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PRARBRAOQE 


Tuis Second Series is an extension of the original Masterpieces of World 
Literature in Digest Form: a comprehensive collection of sequence-by- 
sequence plot stories from world literature, selected for popular as well as 
classic appeal. Summaries of 500 additional well-known literary works are 
included in this later series, condensations again having been prepared with 
the able assistance of a qualified and experienced staff. This brings to 1,010 
the number of summaries in the complete series. 

Planned as a further aid to busy people, the same ready-reference 
format as that employed in the First Series has been retained. Information 
concerning type of work, authorship, type of plot, time of plot, locale, and 
date of first publication or presentation is clearly given. The principal char- 
acters and their relationships are listed separately for quick reference, a 
feature which seems to be especially well received. Again critical comments 
have been confined to a critique, so that an element of cohesion is achieved 
in relating the plot story which otherwise would not be attained. Stories 
are arranged alphabetically by title, and there are two listings of the con- 
tents—a title index at the beginning, an author index at the end. 

Masterpieces of World Literature in Digest Form is not the usual 
“reprint”; all the material it contains was written expressly for this book. 
As in the First Series, these résumés include no quotations from the works 
on which they are based, and no attempt has been made to re-create an 
original author's style. Summaries average about 1,500 words each but 
reach a length of 2,500 words in some cases. 

Of major concern was the selection of the list of titles to be included 
in this new series. Titles for the First Series were chosen after consultations 
with scores of teachers of English and other qualified individuals. However, 
it was recognized that in limiting the original list to 510 titles, works had 
to be omitted which deserved attention and compared favorably with those 
retained on the list. This new series makes it possible to reinstate desirable 
titles which were crowded off the previous list and to encompass a wider 
area of literary achievement cael 

Consultations with specialists here and abroad have resulted in the 
inclusion of titles which are important but which are often overlooked when 
standard book lists are compiled. For example, a number of excellent but 
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little-known Spanish and Latin-American works are represented, some of 
which have been translated into English only recently. 

Interests and requirements vary, but almost any worth-while literary 
work will influence in some measure the writings which follow it and for 
this reason, a number of titles of historical significance were chosen regard- 
less of whether they still enjoy a wide audience today. On the other hand, 
books written during the past fifty years usually are of greater interest to 
most readers today than are the works of earlier writers. Consequently, 
more than a third of the space in Masterpieces of World Literature in 
Digest Form is devoted to twentieth-century titles—368 of the 1,010 entries, 
to be exact. 

As might be expected, novels predominate in the complete collection, 
accounting for more than two-thirds of the entries. Summaries of 682 
novels, 215 dramas, 113 poems and miscellaneous categories appear in the 
entire series. But in the Second Series, a shift of emphasis away from the 
novel and in the direction of the older literary forms will be noted. Dramas 
account for only 51 of the titles in the First Series but 164 are included 
in the Second Series. 

Many authors represented in the original series are also included in 
the Second Series, though more than half of the total number of authors 
in this later series are new to Masterpieces of World Literature in Digest 
Form. ‘Two hundred eighty-nine authors are represented in the First Series; 
325 authors have titles appearing in the Second Series. One hundred three 
of this number also appear in the First Series; 222 appear only in the 
Second Series. Thus, a total of 511 different authors are represented in 
the complete collection, 31 of whom are winners of the Nobel Prize in 
Literature. This wide author representation assures a broad range for the 
Masterpieces of World Literature in Digest Form series and adds much 
to its reference value. 

As was the case during the preparation of the earlier series, the co- 
operation of certain authors, publishers, agents, and literary trustees was 
requested in connection with the work on the Second Series. Again, my 
requests were generously granted and I wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the assistance received from these sources. Copyright notices and credit 
lines appear as footnotes accompanying the appropriate titles. 

Also, I wish to acknowledge with sincere thanks the able and cheerful 
assistance received from the many members of the staff engaged in com- 
piling this set. Story Editor Dayton Kohler, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
whose work in editing individual stories has been so outstanding, is well 
aware of my appreciation for his performance. Others, too, have rendered 
invaluable service and I am most grateful to all for their aid. 
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Finally, I should like to express my appreciation to the many indivi- 
duals who have taken time to convey in writing their favorable reactions to 
the First Series. I trust that this new series also will be of assistance and 
value to those concerned with the teaching, the study, or the sheer enjoy- 
ment of the world’s fine literature. 


Frank N. Macity 
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THE ABSENTEE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England and Ireland 

First published: 1812 


Principal characters: 


Lorp Cronsrony, an absentee landlord 
Lavy Cronerony, his affected, ambitious wife 


Lorp Corampre, their son 
Grace NuceEnt, a cousin 


Miss Broapuurst, an heiress 

Artuur Berry, Lord Colambre’s friend 
Count O’Hattoray, an Irish gentleman 

Sm TERENCE O’Fay, an impecunious nobleman 
Lapy ‘DasHrorr, a designing noblewoman 


Lavy Isazet, her daughter 


Mr. Mornicar, one of Lord Clonbrony’s creditors 
Mr. Burke, an honest estate agent 
Nicnoras Garracuty, a dishonest estate agent 


Critique: 

The Absentee, published in the second 
series of Miss Edgeworth’s “Tales of 
Fashionable Life,” is a novel of protest 
against the system of landlordism under 
which the owners of Irish estates disport- 
ed themselves in fashionable London so- 
ciety while their tenants lived in misery 
and squalor, at the mercy of agents who 
were often unscrupulous and concerned 
only with their own interests. The Irish 
scenes of this novel are as fresh and vivid 
as those in the earlier Castle Rackrent, 
and the picture of London society, a 
world of thriftless absentees, wealthy 
snobs, fortune hunters, and match-mak- 
ing mothers, is excellent in critical and 
satirical detail. In this work the writer 
displayed a talent for caricature as well 
as pee regional feeling. Her vulgar Lady 
Clonbrony, Nicholas Garraghty, the dis- 


honest agent, and Sir Terence O’Fay, an 
impecunious sponger, suggest later fig- 
ures in the work of Surtees and Dickens. 


The Story: 

Lord Clonbrony was an absentee land- 
lord. The owner of large but encum- 
bered Irish estates, he lived in England 
because Lady Clonbrony, an extravagant, 
ambitious woman, would have nothing to 
do with Ireland or the Irish. People of 
wealth and position laughed at her and 
the silly determination with which she 
aped English manners and speech. Lord 
Clonbrony they ignored. A_ respected 
peer in Dublin and a good landlord when 
he had lived on his own estates, he was 
a nobody in his wife’s fashionable world, 
and so he associated with questionable 
and dissipated companions like Sir Ter- 


ence O’Fay. Little was known about 
Lord Colambre, the Clonbrony heir, ex- 
cept that he was a student at Cambridge 
and a young man of considerable expecta- 
tions from a distant relative. A cousin, 
Grace Nugent, was well thought of be- 
cause of her beauty and good manners. 

Lady Clonbrony was anxious to have 
her son marry Miss Broadhurst, a young 
woman of much sense and large fortune. 
Although Lady Clonbrony and Mrs. 
Broadhurst did their best to promote the 
match, the young people, while friendly, 
were not drawn to each other, Lord Co- 
lambre because he was too much attract- 
ed by Grace’s amiability and charm, Miss 
Broadhurst because she respected his feel- 
ings for his cousin. 

In execution of a commission for Ar- 
thur Berryl, a Cambridge friend, Lord 
Colambre went to the establishment of 
Mr. Mordicai, a coachmaker and money- 
lender. There he overheard some talk 
which revealed that his father’s financial 
affairs were not in good order. Ques- 
tioned, Lord Clonbrony admiited that his 
situation was grave but that he relied on 
Sir Terence, often his intermediary with 
his creditors, to prevent legal action 
against him. The father reflected with 
some bitterness that there would be no 
need for such expediency if landowners 
would live on their own estates and kill 
their own mutton. 

Lord Colambre saw for himself the re- 
sults of reckless borrowing when Sir John 
Berryl, the father of his friend, was taken 
suddenly ill. Mordicai, demanding imme- 
diate payment of a large debt, attempted 
to have the sick man arrested and thrown 
into prison. Only Lord Colambre’s pres- 
ence and firm words of rebuff kept the 
money-lender from carrying out his in- 
tention. Mordicai left with threats that 
Lord Colambre would someday regret 
his insults. Sir John Berryl died that 
night, leaving his family almost penni- 
less. 

Deeply concerned for his own family’s 
welfare, Lord Colambre decided to visit 
Ireland and see for himself the state of 


his father’s affairs. Lady Clonbrony used 
every possible argument to dissuade her 
son, and Sir Terence suggested that the 
young man could best help his father by 
marrying a woman as wealthy as Miss 
Broadhurst. When Lord Colambre left 
suddenly for Ireland, his mother, refusing 
to give up her matrimonial plans for her 
son, allowed her friends to believe that 
he had gone to attend to private business 
in connection with his marriage settle- 
ment. Since many people expected him 
to marry Miss Broadhurst, that story sat- 
ished the Clonbrony creditors for the 
time being. 

Arriving in Dublin, Lord Colambre 
met Sir James Brooke, a British official 
well informed on Irish affairs, and the 
two men became good friends. The young 
nobleman, pleased with everything he 
heard and saw, was unable to understand 
his mother’s detestation of the Irish. He 
tried to meet Nicholas Garraghty, his fa- 
ther’s agent, but the man was away on 
business. Instead, he was entertained by 
the agent’s sister, a silly, affected woman 
named Mrs. Raffarty. 

He also met Lady Dashfort, who saw 
in him a possible husband for her wid- 
owed daughter, Lady Isabel. Although he 
heard no good reports of Lady Dashfort 
or her daughter, he became a frequent 
visitor in their home. At last, interested 
in securing an alliance for her daughter, 
Lady Dashfort proposed that he accom- 
pany her to Killpatrickstown, where she 
was going to visit Lord and Lady Killpat- 
tick. It was her intention to show him 
Irish life at its worst, so that he would 
have no desire to live on the Clonbrony 
estates after his marriage to Lady Isabel. 
Aware of his affection for Grace, Lady 
Dashfort arranged matters so that Lady 
Killpatrick asked her to exhibit her gene- 
alogical table, which had been prepared 
as evidence in a lawsuit. She did so with 
seeming reluctance, on the grounds that 
she was ashamed of her remote connec- 
tion with the scandalous St. Omars. She 
then revealed that Grace’s mother had 
been a St. Omar. 


Lord Colambre wrote to his mother to 
ask the truth. She replied that the girl’s 
mother had been a St. Omar but that she 
had taken the name Reynolds after an 
affair with a gentleman of that name. 
When the Reynolds family refused to ac- 
knowledge her child, she had married a 
Mr. Nugent, who had generously given 
the daughter his own name. The young 
man realized that this disclosure put a 
bar between Grace and himself. 

Through the Killpatricks, Lord Colam- 
bre met Count O'Halloran, regarded by 
his neighbors as an oddity because of his 
learning, his fondness for animals, and 
his liking for the Irish. When the count 
teturned the visit, Lady Dashfort took 
issue with him because he criticized the 
improper conduct of an English officer 
with whom both were acquainted. Lady 
Dashfort’s lack of good manners and 
moral sense, and the further revelation 
of Lady Isabel as a malicious flirt, showed 
the two women to Lord Colambre in 
their true light. He decided to leave the 
Dashforts and continue‘ his tour alone. 

Count O’Halloran prevailed upon him, 
however, to accompany that gentleman 
to Oranmore. There Lord Colambre 
found a family of taste and breeding, 
interested in affairs of the day and the 
welfare of their tenants. Stimulated by 
the example of Lord and Lady Oran- 
more, he planned to go immediately to 
his father’s estate, but incognito, so that 
he could observe more accurately the con- 
ditions of the tenantry and the conduct 
of the estate agents. 

He found the village of Colambre neat 
and prosperous, well looked after by Mr. 
Burke, the agent. After a dinner with the 
Burkes, the agent showed him over the 
estate with evident pride in all he had 
accomplished. He regretted, however, that 
the absentee owner took no interest in 
the land or the tenants, aside from the 
revenues derived from them. Burke’s fears 
that Lord Clonbrony was displeased with 
his management were confirmed by the 
arrival of a letter in which his lordship 
dismissed the agent and directed him to 


turn over his accounts to Nicholas Gar- 
raghty. 

Lord Colambre went next to Clon- 
brony. From a driver he learned that the 
tenants hated and feared Nicholas Gar- 
raghty, the factor, and Dennis Garraghty, 
his brother and assistant. The carriage 
breaking down, Lord Colambre spent the 
night with Mrs. O’Neill, a widow whose 
niece had been named after Grace Nu- 
gent. The next day the young nobleman 
was present when Dennis Garraghty re- 
fused to renew a lease promised to Mrs. 
O’Neill’s son Brian. The arrival of Mrs. 
Raffarty and her identification of Lord 
Colambre caused Garraghty quickly to 
change his mind. Disgusted by the man’s 
methods of doing business and by the un- 
kempt, poverty-stricken appearance of 
the village, Lord Colambre wrote to his 
father and asked him to have no further 
dealings with the Garraghtys. 

During the voyage back to England 
Lord Colambre’s ship was delayed by a 
storm, so that the Garraghtys ar in 
London ahead of him. He returned, how-: 
ever, in time to confront the agent and 
his brother with a report on their trans- 
actions. Hearing his son’s story, Lord 
Clonbrony would have dismissed them on 
the spot if he had possessed the cash nec- 
essary to settle their entangled accounts. 
Lord Colambre then asked his father and 
Sir Terence for a full accounting of the 
distressed nobleman’s obligations. In re- 
turn, he proposed to settle the debt with 
the inheritance he would receive when 
he came of age, a date only a few days 
off, if his father would end all business 
relations with the Garraghtys and go to 
Ireland to live. Lord Clonbrony wel- 
comed the proposal, but his wife, when 
she heard of it, treated the idea with 
scorn. She was already displeased with 
her son because he had not pressed his 
suit upon Miss Broadhurst and the heir- 
ess was to marry his friend, Sir Arthur 
Berryl. When Lord Colambre expressed 

leasure over his friend’s good fortune, 
Lady Clonbrony retired in disgust. 
Under persuasion by every member of 


her family, Lady Clonbrony at last un- 
graciously agreed to return to Ireland. 
Meanwhile Lord Colambre, busy with 
his father’s accounts, discovered that 
many of the London bills had been de- 
liberately overcharged and that Nicholas 
Garraghty was in reality his lordship’s 
debtor, not his creditor, as the agent had 
claimed. With some ready money sent 
by Lady Berryl, the former Miss Broad- 
hurst, through her husband, Lord Colam- 
bre was able to settle his father’s most 
pressing debts and Sir Terence was able 
to reclaim Mordicai’s bond at a discount. 
Garraghty having been dismissed in dis- 
grace, Mr. Burke was appointed agent of 
the Colambre and Clonbrony estates. 

On the day he came of age Lord Co- 
lambre’s first duty was to execute a bond 
for five thousand pounds in Grace’s name, 
that amount of her own inheritance hav- 
ing been lent to her guardian years be- 
fore. The young man’s secret regret was 
that he could not offer his heart with his 
cousin’s restored property. 

Count O'Halloran, arriving in London, 
called on Lord Colambre. When the 
young nobleman confided his true feel- 
ings for Grace and told his friend some- 
thing of her story, the count recalled a 
Captain Reynolds whom he had known 


in Austria. Dying, the officer had told 
of his secret marriage with a Miss St. 
Omar and had entrusted to the count a 
packet of private papers, among them a 
marriage certificate. The count had given 
the papers to the English ambassador and 
they had passed in turn into the keeping 
of Sir James Brooke, the executor of the 
ambassador’s estate. Acting on this in- 
formation, Lord Colambre went to Sir 
James and obtained the papers, which 
had never been carefully examined. 
When he presented them to the dead of- 
ficer’s father, old Mr. Reynolds accepted 
with delight the proof of his grand- 
daughter's legitimacy and declared his 
intention to make her his heiress. Because 
Grace had never known of the shadow 
cast on her birth, Lady Berry] was dele- 
gated to tell her the whole story, a task 
which that friendly young woman per- 
formed with great delicacy and tact. 

Acquainted with the true state of af- 
fairs, Lady Clonbrony offered no objec- 
tions to her son’s marriage with Grace. 
Lord Clonbrony and his wife returned 
to Ireland and there, in due time, Grace 
became Viscountess Colambre, much to 
the satisfaction of Lady Clonbrony, who 
saw so happily fulfilled her hopes that 
her son would marry an heiress. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Joris Karl Huysmans (Charles Marie Georges Huysmans, 1848-1907) 


Type of plot: Exotic romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 


First published: 1884 


Principal character: 


Jean Dezs EssEInTss, an aesthete 


Critique: 

Huysmans, profoundly influenced by 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé, is perhaps the 
outstanding prose writer of the decadent 
school. His writing has the character- 
istics of the movement: detailed, sensu- 
ous description and precise, erudite vo- 
cabulary. Against the Grain (A Rebours) 
is a novel in which almost nothing hap- 


pens; what one learns of the action is 
through retrospect. Most of the book is 
concerned with the hero’s library, his 
taste in interior decoration, his illusions, 
and the complete decadence which stems 
directly from his conception of Catholi- 
cism. 


The Story: 

The Des Esseintes were an old fam- 
ily. In the Chateau de Lourps the por- 
traits of the ancestors were those of 
rugged troopers and stern cavalry men. 
But the family had followed a familiar 
pattern; through two hundred years of 
intermarriage and soft indulgence the 
men had become increasingly effeminate. 
Now the only remaining Des Esseintes 
was Jean, a man of thirty. By a kind of 
atavism, Jean resembled in looks his first 
grandsire. The resemblance was in looks 
only. 

Jean had had an unhappy childhood. 
His father, living in Paris most of the 
time, visited Jean briefly at school once 
in a while when he wished to give moral 
counsel. Occasionally he went to see his 
wife at the chateau. Jean was always 
Present at those hushed interviews in 
which his mother took little interest. 
Jean’s mother had a strange dread of 
light. Passing her days in her shaded 
boudoir, she avoided contact with the 
world. 

At the Jesuit school Jean became a 
precocious student of Latin and acquired 
a fair knowledge of theology. At the 
same time he was a stubborn, withdrawn 
child who refused all discipline. The pa- 
tient fathers let him follow his own bent, 
for there was little else they could do. 
Both his parents died while he was 
young; at his majority he came into com- 
plete control of his inheritance. 

In his contacts with the world Jean 
went through two phases. At first he 
lived a wild, dissolute life. For a time he 
was content with ordinary mistresses. His 
first love was Miss Urania, an American 
acrobat. Because she was strong and 
healthy Jean yearned for her as an ane- 
mic young girl might long for a Her- 
cules. But Miss Urania was quite femi- 
nine, even prudish in her embraces. 
Their liaison prematurely hastened his 
impotence. 

Another mistress was a brunette ven- 
triloquist. One day he purchased a tiny 


black sphinx and a chimera of poly- 
chrome clay. Bringing them into the bed- 
chamber, he prevailed on her to imitate 
Flaubert’s famous dialogue between the 
Sphinx and the Chimera. His mistress, 
however, was sulky at having to perform 
offstage. 

After that phase Jean began to be 
disgusted with people. He saw that men 
brought up in parochial schools, as he 
was, were timid and boring. Men who 
had been educated in the public schools 
were more courageous but even more 
boring. In a frantic effort to find com- 
panionship, he wildly sought out the 
most carnal pastimes and the most per- 
verted pleasures. 

Jean had never been strong, and from 
childhood he had been afflicted with scrof- 
ula. Now his nerves grew weaker. The 
back of his neck always pained him; his 
hand trembled when he lifted a light 
object. In a burst of despairing eccen- 
tricity he gave a farewell dinner to his 
lost virility. The meal was served on a 
black table to the sound of funeral 
marches. The waitresses were nude Ne- 
gresses. The plates were edged in black; 
the menu included dark bread, meat 
with licorice sauce, and wine served in 
dark glasses. 

At thirty Jean decided to withdraw 
from the world. Having concluded that 
artistry was much superior to nature, he 
vowed that in his retreat he would be 
completely artificial. He found a suitable 
house in a remote suburb of Paris and 
made elaborate preparations for his re- 
tirement. 

The upper floor was given over to his 
two elderly servants, who had to wear 
felt coverings on their shoes at all times. 
The downstairs he reserved for himself. 
The walls were paneled in leather like 
book binding, and the only color for ceil- 
ings and trim was deep orange. In his 
dining-room he simulated a ship’s cabin 
and installed aquariums in front of the 
windows. The study was lined with 


precious books. With great art he con- 
trived a luxurious bedroom which looked 
monastically simple. 

Among his paintings Jean treasured 
two works of Moreau which depicted 
Salomé and the head of John the Bap- 
tist. He pondered long over the meaning 
of the scenes. History being silent on the 
personality of Salomé, Jean decided that 
Moreau had recreated her perfectly. To 
him she was the incarnation of woman. 

His library was his chief concern. 
Among the Latin writers he had no love 
for the classicists: Vergil, for example, 
he found incredibly dull. But he took 
great delight in Petronius, who had 
brought to life Roman decadence under 
Nero. He loved ardently a few of the 
French sensualists, Verlaine and Baude- 
laire among them. He had also a small 
collection of obscure Catholic writers 
whose refinement and disdain for the 
world suited his own temperament. 

For months his life was regular and 
satisfying. He breakfasted at five and 
dined at eleven. About dawn he had his 
supper and went to bed. Because of his 
weak stomach he was most abstemious 
in his diet. 

After a time his old ailments came 
back to plague him. He could eat or 
drink very little and his nerves pained 
him. After weeks of torture he fainted. 
When his servants found him, they 
called a neighborhood doctor who ceuld 
do little for him. At last Jean seemed to 
recover, and he scolded the servants for 
having been so concerned. With sudden 
energy he made plans to take a trip to 
Ergland. 

His luggage having been packed, he 
took a cab into Paris. ‘To while away the 
hours before train time, he visited a wine 
cellar frequented by English tourists and 
had dinner at an English restaurant. Re- 


alizing afresh that the pleasure of travel 
lies only in the anticipation, he had him- 
self driven home that same evening and 
thus avoided the banality of actually go- 
ing somewhere. 

At one stage of his life Jean had loved 
artificial flowers. Now he came to see 
that it would be more satisfying to have 
real flowers that looked artificial. He 
promptly amassed a collection of mis- 
shapen, coarse plants that satisfied his 
aesthetic needs. 

But Jean’s energy soon dissipated. His 
hands trembled, his neck pained him, 
and his stomach refused food. For weeks 
he dreamed away his days in a half- 
stupor. Thinking of his past, he was 
shocked to realize that his wish to with- 
draw from the world was a vestige of his 
education under the Jesuits. Finally he 
became prey to hallucinations. He 
smelled unaccountable odors, and strange 
women kept him company. 

One day he was horrified to look into 
his mirror. His wasted face seemed that 
of a stranger. He sent for a doctor from 
Paris. After the physician had given him 
injections of peptone, Jean returned to 
something like normal. Gradually the 
doctor began injecting cod liver oil and 
other nourishing food into his veins. For 
a while Jean was entranced with the no- 
tion of getting all his sustenance through 
injections. One more activity would thus 
be unnecessary. 

Then the doctor sent his little artificial 
world crashing; he ordered Jean to leave 
his retreat and go live a normal social 
life in Paris. Otherwise his patient would 
be in danger of death or at least of a 
protracted illness with tuberculosis. Jean, 
more afraid of his illness than he was of 
the stupid world, gave the necessary or- 
ders and glumly watched the movers be- 
gin their work. 


AJAX 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Sophocles (4957-406 B.C.) 
T ype of plot: Classical tragedy 

Time of plot: The Trojan War 


Locale: Phrygia, before Troy 
First presented: c. 440 B.C. 
Principal characters: 
Ajax, a Greek warrior 
Opyssrus, a Greek leader 


Trcmessa, Ajax’s female captive- 


Teucer, Ajax’s half-brother 


Euryssces, son of Ajax and Tecmessa 


Critique: 

The age-old problem of individual 
versus group prerogative is masterfully 
presented in this play. One finds it tempt- 
ing to sympathize with Ajax for his devo- 
tion to his consort and his son, the love 
and admiration he commands from his fol- 
lowers, and the courage he displays before 
the walls of Troy. It is inevitable, how- 
ever, that his ungovernable pride should 
bring about his ruin. His downfall, the 
tragic hero’s dissolution as a man because 
of unbearable humiliation and shame, is 
one of the most touching and disturbing 
in literature. Sophocles achieved this ter- 
rible spectacle by unusual cogency of 
action, a remarkable delineation of char- 
acter, and a judicious point of view. 


The Story: 

Odysseus, chosen by Greek leaders in 
the Trojan War to replace the dead 
Achilles as the chief warrior of the Greek 
forces, paced up and down before the tent 
of Ajax, who had been slighted by 
the selection of Odysseus. The goddess 
Athena, appearing above the tent, told 
Odysseus that Ajax, covered with blood, 
was in his tent. Her words confirmed 
Odysseus’ suspicions that it had indeed 
been Ajax who had slaughtered all of the 
Greeks’ livestock and their shepherd dogs. 
Athena explained that she had cast a spell 
over Ajax, who, in his hurt pride, had 
vowed to murder Menelaus and Agamem- 
non, the Greek commanders, as well as 
Odysseus. Under her spell Ajax had com- 
mitted the horrible slaughter in the belief 
that the animals he slew were the hated 
leaders who had opposed his election to 
the place of the late Achilles. 

When Tecmessa, Ajax’s Phrygian cap- 
tive, revealed to his followers what the 


great warrior had done, they lamented his 
downfall and questioned the dark pur. 
poses of the gods. Certain that Ajax would 
be condemned to die for his transgres- 
sions, his warriors prepared to retire to 
their ships and return to Salamis, their 
homeland. 

Ajax, recovered from the spell, emerged 
from his tent and clearly revealed to his 
friends that he was a shamed and broken 
man. Sick in mind at the thought of the 
taunts of Odysseus, he wished only to die. 
Even in his abject misery, however, he 
was sure that had Achilles personally 
chosen his successor he would have named 
Ajax. The despairing man tried to find 
some means of escape from the conse- 
quences of his deed. The alternative to 
death was to return to Salamis and his 
noble father, Telamon; but he knew that 
he could never shame Telamon by facing 
him. His friends, alarmed at his deep 
gloom and sensing tragedy, advised him 
to reflect; Tecmessa urged him to live for 
her sake and for the sake of their little 
son, Eurysaces. At tne mention of the 
name of his beloved son, Ajax called for 
the boy. Solemnly he gave Eurysaces his 
great shield and directed that the child be 
taken to Salamis, so that he might grow 
up to avenge his father’s disgrace. After 
dismissing Tecmessa and his son, he re- 
mained in his tent alone to clear his 
troubled thoughts. His followers, mean- 
while, resumed their lament over their 
disgraced leader. 

Apparently reconciled to his fate, Ajax 
emerged at last from his tent and declared 
that he was ready to recognize authority, 
to revere the gods, and to bury his sword 
with which he had brought disgrace and 
dishonor upon himself. His decision, he 


said, had been dictated by his affection for 
Tecmessa and Eurysaces. This apparent 
change brought forth cheers of rejoicing 
from his countrymen; they thanked the 
gods for what appeared to be Ajax’s salva- 
tion. 

In the meantime the Greeks taunted 
Teucer, Ajax’s half-brother, for his kin- 
ship with one demented. Calchas, the 
Greek prophet, warned Teucer that unless 
Ajax were kept in his tent a full day, no 
one would again see Ajax alive, since the 
proud warrior had twice offended the god- 
dess Athena in the past. But Ajax had al- 
ready left his tent in order to bury his 
sword. Teucer and the men of Salamis, in 
alarm, hastened in search of their leader. 

Ajax planted his sword, a gift from 
Hector, the great Trojan warrior, hilt- 
down in the earth. After he had asked the 
gods to inform Teucer of his whereabouts 
so that he might receive a proper burial, 
he fell upon his sword. Heavy underbrush 
partly concealed his body where it lay. 

Tecmessa was the first to discover her 
dead lord; in sorrow she covered him with 
her mantle. Teucer was summoned. 
Tecmessa and the men of Salamis could 
not refrain from mentioning the dire part 
ap by Athena in the tragedy of Ajax 
and the pleasure Menelaus and Agamem- 
non would feel when they heard of Ajax’s 
death. Fearing foul play, ‘Teucer ordered 
Tecmessa to bring Eurysaces immediately. 
Teucer himself was in a dilemma. He 
knew that the Greeks detested him be- 
cause of his kinship with Ajax. He feared 
also that Telamon would suspect him of 
being responsible for Ajax’s death, so that 
he might be Telamon’s heir. 


While Teucer pondered his own fate, 
Menelaus appeared and told him that 
Ajax could not receive proper burial be- 
cause he had been a rebel, offensive to the 
gods. Teucer maintained that Ajax had 


‘not been subject to Spartan Menelaus, 


nor to anyone else, for he had come to 
Troy voluntarily at the head of his own 
men from Salamis; therefore he deserved 
burial. Seeing that Teucer held firm, 
Menelaus went away. Teucer dug a grave 
while Tecmessa and Eurysaces stood vigil 
over the body. The men of Salamis sang a 
dirge over their dead leader. 

Agamemnon, King of Mycenae, ap- 
peared and rebuked Teucer, the son of a 
slave, for his audacity in defying the will 
of Menelaus. Agamemnon insulted the 
memory of Ajax by saying that he had 
been stronger than he was wise. Teucer, 
bitterly recalling Ajax’s many heroic 
deeds in behalf of the Greek cause, re- 
minded Agamemnon of the many blots on 
the escutcheon of the Atridae, Agamem- 
non’s royal house. Teucer defended his 
own blood by pointing out that although 
his mother, Hesione, was a captive, she 
was nevertheless of noble birth. 

Odysseus resolved the dispute by de- 
claring that no Greek warrior should be 
denied burial. He himself had hated 
Ajax, but he admitted that Ajax had been 
both noble and courageous. He shook 
hands with Teucer in friendship, but 
Teucer, lest the gods be offended, refused 
his offer to assist in the burial. Thus Ajax, 
whose pride had brought him to an early 
death, received proper burial and the 


death ceremonies of a warrior hero. 


THE ALCHEMIST 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Ben Jonson (1572?-1673) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Early seventeenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1610 


Principal characters: 
Face, a butler 


SusTLe, a swindler posing as an alchemist 


Dot Common, their partner 

Lovewir, owner of the house and Face’s master 
Sm Epicurz Mammon, a teedy knight 
Dame Puianr, a young widow 


Critique: 

The Alchemist marked the peak of Ben 
Jonson’s artistic career. Despite a some- 
what huddled denouement, the play is a 
masterpiece of construction. As far as is 
known, the plot—which Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge declared one of the three most 
perfect in existence, the other two being 
Sophocles’ Oedipus the King and Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones—was original with Jon- 
son. In this play, Jonson, the artist 
superseded Jonson the moralist: as a 
highly entertaining and dramatic satire on 
human greed, The Alchemist displays 
none of the sermonizing which marks, 
more or less, Jonson’s other plays. 


The Story: 

Master Lovewit having left the city be- 
cause of plague, his butler, Jeremy, 
known as Face to his friends of the under- 
world, invited Subtle, a swindler posing 
as an alchemist, and Dol Common, a 
prostitute, to join him in using the house 
as a base of operations for their rascally 
activities. Matters fared well for the three 
until a dispute arose between Face and 
Subtle over authority. Dol, seeing their 
moneymaking projects doomed if this 
strife continued, rebuked the two men 
and cajoled them back to their senses. 

No sooner had Face and Subtle become 
reconciled than Dapper, a gullible law- 
yer’s clerk given to gambling, called, by 
previous arrangement with Face, to learn 
from the eminent astrologer, Doctor 
Subtle, how to win at all games of chance. 
Dapper, in the hands of the two merciless 
rascals, was relieved of all his ready cash, 
in return for which Subtle predicted that 
Dapper would have good luck at the gam- 
ing tables. In order to gull Dapper further, 
Subtle told him to return later to confer 
with the Queen of Fairy, a mysterious 
benefactress who could promote Dapper’s 
worldly success. 


Abel Drugger, an ambitious young 
druggist who had been led on by Face, 
was the next victim to enter the house. To 
his delight, he learned from Subtle, who 
spoke in incomprehensible pharmaceuti- 
cal and astrological jargon, that he would 
have a rich future. 

Next arrived Sir Epicure Mammon, a 
greedy and lecherous knight, with his 
friend Pertinax Surly, a man versed in the 
ways of London confidence men. Having 
been promised the philosopher's stone by 
Subtle, Mammon had wild visions of 
transforming all of his possessions into 
gold and silver, but he was completely 
taken in by the duplicities of Subtle and 
Face. Subtle further aroused Mam- 
mon’s greed by describing at length, 
in the pseudo-scientific gibberish of the 
alchemist-confidence man, the processes 
which led to his approximate achievement 
of the mythical philosopher’s stone. Surly, 
quick to see what was afoot, scoffed at 
Subtle and at the folly of Mammon. 

During the interview Mammon caught 
sight of Dol, who appeared inadvertently, 
and was fascinated. Thinking quickly, 
Face told Mammon that Dol was an 
aristocratic lady who, being mad, was 
under the care of Doctor Subtle but who 
in her moments of sanity was most affable. 
Before he left the house Mammon prom- 
ised to send to the unprincipled Subtle 
certain of his household objects of base 
metal for the purpose of having them 
transmuted into gold. 

The parade of victims continued. 
Elder Ananias of the Amsterdam com- 
munity of extreme Protestants came to 
negotiate for his group with Subtle for the 
philosopher’s stone. Subtle, with Face as 
his assistant, repeated his extravagant 
jargon to the impressionable Ananias, 
who, in his greed, declared that the breth- 
ren were impatient with the slowness of 


the experiment. Subtle, feigning profes- 
sional indignation, frightened Ananias 
with a threat to put out forever his alchem- 
ist’s fire. 

Drugger reappeared to be duped fur- 
ther. Subtle and Face were delighted 
when he told them that a wealthy young 
widow had taken lodgings near his and 
that her brother, just come into an in- 
heritance, had journeyed to London to 
jearn how to quarrel in rakish fashion. 
The two knaves plotted eagerly to get 
brother and sister into their clutches. 

Ananias returned with his pastor, Trib- 
ulation Wholesome. Both Puritans man- 
aged to wink at moral considerations as 
Subtle glowingly described the near com- 
pletion of the philosopher’s stone. Pre- 
pared to go to any ends to procure the 
stone, Ananias and ‘Tribulation con- 
tracted to purchase Mammon’s household 
articles, which, Subtle explained, he 
needed for the experiment; the proceeds 
of the sale would go toward the care of 
orphans for whom Subtle said he was 
responsible. 

Subtle and Face also plotted to sell 
these same household articles to the young 
widow, who, having just moved to Lon- 
don, was probably in need of such items. 
In the meantime Face met in the streets a 
Spanish Don—Surly in clever disguise— 
who expressed a desire to confer with 
Subtle on matters of business and health. 

Dapper returned to meet the Queen of 
Fairy, At the same time Drugger brought 
to the house Master Kastril, the ang 
young man who would learn to quam 
Kastril was completely taken in. Subtle, 
promising to make him a perfect London 
gallant, arranged to have him instructed 
by Face, who posed as a city captain. 
Kastril was so pleased with his new ac- 
quaintances that he sent Drugger to bring 
his sister to the house. 

Kastril having departed, Dol, Subtle, 
and Face relieved Dapper of all of his 
money in a ridiculous ritual in which 
Dapper was to see and talk to the Queen 
of Fairy. During the shameless proceed- 
ings Mammon knocked. Dapper, who had 
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been blindfolded, was gagged and hastily 
put into a water closet at the rear of the 
house. Mammon entered and began to 
woo Dol,. whom he believed to be a dis- 
tracted aristocratic lady. Face and Subtle, 
in order to have the front part of the house 
clear for further swindles, shunted the 
amorous pair to another part of the house. 

Young Kastril returned with his wid- 
owed sister, Dame Pliant; both were 
deeply impressed by Subtle’s manner and 
by his rhetoric. When the Spanish Don 
arrived, Subtle escorted Kastril and Dame 
Pliant to inspect his laboratory. By that 
time both Subtle and Face were deter- 
mined to wed Dame Pliant. 

Face introduced the Spaniard to Dame 
Pliant, who, in spite of her objections to 
Spaniards in general, consented to walk in 
the garden with the Don. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the 
house, Dol assumed madness. Subtle, dis- 
covering the distraught Mammon with 
her, declared that Mammon’s moral laxity 
would surely delay completion of the 
philosopher’s stone. Following a loud ex- 
plosion, Face reported that the laboratory 
was a shambles. Mammon despondently 
left the house, and Subtle simulated a 
fainting spell. 

In the garden Surly revealed his true 
identity to Dame Pliant and warned the 
young widow against the swindlers. 
When, as Surly, he confronted the two 
rogues, Face, in desperation, told Kastril 
that Surly was an impostor who was try- 
ing to steal Dame Pliant away. Drugger 
entered and, being Face’s creature, in- 
sisted that he knew Surly to be a scoun- 
dre]. Then Ananias came to the house and 
all but wrecked Subtle’s plot by talking in- 
discreetly of making counterfeit money. 
Unable to cope with the wily rascals, 
Surly departed, followed by Kastril. 

Glad to be rid of his callers, Subtle 
placed Dame Pliant in Dol’s care. But 
they were once more thrown into con- 
fusion when Lovewit, owner of the house, 
made an untimely appearance. Face, 
quickly reverting to his normal role of 
Jeremy, the butler, went to the door in an 


attempt to detain his master long enough 
to permit Subtle and Dol to escape. 

Although warned by his butler that the 
house was infested, Lovewit suspected 
that something was amiss when Mammon 
and Surly returned to expose Subtle and 
Face. Kastril, Ananias, and Tribulation 
confirmed their account. Dapper, having 
managed to get rid of his gag, cried out 
inside the house. Deciding that honesty 
was the only policy, Face confessed every- 
thing to his master and promised to pro- 
vide him with a wealthy young widow as 
his wife, if Lovewit would have mercy on 
his servant. 

In the house, meanwhile, Subtle con- 


cluded the gulling of Dapper and sent the 
young clerk on his way, filled with the 
belief that he would win at all games of 
chance. Subtle and Dol then tried to 
abscond with the threesome’s loot, but 
Face, back in Lovewit’s good graces, 
thwarted them in their attempt. They 
were forced to escape empty-handed by 
the back gate. 

Lovewit won the hand of Dame Pliant 
and in his good humor forgave his crafty 
butler. When those who had_ been 
swindled demanded retribution, they 
were finally convinced that they had been 
mulcted as a result of their own selfish- 
ness and greed. 


ALL FOR LOVE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: John Dryden (1631-1700) 
Type of plot: Romantic traged 
Time of plot: First century B.C, 
Locale: Alexandria, Egypt 

First presented: 1677 ‘ 


Principal characters: 


Marx Antony, one of the Roman triumvirate 
Ventipius, his faithful general 
DoraseE.1a, Antony’s friend 


Ocravis, Antony’s wife 


CLEOPATRA, Queen of Egypt 
uc 


Atexas, Cleopatra’s eun 


Critique. 

Having written rhymed heroic dra- 
matic verse with great success, Dryden 
turned to a study of Shakespeare and 
other great playwrights of the English 
Renaissance. He had only admiration for 
Shakespeare’s great tragedies, but, influ- 
enced by the French neo-classicists, he felt 
that the Elizabethan playwrights had not 
shown sufficient discipline in construc- 
tion or in the observance of the classical 
unities of time, place, and action. All for 
Love, Or, The World Well Lost, his an- 
swer as it were to these shortcomings, is 
an adaptation in the neo-classic manner— 
but not uncomfortably so—of Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra. Dryden’s 
Antony occasionally slips into pompous 
rhetoric, however, and his Cleopatra never 


}} 


becomes the exciting personality of Shake 
speare’s Egyptian queen. Unity of action, 
unity of place, dignity of expression, and 
well-conceived characters especially mark 
this play as a great piece of dramatic 
literature. The difference between All for 
Love and Antony and Cleopatra is not 
simply the difference between Dryden 
and Shakespeare; Dryden excelled him- 


self here. 


The Story: 

After his humiliating defeat at Actium, 
Mark Antony retired to Alexandria, 
Egypt, where he remained in seclusion for 
some time in the temple of Isis. He 
avoided meeting his mistress, Cleopatra, 


the Queen of Egypt, whose cowardice had 


largely caused the defeat. Meanwhile the 
Romans, under Octavius, en “a 
Agrippa, had invaded Egypt, where, hav- 
ld siege to Alexandria, they calmly 
awaited Antony’s next move. 

Serapion, a patriot and a priest of Isis, 
became alarmed at a sudden rising of the 
Nile and by prodigious disturbances 
among the royal tombs; these events 
seemed to presage disaster for Egypt. 

Ventidius, Antony’s trusted and highly 
successful general in the Middle East, 
came at this time to Alexandria to aid his 
commander. Serapion and Alexas, Cleo- 
patra’s loyal, scheming eunuch, tried to 
encourage citizens and troops with a 
splendid birthday festival in Antony's 
honor. Ventidius, in Roman fashion, 
scorned the celebration. He told Antony’s 
Roman soldiers not to rejoice, but to pre- 
pare to defend Antony in his peril. 

Antony, clearly a ruined man, at last 
came out of his seclusion. While he 
cursed his fate and lamented the day that 
he was born, Ventidius, in concealment, 
overheard the pitiful words of his em- 
peror. Revealing his presence, he at- 
tempted to console Antony. Both men 
wept; Antony marveled that Ventidius 
could remain faithful to a leader who had 
brought a large part of the Roman Empire 
to ruin through his love for Cleopatra. 

Ventidius offered to Antony his twelve 
legions, which were stationed in Lower 
Syria, but his stipulation that these le- 
gions would not fight for Cleopatra 
plunged doting Antony into renewed 
gloom. When Ventidius mentioned the 
name of Cleopatra lightly, Antony took 
offense and cursed the general as a traitor. 
After this insult Antony, his mind filled 
with misgivings, guilt, and indecision, 
hastened to assure Ventidius of his love 
for him. He promised to leave Cleopatra 
to join the legions in Syria. 

The word that Antony was preparing to 
desert her left Cleopatra in a mood of 
anger and despair. Meanwhile Charmion, 
her maid, went to Antony and begged the 
Roman to say farewell to her mistress. An- 


tony refused, saying that he did not dare 
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trust himself in Cleopatra’s presence. 
Not daunted by Antony’s refusal, 
Alexas then intercepted him as he 


‘marched out of Alexandria. The eunuch 


flattered the Romans and presented them 
with rich jewels from Cleopatra. As 
Antony was with difficulty clasping a 
bracelet around his arm, Cleopatra made 
her prepared appearance. Antony bitterly 
accused her of falseness and of being the 
cause of his downfall. The two argued. In 
desperation, Cleopatra told Antony that as 
her friend he must go to Syria, but that 
as her lover he must stay in Alexandria to 
share her fate. Antony wavered in his de- 
termination to leave when Cleopatra told 
him that she had spurned Octavius’ offer 
of all Egypt and Syria if she would join 
his forces, and he elected to stay when she 
represented herself as a weak woman left 
to the mercy of the cruel invaders. Antony 
declared, in surrendering again to Cleo- 
patra’s charms, that Octavius could have 
the world as long as he had Cleopatra’s 
love. Ventidius was overcome with shame 
and pity at Antony’s submission. 

Cleopatra was triumphant in her re- 
newed power over Antony, and Antony 
himself seemed to have recovered some of 
his former magnificence when he was suc- 
cessful in minor engagements against the 
troops of Octavius. While Octavius, bid- 
ing his time, held his main forces in 
check, Ventidius, still hopeful of saving 
Antony, suggested that a compromise 
might be arranged with Maecenas or with 
Agrippa. 

Dolabella, the friend whom Antony 
had banished because he feared that Cleo- 
patra might grow to love the young 
Roman, came from Octavius’ camp to re- 
mind Antony that he had obligations 
toward his wife and two daughters. Then 
Octavia and her two young daughters 
were brought before Antony, Octavia, in 
spite of Antony’s desertion, still hoping 
for reconciliation with her husband. 
When Antony accused her of bargaining 
with her brother Octavius, Octavia, un- 
dismayed, admitted that Octavius was pre- 
pared to withdraw from Egypt at the news 


that a reconciliation had been effected 
between his sister and Antony. Octavia’s 
calm dignity affected Antony greatly, and 
when his two small daughters embraced 
him, he declared himself ready to submit 
to the will of Octavia. Cleopatra, entering 
upon this family reunion, exchanged in- 
sults with the momentarily triumphant 
Octavia. 

Still afraid to face Cleopatra for the last 
time, Antony prevailed upon Dolabella 
to speak his farewell to Cleopatra. Dola- 
bella, aspiring to Cleopatra’s favors, ac- 
cepted the mission with pleasure. But 
Alexas, knowing of Dolabella’s weakness 
and ever solicitous of the welfare of 
Egypt, advised Cleopatra to excite An- 
tony’s jealousy by pretending to be in- 
terested in Dolabella. After Ventidius and 
Octavia had secretly overheard the con- 
versation between Dolabella and Cleo- 
patra, Ventidius, now unwittingly a tool 
of Alexas, reported to Antony Cleopatra’s 
apparent interest in the young Dolabella. 
Octavia confirmed his report, and Alexas 
suggested to the raging Antony that Cleo- 
patra was capable of perfidy. Antony’s 
passionate reaction to this information 
convinced Octavia that her mission was a 
failure and she returned to the Roman 
camp. Antony, meanwhile, accused Cleo- 


patra and Dolabella of treachery. Ignoring 
their earnest denials, he banished them 
from his presence. 

Cleopatra, cursing the eunuch’s ill ad- 
vice, attempted unsuccessfully to take her 
own life with a dagger. Antony ascended 
a tower in Alexandria harbor to watch an 
impending naval engagement between 
the Egyptian and Roman fleets. To his 
horror he saw the two fleets join and the 
entire force advance to attack the city. 
Antony realized now that his end was 
near; furthermore, his heart was broken 
by the belief that Cleopatra was responsi- 
ble for the treachery of the Egyptian fleet. 
When Alexas brought false word that 
Cleopatra had retired to her tomb and had 
taken her life, Antony, no longer desiring 
to live, fell on his own sword. The faithful 
Ventidius killed himself. Cleopatra came 
to the dying Antony and convinced him, 
before he died, that she had remained 
steadfast in her love for him. Then, to 
cheat Octavius of a final triumph, she 
dressed herself in her royal robes and per- 
mitted herself to be bitten by a poisonous 
asp. Her maids, Iras and Charmion, killed 
themselves in the same manner. Serapion 
entered to find that Cleopatra had joined 
her Antony in death. 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Erich Maria Remarque (1897- 
Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: World War I 
Locale: Germany and France 
First published: 1928 
Principal characters: 
Paut BAuMeEnr, 
ALBERT Kropp, 
MUuLter, 
‘TJADEN, 
Harz Westuus, and 


Sranistaus Katozinsxy (Kar), German soldiers 


Critique: 
All Quiet on the Western Front is a 
powerful novel reflecting the disillusion- 


ment that followed World War I. Written 


in the first person with short, simple sen- 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT by Erich Maria Remarque. Translated by A. W. Wheen. 
By permission of the author. Copyright, 1929, by Little, Brown & Co. 


tences, this outstanding book makes clear 
the common soldier’s reactions to shell- 
fire, hunger, fear, sickness, and danger. 
There is no show of heroism in the story. 
Yet the hero, Paul Baumer, engenders the 
essence of heroism. He is symbolic of 
any boy who must become a soldier. 


The Story: 

Just out of school, little more than 
nineteen years old, Paul Baumer and his 
companions were in the front lines of 
the army. Albert Kropp, Miller, Leer, 
‘Tjaden, Haie Westhus, the farmer Det- 
ering, and Stanislaus Katczinsky, called 
Kat, the forty-year-old food plunderer, 
were part of the second company in the 
front lines, where Corporal Himmelstoss 
contrived cruel and inhuman assignments 
and punishments for his men, Tjaden 
hated him a little more than the others 
did. Kemmerich had his leg shot off. 
When he died, Miiller got his boots. 

The boys wanted to get back at Him- 
melstoss, but they knew that it would do 
them no good to complain about him. 
One night, when they caught Himmel- 
stoss alone, they threw a sheet over his 
head and gave him a sound thrashing. 
Tjaden never forgot his own satisfaction 
in that accomplishment. 

During the bombardments Paul saw 
men cry like babies or do other things for 
which they were later ashamed. When 
the trenches were quiet the men sat in 
groups talking about what they would 
do when the war ended. Paul always felt 
bewildered during such discussions be- 
cause, having been drafted so young, he 
had no occupation to which he could 
return. 

Himmelstoss was reprimanded for his 
treatment of the men, and they knew 
about it. They could not directly disobey 
him because that would be insubordina- 
tion, but they could jeer at him and in- 
sult him. Tjaden was called before a 
court-martial for his insults, and given a 
three-day open confinement. He thought 
his punishment worth the pleasure of in- 
bulting the corporal. 
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The company moved closer to the 
front. At first the men sat in the trench 
and waited, fighting rats and playing 
cards. The recruits were frightened, and 
Paul and the old-timers kept an eye on 
them. One young recruit went mad and 
climbed out of the trench; he had to be 
tied down to keep him from committing 
suicide. There was a retreat and then an- 
other attack, with the trenches nearly flat- 
tened under the bombardment. After 
one attack a man lay dying somewhere 
on the field. They could hear his cries 
but could not find him. When the sec- 
ond company was relieved, there were 
only thirty-two men left from the original 
company of two hundred. 

Relief came to Paul and the others. 
Good food and rest was all they needed. 
They met some friendly French girls. At 
night they took food with them for a 
bribe and sneaked across the river to the 
girls’ house. The girls helped them to 
forget the war. 

Paul was given a fourteen-day leave. 
He went home to see his sister Erna and 
his mother, who was sick in bed. His 
mother had saved from her own small 
rations his favorite food. He felt strange 
there in his home. Erna told him that 
their mother had cancer. One day he met 
in the street an offcer who demanded a 
salute. Paul went home and took off his 
uniform. People asked too many ques- 
tions about the war, questions which he 
could not answer. 

At the end of his leave Paul went to 
a training camp for four weeks. On his 
last Sunday in the camp Paul’s father 
and sister came to see him. They told 
him that his mother was in the hospital 

Finding his old company, Paul anx- 
iously looked for his comrades. He found 
Kat, Tjaden, and Kropp. Haie had been 
killed. Paul shared with his friends the 
moldy cake he had brought from home. 
The men -were given new uniforms. 
They had periods of extra drill. It was 
rumored that they were going to Russia. 
Then they heard that the kaiser was com- 
ing. After he inspected them and had 


watched a review, the new uniforms were 
taken from the men. 

During an attack Paul found himself 
alone in a shell hole. Panicky and lonely, 
he crawled out of the hole to find his 
friends. Caught by machine-gun fire, he 
crawled into another hole. When a 
French soldier leaped into the hole, Paul 
stabbed him. After what seemed many 
hours Paul noticed that the man was still 
alive. He tried to relieve the dying man’s 
pain. After the man died, Paul’s con- 
science tormented him. When he was 
able to crawl from the shell hole, he 
found Miiller and Kat, who fed him and 
comforted him by telling him that he had 
committed no crime. 

Paul, Kat, Miller, Albert, and Tjaden 
were detailed to guard a heavily bombard- 
ed village where an important supply 
dump was located. They spent’ three 
weeks eating, drinking, and wandering 
about. Enemy fire continued to molest 
them. Albert and Paul were wounded. 
In the hospital they bribed a doctor to 
let them stay together. They were taken 
to a Catholic hospital, where the cleanli- 
ness almost made Paul sick. His broken 


leg refused to heal. Albert lost his leg. 
After a while Paul was able to hobble 
around on crutches, but he could not 
bear Albert’s jealous gaze. Paul recovered 
and went home for a short while. His 
mother was still living. Soon he returned 
to his company. 

The war dragged on. Miller was killed 
and Paul inherited Kemmerich’s boots. 
Dysentery, typhus, influenza, and violent 
death dogged them constantly. Kat was 
wounded while he and Paul were in a 
trench together. Paul carried his friend 
through the lines. Just as he brought him 
to safety, Kat was killed when a piece 
of shrapnel struck him in the head. 

The summer of 1918 passed. Paul was 
lonely and philosophical. He stayed in a 
convalescent ward after he had been 
slightly gassed. The meaning of the war 
loomed dismally before him. No one will 
ever know, he thought, what the war had 
done to him and the other soldiers. 

In October, 1918, on a day when the 
army communiqué reported that all was 
quiet on the western front, a stray bullet 
hit Paul, and he died. 


ALL THE KING’S MEN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Robert Penn Warren (1905- ) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Late 1920's and early 1930’s 
Locale: Southern U.S.A. 

First published: 1946 


Principal characters: 


Jack Burpen, a journalist and political lackey 
Wire Srarx, a political boss 


Savie Burxz, his mistress 


ANNE STANTON, 2 social worker 
Apam Stanton, her brother 


Juvcx Irwin 


Critique: 

All the King’s Men, after a sluggish be- 
ginning, races smoothly to its inevitable 
ending. Warren’s literary style is excel- 
lent. It is so good that the reader is likely 


to regret reaching the final pages of the 
book. Although the rise of Willie Stark 
is ostensibly the theme of the novel, the 
real issue is the character of Jack Burden, 


ALL THE KING’S MEN by Robert Penn Warren. By permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc. Copyright, 1946, by Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 


a caustic-tongued, brilliant journalist, 
whose self-examination becomes a symbol 
of the era that is treated in the book. From 
the opening description of Sugar Boy’s 
drive through the country highway until 
the last pages when Jack Burden realizes 
his self-destruction and, phoenix-like, rises 
from the ruins of his past to make a new 
life with Anne Stanton, the plot is grip- 
ping and real. 


The Story: 


When Governor Willie Stark tried to 
intimidate old Judge Irwin of Burden’s 
Landing, the judge stood firm against the 
demagogue’s threats. As a result, Willie 
ordered Jack Burden to find some scandal 
in the judge’s past that could ruin the 
elderly man. 

Jack had met Willie back in 1922, 
when Willie, the county treasurer, and 
Lucy Stark, his schoolteacher wife, were 
fighting against a corrupt building con- 
tractor who was constructing the new 
schoolhouse. Sent by his newspaper, the 
Chronicle, to investigate, Jack found 
Willie and Lucy both out of jobs but 
still fighting against graft. ‘Two years later 
the fire escape of the school collapsed 
during a fire drill and Willie became a 
hero. 

Willie then ran in the Democratic 
primary race for governor. There were 
two factions, those of Harrison and Mac- 
Murfce. Because it was to be a close elec- 
tion, someone proposed that Willie be 
used as a dummy candidate to split the 
rural MacMurfee followers. Tiny Duffy 
and some other men convinced Willie 
that he could save the state. By then Willie 
had become a lawyer and politically am- 
bitious man. Jack covered the campaign. 

Aiding Willie was Sadie Burke, a 
clever, energetic woman with political 
skill. Inadvertently she revealed Harri- 
son’s plan to Willie. Crushed and gloomy 
at this news, Willie rallied his spirits and 
offered to campaign for MacMurfee, who 
was elected, 

Willie practiced law for a few years 
until 1930 when he ran for governor with 
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the assistance of Sadie Burke, who be- 
came his mistress, and Tiny Duffy, who 
was Willie’s political jackal. 

Meanwhile Jack had quit his job on 
the Chronicle. Reared by a mother who 
had remarried since Ellis Burden had de- 
serted her, Jack had become a faithless, 
homeless cynic whose journalism career 
meant nothing to him as an ideal. He had, 
in his youth, played with Anne and Adam 
Stanton. Adam was now a famous sur- 
geon, and Anne, still unmarried, had be- 
come a welfare worker. 

Jack was in love with Anne, but time 
had placed a barrier between him and the 
girl with whom he had fallen in love dur- 
ing the summer after he had come home 
to Burden’s Landing from college. He had 
been twenty-one then, she seventeen. But 
Jack’s youthful cynicism, which later 
took possession of him completely, spoiled 
him in Anne’s eyes. 

When Jack went to work for Governor 
Willie Stark, Jack’s mother was deeply 
pained and Judge Irwin was disgusted, but 
Jack cared little for their opinions. 

By 1933 Willie was on the verge of 
losing his wife, who could not stand her 
husband’s political maneuvers and _ his 
treatment of their son Tom. Willie assured 
Jack that Lucy knew nothing abcut Sadie 
Burke. Lucy remained with Willie 
through his reélection in 1934 and then 
retired to her sister’s farm. She appeared 
with Willie in public only for the sake of 
his reputation. 

Jack began to dig into Judge Irwin’s 
past. Delving into the judge’s financial 
transactions during the time when he was 
attorney general under Governor Stan- 
ton, Jack learned that a power company 
had been sued by the government for a 
an sum. As a bribe to the attorney gen- 
eral the company fired one of its men to 
give a highly paid job to Irwin. Later this 
man, Littlepaugh, committed suicide after 
writing the facts in a letter to his sister. 
Still living, Miss Littlepaugh told Jack the 
story. 

The issue of the Willie Stark six-million- 
dollar hospital demanded use of this 


scandal which Jack had uncovered. Willie 
told Jack that he wanted Adam Stanton 
to head the new hospital. It would, Jack 
knew, be a ridiculous offer to the aloof 
and unworldly young doctor, but he made 
an effort to convince Adam to take the 
post. Adam flatly refused. A few days later 
Anne sent for Jack. She wanted Adam to 
take the position. Jack showed Anne the 
documents proving Judge Irwin’s ac- 
ceptance of a bribe and Governor Stan- 
ton’s attempt to cover up for his friend. 
Knowing that Adam would want to pro- 
tect his father’s good name, Anne showed 
the evidence to him. He then said he 
would head the hospital. Later Jack won- 
dered how Anne had known about the 
plans for the hospital because neither he 
nor Adam had told her. 

Jack’s suspicions were confirmed when 
Sadie Burke, in a torrent of rage, told him 
that Willie had been betraying her. Jack 
knew then that Anne Stanton was the 
cause. 

Disillusioned, he packed a suitcase and 
drove to California. This journey to the 
West and back completed, Jack, his tor- 
ment under control, went back to work 
for Willie. 

One of MacMurfee’s men tried to bribe 
Adam to use influence in selecting a man 
named Larson as the builder of the medi- 
cal center. When Adam, outraged, de- 
cided to resign, Anne phoned Jack for the 
first time since he had learned of her affair 
with Willie. Anne and Jack decided to get 
Adam to sign a warrant against the man 
who had tried to bribe him. Jack also 
warned Anne that as a witness she would 
be subject to public scrutiny of her rela- 
tionship with Willie, but she said she did 
not care. Jack asked her why she was as- 
sociating with Willie. She said that after 
what Jack had told her about Governor 
Stanton’s dishonesty in the past she did 
not care what happened to her. Later, 
Jack persuaded Adam not to bring suit. 
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After Willie’s political enemy, Mac- 
Murfee, tried to blackmail him because of 
a scandal concerning Tom Stark, Willie 
ordered Jack to use his knowledge to make 
Judge Irwin throw his weight against 
MacMurfee’s blackmail attempt. When 
Jack went to Burden’s Landing to con- 
front Judge Irwin with the evidence that 
Jack had obtained from Miss Littlepaugh, 
the old man shot himself. 

In the excitement following the suicide, 
Jack’s mother told him that he had caused 
his father’s death. Belatedly, Jack dis- 
coyered the reason for Ellis Burden’s 
desertion. In his will Judge Irwin left his 
estate to his son, Jack Burden. 

Only one way seemed left to handle 
MacMurfee. Willie decided to give the 
building contract for the hospital to Mac- 
Murfee’s man, Larson, who in turn would 
suppress the scandal about Tom. Duffy 
made the arrangements. 

Tom Stark was a football hero. One 
Saturday during a game his neck was 
broken. Adam reported that Tom would 
remain paralyzed. This news had its effect 
on Willie. He told Duffy that the hospital 
deal was off. Turning to Lucy once more, 
he dismissed Sadie Burke and Anne Stan- 
ton. 

Duffy, driven too far by Willie, phoned 
Adam and told him that Anne had been 
responsible for his appointment. Adam, 
having known nothing of his sister’s re- 
lationship with the governor, went to her 
apartment to denounce her. Then, in the 
hall of the state building, Adam shot Wil- 
lie and was killed immediately afterward 
by Willie’s bodyguard. 

Piece by piece the tangled mess of Jack’s 
life began to take new meaning. He 
separated himself from every particle of 
his past with the exception of two people: 
his mother, whose devotion to Judge Irwin 
over all the years had given her a new 
personality in Jack’s eyes, and Anne Stan- 
ton, whom he married. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Romantic comedy 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale; France and Italy 
First presented: c. 1602 
Principal characters: 
Tue Kinc oF FRANCE 


Bertram, Count of Rousillon 

Tue Counrsss or Rousit1on, his mother 
Hexena, the Countess’ ward 

Paros, a scoundrel, Bertram’s follower 


A Winow oF FrorENcE 
Diana, her daughter 


Critique: 

More serious and dramatic than most 
of the Shakespearian comedies, All’s Well 
That Ends Well is thought to have been 
revised several times before its first publi- 
cation in the Folio of 1623. It is not a 
smooth piece of work. Parts of it are 
farce-comedy; other parts are marked by 
a seriousness of insight that is not always 
compatible with the general tone. Shake- 
speare’s purpose was to portray the 
blindness brought about by prejudices 
formed without reason. Yet he gave 
sound basis for Bertram’s refusal to see 
the good in Helena. Twice she humili- 
ated him and forced him into unwanted 
situations. It took all of Shakespeare’s 
skill to bring about a happy ending in 
the face of such odds. 


The Story: 


Bertram, the Count of Rousillon, had 
been called to the court to serve the 
King of France, who was ill of a disease 
that all the royal physicians had failed 
to cure. In the entire country the only 
doctor who might have cured the 
king was now dead. On his deathbed he 
had bequeathed to his daughter Helena 
his fe and papers describing cures 
for all common al rare diseases, among 
them the one suffered by the king. 

Helena was now the ward of the 
Countess of Rousillon, who thought of 
her as a daughter. Helena loved young 
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Count Bertram and wanted him for a 
husband, not a brother. Bertram consid- 
ered Helena only slightly above a 
servant, however, and would not con- 
sider her for a wife. Through her knowl- 
edge of the king’s illness, Helena at 
last hit upon a plot to gain the spoiled 
young man for her mate, in such fash- 
ion as to leave him no choice in the 
decision. She journeyed to the court and, 
offering her life as forfeit if she failed, 
gained the king’s consent to try her 
father’s cure on him. If she won, the 
young lord of her choice was to be given 
to her in marriage. 

Her sincerity won the king’s conf- 
dence. She cured him by means of her 
father’s prescription and as her boon 
asked for Bertram for her husband. That 
young man protested to the king, but 
the ruler kept his promise, not only be- 
cause he had given his word but also 
because Helena had won him over 
completely. 

When the king ordered the marriage 
to be performed at once, Bertram, al- 
though bowing to the king’s will, would 
not have Helena for a wife in any but 
a legal way. Pleading the excuse of 
urgent business elsewhere, he deserted 
her after the ceremony and sent messages 
to her and to his mother saying he 
would never belong to a wife forced 


upon him. He told Helena that she 


would not really be his wife until she 
wore on her finger a ring he now wore 
on his and carried in her body a child 
that was his. And -these two things 
would never come to pass, for he would 
never see Helena again. He was en- 
couraged in his hatred for Helena by 
his follower, Parolles, a scoundrel and 
a coward who would as soon betray one 
person as another. Helena had _ re- 
proached him for his vulgar ways and 
he wanted vengeance on her. 

Helena returned to the Countess of 
Rousillon, as Bertram had commanded. 
The countess heard of her son’s actions 
with horror, and when she read the letter 
he had written her, restating his hatred 
for Helena, she disowned her son, for 
she loved Helena like her own child. 
When Helena learned that Bertram had 
said he would never return to France 
until he no longer had a wife there, 
she sadly decided to leave the home of 
her benefactress. Loving Bertram, she 
vowed that she would not keep him from 
his home. 

Disguising herself as a religious pil- 
grim, Helena followed Bertram to Italy, 
where he had gone to fight for the 
Duke of Florence. While lodging with 
a widow and her daughter, a beautiful 
young girl named Diana, Helena learned 
that Bertram had seduced a number of 
young Florentine girls. Lately he had 
turned his attention to Diana, but she, 
a pure and virtuous girl, would not 
accept his attentions. Then Helena told 
the widow and Diana that she was 
Bertram’s wife, and by bribery and a 
show of friendliness she persuaded them 
to join her in a plot against Bertram. 
Diana listened again to his vows of 
love for her and agreed to let him come 
to her rooms, provided he first gave her 
a ring from his finger to prove the con- 
stancy of his love. Bertram, overcome 
with passion, gave her the ring, and 
that night, as he kept the appointment 
in her room, the girl he thought Diana 
slipped a ring on his finger as they 
lay in bed together. 
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News came to the countess in France 
and to Bertram in Italy that Helena 
had died of grief and love for Bertram. 
Bertram returned to France to face his 
mother’s and the king’s displeasure, but 
first he discovered that Parolles was the 
knave everyone else knew him to be. 
When Bertram held him up to public 
ridicule, Parolles vowed he would be 
revenged on his former benefactor. 

When the king visited the Countess 
of Rousillon, she begged him to restore 
her son to favor. Bertram protested that 
he really loved Helena, though he had 
not recognized that love until after he 
had lost her forever through death. His 
humility so pleased the king that his 
confession of love, coupled with his ex- 
ploits in the Italian wars, won him a 
royal pardon for his offense against his 
wife. Then the king, about to betroth 
him to another wife, the lovely and 
wealthy daughter of a favorite lord, 
noticed the ring Bertram was wearing. 
It was the ring given to him the night 
he went to Diana’s rooms; the king in 
turn recognized it as a jewel he had 
given to Helena. Bertram tried to pre- 
tend that it had been thrown to him 
in Florence by a high-born lady who 
loved him. He said that he had told 
the lady he was not free to wed, but 
that she had refused to take back her 
gift. 

At that moment Diana appeared as a 
petitioner to the king and demanded 
that Bertram fulfill his pledge to recog- 
nize her as his wife. When Bertram 
tried to pretend that she was no more 
than a prostitute he had visited, she pro- 
duced the ring he had given her. Tha: 
ring convinced everyone present, espe- 
cially his mother, that Diana was really 
Bertram’s wife. Parolles added to the 
evidence against Bertram by testifying 
that he had heard his former master 
promise to marry the girl. Bertram per- 
sisted in his denials. Diana then asked 
for the ring she had given to him, the 
ring which the king thought to be 
Helena’s. The king asked Diana where 


she had gotten the ring. When she re- quirements for becoming his real wife 
fused to tell on penalty of her life, he being now fulfilled, Bertram promised 
ordered her taken to prison. Diana then to love Helena as a true and faithful 
declared that she would send for her husband. Diana received from the king 
bail. Her bail was Hf{elena, now carrying a promise to give her any young man of 
Bertram’s child within her, for it was her choice for her husband, the king to 
she, of course, who had received him in provide the dowry. And so the bitter 
Diana’s rooms that fateful night. To events of the past made sweeter the hap- 
her Diana gave the ring. The two re-_piness of all. 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY 
Type of work: Novel 
Author: Joseph Conrad (Teodor Jézef Konrad Korzeniowski, 1857-1924) 
Type of plot: Romantic realism 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Dutch East Indies 
First published: 1895 
Principal characters: 

ALMAYER, an unsuccessful trader of Dutch ancestry 

Mrs. Acmayer, his Malay wife 

Nana, his half-caste daughter 

Datn Maroora, Nina’s Malay lover 

Laxamsa, Rajah of Sambir, Almayer’s enemy 
Critique: 

Almayer’s Folly is a good example of News that the English were to have 
Conrad’s carefully constructed stories. control of the Pantai River caused Al- 
Laid in the Far East, as many of his novels mayer to start building a new house in 
are, the story is played out against the in- his compound, not far removed from the 
scrutable mystery of nature. The theme one in which he was living. He wanted a 
of the meeting of East and West has long _ house fine enough to receive the British. 
found varied treatment in English literas When the project was abandoned and the 
ture. Dutch were left in nominal power, Al- 
mayer stopped work on his new house. A 
The Story: - company of Dutch seamen christened the 

By marrying Lingard’s adopted daugh- structure “Almayer’s Folly.” 
ter, a Malay, Almayer had inherited that The native rajah, named Lakamba, had 
prosperous merchant’s business and his a compound across the river from Al- 
plans for amassing a huge fortune in gold — mayer’s home. There he lived with his 
from rich mines up the Pantai River. women and his slaves and his principal 
Almayer and his wife had one daughter, aide, Babalatchi. Lakamba kept close 
Nina, a beautiful girl, who had been sent watch on Almayer when he would leave 
to Singapore, where for ten years she was __ for several days at a time with a few of 
educated as a European. She returned his men. But Almayer gave up his trips 
home to Sambir unexpectedly at the end after a time and settled down to empty 
of that time, for she could not bear to be daydreams on his rotten wharf. His native 
treated as a half-caste in a white commu-__ wife despised him. 
nity. Unsuccessful in business, Almayer Nina’s presence in Sambir offered an- 
nursed dim hopes that he could find a other problem for Almayer, for the young 
gold mine and, his fortune made, take men of the settlement were eyeing her 
Nina to Amsterdam to spend his last days _ with interest. 
in prosperous retirement. One day the handsome son of a Ma- 
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layan rajah came sailing up the river in 
a brig and wanted to trade with Almayer. 
His name was Dain Maroola. At length, 
after conversations with Lakamba and 
long conferences with Almayer, Dain got 
what he was after, gunpowder. Mean- 
vhile he had fallen passionately in love 
vith Nina. One night she came into the 
women’s room in her father’s house and 
discovered her mother counting out the 
money Dain had been giving her in pay- 
ment for Nina. Mrs. Almayer had been 
arranging meetings between Nina and 
Dain, and giving them warning at the 
approach of Almayer. Mrs. Almayer 
wished her daughter to remain native. 
She had a deep distrust of white men 
and their ways. 

Dain went away, promising that he 
would return to help Almayer in locat- 
ing the hidden gold mine. When he did 
teturn, he saw Almayer for just a mo- 
ment and then hurried to see Lakamba. 
He told the rajah that his brig had 
fallen into the hands of the Dutch and 
that he had narrowly escaped with one 
slave. Most of his men had been killed. 
And in a day or two the Dutch would 
be up the Pantai looking for him. 

After this interview Lakamba told 
Babalatchi he must poison Almayer be- 
fore the Dutch arrived. Now that Dain 
knew where the gold treasure was, Al- 
mayer was no longer needed. If allowed 
to live, he might reveal his secret to the 
white men. 

Next morning the body of a Malay 
was found floating in the river. The 
head was smashed beyond recognition, 
but it wore an anklet and a ring that 
had belonged to Dain. Almayer was over- 
come with grief, for Dain was his last 
hope of finding the gold. The Dutch of- 
ficers vyho came looking for Dain told 
how he had escaped from his brig and 
how, as the Dutch approached it, the 
gunpowder it carried ignited and blew 
up the boat, killing two of the Dutch. 
Almayer promised his visitors that after 
they had dined he would deliver Dain 
into their hands. 
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Meanwhile Babalatchi was telling La- 
kamba the true story of Dain. Nina had 
been waiting for the young Malay on 
the night of his conference with Lakam- 
ba, and she had taken him to a secluded 
clearing farther up the river. There he 
was now hiding. The corpse that had 
floated down the river was that of his 
slave, who had died when the canoe 
overturned. Mrs. Almayer had suggested 
that Dain put his anklet and ring on 
the body and let it float down the river. 
Lakamba and Babalatchi planned Dain’s 
escape from his Dutch enemies. Know- 
ing that Dain would not leave without 
Nina, Babalatchi and Mrs. Almayer 
plotted to get her away from Almayer, 
who was drinking with the Dutch. After 
some persuasion Almayer did lead his 
guests to the grave of the man recovered 
from the river. The Dutch took the 
anklet and ring as proof that Dain was 
dead. Then they left for the night. 

Nina, willing to go with Dain, felt 
an urge to see her father once more 
before she left, but her mother would 
not let her go into the house where her 
father lay in a drunken sleep. Nina 
went to the clearing where Dain was 
hiding. Soon afterward a slave girl awak- 
ened Almayer and told him where Nina 
was. Almayer was panic-stricken. He 
traced Nina to Dain’s enclosure and 
begged her to come back to him, but she 
would not. She did not want to run the 
risk of insults from white people. With 
Dain she would be a ranee, and she 
would be married to a Malay, a brave 
warrior, not a lying, cowardly white 
man. Almayer threatened to send his 
servant to tell the Dutch where Dain 
was. 

While they argued, Babalatchi came 
up and cried out that the slave girl had 
revealed Dain’s hiding place to the 
Dutch, who were now on their way to 
capture the young Malay. Babalatchi, as- 
tounded when Dain announced that he 
would stay with Nina, left them to their 
fate. After he had gone, Almayer said 
he would never forgive Nina, but he of 


fered to take the two to the mouth of 
the river. So in heavy darkness the fugi- 
tive lovers escaped their pursuers. 

On an island at the mouth of the river 
Dain, Nina, and Almayer awaited the 
canoe that would take the lovers to La- 
kamba’s hidden boat. After the two had 
gone, Almayer covered up Nina’s foot- 
ptints and returned to his house up the 
river. His compound was deserted. Mrs. 
Almayer with her women had gone to 
Lakamba for protection, taking Dain’s 
gift of money with her. Almayer found 
the old rusty key to his unused office. He 


went inside, broke up the furniture, and 
piled it in the middle of the room. When 
he came out he threw the key into the 
river and sat on his porch until the 
flames began to billow from his office. He 
was burning down his old house. 

He lived out the rest of his days in 
“Almayer’s Folly.” Finally he began the 
practice of smoking opium in an effort 
to forget his daughter Nina. When he 
died, the opium had given his eyes the 
look of one who indeed had succeeded 
in forgetting. 


THE AMBASSADORS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henry James (1843-1916) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: About 1900 

Locale: Paris, France 


First published: 1903 


Principal characters: 


CxHapwick Newsome (Cap), an American expatriate 
LamMBeErt STRETHER, his friend 

Maria GosTrey, an acquaintance of Strether 

ComrTEssz DE VIONNET, in love with Chadwick Newsome 
Mars. Pocock, Chadwick’s married sister 

Mamie Pococr, Mrs. Pocock’s husband's sister 


Critique: 

Henry James put great emphasis on 
the construction and form of his novels, 
and The Ambassadors is one of his best 
in point of construction. There are no 
loose ends; the entire story is neatly gath- 
ered together. The importance of this 
novel in Henry James’ work is that in 
it he at last conquered his embarrass- 
ment over people from America. His 
earlier novels had displayed the people 
of his native land as rather barbaric in 
their appreciation of Europe. But in 
Lambert Strether and Chadwick New- 
some, James portrayed two Americans 
who had the intelligence to realize in 


Paris what they had missed in the bleak 
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and narrowed existence of their earlier 
lives in New England. 


The Story: 


Lambert Strether was engaged to 
marry Mrs. Newsome, a widow. Mrs. 
Newsome had a son Chadwick, whom 
she wanted to return home from Paris and 
take over the family business in Woollett, 
Massachusetts. She was especially con- 
cerned for his future after she had heard 
that he was seriously involved with a 
Frenchwoman. In her anxiety she asked 
Strether tc go to Paris and persuade her 
son to return tc the respectable life she 
had planned for him. 


of the agent, Paul R. Reynolds & Son, New 


York, and the publishers, Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 1902, 1903, by Harper & Brothers. Renewed, 1930, 


by Henry James, Executor. 


Strether did not look forward to his 
task, for the young man had ignored 
all his mother’s written requests to return 
home. Nor did Strether know what hold 
Chadwick’s mistress might have over him 
or what sort of woman she might be. 
He strongly suspected that she was a 
young girl of unsavory reputation. 
Strether realized, however, that his hopes 
of marrying Mrs. Newsome depended 
upon his success in bringing Chad back 
to America, where his mother could see 
him married to Mamie Pocock. 

Leaving his ship at Liverpool, Strether 
journeyed across England to London. 
On the way he met Miss Gostrey, a young 
woman who was acquainted with some 
of Strether’s American friends, and she 
promised to aid Strether in getting ac- 
quainted with Europe before he left for 
home again. Strether met another old 
friend, Mr. Waymarsh, an Amcrican law- 
yer living in England, whom he asked to 
go with him to Paris. 

A few days after arriving in Paris, 
Strether went to Chad’s house. The 
young man was not in Paris, and he 
had temporarily given the house over to 
a friend, Mr. Bilham. Through Bilham, 
Strether got in touch with Chad at 
Cannes. Strether was surprised to learn 
of his whereabouts, for he knew that 
Chad would not have dared to take an 
ordinary mistress to such a fashionable 
resort. 

About a week later Strether, Miss 
Gostrey, and Waymarsh went to the 
theater. Between the acts of the play, 
the door of their box was opened and 
Chad entered. He was much changed 
from the adolescent college boy Strether 
remembered. He was slightly gray, al- 
though only twenty-eight. 

Both Strether and Chad Newsome 
pleased each other on sight. Over coffee 
after the theater, the older man told 
Chad why he had come to Europe. 
Chad answered that all he asked was an 
opportunity to be convinced that he 
should return. 
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A few days later Chad took Strether 
and his friends to 2 tea where they met 
Mme. and Mlle. de Vionnet. The 
former, who had married a French count. 
turned out to be an old school friend 
of Miss Gostrey. Strether was at a loss 
to understand whether Chad was in love 
with the comtesse or with her daughter 
Jeanne. Since the older woman was only 
a few years the senior of the young man 
and as beautiful as her daughter, either 
was possibly the object of his affections. 

As the days slipped by it became ap- 
parent to Strether that he himself 
wanted to stay in Paris. The French city 
and its life were much calmer and more 
beautiful than the provincial existence 
he had known in Woollett, and he began 
to understand why Chad was unwilling 
co go back to his mother and the New- 
some tills. 

Strether learned that Chad was in 
love with Mme. de Vionnet, rather than 
with her daughter. The comtesse had 
been separated from her husband for 
many years, but their position and _te- 
ligion made divorce impossible. Strether, 
who was often in the company of the 
Frenchwoman, soon fell under her 
charm. Miss Gostrey, who had known 
Mme. de Vionnet for many years, had 
only praise for her and questioned 
Strether as to the advisability of remov- 
ing Chad from the woman’s continued 
influence. 

One morning Chad announced to 
Strether that he was ready to return 
immediately to America. The young man 
was puzzled when Strether replied that 
he was not sure it was wise for either 
of them to return, that it would be wiser 
for them both to reconsider whether they 
would not be better off in Paris than 
in New England. 

When Mrs. Newsome, back in Amer- 
ica, received word of that decision on 
the part of her ambassador, she im- 
mediately sent the Pococks, her daughter 
and son-in-law, to Paris along with 
Mamie Pocock, the girl she hoped her son 


would marry. They were to bring back 
both Strether and her son. 

Mrs. Newsome’s daughter and her 
relatives did not come to Paris with an 
obvious ill-will. Their attitude seemed 
to be that Chad and Strether had some- 
how drifted astray, and it was their duty 
to set them right. At least that was the 
attitude of Mrs. Pocock. Her husband, 
however, was not at all interested in 
having Chad return, for in the young 
man’s absence Mr. Pocock controlled 
the Newsome mills. Mr. Pocock further 
saw that his visit was probably the last 
opportunity he would have for a gay 
time in the European city, and so he 
was quite willing to spend his holiday 
going to theaters and cafés. His younger 
sister, Mamie, seemed to take little inter- 
est in the recall of her supposed fiancé, 
for she had become interested in Chad’s 
friend, Mr. Bilham. 

The more Strether saw of Mme. de 
Vionnet after the arrival of the Pococks, 
the more he was convinced that the 
Frenchwoman was both noble and sin- 
cere in her attempts to make friends 
with her lover's family. Mrs. Pocock 
found it difficult to reconcile Mme. de 
Vionnet’s aristocratic background with 
the fact that she was Chad’s mistress. 

After several weeks of hints and gen- 
teel pleading, the Pococks and Mamie 
went to Switzerland, leaving Chad to 
make a decision whether to return to 
America. As for Mr. Strether, Mrs. 
Newsome had advised that he be left 
alone to make his own decision, for the 
widow wanted to avoid the appearance 


of having lost her dignity or her sense 
of propriety. 

While the Pococks were gone, Strether 
and Chad discussed the course they 
should follow. Chad was uncertain of his 
attitude toward Mamie Pocock. Strether 
assured him that the girl was already 
happy with her new love, Mr. Bilham, 
who had told Strether that he intended 
to marry the American girl. His advice, 
contrary to what he had thought when 
he had sailed from America, was that 
Chadwick Newsome should remain in 
France with the comtesse, despite the fact 
that the young man could not marry her 
and would, by remaining in Europe, 
lose the opportunity to make himself an 
extremely rich man. Chad decided to 
take his older friend’s counsel. 

Waymarsh, who had promised his 
help in persuading Chad to return to 
America, was outraged at Strether’s 
changed attitude. Miss Gostrey, however, 
remained loyal, for she had fallen deeply 
in love with Strether during their time 
together in Paris. But Strether, real- 
izing her feelings, told her that he had 
tu go back to America alone. His object 
in Europe had been to return Chad 
Newsome to his mother. Because he had 
failed in that mission and would never 
marry Mrs. Newsome, he could not 
justify himself by marrying another 
woman whom he had met on a journey 
financed by the woman he had at one 
time intended to marry. Only Mme. 
Vionnet, he felt, could truly appreciate 
the irony of his position. 


AMPHITRYON 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Titus Maccius Plautus (c. 254-184 B.C.) 


Type of plot: Farce 

Time of plot: The Heroic Age 
Locale: Thebes 

First presented: c, 185 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


AmpPuITRYON, a Theban general 


Atomena, his wife 


Jurirer, and 
Mercury, Roman gods 


Sosia, Amphitryon’s slave 


Critique: 

Amphitryon is closely akin to many of 
the other Plautine plays in that it is a com- 
edy of mistaken identity. It has long been 
believed that a lost Greek play was the 
original of Plautus’ comedy, but no defi- 
nite proof is available. Amphitryon has 
had a great influence on modern drama 
throughout the Western world, and there 
have been numerous translations, adapta- 
tions, and imitations. Such great drama- 
tists as John Dryden, in England, and 
Moliére, in France, made use of its theme 
and structure. Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, taken largely from Plautus’ The 
Menaechmi, owes something also to Am- 
phitryon. In very recent times a produc- 
tion of the story as adapted by Jean 
Giraudoux was successful as a stage play 
under the title Amphitryon 38. 


The Story: 

Amphitryon, a Theban, joined the 
army of Thebes to fight against the 
Teloboans. When he left for the wars, his 
wife Alcmena, daughter of Electryon, 
was pregnant. Nevertheless, in the ab- 
sence of Amphitryon, Jupiter fell in love 
with Alcmena and decided that he must 
enjoy her favors. Disguising himself as 
Amphitryon, Jupiter appeared to Alemena 
as her husband, just returned from a 
battle with the Teloboans. Alcmena was 
unable to penetrate the disguise of the 
impostor and welcomed Jupiter as her 
husband. Because Jupiter wished to enjoy 
Alcmena as long as possible, he had the 
sun, moon, and stars remain fixed, and so 
the night he spent with Alcmena was long 
enough for her to conceive and be ready 
to bring forth a child by Jupiter at the 
same time she gave birth to the child by 
her husband. 

In the meantime Amphitryon’s ship re- 
turned to Thebes. Because it was still 
night Amphitryon’s slave, Sosia, fearfully 
walking the streets of the sleeping town, 
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tried to console himself with the pleasant- 
ness of the news he was bringing to its 
citizens. He thought how well his master, 
Amphitryon, had handled the war with 
the Teloboans, how the enemy had re- 
fused to arbitrate the dispute over lands, 
how the battle had been joined, and how 
Amphitryon had been awarded the golden 
cup of Pterela as a token of the valor dis: 
played in the battle. 

While Sosia soliloquized, Mercury, dis- 
guised as Sosia, was listening to every 
word. Mercury had assumed the disguise 
to aid his father, Jupiter, in the latter’s 
scheme to make love to Alcmena. As 
Sosia came through the streets to Am- 
phitryon’s house, Mercury, in the guise of 
Sosia, was guarding the house and the in- 
mates against any disturbance. When 
Sosia saw Mercury he was afraid, but he 
went up to the door and tried to enter. 
Mercury, as Sosia, told him to be gone and 
beat him with his fists. When Sosia cried 
out that he was a slave named Sosia who 
belonged to the household, he received 
another drubbing. 

Sosia, confused, then asked the stranger 
who he was. Merucry replied that he was 
Sosia, a slave of the household. Looking 
closely, Sosia saw that the person in front 
of him was dressed and looked exactly like 
himself. When Sosia went on to ask ques- 
tions about the household, Mercury an- 
swered each one satisfactorily. Sosia asked 
about his own conduct during the battle; 
Mercury replied that he had been drink- 
ing. Knowing that the answer was correct 
and sure that someone had stolen his very 
identity, Sosia ran off to the ship, leaving 
Mercury to chuckle over the ruse which 
would prevent Amphitryon from spoiling 
Jupiter's night with Alcmena. 

Eventually Jupiter took leave of 
Alcmena, after telling her that he had to 
return to his army, lest the men become 
bitter because their leader absented him- 


self while they could not. When she grew 
sad at the thought of his departure, the 
god, to propitiate her, gave her the golden 
cup of Pterela which Amphitryon had re- 
ceived as a token of merit in the war. As 
he left, Jupiter ordered the night to move 
on in its regular course. 

Amphitryon was furious when Sosia re- 
turned to the ship. He thought that the 
slave must be mad or, at the very least, 
drunk, and he refused to believe that any- 
one could have stolen the identity of 
Sosia, as the slave declared. Amphitryon, 
anxious to discover what was happening, 
set out for his home immediately, taking 
Sosia with him. By the time the real Am- 
phitryon and Sosia arrived at the house 
Jupiter and Mercury had departed. 
Alcmena was surprised to see her husband 
return in so short a time. She feared that 
he was simply testing her fidelity. 

Amphitryon, greeting his wife as a hus- 
band would after an absence of months, 
was unable to understand what Alemena 
meant when she rebuked him for leaving 
her a short time before on a pretext of re- 
turning to his army. When she told Am- 
phitryon that he had spent the night with 
her, Amphitryon became suddenly and 
decidedly angry. Then she mentioned the 
golden cup of Pterela, which she had re- 
ceived from Jupiter during his visit in 
disguise. Amphitryon declared she could 
not have the cup, for he had it under seal 
in his possession. But when he opened the 
chest in which he had put the cup, it was 
missing; the gods had stolen it to give to 
Alcmena. 

In spite of the evidence produced to 
show that it was he who had been with 
his wife, Amphitryon was exceedingly 
angry and accused his wife of losing her 
honor by breaking her marriage vows. 
Alcmena, entirely innocent of any such 
intent and still believing that her husband 
had visited her earlier, was hurt and 
furious at the charges he made. Amphit- 
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ryon, wishing to be fair but wanting to get 
to the bottom of the matter, went to get 
Alcmena’s kinsman, Naucrates, who had 
been with him all night on board the 
ship. He also told Alcmena that he would 
divorce her unless she could prove her in- 
nocence. 

Alcmena was upset at the charges 
heaped upon her by Amphitryon and 
made plans to leave the house. Jupiter, 
sorry for the trouble he had caused, pre- 
pared to help her. He appeared to 
Alcmena in disguise and softened some- 
what her anger against Amphitryon. 
Speaking as Amphitryon, he apologized 
for the charges made against Alcmena’s 
honesty and virtue. 

Amphitryon was unable to find Nau- 
crates and returned to his home. Warned 
by Mercury, Jupiter appeared as Amphit- 
ryon, and a riotous scene, with both men 
seeming to be Amphitryon, followed, an 
argument broken off when word came 
that Alcmena was about to give birth to a 
child. As Amphitryon prepared to leave. 
Jupiter struck him unconscious with a 
thunderbolt. With Jupiter’s aid Alemena 
painlessly gave birth to two sons, one by 
Amphitryon and the other by Jupiter. One 
child was so active that he could hardl 
be held on his cot to be bathed, and the 
waiting-women reported that within a few 
minutes of his birth the baby had 
strangled two large snakes that entered 
the room. The voice of Jupiter called out 
to Alcmena and told her that the lusty 
lad, Hercules, was his and the other child 
Amphitryon’s. 

After the waiting-women had gone, 
Jupiter himself appeared to Amphitryon 
and told the husband what had happened. 
When he warned Amphitryon not to be 
harsh toward his wife for producing a 
child by a god, Amphitryon, faced with no 
other choice, promised to obey all that the 
god commanded, 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
(SELECTIONS) 


Type of work: Tales 


Author: Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875) 


Type of plots: Folk tradition 

Time of plots: Indeterminate 

Locale: Denmark 

First published: At intervals, 1835-1872 


Principal characters: 


Karen, who owned the red shoes 


Tue Ucry Duckiine 
Tue Snow Queen 
Kay, a little boy 
Gerpa, a little girl 


THE SHEPHERDESS, a china figure 
Tur CuimneyswEep, her lover 


THe EMPEROR 
A Try SoxpreR 
A Poor SoLpIER 


Critique: 

Hans Christian was a dreamy little 
boy whose thoughts were very much like 
those of many of the characters in his 
fairy tales. When his father died and his 
mother remarried, he asked to go to Co- 
penhagen to make his fortune. Because a 
soothsayer had told his mother that Hans 
would be Denmark’s pride, she let him 
go. When he tried to enter the theater, 
he had little success. However, influen- 
tial men realized he was a poet and be- 
friended him until his publications be- 
gan to attract attention. By the time Hans 
Christian Andersen died, he was Den- 
mark’s most beloved countryman. His 
tales may be fantastic, running through 
many moods, but they merely reflect his 
own character which was equally fantas- 
tic, though lovable. 


The Stories: 


THE RED SHOES 


Karen was a little girl so poor that she 
had to go barefoot in winter. An old 
mother shoemaker felt sorry for her and 
made Karen a clumsy pair of shoes out 
of pieces of red felt. When Karen’s moth- 
er died, the girl had to wear the red 
shoes to the funeral. An old lady, seeing 
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Karen walking forlornly behind her 
mother’s coffin, pitied her and took the 
child home. The old lady thought the 
ted shoes ugly and burned them. 

One day Karen saw the queen and the 
little princess. The princess was dressed 
all in white, with beautiful red morocco 
shoes. 

When the time came for Karen’s con- 
firmation, she needed new shoes. The old 
lady, almost blind, did not know that the 
shoes Karen picked out were red ones 
just like those the princess had worn. 
During the confirmation Karen could 
think of nothing but her red shoes. 

The next Sunday, as Karen went to 
her first communion, she met an old 
soldier with a crutch. After admiring the 
red shoes, he struck them on the soles 
and told them to stick fast when Karen 
danced. During the service she could 
think only of her shoes. After church 
she started to dance. The footman had 
to pick her up and take off her shoes be- 
fore the old lady could take her home. 

At a ball in town Karen could not 
stop dancing. She danced out through 
the fields and up to the church. There 
an angel with a broad sword stopped her 
and told her she would dance until she 


became a skeleton, a warning to all other 
vain children. 

She danced day and night until she 
came to the executioner’s house. There 
she tapped on the window and begged 
him to come out and cut off her feet. 
When he chopped off the feet, they and 
the little red shoes danced off into the 
forest. ‘The executioner made Karen 
wooden feet and crutches and taught her 
a psalm, and the parson gave her a home. 

Karen thought she had suffered enough 
to go to church, but each time she tried 
she saw the red shoes dancing ahead of 
her and was afraid. One Sunday she 
stayed at home. As she heard the organ 
music, she read her prayer book humbly 
and begged help from God. Then she 
saw the angel again, not with a sword 
but with a green branch covered with 
roses. As the angel moved the branch, 
Karen felt that she was being carried off to 
the church. There she was so thankful 
that her heart broke and her soul flew 
up to heaven. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 


A mother duck was sitting on a clutch 
of eggs. When the largest egg did -not 
crack with the rest, an old matriarchal 
duck warned the setting fowl that she 
might as well let that egg alone; it would 
probably turn out to be a turkey. But 
the egg finally cracked, and out of it 
came the biggest, ugliest duckling ever 
seen in the barnyard. The other duck- 
lings pecked it and chased it and made 
it so unhappy that it felt comfortable 
only when it was paddling in the pond. 
The mother duck was proud only of the 
very fine paddling the ugly duckling did. 

The scorn heaped on his head was so 
bitter that the duckling ran away from 
home. He spent a miserable winter in the 
marsh. 

When spring came he saw some beau- 
tiful white swans settle down on the 
water. He moved out to admire them as 
they came toward him with ruffled feath- 
ers. He bent down to await their attack, 
but as he looked in the water he saw that 
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he was no longer a gray ugly duckling 
but another graceful swan. He was so 
glad then that he never thought to be 
proud, but smiled when he heard some 
children say that he was the handsomest 
swan they had ever seen. 


THE SNOW QUEEN 


A very wicked hobgoblin once invent- 
ed a mirror that reflected everything 
good as trivial and everything bad as 
monstrous; a good thought turned into 
a grin in the mirror. His cohorts car- 
ried it all over the earth and finally up 
to heaven to test the angels. There many 
good thoughts made the mirror grin so 
much that it fell out of their hands and 
splintered as it hit the earth. Each tiny 
piece could distort as the whole mirror 
had done. 

A tiny piece pierced Kay through the 
heart and a tiny grain lodged in his eye. 
Kay had been a happy little boy before 
that. He used to play with Gerda in 
their rooms high above the street, and 
they both admired some rose bushes their 
parents had planted in boxes spanning 
the space between their houses. With 
the glass in his eye and heart, however, 
Kay saw nothing beautiful and nothing 
pleased him. 

One night he went sledding in the 
town square. When a lady all in white 
drove by, he thought her so beautiful 
that he hitched his sled behind her sleigk 
as she drove slowly around the square. 
Suddenly her horses galloped out of the 
town. The lady looked back at Kay and 
smiled each time he tried to loosen his 
sled. Then she stopped the sleigh and 
told Kay to get in with her. There she 
wrapped him in her fur coat. She was 
the Snow Queen. He was nearly frozen, 
but he did not feel cold after she kissed 
him, nor did he remember Gerda. 

Gerda did not forget Kay, and at last 
she ran away from home to look for him. 
She went to the garden of a woman 
learned in magic and asked all the flow- 
ers if they had seen Kay, but the flowers 
knew only their own stories. 


She met a crow who led her to the 
prince and princess, but they had not 
heard of Kay. They gave her boots and 
a muff, and a golden coach to ride in 
when they sent her on her way. 

Robbers stopped the golden coach. At 
the insistence of a little robber girl, Gerda 
was left alive, a prisoner in the robber’s 
house. Some wood pigeons in the loft 
told Gerda that Kay had gone with the 
Snow Queen to Lapland. Since the rein- 
deer tethered inside the house knew the 
way to Lapland, the robber girl un- 
loosed him to take Gerda on her way. 

The Lapp and the Finn women gave 
Gerda directions to the Snow Queen’s 
palace and told her that it was only 
through the goodness of her heart that 
Kay could be released. When Gerda 
found Kay, she wept so hard that she 
melted the piece of mirror out of his 
heart. Then he wept the splinter from 
his eye and realized what a vast and 
empty place he had been in. With thank- 
fulness in her heart, Gerda led Kay out of 
the snow palace and home. 


THER SHEPHERDESS AND THE SWEEP 


In the middle of the door of an old 
wooden parlor cupboard was carved a 
ridiculous little man with goat’s legs, 
horns on his head, and a beard. The 
children called him Major-general-feld- 
sergeant-commander-Billy-goat’s-legs. He 
always looked at the china figure of a 
Shepherdess. Finally he asked the china 
figure of a Chinaman, who claimed to 
be her grandfather, if he could marry 
the Shepherdess. The Chinaman, who 
could nod his head when he chose, nod- 
ded his consent. 

The Shepherdess had been engaged to 
the china figure of a Chimneysweep. 
She begged him to take her away. That 
night he used his ladder to help her get 
off the table. The Chinaman saw them 
leave and started after them. 

Through the stove and up the chim- 
ney went the Shepherdess and the Chim- 
neysweep. When she saw how big the 
world was, the Shepherdess began to cry, 
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and the Chimneysweep had to take her 
back to the parlor. There they saw the 
Chinaman broken on the floor. The 
Shepherdess was distressed, but the 
Chimneysweep said the Chinaman could 
be mended and riveted. 

The family had the Chinaman riveted 
so that he was whole again, but he could 
no longer nod his head. When the Major- 
general - field-sergeant-commander - Billy 
goat’s-legs asked again for the Shepherd- 
ess, the Chinaman could not nod, and so 
the Shepherdess and the Chimneysweep 
stayed together and loved each other un- 
til they were broken to pieces. 


THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 


Once there was a foolish Emperor 
who loved clothes so well that he spent 
all of the kingdom’s money to buy new 
ones. Two swindlers, who knew the Em- 
peror’s weakness, came to town with big 
looms. They told the people they wove 
the most beautiful cloth in the world 
but that it had a magical property. If 
someone unworthy of his post looked 
at it, the cloth became invisible. 

The Emperor gave them much gold 
and thread to make him a new outfit. 
The swindlers set up their looms and 
worked far into the night. Becoming 
curious about the materials, the Emperor 
sent his most trusted minister to see them. 
When the minister looked at the looms, 
he saw nothing; but, thinking of the 
magical property of the cloth, he de- 
cided that he was unworthy of his post. 
Saying nothing to the swindlers, he re- 
ported to the Emperor, praising the col- 
ors and pattern of the cloth as the swin- 
dlers had described it. 

Others, looking at the looms, saw 
nothing and said nothing. Even the Em- 
peror saw nothing when the material was 
finished and made into clothes, but he 
also kept silent. He wore his new clothes 
in a fine procession. All the people called 
out that his new clothes were beautiful, 
all except one little boy who said that the 
Emperor did not have on any clothes 
at all. 


Then there was a buzzing along the 
line of march. Soon everyone was saying 
that the Emperor wore no clothes. The 
Emperor, realizing the truth, held him- 
self stiffer than ever until the procession 


ended. 
THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER 


A little boy had a set of twenty-five 
tin soldiers made out of the same tin 
spoon. Since there was not quite enough 
tin, one soldier had only one leg, but 
he stood as solidly as those with two legs. 

The one-legged soldier stood on a table 
and looked longingly at a paper castle, 
at the door of which stood a paper dancer 
who wore a gauze dress. A ribbon over 
her shoulder was held in position by a 
spangle as big as her face. 

One morning the little boy put the 
one-legged soldier on a window sill. 
When the window opened, the soldier 
fell three stories to the ground. There 
he stuck, head down between two stones, 
until some boys found him. They made 
a paper boat for the soldier and sailed it 
down the gutter. After a time the boat 
entered a sewer. Beginning to get limp, 
it settled deeper into the water. Just as 
the soldier thought he would fall into 
the water, a fish swallowed him. 

When the fish was opened, the soldier 
found himself in the same house out of 
which he had fallen. Soon he was back 
on his table looking at the dancer. For 
no reason the boy threw him into a roar- 
ing fire. Suddenly a draft in the room 
whisked the dancer off the table and 
straight to the soldier in the fire. When 
the fire burned down, the soldier had 
melted to a small tin heart. All that was 
left of the dancer was her spangle, burned 
black. 


THE TINDER BOX 
A soldier was walking along the high- 
road one day when a witch stopped him 
and told him that he could have a lot of 
money if he would climb down a hollow 
tree and bring her up a tinder box. Think- 
ing that was an easy way to get money, 
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he tied a rope around his waist and the 
witch helped him to climb down inside 
the tree. 

He took along the witch’s apron, for 
on it he had to place the dogs that 
guarded the chests of money. The first 
dog, with eyes as big as saucers, guarded 
a chest full of coppers. The soldier placed 
the dog on the apron, filled his pockets 
with coppers, and walked on. 

The next dog, with eyes as big as mill- 
stones, guarded silver. The soldier placed 
the dog on the apron, emptied his pock- 
ets of coppers, and filled them with 
silver. 

The third dog had eyes as big as the 
Round Tower. He guarded gold. When 
the soldier had placed the dog on the 
apron, he emptied his pockets of silver 
and filled them, his knapsack, his cap 
and his boots with gold. Then he called 
to the witch to pull him up. 

When she refused to tell him why she 
wanted the tinder box, he cut off her 
head and started for town. There he 
lived in splendor and gave alms to the 
poor, for he was good-hearted. 

He heard of a beautiful princess who 
was kept locked up because of a prophecy 
that she would marry a common soldier. 
Idly he thought of ways to see her. 

When his money ran out, and he had 
no candle, he remembered that there was 
a piece of candle in the tinder box. As 
he struck the box to light the candle, 
the door flew open and the dog with eyes 
like saucers burst in, asking what the 
soldier wanted. When he asked for money, 
the dog brought it back immediately. Then 
he found that he could call the second 
dog by striking the box twice, and the 
third dog by striking it three times. When 
he asked the dogs to bring the princess, 
she was brought to his room. 

The king and queen had him thrown 
into prison when they caught him. There 
he was helpless until a little boy to whom 
he called brought the tinder box to him. 

When the soldier was about to be 
hanged, he asked permission to smoke a 
last pipe. Then he pulled out his tinder 


box and hit once, twice, three times. 
All three dogs came to rout the king’s 
men and free the soldier. The people 


were so impressed that they made the sol 
dier king and the princess his queen, 


ANDRIA 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Terence (Publius Terentius Afer, c. 190-159 B.C.) 


Type of plot: Comedy 

Time of plot: Second century B.C. 
Locale: Athens 

First presented: 166 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


Stmo, a wealthy Athenian 


Pampuitus, Simo’s son 


Grycerium, beloved of Pamphilus 


Davus, slave of Pamphil 


us 


Curemes, another wealthy Athenian, friend of Simo 
Criro, a traveler from Andros 
Cuarinus, a suitor for the daughter of Chremes 


Critique: 

Although Andria was Terence’s first 
play, it shows those characteristics for 
which this dramatist was noted through- 
out his career. As in all'his plays, the ac- 
tion is closely knit, with no digressions, 
and the comedy is of a more serious: turn 
than the popular slapstick humor. The 
language is natural. Actually, the plot was 
not new. Terence admitted that he had 
adapted his drama from two plays by 
Menander, the Greek dramatist who 
wrote The Lady of Andros and The Lady 
of Perinthos. The whole story turns, like 
so many Greek and Latin comedies, on the 
theme of mistaken identity. The modern 
reader will undoubtedly compare it to 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, which 
in turn was freely adapted from The 
Menaechmi of Plautus. Nor have modern 
authors ceased to adapt from Terence’s 
Andria. It was the basis of Baron’s 
L’Andrienne, Sir Richard Steele’s The 
Conscious Lovers, and Thornton Wilder's 
novel, The Woman of Andros. 


The Story: 

One day Simo confided in a servant 
that he had been pleased with his son 
Pamphilus until that very afternoon, 
when he had discovered that his son was 
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in love with Glycerium, the sister of a 
courtesan who had recently died. Simo, 
who wished to marry his son to the daugh- 
ter of his friend Chremes, saw in his son’s 
love for Glycerium a threat to his plans. 

Later Simo encountered his son’s slave, 
Davus, and threatened him with severe 
punishmeuit. Simo was afraid that Davus, 
a clever fellow, would help Pamphilus 
thwart his father’s plans for his future. 
Davus immediately saw that some scheme 
would have to be put into action quickly if 
the love between Pamphilus and Glyce- 
tium were to end in marriage, even 
though Glycerium was already pregnant 
by Pamphilus. 

Pamphilus’ own scheme was to ac- 
knowledge the expected infant and then 
claim that Glycerium was actually an 
Athenian whose father had been ship- 
wrecked on Andros and who had been 
reared by the family of the courtesan as a 
foster child. But Davus laughed at the 
story and felt that no one would believe it 

Pamphilus, warned that. his father 
wanted him to marry that very day, was 
greatly troubled. He was put at ease, how- 
ever, when Davus heard that the ap 
proaching marriage to Chremes’ daughter 
had been refused by the girl’s father, for 


Chremes had also learned of the affair be- 
tween Pamphilus and the courtesan’s sis- 
ter. Davus told Pamphilus to agree to the 
marriage for the time being. Before long, 
he added, some way out of the predica- 
ment might be found. 

Charinus met Davus and Pamphilus 
and told them that he was in love with 
Chremes’ daughter. Pamphilus said he 
had no desire to marry the girl and that 
Charinus was welcome to her. Not know- 
ing the true reason for Pamphilus’ assent, 
Charinus was thrown into despair within 
the hour, when he heard Pamphilus agree 
to marry Chremes’ daughter. 

Later, while Simo, the father, and 
Davus stood before the door of Glyce- 
rium’s residence, they heard the servants 
send for a midwife. Simo was angry, 
thinking that Davus was trying to trick 
him into believing that Glycerium was 
having a child by his son. A short time 
later Glycerium was delivered of a baby 
boy. When Simo heard the news, he still 
thought Davus was trying to trick him and 
refused to believe what he heard. 

Meanwhile Pamphilus waited _pa- 
tiently, believing that no marriage with 
Chremes’ daughter had been arranged. 
While he waited, however, his father met 
Chremes on the street, and they agreed 
once more to marry their children to one 
another. 

When Davus reported the latest devel- 
opment to Pamphilus, the young man was 
furious, for it now seemed certain he 
would never be able to marry the woman 
he loved. Glycerium, from her confine- 
ment bed, sent for Pamphilus to learn 
what progress he was making in his plans 
to marry her. 

Davus, to prevent the marriage be- 
tween Pamphilus and Chremes’ daughter, 
had Glycerium’s maidseryant lay the in- 
fant on a bed of verbena in front of Simo’s 
door. Chremes came up the street and saw 
the child. Davus, pretending that he did 
not see Chremes, began to argue with 
Glycerium’s servant. During the argument 
the fact that the child was the son of 
Pamphilus and Glycerium was shouted 
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aloud. Chremes stormed into Simo’s house 
to withdraw again his offer of marriage 
between Pamphilus and his daughter. 

Soon afterward Crito, a cousin of the 
dead courtesan, came looking for the 
house of his dead cousin. As soon as he 
found it, he asked the maidservant if 
Glycerium had found her parents in 
Athens. Davus, looking after Pamphilus’ 
interests, overheard the conversation and 
entered the house after them. 

When Davus left the house a few 
minutes later, he met Simo, who ordered 
the slave chained and thrown into a 
dungeon. While Chremes and Simo 
were talking over the delayed wedding, 
Pamphilus also left the house. After some 
argument the young man convinced his 
father that Crito had proof that Glyce- 
rium was an Athenian and Pamphilus 
would have to marry her because they had 
had a child. Pamphilus re-entered the 
house where Glycerium was lodged and 
emerged presently with Crito. 

Chremes immediately recognized Crito 
as an acquaintance from Andros. Simo 
was finally convinced that Crito was an 
honorable man from that island. Crito 
then told how Phania, a citizen of 
Athens, had been shipwrecked on Andros 
and had died there. With the man had 
been a little girl, whom the dying man 
said was his brother’s daughter. Chremes 
then broke into the story to exclaim that 
Glycerium must be his own daughter, be- 
cause Phania had been his brother. When 
Chremes asked what the girl’s name had 
been, Crito said that her name had been 
changed to Glycerium from Pasibula, the 
name of Chremes’ daughter. 

Everyone congratulated Chremes on 
finding his long-lost child. Pamphilus re- 
minded his father that there could be no 
barrier to the marriage since Glycerium, 
too, was a daughter of Chremes and, ac- 
cording to the law, Pamphilus would have 
to marry her as her seducer. Chremes, 
overjoyed, declared that he would give a 
dower of ten talents to the bride. 

Davus was freed from the dungeon, 


and Pamphilus told him all that had oc 


curred. While they spoke, Charinus en- 
tered, happy that the other daughter of 
Chremes was now free to be his bride. 
The father gave ready consent to 
Charinus’ suit and said that his only ob- 


jection had been a desire to have his fam 
ily united with Simo’s. In addition, he 
promised that Charinus would receive a 
large dowry as well as a wife. 


ANDROMACHE 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Jean Baptiste Racine (1639-1699) 
Type of plot: Neo-classical tragedy 


Time of plot: Shortly after the close of the Trojan War 


Locale: Epirus 
First presented: 1667 


Principal characters: 


ANDROMACHE, widow of Hector and captive of Pyrrhus 
Pyrruus, King of Epirus and son of Achilles 

Onestxs, son of Agamemnon and spurned suitor of Hermione 
Hermione, daughter of Helen and affianced bride of Pyrrhus 
Pyxapes, Orestes’ friend and companion 


Critique: 

The appearance of Andromache on the 
stage was one of the great events of the 
French theater for 1667 and for all time. 
This play has been acted more times than 
any other drama by Racine. Its dramatic 
simplicity is outstanding. Each of the four 
leading characters is dominated by a sin- 
gle emotion. Orestes loves Hermione to 
distraction; Hermione is overwhelmed by 
Pyrrhus; Pyrrhus is madly in love with 
Andromache; Andromache can _ think 
only of the dead Hector and their child, 
Astyanax. Suffering of an emotional kind 
drives the four characters into a maze of 
spite, love, hate, and vengeance. At the 
end only Andromache is left—Pyrrhus 
and Hermione are dead, and Orestes has 
gone mad. The distinction is important, 
for Racine killed off the three who were 
led by their personal passions, but he 
saved the sole character whose unselfish 
grief was for others. 


The Story: 

Orestes, son of the Greek leader, 
Agamemnon, journeyed to Epirus to tell 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, that the Greeks 
were fearful of Astyanax, the young son of 
Hector and Andromache, who might 
someday a to avenge the fall of Troy. 
Because of their fear, they had sent 
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Orestes to request that Pyrrhus put 
Astyanax to death. 

Pyrrhus had fallen in love with 
Andromache, however, and at first, afraid 
of losing her love, he refused to grant the 
request. To Orestes, who had long loved 
Hermione, betrothed of Pyrrhus, the 
news of Pyrrhus’ love for Andromache 
was welcome. Orestes thought he saw in 
the situation a chance for him to win 
Hermione for his wife. Orestes’ friend 
Pylades was amazed, for Orestes had pre- 
viously sworn that his love for Hermione 
had degenerated into hate because she 
spurned him. 

When Pyrrhus refused to kill Astyanax 
or turn the child over to the Greeks, 
Orestes threatened him. Pyrrhus swore 
that he would make Epirus a second Troy 
before he permitted the death of Astyanax. 
Pyrrhus, hoping that his decision would 
lead her to forget her dead husband, told 
Andromache what he had done, but she 
made no response to his overtures. An- 
gered, Pyrrhus told her that unless she 
married him the child would die. 

Meanwhile Hermione, spurned by 
Pyrrhus, was trying to decide whether she 
loved or hated the king, and whether she 
wanted to flee with Orestes. When 
Pyrrhus, rebuffed by Andromache, went 


to her, they decided that they were still in 
love. Reconciled to Hermione, Pyrrhus 
promised to love only her and to give 
Astyanax to the Greeks. 

But Hermione, changing her mind, 
prepared to flee with Orestes to inflict 
punishment on Pyrrhus, after Orestes told 
her that Pyrrhus had renewed his suit of 
Andromache. Pyrrhus returned while 
they spoke and announced that he was 
ready to give over the boy to the Greeks 
because Andromache had again spurned 
his love and aid. 

Convinced that Pyrrhus had decided to 
marry Hermione only to keep her from 
her Greek lover, Orestes plotted to carry 
off the girl. Pylades, his friend, agreed to 
help in the abduction. When Hermione 
met Orestes, she spoke only of her ap- 
proaching marriage to Pyrrhus, whom she 
still loved. While they talked, Androm- 
ache entered the room and _ begged 
Hermione to protect Astyanax, whom 
Pyrrhus had determined to kill. Androm- 
ache reminded Hermione that Hec- 
tor had championed Helen, Hermione’s 
mother, when the Trojans had wished to 
murder her. Hermione refused to listen 
and scorned Andromache’s request. 

Andromache ‘then pleaded with Pyr- 
thus, but he told her that her plea came 
too late. At last, when Andromache vowed 
to kill herself, her vow and tears moved 
the vacillating Pyrrhus, who once again 
told her that he would marry her instead 
of Hermione and champion the boy 
against the Greeks. But Andromache re- 
fused to save her son by marrying her cap- 
tor and former enemy. After a conference 
with her waiting-woman, she decided to 
consult her husband’s ghost. ‘The result of 
that conference was a decision to marry 
Pyrrhus, thus bringing Astyanax under 
he protection, and then to kill her- 
self. 

Hermione, furious when she learned 
that on the following day Pyrrhus in- 
tended to marry Andromache, sent for 
Orestes and told him that she wanted his 
help in avenging herself on the king. 
Without promising herself to Orestes, she 
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asked him to kill Pyrrhus during the 
wedding ceremony. 

At first Orestes demurred. Not wishing 
to become an assassin, he wanted to de- 
clare war on Pyrrhus and earn glory on 
the battlefield. But at Hermione’s urging 
he finally agreed to the murder. She told 
him that it would be easy to commit the 
crime, because the king’s guards had been 
sent to watch over Astyanax and none had 
been ordered to guard the nuptial cere- 
monies. She finally added that after the 
murder she would become Orestes’ bride. 

After Orestes left, Pyrrhus came once 
more to Hermione. Hoping that the king 
had changed his mind again, she sent her 
serving-woman to tell Orestes not to act 
until he had further word from her. But 
Pyrrhus had come to tell her only that he 
intended to marry Andromache, come 
what would. Hermione vowed she would 
have revenge. 

This was her message to Orestes. Fi- 
nally Orestes arrived to inform her that 
the deed was done; Pyrrhus had died at 
the hands of Orestes’ soldiers. 

Hermione, turning on Orestes, declared 
that she disowned such savagery and 
would have no more to do with him be- 
cause he had killed the man she loved. 
When Orestes argued with her that she 
had persuaded him to commit the murder 
for her sake, her only defense was that she 
had been distraught at having her love 
spurned by Pyrrhus and that Orestes 
should not have listened to her. When she 
rushed out of the room, Pylades came 
with the Greek warriors to warn Orestes 
that if they were to escape the wrath of 
Pyrrhus’ subjects they must take ship and 
sail away from Epirus at once. The people, 
they said, were obeying Andromache as 
their queen. And Hermione was dead; she 
had min into the temple and thrown her- 
self on Pyrrhus’ body, after stabbing her- 
self with mortal wounds. 

Hearing that news, Orestes turned mad 
and fainted in his agony. His men quickly 
took him away and made their escape 
from Epirus. 


ANNA CHRISTIE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Eugene O'Neill (1888-1953) 
Type of plot: Social realism 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 


Locale: Johnny the Priest's saloon, New York City, and Provincetown harbor 


First presented: 1921 
Principal characters: 


Curis CurisToPHERSON, captain of the barge, Simeon Winthrop 


Anna, his daughter 


Mar Burks, a stoker 


MartHy Owen, a prostitute 


Critique: 

O’Neill claims rightfully that the 
ending of his play was not intended 
to be a happy one. The play illustrates 
O’Neill’s idea that the forces which 
control our destinies and which seem- 
ingly lie outside ourselves are really 
within. O’Neill agrees with Galsworthy 
in maintaining that man’s character is 
his fate and in Anna Christie he proves 
it. 


The Story: 

Old Chris Christopherson looked upon 
the sea as the symbol of a malignant 
fate. True, he was now skipper of the 
coal barge, Simeon Winthrop, but in his 
younger days he had been an able sea- 
man and bosun on the old windjammers 
and had visited every port in the world. 
As far back as he knew, the men of 
his family in Sweden had followed the 
sea. His father died aboard ship in the 
Indian Ocean, and two of his brothers 
were drowned. Nor was the curse of 
the sea confined to the men in the 
family. After the news of her husband’s 
and her sons’ deaths, Chris’ mother had 
died of a broken heart. Unable to bear 
the loneliness of being a sailor’s wife, 
his own wife had brought their young 
daughter, Anna, to America to live with 
some cousins on a farm in Minnesota. 
Here Anna’s mother had died, and the 
git] was brought up by her relatives. 

Chris had not seen his daughter for 


almost twenty years. One day while he 
was having a drink at Johnny the Priest’s 
saloon near South Street in New York 
City, he received a postcard from ‘St. 
Louis telling him that Anna was on 
her way to New York. 

This news threw Chris into something 
of a panic, for living on the barge with 
him was an ancient prostitute named 
Marthy. Chris decided to get rid of the 
woman. Being a kind-hearted soul and 
genuinely fond of Marthy, he disliked 
the idea of turning her out. But Marthy 
said that Chris had always treated her 
decently, and she would move on to 
someone else. 

When Marthy caught a ciety of 
Chris’s daughter, she was shocked. Anna 
was twenty years old and pretty in a 
buxom sort of way. But her painted 
face and cheap showy clothes were tel] 
tale evidence of what she was—a prosti- 
tute. Marthy wondered what Chris’ re- 
action was going to be. 

In his eyes, however, Anna was the 
innocent child he had always imagined 
her to be, and he was even hesitant 
about ordering wine to celebrate their 
reunion. Life on the barge was an en- 
tirely new experience for Anna Christ ph- 
erson. She came to love the sea and 
to respond to its beauty with the same 
intensity with which her father re- 
sponded to its malignance. With the 
soothing effect of her new environment, 
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und the presence of her father’s gentle- 
ness and simplicity, Anna began to lose 
some of her hardness and to build up 
some faith in men. 

One night, while the Simeon Win- 
throp was anchored in the outer harbor 
of Provincetown, Massachusetts, Chris 
heard cries for help. He pulled aboard 
the barge four men from a boat which 
had been drifting for five days after 
the wreck of their ship. One of the 
men, an Irishman named Mat Burke, 
took an immediate fancy to Anna, and 
even in his weakened condition he made 
it clear that he intended to have Anna 
for his own. 

Mat Burke represented everything in 
life that Chris hated. In the first place, 
he was a stoker on a steamship, an 
occupation the old windjammer sailor 
regarded as beneath contempt. Secondly, 
Burke followed the sea and so was con- 
nected in the old Swede’s mind with 
inevitable tragedy. But lastly, and most 
important from Chris’ viewpoint, Mat 
was obviously in love with Anna and 
wanted to take her away from him. 
But to Anna Mat represented all that 
she had always wanted in life. At first 
she was naturally suspicious of his Irish 
glibness, but she soon began to see that 
underneath his voluble exterior there 
were some genuine convictions, a basic 
core of integrity which gave her as a 
woman a sense of security, as well as, 
e the light of her own past, a gnawing 
ear. 

Her father and Mat were mortal 
enemies from the start. This conflict 
reached its climax one day in the cabin 
when Chris, goaded on by the Irishman’s 
taunts, came at Mat with a knife, in- 
tending to kill him. Anna came in as 
Mat overpowered the old man. She real- 
ized that they were fighting over her 
as if she were a piece of property which 
must belong to one or the other. 

This situation was so close to her 
previous experience with men that she 
made them both listen to a confession 
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of the truth about herself, of which 
apparently neither of them had been 
aware. She informed her father that his 
romantic picture of her idyllic life on 
the Minnesota farm was untrue from 
beginning to end, that she had been 
worked relentlessly by her relatives, and 
that at sixteen she had been seduced 
by one of her cousins. At last she had 
gone to St. Louis and entered a bawdy 
house, where her experience with men 
did not differ greatly from what she had 
known on the farm. She informed Mat 
that for the first time in her life she 
had realized what love might be. But 
Mat, having neither intelligence nor 
imagination enough to appreciate Anna’s 
sincerity, angrily called her names and 
left the barge in disgust. Chris followed 
him, and the two men proceeded to 
get drunk. Anna waited on the Simeon 
Winthrop for two days, hoping that Mat 
would return. Finally she prepared to 
go to New York and resume her old 
profession. 

Her father was the first to return with 
the news that to save her from going 
back to the old life he had signed on 
the Londonderry, a steamer to Cape- 
town, Africa, and had made arrange- 
ments for his pay to be turned over to 
Anna. When Mat returned, Anna felt 
sure he had come back merely to kill 
her. He was bmised and bloody from 
waterfront fights. He too had signed on 
the Londonderry, and the irony of her 
father and Mat on the same boat struck 
Anna as funny. Finally she made Mat see 
that she had hated the men who had 
bought her and that all she wanted was 
the assurance of one man’s love. 

Chris was glad that Anna and Mat 
were reconciled, were going to be mar- 
ried and be happy, for he now realized 
that much of Anna’s past misery was his 
own fault. But at the same time he 
wondered what tricks the malignant sea 
would play on Anna and Mat in the 
future. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Arnold Bennett (1867-1931) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Rural England 

First published: 1902 


Principal characters: 


Eruraim TELLWRIGHT, a miser 


Anna, his older daughter 


Acnzs, his younger daughter 
Henry Mynors, Anna’s suitor 
Wir. Price, in love with Anna 
Bzatrice Surron, Anna’s friend 


Critique: 

Anna of the Five Towns was the first 
of Bennett's novels dealing with the pot- 
tery region of the Five Towns. It is pri- 
marily a novel of character, but Anna 
changes so slightly that the reader is 
hardly aware of any development in her 
attitudes or actions. In fact, her tragedy 
occurs because she cannot change her 
original nature. But in ‘spite of certain 
weaknesses, the story has touches of 
Bennett’s great writing skill and human 
insight and is worth the time of all Ben- 
nett lovers. The novel is also Bennett’s 
most detailed study of the repressive ef- 
fects of Wesleyanism, which affects all 
his characters in one degree or another. 


The Story: 


Ephraim Tellwright was a miser, one 
of the wealthiest men in any of the Five 
Towns, a group of separate villages joined 
by a single road. He was a former preach- 
er, concerned more with getting con- 
gregations in good financial shape, 
however, than with the souls of his parish- 
ioners. Although he had made money 
from rentals and foreclosures, in addi- 
tion to marrying money, he lived in the 
most frugal way possible and gave his 
two daughters nothing but the barest 
essentials. Both of his wives had died, 
the first giving him his daughter Anna 


and the second producing Agnes before 
her death. Mr. ‘Tellwright was usually 
amiable. As long as his meals were on 
time, no money was wasted, and the 
house was never left alone and unguard 
ed, he paid little attention to his daugh 
ters. 

Anna loved her father even though 
she could never feel close to him. Agnes. 
much younger, followed her sister’s lead. 
The two girls were especially close, since 
their father ignored them most of the 
time. 

On Anna’s twenty-first birthday her 
father called her into his office and told 
her that she would that day inherit al- 
most fifty thousand pounds from her 
mother’s estate. He had invested the 
original sum wisely until it had grown 
to a fortune. Anna, who had never owned 
one pound to call her own, could not 
comprehend an amount so large. Accus- 
tomed to letting her father handle all 
business affairs, she willingly gave him 
contro] of her fortune. The income from 
the stocks and rentals was deposited in 
the bank in her name, but she gave her 
father her checkbook and signed only 
when he told her to. The money made 
little difference in Anna’s life; it simply 
lay in the bank until her father told her 


to invest it. 
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One result of the money, however, 
was unhappy for Anna. Among her prop- 
erties was a run-down factory owned by 
Titus Price. Because Price was contin- 
ually. behind in his rent, Mr. Tellwright 
forced Anna to keep demanding some- 
thing on account. Knowing that the prop- 
erty would never rent to anyone else, the 
old miser never put Price out but kept 
hounding him for as much as the man 
could pay. Anna usually had to deal with 
Willie Price, the son, and she always 
left the interview with a feeling of guilt. 
Although the sight of Willie’s embarrass- 
ment left her unhappy, she always de- 
manded his money because she was afraid 
to face her father without it. 

A teacher in the Sunday School in 
which Anna taught was Henry Mynors, 
a pillar in the church and a successful 
man in the community. Anna, attracted 
to him, tried to join in his religious fer- 
vor, but she could not quite bring her- 
self to repent and to accept God publicly. 
She felt repentance to be a private mat- 
ter, not one to be dragged out in meet- 
ing. Henry was patient with her, how- 
ever. When the townspeople ‘said that he 
was interested mainly in her money, 
Anna refused to believe the gossip. Henry 
began to call on her occasionally, com- 
bining his courtship with business with 
Mr. Tellwright. ‘The miser persuaded 
Anna to invest some of her money in 
Henry’s business, after arranging first for 
a large share of the profits and a high 
interest. Anna, caring little for the mon- 
ey, liked to be associated with Henry and 
spent much time with him. 

After Anna had received her fortune, 
she was invited for the first time to the 
house of Mrs. Sutton, the social leader 
of the town. Mrs. Sutton’s daughter Bea- 
trice and Anna became friends. There 
was talk that Beatrice and Henry Mynors 
had once been engaged. The Suttons 
took Anna and Henry to the Isle of Man 
on a vacation, and Anna thought there 
could never again be such luxurious liy- 
ing. She had had to take ten pounds of 
her own money without her father’s 
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knowledge in order to get clothes for the 
trip, and the miser had berated her 
viciously when she told him what she 
had done. Being with Henry and the 
Suttons, however, helped her forget his 
anger. When the vacation was marred by 
Beatrice’s serious illness, Anna won a 
permanent place in the Suttons’ affec- 
tion by her unselfish and competent 
nursing. 

After Beatrice had recovered, Anna 
and Henry returned home. Before they 
left the island Henry proposed to Anna 
and she accepted. Later her father gave 
his consent because Henry knew the 
value of money. Young Agnes was en- 
chanted by the romantic aspects of the 
courtship, and Anna was happy in her 
quiet love for Henry. But her joy at be- 
ing engaged was soon clouded by the 
news that old Mr. Price, Willie’s father, 
had hanged himself. Anna felt that she 
and her father were to blame because 
they had hounded him for his rent. Hen- 
ry assured her that Mr. Price was in debt 
to many people and that she need not 
feel guilty. Nevertheless, Anna worried 
a great deal about the suicide and about 
Willie. 

Later Willie confessed to her that a 
bank note he had given in payment had 
been forged. The confession seemed to 
reduce Willie to nothing. Anna, realiz- 
ing that he and his father had been 
driven to desperation, tried to protect 
Willie and his father’s reputation by tak- 
ing the forged note from her father’s of- 
fice. When she told Mr. Tellwright that 
she had burned the note, he was so furi- 
ous with her that he never forgave her. 

Because Willie was planning to make 
a fresh start in Australia, Henry arranged 
to buy the Price house for them to live 
in after he and Anna were married. Al- 
though Anna was sure she could never 
be happy in a house the miserable Prices 
had owned, she was docile and let Henry 
make all the arrangements. 

When Anna told her father that she 
needed one hundred pounds to pay for her 
linens and her wedding clothes, Mr. Tell- 


wright denounced her for a spendthrift. 
Handing over the checkbook, he told her 
not to bother him again about her mon- 
ey. Henry, pleased at the turn of events, 
was full of plans for the use of Anna’s 
fortune. Then there was more bad news 
about Mr. Price. Before his death he had 
defrauded the church of fifty pounds. 
Anna tried to cover up for him so that 
Willie would never know, but someone 
told the secret. Willie, ready to leave for 
Australia, heard of the theft. When he 
told Anna goodbye, he was like a 
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Type of work: Novel 

Author: John Galt (1779-1839) 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 
Time of plot: 1760-1810 
Locale: Scotland 

First published: 1821 


Principal characters: 


whipped child. As Anna looked into his 
eyes for the last time, she knew suddenly 
that he loved her and that she loved 
him. She let him go, however, because 
she felt bound by her promise to Henry. 
She had been dutiful all her life; it was 
too late for her to change. 

Willie was never heard from again. 
Had anyone in Five Towns happened to 
look into an abandoned pitshaft, the mys- 
tery 9f Willie would have been solved. 
The meek lad had found his only way to 


peace. 


THE PARISH 


THe Reverenp Mican BALwuHippeR, minister at Dalmailing 
Lorp EactesuaM, the minister’s friend and patron 

Berry Lansnaw, the first Mrs. Balwhidder 

Lizy Krszock, the second Mrs. Balwhidder 

Mars. Nucent, a widow, the third Mrs. Balwhidder 

Ma. Cavenne, an industrialist 

Lapy MacApa, a high-spirited old lady in the parish 


Critique: 

John Galt was important to his own 
time both as a settler in Canada and as 
a novelist who presented Scottish life in 
fiction. As both a novelist and a leader 
in the Canada Company, he has, how- 
ever, been largely forgotten. In the field 
of fiction Galt was so far overshadowed 
by Sir Walter Scott in his own time that 
he never became widely known outside 
of Britain, and the neglect has contin- 
ued, unfortunately, to this time. A Scot 
himself, Galt wrote in the Annals of the 
Parish about the Scotland he and his par- 
ents had known, and he wrote lovingly. 
His humane feeling and the love he 
gave to his own country can be marked 
on almost every page he wrote. In this 
novel the strongest and most sympatheti- 
cally portrayed character is of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian clergyman of strict Cal- 
vinist persuasion. Hardly less important 


are the descriptions of the new class of 
industrialists. 


The Story: 

As a young man just out of divinity 
school at the University of Glasgow, and 
but recently accepted for the ministry, 
the Reverend Micah Balwhidder was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the established 
Presbyterian church in the village of Dal- 
mailing, in western Scotland. Because he 
had been appointed by a great landowner, 
without their approval, the people of Dal- 
mailing tried to prevent Mr. Balwhidder 
from taking his post. On the Sunday Mr. 
Balwhidder was installed, the ministers 
officiating had to enter the church 
through a window, because the door had 
been nailed fast. Nor did they try to go 
to the church without a guard of soldiers. 

Immediately after being installed, Mr. 
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Balwhidder began a series of visits to his 
parishioners, as he believed a good Cal- 
vinistic clergyman should do. He was te- 
buffed at door after door, until Thomas 
Thorl, the minister’s most outspoken op- 
ponent, relented and accepted him. ‘The 
rest of the parish followed within a mat- 
ter of weeks. Soon after the excitement 
died down, Mr. Balwhidder married his 
first wife, Betty Lanshaw, a cousin with 
whom he had grown up; he believed 
strongly that a minister should be mar- 
ried to accomplish his best work. 

During the first few years of his min- 
istry, during the 1760’s, Mr. Balwhidder 
fought earnestly against two habits among 
his parishioners, smuggling and drinking. 
He felt that both were sinful. In the end, 
however, he became reconciled to tea as 
a beverage, for he thought it better for 
his people to drink that instead of spir- 
ituous liquors. His main objection to 
smuggling was that it encouraged lawless- 
ness among his people and resulted in the 
appearance of illegitimate children. 

One of the chief problems in Dalmail- 
ing, so far as the minister was concerned, 
was the Malcolm family, composed of 
Mrs. Malcolm, a widow, and her five 
children. The minister always tried to 
help them succeed, for they were hard- 
working folk who had known better days. 
The first ray of success for them came 
when Charles Malcolm was made an of- 
ficer in the merchant marine, an event 
which gladdened Mr. Balwhidder’s heart. 
In that same year the first Mrs. Balwhid- 
der died. Her death saddened the whole 
parish, for everyone had come to love her. 

In the following year, 1764, Mr. Bal- 
whidder tried to write a doctrinal book. 
He found, however, that he had too 
much to do to keep his house and servants 
in order and so he decided to look about 
for another wife, and none too soon, for 
one of his maidservants was with child. 
Some of the village gossips blamed the 
minister, although the actual father ad- 
mitted his part in the affair. As soon as 
a year and a day had passed after his first 
wife’s death, Mr. Balwhidder married 
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Lizy Kibbock, the daughter of a very 
successful farmer in the parish. 

The second Mrs. Balwhidder immedi- 
ately set out to augment her husband’s 
stipend. She purchased cattle and hogs 
and set up a regular dairy. Within a year 
she had sufficient income from her pro- 
jects so that the minister’s pay could be 
put into the bank. Her husband approved 
heartily of her industry, not only because 
he himself was made comfortable but be- 
cause the industry of his wife encouraged 
greater efforts on the part of other women 
in the parish. In that year three coal 
mines were opened in the parish, bring- 
ing new prosperity to the people. 

In 1767 a great event occurred in the 
village’s history. Lord Eaglesham, after 
being thrown in a muddy road which ran 
through the village, resolved to have a 
fine highway built to prevent a second oc- 
currence. The new road made transporta- 
tion much easier for the villagers. The 
event also caused the lord and Mr. Bal- 
whidder to become friends, for at the 
time of the accident the clergyman had 
lent Lord Eaglesham some dry clothes. 
Through the nobleman’s influence Mr. 
Balwhidder was on many occasions able 
to help the people of his village. 

Scandal threatened the pulpit in 1772, 
when a visitor from another parish, Mr. 
Heckletext, was invited to speak. Shortly 
after his sermon the church session 
learned that he was the father of an il- 
legitimate child by one of the village girls. 
It was a bitter lesson for Mr. Balwhidder, 
who resolved never again to permit a 
man to speak from his pulpit until he 
had thoroughly investigated the stranger's 
habits and character. 

The 1770's were disturbing times for 
the minister of Dalmailing. Mr. Balwhid- 
der was a peace-loving man who hated to 
see his young parishioners enlist to fight 
against the rebellious colonists in Amer- 
ica. More especially, he hated to hear of 
the battles in which some of them were 
killed. The greatest blow given him b 
the war was the death of the widow Mal. 
colm’s son, who died a hero in a naval 


battle with the French. Mr. Balwhidder, 
who looked upon the fatherless Malcolm 
family as his particular charge, grieved as 
much as if the boy had been his own son. 

He was also in difficulties with Lady 
MacAdam, an older woman who had 
been at court in England and France in 
her youth. A spirited woman who want- 
ed to have a good time in life and to dic- 
tate to other people, she was beside her- 
self when she learned that her son, an 
officer in the Royal Scots regiment, was 
in love with the oldest Malcolm girl. She 
mistreated the girl shamefully, refusing 
even to listen to the minister's remonstra- 
tions. Using his own judgment, he finally 
had to marry the young people against 
her wishes. She soon became reconciled, 
however, after the marriage had taken 

lace. 

After the close of the American Revo- 
lution, a loyal American who had re- 
turned to Britain settled in Dalmailing. 
This man, Mr. Cayenne, had a temper as 
fiery as his name. The weaving mill he 
set up near the village brought prosperity 
to the parish, but it also brought troubles. 
During the 1790’s the weavers who set- 
tled there were in favor of the French 
Revolution, while Mr. Balwhidder and 
his more conservative parishioners were 


all against it. Aside from their political 
differences, the weavers also belonged to 
different faiths, a fact which gave the 
minister grave concern, for he disliked 
any other church to set itself up as long 
as the Presbyterian Church was the of- 
ficial church of the land. He fought a 
lengthy but losing battle against churches 
which preached other doctrines than his 
own. It was the one problem which he 
felt he could not solve, for the tide of 
history was against him. 

In 1796, Mr. Balwhidder again became 
a widower. Still of the opinion that to 
serve his people best he ought to be a 
married man, he took another wife a year 
later. His third wife was Mrs. Nugent, 
a widow of good reputation. 

As the years passed the minister's two 
children, a son and a daughter, grew up 
and were married. Finally, in 1810, the 
church authorities decided that Mr. Bal- 
whidder who had served his parish for 
fifty years, should have some help. But 
he had become so deaf and so forgetful 
that he himself decided to retire. He 
preached a farewell sermon to his crowd- 
ed church and then set himself to write 
into a book the annals of the parish he 
had served so long. 


THE ANTIQUARY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Domestic romance 

Time of plot: Late eighteenth century 
Locale: Scotland 

First published: 1816 


Principal characters: 


JonatHan Oxpsuck oF Monxsarns, the antiquary 
Lovet, an illegitimate son of unknown parents 

Six Artaur Warpour, a baronet, Oldbuck’s friend 
Miss IsapeLLA Warpour, his daughter 


Epre OcHitTree, a beggar 


Hecror M’Inryre, Oldbuck’s nephew 
Tue Eart or GLENALLAN, present head of a powerful family 
DousTERSWIVEL, a magician 


Critique: 
Not one of the most popular of 
Scott’s novels, The Antiquary is never- 
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theless a respected member of the Wa- 
verley group and the novel most nearly 


contemporary to Scott’s own time. Al- 
though it is a romance, it is also a 
novel of manners. Scott admitted that 
when necessary he sacrificed the plot in 
order to describe more clearly the man- 
ners of the characters, particularly those 
of the lower social classes. His char- 
acterizations of the Scottish peasants are 
much more vivid than are those of the 
upper classes. But the touch of magic 
that was Scott’s is evident everywhere 
in this novel, as it is in all he wrote. 


The Story: 


When old Jonathan Oldbuck of 
Monkbarns first met young Lovel, he 
was impressed by the young man’s good 
manners and conduct; but he was also 
mystified by the little he could learn 
of Lovel’s past. It was obvious that 
Lovel' was not the boy’s real name and 
that there was something in his history 
of which he was ashamed. 

From his good friend Sir Arthur 
Wardour, Oldbuck at last learned some- 
thing of Lovel’s history. The young man 
was the illegitimate son of unknown 
parents. Although a benefactor had set- 
tled a large estate on him, he lived in 
solitude and disgrace because of his 
questionable ancestry. To make matters 
worse, he was in love with Sir Arthur’s 
daughter, Isabella. Though the girl 
loved him, she would not accept him 
because she knew her father would not 
permit an alliance with a man of un- 
known and _ illegitimate origins. Even 
after Lovel had saved her life and that 
of her father, when they were trapped 
by the tides, she gave him no more 
than the thanks due him for his bravery. 

Sir Arthur was in serious financial 
straits, in debt to dozens of tradesmen 
and friends, among them Oldbuck. In 
order to restore his fortune, he had 
fallen into a plot prepared by one 
Dousterswivel, an evil magician who had 
promised his aid in finding valuable 
minerals on Sir Arthur’s property. Sir 
Arthur, forced to put up money Toten 
Dousterswivel would work his magic, 
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had already borrowed one hundred 
pounds from Oldbuck, who suspected 
that Dousterswivel was the crook that 
he was. 

Before the magician could attempt to 
work his magic, Oldbuck’s nephew, 
Captain Hector M’Intyre, came home 
for a visit. A hot-headed young man, he 
accused Lovel of lying about the little 
he told of his past. Hector challenged 
Lovel to a duel, and although Lovel 
did everything he could to prevent it 
the duel was fought. Lovel wounded 
Hector fatally, or so it appeared, and 
was forced to flee the country on a boat 
provided by a friend. Hector did re- 
cover, but Lovel did not hear the news 
until much later. He had been aided in 
his flight by Edie Ochiltree, a beggar 
who knew all the secrets of the country- 
side. While Edie hid Lovel in a cave, 
they overheard Dousterswivel trying to 
convince Sir Arthur that he could find 
buried treasure in that cave, if Sir Arthur 
would put up the necessary money. Edie 
used that knowledge to good account. 

When Sir Arthur asked Oldbuck for 
another hundred pounds to give to 
Dousterswivel so that he would get the 
treasure from the cave, Oldbuck insisted 
that they go to the cave and dig for 
the treasure. Although the magician tried 
to prevent the excursion, Oldbuck would 
not be denied. Everyone present was 
completely surprised when, after much 
digging, old Edie the beggar stuck a 
pick into the ground and hit a chest. 
When the chest was opened, the be- 
wildered spectators found a fortune in 
coin; Sir Arthur was saved from disaster. 
Edie, in an attempt to pay back Douster- 
swivel, tricked him into digging for hours 
for more treasure that Edie said was 
also buried in the cave. He also arranged 
with a friend to have a specter appear 
and frighten the magician half to death. 

About the same time there occurred 
another event which was to have great 
influence upon Oldbuck, Sir Arthur, 
and their friends. An old woman in the 


neighborhood sent for the Earl of Glen- 


allan, head of a wealthy and powerful 
family. Before she died, the old woman 
wanted to clear her conscience of a ter- 
tible wrong she had done the earl 
when he was a young man. The earl 
had been in love with a girl whom his 
mother hated, primarily because of her 
family. The earl had secretly married 
the girl before his mother, in a spiteful 
attempt to break up the romance, told 
her son that the girl was his own sister. 
Because of certain letters and the per- 
jured testimony of servants, including 
the old woman telling the story, the 
earl had believed his mother’s story. 
His wife had taken her own life, but 
before she died she had given birth 
to a male child. A servant had whisked 
the child away, and the old woman did 
not know whether he had lived or died. 
The earl, who had lived a life of misery 
because of the horrible crime he thought 
he had committed in marrying his own 
sister, was joyful at the news given him 
by the old crone, even though he grieved 
at the useless death of the girl he loved. 
He told the story to Oldbuck and asked 
his help in determining whether the 
child had lived. 

While Oldbuck and the Earl of 
Glenallan were conducting their investi- 
gation, news came that the French were 
about to raid the Scottish coast. Hector, 
who was now fully recovered from the 
wound suffered at Lovel’s hands, pre- 
pared to gather troops and meet Major 
Neville, an officer in charge of local 
defense. Lovel had not been heard from 
since the duel, and there were rumors 


that he had died at sea. Then old Edie 
brought the joyful news that the ship 
carrying Lovel had put in to shore and 
that all aboard were safe. From his 
remarks to Oldbuck, the old gentlemen 
learned that the money found in the 
cave on Sir Arthurs land had been 
buried there by Lovel and Edie after 
they had overheard the conversation be 
tween Dousterswivel and Sir Arthur. 
Lovel, hearing of Sir Arthur’s financial 
difficulties, had taken that way of helping 
Isabella’s father without embarrassing the 
old gentleman by offering him money out- 
right. 

When Major Neville appeared to take 
charge of the garrison, everyone was 
amazed to see that he was in reality 
Lovel. Lovel, or rather Major Neville, 
brought word that there would be no 
battle. A watchman had mistaken a 
bonfire for a signal that the French were 
coming. As they all stood talking, the 
Earl of Glenallan noted the young 
man’s marked resemblance to his dead 
wife. Then the mystery was solved. 
Through old papers and the words of 
old servants of the Glenallan family, 
the earl learned that without doubt 
Lovel was his son. While a baby, the 
boy had been cared for by the earl’s 
brother and, unknown to the earl, had 
inherited his uncle’s fortune. 

Lovel was restored to his rightful 
place, and within a month he and 
Isabella Wardour were married. From 
that time on all the friends lived in peace 
and prosperity and joy. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: About 30 B.C. 


Locale: Egypt and various parts of the Roman Empire 


First presented: 1606 
Principal characters: 
Mark ANTONY, 
Ocravius Caxsar, and 


Lepwwus, triumvirs, ruling Rome 
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Enoparsus, and 
Eros, Antony’s friends 


Sextus Pompetus, leader of the party opposed to Octavius Caesar 


CieopatTra, Queen of E 


Ocravi, Caesar’s sister a 


CHARMIAN, and 


Irnas, Cleopatra’s attendants 


Critique: 

In his tragedies Shakespeare rose to 
dramatic heights seldom equaled. Al- 
though critics may argue to determine 
the greatest of his tragedies, surely 
Antony and Cleopatra is among the top 
few. Its scope is staggering; it covers the 
whole Roman Empire and the men who 
ruled it. Only a genius could match the 
greatness of the scenes with such beauty of 
poetry and philosophy. Here a man 
born to rule the world is brought to ruin 
by his weaknesses and lusts. Deserted 
by friends and subjects, he is denied 
even a noble death, but must attempt 
suicide. Even that he bungles. The 
tragedy is grimly played out; honor and 
nobility die, as well as the man. 


The Story: 


After the murder of Julius Caesar, 
the Roman Empire was ruled by three 
men, the noble triumvirs, Mark Antony, 
Lepidus, and Octavius, Caesar's nephew. 
Antony, having been given the Eastern 
sphere to rule, had gone to Alexandria 
and there he had seen and fallen pas- 
sionately in love with Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt. She was the flower of the 
Nile, but a wanton who had been the 
mistress of Julius Caesar and of man 
others. Antony was so filled with lust 
for her that he ignored his own counsel 
and the warnings of his friends, and 
as long as possible he ignored also a 
request from Octavius Caesar that he 
return to Rome. Sextus Pompeius, son 
of Pompey the Great, and a powerful 
leader, was gathering troops to seize 
Rome from the rule of the triumvirs, 
and Octavius Caesar wished to confer 
with the other two, Antony and Lepidus. 
At last the danger of a victory by Sextus 
Pompeius, coupled with the news that 
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and 


t 
nd Antony’s wife 


his wife Fulvia was dead, forced Antony 
to leave Egypt and Cleopatra and journey 
to Rome. 

Pompeius was confident of victory so 
long as Antony stayed in Egypt, for 
Antony was a better general than either 
Lepidus or Octavius. When Pompeius 
heard that Antony was headed toward 
Rome, his hope was that Octavius and 
Antony would not mend their quarrels 
but would continue to fight each other 
as they had in the past. Lepidus did not 
matter; he sided with neither of the other 
two, and cared little for conquest and 
glory. Pompeius faced disappointment, 
however, for Antony and Octavius 
mended their quarrels in the face of 
common danger. To seal their renewed 
friendship, Antony married Octavia, the 
sister of Octavius; through her, each 
general would be bound to the other. 
Thus it seemed that Pompeius’ scheme 
to separate Antony and Octavius would 
fail. His last hope was that Antony’s 
lust would send him back to Cleopatra; 
then he and Octavius would battle each 
other and Pompeius would conquer 
Rome. To stall for time, he sealed a 
treaty with the triumvirs. Antony, with 
his wife, went to Athens on business 
for the Empire. There word reached him 
that Lepidus and Octavius had waged 
war in spite of the treaty they had 
signed, and Pompeius had been killed. 
Octavius’ next move was to seize Lepidus 
on the pretext that he had aided Pom 
peius. Now the Roman world had but 
two rulers, Octavius and Antony. 

But Antony could not resist the lure 
of Cleopatra. Sending Octavia, his wife, 
home from Athens, he hurried back to 
Egypt. His return ended all pretense of 
friendship between him and Octavius. 


Each man prepared for battle, the 
winner to be the sole ruler of the world. 
Cleopatra joined her forces with those 
of Antony. At first Antony was supreme 
on the land, but Octavius ruled the sea 
and lured Antony to fight him there. 
Antony’s friends and captains, particu- 
larly loyal Enobarbus, begged him not 
to risk his forces on the sea, but Antony, 
confident of victory, prepared to match 
his ships with those of Octavius at 
Actium. But in the decisive hour of the 
great sea fight Cleopatra ordered her 
fleet to leave the battle, and sail for home. 
Antony, leaving the battle and his honor 
and his glory, followed her. Because he 
had set the example for desertion, many 
of his men left his forces and joined the 
standard of Octavius. 

Antony was sunk in gloom at the folly 
of his own actions, but his lust had 
made him drunk with desire, and every- 
thing, even honor, must bow to Cleo- 
patra. She protested that she did not 
know that Antony would follow her 
when she sailed away. Antony had rea- 
son enough to know she lied, but he 
still wanted the fickle wanton at any 
cost. 

Octavius sent word to Cleopatra that 
she might have all her wishes granted 
if she would surrender Antony to Oc- 
tavius. Knowing that Octavius was likely 
to be the victor in the struggle, she sent 
him a message of loyalty and of ad- 
miration for his greatness. Although 
Antony had seen her receive the ad- 
dresses of Octavius’ messenger, and even 
though he ranted and stormed at her 
for her faithlessness, she was easily able 
to dispel his fears and jealousy and 
make him hers again. After a failure 
to sue for peace, Antony decided to 
march again against his enemy. At this 
decision even the faithful Enobarbus 
left him and went over to Octavius, for 
he thought Antony had lost his reason 
as well as his honor. But Enobarbus too 
was an honorable man who shortly after- 
ward died of shame for deserting his 
general. 
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On the day of the battle victory was 
in sight for Antony, in spite of over 
whelming odds. But once more the Hight 
of the Egyptian fleet betrayed him. 
His defeat left Octavius master of the 
world. Antony was like a madman, 
seeking nothing but revenge on treach- 
erous Cleopatra, When the queen heard 
of his rage, she had word sent to him 
that she was dead, killed by her own 
hand out of love for him. Convinced 
once more that Cleopatra had been true 
to him, Antony called on Eros, his one 
remaining follower, to kill him so that 
he could join Cleopatra in death. But 
faithful Eros killed himself rather than 
stab his beloved general. Determined to 
die, Antony fell on his own sword. 
Even that desperate act was without 
dignity or honor, for he did not die 
immediately and he could find no one 
who loved him enough to end his pain 
and misery. While he lay there, a mes- 
senger brought word that Cleopatra 
still lived. He ordered his servants to 
carry him to her. There he died in her 
arms, each proclaiming eternal love for 
the other. 

When Octavius Caesar heard the 
news of Antony’s death, he grieved. 
Although he had fought and conquered 
Antony, he lamented the sorry fate of a 
great man turned weakling, ruined by 
his own lust. He sent a messenger to 
assure Cleopatra that she would be treated 
royally, that she should be ruler of her 
own fate. But the queen learned, as 
Antony had warned her, that Octavius 
would take her to Rome to march be- 
hind him in his triumphant procession, 
where she, a queen and mistress to two 
former rulers of the world, would be 
pinched and spat upon by rabble and 
slaves. To cheat him of his triumph, 
she put on her crown and all her royal 
garb, placed a poisonous asp on her 
breast, and lay down to die. Charmian 
and Iras, her loyal attendants, died the 
same death. Octavius Caesar, entering 
her chamber, saw her dead, but as 
beautiful and desirable as in life. There 


was only one thing he could do for his 


one-time friend and the dead queen: 
he ordered their burial in a common 


grave, together in death as they had 
wished to be in life. 


APPOINTMENT IN SAMARRA 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: John O’Hara (1905- 
Type of plot: Naturalism 
Time of plot: 1930 

Locale: Pennsylvania 


First published: 1934 


Principal characters: 


) 


Jurran Encuisu, a car dealer 


Caro, his wife 


Harry REILxy, a rich man 


At Grecco, the bootlegger’s handyman 


Critique: 

This novel is in the tradition of the roar- 
ing twenties; it deals with prohibition, 
bootleggers, easy morals. In style it recalls 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, who is mentioned in 
the book. The character analysis is some- 
what in the manner of Lewis’ Babbitt. 
Appointment in Samarra goes beyond 
mere pandering to sensationalism, how- 
ever, in that it sustains a theme of moral 
judgment, as implied by the title. The 
lives led by these people can have no 
fruitful or important end. 


The Story: 


Julian English was thirty, a congenial 
seller of cars, popular with the country 
club set. He had the right connections 
with Ed Charney, the local bootlegger, 
and consequently was always well sup- 
plied with liquor. He and Caroline had 
been married four years. They were both 
natives of Gibbsville and had an assured 
social position. They had no children. 

Just before Christmas they went to a 
party at the country club. As usual, Julian 
had had too much to drink. He sat idly 
twirling his highball and listening to 
Harry Reilly’s stories. Harry was a rich 
Irish Catholic and definitely a social 
climber, Actually, Julian hated Harry, al- 
though Harry had lent him twenty thou- 


sand dollars the previous summer to 
bolster his Cadillac agency. But that loan 
did not give Harry the right to make 
passes at Caroline, Julian thought darkly. 

Harry told stories in paragraphs. He al- 
ways paused at the right time. Julian kept 
thinking how fitting it would be if he 
stopped the stories by throwing his drink 
in Harry’s face. Julian grew bored. On 
impulse he did throw his drink in Harry’s 
face. A big lump of ice hit Harry in the 
eye. 

On the way home Julian and Caroline 
quarreled furiously. Julian accused his 
wife of infidelity with Harry, among 
other people. Caroline said that Julian 
always drank too much and chased women 
as well. More important, Harry had a 
mortgage on the car agency and a good 
deal of influence with the Catholics, and 
he was a man who could hold a grudge. 

Al Grecco was a little man who as Ed 
Charney’s handyman had a certain stand- 
ing in the town. He liked Julian because 
Julian was the only one of the social set 
who was really friendly. Al grew up on 
the wrong side of the tracks. Before he 
was finally sentenced to a year in prison 
he had been arrested several times. When 
he got out he worked in a poolroom for a 
while until his boss died. The widow 
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wanted Al to stay on as manager, but he 
went to work for Charney. Now he de- 
livered bootleg booze, ran errands, and 
kept an eye on the torch singer at the 
Stage Coach, a country inn owned by 
Charney. Helene Holman, the singer, was 
Charney’s girl, and if she were not care- 
fully watched, she might out of sheer 
good-heartedness extend her favors to 
other men. 

On Christmas Day Julian woke up with 
a hangover. As was his custom, he quar- 
reled with the cook. At Caroline’s sugges- 
tion he went to Harry Reilly’s house to 
apologize. Although Reilly’s sister was 
sympathetic, she brought down word that 
Harry would not see him; he had a black 
eye and still nursed a grouch. 

Julian’s father and mother came for 
Christmas dinner. The father, a staid, suc- 
cessful surgeon, was suspicious of his son. 
He always looked for evidence of moral 
weakness in Julian, for his own father had 
committed suicide after embezzling a for- 
tune. He was afraid that the English in- 
heritance was stained. Dinner was a trying 
time. 

Caroline and Julian had supper at the 
club. The usual crowd was there. Julian 
was unmercifully ribbed in the locker 
room. In a dismal mood he sat drinking by 
himself while he waited for a chance to 
see Father Creedon and ask him to patch 
up his affair with Harry. The old priest 
was sympathetic and made light of the in- 
cident. After agreeing that Harry was a 
bore, he promised to send Julian some 
good Irish whiskey. 

Ed Charney was a good family man 
who spent Christmas Day with his wife 
and son. He intended to go out to the 
Stage Coach only in the evening. Then 
his son became suddenly ill. It looked as 
if he would have to stay home. Mindful 
of Helene’s weaknesses, he telephoned Al 
Grecco to go out to the inn and keep watch 
on her. It was Christmas night and she 
would be drinking too much. Al did not 
care for the assignment, but he ape 
went out to the inn and sat down wi 
Helene. 


The country club set began to drift in. 
Froggy Ogden, who was Caroline’s one- 
armed cousin, was the oldest man there; 
he seemed to feel a responsibility for 
Julian, who was still drinking. In a spirit 
of bravado Julian danced several times 
with Helene, even though Al warned him 
of Charney’s anger. Finally, carried away 
by the music and too many drinks, Julian 
and Helene left the dance floor. Caroline 
and Froggy found Julian in a stupor in 
the back of a sedan and took him home. 

The day after Christmas Caroline went 
to her mother and announced her inten- 
tion to divorce Julian. Her mother found 
it difficult to listen to her daughter; she 
believed herself above the foibles of the 
younger generation. Caroline thought her- 
self a heroine in an old-fashioned melo- 
drama. But she was determined not to go 
back to Julian. After meeting him on the 
street and quarreling again, she canceled 
the big party they were to have given that 
evening. 

Al Grecco, as he backed out of the 

arage with a case of Scotch, had decided 
to kill Ed Charney. When Charney had 
phoned him, he had tried to excuse his 
lack of vigilance: he protested that he had 
only let Helene dance. But Ed in a rage 
cal said some things that Al could not 
accept. 

Determined to look businesslike, Julian 
went to his office at the auto agency. He 
sat importantly at his desk and wrote 
figures on a piece of scratch paper. The 
only conclusion he could reach was that 
he needed more money. One of his sales- 
men came in to try to lay down the law. 
He asserted that Julian’s difficulties were 
gossiped about strenuously in the little 
town of Gibbsville. The offense to 
Charney was particularly grave: he had 
been a good friend to the agency and had 
helped them sell cars to other bootleggers. 

Julian left the office in no cheerful 
mood. he wandered into his club for 
lunch. Since it was the day after Christ- 
mas, the dining-room was deserted except 
for some elderly lawyers and Froggy. 
Avoiding his wife’s cousin, Julian sat 


down in a far corner of the room. After 
picking up his plate, Froggy followed him 
and began to reproach him for his conduct 
with the torch singer. He told Julian he 
had always distrusted him and had warned 
Caroline about his conduct many times. 
When Froggy invited him outside to 
fight, Julian refused because he could not 
hit a one-armed man. Froggy became 
more insulting, so that the lawyers came 
to their table to interfere. Julian was in- 
tensely angered when they seemed to side 


with Froggy. Turning quickly, he hit one 
of the lawyers full in the mouth and dis 
lodged his false teeth. 

Julian went home and fell asleep. 
About ten o’clock a society reporter awoke 
him when she came to get a story about 
the canceled party. After several drinks, 
he tried to seduce her but with no success. 
As soon as she left, Julian went to the 
garage, closed the door, and started the 
motor. He was pronounced a suicide by 
the coroner. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
(SELECTIONS) 


Type of work: Tales 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plots: Adventure romances 
Time of plots: The legendary past 
Locale: India, China, Persia, Arabia 
First transcribed: Fifteenth century 


Principal characters: 


SHaupriaR, Emperor of Persia and India 
SCHEHERAZADE, his bride 


Tue FisoeRMAn 


Tue Kine oF tHe Brack Isrxs, half man, half marble 
SmnpDBAD THE Sartor, a wanderer from Baghdad 


Tue Suttan or Inpia 
Houssatn, 

Aut, and 

AuMEeED, his sons 


PrrreBaNou, Ahmed’s wife 
Aut Basa, a woodcutter in Persia 


Cassio, his brother 
Morcerana, his slave 


Axapp1, a good-for-nothing boy in China 


Critique: 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
is the title usually used in English to 
designate a group of tales more properly 
called The Thousand and One Nights. 
These stories, adapted and formalized by 
bazaar storytellers, had their origins in 
many lands throughout the East and 
were handed down by word of mouth 
for hundreds of years. Some present in- 
teresting parallels. In the story of “The 
Three Sisters” a baby is put in a basket 
to float down a river, a circumstance 
reminiscent of the Biblical account of 
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Moses in the bulrushes. In Sindbad’s var- 
ious journeys by sea there are similar- 
ities to the wanderings of Ulysses as re- 
lated by Homer, in one instance a close 
parallel to the Cyclops story. Some of 
the characters have been drawn from 
history. But whether the source is folk- 
lore, religious tradition, or history, the 
tales have a timeless quality appealing, 
from legendary times to the present, to 
authors of every sort. Stories of Robin 
Hood have the same flavor. More re- 
cently, Gilbert and Sullivan used the 


“sisters and the cousins and the aunts” 
grouping such as Aladdin employed to 
impress the sultan that he had plenty of 
followers to back his cause as suitor for 
the hand of the princess. Most scholars 
believe that the collection took its pres- 
ent form in Cairo in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; it was introduced to the Western 
World in a translation by Antoine Gal- 
land, published in Paris in 1704. Tra- 
ditionally there were a thousand and one 
stories told by Scheherazade to her em- 
peror-husband, but in extant manuscripts 
the tales are not always the same. Prac- 
tically all modern editions contain only 
a small portion of the complete collec- 
tion. Those most frequently reprinted 
have become minor classics of the world’s 
literature. 


The Stories: 


Convinced by the treachery of his 
brother’s wife and his own that all wom- 
en were unfaithful, Shahriar, Emperor 
of Persia and India, vowed that he would 
marry a new wife every day and have 
her executed the next morning. Only 
Scheherazade, wise as well as beautiful, 
had the courage to try to save the young 
women of Persia. On the night of her 
marriage to Shahriar, she began to tell 
him a tale which fascinated him so much 
that he stayed her death for one more 
night so that he could learn the end of 
the story. Scheherazade told him stories 
for one thousand and one nights. At that 
time, convinced of her worthiness and 
goodness, he bade her live and made her 
his consort. 

One tale Scheherazade told was “The 
History of the Fisherman and the Genie”: 
A poor Mussulman fisherman drew from 
the sea in his nets a strange box with a 
seal on top. When he pried off the top, 
a huge genie appeared and threatened 
him with death, offering the poor man 
no more than his choice in the manner 
of his death. The fisherman begged for 
his life because he had done the genie a 
favor by releasing him, but the genie 
declared that he had vowed death to the 
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man who opened the box. Finally the fish- 
erman exclaimed that he could not be- 
lieve anything as huge and terrible as 
the genie could ever have been in a space 
so small. Dissolving into a cloud of 
smoke, the genie shrank until he could 
slip back into the box, whereupon the 
fisherman clamped on the lid. Throwing 
the box back into the sea, he warned all 
other fishermen to beware if it should 
ever fall into their nets. 

Another story was “The History of 
the Young King of the Black Isles”: A 
fisherman caught four beautiful fish, one 
white, one red, one blue, and one yellow. 
They were so choice that he took them to 
the sultan’s palace. While the fish were 
being cooked, a beautiful girl suddenly 
appeared and talked to the fish, after 
which they were too charred to take to 
the sultan. When the same thing hap- 
pened two days in a row, the sultan was 
called. After asking where the fish came 
from, he decided to visit the lake. Near- 
by he found a beautiful, apparently de- 
serted palace. As he walked through the 
beautiful halls, he found one in which 
a king was sitting on a throne. The king 
apologized for not rising, explaining that 
his lower half was marble. 

He was the King of the Black Isles. 
When he had learned that his queen was 
unfaithful to him, he had nearly killed 
her blackamoor lover. In revenge the 
queen had cast a spell over her husband, 
making him half marble. Daily she 
whipped him, then had him dressed in 
coarse goat’s hair over which his royal 
robes were placed. In the meantime, while 
she had kept her lover barely alive, she 
had changed her husband’s town and all 
its inhabitants into the lake full of fish. 

The king told the sultan where the 
queen’s lover was kept. There the sul- 
tan went, killed the lover, and put him- 
self in the blackamoor’s place. The 
queen, overjoyed to hear speaking the 
one she had kept from the edge of death 
so long, hastened to do all the voice 
commanded. She restored the king to 
his human form and the lake to its pre- 


vious state as a populous town. The four 
colors of fish indicated the four differ- 
ent religions of the inhabitants. 

When the queen returned to the sul- 
tan, whom she mistook for her lover, he 
killed her for her treachery. Thereafter 
he took home with him the King of the 
Black Isles, and rewarded the fisherman 
who had led him to the magic lake. 

Shahriar was vastly entertained by 
“The History of Sindbad the Sailor’: A 
poor porter in Baghdad, resting before 
the house of Sindbad, bewailed the fact 
that his lot was harder than that of Sind- 
bad. Overhearing him, Sindbad invited 
the porter to dine with him. During the 
meal he told of the hardships he had suf- 
fered in order to make his fortune. 

On his first voyage, to India by way of 
the Persian Gulf, Sindbad’s ship was 
becalmed near a small green island. The 
sailors climbed upon the island, only to 
find that it was really a sea monster 
which heaved itself up and swam away. 
Sindbad was the only man who did not 
get back to the ship. After days of 
clinging to a piece of driftwood, he 
landed on an island where some men 
were gathered. They led him to a maha- 
tajah who treated Sindbad graciously. 
When he had been there some time his 
own ship came into port, and he claimed 
his bales of goods, to the astonishment 
of the captain, who thought he had seen 
Sindbad killed at sea. Then Sinubad 
sailed home in the ship in which he had 
set out. 

The porter was so impressed with the 
first tale that he came again to hear a sec- 
ond, On his second voyage Sindbad was 
left asleep on an island where the sailors 
had rested. There he found a huge roc’s 
egg. Knowing that the parent bird would 
return to the nest at dusk, he waited. 
When it came, he used his turban to tie 
himself to the bird’s leg. In the morning 
the bird flew to a place surrounded by 
mountains. There Sindbad freed himself 
when the bird descended to pick up a ser- 
pent. The place seemed deserted, except 
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for large serpents. Diamonds of great size 
were scattered throughout the valley. 

Sindbad remembered. that merchants 
were said to throw joints of meat into the 
diamond valley, from which big eagles 
carried the joints to their nests close to 
shore. At the nests the merchants fright- 
ened away the birds and recovered dia- 
monds which had stuck to the meat. Sind- 
bad collected some large diamonds. Then 
with his turban he fastened a piece of 
meat to his back and lay down. An eagle 
picked him up and carried him to its nest. 
When he was dropped into a nest, the 
merchant who claimed the nest was indig- 
nant and accused Sindbad of stealing his 
property. Sindbad offered him some 
choice diamonds. In return the merchant 
was glad to take the adventurer back to 
civilization. 

On his third voyage Sindbad was 
wrecked on an island inhabited by can- 
nibal dwarfs and huge black creatures 
with only one eye in the middle of their 
foreheads. Sindbad and his friends blind- 
ed one black giant, but two others helped 
the blind one to chase the sailors. By the 
time the giants and a large serpent had 
overtaken them, only Sindbad was lucky 
enough to escape. 

Sindbad sailed from a port in Persia on 
his fourth voyage. He and his friends 
were shipwrecked on an island inhabited 
by black cannibals who fattened the sail: 
ors before killing them. Sindbad refused 
the food, grew too thin to interest the 
black men, and finally found his way to 
the shore. There he met white men who 
took him to their kingdom. To please the 
king, Sindbad made a fine saddle. In ap- 
preciation the king married Sindbad to a 
beautiful girl. In that country a man or 
woman was buried alive if the spouse 
died When Sindbad’s wife died, he was 
put in a tomb with a small amount of 
bread and water. As he ate the last of his 
food he heard an animal snuffling, then 
running away. Following the sound, he 
found himself on the shore and hailed a 
ship which carried him home. 


Sindbad used his own ship on his fifth 
voyage. After his sailors had broken open 
a roc’s egg, the parent rocs hurled tre- 
mendous stones on the ship and broke it 
to pieces. Sindbad came under the power 
of the Old Man of the Sea and escaped 
only after making the old man so intoxi- 
cated that he loosed his death grip on 
Sindbad. Again Sindbad found a ship to 
take him home; he did much profitable 
trading on the way. 

All his companions on the sixth voyage 
succumbed on a beautiful but lifeless 
coast. Sindbad, expecting to die, built a 
raft which he put in an underground 
river to drift where it would. When he 
reached the kingdom of Serendib, he had 
to be revived. He found the country ex- 
ceedingly rich and the people kind. When 
he asked to be allowed to go home, the 
king sent him there with rich presents 
for Sindbad’s ruler, the Caliph Harun-al- 
Rashid of Baghdad. 

Sindbad made his seventh and final 
voyage to take gifts from:the caliph to the 
King of Serendib. He carried them safely, 
but his return trip was delayed when cor- 
sairs seized his ship and sold the sailors 
into slavery. Sindbad, sold to an ivory 
merchant, was ordered to shoot an ele- 
phant a day. Annoyed at Sindbad’s per- 
sistence, an elephant picked him up and 
took him to an elephant burial ground, to 
which Sindbad and his owner returned 
many times to gather ivory. As a reward, 
the merchant sent Sindbad home with 
tich goods. 

Another diverting tale was “The His- 
tory of Prince Ahmed”: Houssain, Ali, 
and Ahmed, sons of the Sultan of India, 
were all in love with the Princess Nouron- 
nihar, their father’s ward. To determine 
who should be the bridegroom, the sul- 
tan sent them out to find the most ex- 
traordinary things they could. Whoever 
brought back the rarest object would win 
the hand of the princess. 

Houssain found a magic carpet which 
would transport him wherever he wished. 
Ali found an ivory tube containing a glass 
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which would show any object he wished 
to see. Ahmed found an artificial apple, 
the odor of which would cure any illness. 

The three princes met before they 
journeyed home. As they displayed their 
gifts, Houssain, looking through the tube, 
saw the princess apparently at the point 
of death. They all jumped on his magic 
carpet and were whisked to her bedroom, 
where Ahmed used his magic apple to re- 
vive her. The sultan could not determine 
which article was the most unusual, for 
all had been of use to effect the princess’ 
recovery. He suggested an archery con- 
test. Prince Ali shot farther than Hous- 
sain, but Ahmed’s arrow could not be 
found. The sultan decided in favor of 
Ali. Houssain retired to become a dervish. 
Ahmed, instead of attending the wedding, 
went in search of his arrow, which he 
found at the foot of a mountain, much 
farther away than he could have shot. 
Looking around, he found a door into the 
mountain. When he passed through the 
door, he found a fairy called a ee 
who pleased him so much that he mar- 
ried her. 

When Ahmed went to visit his father, 
he refused to discuss where or how he 
lived, but he appeared to be so rich that 
the courtiers grew jealous and persuaded 
the sultan that it was dangerous to have 
his son so powerful a neighbor. The sul- 
tan asked Ahmed to perform unreasonable 
tasks, made possible only by Periebanou’s 
help; but while fulfilling one request her 
brother became so annoyed with the sul- 
tan that he killed him. Ahmed became 
sultan and afterward dealt kindly with 
his brothers. 

Scheherazade pleased her lord also with 
“The History of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves”: Ali Baba was a Persian wood- 
cutter. One day, to hide from a band of 
strange horsemen, he climbed a tree un- 
der which they halted. When the leader 
cried, “Open, Sesame!” to a rock nearby, 
a door opened through which the men 
carried their heavy packs. After the men 
left, Ali Baba used the secret word to in- 


vestiyate the cave. He found such riches 
there that the gold he took could never 
be missed. 

He and his wife were content with that 
amount, but his brother Cassim, to whom 
he had told his story, was greedy for more 
wealth. Without telling Ali Baba, Cas- 
sim went to the cave. He was so excited 
by the gold that he forgot the password 
and could not get out. The robbers found 
and murdered him. 

The robbers tried to find Ali Baba in 
order to kill him and so keep the secret 
of their hoard. The leader brought his 
men, hidden in oil jars, to Ali Baba’s 
house, but a beautiful slave, Morgiana, 
went in search of oil, discovered the ruse, 
and killed the bandits. Again the captain, 
disguised as a merchant, entered the 
house, but Morgiana saw through his dis- 
guise and killed him. 

To reward Morgiana, Ali Baba not only 
made her a free woman, but he also gave 
her to his son in marriage. Ali Baba was 
then the only one who knew the secret 
of the cave. He used the hidden wealth in 
moderation and passed the secret on to 
his posterity. 

No less pleasing was “The History of 
Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp”: Alad- 
din was a youthful vagabond who lived 
in China. An African magician, sensing 
that Aladdin would suit his plans, and 
pretending to be the boy’s rich uncle, 
took him to a secret place to get a :nagic 
lamp. Passing through halls stored with 
treasures, Aladdin filled his gown with so 
many things that he could not give the 
magician the lamp at the moment he 
wanted it, and the magician sealed him 
up in the earth. By chance Aladdin 
rubbed a ring which the magician had 


given him. A genie appeared and escorted 
him home. 

When Aladdin showed his mother the 
lamp, she tried to clean it to sell. As she 
rubbed, another genie appeared from 
whom Aladdin asked food. The food ap- 
peared on silver trays that Aladdin sold 
one by one to a Jewish chapman. When 
an honest jeweler stopped Aladdin one 
day and asked to buy the silver, Aladdin 
began to realize the great riches he had at 
his finger tips, enough to win him the sul- 
tan’s daughter as his wife. 

Because the grand vizier wanted his 
own son to marry the princess, he suggest- 
ed many outrageous demands which the 
sultan made upon Aladdin before he 
could be considered a suitor. The genies 
produced slaves, costumes, jewelry, gold, 
and chargers in such profusion that the 
sultan gladly accepted Aladdin’s suit. 
Overnight Aladdin had the genie build 
a magnificent palace next to the sultan’s. 

Life went smoothly until the African 
magician, while Aladdin was away, per- 
suaded the princess to trade the old lamp 
for a new one. Then the magician trans- 
ported the great palace to Africa. When 
Aladdin came home, the sultan threat- 
ened him with arrest, but allowed him 
forty days in which to find the palace 
with the princess therein. Rubbing his 
ring by chance and summoning its genie, 
Aladdin asked to be carried wherever his 
palace was. The princess was overjoyed 
to see him. After he had killed the magi- 
cian by a ruse, he ordered the genie of 
the lamp to transport the palace back to 
China. There, after disposing of the ma- 
gician’s brother, who had followed them, 
Aladdin and the princess lived happily 


ever after. 


AS I LAY DYING 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: William Faulkner (1897- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 

I ocale: Mississippi 

First published: 1930 


Principal characters: 


Appz Bunpren, a dying old woman 
Anse Bunpren, her husband 


Casu, 

Dart, 

JEWEL, and 
VarRDAMan, their sons 


Dewey De t, their daughter 


Critique: 

Centered around the effect of Addie 
Bundren’s death and burial on the mem- 
bers of her family, this novel has a pow- 
erful unity not always found in Faulkner’s 
longer works. The author tells the simple 
story through the eyes and minds of each 
of his characters. This method of shifting 
the multiple points of view binds the 
Bundrens into a homogeneous group beset 
by the tragedy of Addie’s death and the 
frustrations connected with her burial, yet 
each character emerges clearly with his 
own secrets, his own emotional abnormal- 


ity. 
The Story: 


Addie Bundren was dying. She lay 
propped up in a bed in the Bundren farm- 
house, looking out the window at her son 
Cash as he built the coffin in which she 
was to be buried. Obsessed with perfection 
in carpentry, Cash held up each board 
for her approval before he nailed it in 
place. Dewey Dell, Addie’s daughter, 
stood beside the bed, fanning her mother 
as she lay there in the summer heat. In 
another room Anse Bundren, Addie’s hus- 
band, and two sons, Darl and Jewel, dis- 
cussed the possibility of the boys’ making 
a trip with a wagonload of lumber to earn 
three dollars for the family. Because Ad- 
die’s wish was that she be buried in 
Jefferson, the town where her relatives lay, 
Anse was afraid the boys might not get 
back in time to carry her body to the 
Jefferson graveyard. He finally approved 
the trip and Jewel and Darl set out. 

Addie died while the two brothers were 
gone and before Cash could finish the 
coffin. When it was obvious that she was 


dying, a Dr. Peabody was summoned, but 
he came too late to help the sick woman. 
While Dr. Peabody was at the house, 
Vardaman, the youngest boy, arrived 
home with a fish he had caught in the 
tiver; his mother’s death somehow became 
entangled in his mind with the death of 
the fish and, because Dr. Peabody was 
there when she died, Vardaman thought 
the doctor had killed her. 

Meanwhile a great rainstorm came up. 
Jewel and Darl, with their load of lumber, 
were delayed on the road by a broken 
wagon wheel. Cash kept working through 
the rain, trying to finish the coffin. At last 
it was complete and Addie was placed in 
it, but the crazed Vardaman, who once 
had almost smothered in his crib, tried 
to let his mother out by boring holes 
through the top of the coffin. 

After Jewel and Darl finally got back 
with the wagon, neighbors gathered at the 
Bundren house for the funeral service, 
which was conducted by Whitfield, the 
minister. Whitfield had once been a lover 
of Addie’s after her marriage, and Jewel, 
the son whom she seemed to favor, had 
been fathered by the minister. 

Following the service, Anse, his family, 
and the dead Addie started out for Jeffer- 
son, normally one hard day’s ride away. 
The rainstorm, however, had so swollen 
the river that the bridge had been broken 
up and could not be crossed by wagon. 
After trying another bridge, which had 
also been washed out, they drove back to 
an old ford near the first bridge. Three 
of the family—Anse, Dewey Dell, and 
Vardaman, with the assistance of Vernon 
Tull, a neighboring farmer—got across the 
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river on the ruins of the budge. Then 
Darl and Cash attempted to drive the 
wagon across at the obliterated ford, with 
Jewel leading the way on his spotted horse. 
This horse was Jewel’s one great posses- 
sion; he had earned the money to 
purchase it by working all day at the 
Bundren farm and then by working all 
night clearing ground for a neighbor. 
When the wagon was nearly across, a big 
log floating downstream upset the wagon. 
Asa result, Cash broke his leg and nearly 
died; the mules were drowned; the coffin 
fell out, but was dragged to the bank by 
Jewel; and Cash’s carpenter’s tools were 
scattered in the water and had to be re- 
covered one by one. 

Anse refused the loan of anyone’s 
mules, insisting that he must own the 
team that carried Addie to the grave. He 
went off to bargain for mules and made 
a trade in which he offered, without 
Jewel’s consent, to give the spotted horse 
as part payment. When Jewel found out 
what his father had done, he rode off, ap- 
parently abandoning the group. Later it 
turned out that he had put the spotted 
horse in the barn of Snopes, who was 
dickering with Anse. And so they got their 
new mules and the trip continued. 

By the time they arrived in Mottson, a 
town on the way to Jefferson, Addie had 
been dead so long that buzzards followed 
the wagon. In Mottson they stopped to 
buy cement to strengthen Cash’s broken 
leg. The police and citizens, whose noses 
were offended, insisted that the wagon 
move on, but they bought the cement and 
treated the leg before they would budge. 
While they were in the town, Dewey Dell 
left the wagon, went to a drugstore, and 


tried to buy medicine which would abort 
the illegitimate child she carried, for she 
had become pregnant by a man named 
Lafe, with whom she had worked on the 
farm. The druggist refused to sell her the 
medicine. 

Addie Bundren had been dead nine 
days and was still not buried. The family 
spent the last night before their arrival in 
Jefferson at the house of a Mr. Gillespie, 
who allowed them to put the odorous 
coffin in his barn. During the night Darl, 
whom the neighbors had always thought 
to be the least sane of the Bundrens, set 
fire to the barn. Jewel rescued the coffin 
by carrying it out on his back. Anse later 
turned Darl over to the authorities at Jef- 
ferson; they sent him to the asylum in 
Jackson. 

Lacking a spade and shovel to dig Ad- 
die’s grave, Anse stopped at a house in 
Jefferson and borrowed these tools. The 
burial finally took place. Afterward Dewey 
Dell again tried to buy her medicine at 
a drugstore. One of the clerks pretended 
to be a doctor, gave her some innocuous 
fluid, and told her to come back that night 
for further treatment. The further treat- 
ment took the form of a seduction in the 
basement of the drugstore. 

Cash’s broken leg, encased in cement, 
had by now become so infected that Anse 
took him to Dr. Peabody, who said that 
Cash might not walk for a year. Before 
starting on the trip home, Anse bought 
himself a set of false teeth that he had 
long needed. He then returned the bor- 
rowed tools. When he got back to the 
wagon he had acquired not only the new 
teeth but also a new Mrs. Bundren, the 
woman who lent him the tools. 


ASHES 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Stefan Zeromski (1864-1925) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1796-1812 

Locale: Poland and Spain 

First published: 1904 


Principal characters: 


RapxHagt Oxsromsst, a Pole 


CuristopHER Cepro, his friend 
Heten, beloved of Raphael 
Prince Ginrutrt, a nobleman 


Ex1zaBetT, his sister 


Narpzevski, Raphael’s uncle 


Critique: 

Much of this work is in the German 
romantic tradition. Zeromski describes 
nature in great detail and devotes long 
sections to philosophical speculations en- 
gendered by contemplation of nature. 
The tragic love affair of Helen and Raph- 
ael and the frequent unconnected se- 
quences of action are reminiscent of 
Goethe. In contrast, the scenes descrip- 
tive of some of the Napoleonic campaigns 
are precise and realistic. As a historical 
novel, Ashes ranks high, and as an author 
Zeromski was acknowledged a master by 


Conrad. 


The Story: 


When he was very young, Raphael 
Olbromski paid a short visit to his uncle’s 
secluded estate. Nardzevski, fond of his 
nephew, initiated him into the art of 
hunting. The fierce old man was a firm 
adherent to feudal times and treated his 
peasants as serfs. Casper, his huntsman, 
was his only intimate. Raphael’s visit 
came to a sudden end with the arrival 
of an Austrian official. 

The Austrian lectured Nardzevski se- 
verely on the necessity of paying the new 
taxes and modifying his treatment of his 
peasants, but the old man had no inten- 
tion of truckling to the Austrians. ‘To 
emphasize his attitude, he practiced his 
pistol marksmanship in the dining hall. 
Defiantly Nardzevski ordered his steward 
to summon all the peasants in the morn- 
ing and to arrange for a public flogging 
of a miscreant. Raphael never learned 
what happened afterward because early 
in the morning he was bundled into a 
sleigh and sent home. 

A great sleighing party one winter 


attracted all the gentry. Raphael, mount- 
ed on a spirited horse, followed Helen’s 
sleigh closely. The party stopped to dance 
at Raphael’s poor house, and his aristo- 
cratic father staged a big celebration. 
During the affair Raphael managed _ to 
tell Helen that he would come to her 
window some midnight. The party lasted 
for two days, but Raphael missed much 
of it because he slept in a drunken stupor. 

At school Raphael was no student, 
but he was a leader. One evening he and 
Christopher stole a rowboat and went 
out into the ice-packed Vistuia. When 
they tried to land, the thin shore ice 
broke and the boys were soaked. As they 
went on toward school, they sank into 
a bog. They were nearly frozen before 
Raphael took vigorous measures. He tore 
off his clothes and those of the weakened 
Christopher, and the boys pummeled 
each other to get warm. Then, quite 
naked, they ran back to school, to be 
caught as they tried to slip inside. Chris- 
topher fell ill with fever, and Raphael 
as the leader was sentenced to be chas 
tised. When the beadle tried to carry 
out the punishment, Raphael drew a 
knife, wounded the beadle, and escaped. 

His father, when he arrived home in 
disgrace, imprisoned him in a small room 
and forbade the family to speak to him. 
Later he had to spend months working 
with the peasants. One night Raphael 
took a fine mare from the barn and rode 
through a storm to Helen’s house. When 
a watchman came upon them in an out- 
building, Helen got back to her bedroom 
safely, but Raphael barely escaped ahead 
of the fierce watchdogs. 

A storm came up. Raphael was fol- 
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lowed by four wolves. When his horse 
stumbled, the wolves were on him. Three 
brought down the horse; Raphael killed 
the fourth with his hands. Gravely 
wounded, he was found by an old peas- 
ant and taken home. When he recovered, 
he was cast out of the family and sent 
to live with his older brother Peter, who 
had been cast out years before. 

Peter, in poor health from war wounds, 
lived quietly. Raphael spent delightful 
months in idleness until the arrival of 
Prince Gintult, an old comrade of Peter’s. 
Peter and the prince had angry words on 
the treatment of peasants, and as the 
result of the quarrel Peter had a hemor- 
thage and died. With no home and mel- 
ancholy with memories of Helen, who 
had been taken out of the country, Raph- 
ael went to stay with the prince. 

In the noble household Raphael was 
half family, half guest. The prince gave 
him money for clothes and others gave 
him errands to run. Raphael was particu- 
larly attracted to the prince’s sister Eliza- 
beth, a haughty young girl. One day, 
while they were riding in a group, Eliza- 
beth’s horse ran away. Raphael rescued 
her and made the mistake of kissing her 
as he held her in his arms. She slashed 
his face with her whip. 

The prince suddenly departed on a 
voyage to Venice and Paris, after paying 
Raphael’s lodging in a school for a year. 
Raphael studied fairly well and spent his 
time profitably. When he was forced to 
return home, his stern father outfitted 
him in work clothes and for four years 
he worked on the farm. His release came 
with an offer of a position from Prince 
Gintult. 

In Warsaw, Raphael served as secre- 
tary to the prince, who was writing a 
vague philosophical treatise on Freema- 
sonry. In order to continue the work on 
the secret lodge, Raphael was taken into 
the Masons; soon afterward he was ac- 
cepted in society. Through the lodge, 
he met Helen again. 

Abruptly Raphael and Helen fled to 
the country to enjoy their love. One 
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night they slept in a cave in the moun 
tains. Although Raphael was armed, 
brigands overpowered him as he slept 
and bound him while they had their 
sport with Helen. She escaped their 
clutches at last and jumped over a cliff. 

While he was searching for Helen’s 
body and tracking the brigands, Raphael 
was arrested by a patrol. He did not dare 
give his right name or mention Helen 
for fear of defiling her memory, and 
while in prison he had a long siege of 
fever. More than a year passed before 
he was released. 

Penniless and tramping aimlessly about 
the country, Raphael fell in with his old 
friend Christopher. The reunited friends 
spent happy months on Christopher’s 
estate. Then a soldier who had been with 
Napoleon for twelve years fired their 
imagination, and they decided to leave 
that Austrian-dominated part of Poland 
and join the emperor. Aided by Elizabeth, 
who was now married and living near 
the border, they made a daring escape 
across the frontier. 

Christopher, as an enlisted man, crossed 
Europe with Napoleon and took part in 
the Spanish campaign. His most vivid 
impressions were those of the siege of 
Saragossa, where he distinguished him- 
self for valor and saved a young girl 
from soldiers who sacked a convent and 
raped the nuns. He was thrilled when 
Napoleon abolished the Inquisition. After 
he had been wounded, he saw the em 
peror at close hand. 

Raphael saw action in Poland, where 
the Austrian legions were too strong for 
Napoleon’s forces. Once the Poles were 
preparing to demolish a church, held by 
the enemy. Prince Gintult, fighting as 
a civilian, attempted to save the church 
by interfering with the cannoneers, and 
Raphael helped him. For his deed the 
prince was cut down by an officer's 
sword. In the confusion Raphael carried 
the wounded nobleman away to his fa- 
ther’s house. 

When the fighting died down, Raphael 
was discharged. He went to live at his 


uncle’s old estate, and for a time he was 
happy there. He rebuilt the barns de- 
molished by the soldiers and cleared land. 
Then he began building a house. Just 
as he was finishing, Christopher arrived. 
Invalided out of the army, but well 
again, he was impatient for action. Re- 
luctant to leave his home, Raphael ob- 


jected at first; but finally he agreed to 
accompany his friend. In the middle of 
August, 1812, the Polish Corps was 
united with the Grand Army, and Raph- 
ael returned to serve the emperor. At 
Orsha, Napoleon reviewed his hordes of 
Polish, Dutch, Italian, and German sol- 
diers. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Anatole France (Jacques Anatole Thibault, 1844-1924) 


Type of plot: Humorous satire 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: France 


First published: 1893 


Principal characters: 


Jacques MENETRIER, a young scholar 
Maitre JérOme Corcnarp, an abbot 


CATHERINE, a temptress 
JaEL, a Jewess 


Monsieur p’AstTarac, a philosopher 
P iP 


Critique: 

At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque 
(La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque) 
was the first of France’s many works to 
exhibit in full his peculiar talents. This 
tale is gusty in outline and overlaid with 
vast erudition in philosophy and in an- 
cient history. In plot the novel is remi- 
niscent of Tom Jones but the treatment 
is pure Gallic. France’s humor is always 
subtle and at times wicked. In the Abbé 
Jéréme he has created a memorable char- 
acter, the fluent, scoundrelly cleric who 
becomes a sympathetic creation, 


The Story: 

Jacques Ménétrier’s father was a mer- 
ty cook and his mother a long-suffering, 
plain woman. The father spent several 
hours each night at a nearby tavern in 
the company of Jeannette, the hurdy- 

urdy woman, and Catherine, the lace 
maker. Both ladies helped him relive his 
lusty youth. 

When Jacques was six, he was sta- 
tioned all day long in the chimney cor- 


ner to turn the spitted roasts. His time 
was not altogether wasted, however, for 
he learned his letters at the same time 
from a beggar Capuchin, Brother Ange. 
The good Brother Ange ate well at the 
common table in return for his services, 
and in secret he sighed for Catherine. 

After a drunken brawl, Brother Ange 
was imprisoned, and Maitre Jérdme 
Coignard, a Greek and Latin scholar, 
became Jacques’ tutor. As he grew to 
young manhood he progressed rapidly 
under the scholar’s teachings. 

Jeannette, complaisant with all, initi- 
ated Jacques into the mysteries of love, 
but, perversely, Jacques was attracted to 
Catherine, who made fun of Jacques’ 
beardless chin and refused to take him 
seriously. Jacques and his father were 
greatly discomfited when she ran away 
with Brother Ange. 

One evening a tall, gaunt philosopher 
entered abruptly, crying that he saw a 
salamander in the fireplace. Vigorously 
stirring the ashes, he asked the company 
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if they saw anything. Only Jacques 
thought he saw the outlines of a beauti- 
ful woman in the smoke. The philoso- 
pher was much pleased with Jacques’ 
discernment. 

When Monsieur d’Astarac, their 
strange visitor, learned that the Maitre 
JérOme could read Greek easily, he ar- 
ranged to have the abbot and Jacques 
come live with him. 

At the ruined estate of the philoso- 
pher, the two friends were astonished by 
the rich library. In spite of crumbling 
walls and overgrown grounds, d’Astarac 
was evidently wealthy as well as learned. 
Maitre Jéréme was set to work translat- 
ing the ancient works of Zosimus the 
Panopolitan, with Jacques as his helper. 
According to d’Astarac, the only other 
inhabitant of the estate was Mosaide, a 
learned Jew over a hundred years old. 
The Jew lived mysteriously withdrawn 
in a separate cottage, where he worked 
on old Hebrew manuscripts. 

After several tranquil months Jacques 
went for an evening walk into Paris. 
Brother Ange came up and whispered 
that a lady was eagerly awaiting him in 
her carriage. At the rendezvous Jacques 
found Catherine seated in an elegant 
coach, Astonished at her magnificence, 
Jacques learned that she was now the 
mistress of de la Guéritaude, a tax col- 
lector. Then they kissed fervently and 
made an appointment for later that night. 

On Jacques’ arrival, the house where 
Catherine lived was in disturbance. She, 
half-dressed, was shrieking at the door 
and lackeys were pursuing Brother Ange 
with spears. De la Guéritaude had sur- 
ptised her with her monk. Jacques com- 
forted Catherine ardently, but when de 
Ja Guéritaude returned he rudely shoved 
Jacques into the street and slammed the 
door. 

Soon afterward d’Astarac summoned 
Jacques to a private conference in a se- 
cret laboratory, where he told the young 
man that he would reveal some of the 
mysteries of philosophy. The spirit world 
consisted of sylphs, males who helped 
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philosophers, and salamanders, beautiful 
females in search of human lovers. Since 
Jacques was well on his way to being a 
philosopher and since he had little to do 
with carnal women, d’Astarac would 
show him how to summon a salamander. 
Guiltily thinking of Catherine, Jacques 
agreed to try. 

D’Astarac helped him open a crystal 
ball filled with stardust. Feeling over- 
whelmed, Jacques sank down and d’As- 
tarac left him. After a few minutes 
Jacques looked up to see in front of him 
a voluptuous, dark-haired woman. Al- 
though she resisted his advances for a 
time, she accepted him as her lover, and 
they spent the night together. 

Jacques soon learned that she was no 
salamander; she was Jael, niece of Mo- 
saide. The fierce old Jew kept her se- 
cluded, hiding her from Christian eyes, 
but Jael came frequently to his room de- 
spite the uncle’s vigilance. One early 
morning Maitre Jér6me saw her leaving 
and traced her to Mosaide’s cottage. Al- 
though Jael slipped inside unseen, Mo- 
saide saw the abbot from his window and 
cursed him in Hebrew and Spanish. Not 
to be outdone, Maitre Jérdme cursed the 
Jew in French and Latin. 

That evening, as Maitre Jéréme and 
Jacques passed Catherine’s house, she 
greeted Jacques with great affection from 
her doorway. Someone inside slapped her 
sharply ae pulled her inside. It was the 
noble d’Anquetil, Catherine’s new lover. 
He invited them in, pleased that he had 
Jacques for a rival instead of the begging 
Capuchin. 

The four spent an agreeable evening 
at the card table. Maitre Jéréme always 
won. Catherine sat snuggled close to 
d’Anquetil, and while vowing eternal fi- 
delity to him pressed Jacques’ foot under 
the table. Suddenly there was a thun- 
derous rapping outside. De la Guéritaude 
had returned, furious at being locked out 
of the house he rented for Catherine. 

The four revelers brawled with the 
tax collector, injuring him gravely and 


killing one of his lackeys. Jacques, Mattre 


Jéréme, and d’Anqueti] fled to d’Astarac’s was uneasy at the sight of a mysterious 
estate for safety. Jacques put the noble- carriage which followed them closely. His 
man in his own room and went to talk apprehensions were justified one night 
with the philosopher, although it was when they ran into a bridge and broke 
almost morning. Unfortunately, Jael a wheel. Jacques, d’Anquetil, and Jael 
came visiting, and before she could flee waited for repairs in a nearby dell, while 
d’Anquetil was smitten with her charms. Maitre Jérdme searched the wreckage for 
D’Anquetil, who had hired carriages bottles of wine. 
so that they could flee the police, want- In the darkness Mosaide, who had 
ed to take Jael with him. To Jacques’ been following the runaways, fell upon 
horror, Jael agreed after being promised the abbot and wounded him mortally, for 
a set of silver plate and a monthly in-_ the jealous Jew thought that Maitre Jé 
come. In the morning d’Anquetil and  réme had stolen Jael. The monk died in 
Jael set off in a closed coupé, followed by a neighboring village, where he had been 
Maitre Jéréme and a morose Jacques. carried for medical aid. Jacques, mourn- 
During the journey Jacques reproached ing his tutor and friend, returned to his 
Jael for her easy switch of lovers, but she _ parents in Paris. 
took a practical view of the matter. A set Later Jacques went to pay a visit to 
of silver plate could not be ignored. One d’Astarac. When he arrived at the estate, 
night at an inn Jael left d’Anquetil’s he saw the big house blazing fiercely. 
room to visit Jacques, who was thereafter The philosopher was burned to death in 
somewhat more content. the fire, and Mosaide drowned in a 
From Jael, Jacques learned that Mo- swamp as he tried to run away. Gradual- 
saide was not a hundred years old, but ly, the memory of Jael becoming less 
barely sixty; and instead of being a fa- poignant, Jacques found his true voca- 
mous scholar, he was a banker who had_ tion. He became a bookseller and sup- 
fled Spain after killing a Christian. Fur- ported his father and mother in dignity 
thermore, Mosaide was Jael’s lover. in their old age. 


Shocked by these disclosures, Jacques 


ATALA 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Francois René de Chateaubriand (1768-1848) 
Type of plot: Philosophical romance 
Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 
Locale: Louisiana 
First published: 1801 
Principal characters: 
Arata, an Indian maiden 
Cuacrtas, beloved of Atala 
FatHer Ausry, a missionary 


Critique: 

A tale of passionate but pure love, complexity of character are vividly con- 
Atala is another of the stories of the  trasted, the two meeting in Christian 
Noble Savage which began to find such faith in the goodness of God. Atala was 
favor in the early nineteenth century. the first of Chateaubriand’s romances to 
Against a background of the primitive be published, and the book had a tre- 
American wilderness, the two lovers and mendous vogue in its own day, The 
the gentle priest wage a winning battle novel was originally planned as part of 
against sin and paganism. Simplicity and a much longer work, The Natchez, based 


ao 


on Chateaubriand’s travels on the Amer- 
ican frontier and influenced by his ro- 
mantic philosophy. 


The Story: 

Chactas was an old, blind, and wise 
Indian of the tribe of Natchez, whose 
hunting ground was in the territory of 
Louisiana. Because of his great age and 
deep wisdom gained through countless 
years of tragic misfortune, Chactas was 
the patriarch of the tribe. Thus it was 
that when a young Frenchman named 
René presented himself for membership 
in the tribe in the year 1725, it was 
Chactas who questioned him to deter- 
mine his fitness to join the Natchez na- 
tion. Finding René fixed in his deter- 
mination to become a savage, Chactas ac- 
cepted him. As the Indians prepared for 
a beaver hunt, Chactas—even though he 
was blind—was made the leader of the 
party. One night as they lay in their ca- 
noes Chactas recited to René the story 
of his adventures. 

When Chactas had lived but seven- 
teen summers, his father was killed in 
battle and he himself was taken prisoner 
by the enemy and led away by the Span- 
iards to St. Augustine. There he was 
befriended by an old Castilian named 
Lopez and his sister. The two white peo- 
ple cared for the young savage and tried 
to educate him as their son. But after 
thirty moons had passed, Chactas tired 
of this civilized life and begged Lopez to 
allow him to return to his people. Lopez, 
knowing the dangers awaiting a lonely 
youth in the forests, tried to dissuade 
Chactas at first. At last, seeing that the 
youth was firm in his resolve, the old 
man sent him away with his blessing. 

The warning given by the good Lopez 
soon proved right. Chactas, having lost 
his way in the woods, was captured by 
an enemy tribe and taken to their village 
to await death by burning. Because of 
his youth and bravery, the women of the 
tribe took pity on him. One night, as he 
sat by the campfire, he heard a rustling 
and then felt the presence of a woman 
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beside him. In low tones she told him 
that she was Atala, daughter of the chief 
and his dead wife. She asked Chactas if 
he were a Christian, and when he told 
her that he had not forsaken the gods 
of his father, she departed. 

For many days the tribe marched, tak- 
ing Chactas with them, and each night 
Atala visited him by the fire. One night, 
after Chactas had been tied to a tree, 
Atala appeared and told his guard that 
she would watch the prisoner for a time. 
Since she was the daughter of the chief, 
the guard gladly gave her his place. 
Quickly she untied the cords and gave 
Chactas his freedom. But he as quickly 
placed the cords in her hand, telling her 
that he wanted to be chained to her for- 
ever. She cried out in anguish that their 
religions separated them. She also seemed 
to have some other terrible secret that 
she feared he would learn. Atala begged 
him to flee without her, but Chactas said 
that he would rather die by fire than 
leave her. Neither would change, and so 
Atala tied Chactas again, hoping that 
soon he would change his mind. Each 
night they slipped off into the woods to- 
gether, but Chactas did not possess her, 
for her God helped her to deny her pas- 
sion for her beloved. She prayed that the 
savage boy might give himself to her God 
so that one barrier to their love would be 
broken. 

One night her father’s warriors discov- 
ered them together. Chactas was returned 
to the camp and placed under heavy 
guard. The tribe marched on and came 
at last to the place where Chactas was 
to be burned at the stake. From far and 
near Indians gathered to witness his tor- 
ture and death at a Feast of the Dead. 
Chactas was prepared for his ordeal in 
the manner of savages, his body being 
painted and then laid on the ground, 
with guards lying across the ropes so that 
they might feel the slightest movement 
of the prisoner’s body. But in spite of the 
great precautions, Atala again freed him 
by a ruse, and they made their escape 
into the forest. Although they were pur- 


sued, the Indians were so drunk from 
celebrating the Feast of the Dead that 
the pursuit was only half-hearted, and 
the iovers had little trouble in eluding 
them. 

But the wilderness almost conquered 
the fugitives, who were ill-prepared for 
the hardships they now had to endure. 
Their fates joined, Atala proclaimed her 
love for Chactas but said that they could 
never marry. Although she gave their 
differences in religion as the only reason, 
Chactas felt that there was more she 
feared to tell him. At last, upon his urg- 
ing, she told him her secret. She was not 
the daughter of the chief, but the ille- 
gitimate child of a white man and the 
chief’s wife. When Chactas learned that 
the white man was his old friend Lopez, 
he loved her as a sister as well as a lover. 
It was through Lopez that she had gained 
her Christian faith, transmitted to her by 
her mother. 

A terrible storm drove them to the 
shelter of a tree, and while in that refuge 
they saw approaching a dog and an old 
hermit. The hermit was a missionary, Fa- 
ther Aubry, who took them to his grotto 
and gave them food and shelter. Chactas 
feared to go, for he was not a Christian, 
but Father Aubry said that he was one 
of God’s children and made him welcome. 
When he promised to instruct Chactas 
in Christianity so that he and Atala could 
be married, the girl paled at his words. 

They learned that Father Aubry had 
spent almost his entire life among the 
savages, even though he could have had 
a more comfortable life in Europe. A 
good man, he considered it a privilege 
and not a sacrifice to endure the hard- 
ships and dangers of the wilderness. 
Atala and Chactas became a part of the 


little community of Christian savages 
over whom the good priest presided. After 
a time Chactas began to feel the spirit 
of God in his heart. 

One day, returning from a pilgrimage 
with Father Aubry, Chactas found Atala 
apparently dying from a mysterious fever. 
Then they learned what her true se- 
cret had been. On her deathbed Atala’s 
mother had taken the girl’s vow that she 
would always remain a virgin. Her own 
sin had made her want to protect her 
daughter, and Atala, knowing nothing 
of real love, had given her vow which 
could never be broken. When Father 
Aubry told the lovers that the bishop in 
Quebec could release her from her vow, 
Chactas’ heart grew light. In real an- 
guish Atala then told them that she had 
taken poison because she had believed 
Chactas forever denied to her. There 
were no remedies for the poison, and so, 
after receiving the blessing of the priest 
and the promise of Chactas that he would 
embrace the Christian religion so that 
they could be joined in heaven, the poor 
virgin expired. 

With the priest’s aid Chactas buried 
his beloved. ‘Then he said goodbye to 
Father Aubry and once more began his 
wanderings. Many years passed before 
he received baptism in the faith of his 
beloved Atala. 

And many years more were to pass 
before the daughter of René, whom Chac- 
tas had adopted, took the bones of Atala 
and Father Aubry and Chactas to the 
land of the Natchez for burial. Chactas 
and Father Aubry had been killed by 
savage enemies. The daughter of René 
told a curious traveler that he should not 
grieve. The three friends were together 
with God. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON 


Type of work: Poem 


Author: Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) 


Type of plot: Classical tragedy 
Time of plot: Remote antiquity 
Locale: Ancient Greece 

First published: 1865 


Principal characters: 


(Eneus, King of Calydon 


Atta, his wife 
Meteacer, their son 


ATALANTA, a virgin huntress 


Cyorus 
Critique: 

Atalanta in Calydon, he of the Vic- 
torian treatment of Greek tragedy, was 
the first of Swinburne’s longer works to 
attract marked critical notice. As in the 
case of Swinburne’s other poetic dramas, 
it was not written for stage presenta- 
tion, but for reading. One of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Swinburne was criticized for 
using too much intensity and too violent 
colors in his poetry. In this poem his in- 
tensity and violence are very much the es- 
sence of the passionate and soul-stirring 
description of the characters’ fateful exist- 
ence. 


The Story: 

CEneus, father of Meleager, had of- 
fended Artemis, goddess of the hunt, by 
offering sacrifices to all the gods except 
her. As a punishment for his negligence 
Artemis had sent into Calydon a wild boar 
that ravaged the land and the crops. 

Althza, embittered by the curse, re- 
fused to pay homage to Artemis and raged 
against the gods. Althaea was a woman of 
strong will and determination. Years be- 
fore, when her son Meleager was born, 
she had had a strange dream conc. ming 
his birth. In the dream three spinning 
women, the Fates, had visited Althza and 
had promised for Meleager strength, good 
fortune, and a bounteous life until the 
brand on the hearth burned out. On hear- 
ing the last part of the prophecy, Althzea 
had sprung from her bed, grasped the 
burning brand, and beaten and trampled 
the heat from it with her bare hands and 
feet. Then, to guard Meleager’s life, she 
had hidden ee 

Again she had dreamed that the heat- 
less brand burst into flame as a bud bursts 
into flower; and with this strange phe- 
nomenon Death had come to blow 
charred ash from the brand into her 
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breast, but there Love had quenched the 
flame. The omen presaged for Althza the 
security of her family; but in spite of 
her great pride she was not unmindful of 
the lots which the gods might cast for 
mortals. These thoughts were in her mind 
as she went to arm Meleager for the boar 
hunt. Never had there been born so strong 
a man of royal birth as Meleager. 

The Chorus, reviewing the life span of 
man, summed up this existence as a pass- 
ing between a sleep and a sleep. 

The warriors of Arcadia were to join 
the Calydonians in the hunt, and 
Meleager and Althaza discussed the 
qualities and characteristics of these 
men, among them the valiant sons of 
Leda, Althza’s sister. Meleager described 
‘Toxeus and Plexippus, Althza’s brothers, 
as undoing their deeds with too much 
talk. Althaa counseled her son against too 
great pride in earthly accomplishments 
and advised him to submit his soul to fate. 
The Chorus admonished Meleager to fol- 
low his mother’s counsel. 

Meleager, recounting the many tumul- 
tuous battles he had experienced, pointed 
out to his mother that in all these frays he 
had never seen evidence of the infallible 
gods to whom she and the Chorus would 
have him submit. 

CEneus reported the coming of the 
Arcadians and said that among them was 
a woman armed for the hunt. Although 
CEneus wished to have this woman shown 
great respect because of her favor from the 
gods, he warned Meleager against becom- 
ing infatuated with her beauty. Althza, 
recalling the prophecies of the Fates re- 
garding Meleager’s career, added to her 
husband’s warning against earthly love. 
Again imploring her son to give himself to 
fate, she told him that he would not die as 
ordinary men die and that his death would 


be her death as well. Meleager declared 
his boundless love for his mother and ex- 
pressed respect for her teaching. Ever 
faithful to Zeus, the sole determiner of 
things, he prepared for the hunt. 

The Chorus, philosophizing on Love, 
saw her blind as a flame, covered by earth 
for hiding, and fronted by laughter to 
conceal the tears of desire. According to 
the portent of the Chorus, man and maid 
would go forth; the maid’s name, Fate; 
the man’s, Death. The Chorus lamented 
also the meagerness of life’s span. This 
futility, an evil blossom born of sea foam 
and blood froth, had come into existence 
with Aphrodite, goddess of love. Before, 
there had been joy upon the earth, but 
Aphrodite’s influence had resulted in suf- 
fering, evil. and devastation. 

In the hunt, as predicted, Meleager met 
the Arcadian maiden. She was Atalanta, 
the virgin priestess of Artemis, whom 
CEneus had neglected in his sacrifices and 
who had sent the wild boar to ravage 
Calydon. Atalanta invoked Artemis to 
favor Meleager that he might be victorious 
in the hunt. Meleager, confessing his love 
for Atalanta, was taunted by his uncles, 
Toxeus and Plexippus, for his woman- 
tonguedness. Althza pleaded for peace 
among her kinsmen lest words become 
snakes and poison them against each 
other. 

The hunt proceeded. According to a 
message sent by CEneus to Althza, the 
expedition demanded energy, courage, 
and hunting strategy. The boar, crazed b 
the chase and by the numerous wounds 
inflicted, charged Meleager, who with all 
daring and skill slew the animal, igs | 
ridding Calydon of its curse. Althza of- 
fered praise to the gods. A messenger who 
had brought the message to Althea added 
that pride in earthly accomplishments 
would bring about destruction. 

The Chorus, chanting a song of thanks- 
giving to the gods, was hushed by the 
messenger, who ordered them to change 
their songs to wails of pity because Toxeus 
and Plexippus had been slain. 
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Althza, lamenting the death of her 
brothers, found comfort in the thought 
that Meleager would avenge them. The 
messenger questioned whether her son 
should slay himself. When Althea 
threatened him for his ambiguity, the mes- 
senger bluntly informed her that Melea- 
ger had slain his uncles. 

After the boar had been killed, Toxeus 
and Plexippus requested that the head 
and the hide be kept as a monument in 
Calydon; but Meleager, enamoured of 
Atalanta, gave her the spoils of the hunt. 
Pleased with this token of his devotion, 
Atalanta laughed. The Calydonians con- 
strued her reaction as a taunt and sought 
to destroy her. In furious fighting to pro- 
tect the maiden, Meleager killed his 
uncles. Althza recalled her brothers’ kind- 
nesses in their childhood, anticipated her 
sister's scorn for Meleager’s crime, and ac- 
cepted her fate as a victim of many curses. 

The Chorus, endeavoring to comfort 
Althzea in the loss of her brothers, was re- 
buked. Had Toxeus and Plexippus died 
in sacrifice or battle, Althzea maintained, 
their lives would not have been in vain; 
but knowing that they had been slain by 
her son, she could never become recon- 
ciled to their deaths or to his crime. 

In Meleager’s deed, caused by excessive 
earthly pride and undue desire for attain- 
ment, Althzea sensed her error in taking 
the burning brand from the fire at the 
time of his birth. Stoically she thrust the 
brand into the fire that it might be con- 
sumed at last. Althaa suffered with tor- 
ment and anguish as the Chorus described 
the burning, which resulted in Meleager’s 
death after his return from the hunt. 

Meleager reviewed his existence with- 
out remorse and besought CEneus and 
Althea not to let his name die among 
men. He described his passing as an 
empty night harvest in. which no man 
gathers fruit. Althza died of sorrow. 
Atalanta, hailing Meleager’s greatness, re- 
turned to Arcadia. CEneus ruled alone in 
Calydon. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 


Type of work: Autobiography 

Author: Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571) 
Type of plot: Chronicle of adventure and art 
Time of plot: 1500-1562 

Locale: Italy and France 


First published: Sixteenth-century manuscript 


Principal characters: 


Benvenuto Ce.xint, goldsmith, artist, sculptor 


Pore CLemeEnrt VII 
Pore Paut III 


Francis I, King of France 
Cosimo pz’ Mepic1, Duke of Florence 
BANDINELLO, a rival sculptor 


Critique: 

The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, written 1558-1562 and circulated in 
manuscript form until printed in 1730, is 
perhaps the finest document left to mod- 
erns from the period of the Italian Renais- 
sance. In its pages we view intimately, 
through the eyes of an artistic and adven- 
turous contemporary, the men, women, 
princes, dukes, and popes of the sixteenth 
century. In addition, we see the artists 
who produced some of the great pictures 
and sculpture which we take more or less 
for granted. In Cellini’s backward glances 
we can feel some measure of the pangs 
and troubles and joys that went into those 
art works and the climate of culture which 
produced them. To judge Cellini and 
his contemporaries by twentieth-century 
standards is common enough to beat com- 
ment. It suffices to say that no one can 
appreciate Cellini as a man and as an 
artist who does judge by current stand- 
ards. He was a product of his time, and on 
that basis he must be judged as an author, 
a man, and an artist. 


The Story: 
At the age of fifty-eight Benvenuto 


Cellini began to set down his memoirs. 
He related first a fictional version of the 
founding of Florence by his ancestors and 
then began the story of his life. 
Benvenuto, destined by his father to be 
a musician, was as a lad taught to play the 
flute and sing by note. But lessons in 
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music from his fatner failed to interest 
him, and at the age of fifteen Cellini ap- 
prenticed himself to a goldsmith. Cellini 
said of himself that he had a natural bent 
for the work and in a few months he had 
surpassed men long in the trade. 

As an apprentice and, later, as a jour- 
neyman goldsmith, Cellini on his travels 
through Italy did fine work and acted the 
part of a bravo. He became an excellent 
swordsman and handler of the poniard, as 
he proved when he killed an enemy in a 
street brawl. 

In 1527 the Constable of Bourbon 
marched on Rome and besieged Po 
Clement VII in his fortress. Cellini, then 
in Rome and in sympathy with the pope, 
served the pontiff valiantly as an artillerist 
and as a goldsmith, having been commis- 
sioned by the besieged prelate to melt 
down much jewelry and tum it into a 
more transportable form. Later he boasted 
that during the siege he had killed the 
Constable of Bourbon and wounded the 
Prince of Orange. 

After the siege was lifted and a truce 
declared, Cellini returned to Florence and 
killed his brother's murderer. He later 
went to Mantua. Iil with fever in that 
city, he returned to Florence. When Pope 
Clement declared war on that city, how- 
ever, Cellini left his shop and trade to 
enter the papal service. While in Rome 
he made a medallion of tremendous size 
for the papal cope, a work which was the 


beginning of his fortunes. It was a splen- 
did button, pleasing greatly the pontiff for 
whom it was made. From then on, durin 
Clement’s life, Cellini did much work for 
the papacy. 

Cellini’s career under Pope Clement 
was a stormy one. His fiery temper often 
caused him no end of trouble; for exam- 
ple, he received the commission of the 
papal mint and then lost it because of his 
foolhardy and unmannerly actions. He 
killed another enemy in a quarrel but was 
lucky enough to pardoned by his 
patron. 

Cellini’s great commission from Po 
Clement was for a gold chalice. The 
chalice was never finished, for Clement 
died too soon. During the last years of his 
life, however, the chalice was a matter of 
contention between the pope and his 
goldsmith. Cellini, an independent and 
temperamental workman, often got into 
trouble because of the slowness with 
which he worked. And the pope, accord- 
ing to Cellini’s account, often forgot that 
gold was needed to make the vessel. 

Upon the accession of Cardinal Far- 
nese as Pope Paul III, Cellini went into 
his service for a time. But Cellini was 
away from Rome a great deal, at one time 
taking service with Cosimo de’ Medici, 
Duke of Florence. Upon his return Cel- 
lini was imprisoned on a charge of 
homicide. The pope granted him a safe- 
conduct for a time, but eventually he was 
imprisoned. Only after many difficulties 
did he receive a pardon for the slaying. 

Cellini came to the notice of Emperor 
Charles V when that monarch visited 
Rome and was presented by the pope with 
a Book of Hours bound into a gold cover 
encrusted with jewels, the work of Cel- 
lini. A short time later Cellini was sent for 
by Francis I, King of France, but before 
he could leave Rome he was accused of 
theft and thrown into prison by the pope’s 
bargello, or police force. Cellini cleared 
himself of the charge, but he had made so 
many enemies that he was kept in prison 
for many months and suffered, at times, 
cruel punishment. 
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Action on Cellini’s behalf by King 
Francis only served to make his lot harder. 
At last Cellini managed to escape by using 
bed sheets to lower himself from the 
prison tower and to get himself over the 
prison walls. Having broken his leg in his 
flight, he was recaptured. Released after a 
long period of confinement, he found 
asylum with a French cardinal and finally 
with the aid of Cardinal d’Este of Ferrara 
made his way to France. 

In France, with King Francis as his pa- 
tron, the goldsmith and artist turned to 
sculpture. He executed an amazing statue 
of Jupiter for the king and also con- 
structed the large statue of the nymph of 
Fontainebleau. But Cellini made ar 
enemy of Madame d’Etampes, the king's 
mistress, who made his career difficult and 
his life dangerous, and the Cardinal of 
Ferrara did not fulfill the promises he had 
made. Cellini’s amorous adventures also 
got him into many difficulties. 

In desperation, and with some hopes of 
a better future, Cellini left France and re- 
turned to his native Florence in 1545, 
there to find protection under the pation- 
age of Cosimo de’ Medici. 

In Florence he made an enemy of the 
Duchess of Florence and a famous sculp- 
tor, Bandinello, whose work Cellini 
reviled in public and to the sculptor’s 
face. As in France, a woman’s enmity, the 
dislike of fellow artists, the pettifogging 
of minor officials, and small commissions 
used up Cellini’s valuable time in Flor- 
ence. Nevertheless, while there, in the 
years after 1545, Cellini did his greatest 
work, a bronze Perseus of which he was 
extremely proud. 

Following the completion of that 
statue, Cellini went to work on other 
pieces, including a tremendous crucifix 
with a mausoleum at its base, to hold his 
body when he had died. 

While working in Florence for the 
duke, Cellini bought some farm land 
which, failing to bring him the revenues 
he had been promised, embroiled him in 
a long and upsetting litigation. That 
trouble, plus the enmity of the duchess, 


finally drove him from Florence. In 1562, 
while the duke and his family were away 
on a journey, Cellini left Florence and 


headed for Pisa. With that final entry, the 


departure for Pisa, Cellini ended _ his 
memoirs, though he lived for eight more 
years. 


THE AXE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sigrid Undset (1882-1949) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: Late thirteenth century 
Locale: Norwa 

First published: 1925 


Principal characters: 


Oxrav Aupunsson, master of Hestviken 
STEINFINN TorEsson, his foster father 
INGEBJORG JoNSDATTER, Steinfinn’s wife 
Incuny, Steinfinn’s daughter, betrothed to Olav 


Tora, another daughter 


Arnvip Finnsson, Steinfinn’s kinsman 
Korser Toresson, Steinfinn’s half-brother 


Terr, an Icelander, a clerk 


Critique: 

The Axe is the first volume of a 
tetralogy—the others are The Snake Pit, 
In the Wilderness, and The Son Avenger 
—published under one title, The Master 
of Hestviken. ‘These four books together 
make up a great historical chronicle, a 
great religious novel, and a novel of char- 
acter. In this story of thirteenth-century 
Norway, Sigrid Undset presents a massive 
picture of human conflicts which are 
universal and timeless. As a study of man’s 
faith, the novel shows a world poised be- 
tween the old pagan spirit and Christian 
belief and practice. Olav Audunsson, her 
chief character, is the medieval man, 
virile yet innocent and meek in his simple 
goodness. The Axe tells the story of a 
murder which he never dared confess 
without the certainty of harming others, 
a crime which was to burden his con- 
science and influence his actions for the 
rest of his days. 


The Story: 


The troubles of the Steinfinnssons 
began when Tore Toresson sent his 


youngest son to the royal bodyguard at 
Bergen. There Steinfinn Toresson saw 
Ingebjérg Jonsdatter, who had come from 
Denmark with young Queen Ingebjérg, 
and he fell in love with her. But King 
Magnus had already promised the girl to 
his friend, Mattias Haraldsson. Steinfinn 
was in the Orkneys that winter. The next 
summer he went to Bergen and stole 
Ingebjérg out of the king’s court. 
Although Tore was displeased with his 
son, he gave the couple the manor at 
Frettastein, where they lived as if in law- 
ful wedlock. Afte a time the queen recon- 
ciled all concerned, and Steinfinn and 
Ingebjérg held their wedding at the royal 
court in Oslo. Ingunn, their first child, was 
three when he» parents were wed. 
Meanwhile Mattias Haraldsson had 
gone into foreign lands, so that Steinfinn 
had little thought of his ill will. When 
Steinfinn and Ingebjérg had been mar- 
tied about seven years, however, Mattias 
came one night with his men, bound 
Steinfinn, and shamed him before his 
household. After Mattias rode home to his 
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own manor, young Olav Audunsson cut 
his foster father’s bonds. Steinfinn swore 
that he would not sleep with his wife until 
he could show the world that she was his 
without Mattias’ leave. 

But Steinfinn had no revenge at that 
time, for Mattias sailed again to foreign 
lands. Meanwhile life grew slack and som- 
ber at Frettastein. Steinfinn was much in 
the company of Kolbein, his grim half- 
brother, and Ingebjérg lived in a house 
apart with her women and her two small 
sons, Hallvard and Jon. Ingunn and Tora, 
the older daughters, would have been left 
to themselves if it had not been for Olav 
Audunsson, Steinfinn’s foster son. 

Olav’s father had been Audun Ingolfs- 
son of Hestviken; his mother had died at 
his birth. One summer, when Steinfinn 
met Auden at the Thing, the man from 
Vik said that he was soon to die. There 
was much drinking that night, and it 
seemed good sport to betroth little Ingunn 
to Olav. Next morning Steinfinn would 
have cried quits on the’ agreement, but 
Audun held him to his word. So Olav 
grew up at Frettastein. An aged kinsman 
managed his estate at Hestviken. 

All his life Olav remembered a day 
just past his sixteenth year. The edge of 
his ancient Viking ax, Kin-fetch, being 
blunted, he took it to an armorer in 
Hamar. Ingunn stole away from the house 
to go with him, and the two rowed up the 
fjord under sunny skies. Later he never 
knew whether his deep feeling of pleasure 
came from a sudden, disturbing sense of In- 
gunn’s loveliness, the summer light over 
the town, or the vesper service he and 
Ingunn went to before they started home 
through the dark; but he always thought 
that day the happiest of his life. 

Arvid Finnsson, Ingunn’s cousin, 
brought word that Mattias was at Birid, 
and two days later Steinfinn and his kins- 
men, Olav among them, rode away. There 
was great merriment at Frettastein when 
they returned. Mattias and his house- 
carls had been taken by surprise, and 
Steinfinn had killed his enemy in fair 
fight. Steinfinn, badly wounded, laughed 
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at his own hurts. After he and Ingebjérg 
went to their loft-room, the dancing and 
drinking continued, and some became 
wanton. Half-tipsy, Olav went with 
Ingunn to her loft. 

That night Ingebjérg died suddenly in 
her sleep and Steinfinn’s wounds te- 
opened, From that time on he grew 
steadily weaker. While he lay dying, 
Arnvid asked him to declare the marriage 
of Ingunn and Olav but he refused, say- 
ing the settlement had never been deals 
drawn. After Steinfinn’s death Olav found 
among his own gear the betrothal ring he 
had given Ingunn many years before. He 
suspected Kolbein of that sly attempt to 
repudiate the betrothal. 

Arvid stayed on at Frettastein for a 
time. That fall Olav spent many nights 
with Ingunn in her loft. When Arnvid 
finally learned how matters stood, he ad- 
vised Olav to lay the case before Bishop 
Thorfinn in Hamar and to claim that he 
had only fulfilled a marriage contract 
which Ingunn’s kinsmen had_ broken. 
Bishop Thorfinn was a stern man but just, 
and he saw that Olav had some right in 
the wrong he had done. All might have 
gone well for the lovers if the Kolbeinssons 
had not quarreled with Arnvid and Olav 
in the convent guest house at Hamar. At 
last, unable to endure their taunts, Olav 
raised Kin-fetch and struck down Einar 
Kolbeinsson. 

Proclaimed an outlaw, Olav fled to 
Sweden, and Ingunn went to stay with 
Arnvid at Micklebé. There she was taken 
with an illness so strange that Arnvid’s 
mother accused the Kolbeinssons of 
witchcraft. After her recovery the girl 
went to live with her aunt, the Lady 
Magnhild of Berg. Olav, meanwhile, had 
gone to his mother’s kinsmen in Denmark. 
‘Tora married Haakon Gautsson and came 
to visit at Berg, where her first child was 
born. Ingunn wished for a husband and 
child of her own, but she grew stubborn 
when her relatives talked of marrying her 
to any of the young men who came woo- 
ing. 

Four years later Olav returned in the 


train of Earl Alf Erlingsson, Queen part from her, he offered to claim that he 
Ingebjérg’s _liegeman. On promise of had gone secretly to Berg during his out- 
penance and payment of blood-atonement —_lawry and that the child was his. Shamed, 
to Kolbein for Einar’s slaying, the Stein- Ingunn refused so unseemly an offer. 
finnssons acknowledged him as Ingunn’s Olav was staying with the Preaching 
betrothed. Then the queen died and her Friars in Hamar. Teit, believing that Olav 
son proclaimed Alf and all his men out- no longer wanted Ingunn, proposed to 
laws. Word came that Olav had followed Olav that he accompany the Icelander 
Alf to Sweden. Once more Ingunn was when he went to Amvid to plead for In- 
left to wait at Berg. gunn’s hand. As Olav prepared for the 
One summer Teit, an Icelander, came journey, Kin-fetch, hanging on the wall, 
on business to the manor. Mistaking In- rang—old superstition said that when the 
gunn for a servant, he was not abashed ax sang, death would follow. That night, 
when he learned that she was a daughter at the seter where they stopped to rest, 
of the house. Ingunn liked the clerk’s Olav killed Teit and burned the hut. Al- 
pert speech and merry ways. At last, out though he knew he could never confess 
of weakness and pity, she let him stay his deed without shaming Ingunn, he 
with her in the house she shared with felt that her secret was safe. 
her aged grandmother. When Olav, no When Ingunn’s child, a boy, was born, 
longer an outlaw, came home in the Lady Magnhild gave it to a foster mother, 
spring, she was carrying Teit’s child. a forester's wife. A short time later Olav 
Olav was dismayed when he learned went to claim his bride. After years of 
how things were with Ingunn, but he felt _ waiting it was a sorry bridal ale they drank 
bound to her by every tie between them at their wedding feast. 
in the past. Bitter because he could not 


THE BACCHAE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Euripides (480-406 B.C.) 

Type of plot: Classical tragedy 

Time of plot: Remote antiquity 

Locale: Thebes, in Boeotia 

First presented; c. 405 B.C. 

Principal characters: 

Dionysus, god of the vine 
PentuHeus, King of Thebes 
Capmus, of Pentheus and former king 
TresiAs, a Theban seer 
Acave, Pentheus’ mother 


Critique: 

In this sinister drama, Euripides would _ interpreted as a warning against excess. In 
seem to have attempted the impossible; iiead Euripides was also an accurate 
that is, to condemn religious excess and observer of Nature. As half-man, half- 
at the same time to accept the myth of a god, Dionysus is exasperating in his di- 
man who died for disapproving of reli- vine self-sufficiency; as a symbol of certain 
gious excess. It has been said that The aspects of brute Nature, he is terrifying. 
Bacchae, posthumously staged, was a re- 
cantation, marking Euripides’ acceptance The Story: 
of the nature-worship aspects of the Visited by Zeus, Semele, daughter of 
Dionysiac cult. If so, the play can still be Cadmus, the King of Thebes, conceived 
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a child. While she was still carrying her 
unborn child, she prayed to see Zeus in 
all his regal splendor. Zeus accordingly 
appeared to her in the form of a bolt of 
lightning; Semele was killed instantly. 
Zeus took the prematurely born child he 
a fathered and placed him within him- 
self, 

In its proper time the child was born 
again and was named Dionysus. When he 
grew up and became the god of revelry 
and wine, men established a cult for his 
worship. The cult of Dionysus spread 
throughout western Asia, but it had not 
yet gained a real foothold in Europe. 
Dionysus, the god-man whom his devo- 
tees associated with the vine and with the 
ecstasies derived from the juice of the 
grape, decided that Thebes, home of his 
ancestors, would be the logical place for 
the beginning of his cult in the West. At 
first Theban resistance to Dionysiac be- 
havior balked his efforts, and many 
Thebans refused to believe that he was a 
son of Zeus. Pentheus, grandson of 
Cadmus and cousin of Dionysus, ruled as 
King of Thebes. Dreading the disorders 
and madness induced by the new cult, he 
stubbornly opposed its mysteries, which 
hinged largely upon orgiastic and frenzied 
Nature-rites. 

A group of Eastern women, devotees of 
Dionysus, called upon the Theban 
women to join them in the worship of 
their beloved god. During the ceremo- 
nies blind Tiresias, an ancient Theban 
prophet, summoned old Cadmus, now 
withdrawn from public life, to the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. Performing the frenzied 
rites, the two old men miraculously re- 
gained youthful vigor. 

Pentheus, enraged because some of his 
people had turned to the new religion, im- 
prisoned all women who were caught 
carrying any of the Bacchic symbols, 
wine, an ivy crown, or a staff. He rebuked 
his aged grandfather and accused ‘Tiresias 
of responsibility for the spread of the cult 
in Thebes. Tiresias championed Dio- 
nysus, declaring that wine provided men 
with a temporary release from the harsh- 
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ness and miseries of life. The Theban 
maidens, he said, were exalted and puri- 
fied by the Bacchic ecstasies. Old Cadmus 
seconded the words of Tiresias and of- 
fered to place an ivy wreath on Pentheus’ 
brow. Pentheus brushed it aside and 
ordered some of his soldiers to destroy 
Tiresias’ house; others he directed to seize 
a mysterious stranger, a priest of Dio- 
nysus, who had a remarkable influence 
over Theban women. 

When the stranger, Dionysus in dis- 
guise, was brought before the king, all the 
Theban women who had been jailed sud- 
denly and mysteriously found themselves 
free in a forest where they were engaged 
in worship of Dionysus. Meanwhile, in 
the city, Pentheus asked the prisoner his 
name and his country. Dionysus an- 
swered that he was from Lydia, in Asia 
Minor, and that he and his followers had 
received their religion from Dionysus. He 
refused, however, to tell his name. When 
Pentheus asked to know more about the 
strange religion, Dionysus said that this 
knowledge was reserved for the virtuous 
only. Pentheus impatiently ordered a 
soldier to cut off Dionysus’ curls, which 
the prisoner had said were dedicated to 
his god. Then Pentheus seized Dionysus’ 
staff and ordered him to be imprisoned. 
Dionysus, calm in spite of these humilia- 
tions, expressed confidence in his own 
welfare and pity at the blindness of 
Pentheus. Before the guards took Dio- 
nysus to be imprisoned in the royal 
stables, he predicted catastrophe for 
Pentheus. The king, unmindful of this 
prophecy, directed that the female follow- 
ers of Dionysus be put to practical 
womanly labors. 

From his place of imprisonment Dio- 
nysus called out encouragement to his 
devotees. Then he invoked an earthquake 
which shook the foundations of Pentheus’ 
fortress. Flames danced on Semele’s tomb. 
Dionysus appeared, mysteriously freed 
from his prison, and rebuked his follow- 
ers for any doubts and fears they had ex- 
pressed. He had cast a spell on Pentheus, 
who in his mad frenzy mistook a bull for 


Dionysus and chained the animal in its 
stall while the god-man looked on. An- 
other earth tremor tumbled the royal 
fortress in ruins. 

Pentheus, enraged at seeing Dionysus 
free, ordered his guards to shut the gates 
of the city. At the same time a messenger 
reported that many Theban women, 
among them Agave, mother of Pentheus, 
were on nearby Mount Cithaeron observ- 
ing Dionysiac rites that were partly a dig- 
nified and beautiful Nature-worship, 
partly the cruel slaughter of cattle. A 
battle had taken place between the 
women and Boeotian peasants, but the 
frenzied women, although victorious over 
the peasants, did not harm them. 
Pentheus ordered the immediate suppres- 
sion of the cult. Dionysus offered to lead 
the women back to the city, but he de- 
clared that if he did so the women would 
only grow more devoted to the man-god. 

When Pentheus imperiously demanded 
that his orders be obeyed, Dionysus cast 
over hi a spell which made the king ex- 
press a desire to see the women at their 
worship. In a trance, he resisted only 
feebly when Dionysus dressed him in 
woman’s clothes in order that he might 
not be detected by the women, who were 
jealous of the secrecy of their cult. 
Pentheus, in fact, was almost overcome 
by Dionysus’ charms as the god led him to 
Mount Cithaeron. 

On the mountain Pentheus complained 
that he could not see the rites because of 
the thick pine forest. Dionysus im- 
mediately bent a large pine tree to the 
ground, set Pentheus in its topmost 
branches, and gently let the tree return to 


its Ree position. At that moment the 
man-god disappeared, but his voice 
boomed out to his ecstatic devotees that a 
great enemy of the cult was hidden in the 
tall tree. The women, wild with fury, 
felled the tree, Pentheus with it. Agave, 
in a Dionysiac frenzy, stood over her son. 
He frantically threw off his feminine 
dress and pleaded with her to recognize 
him, but in her Bacchic trance she 
imagined him to be a lion. With prodi- 
gious strength she tore off his left arm at 
the shoulder. Her sisters, Ino and 
Autonoé, joined her and together the 
three women broke Pentheus’ body to 
pieces. Agave placed his severed head on 
her wand and called upon the revelers to 
behold the desert-whelped lion’s head that 
she had taken. 

Cadmus and his attendants carried the 
maimed body of his grandson back to the 
city. When Agave aaltived her bloody 
trophy, the old man could only feel the 
deepest pity for his daughter in her blind 
excess. When Agave awoke from her 
trance and recognized the head of her 
beloved son on her wand, she was be- 
wildered and ief-stricken. Cadmus, 
mourning the violence that had occurred, 
urged all men to comply with the wishes 
of the Olympian deities. 

Dionysus returned in his divine form 
and prophesied that Cadmus and his wife, 
Harmonia, transformed into dragons, 
would overcome many Grecian lands be- 
fore they died. He showed no sympathy 
for Agave, who cried out that she had 
been guilty of sinning against him. He 
doomed her and her sisters to wander 
without respite until death overtook them. 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais (1732-1799) 


Type of plot: Romantic comedy 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: Seville, Spain 

First presented: 1775 


Principal characters: 


Ficaro, the barber of Seville 
Counr Armaviva, a Grandee of Spain 


BarTHO Lo, a doctor 
Rostng, his ward 


Don Bazitz, Rosine’s singing-master 


Critique: 

Although the plot of The Barber of 
Seville has been used many times by 
dramatists and composers, Beaumarchais 
seems to have a fresh approach to the 
story. It is on this gentle comedy that 
Rossini’s famous opera is based. The 
play is fast-moving and brisk. It has 
all the necessary ingredients for a ro- 
mantic comedy: intrigue, wit, clear-cut 
characterizations, satire, and a_ well- 
defined plot. Indeed, the plot is more 
important than the actors themselves, 
even though Figaro, the barber, has be- 
come famous in the literature of all 
countries. Beaumarchais’ style served as 
a model for many dramatists who fol- 
lowed him. 


The Story: 

Count Almaviva was so much in love 
with Rosine, the ward of Dr. Bartholo, 
that even though he had never spoken 
to her he had left Madrid and the 
pleasure of the court in order to be near 
her in Seville. Because her guardian 
desired to marry her, he kept the young 
girl locked in her room. To help him 
in his suit the count enlisted the aid of 
Figaro, the barber and apothecary of 
Bartholo. 

A note Rosine threw from her window 
convinced the count that she returned 
his love. At Figaro’s suggestion, the 
count then disguised himself as a soldier 
seeking quarters for the night. He called 
himself Lindor, the name Figaro had used 
in telling Rosine of her unknown 
lover. When Bartholo, suspicious of 
everyone who might come near Rosine, 
refused to give the disguised count 
lodging, the count managed to slip a 
note to Rosine before Bartholo ordered 
him from the house. Bartholo forced 
Rosine to show him the note, but she 
cleverly tricked him into reading another 
letter which she had received from her 
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cousin. Still his suspicions were not 
allayed. 

His first plan having failed, the 
count, with the help of Figaro, disguised 
himself as a student. Calling himself 
Alonzo, he told Bartholo that he had 
been sent by Don Bazile, Rosine’s music 
teacher. His story was that Don Bazile 
was ill and had asked Alonzo to take 
his place. Bazile was a party to Bartholo’s 
plot to force Rosine to marry him the 
next day. Figaro, having learned of this 
plot, had given the count the informa- 
tion so that he could pretend to help 
Bartholo. The count gave Bartholo a 
letter which he claimed would hel 
Bartholo in his suit. They would tell her 
that another woman had given it to 
Bartholo, a woman with whom the 
count was supposed to be in love. 

The count thought that by pretending 
to help Bartholo he could be alone with 
Rosine and tell her his plans to rescue 
her from the old man. But again Bartholo 
would not leave them alone together until 
Figaro managed to trick him into leaving 
the room. Then Figaro stole the key to 
Rosine’s room from the old man’s key 
ting. When Bartholo returned to the 
room, the music lesson seemed to be 
in progress. Then Don Bazile himself 
was announced. It took all of Figaro’s 
ingenuity to keep him from revealing 
Alonzo as an impostor. Figaro and the 
count at last managed to get Don Bazile 
out of the house before Bartholo began 
to suspect the truth. But Bartholo, sus- 
picious of everyone, sneaked behind the 
count and Rosine and overheard enough 
to make him decide to investigate Don 
Bazile’s strange behavior and apparent 
bewilderment. 

Don Bazile confessed that he knew 
nothing of his supposed illness and had 
never before seen the so-called Alonzo. 
This confirmation of his suspicions made 


Bartholo uneasy. Although he feared 
that Alonzo was the count’s friend, he 
did not suspect that Alonzo was the 
count himself. He told Don Bazile to 
arrange to have the notary come at once 
to perform his marriage with Rosine. 

Immediately afterward he went to 
the young girl’s room and showed her 
the letter the count had given him. 
Instead of the help the count expected 
from the letter, however, it worked 
against him. Bartholo told Rosine also 
that her young lover would pretend 
to rescue her, but in reality he planned 
to sell her to the count. Since Rosine too 
did not know the real identity of the 
man she called Lindor, she believed 
Bartholo and promised to marry him at 
once. She also told him of Alonzo’s plan 
to steal into her room that night and 
carry her off. Bartholo left her to ar- 
range for the police to come and ap- 
prehend the kidnaper. 

While Bartholo was gone, the count 
and Figaro climbed up a ladder and 
entered Rosine’s room. ‘Thinking him to 
be Lindor, she scorned the count and 
accused him of a plot to sell her to the 
count. The count then threw aside his 
disguise. He told her he was the Count 
Almaviva, that in his love for her he 
had followed her hopelessly for the past 
six months. Rosine was so overcome that 
she fainted. When she was revived, she 
told them of her loss of faith avd of 
her promise to marry Bartholo. She told 
them also of Bartholo’s knowledge of the 
plan to carry her away. Already the 
ladder had been removed from her win- 
dow and the police were on the way. 

When all looked blackest, Don Bazile 
appeared with a notary, as Bartholo had 


instructed him to do. The notary knew 
only that he was to perform a marriage 
here and another marriage at the home 
of Figaro. Here he was to marry Bartholo 
and a young lady named Rosine. At 
Figaro’s he was to marry Count Alma- 
viva and a young lady named Rosine. 
By some clever and rapid talking, the 
count and Figaro were able to convince 
the notary that he was merely confused. 
Don Bazile was more difficult, but he 
finally decided the money the count 
slipped into his hand was more important 
than his loyalty to Bartholo. He signed 
the marriage contract as a witness just 
before Bartholo burst into the room 
with many policemen and a justice of 
the peace. 

Bartholo ordered the justice of the 
peace to arrest the count, but that civil 
servant was too much impressed with 
Count Almaviva’s high position to risk 
offending him. Bartholo, anxious to 
marry his ward, then ordered the count 
out of the house. When he learned that 
the count and Rosine had just been 
married, and that the contract was 
legally signed, he was infuriated and 
tried in vain to keep Rosine from leaving 
with her husband. By _ threatening 
Bartholo with a demand for an exact 
accounting of his ward’s property, an 
exposé which Bartholo dared not allow, 
the justice of the peace was able to per- 
suade the old man to sign the marriage 
certificate, thus giving his consent to the 
marriage of Rosine. Bartholo could not 
understand how his plans had failed. 
Figaro told him that youth and love 
could always defeat an old man’s 
schemes. 


BARNABY RUDGE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1775-1780 

Locale: England 

First published: 1841 
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Principal characters: 


Emma Harepace, an heiress 
Grorrrey Harepate, her uncle 
Epwarp Cuzster, in love with Emma 
Joun Cuester, his father P 
Joun W111, landlord of the Maypole Inn 


Jor WixxzT, his son 


Gasriet VarpDEN, a London locksmith 
Dotty Varpen, his daughter 

Simon Taprertit, Varden’s apprentice 
Rupes, a fugitive from justice 


Mars. Rupee, his wife 


Bannasy Rupes, their half-witted son 
Lorp Grorcs Gorpon, a fanatic 


Gasurorp, his secretary 


Hucu, hostler at the Maypole Inn 


Dennis, the hangman 


Critique: 

Barnaby Rudge was Dickens’ first ven- 
ture into the field of historical fiction. A 
novel filled with violence and melodrama, 
it undoubtedly owes much to Scott’s The 
Heart of Midlothian, particularly in those 
scenes dealing with the historic Gordon 
riots and the burning of Newgate prison 
by the infuriated mob. ‘Barnaby Rudge 
and his talking raven forecast at the be- 
ginning of the book the development of a 
nightmarish plot in which Dickens tried 
to combine two themes of interest and 
suspense: private crime and public dis- 
order. As in many of his novels, the book 
lives chiefly in the lively and original 
minor characters whom he created. Lord 
George Gordon, drawn from history, is 
presented in a more sympathetic light 
than that in which he was viewed by 
Parliament and responsible citizens of 
that nobleman’s own day. 


The Story: 

At twilight of a wild, windy day in 
March, 1775, a small group of men sat in 
the bar parlor of the Maypole Inn, an an- 
cient hostelry situated in Chigwell parish 
on the borders of Epping Forest. Two 
guests in particular engaged the attention 
of John Willet, the proprietor. One was a 
well-dressed young gentleman preoccu- 
pied in manner. The other was a traveler 
who sat huddled in an old riding-coat, his 
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hat pulled forward to hide his face from 
the landlord’s curious gaze. 

After the young gentleman had left the 
inn, Joe Willet, the landlord’s son, an- 
nounced that Mr. Edward Chester, his 
horse having gone lame, was walking the 
twelve miles to London. Miss Emma 
Haredale, he added, was attending a 
masquerade in town, and Edward, hoping 
to see her there, was willing to foot it in 
spite of the stormy weather. 

The name Haredale seeming to interest 
the stranger, Solomon Daisy, the parish 
clerk, told the story of a murder which 
had shocked the neighborhood twenty- 
two years before to the day. Mr. Reuben 
Haredale, Emma’s father, was at that 
time owner of The Warren, a great house 
near the village. One morning he was 
found murdered in his bedroom. His stew- 
ard, a man named Rudge, and a gardener 
were missing. Several months _ later 
Rudge’s body, identified by the clothing he 
had been wearing, was recovered from a 
pond on the estate. Of the gardener there 
had been no trace, and the mystery was 
still unsolved. Ever since her father’s 
violent death Emma Haredale had lived 
at The Warren with Mr. Geoffrey Hare- 
dale, her bachelor uncle. 

The stranger called abruptly for his 
horse and galloped away, almost crashing 
into a chaise driven by Gabriel Varden, 


the Clerkenwell locksmith. By the light of 
a lantern Varden saw the traveler’s 
scarred, scowling face. The rider warned 
the locksmith against interfering in his af- 
fairs. 

On his way back to London that same 
night, Varden, alarmed by cries for help, 
found Edward Chester lying wounded on 
the highway. About the fallen man ca- 
pered the grotesque figure of Barnaby 
Rudge, son of that Rudge who had been 
Reuben Haredale’s steward. The boy had 
been born half-witted on the day the 
murder was discovered. Helpless, loved, 
pitied, he lived in a shabby street nearby 
with his mother and his tame, talking 
raven, Grip. Aided by Barnaby, Varden 
took the wounded man to the Rudge 
house and put him to bed. 

The next morning Varden told the 
story of his night’s adventures to Dolly, 
his daughter, and thin-shanked Simon 
Tappertit, his apprentice. Dolly, who 
knew of Emma’s affection for Edward 
Chester, was deeply concerned. 

That night Varden went to the Rudge 
house to inquire about Edward, whom he 
found greatly improved. While he sat 
talking with Mrs. Rudge, whose face 
clearly revealed the troubles and sorrows 
of her life, a soft knocking sounded at the 
closed shutter. When she opened the door, 
Varden saw over her shoulder the livid 
face and fierce eyes of the horseman he 
had encountered the night before The 
man fled, leaving the locksmith convinced 
that he was also the highwayman who 
had attacked young Chester. Mrs. Rudge, 
visibly upset i: the man’s appearance on 
her doorstep, begged Varden to say 
nothing about the strange visitor. 

John Chester, Edward’s father, was a 
vain, selfish man with great ambitions for 
his son. Shortly after the mysterious at- 
tack, he and Geoffrey Haredale met by ap- 
pointment in a private room at the 
Maypole. Although the two families had 
been enemies for many years, Chester felt 
that at last they had a common interest; 
both should oppose a match between 
Emma and Edward. Chester confessed 
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frankly that he wished his son to marry 
a Protestant heiress, not the niece of a 
Catholic country squire. Haredale, re- 
senting Chester's superior airs, promised 
that he would do his best to change his 
niece’s feelings toward Edward. The meet- 
ing of the two men caused great interest 
among the villagers gathered in the bar 
parlor of the inn. 

Haredale, true to his promise, refused 
to admit Edward to The Warren. When 
the young man confronted his father to de- 
mand an explanation for the agreement 
between him and Haredale, the older 
Chester sneered at his son for his senti- 
mental folly and advised him not to let his 
heart rule his head. 

The mysterious stranger came again to 
Mrs. Rudge’s house. Admitted, he de- 
manded food and money. Frightened by 
the threats of the sinister blackmailer, she 
and her son moved secretly to a remote 
country village. 

Edward, refusing to obey his father’s 
commands, asked Dolly Varden to carry a 
letter to Emma, her foster sister. In tum, 
Emma gave her a message intended for 
Edward. Hugh, the brutish hostler at the 
Maypole, took the letter from her and de- 
livered it to John Chester, who was using 
every means to keep the lovers apart. Be- 
fore long he had involved Mrs. Varden, 
Simon Tappertit, and John Willet in his 
schemes. 

Joe Willet became resentful when his 
father, trying to keep Joe from acting as 
a go-between for the lovers, began to in- 
terfere with his son’s liberties. Meanwhile 
Joe had troubles of his own. He had ap- 
prenticed himself to the locksmith in order 
to be near Dolly, but Mrs. Varden favored 
‘Tappertit’s suit. Joe, annoyed by what he 
considered Dolly’s fickleness, trounced his 
rival and declared that he would go off to 
fight the rebels in America. Dolly forgot 
that she was a coquette and wept bitterly 
when she heard of his enlistment. 

Five years later John Willet again pre- 
sided over his bar parlor on a tempestuous 
nineteenth of March, the anniversary of 


Reuben Haredale’s murder. Only Solo- 


mon Daisy was needed to make the gather- 
ing of cronies complete. When he 
appeared, he had a strange story to tell. In 
the village churchyard he had seen a man 
believed murdered years before. Willet, 
disturbed by the clerk’s story, carried it 
that same night to Geoffrey Haredale, who 
asked that the report be kept from his 
niece. 

On the way home Willet and the 
hostler, who had accompanied him on his 
errand, were stopped by three horsemen. 
The travelers were Lord George Gordon, 
leader of an anti-Catholic crusade; Gash- 
ford, his secretary, and John Grmeby, a 
servant. They stayed overnight at the 
Maypole. 

Lord Gordon was a fanatic, his mind a 
muddle of Queen Besses and Bloody 
Marys. Gashford, his sly, malevolent 
helper, was the true organizer of the No- 
Popery rioters, a rabble of the disaffected 
and lawless from the London slums. Hare- 
dale gained the enmity of Gashford when 
he revealed in public the past of Lord 
Gordon’s hypocritical secretary. Sir John 
Chester, now a baronet, was interested in 
the Gordon cause. Among Gashford’s fol- 
lowers were Tappertit, Hugh from the 
Maypole, and Dennis, the public hang- 
man. 

Barnaby Rudge and his mother jour- 
neyed by chance to London on the day the 
Gordon riots began. Separated from her by 
a yelling, roaming horde, Barnaby found 
himself pushed along in a mob led by 
Hugh and Tappertit. Catholic churches, 
public buildings, and the homes of 
prominent Papists were sacked and 
burned. Later, Barnaby was among those 
arrested and thrown into Newgate prison. 

Gashford, wishing to be revenged on 
Haredale, sent part of the mob to destroy 
The Warren. On the way the rioters, led 
by Tappertit, Dennis, and Hugh, plun- 
dered the Maypole and left the landlord 
bound and gagged. Haredale himself was 
not at home; he had gone to London in an 
attempt to learn the whereabouts of 
Barnaby and his mother. Fearing the des- 
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tination of the mob headed toward Chig- 
well, and alarmed for the safety of his 
niece and Dolly, her companion, he rode 
home as fast as he could. With Solomon 
Daisy, who joined him on the way, he 
arrived at the Maypole, where they un- 
bound Willet and heard his account of a 
strange face which had peered through 
the window a short time before. Haredale 
and Daisy rode on to The Warren, a heap 
of smoking ruins. While they stirred 
among the ashes, they spied a man lurking 
in the old watchtower. Haredale threw 
himself upon the skulking figure. His 
prisoner was Rudge, the double murderer. 

Haredale had Rudge locked in New- 
gate. A few hours later rioters fired the 
prison and released the inmates. The mob 
was led by Hugh, who had learned of 
Barnaby’s imprisonment from a_one- 
armed stranger. The same armless man 
saved Varden from injury after the lock- 
smith had refused to open the door of the 
prison. Tappertit and Dennis, meanwhile, 
had taken Emma and Dolly to a wretched 
cottage in a London suburb. 

When Haredale, taking refuge from the 
mob, went to the home of a vintner whom 
he knew, rioters attacked the house. Es- 
caping through a secret passage, they en- 
countered Edward Chester, just returned 
from abroad. With him was Joe Willet, 
who had lost an arm in the American war. 
Edward and Joe succeeded in taking Hare- 
dale and the vintner to a place of safety. 

Barnaby, his father, and Hugh, be- 
trayed by Dennis, were captured and sen- 
tenced to death. Having learned where the 
girls were being held, Edward and Joe led 
a party to rescue them. In the city the 
riots had been quelled, and Gashford, 
hoping to save himself, had betrayed Lord 
Gordon. Dennis was also under arrest. 
Tappertit, wounded, and with his legs 
crushed, was discovered in the house 
where Emma and Dolly had been held. 

Mrs. Rudge vainly tried to get her hus- 
band to repent before he and Dennis died 
on the scaffold. Hugh, who was Sir John 


Chester's natural son, met the same end. 


After much effort Varden was able to 
secure the release of innocent, feeble- 
minded Barnaby. 

Haredale withdrew all objections to a 
match between Edward and Emma. He 
himself planned to leave England. Before 
his departure, however, he revisited the 
ruins of The Warren. There he met Sir 
John Chester and killed his old enemy in 
a duel. That night he fled abroad and 


died, several years later, in 4 religious in- 
stitution. Gashford survived Lord Gordon 
and died at last by his own hand. 

But these grimmer matters were of little 
concern to Dolly, mistress of the Ma le, 
or to Joe, the beaming landlord. Nor did 
they disturb the simple happiness of 
Barnaby Rudge, who lived many years on 
Maypole Farm, in company with his 
mother and Grip, his talking raven. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S NARRATIVE 


Type of work: Mock-heroic chronicle 


Author Cin part): Rudolph Erich Raspe (1737-1794) 


Type of plot: Picaresque romance 

Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: Various countries and the moon 
First published: 1785 


Principal character: 


Baron Mincuausen (Baron Kart Frreprich HirERoNyMuUs VON 
MincuuausEn), a prodigious traveler from Géttingen 


Critique: 

This collection of tales was begun by 
Raspe, who is thought to have been a 
friend of the prototype of Baron Miin- 
chausen. The work has gone through 
many editions, and various subsequent 
writers have added a multitude of tales to 
the earlier editions. The tales appearing 
subsequent to the sixth edition, however, 
lack the authentic Miinchausen flavor. 
These tall stories give continuous delight. 
They recall the wit of Rabelais and fore- 
fidow Paul Bunyan’s feats. So long as 
men enjoy harmless boasting these tales 
will live. 


The Story: 


Baron Miinchausen knew that some 
people might doubt the truth of these 
stories. To lend credibility to the tales, he 
got reputable witnesses to attest that 
everything he said was nothing but a 
simple addition to the truth. His witnesses 
were beyond question, for the four were 
Sinbad, Ananias, Aladdin, and Gulliver. 

The Baron sailed for Ceylon with a 
cousin. While the ship was at anchor in 
an island harbor, a great wind arose and 
blew enormous trees, roots and all, five 
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miles into the air. When the storm sub- 
sided, the trees fell back into their 
respective holes. In one tree, however, an 
old couple had been gathering cucum- 
bers. When their weight overbalanced the 
tree it came down and toppled onto the 
chief, killing him outright. But it was a 
fortunate accident because the chief was 
an evil man. 

While hunting on Ceylon, the Baron 
was attacked by a lion. Behind him was a 
eo crocodile with open mouth, to 
his left a precipice, and to his right a lake. 
He faced the lion bravely. The beast 
jumped clear over the Baron and landed 
in the crocodile’s mouth. Quickly the 
Baron whipped out his knife, cut off 
the lion’s head, and shoved it down the 
crocodile’s throat, thus killing both his ad- 
versaries. 

The Baron left Rome to make a journey 
to Russia. One night, no village being in 
sight, he tethered his horse to a pointed 
stump and lay down in the snow to sleep. 
In the morning he was surprised to find 
himself lying in a churchyard. Hearing a 
faint whinny, he looked up and saw his 
faithful horse tied to the top of the church 


steeple. A moment's reflection gave an ex- 
planation to the Baron: during the night 
the deep snow had entirely melted! Tak- 
ing his pistol, he shot through the bridle 
and his horse fell unharmed to earth. 
Smartly mounting, the Baron continued 
his journey to St. Petersburg. 

He found that most Russians traveled 
by sledge rather than on horseback. Suit- 
ing himself to the customs of the country, 
he hitched his horse to a one-man sleigh 
and continued his journey. A ferocious 
wolf pursued him. The frantic animal’s 
leap from behind was too long, for he 
jumped over the Baron’s head and began 
to eat the horse’s hindquarters. The fam- 
ished wolf soon was eating himself right 
into the horse’s body. The Baron whipped 
the wolf's rear vigorously and pushed him 
farther ahead. The horse’s carcass dropped 
off and the harness settled on the wolf. 
With exuberant shouts the Baron drove 
the wolf on to St. Petersburg. 

One day the Baron saw a flock of ducks 
in a pond. When he mshed out of the 
door, he banged his face hard enough for 
sparks to fly from his eyes. Arriving at 
the pond, he found the flint missing from 
his gun. He hit himself smartly between 
the eyes and the resultant sparks touched 
off the powder in his fowling piece. The 
shot killed fifty brace of ducks, twenty 
widgeons, and three pairs of teal. 

When he went out to hunt another 
day, he forgot his shot. He saw a great stag 
with spreading antlers. Quickly he ate 
some cherries and spit the seeds into his 
gun. He fired at the stag and hit him 
squarely in the forehead, but the animal 
staggered off. The next year he came upon 
the same stag with a ten-foot cherry tree 
growing between his horns. After he 
killed the animal, he had cherry sauce 
with a roasted haunch. 

The Baren had a faithful hound who 
hunted her legs off for her master; there- 
after he used her only as a terrier. Once 
while she was big with pups, she set out 
in pursuit of a hare. From the sounds the 
Baron thought he must have a pack of 
hounds. As soon as he caught up he saw 
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what had happened. Both the hare and 
the hound had stopped to litter, and six 
dogs were chasing six hares. 

The Baron entered the tsar’s army to 
help-retrieve the glory of Russian arms. 
His regiment drove the Turks into 
Oczakow, and the Baron pursued the 
enemy so closely that he entered the town 
gates ahead of all his comrades. The 
Turks closed the portcullis on him and cut 
his horse in two. Riding only on the fore- 
quarters, he returned to the gate and had 
the farrier sew the hindquarters back on. 

During this war the Baron was taken 
prisoner. Following the custom, he was 
sold as a slave to the sultan. His duties 
were light but irksome—each day he drove 
the bees to pasture. One day a bee escaped 
his vigilance. Two hungry bears fell on 
her to steal her honey. The brave Baron 
threw his silver hatchet at the bears but 
missed; the deflected hatchet flew to the 
moon. He quickly planted a Turkish bean 
and climbed the stalk to retrieve his 
hatchet. While he was on the moon, the 
hot sun withered the beanstalk. To get 
down, the Baron seized some chopped 
straw and instantly plaited a rope. Since 
the rope was not long enough to reach 
the earth, he held onto the lower end and 
cut loose the upper end fastened to the 
horn of the moon. Then, tying the severed 
end to the bottom end, he gradually de- 
scended. 

While in the service of the Turks he 
chanced to see a bright object in the sky. 
Taking aim, he brought it down with his 
fowling piece. To his surprise a French- 
man carrying part of a roasted sheep 
stepped from the balloon. The man ex- 
plained that the wind had shifted just 
after he took off in his weather balloon 
from Land’s End. The sheep was intended 
for meteorological experiments. After sev- 
eral days in the air, the man became 
hungry. Since he was so high up, he 
roasted a part of the sheep on the sunny 
side of the balloon basket. Roast mutton 
had been all he had to sustain him on the 
long trip. 

The Baron possessed a famous sling- 


shot, the very sling that David had used came upon a cheese island whose inhabit- 
to kill Goliath. Uriah’s wife stole the sling ants were nine feet tall. On the blue side 
when she left David and bequeathed it to of the island the cheese was so moldy that 
her favorite son. Afterward it was handed the people who ate it were incandescent 
down in the family until it reached the from the luminous cheese. The Baron 
Baron’s great-great-grandfather. This an- brought one of the luminous people back 
cestor lent it to a famous poacher, one to London. This cheese man was em- 
Will Shakespeare, who used the sling to ployed to light the lamps in Somerset 
good effect to get venison from Sir Park. All went well for several nights, 
Thomas Lucy’s park. until the starlings were attracted by the 

Once, after jumping into the crater of strong odor of the lamplighter. The 
Mt. Etna, the Baron landed in Vulcan’s voracious birds consumed entirely the un- 
domain. Vulcan, jealous of Venus’ atten- happy cheese man. The Baron trapped 
tions to the earthling, dropped the Baron _ the starlings and baked them in a pie. The 
down through the earth. He came out in _ pie, naturally au gratin, was served to the 
the Antarctic Ocean. On the way back he Lord Mayor’s company. 


BARRY LYNDON 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) 
Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: England, Ireland, and Europe 
First published: 1843 
Principal characters: 
Repmonp Barry, a braggart and a bully 
Lapy Honorra Lynpon, his wife 
Lorp Buxircpon, her son 


Critique: 

Few narratives written in the first per- Uncle Brady took a liking to the lad and 
son present a better portrait of the nar- asked the widow for permission to take 
rator than that found in The Memoirs of the child to his ancestral home, Brady 
Barry Lyndon, Esq. From the first boastful Castle. There Barry was treated kindly by 
paragraph to the last petulant complaint his uncle. One of his cousins, Mick, 
against the deceit of his wife, the revela- persecuted him, however, and Mrs. Brady 
tion of his true nature is complete. The hated him. 
period in history covered by this book Aggressive by nature, Barry invited 
lends itself well to the full scope of Red- animosity; his landless pride in his an- 
mond Barry’s talents, which seem directed _ cestral heritage led him into repeated 
toward the basest practices of the times. neighborhood brawls until he had fought 
Given to murder, adept at winning at every lad in the area and acquired the 
cards, skillful in wooing the ladies, Barry reputation of a bully. At fifteen he fell in 
shows himself a thoroughly corrupt love with twenty-four-year-old Nora 
scoundrel in the pattern of Fielding’s Brady, who was in love with Captain 
Jonathan Wild. _ Quinn, an Englishman. Deeply in 

ebt, Uncle Brady hoped that Nora 
The piety: would marry the oe had prom 

Deprived of wealth and estates by ised to pay some of the old man’s debts. 
relatives, Widow Barry devoted herself to Thoroughly unscrupulous and lacking in 
the careful rearing of her son Redmond. appreciation for his uncle’s kindness, 
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Barry, in a fit of jealousy, insulted Quinn 
and wounded him in a duel. 

Believing the captain dead, Barry hur- 
riedly set out on the road to Dublin. On 
the way he befriended a Mrs. Fitzsimons, 
the victim of a highway robbery. She took 
him to her castle, where Barry spent some 
of his own money in a lavish attempt to 
create a good impression. When he had 
lost all his money through high living and 
gambling, Mrs. Fitzsimons and her hus- 
band were glad to see him leave. 

Barry next took King George’s shilling 
and enlisted for a military expedition in 
Europe. Boarding the ship, a crowded and 
filthy vessel, he learned that Captain 
Quinn had not died after all, for the pis- 
tols had been loaded only with tow, but 
had married Nora Brady. 

Detesting service in the British Army, 
Barry deserted to the Prussians. At the end 
of the Seven Years’ War he was garrisoned 
in Berlin. By that time he was known as 
a thorough scoundrel and a quarrelsome 
bully. Sent by Frederick the Great to spy 
on the Chevalier Balibari, suspected of 
being an Austrian agent, Barry learned 
that the officer was his own father’s 
brother, Barry of Ballybarry. ‘This elderly 
gentleman actually made his way by 
gambling, rising and falling in wealth as 
his luck ran. When the gambler decided 
to leave Berlin, Barry, eager to escape 
from Prussian service, disguised himself 
and fled to Dresden. There he joined his 
uncle, who was high in favor at the Saxon 
court. 

Barry, living like a high-born gentle- 
man, supported himself by operating a 
gambling table. At the court of the Duke 
of X— he pursued Countess Ida, one 
of the wealthiest heiresses in the duchy. 
Disliking the countess personally but 
greatly admiring her fortune, he ruth- 
lessly set about to win her from her fiancé, 
the Chevalier De Magny. Gambling with 
the hapless man, Barry won from him all 
he possessed. At last De Magny agreed to 
play for the hand of Countess Ida, and 
lost. Barry’s scheme might have succeeded 
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if he had not become involved in a court 
intrigue. He was forced to leave the 
duchy. 

Roaming through all the famous cities 
of Europe, Barry acquired a wide reputa- 
tion as a skillful gambler. At Spa he met 
Lord Charles and Lady Honoria Lyndon, 
who held the former Barry lands, and he 
decided to marry Lady Lyndon following 
the death of her husband, who was ve 
ill. A year later, hearing that Lord Charles 
had died at Castle Lyndon, in Ireland, he 
set out to woo Lady Honoria. Employing 
numerous underhanded devices, which 
included blackmail, bribery, dueling, and 
intimidation, Barry forced himself upon 
Lady Lyndon, who at first resisted his suit. 
But Barry persecuted the lady relentlessly, 
bribing her servants, spying on her every 
move, paying her homage, and stealing 
her correspondence. When she fled to 
London to escape his persistent attentions, 
he followed her. At last he overcame her 
aversion and objections, and she agreed to 
become his wife. Adding her name to his 
own, he became Barry Lyndon, Esq. 

Although she was haughty and over- 
bearing by nature, Lady Lyndon soon 
yielded to the harsh dominance of her hus- 
band, who treated her brutally and 
thwarted her attempts to control her own 
fortune. After a few days of marriage the 
Lyndons went to Ireland, where he im- 
mediately assumed management of the 
Lyndon estates. Living in high fashion, 
he spent money freely in order to establish 
himself as a gentleman in the community. 
When Lady Lyndon attempted to protest, 
he complained of her ill temper; if she 
pleaded for affection, he called her a nag. 
The abuse he showered upon her was re- 
flected in the way he used her son, Lord 
Bullingdon, who, unlike his mother, did 
not submit meekly to Barry’s malice. 

The birth of Bryan Lyndon added to 
Barry’s problems. Since the estate was en- 
tailed upon Lord Bullingdon, young 
Bryan would have no rights of inheritance 
to Lady Lyndon’s property. To provide 
for his son, Barry sold some of the timber 


on the estates, over the protests of Lord 
Bullingdon’s guardian. Barry gave the 
money so obtained to his mother, who 
used it to repurchase the old Barry lands, 
which Barry intended to bequeath to his 
son. Barry himself was actively despised in 
the community, but through foul means 
and cajolery he won a seat in Parliament 
and used his victory to triumph over his 
enemies. 

Barry made no attempt to disguise his 
contempt and disgust for his wife, who 
under his profligacy had become petulant. 
When she rebelled against his conduct, 
he threatened to remove Bryan from her; 
she was subdued many times in this man- 
ner. Little Bryan was completely spoiled 
by his father’s indulgence. Barry con- 
trived also to rid himself of his stepson, 
who finally obliged him by running off to 
America to fight against the rebels. Barry’s 
enemies used Lord Bullingdon’s flight to 
slander the Irish upstart, and the young 
man’s legal guardians continued their ef- 
forts to curb the wasteful dissipation of 
Lady Lyndon’s wealth, which was dwin- 
dling under Barry’s administration. In the 
end Barry’s unpopularity caused him to 
lose his seat in Parliament. 

Heavily in debt, he retired to Castle 


Lyndon. When Lord Bullingdon was re- 
ported killed in America, young Bryan be- 
came heir to the estates. Soon afterward 
the boy died when thrown from his horse. 
His death caused Lady Lyndon such 
anguish that a report spread that she was 
mad. Barry and his mother, now the 
mistress of Castle Lyndon, treated Lady 
Lyndon shabbily. Keeping her virtually a 
prisoner, spying on her every move, and 
denying her intercourse with her friends, 
they did almost drive her mad. Under the 
necessity of signing some papers, she 
tricked Barry into taking her to London. 
There he was trapped by Lord George 
Poynings, Lady Lyndon’s former suitor, 
and her indignant relatives, gathered to 
free the unhappy woman from his cus- 
tody 

Offered the alternative of going to jail 
as a swindler or of leaving the country 
with an annuity of three hundred pounds, 
he chose the latter. Later he returned 
secretly to England and nearly succeeded 
in winning back his weak-willed wife. 
His attempt was foiled, however, by Lord 
Bullingdon, who reappeared suddenly 
after he had been reported dead. Barry 
was thrown into the Fleet Prison, where, 
suffering from delirium tremens, he died. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Ben Jonson (1572?-1637) 
Type of plot: Satirical comedy 

Time of plot: Early seventeenth century 
Locale, Smithfield, London 

First presented: 1614 


Principal characters: 


Joun LirrLewrt, a minor city official 


Win-THeE-Ficnut, his wife 


Dame Purecrart, her mother, a widow 

ZEAL-OF-THE—-LAND Busy, a puritan, suitor of Dame Purecraft 
Writer, his rival, a London gallant 

Quartous, Winwife’s friend, a gamester 

BartHoLomew Cores, a foolish young squire 

Grace WELLBorN, his fiancée ' 


Wasps, his servant 


Apam Overpo, a justice of the peace 


Dame Overpo, his wife 


Ursuta, owner of a booth at Bartholomew Fair 
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Critique: 

The main plot, if there can be said 
to be such, of Bartholomew Fair is the 
story, reminiscent of the Arabian Nights’ 
tale of Harun-al-Rashid, of Adam Over- 
do’s mingling, in disguise, among people 
to whom he metes out justice. The other 
plots are hinted at rather than developed. 
Still, Bartholomew Fair teems with life 
and is probably unsurpassed for its delin- 
eation of English types—especially the 
low types—of the early Jacobean period. 
Jonson also held the society of his day 
up for criticism in such figures as Zeal- 
of-the-Land Busy, the puritan; Adam 
Overdo, the zealous justice of the peace; 
and Bartholomew Cokes, the well-to-do 
simpleton from Middlesex. That no great 
evil is done in the play and that no one 
comes to any grief would indicate that 
Jonson, though a satirist, felt a real af- 
fection for all men in his beloved Lon- 
don. 


The Story: 


Winwife, a London gallant, came 
courting Dame Purecraft, a widow who 
lived with her daughter, Win-the-Fight, 
and her son-in-law, John Littlewit, a 
proctor. Littlewit disclosed to him that 
Dame Purecraft had been told by for- 
tune-tellers that she would marry, within 
a week, a madman. In this connection 
Littlewit suggested to Winwife that he 
deport himself in the manner of his com- 
panion Tom Quarlous, a city madcap. 

Quarlous, entering in search of Win- 
wife, kissed Win several times until Win- 
wife cautioned him to desist. Littlewit, 
who was not too acute, actually encour- 
aged Winwife and Quarlous to be free 
with his wife. Littlewit also revealed to 
his visitors that Dame Purecraft had a 
new suitor, one Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, 
a puritan from Banbury. Busy had taken 
lodgings in Littlewit’s house. 

Humphrey Waspe, the testy old sery- 
ant of young Bartholomew Cokes, a fool- 
ish gentleman of the provinces, came to 
Littlewit to pick up a marriage license 
for his master. Soon afterward Cokes 
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appeared in company with two women. 
One was Mistress Overdo, his natural 
sister and the wife of Justice Adam Over- 
do; the other was Grace Wellborn, Cokes’ 
fiancée and Overdo’s ward. It was obvi- 
ous that Waspe was the servant to an 
extremely light-headed young man. Cokes 
declared his intention of squiring Grace 
to Bartholomew Fair before they returned 
to Middlesex. Waspe objected, but f- 
nally resigned himself to the inevitable. 
Winwife and Quarlous, sensing fun at 
hand, decided to go along. Not wishing 
to miss the fun, Littlewit declared that 
he would go too. Dame Purecraft and 
Busy both rationalized puritan strictures 
against attending fairs and gave the young 
couple permission to go so that Win 
might eat roast pig; indeed, Busy and 
the widow declared their intention of 
going with them to Bartholomew Fair. 

In disguise and with a notebook in his 
pocket, Justice Overdo had gone to the 
fair to seek out criminals and to record 
lawlessness. Suspecting Ursula, a seller 
of beer and roast pig, Overdo stopped at 
her booth to test her. As he anes vari- 
ous shady personalities entered the booth. 
He asked Mooncalf, Ursula’s handy man, 
for information about them all, but Moon- 
calf’s replies were always vague. Overdo 
conceived a feeling of sympathy for one 
Edgeworth, a young cutpurse. Not sus- 
pecting Edgeworth’s profession, he felt 
that he should rescue this excellent youth 
from such knavish company. 

At Ursula’s booth, where Winwife 
and Quarlous condescendingly stopped 
for a drink, Quarlous became involved 
in a fight with Knockem, a horse-trader. 
Ursula, running from her kitchen to 
throw hot grease on Winwife and Quarl- 
ous, stumbled and the grease burned her 
leg. Knockem declared that he would 
operate her booth while she sat by to 
oversee the business. 

Cokes and his party, arriving at the 
fair, made their way to Ursula’s booth, 
where Overdo warned them against the 
evils of tobacco and ale. Edgeworth stole 


Cokes’ purse and gave it to his confed- 
erate, Nightingale, a ballad-monger. Mis- 
tress Overdo observed that Overdo, who 
was in disguise, spoke much in the man- 
ner of her own husband, Justice Adam 
Overdo. Missing his purse, Cokes de- 
clared indiscreetly that he had another 
one and that he defied cutpurses by plac- 
ing it on his belt where the other one 
had been. Waspe, suspecting Overdo to 
be the cutpurse, thrashed the Justice. 
As Overdo cried for help, Cokes and his 
party left Ursula’s booth. 

Busy led Littlewit, Win, and Dame 
Purecraft into the fair after cautioning 
them to look neither to left nor right and 
to stay from the sinful booths as they 
marched toward Ursula’s booth to get 
roast pig. While they waited to be served, 
Overdo reappeared, still determined to 
observe the goings on, but without preach- 
ing. Cokes and his party, burdened with 
trinkets, also returned to the booth. 
Waspe was miserable because Cokes was 
spending his money on every foolish ar- 
ticle offered him. When a toyman and 
a gingerbread woman argued over cus- 
tomer rights, Cokes bought the wares of 
both and even retained the toyman to 
provide entertainment at the forthcom- 
ing marriage. Nightingale and Edgeworth 
feared that Cokes would spend all of 
his money before they could get at him 
again. Nightingale sang a ballad while 
Edgeworth lifted the second purse trom 
the enchanted Cokes’ belt. Winwife and 
Quarlous looked on with amusement. 
When Cokes realized his loss and cried 
out, Overdo, who was standing nearby, 
was seized as a suspect. Waspe, sure that 
Cokes would lose everything he pos- 
sessed, took into his care a black box con- 
taining the marriage license. 

Quarlous, meanwhile, disclosed to 
Edgeworth that he had been detected 
stealing Cokes’ purse. In exchange for 
secrecy, Edgeworth promised to steal the 
contents of the black box. 

Busy and his friends ate pork at Ur- 
sula’s booth. Encountering the toyman 
and the gingerbread woman, Busy, in a 
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moment of religious zeal, attempted to 
seize the wicked toys and upset the tray 
of gingerbread figures. The toyman called 
police officers, who took Busy, followed 
by Dame Purecraft, away to be put in 
the stocks. Littlewit and Win were now 
free to enjoy the fair as they chose. 

Overdo, also in the stocks, overheard 
to his shame that he had a reputation for 
harshness in meting out justice. He did 
not reveal himself when the officers took 
him and Busy away to face Justice Over- 
do. 

While Cokes was looking for the toy- 
man and the gingerbread woman, in 
hopes of getting his money back from 
them, he was intercepted by Nightingale 
and Edgeworth, who tricked him out of 
his hat, jacket, and sword. Wretched 
Cokes began to understand at last that 
he was being grievously abused at the 
fair. 

In another part of the fair, Winwife 
and Quarlous, who had attracted Grace 
away from her group, drew swords to 
decide a dispute as to who should have 
Cokes’ attractive young fiancée. Grace 
bade them not to fight; at her suggestion, 
each wrote a word on a tablet. The first 
passerby was to choose the word he 
liked the better. The one whose word 
was thus chosen would win the hand 
of Grace, who had quite decided that 
Cokes was not the man for her. This 
business was interrupted, however, when 
Edgeworth urged both men to watch him 
steal the marriage license from Waspe, 
who was with the crowd in Ursula’s 
booth. 

Waspe and his companions, including 
Mistress Overdo, were drinking ale; all 
were quite intoxicated. When Waspe got 
into a scufHe with Knockem, Edgeworth 
took the license from the black box. 
Quarlous laughed at the drunken antics 
of one of the group and had to fight. 
Officers entered and seized Waspe for 
disturbing the peace. 

Littlewit, who had written the story 
of the puppet show, left Win at Ursula’s 
booth while he joined the puppeteers. 


While she waited, Win met Captain 
Whit, a bawd, who told her that he knew 
how she could live a life of endless pleas- 
ure and wealth. 

Unable to find Justice Overdo at his 
lodgings, the officers returned their pris- 
oners to the stocks. Waspe, brought to 
the stocks, managed to escape before his 
legs could be confined. When a mad- 
man engaged an officer in a scuffle, Over- 
do and Busy also escaped, the lock of 
the stocks having been left unclasped. 
Dame Purecraft suddenly fell in love 
with the madman, a lawyer who was 
distracted because of a past misunder- 
standing with Justice Overdo. 

Later Quarlous, disguised as the mad- 
man and pursued by Dame Purecraft, 
returned to Winwife and Grace. Mean- 
while the real madman had chosen Win- 
wife’s word, Palemon. Grace then declared 
that she would become Winwife’s spouse. 
Overdo, disguised as a porter, came upon 
Quarlous. Anxious to help the man whom 
he had brought to distraction, Overdo 
gave him a seal and warrant for any- 
thing within reason that he might desire. 

Cokes, in the meantime, had found 
his way to the puppet theater, where he 
borrowed money from Littlewit. When 
Captain Whit, Knockem, and Edgeworth 


came to the theater, they had with them 
Win, masked, and Mistress Overdo, who 
was sick from too much ale. Captain 
Whit offered Win to Overdo for his 
pleasure. Waspe also came to the theater 
and joined his young master. The play 
was presented; it was an idiotic blending 
of the legends of Hero and Leander and 
Damon and Pythias. During the showing 
Busy entered and threatened to break 
up the theater. Persuaded to argue the 
sinfulness of the puppet theater with 
one of the puppets, he was soundly de- 
feated in the argument. 

Quarlous, still disguised as the mad- 
man, came with Grace to the theater. 
Littlewit, who had gone in search of 
Win, returned without her. The true 
madman and Ursula entered. When all 
were together, Overdo declared his in- 
tention of punishing all who had en- 
gaged in rascality. But when Quarlous 
questioned his judgment and revealed 
Edgeworth as a cutpurse and not an in- 
nocent youth, as the justice had supposed, 
Overdo decided there was such a thin 
as false judgment; also, that mankin 
was weak. Quarlous won the hand of 
Dame Purecraft. Being reassured that resti- 
tution would be made all around, Overdo 
invited everyone to his house for dinner. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: George Meredith (1828-1909) 
Type of plot: Political romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1874-1875 


Principal characters: 


Nevin BeaucHamp, a youn 
Everarp Romrrey, his unc 


. naval officer 
e 


Mrs. Rosamunp Cutie, the Romfrey housekeeper 
Réner Rouarcxour, née de Croisnel, Nevil’s beloved 
Coronet Hackett, a stanch Tory 

Cecevia Harker, his daughter 


Dr. SHRAPNEL, a radical 


Jenny DENHAM, his niece 


Critique: 
Beauchamp’s Career appeared only a 
short time before Meredith published his 
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famous Essay on Comedy. The novel, in 
consequence, bears the stamp of his 


theorizing, and in it comedy becomes a 
subtle and complex tool for character por- 
trayal and social criticism, especially in 
the field of contemporary politics. Freder- 
ick Augustus Maxse, political reformer 
and Meredith’s friend, was the original 
of Beauchamp. Other characteristics of 
the novel are typical of Meredith’s work. 
There are delicately treated emotional 
conflicts and skillfully rendered person- 
ality differences. The dialogue is good, 
probably less discursive than in other 
Meredith novels. The plot is a simple one. 
The satire follows the same pattern. The 
hero, Beauchamp, is an admirable charac- 
ter, as is Cecelia Halkett. Both are targets 
for ironic but poetic comedy. 


The Story: 

There was a diplomatic dispute be- 
tween England and France, with much 
rattling of swords on both sides. The af- 
fair, loudly taken up by the press, so 
stirred Nevil Beauchamp’s national pride 
that he decided to post a challenge to the 
French Guard. Uncle Everard Romfrey’s 
housekeeper, Mrs. Rosamund Culling, 
mailed the letter for Nevil. No reply ever 
came, and Nevil went off to fight the Rus- 
sians in the Crimea. Uncle Everard ex- 
pected his nephew to behave like a true 
Beauchamp. 

Wounded in service, Nevil went to 
Venice with Roland de Croisnel, a French 
officer whose life he had saved at the risk 
of his own. Mrs. Culling also went to 
Italy. In Venice, Nevil drifted in a gon- 
dola with Roland de Croisnel’s sister 
Rénee, who was grateful to her brother’s 
rescuer. The flirtation was interrupted by 
the arrival of the middle-aged Marquis de 
Rouaillout, intended as a husband for 
Rénee. Nevil asked Rénee to marry him, 
but she refused to disappoint her father by 
betraying Rouaillout. When Nevil per- 
sisted, Roland assured him that Rénee did 
not love him. 

The marquis arrived just as Nevil, 
Roland, Rénee, and Mrs. Culling set out 
for an overnight jaunt in a boat. During 
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the trip Nevil secured Rénee’s promise to 
break her pledge to the marquis. They 
headed for Trieste, but ~Rénee’s phleg- 
matic consent and Roland’s dismal 
viewpoint dissuaded Nevil from the elope- 
ment. They returned to Venice with 
nothing settled. The next day Rénee mar- 
ried the marquis. Nevil went to sea once 
more. 

Later, in the famous port of Bevisham, 
Nevil began his campaign as a Liberal 
candidate for a seat in Parliament. Mrs. 
Culling, following the young man there, 
met a Miss Denham, ward of Dr. Shrap- 
nel, who seemed to be helping Nevil in 
his campaign. Mrs. Culling wished that 
she could influence Nevil to drop his 
foolish scheme. Uncle Everard scoffed at 
Nevil’s political ambitions, especially so 
because he despised Dr. Shrapnel. 

Nevil, campaigning for votes, paid calls 
on his acquaintances and attended din- 
ners. Colonel and Cecelia Halkett, stead- 
fast Tories, prompted by Uncle Everard, 
tried to talk the young Liberal candidate 
out of his set course. They were strongly 
opposed to his views, but when the op- 
position wrote a rhyme comically depict- 
ing Nevil’s romance with Rénee, the 
colonel thought the thrust unfair. 

Meeting Lord Palmet, who was secretly 
in the rival camp, Nevil invited the 
gentleman to accompany him on his cam- 
paign tour. While entangled in political 
plots from which Cecelia was trying to 
extricate him, Nevil received from Rénee 
a note bidding him to come to her at once. 

Twice since her marriage Nevil had 
met Rénee, both times in the company of 
her husband, and Roland had written to 
him occasionally. In France, Rénee told 
Nevil that she had sent for him only to 
fulfill a wish to see him once again, a mere 
caprice. She was in the company of a 
Count Henri d’Henriel, who wore her 
glove. The marquis was traveling and 
only his sister, Madame d’Auffrey, was 
staying with Rénee. Later Madame 
d’Auffrey told Nevil that Rénee had wa- 
gered her glove to d’Henriel that Nevil 


would come immediately at her request. 
A storm had delayed Nevil; the French- 
man had kept the glove. 

When Nevil returned from France 
with a game leg, his enemies gossiped that 
he had fought a duel with the marquis. 
The report was not true, but Nevil did not 
win the election. 

During the campaign Cecelia Halkett, 
admiring courage, had fallen in love with 
him. Uncle Everard pressed his nephew’s 
cause by proposing to Colonel Halkett an 
alliance between Nevil and Cecelia. 
Nevil, after promising to meet Colonel 
Halkett and his daughter, paid a call on 
Dr. Shrapnel to bid farewell to Jenny 
Denham, who was leaving for Switzer- 
land. The young girl begged Nevil to look 
after the doctor. 

A letter written by Dr. Shrapnel filled 
with advice for the young man fell into 
Uncle Everard’s hands. Indignant at the 
contents, he went to Dr. Shrapnel and 
horsewhipped the man who was attempt- 
ing to undermine Nevil’s future with 
radical theories. Cecelia, fearing that a 
break between Nevil and his uncle would 
end the marriage negotiations, tried to 
convince her father that Nevil was worthy 
of her. The more Colonel] Halkett derided 
Nevil’s political views and disdained the 
Shrapnel influence, the more Cecelia in- 
sisted that Nevil was a man of high honor. 
She added, however, that she would give 
him up if she ever learned that his honor 
was sullied. 

Nevil challenged his uncle to give Dr. 
Shrapnel a personal apology. Trying to 
assist the injured man in earning his live- 
lihood, Nevil next asked Uncle Everard 
for money. His request was refused. 
Penniless, Nevil left his uncle’s house, 
but a short time later an unexpected in- 
heritance saved him from actual need. 

One night Rénee appeared at Nevil’s 
house. Having left her husband and be- 
lieving in Nevil’s courtesy and constancy, 
she had come to him. Since she had mar- 
ried the marquis to please her father, now 
dead, she had no other bonds to keep her 
chained to a cold and sullen husband. 
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Nevil sent immediately for Mrs. Culling 
and pleaded with Rénee that Roland be 
summoned. Close on Rénee’s heels came 
Madame d’Auffrey, who announced that 
the marquis was in London. When 
Rénee became ill, it was necessary for her 
family to occupy Nevil’s home until her 
recovery. Nevil, who no longer loved 
Rénee, patched the shattered marriage, 
and the unhappy wife returned to France. 

Cecelia still loved Nevil and in spite of 
all attempts to dissuade her she had re- 
mained loyal to him. But the new scandal 
about the marquis shook her faith. She 
went to Italy with her father. On her re- 
turn she yielded to her father’s wishes and 
became engaged to a young man of 
stable notions, Mr. Blackburn Tuckham. 
Nevil’s proposal of marriage came too late, 
and when she refused him he became ill. 

Uncle Everard, some time before, had 
married Mrs. Culling, who was soon to 
bear a child. When Nevil became ill, his 
uncle, in an effort to ease his wife’s anxi- 
ety, begged Colonel Halkett to let Cecelia 
marry Nevil in order to hasten the sick 
man’s recovery. Meanwhile Jenny Den- 
ham was Nevil’s nurse in Dr. Shrapnel’s 
house. 

Nevil’s illness brought all his friends to 
his bedside, as well as his political ene- 
mies. In the end a reconciliation between 
uncle and nephew was effected when 
Everard apologized to Dr. Shrapnel. Nevil 
was persuaded to sail to Italy to recuper- 
ate. He insisted that Jenny and the doctor 
accompany him. 

Jenny had nursed Nevil back to health. 
More than that, she had been steadfast 
throughout all his difficulties. In love with 
Jenny, Nevil wanted her to marry him 
before they set out on their voyage. Until 
the last moment she refused, hoping that 
he and Cecelia would become reconciled. 

The three went on their cruise. Jenny 
bore a child along the way. Shortly after 
their return to England, Nevil, trying to 
rescue a drowning child, was himself 
drowned. His career to reform the world 
was over. 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: George Farquhar (1678-1707) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 
Locale: Lichfield, England 
First presented: 1707 
Principal characters: 
AIMWELL, a r 
ArcHER, his frien 
Dorinpa, an heiress 
Lapy BountiruL, Dorinda’s mother 
Mrs. Su.ien, Dorinda’s sister-in-law 
SuLen, Dorinda’s brother, a drunkard and a brute 
Forcarp, an Irishman disguised as a French priest 


acl brother of Lord Aimwell 


Critique: 

Beneath the surface of this gay, bus- 
tling, even risqué comedy, lies a sterner 
note. The final agreement of Sullen and 
his wife to separate because they cannot 
arrive at compatibility is basically the 
same doctrine which John Milton had pro- 
fessed in his divorce tracts some sixty-odd 
years before. Yet those doctrines were still 
not prevalent in England in Farquhar’s 
time, and the dramatist showed courage 
in introducing them into his te even 
though it was a comedy not likely to be 
taken seriously. Restoration plays with a 
locale other than London and Bath were 
extremely rare. This drama, laid in Lich- 
field, proved popular in its own day, and 
it is still acted by college drama groups. 
The lively scenes in the tavern and the 
picture of life in a smaller English town 


give the play perennial appeal. 


The Story: 


Aimwell and Archer, two younger sons 
who were down to their last two hundred 
pounds, left London and traveled to Lich- 
field, where they hoped to wed Aimwell 
to an heiress and thus make their fortunes. 
Aimwell posed as his older brother, Lord 
Aimwell, and Archer assumed the live 
of a servant. Arriving in Lichfield, they 
went to an inn, where the innkeeper mis- 
took them for highwaymen traveling in 
disguise. 


n Lichfield they learned that Dorinda, 
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sister of Sullen, the local squire, was an 
heiress in her own right. Aimwell went to 
church on Sunday to call himself to her 
attention and to see her for himself. Back 
at the inn Archer made advances to the 
innkeeper’s daughter Cherry. He found 
her ready to marry him and bring a dower 
of two thousand pounds. But in spite of 
the fact that she was pretty and well- 
dowered, he could not, as a gentleman, 
make up his mind to marry her. 

After church Dorinda and her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Sullen, talked about the gentle- 
man they had seen at the service. Dorinda 
had decided already that she was in love 
with Aimwell. Offering as evidence her 
own unhappy marriage to the brutal and 
drunken Sullen, Mrs. Sullen urged her 
not to hurry into matrimony. Mrs. Sullen 
also disclosed that she was enjoying a 
flirtation with Bellair, a French officer 
held prisoner in Lichfield. Dorinda agreed 
to help Mrs. Sullen in her flirtation as 
long as Mrs. Sullen retained her honor. 

At the inn the landlord, in league with 
a gang of robbers, talked with Gibbet, a 
highwayman, about Aimwell and Archer. 
The evasiveness of Archer and Aimwell, 
when questioned, made the innkeeper 
and Gibbet even more certain that the two 
gentlemen were also highwaymen. The 
innkeeper’s daughter, overhearing the 
conversation, resolved to aid Archer. 


Meanwhile Dorinda and Mrs. Sullen 


tried to learn more about Aimwell. They 
had their servant invite Archer, his sup- 
posed servant, to the house so that they 
could question him about his master. 
While the two women made their plans, 
Gibbet introduced himself to Aimwell 
and tried to find out who Aimwell might 
be. They were both introduced to Foigard, 
who claimed to be a French priest but 
who actually was an Irishman in disguise. 
At the Sullen house Dorinda and Mrs. 
Sullen questioned Archer about his 
master. Mrs. Sullen, seeing through his 
disguise as a servant, became infatuated 
with him. Dorinda and Mrs. Sullen later 
agreed that Aimwell and Archer must be 
hiding after a duel, since both of them 
were obviously gentlemen. Later in the 
day, Bellair came to the house. While he 
and Mrs. Sullen talked, Sullen entered 
and threatened to kill the Frenchman, 
even though the latter, as a prisoner, bore 
no arms. Mrs. Sullen intervened by 
threatening her husband with a pistol. 
Late in the afternoon Aimwell pre- 
tended to be taken ill in front of the 
Sullen house. Carried inside for treat- 
ment, he took the opportunity to get 
better acquainted with Dorinda and her 
sister-in-law. Both Aimwell and Dorinda 
were soon convinced that they were in 
love, and Mrs. Sullen found herself more 
and more infatuated by Archer. While in 
the house Archer discovered from the 
servants that Foigard, the pretended 
Frenchman, had plotted to introduce Bel- 
lair into Mrs. Sullen’s bedroom that night. 
On their return to the inn Aimwell and 
Archer made Foigard acknowledge his 
plot against Mrs. Sullen. Rather than be 
taken to law, he agreed to help them. 
While they spoke, in another part of the 
inn, the landlord, Gibbet, and other 
highwaymen were plotting to rob the 
Sullen house that night. They planned to 
leave the country and live well for a while. 
Early in the evening Sir Charles Free- 
man, Mrs. Sullen’s brother, arrived at the 
inn. Just returned to England, he was 
furious to learn that his sister had been 
married to Sullen. Sir Charles, knowing 
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the brute Sullen was, hoped to secure his 
sister's release from the marriage. 

With the help of Foigard, Archer hid 
himself in Mrs. Sullen’s bedroom. When 
he revealed himself to Mrs. Sullen, they 
talked until the robbers entered the house. 
Gibbet, entering Mrs. Sullen’s room, was 
overpowered by Archer, who then went 
in pursuit of the other rogues. As he en- 
gaged two of them, Aimwell, who had 
been aroused by the innkeeper’s daughter, 
arrived and aided his friend in subduing 
the robbers. 

Archer, slightly wounded in the fray, 
was taken away and treated by Mrs. Sul- 
len and her mother-in-law, Lady Bounti- 
ful. Meanwhile Aimwell proposed to 
Dorinda and was accepted. As Foigard 
was about to begin the impromptu 
ceremony, Aimwell became conscience- 
stricken at the thought of marrying the 
girl under false pretenses. When he tre- 
vealed that he was not Lord Aimwell but 
only a poor younger brother, the ceremony 
was postponed. 

Sir Charles Freeman arrived from the 
inn to visit his sister. Archer and Aimwell, 
who knew him well, realized that he 
would penetrate their disguises immedi- 
ately. Dorinda put an end to their worries 
when she returned to tell Aimwell that 
his brother had died. He was now Lord 
Aimwell and a rich man. 

Aimwell could not believe the news 
until Sir Charles Freeman confirmed the 
story. Aimwell agreed quickly to give an 
amount equal to Dorinda’s dower, ten 
thousand pounds, to Archer, who had 
helped him win her hand. 

Sullen, entering on this scene of happi- 
ness, demanded to be told what Aimwell 
and Archer were doing in his home. He 
softened somewhat when told that they 
had rescued his family and property from 
robbers. Then Sir Charles questioned Sul- 
len and discovered that he was as unhappy 
as Mrs. Sullen in their marriage. Sullen 
agreed to a separation, but he refused to 
give up her dower. Archer then produced 
some papers he had taken from the rob- 
bers, including the marriage documents 


and Sullen’s titles to property, and gave 
them to Sir Charles Freeman. Faced with 
the loss of the documents, Sullen agreed 
to give up both his wife and her dower. 
Everyone except Sullen joined hands 


and danced their celebration of the ap- 
proaching marriage of Dorinda and Aim- 
well and Mrs. Sullen’s separation from 
her husband. Sullen glumly sent for a 
drink of whiskey. 


THE BETROTHED 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Milan, Italy 

First published: 1825-1826 


Principal characters: 


Lorenzo, a young Italian peasant 


Luca, his betrothed 


Don Roprico, an arrogant nobleman 

Tue Un-Namep, a powerful outlaw nobleman 

Don Assonpio, a parish priest 

Fra Cristororo, a Capuchin, friend of the betrothed couple 


Critique: 

The Betrothed, one of the world’s great 
historical novels, established its author as 
the leading Italian romantic novelist of 
the nineteenth century. It was the work 
of Manzoni, and The Betrothed in partic- 
ular, which raised Italian fiction from the 
low estate to which it had fallen and made 
it, in the nineteenth century. assume a 
high place in European fiction. The 
simple, adventurous story that Manzoni 
told has captivated readers ever since it 
first appeared; in fact, the novel has had 
a recent flurry of popular success. In the 
best tradition of historical fiction, Man- 
zoni presented many facets of life and 
culture in Milan during the 1620’s, when 
much of Italy was under Spanish domina- 
tion. In this novel there are not only peas- 
ants and villainous nobles, who are the 
chief characters, but also the bravos, citi- 
zens, nuns, petty officials, churchmen in 
high office, and scores of other types so 
typical of seventeenth-century Italy. 


The Story: 


On the day before he was to have 
performed the marriage ceremony for 
Lorenzo and Lucia, two young peasants, 
Don Abbondio, parish priest at Lecco, 
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was warned by two armed henchmen of 
Don Rodrigo, a tyrannical noble, not to 
marry the pair. In fear for his life, Don 
Abbondio refused to perform the marriage 
when asked to do so by the young couple, 
and when they tried to trick him into 
being present while they exchanged vows 
he dashed away into hiding. 

The reason for the warning given to the 
priest was that Don Rodrigo himself 
wished to seduce Lucia. He was not in 
love with the girl, but he had wagered his 
cousin that he could have her for his en- 
joyment while she was still a virgin. 
Toward this end he sent a crew of his 
henchmen to abduct the girl from her 
home. Appearing at Lucia’s home, they 
were frightened away by the tumult 
aroused when the priest caused the alarm 
to be sounded by tolling the church bell. 

Lucia, frightened, sought aid from a 
saintly Capuchin, Fra Cristoforo, who 
gave her, her mother, and Lorenzo tem- 
porary haven within the walls of the 
monastery while he made arrangements 
for the safety of all three away from the 
wrath and wickedness of Don Rodrigo. 
He sent the girl to seek sanctuary with a 
Capuchin chapter at Monza, along with 


her mother. He sent Lorenzo to another 
monastery in Milan. 

Arriving at Monza, Lucia was put 
under the care of a nun who belonged to 
a noble family that had placed her in the 
convent rather than pay a dowry. The nun 
was a headstrong woman and, in some 
ways, wicked, but the Capuchins thought 
Lucia would be safe under her care. Lucia 
remained hidden for some weeks. Then 
she was abducted from the convent b 
ruffans who had received forced aid from 
the nun. 

After Lucia had escaped him, Don 
Rodrigo caused a search to be made for 
her until his henchmen discovered her 
place of refuge. Fearing that he himself 
could never take her from the sanctuary, 
Don Rodrigo enlisted the aid of a power- 
ful noble called The Un-named. The Un- 
named, grateful for past services by Don 
Rodrigo, agreed to aid his vassal in abduct- 
ing the girl and teaching a harsh lesson 
to peasants who thought they could defy 
the nobility. : 

The Un-named learned that one of his 
men living near the convent had under- 
taken to murder a nun who had displeased 
the woman to whom the Capuchins had 
sent Lucia. Because of the murder com- 
mitted for her benefit, the nun was forced 
to enter into the scheme and send Lucia 
out of the convent. Once out of the 
sanctuary, Lucia was kidnaped by the 
'Jn-named’s men and taken in a coach to 
his mountain retreat. ; 

Meanwhile Lorenzo had failed to reach 
the Capuchin monastery in Milan. On his 
arrival in the city he had found the popu- 
lace in a turmoil because of a shortage of 
bread created by famine. He had taken 
part in a riot and afterwards he became 
drunk in a tavern. While drunk, he had 
babbled to a police spy that he had incited 
a crowd to riot, and the spy had him 
picked up by the police. Another mob re- 
leased Lorenzo from the police. With a 
price on his head, he fled from the Duchy 
of Milan into territory controlled by 
Venice. There he located a distant rela- 
tive who found work for him in a silk 
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mill. When the authorities of Milan tried 
to have him returned to that city, Lorenzo 
fled again and assumed a fictitious name 
in another Venetian community. 

The Un-named, moved by Lucia’s 
beauty and innocence, refused to turn her 
over to Don Rodrigo. Instead, he went to 
Cardinal Federigo and announced that he 
had suffered a change of conscience and 
wished to end a career of tyranny and op- 
pression. The churchman welcomed him 
as an erring parishioner. Lucia, released 
from her imprisonment in the noble’s 
mountain castle, returned once again to 
the keeping of her mother. Rather than 
send the girl to her home and the perse- 
cution of Don Rodrigo, Cardinal Federigo 
sent Lucia and her mother to the home of 
a noblewoman known for her charity. 
There the girl would be safe. 

Don Rodrigo, angry because Fra Cristo- 
foro had been able to aid the girl and so 
preserve her honor, caused the removal of 
the Capuchin to Rimini. 

More than a year passed, with Lorenzo 
unable to return to the Duchy of Milan 
because of his banishment. Correspond- 
ing with Lorenzo through letterwriters, 
Lucia told him that in her period of duress 
she had vowed to the Virgin that she 
would never marry if released from the 
clutches of the ruffians who held her. 
Finally, because of the time that had in- 
tervened and the confusion that had 
arisen because of a plague, Lorenzo de- 
cided to return to Milan, where Lucia was 
staying with the charitable noblewoman. 
While searching for her in a city deso- 
lated by the plague, he himself took the 
disease. After his recovery he continued 
his search, only to learn that Lucia had 
been taken ill and sent to the pesthouse, 
along with thousands of other unfortu- 
nates who had contracted the disease. 

At the pesthouse he found Fra Cristo- 
foro, who had gone to Milan to aid the 
sick. Among his patients the Capuchin 
had Don Rodrigo, who had caught the 
plague and was near death. Fra Cristoforo 
made Lorenzo pardon Don Rodrigo and 
promise to pray for his soul. Continuing 


his search for Lucia, Lorenzo found her 
convalescing in the women’s section of 
the pesthouse. After their reunion Fra 
Cristoforo told Lucia that her vow to the 
Virgin was not valid, inasmuch as she had 
previously exchanged betrothal vows with 
Lorenzo. 

When the plague subsided, Lorenzo 
went back to their village and found that 
the plague had almost wiped out its popu- 
lation as well, although sparing Don Ab- 
bondio and Lucia’s mother. While he was 
there, the new heir to the estate arrived, 


Don Rodrigo having succumbed to the 
plague. With the new incumbent’s aid, 
for he was a friend of the cardinal who 
had befriended Lucia, the betrothed 
couple returned to Lecco and were at last 
married by Don Abbondio. 

After their marriage the couple moved, 
again with the nobleman’s aid, to a new 
home in the Venetian territory, where 
Lorenzo plied his trade in a silk mill and 
he and Lucia reared a large and healthy 
family. 


BEYOND HUMAN POWER, UJ 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (1832-1910) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

‘lime of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Norway 

First presented: 1895 


Principal characters: 


Racuet Sane, a young liberal 
Exzas Sane, her brother, also a liberal 


Bratr, an extremist union leader 


Ho.cer, an industrialist 
Crepo, his nephew 
Srera, his. niece 

Pastor Faxx, an idealist 


Critique: 

This play is the second and more 
powerful half of a dual play in which 
Bjérnson examined social and economic 
problems of his century. In Beyond Hu- 
man Power, II, he probed the apparent 
inability of labor and management to 
understand one another. Bjérnson’s own 
solution is propounded by Pastor Falk, 
who preaches Christian patience and for- 
bearance, and by Rachel Sang, a moder- 
ate liberal whose aim it is to spread social 
enlightenment. There is in the drama 
a rather disconcerting mixture of natural- 
ism and expressionism which slightly di- 
minishes but does not too greatly detract 
from the effectiveness of the play as a 
document of social protest. 


The Story: 


In an industrial city of coastal Norway 
the workingmen were on strike against 
the factory owners. They were forced, 
by their poverty and low social status, to 
live in a dank chasm below the city, 
called Hell. 

The strike dragged on, and from day 
to day the people grew more desperate 
and restive. Maren Haug, a worker's 
wife, was so distracted by the futility of 
the situation that she bolstered her cour- 
age with liquor and killed her two chil- 
dren and herself. The entire community 
of Hell attended the funeral, which was 
conducted by the good but ineffectual 
Pastor Falk. After the funeral service, 
the people gathered in what constituted 


BEYOND HUMAN POWER, II by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, from PLAYS BY BJORNSTJERNE 
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ublishers, 


Renewed, 1941, by Edwia 


the community square. There they lis- 
tened while Falk tried to give them 
Christian advice; he told them that they 
should not despair, that they should 
avoid all violence, that the situation 
demanded understanding and patience. 

As he talked, Bratt, a former pastor 
who was now leader of the workers’ 
union, appeared and the crowd joined 
hin: Bratt harangued the workers with 
hate-tilled words about the injustices suf- 
fered by the inhabitants of Hell, and he 
revealed that the owners were to meet 
that night in the castle, which had been 
bought and rebuilt by the town’s most 
affluent manufacturer. Bratt’s attitude 
suggested that violence might be done 
the owners while they were assembled 
in the castle, a symbol of their wealth 
and power. 

As the workingmen trooped away to 
get money at the union office in Hell, 
Elias Sang, a young sympathizer of the 
workers, joined Bratt. Elias, in seeking 
solutions to the workers’ plight, had been 
avoiding Bratt. Now, under Bratt’s dem- 
agogic influence, he had changed; he ap- 
peared to believe that Maren Haug’s 
recourse was one that more of the work- 
ers should take, that sensational examples 
of martyrdom would impress the owners 
and public opinion. Elias, clearly deter- 
mined on more violent methods than 
those already employed, left Bratt deeply 
disturbed. 

Meanwhile the industrialist Holger had 
turned his hilltop mansion over to Rachel, 
the sister of Elias; it was to house the 
workers’ convalescent hospital that she 
had established. Rachel and Elias, who 
were from the northern part of Norway, 
had inherited a fortune from an aunt 
in America, and they had put their for- 
tune into worthy endeavors. Elias de- 
voted his time and money to the cause 
of the union; Rachel had established a 
hospital and a liberal newspaper. Holger, 
Rachel’s friend, was about to move into 
the medieval castle he had recently 
bought and restored. At the same time 
he took under his own supervision his 
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niece and nephew, Spera and Credo, the 
children of his late liberal brother, Sum- 
mer. Since the death of their parents 
Rachel had been their guide and mentor. 

When a delegation of workingmen 
called on Holger for the purpose of set- 
tling the strike, his highhanded attitude 
greatly incensed them. Aroused by his 
insults, one workman leaped at Holger’s 
throat, but was restrained from doing 
violence by his fellow workers. The work- 
ingmen having left in despair, Rachel 
went to Holger and advised him not to 
hold the manufacturers’ meeting in the 
castle that night; she foresaw danger. 
Holger, insisting that the meeting would 
be held there, declared that it would be 
lavish in hospitality and entertainment. 
When Rachel hinted that the working- 
men might set off dynamite in the aban- 
doned mine shafts which ran under the 
castle, Holger said that such a move 
would only aid the cause of the owners. 

Elias, joining his sister in her new 
hospital, was disturbed as he tried to ex- 
plain how deeply Maren Haug’s suicide 
had affected him, but Rachel was unable 
to grasp the seriousness of his new atti- 
tude even when he told her that the oniy 
way to a new life was through death. 
The two reminisced about their happy 
childhood in northern Norway; then Elias 
kissed Rachel goodbye, as though for the 
last time, and left her. 

Bratt, in excitement, went to Rachel 
and disclosed his conviction that Elias 
was about to end his life in the cause of 
the workingmen. Rachel, understanding 
at last, regretted that her brother had ever 
come under the influence of a leader who 
preached extreme, impracticable meas- 
ures. Bratt himself, realizing what he had 
done, was filled with remorse. 

In the castle, meanwhile, Holger was 
host to manufacturers from the entire 
country. The castle was festively lighted; 
servants dressed in medieval costumes 
carried refreshments to the guests; several 
orchestras provided music. In the great 
hall Holger presided over a meeting to 
decide upon the adoption of his plan to 


unionize the owners. The majority were to Elias he had then been intent upon 
quite eager, like sheep, to follow his plan, self-destruction; she thought that she 
but two of the owners, Anker and Blom, might have saved him. She felt bitterness 
spoke in behalf of an enlightened attitude because radical Bratt had brought death 
toward the workingmen and toward capi- to her brother and barbarism to the city. 
tal’s function in society. When they saw Believing that the workingmen were in 
that they spoke to no avail, they left. the right, she wondered why those in 
A short time later they returned to report the right had ever resorted to violence. 
that they were unable to leave the castle. As Rachel talked with Halden, a young 
All but one of the servants had dis- architect, Holger, his right hand para- 
appeared. When Holger demanded an lyzed and his head swathed in bandages, 
explanation from the remaining servant, was brought to her in an armchair. When 
who was Elias in disguise, he was told he disclosed to her that he had shot Elias, 
that the workingmen had filled the mine- Rachel wept. Bratt, shaken out of his 
shafts beneath the castle with high ex- right senses by the explosion, came also 
plosives, that the police who were guard- to Rachel and disclosed, to her amaze- 
ing the castle had been tricked away ment that Halden was the son of Holger 
from their posts, and that at his signal and that the architect, while employed in 
the castle would be blown to bits. As rebuilding the castle, had aided the work- 
Elias moved to signal his people, Holger ingmen in placing their dynamite. 
shot him. After Bratt had wandered off distract- 
The owners were thrown into a panic. edly, Credo and Spera came to Rachel 
One, out of his mind with fear, leaped and told her that Holger had given them 
from a window and fell to his death in permission to stay with her. Credo de- 
the moat below. Holger, seeing that his clared that he would dedicate his life 
fellow owners were, in their way, as to the inventions of devices that would 
wretched as the workingmen, joined bring mankind more leisure and happi- 
Anker in a prayer for the good of all in ness. Spera said that her intention was 
the future; then the castle blew up. to work among women to bring them 
Sometime later, at the hospital, Rachel more freedom. The three went to find 
mourned the loss of her brother. She was Holger, to ask him to forgive the work- 
particularly disturbed by her inability to ingmen and to confer with them. 
understand that when she had last talked 


RILLY BUDD 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Herman Melville (1819-1891) 
Type of plot: Symbolic tragedy 
Time of plot: 1797 
Locale: Aboard a British man-of-war 
First published: 1924 
Principal characters: 
Bitty Bupp, a young British sailor 
Capram Vere, commanding officer of H. M. S. Indomitable 
Cxaceart, master-at-arms aboard the Indomitable 


Critique: 

This last work of Melville’s, finished daughter. It came at a time to help nur- 
shortly before his death in 1891, was ture the reawakened interest in Mel- 
finally given to the teading public  ville’s work which has been growing ever 
through the offices of the author's grand- since. If there is any message that the 
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author wished his readers to have from 
him in the last days of his life, it must 
be found here. Such message is probably 
the symbolic assertion that evil is defeat 
in the world and that natural goodness, 
as exemplified in Billy Budd, the young 
sailor, is invincible in the affections of 
man, as represented by Captain Vere and 
the rest of the navy men aboard the In- 
domitable. This message seems to be 
what the author himself clung to in his 
last years when he was forgotten; he 
seemed to have the feeling that his ap- 
parent defeat at the hands of unknown 
forces could still be a victory. 


The Story: 


In 1797 the British merchant ship 
Rights-of-Man, named after Thomas 
Paine’s famous reply to Edmund Burke’s 
criticism of the French Revolution, was 
close to home after a long voyage. As it 
neared England, the merchant vessel was 
stopped by a man-of-war, H. M. S. In- 
domitable, and an officer, from the war- 
ship went aboard the Rights-of-Man to 
impress sailors for military service. This 
practice was necessary at the time to pro- 
vide men to work the large number of 
ships which Britain had at sea for pro- 
tection against the French. 

The captain of the Rights-of-Man was 
relieved to have only one sailor taken 
from his ship, but he was unhappy be- 
cause the man was his best sailor, Billy 
Budd. Billy was what his captain called 
a peacemaker; because of his strength 
and good looks he was a natural leader 
among the other sailors, and he used 
his influence to keep them contented and 
hard at work. Billy Budd seemed utterly 
without guile, a man who tried to pro- 
mote the welfare of the merchant ship 
because he liked peace and ‘was willing 
to work hard to please his superiors. 
When informed that he was not to re- 
turn to England, but was to head for 
duty with the fleet in the Mediterranean 


Sea, he did not appear disturbed; he liked 
the sea and he had no family ties. He 
was an orphan who had been left in a 
basket as a tiny baby on the doorstep 
of a family in Bristol. 

As the boat from the warship took him 
away from the merchant ship, Billy called 
farewell to the Rights-of-Man by name, 
a deed which greatly embarrassed the 
naval officer who had impressed him. 
The remark was unwittingly satirical of 
the treatment to which Billy was being 
subjected by the navy. 

Once aboard the Indomitable, Billy 
quickly made himself at home with the 
ship and the men with whom he served 
in the foretop. Because of his good per- 
sonality and his willingness to work, he 
soon made a place for himself with his 
messmates and also won the regard of 
the officers under whom he served. 

At first the master-at-arms, a petty 
officer named Claggart, seemed particu- 
larly friendly to Billy, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, Billy thought, for the master- 
at-arms was the equivalent of the chief 
of police aboard the warship. The young 
sailor was rather surprised, therefore, 
when he received reprimands for slight 
breaches of conduct which were normally 
overlooked. The reprimands came from 
the ship’s corporals who were Claggart’s 
underlings. Since the reprimands indi- 
cated that something was wrong, Billy 
grew perturbed; he had a deadly fear of 
being the recipient of a flogging in pub- 
lic. He thought he could never stand 
such treatment. 

Anxious to discover what was wrong, 
Billy consulted an old sailor, who told 
him that Claggart was filled with ani- 
mosity for the young man. The reason 
for the animosity was not known, and 
because the old man could give him no 
reason Billy refused to believe that the 
master-at-arms was his enemy. Claggart 
had taken a deep dislike to Billy Budd 


on sight, however, and for no reason ex- 
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cept a personal antipathy that the young 
man’s appearance had generated. Sly as 
he was, Claggart kept, or tried to keep, 
his feelings to himself. He operated 
through underlings against Billy. 

Not long after he had been warned 
by the old sailor, Billy spilled a bowl of 
soup in the path of Claggart as he was 
inspecting the mess. Even then, Clag- 
gart smiled and pretended to treat the 
incident as a joke, for Billy had done 
the deed accidentally. But a few nights 
later someone awakened Billy and told 
him to go to a secluded spot in the ship. 
Billy went and met a sailor who tried 
to tempt him into joining a mutiny. The 
incident bothered Billy, who could not 
understand why anyone had approached 
him as a possible conspirator. Such activ- 
ity was not a part of his personality, and 
he was disgusted to find it in other men. 

A few days later the master-at-arms ap- 
proached the captain of the ship and re- 
ported that he and his men had discovy- 
ered that a mutiny was being fomented 
by Billy Budd. Captain Vere, a very fair 
officer, reminded Claggart of the serious- 
ness of the charge and warned the mas- 
ter-at-arms that bearing false witness in 
such a case called for the death penalty. 
Because Claggart persisted in his accu- 
sations, Captain Vere ended the inter- 
view on deck, which place he thought 
too public, and ordered the master-at- 
arms and Billy Budd to his cabin. There 
Captain Vere commanded Claggart to re- 
pon his accusations. When he did, Billy 

ecame emotionally so upset that he was 
tongue-tied. In utter frustration at being 
unable to reply to the infamous charges, 
Billy hit the master-at-arms. The pet 
office: was killed when he fell heavily 
to the floor. 

Captain Vere was filled with conster- 
nation, for he, like everyone except the 


master-at-arms, liked Billy Budd. After 
the surgeon had pronounced the petty 
officer dead, the captain immediately con- 
vened a court-martial to try Billy for as- 
saulting and murdering a superior officer. 
Because England was at war, and because 
two mutinies had already occurred in 
the British navy that year, action had to 
be taken immediately. The captain could 
not afford to overlook the offense. 

The court-martial, acting under regu- 
lations, found Billy Budd guilty and sen- 
tenced him to be hanged from a yard- 
arm the following morning. Even under 
the circumstances of Claggart’s death, 
there was no alternative. The only per- 
son who could have testified that the 
charge of mutiny was false was the man 
who had been killed. 

All the ship’s company were dismayed 
when informed of the sentence. But 
Billy bore no animosity for the captain 
or for the officers who had sentenced him 
to die. When he was placed beneath the 
yardarm the following morning, he called 
out a blessing on Captain Vere, who, he 
realized, had no other choice in the mat- 
ter but to hang him. It was quite strange, 
too, that Billy Budd’s calm seemed even 
to control his corpse. Unlike most hanged 
men, he never twitched when hauled 
aloft by the neck. The surgeon’s mate, 
when queried by his messmates, had no 
answer for the unique behavior of the 
corpse. 

Some months later Captain Vere was 
wounded in action. In the last hours be- 
fore his death he was heard to murmur 
Billy Budd’s name over and over again. 
Nor did the common sailors forget the 
hanged man. For many years the yard- 
arm from which he had been hanged 
was kept track of by sailors, who regard- 
ed it almost as reverently as Christians 
might revere the Cross. 


THE BIRDS 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Aristophanes (c. 448-385 B.C.) 
Type of plot: Qocial satire 
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Time of plot: Second Peloponnesian War 


Locale: Athens and Nephelo-Coccygia, the city of the birds 


First presented: 414 B.C. 
Principal characters: 
Euevries, an Athenian 
PistHET&RUus, his friend 


Epoprs, the hoopoe, formerly a man 


Tue Brrps 


Critique: 

It has been said that The Birds was 
written to ridicule the Athenian expedi- 
tion to Sicily, which ended in disaster for 
the Greeks in 413 B.C. Quite aside from 
the political theme, however, The Birds 
is rollicking commentary on the simpler 
level of the customary weaknesses of Man 
and his institutions: his eternal dissatis- 
faction with his lot; his habit of ignoring 
the divinities which shape his ends; his 
crowded, evil-breeding cities, and his god- 
provoking tendency forever to be disturb- 
ing the equilibrium of the universe. 
Pisthetazerus, with his irresistible rhetoric, 
surely is a forebear of the men who sell 
uplift, salvation, or the world’s goods with 
equal glibness and ease. 


The Story: 

Euelpides and Pistheteerus, two dis- 
gruntled citizens, wanted to escape 
from the pettiness of life in Athens. 
They bought a jay and a crow, 
which Philocrates, the bird-seller, told 
them could guide them to Epops, a bird 
not born of birds; from Epops they hoped 
to learn of a land where they could live a 
peaceful life. 

The jay and the crow guided the pair 
into the mountains and led them to a 
shelter hidden among the rocks. They 
knocked and shouted for admittance. 
When Trochilus, Epops’ servant, came to 
the door, Euelpides and Pistheterus 
were prostrated with fear; they insisted 
that they were birds, not men, a species 
the birds intensely disliked. Epops, a 
hoopoe with a triple crest, emerged from 
the shelter to inform the Athenians that 
he had once been a man named Tereus, 
whom the gods had transformed into a 
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hoopoe. At that particular time, however, 
Epops did not present a very colorful 
aspect, since he was molting. 

When the Athenians revealed the pur- 
pose of their visit, Epops suggested that 
they move on to the Red Sea, but they said 
they were not interested in living in a 
seaport. Epops suggested several other 
places, but on one ground or another the 
pair objected to all suggestions which 
Epops had to offer. The truth was that 
they wanted to stay among the birds and 
establish a city. Interested in this novel 
idea, Epops summoned the birds that 
they too might hear of the plan. 

The birds swarmed to the shelter from 
all directions until every species of Old 
World birds was represented at the 
gathering. The leader of the birds, fearful 
of all men, was dismayed when he learned 
that Epops had talked with Euelpides and 
Pisthetzerus, and he incited all the birds 
to attack and to tear the Athenians to 
pieces. To defend themselves, Euelpides 
and Pisthetzrus took up stewpots and 
other kitchen utensils. But Epops rebuked 
the birds for their precipitous behavior. 
Finally, heeding his suggestion that per- 
haps they could profit from the plan of the 
two men, they settled down to listen. 
Epops assured the birds that Euelpides 
and Pistheterus had only the most hon- 
orable of intentions. 

Pisthetaerus told the birds that they 
were older than man. In fact, the feath- 
ered tribes had once been sovereign over 
all creation, and even within the memory 
of man birds were known to have been 
supreme over the human race. For that 
reason, he continued, men used birds as 
symbols of power and authority. For ex- 


ample, the eagle was the symbol of Zeus, 
the owl Athena’s symbol, and the hawk, 
Apollo’s. 

Seeing that the birds were vitally in- 
terested in his words, Pisthetaerus pro- 
pounded his plan: the birds were to build 
a wall around their realm, the air, so that 
communication between the gods and 
men would be cut off. Both gods and men 
would then have to recognize the suprem- 
acy of the birds. If men proved recalci- 
trant, the sparrows would devour their 
grain and crows would peck out the eyes 
of their livestock. If men acceded, the 
birds would control insect plagues and 
would help men to store up earthly treas- 
ures. 

The birds were delighted with his plan. 
Epops ushered the Athenians into his 
shelter, where the pair momentarily forgot 
their project when they saw Epops’ wife, 
Procne, who had an uncanny resemblance 
to a desirable young maiden. Meanwhile 
the leader of the birds spoke of man’s 
great debt to the birds. Urging mankind 
to look upon the birds as the true gods, he 
invited all men to join the birds and ac- 
quire wings. 

Pistheteerus, winged like a bird, or- 
ganized the building of the wall and ar- 
ranged all negotiations with gods and 
men. As he prepared to make propitiatory 
offerings to the new gods, he was beset 
by opportunists who had heard of the 
great project. An indigent poetaster of- 
fered to glorify the project in verse. A 
charlatan offered worthless prophecies. 
But when Meton, a surveyor, offered to 
divide the realm of the air into the princi- 
pal parts of a Fn Greek city, 
Pisthetaerus thrashed him. An inspector 
and a dealer in decrees importuned him 
and were likewise thrashed and dis- 
missed, Annoyed by these money-seeking 
hangers-on, Pisthetarus retreated into 
Epops’ shelter to sacrifice a goat. The 
leader of the birds again sang the praises 
of his kind and told how the birds were 
indispensable to the welfare of mankind. 

The sacrifice was completed, and 
shortly thereafter the wall was finished, 
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all the birds, using their various special- 
ized organs, having codperated in the con- 
struction. Then a messenger reported that 
a winged goddess, sent by Zeus, had got 
through to the bird kingdom in spite of 
the wall. Pisthetzerus issued a call to arms 
—the birds would war with the gods. 
When Iris, the goddess of the rainbow, 
made her appearance. Pisthetzerus was 
enraged at the ineffectualness of his wall. 
Oblivious of the importance assumed by 
the birds under Pisthetaerus’ influence, 
Iris declared that she was on her way to 
men to ask them to make a great sacrifice 
to the Olympian gods. When Pisthetaerus 
inferred that the birds were now the only 
gods, Iris pitied him for his presumption 
and warned him not to arouse the ire of 
the Olympians. 

A messenger who had been sent as an 
emissary from the birds to men returned 
and presented Pisthetaerus with a gift, a 
golden chaplet. Men, it seemed, were de- 
lighted with the idea of the bird city; 
thousands were eager to come there to 
take wings and to live a life of ease. 
Pleased and flattered, the birds welcomed 
the men as they arrived. 

First came a man with thoughts of par- 
ricide, who felt that he would at last be 
free to murder his father. Pisthetzerus 
pointed out to the would-be parricide that 
the young bird might peck at his father, 
but that later it was his duty to administer 
to his father. He gave the youth wings and 
sent him off as a bird-soldier in order to 
make good use of his inclinations. Next 
a poet arrived and asked for wings so that 
he might gather inspiration for his verse 
from the upper air. Pisthetaerus gave him 
wings and directed him to organize a 
chorus of birds. An informer arrived and 
asked for wings the better to practice his 
vicious profession; Pistheterus whipped 
him and in despair removed the baskets of 
wings which had been placed at the gate. 

Prometheus, the friend of mankind, 
made his appearance. Although he still 
feared the wrath of Zeus, he raised his 
mask and reported to Pisthetarus, who 
recognized him, that men no longer wor- 


shipped Zeus since the bird city, Nephelo- 
Coccygia, had been founded. He added 
that Zeus, deeply concerned, was sending 
a peace mission to the city and was even 
prepared to offer to Pistheterus one of 
his maidservants, Basileia, for his wife. 
Prometheus then sneaked away to return 
to the abode of the gods. 

Poseidon, Heracles, and Triballus, the 
barbarian god, came upon Pistheteerus as 
he was cooking a meal. Pistheterus, visi- 
bly impressed by their presence, greeted 
them nonchalantly. They promised him 
plenty of warm weather and sufficient 
rain if he would drop his project. Their 
argument might have been more effective 
had they not been so noticeably hungry. 
Pistheteerus declared that he would invite 
them to dinner if they promised to bring 
the scepter of Zeus to the birds. Heracles, 
almost famished, promised, but Poseidon 
was angered by Pistheterus’ audacity. 
Pisthetzrus argued that it was to the ad- 


vantage of the gods that the birds be 
supreme on earth since the birds, who 
were below the clouds, could keep an eye 
on mankind, while the gods, who were 
above the clouds, could not. The birds 
could, in fact, mete out to men the justice 
of the gods. The envoys agreed to 
this argument, but they balked when 
Pisthetzrus insisted also upon having 
Basileia as his wife. 

After a heated discussion Pisthetzerus 
convinced Heracles, a natural son of Zeus, 
that he would receive nothing on the 
death of Zeus, and that Poseidon, as 
brother of Zeus, would get Heracles’ 
share of Zeus’ property. Heracles and 
Triballus prevailed over Poseidon in the 
hot dispute that followed and Basileia 
was conceded after much argument. 
The envoys then sat down to dinner. 
Pistheteerus, having received the scepter 
of Zeus, became not only the king of the 
birds but also the supreme deity. 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) 
Type of plot: Psychological romance 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Massachusetts 

First published: 1852 


Principal characters: 


Mires Coverpatz, a resident of Blithedale Community 


ZENOBIA, a spine 


woman 
PrisciLA, a simple maiden 


Hoxuncswortu, loved by Zenobia and Priscilla 
WESTERVELT, an evil conjurer 
Op Moonrz, Priscilla’s protector 


Critique: 

Hawthorne himself told us that The 
Blithedale Romance grew out of his ex- 
periences at Brook Farm, that famous 
but short-lived experiment in communal 
living indulged in by idealists, reformers, 
and writers. In the story, however, the 
setting is incidental to the plot and the 
characters, all of whom, Hawthorne as- 
sured us, are fictitious. There is no at- 
tempt to judge the merits or evils of 
community living, only an effort to show 
the way in which certain chracteristics 
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affect the lives of people thrown together 


into close associations. 


The Story: 


As Miles Coverdale prepared to jour- 
ney to Blithedale, where he was to join 
in a project in community living, he was 
accosted by Old Moodie, a seedy ancient 
who seemed reluctant to state his busi- 
ness. After much mysterious talk about 
having Coverdale do him a great favor, 


he changed his mind and shuffled off 


without telling what it was that he 
wanted. 

It was April, but Coverdale and his 
companions arrived at Blithedale in a 
snowstorm. There they were greeted by 
a woman called Zenobia, a well-known 
magazine writer. Zenobia was a beauti- 
ful, worldly woman of wealth and po- 
sition. At all times she wore a rare, 
exotic flower in her hair. Zenobia spent 
most of her energy fighting for “woman’s 
place in the world.” 

On the evening of Coverdale’s arrival 
another of the principals arrived at 
Blithedale. He was Hollingsworth, a 
philanthropist and reformer. In fact, 
philanthropy was to him a never-ceasing 
effort to reform and change mankind. 
With him he brought Priscilla, a simple, 
poorly dressed, bewildered young girl. 
Priscilla went at once to Zenobia and, 
falling at the proud woman’s feet, never 
took her eyes from that haughty face. 
There was no explanation for such be- 
havior. Hollingsworth knew only that 
he had been approached by Old Moodie 
and asked to take Priscilla to Blithedale. 
That was the request Old Moodie had 
tried to ask of Coverdale, but his cour- 
age failed him. But such was the com- 
munity of Blithedale that the inhab- 
itants made the girl welcome in spite 
of her strange behavior. 

It was soon evident to Coverdale that 
Hollingsworth’s philanthropy had turned 
inward until that man was on the way 
to madness. He was convinced that the 
universe existed only in order for him 
to reform all criminals and wayward 
persons. The dream of his life was to 
construct a large edifice in which he 
could collect his criminal brothers and 
teach them to mend their ways before 
doom overtook them. To Coverdale he 
was a bore, but it was obvious that both 
Zenobia and Priscilla were in love with 
him. Priscilla blossomed as she reaped 
the benefits of good food and fresh air, 
and Zenobia viewed her as a rival with 
evident but unspoken alarm. Hollings- 
worth seemed to consider Priscilla his 
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own special charge, and Coverdale feared 
the looks of thinly veiled hatred he 
frequently saw Zenobia cast toward the 
lovely girl. Priscilla, devoted to Zenobia, 
wanted always to be close to the beauti- 
ful woman. 

When Old Moodie appeared at Blithe- 
dale to inquire of Priscilla, Coverdale 
tried to persuade him to reveal the rea- 
son for his interest in the girl. But the 
old man slipped away without telling 
his story. 

Shortly after this incident, Professor 
Westervelt came to Blithedale to inquire 
about Zenobia and Priscilla. Coverdale 
saw Westervelt and Zenobia together and 
was sure that even though Zenobia hated 
him now, she once had loved and been 
ruined by this evil man. Coverdale knew 
that all of the misery which he sometimes 
saw in Zenobia’s eyes must surely have 
come from this man. Coverdale felt also 
that there was still some bond between 
them. 

After Westervelt’s visit Zenobia was 
short-tempered and more vehement than 
usual about the poor lot of women. But 
she was so much in love with Hollings- 
worth that even the misery, or perhaps 
terror, caused by Westervelt did not deter 
her from literally worshiping at his feet. 
Hollingsworth, in his egotism, believed 
that women were placed on earth only to 
serve men, and so great was Zenobia’s pas- 
sion that she accepted his words without 
protest, not proclaiming her real thoughts 
in his presence. It was clear to Coverdale 
that Hollingsworth intended to use Zeno- 
bia’s money to build the school for crim- 
inals of which he never ceased to talk. 
When Coverdale refused to join him in 
this project, Hollingsworth became quite 
cool in his dealings with Coverdale. 

Tiring of the life at Blithedale, Cover- 
dale took a vacation in town. He was 
greatly surprised when Zenobia, Priscilla, 
and Westervelt also arrived in the town 
shortly afterward. He called on the ladies 
and was disturbed by the tension that was 
apparent. When he chided Zenobia about 
Priscilla and Hollingsworth, she warned 


him not to interfere lest he cause serious 
trouble. Priscilla obviously did not know 
why she was there. She told Coverdale 
that she was like a leaf blown about by 
the wind. She had no will of her own, 
only the will of Zenobia. Then Wester- 
velt called for the two women, and the 
three left Coverdale standing as if they 
did not know he was there. 

Determined to uncover the mystery 
surrounding the three, Coverdale sought 
out Old Moodie and pried from him the 
story of the two girls. Once Moodie had 
been a wealthy and influential man until 
through dishonest business practices he 
was ruined. Then, leaving his wife and 
daughter Zenobiay he wandered about in 
poverty and disgrace. His wife died and 
he married again. To them Priscilla was 
born, as different from his first child as it 
was possible to be. Zenobia was beautiful 
and proud, Priscilla plain and shy. Neigh- 
bors thought Priscilla had supernatural 
powers, but her kindness and her good- 
ness made everyone love her. 

Zenobia, after Moodie’s disgrace, was 
reared by his brother; and since Moodie 
was believed dead, Zenobia, as the next 
heir, inherited her uncle’s wealth. Be- 
cause she grew up a wild and willful girl, 
it was whispered that she had made a se- 
cret marriage with an unprincipled man. 
No one, however, knew anything defi- 
nite. Such were her beauty and wealth 
that no one criticized her. Moodie called 
her to his home and, not telling her who 
he was, cautioned her to be as kind as a 
sister to Priscilla. 

During his vacation Coverdale chanced 


upon a magician’s show in a nearby vil- 
lage. There he found Hollingsworth in 
the audience and Westervelt on the stage. 
Westervelt produced a Veiled Lady, an 
ethereal creature whom he said he could 
make do his bidding. At the climax of the 
act Hollingsworth arose from the audi- 
ence and strode to the platform. He called 
to the Veiled Lady to remove her veil, and 
as he spoke, Priscilla lifted her veil and 
fled into the arms of Hollingsworth with a 
cry of joy and of love. She looked like one 
who had been saved from an evil fate. 

Coverdale returned to  Blithedale. 
There he witnessed a terrifying scene 
between Zenobia, Priscilla, and Hollings- 
worth. To Zenobia Hollingsworth admit- 
ted his love for Priscilla. Zenobia reviled 
him and warned her sister against the 
emptiness of his heart. She said she knew 
at last the complete ego of the man and 
saw that he had deceived her only to get 
her fortune for his great project. After the 
lovers left her, Zenobia sank to the 
ground and wept, and that night the un- 
happy woman drowned herself in the 
river Howing close by. Westervelt came to 
view her dead body, but his only sorrow 
seemed to be that he could no longer use 
Zenobia in his black schemes. 

After Zenobia’s tragedy, Coverdale left 
Blithedale. Priscilla and Hollingsworth 
lived quietly, he giving up his desire to re- 
form other criminals because he felt him- 
self Zenobia’s murderer. In his twilight 

ears Coverdale confessed his real interest 
in these ill-fated people. He had from the 
first been in love with Priscilla. 


BLOOD WEDDING 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Federico Garcia Lorca (1899-1936) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: Probably early 1900’s 
Locale: Spain 
First presented: 1933 

Principal characters: 

THe BrmEGROOM 


Tue BripeEcRoom’s MoTHER 


Tue Brine 
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Tue Bripe’s FATHER 


Lzonanpo Fetix, former suitor of the Bride 


Leonarpo’s Wirz 


Critique: 

The works of Garcfa Lorca are today 
unavailable in Spain, for he alienated the 
Franco regime and his works were re 
scribed. The author himself was slain 
brutally by Falangists during the Spanish 
Civil War. Although Lorca spent some 
time in America and several of his plays 
have been produced here, his works are 
not well known in this country, probably 
because his plays have puzzled readers 
and theater audiences alike. His drama, 
like his paintings and his poetry, shows 
the influences of avant-garde art. In the 
early years of the Spanish Republic Lorca 
was active in a movement to popularize 
drama among the Spanish masses. In 
1931 and 1932, largely because of his 
efforts and those of Lernando de los 
Reos, Minister of Education, a touring 
company presented plays of the first qual- 
ity to village and small-town audiences 
throughout Spain. Although more pas- 
sionate and symbolic, Lorca has been 
compared to the Irish dramatist, John 
Millington Synge. He was the chief lyric 
dramatist of the contemporary European 
theater. 


The Story: 

The Bridegroom’s Mother was un- 
happy when she learned that he wished 
to be married and that he had found a 
girl whom he desired. In spite of her 
sorrow at losing him, she commanded 
him to go buy fine presents for the 
Bride. The Bridegroom’s Mother was un- 
happy because the Bridegroom was her 
only surviving child. Her husband and 
her older son had both been killed many 
years before in fights with members of 
the Felix family. Ever since then, the 
Bridegroom’s Mother had lived in fear 


that the only surviving man in her fam- 
ily, the Bridegroom, might also fall a 
victim to someone’s knife or gun. She 
told her son that she would much rather 
that he had been born a girl, to sit in 
the house and knit instead of going out 
among men. 

After the Bridegroom had left the 
house to go buy gifts for the Bride, gifts 
to be presented when the parents met, 
a neighbor stopped to see his Mother. 
The neighbor told the Bridegroom’s 
Mother that there was bad blood in the 
Bride’s veins, inherited from her mother. 
She also said that Leonardo, a member 
of the hated Felix family and a cousin 
of the Bride, had wooed the Bride un- 
successfully before his own marriage 
three years earlier. The Bridegroom’s 
Mother grew uneasy at the news, but she 
determined to carry through her part in 
the marriage forms because her son was 
in love and because the Bride’s Father 
owned rich vineyards comparable to those 
of her own family. 

Meanwhile word of the proposed mar- 
riage had reached Leonardo, who still 
was in love with the Bride. In fact, he 
rode many miles to her house to see her 
whenever he had the chance. For some 
time both Leonardo’s Wife and her moth- 
er had realized that something was wrong. 
Leonardo was curt and sharp with his 
wife for no reason at all and he failed to 
take much notice of their child. 

The next day the Bride’s servant pre- 
pared her to meet with her father, the 
Bridegroom, and the Bridegroom’s Moth- 
er in order to make plans for the wed- 
ding. The servant accused the Bride of 
permitting Leonardo to visit late at night. 
The Bride, without denying the fact, 
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merely indicated that she was not very 
happy at the prospect of marrying the 
Bridegroom. 

After the arrival of the Bridegroom 
and his Mother, it was decided to have 
the wedding take place on the following 
Thursday, the Bride’s twenty-second 
birthday. The Bride said that she would 
welcome the chance to shut out the 
world from her life and devote herself 
to the Bridegroom. A short time after 
the Bridegroom and his Mother had de- 
parted, Leonardo’s horse was heard neigh- 
ing beneath the Bride’s window. 

The day of the wedding arrived, and 
early in the morning the servant began 
to prepare the Bride for the ceremony. 
But the Bride was not happy. When the 
servant began to speak of the bliss that 
would soon be hers, the Bride command- 
ed the woman to be quiet. She even 
threw her wreath of orange blossoms to 
the ground. 

A short time later the guests began to 
arrive. The first to make his appearance 
was the Bride’s cousin and former wooer, 
Leonardo. He and the Bride, despite the 
servant's pleas, had a talk in which bit- 
ter recriminations were flung back and 
forth. Neither wished to be married to 
anyone else, but each blamed the other 
for the unhappiness to which they were 
apparently doomed. Only the arrival of 
other guests broke up the argument. 

The guests having arrived, the party 
set out for the church. Only the most 
vigorous language on the part of his wife 
convinced Leonardo that he ought to ride 
in the cart with her, in order to keep up 
appearances. When the wedding cere- 
mony was over, Leonardo and his wife 
were the first guests to return to the 
Bride’s Father’s house. Leonardo had 
driven like a madman. 

Shortly after the guests had gathered 
at the house, the Bridegroom went quiet- 
ly up behind the Bride and put his arms 
about her. She shrank from his embrace. 
Complaining that she felt ill, she went 
to her room to rest after asking the Bride- 
groom to leave her alone. As the wed- 


ding feast continued, some of the guests 
proposed that the Bridegroom and the 
Bride dance together. But the Bride was 
nowhere to be found. Searchers discoy- 
ered that she and Leonardo had ridden 
away on his horse. The Bridegroom, furi- 
ous at being so dishonored and filled with 
desire for revenge, organized a posse of 
his own relatives and immediately start- 
ed out after the fugitives. All day they 
searched without finding the pair. 

On into the night the Bridegroom con- 
tinued his search and came at last into 
the wood where the runaways had 
stopped. The Bride, meanwhile, had had 
a change of heart; refusing to give her- 
self to Leonardo, she said that it was 
enough that she had run away with him. 
Leonardo, becoming angry, reminded her 
that it was she who had gone down the 
stairs first, who had put a new bridle on 
the horse, and who had even buckled on 
his spurs. Nevertheless, the Bride said 
she had had enough. She did not want 
to stay with him, but she had no greater 
desire to return to her husband. 

While they argued, the Bridegroom 
met Death, disguised as a beggarwoman. 
Death insisted upon leading him to the 
place where he would find his escaped 
bride and her lover. By the light of the 
moon they searched until they found the 
pair. When they met, Leonardo and the 
Bridegroom fought, killing each other. 

After they had died, Death, still dis- 
guised as a beggarwoman, went back to 
spread the evil tidings. When she heard 
of her son’s death, the Bridegroom’s 
Mother took the news stoically, not want- 
ing her neighbors to see her overwhelm- 
ing grief, Returning to her mother-in- 
law, the Bride was told to remain at the 
door without entering the room. The 
Bride tried to explain her actions, saying 
also that she had come so that the Bride- 
groom’s Mother could kill her. No one 
paid any attention to the Bride’s argu- 
ment that neither Leonardo nor her hus- 
band had ever known her as a woman. 

The Bridegroom’s Mother was joined 
in her lamentations by Leonardo’s wife 
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when searchers carried in the bodies of 
the two men. The grief-stricken women, 
joined by the Bride, complained bitterly 


that an instrument as small as a knife 


could take away the lives of two such 
men, lives that were so much greater 
than the instruments which caused their 


deaths. 


A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Robert Browning (1812-1889) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: Rural England 

First presented: 1843 


Principal characters: 


Tuoroxp, Eart TresHaM, a proud nobleman 


Mixprep, his younger sister 


Henry, Eart Mertoun, her suitor 
Austin TresHaM, brother of Mildred and the earl 
Guenbo.en, the Treshams’ cousin and Austin’s betrothed 


Critique: 

This drama was published in one of the 
eight small volumes of poetry issued by 
Browning under the title of Bells and 
Pomegranates between 1841 and 1846. It 
had been written at the request of Ma- 
cready, the famous actor and producer in 
England during the nineteenth century. 
The play, though written expressly for the 
stage, has never been popular on the 
boards. While the drama is obviously 
Browning’s invention, the similarities to 
Romeo and Juliet immediately call the 
Shakespearean play to mind. The quarrel 
between two great houses, the duci, the 
love affair between a young man and an 
extremely young girl, and the multiple 
deaths of the principals at the end all are 
paralleled in the two plays. Interesting to 
most readers of the play are the comments 
by the retainers of both houses about the 
main characters and the great families 
they represent. 


The Story: 
Thorold, Earl Tresham was a middle- 


aged, active man, the epitome of courtesy 
and honor, and extremely proud of his 
family’s record through the generations. 
So proud of that reputation was he that he 
resolved to keep it untarnished through- 
out his life, and to see that other members 


of the family bore themselves as honor- 
ably. 

The earl’s parents had died many years 
before, leaving a younger sister in his care. 
Mildred was now fourteen years of age 
and ready for marriage. She was loved by 
her brothers and her more distant relatives, 
who regarded her as an innocent, guile- 
less, and beautiful young woman. 

Henry, Earl Mertoun, having seen 
Mildred, came one day to ask her hand in 
marriage. Tresham was at first hesitant, 
but when he had talked with the young 
man and looked over the Mertoun family 
record, he realized that no more honorable 
and personable young suitor could have 
sought Mildred as a wife. He therefore 
gave his consent to the marriage if the girl 
herself agreed. Mertoun left Tresham 
Castle after promising to return at the end 
of two days, during which time the Tresh- 
ams and their cousin were to broach the 
subject of marriage to Mildred. 

In the library, that same night, ‘I resh- 
am, his brother Austin, and their cousin 
Guendolen acquainted Mildred with Mer- 
toun’s suit, but she seemed indifferent to 
the nobleman’s proposal. Later, in Mil- 
dred’s room, Guendolen continued the 
discussion, describing the personality and 


appearance of the young earl. The girl still 
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remained hesitant. When Guendolen left 
the room she was confident, however, that 
her cousin would soon look kindly on so 
desirable a suitor. 

Shortly after Guendolen’s departure 
the clocks struck midnight. Mildred 
placed a candle in her window. A short 
time later a man dressed in a long, flowing 
cloak and a slouch hat entered through 
the window. The hat and cloak were 
swept away, revealing Henry, Earl 
Mertoun. Mildred declared that she could 
not bring herself to agree to a marriage 
with him under the conditions known to 
both, for she and Mertoun had been 
lovers for many weeks. She said she could 
not appear at a wedding under the guise of 
a virgin and a stranger to a man whom she 
had long since taken as her lover. 

Seeing no real sin in what they had 
done, the lovers felt that their youthfn] 
years had betrayed them. They had met 
when Mertoun had wandered into the 
Tresham domain after. wounded game, 
and they had fallen in love immediately. 
Within a short time Mildred had ad- 
mitted Mertoun to her bedchamber. 

After a lengthy discussion the young 
nobleman left Mildred, with her promise 
that she would talk to him once again on 
the following night before announcing 
her decision to her brothers and cousin. 

The following morning one of the re- 
tainers went to Tresham and told that he 
had seen a man leaving Mildred’s cham- 
ber window late at night. Pressed by 
Tresham, the retainer admitted that the 
man had been there on previous nights 
and that the nocturnal visitor obviously 
had Mildred’s aid in visiting her. Tresham 
was dumfounded and then angry, for he 
saw the whole reputation of the family 
about to receive its first blot in genera- 
tions. He also thought he saw why Mil- 
dred had appeared hesitant in giving her 
consent to marry Mertoun. 

After talking over the matter with 
Guendolen, Tresham sent for Mildred. 
Accused by her brother, Mildred admitted 
by her silence that she was guilty of trans- 
gression, but she steadfastly refused to 


acknowledge the identity of her lover. 
Tresham was furious that she could have 
even permitted her relatives to consider 
a match between herself and Mertoun 
after she had fallen into sin. Mildred’s 
only defense to her brother was that she 
had not had a mother’s guiding hand, that 
she was too young to know what she had 
done, and that God must have deserted 
her at a crucial time. 

Mildred’s brother, refusing to recognize 
the defense she offered, disowned her in 
the presence of Austin and Guendolen. 
But they, feeling only sorrow and sym- 
pathy for Mildred, remained loyal to her. 
Guendolen took Mildred to her chamber 
and tried to comfort the girl as best she 
could. While the two women talked, it 
became evident to GGuendolen that 
Mertoun was not only Mildred’s suitor 
but her lover as well. Guendolen realized 
that Mertoun’s suit was the way taken by 
the lovers to hide their transgression. As 
soon as she realized the situation, Guen- 
dolen went at once to tell Austin and the 
earl. Tresham, however, was nowhere to 
be found; he had gone to the farther 
reaches of his estates. 

Tresham had wanted to be alone while 
he tried to find some solution to his prob- 
lems. At last he decided to lie in ambush 
for the lover, in case the man tried to visit 
Mildred that night. He was unaware that 
Mertoun was Mildred’s lover, and Austin 
and Guendolen were unable to find him 
in time to tell him what they had learned. 

That night Earl Tresham concealed 
himself behind a tree to watch. Shortly 
after midnight a figure wearing a cloak 
and slouch hat raced across the lawns and 
clambered into a yew tree which grew just 
outside Mildred’s window. As the figure 
started into the tree Tresham seized him 
and pulled him back ‘to the ground. 
Mertoun then threw off his disguise and 
revealed himself. Too angry to realize 
the implications of Mertoun’s identity, 
Tresham engaged him in a duel. Mertoun 
did not even try to defend himself and 
was quickly run through by Tresham. 
Seeing his opponent downed and mortally 
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wounded, Tresham lost his anger and be- 
came filled with remorse. His regrets 
knew no bounds when Mertoun revealed 
how he and Mildred had been led in- 
nocently into sin. Tresham realized that 
haste and anger had undone both of them, 
as well as Mildred. 

The noise of the duel had attracted 
Guendolen and Austin, who tried unsuc- 
cessfully to save Mertoun’s life. After 
Mertoun died, Tresham went to tell 
Mildred what had happened. Her dismay 
at hearing of her lover's death at the hands 


of her brother was too much for the girl; 
she died within a matter of minutes. As 
she died Guendolen and Austin appeared 
to see if they could be of assistance, and 
they saw that Tresham, too, was as white 
as death. He told them that they came 
too late, for he had taken poison. His last 
words before he died were that he left his 
name, title, and estates to them unblem- 
ished; he felt that three tragic deaths 
had obliterated the sinful blot on his fam- 
ily escutcheon. 


THE BOHEMIANS OF THE LATIN QUARTER 


Type of work: Novel 
Author; Henri Murger (1822-1861) 
Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 
First published: 1848 
Principal characters: 
RopoLPHE, a poet 
Marce1, a painter 


ScHAUNARD, a musician and painter 


Corin, a philosopher 


Mm, loved by Rodolphe 
Mustette, loved by Marcel 


Critique: 

Henri Murger wrote of his own life 
and that of his friends when he composed 
the episodes which make up Scénes de 
la vie de Bohéme, the romantic work 
usually translated as The Bohemicus of 
the Latin Quarter. Places and people of 
his novel have been identified easily, and 
the situations are almost wholly derived 
from actual experiences. Written origi- 
nally for a periodical called The Corsair, 
the book was later rewritten as a play, a 
work in which Murger had the assistance 
of M. Barriére. The play, tremendously 
popular, was the foundation of Murger’s 
literary success. At a still later date Puc- 
cini turned the play into the ever-appeal- 
ing opera, La Bohéme. Together, the 
novel and the play have created the ro- 
mantic tradition of the Parisian Latin 
Quarter, still the artistic and spiritual 
home of young poets, painters, and mu- 
sicians from many lands. 


The Story: 


Alexander Schaunard, a poor musician 
and painter, was unable to pay the rent 
for his cold and windy top-floor room in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris. Eluding the 
porter who was on watch to keep Schau- 
nard from moving his few pieces of fur- 
niture, the musician tried in vain to 
borrow money from his impecunious 
friends. Shortly after he left the tene- 
ment, Marcel, a painter, came to take 
over the room Schaunard had vacated. 
The painter had no furniture except his 
canvas flats, and he was pleased to find 
that his quarters would contain Schau- 
nard’s table, chairs, bed, and piano. 

Although Schaunard approached all of 
his friends in alphabetical order, he was 
unable to borrow more than three of the 
seventy-five francs he needed to satis 
his landlord. At dinnertime his — 
led him to Mother Cadet’s, famous for 
her rabbit stew. There he arrived too 
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late; his table companion had ordered the 
last stew of the evening. This companion, 
barricaded behind a pile of books, kindly 
offered to share the stew with Schaunard. 
Not to be outdone, Schaunard ordered 
extra wine. Colline, as his companion in- 
troduced himself, ordered still another 
bottle. Schaunard called for a salad; Col- 
line, for dessert. By the time they left 
Mother Cadet’s they were well pleased 
with the world. Stopping by a café for 
coffee and liqueurs, they fell into con- 
versation with Rodolphe, who could have 
been nothing but a poet if one judged by 
his clothes. 

Rodolphe soon became as expansive as 
they. Forgetting that he no longer had 
a room, Schaunard offered to take Col- 
line and Rodolphe home with him, for 
the hour was late and they lived at the 
far ends of Paris. As they reeled into the 
house, the porter also forgot that Schau- 
nard had been dispossessed. The musi- 
cian was a bit taken ,aback when he 
found another key in his door, but the 
three made so much noise that Marcel 
opened for them and gladly accepted the 
supper they had brought with them. 
Schaunard and Marcel decided to stay 
together, since the musician owned the 
furniture and the painter had paid the 
rent. The other two were surprised to 
find themselves in a strange room the 
next morning. After another day and 
night of convivial treating, when all but 
Schaunard still had a few francs in their 
pockets, the four decided to meet daily. 

One day Marcel received an invitation 
to dine with a patron of the arts. Being 
famished, he yearned to go but realized 
that he had no dress coat. Just then a 
stranger appeared at the door asking for 
Schaunard, whom he wanted to paint 
his portrait. Marcel pointed to the call- 
er’s coat, and Schaunard, preparing to 
begin the painting, asked the man to doff 
his coat and put on a borrowed dressing 
gown because the picture, intended for 
the man’s family, ought to be as informal 
as possible. Marcel appropriated the coat 
and went to the dinner. Schaunard per- 


suaded his sitter to send out for a fine 
dinner and kept the man entertained un 
til Marcel returned. 

One evening in Lent Rodolphe was 
disturbed to find that everywhere he 
looked people and birds were pairing off. 
Schaunard told him that he was in love 
with love and offered to find him a girl. 
Schaunard did produce a fresh-colored, 
pleasing girl, but she refused to stay with 
Rodolphe more than a few days. She did 
not understand his poetizing. 

Lacking money for his rent, Rodolphe 
turned to his stove-maker uncle, who 
wanted him to write a manual on stove- 
making. Having learned that an advance 
to Rodolphe meant that he would dis- 
appear until the money had been spent, 
the uncle kept the young man locked up. 
The manual proved to be slow and bor- 
ing work. Rodolphe struck up an ac- 
quaintance with an actress on the floor 
below and she promised to get his play 
produced. When a letter arrived with 
word that Rodolphe had won three hun- 
dred francs, the uncle refused to let him 
go. Rodolphe made a knotted rope out of 
his quilt and slid down to the actress’ 
apartment. She provided a disguise for 
him, enabling him to leave the house. 
Later she did have his play put on, but it 
brought the young writer neither fame 
nor fortune. Before long, as he said, his 
address was Avenue St. Clond, third tree 
as you go out of the Bois de Boulogne, 
fifth branch. 

Mlle. Musette was a friend of Ro- 
dolphe’s, but never more than a friend, 
though neither knew why. When he 
asked leave to introduce Marcel, Musette 
invited them both to a party. She had 
just been jilted by her lover, the Coun- 
cilor of State. On the day of her party 
her creditors took her furniture from her 
rooms and put it in the courtyard to be 
sold the following morning. Nothing 
abashed, Musette had her party in the 
courtyard and invited all the tenants. 
They were still laughing and singing 
when the porters came to take the fur- 
niture away. It was such a successful 
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party that Rodolphe and Marcel carried 
Musette off to the country for the day. 

On their return to Paris Rodolphe al- 
lowed Marcel to take Musette home. 
Soon after he had left her at her door- 
way he felt a tap on his shoulder. There 
stood Musette, who told him that she no 
longer had a key to her room and that 
it was after eleven o'clock at night. Call- 
ing her the goddess of mirth, Marcel took 
her home with him. The next morning 
he bought her a pot of flowers. She said 
that she would stay with him until the 
flowers faded. He was surprised at their 
continued freshness until the day he 
found Musette watering them carefully. 

M. Benoit was dunning Rodolphe for 
three quarters of rent, three pairs of 
shoes, and extra money lent, for he was 
landlord, shoemaker, and money-lender 
all in one. Rodolphe walked the streets 
all day in the hope that providence would 
provide. When he returned, M. Benoit 
had already rented his room, but the 
landlord allowed Rodolphe to go upstairs 
to claim his papers. A girl named Mimi 
was the new tenant. After one look at 
Rodolphe she told M. Benoit that she 
had been expecting the gentleman. 

On Christmas Eve the four friends 
with Mimi and Musette and Schaunard’s 
Phémie repaired to the Café Momus. 
Momus and his wife had a weakness for 
the arts; depending on that weakness, 
the bohemians ordered a fine supper. In 
their high holiday spirits they ran up a 
huge bill before they drew lots to see who 
would speak diplomatically to the propri- 
etor. Schaunard was having no success 
on that errand when a stranger, Barbe- 
muche, asked to be introduced and of- 
fered to pay the bill. Schaunard suggest- 
ed a game of billiards to settle the matter. 
Barbemuche had the good taste to lose 
the match and the bohemians’ dignity 
was saved. 

Neither Mimi nor Musette could re- 
sist going off with other lovers. One 
time Mimi and Rodolphe agreed quietly 
to separate, but it was not long before 
Mimi came to call, ostensibly to take 


away her belongings. Instead, she stayed 
on with Rodolphe. 

Musette was said to alternate between 
blue broughams and omnibuses. While 
she was living with M. Maurice, she re- 
ceived a letter from Marcel asking her 
to come for dinner, for the friends even 
had wood for a fire. She received the 
note in a roundabout way but left the 
bewildered M. Maurice immediately. Be- 
cause snow was beginning to fall, she 
stopped at a friend’s house and there met 
an interesting young man. Five days later 
she arrived at Marcel’s room. The fire 
was dying out and the food was gone. 
She stayed one day before returning to 
M. Maurice with the announcement that 
she had quarreled with Marcel. She told 
M. Maurice that each of her loves was 
the verse of a song, but Marcel was the 
refrain. 

The second time Mimi and Rodolphe 
separated, she went to live with Paul. 
a young viscount. Meeting by chance on 
the street, Mimi and Rodolphe bowed. 
The poet went home and wrote for Mimi 
a long poem which so irritated the young 
nobleman that he put Mimi out of his 
house. 

On another Christmas Eve, as Marce] 
and Rodolphe were trying to forget their 
sorrows, Mimi came back, so ill that a 
doctor insisted that she be taken at once 
to a hospital. She was afraid to go, even 
though her friends tried to encourage 
her with the hope that she would be well 
by spring. Rodolphe went to see her on 
the first visiting day. Before the next day 
for calling he heard that she was dead. 
A few days later his correspondent ad- 
mitted that he had been mistaken, that 
Mimi had been moved to a different 
ward. Rodolphe hurried to the hospital, 
only to have his hopes shattered forever. 
Mimi, grieved because Rodolphe had 
failed to appear for the expected visit, 
had died that morning. 

A year later Rodolphe had written a 
book which was receiving much critical 
attention. Schaunard had produced an 


album of songs. Colline had married 
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well, and Marcel’s pictures had been ac- 
cepted for the annual exhibit. Musette 


came to spend a final night with Marcel 
before marrying her last lover’s guardian. 


THE BONDS OF INTEREST 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Jacinto Benavente y Martinez (1866-1954) 


Type of plot: Comic romance 

Time of plot: Early seventeenth cen 
Locale: Italy = 
First presented: 1907 


Principal characters: 


LEANDER, a rogue with gentlemanly attainments 


Crispin, his accomplice 


Sriv1a PoLticHiNELtLe, an heiress 
Stcnor PoricHINeE tte, Silvia’s miserly father 


Dow Sirens, a well-placed, but 


nniless aristocrat 


Cotumsrne, Dofia Sirena’s confidante and servant 
Har.eguin, poet and lover of Columbine 


Critique: 

This play was a product of the Nobel 
Prize winner in 1922 and one of the most 
important authors in the Spanish literary 
world of the twentieth century. In this 
particular work we find Benavente play- 
ing the part of satirist, demonstrating the 
duality of man’s nature. He has attempted 
to reveal the mixture of good and evil in 
every man by showing that the human 
personality is a complex one, that generos- 
ity and friendliness mingle freely, but ir- 
reconcilably, with the sordid and base. In 
addition, Benavente shows by means of 
the characters and the action in The 
Bonds of Interest that every person must 
be made aware of the practical implica- 
tions of one’s conduct and the effect that 
these implications have on every person’s 
ethical outlook. One point that this play, 
and Benavente’s work in general, makes 
clear: he was primarily interested in man 
as an individual. Benavente, a Loyalist 
sympathizer, disappeared during the 
Spanish Civil War; his fate has not 
definitely been determined. 


The Story: 
Crispin and Leander, two rascals with 
gentlemanly airs, arrived penniless in a 


strange city. Crispin, the more realistic of 
the two, pointed out that there were ac- 
tually two cities, one of the rich and one 
of the poor. He hoped that they would 
chance upon the better one. Being penni- 
less, the two rogues plotted to make their 
way by putting on the best possible front. 
Leander suggested that they make use of 
some letters of introduction which he had 
received to present to persons of mark in 
the city, but Crispin scoffed at the idea. 

Instead, he proposed that Leander im- 
personate a great nobleman who came to 
the city on official but mysterious busi- 
ness. He further proposed that he, 
Crispin, would act as a servant and carry 
off the whole plan, if Leander would re- 
main quiet and speak only when neces- 
sary. Leander having agreed, Crispin 
proceeded to pound on the door of an inn. 
By treating the innkeeper with blows and 
scurrilous language, they convinced him 
that Leander was indeed a great man and 
one whom the innkeeper should welcome 
to his establishment. So deceived was he 
that he had his best rooms made ready for 
the two guests. 

Shortly after Leander and Crispin had 
been treated so royally by the innkeeper 


THE BONDS OF INTEREST by Jacinto Benavente. By permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s 
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and his household, two other down-at- 
heels rogues—a poet named Harlequin, 
and a captain—approached the inn. 
Knowing that they were penniless, the 
innkeeper refused to serve them. Crispin, 
hearing of their plight, forced the inn- 
keeper to give them a fine dinner by put- 
ting them under the protection of his 
so-called master. The poet and the cap- 
tain, pleased to be so treated, vowed 
friendship for the great man who had 
cansed them to be treated like gentlemen. 
When asked by Leander why he helped 
the two, Crispin answered that by so 
doing they had enlisted the aid of both 
poetry and arms, and that with such sup- 
port they could win the entire world. 

In another quarter of the city a well- 
placed but penniless and middle-aged 
widow was also concerned with affairs of 
money. The woman, Dofia Sirena, had 
been informed by Columbine, her maid, 
that the servants, musicians, and trades- 
people had all refused to serve her until 
she paid her overdue bills. Dona Sirena 
had planned a garden féte for the same 
day, at which were to appear Signor and 
Signora Polichinelle, along with Sil- 
via, their only daughter. Since Signor 
Polichinelle was extremely rich, Doma 
Sirena was trying to wed their daughter 
to one of her own friends, all of whom had 
signed statements agreeing to pay a large 
sum of money to Dojia Sirena for »rrang- 
ing the match. 

Columbine, in love with Harlequin, 
promised to get help from him for her 
mistress, for he had many friends who 
would be willing to help put on the gar- 
den féte. But when Columbine went to 
find Harlequin, she found Crispin in- 
stead. Crispin introduced himself as her 
lover’s friend and told her that if his 
master were invited to the féte he would 
see that the affair went off well. Crispin 
pointed out that his master wished to 
marry Silvia Polichinelle and would 
amply reward Dofia Sirena for her aid as 
matchmaker. 

The féte began in grand style that aft- 


ernoon. When he arrived, Crispin gave 


Dojia Sirena a promissory note in which 
his master agreed to pay a large sum at the 
time of the marriage and another 
large sum upon the death of Signor 
Polichinelle. Dofia Sirena did not know 
who Leander was, but she found the 
prospect of money too pleasant to be ig- 
nored, and so she agreed. 

The féte was a success in every way. 
Everyone was anxious to learn the identity 
of the great but mysterious nobleman who 
paid marked attentions to Silvia Polichi- 
nelle, and all except Signor Polichinelle 
seemed happy at the prospect of a match 
between the two. Silvia herself had 
quickly fallen in love with the handsome 
young man and her mother, despising her 
own husband as a vulgar tradesman, 
seconded the daughter in preferring the 
young nobleman for a prospective hus- 
band. Leander was in love with Silvia the 
moment he saw her. Crispin, seeing that 
the only possible trouble lay with Signor 
Polichinelle, plotted to keep him in the 
background. 

Before long Leander and Crispin found 
their own affairs in a sorry state. Having 
paid for nothing since their arrival in the 
city, they were faced by many credi- 
tors demanding payment. In addition, 
Leander had become  over-scrupulous 
in the plan to have him marry Silvia 
Polichinelle. Having fallen in love with 
the girl, he did not want to marry her 
under false pretenses. The only successful 
aspect of the adventure seemed to be 
Crispin’s; he was plotting to undermine 
the name of Silvia’s father so that he could 
not very well oppose the marriage. 
Crispin’s last stratagem had been to have 
Leander attacked by a group of rascals and 
then to spread the word that the bravos 
had been hired by Signor Polichinelle to 
assassinate Leander. 

One morning Dojia Sirena arrived to 
press for an immediate marriage between 
Silvia and Leander, for she wanted money 
without delay. Silvia, she declared, was at 
her house and quite ready for the cere. 
mony. She also reported that the authori- 
ties, including a lawyer from Bologna, 
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were hot on the trail of Leander and 
Crispin, and she pointed out that the mar- 
riage must take place quickly, if it was to 
take place at all. At that moment Silvia 
arrived and proposed an immediate cere- 
mony. Leander began to tell her of the 
plot by which he had hoped to make her 
his wife. He was interrupted when the 
authorities and the rogues’ angry creditors 
arrived at the door. Crispin, after hiding 
Silvia and helping Leander to escape 
through a window, prepared to meet the 
men clamoring at the door. 

The creditors stormed in, announcing 
their intention to send Leander and 
Crispin to prison and to seize whatever 
property the two possessed, but after some 
argument Crispin was able to convince 
them that such a procedure, while it 
would hurt him and Leander, would not 
pay their debts. He then proceeded to 
point out that it was to everyone’s benefit 
to hush up the matter of credit and pro- 


mote the marriage between Silvia and 
Leander. Then Leander would be in con- 
trol of a fortune and would be able to pay 
his bills. 

The practical aspects of Crispin’s pro- 
posals appealed to everyone but Signor 
Polichinelle. The creditors immediately 
pounced on him, however, and badgered 
him into consenting to the wedding. He 
also was forced into agreeing to give his 
daughter a large sum of money as a 
dowry, to be paid over to Leander. Every- 
one was then completely happy. Leander 
confessed his true identity to Silvia, who 
said it mattered not to her. Even Silvia's 
mother was so pleased with his manners 
and appearance that she made no protest. 
Silvia replied to her lover that everyone 
was moved by the bonds of interest be- 
tween himself and other people. She 
added that the strongest bond was love, 
the bond that had drawn her and 
Leander together. 


BORIS GODUNOV 


Type of work: Dramatic poem 

Author: Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: 1598-1605 

Locale: Russia 

First published: 1831 


Principal characters: 


Boris Gopunov, Tsar of Russia 


Freopor, his son 


Gricory Orrepyev, the pretender 
Maryna, beloved of Grigory 
BasManov, a military leader 


Critique: 

Pushkin, a great admirer of Shake- 
speare, wanted to bring some of the 
boldness of Renaissance drama to the 
Russian stage. He was not successful. 
Boris Godunov, excellent as a poem, is 
static as a play. It was written in 1825, 
published in 1831, and failed as a stage 
piece when it was first presented nearly 


forty years later. Pushkin had little po- 


litical interest in this poem; he wrote it 
as a study of personal ambition. To most 
readers the poem is remembered chiefly 
because it furnished the libretto for Mous- 


sorgsky’s opera. 
The Story: 


Boris Godunov, a privy councilor, was 
a schemer. He had planned the assassi- 


DUNOV by Alexander Pushkin. Translated by Alfred Hayes. Copyright, 1918, by the 
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nation of Tsarevitch Dimitry so that the 
actual assassins had been caught and 
promptly executed by a mob, but pop- 
ular suspicion did not fall on Boris. He 
even sent Shuisky, a nobleman, to in- 
vestigate the crime. Shuisky returned 
and told with a straight face the ver- 
sion of the murder that Boris had sug- 
gested to him. 

When the people began to clamor for 
Boris to become tsar, Boris and his sister 
took refuge in a monastery, ostensibly 
to escape the pressure of the populace 
who had acclaimed him their ruler. With 
a great show of humility and hesitation 
he finally accepted the great honor. In 
spite of his initial popular appeal, Boris 
proved to be a cruel ruler, binding the 
serfs more firmly than ever to their mas- 
ters and crushing ruthlessly nobles who 
might have opposed him. There were a 
few, however, who could never forget 
that Boris had murdered Dimitry. 

Father Pimen was an old monk, a 
writer of chronicles. At night he wrote 
his observations of Russia’s troubled 
times while a young monk named Grig- 
ory Otrepyev slept nearby. Grigory 
was troubled by grandiose dreams. It 
seemed to him that he was mounting a 
great stairs from the top of which all 
Moscow was spread out before him. 
When he awoke, Father Pimen coun- 
seled him to forget the call of the world, 
for lust and power were illusory. Grigory 
would scarcely listen, for he knew that 
in his youth Pimen had been a soldier 
and had had his fill of secular life. 

When a wicked monk tempted Grigory 
by reminding him that he was the same 
age as the murdered Dimitry would have 
been, Grigory accepted the intimation 
quickly. Then and there he resolved that 
he would indeed be Dimitry. 

To get support for his enterprise 
Grigory went to Lithuania, To pass un- 
noticed through the country, he attached 
himself to two beggar monks. Somehow 
word had got to Boris of the impostor’s 
intentions. His description was broad- 
cast, and the tsar’s agents had instruc- 


tions to arrest him on sight. In a remote 
tavern some officers came upon Grigory 
and his two companions. To escape cap- 
ture, Grigory drew a dagger and fled. 

Both the Lithuanians and the Poles 
were delighted to help Grigory march 
on Moscow. The Poles, especially, were 
eager to attack the hated Muscovites. As 
rumors of the impending rebellion spread, 
many Russians came into Poland to join 
the swelling ranks of Grigory’s support- 
ers. Before long Grigory found another 
powerful ally in a Jesuit priest who prom- 
ised to throw the influence of Rome be- 
hind the pretender. All in all, Grigory 
at the head of a rebellious army in Po- 
land was a real menace to Boris’ throne 
and life. 

Still Grigory, comfortably installed at 
an estate near the Russian border, lin- 
gered in Poland. He could not bring 
himself to give orders to advance. The 
reason was that Maryna, the daughter of 
the house, had captured his heart. She 
had been cold in her manner for a time, 
but finally at a tryst she asked him out- 
right whether he was really Dimitry or 
an unfrocked monk, as some people were 
saying. Grigory, unnerved by love, con- 
fessed that he was a baseborn monk. 
Then Maryna haughtily refused to ally 
her noble blood with his. Stung by her 
actions, Grigory proudly declared that he 
would be tsar, and if Maryna denounced 
him, he would use his power to punish 
her. Satisfied that he had an indomitable 
spirit, Maryna overlooked his birth and 
agreed to be his tsarina. 

The next morning Grigory began his 
conquering march, and for a while all 
went well. Towns and villages joined his 
campaign willingly, for the name of Di- 
mitry was a powerful one. 

In Moscow, Boris was greatly per- 
turbed and asked the Patriarch to give 
his best counsel. He was told that Dimi- 
try’s grave had become noted for its cures; 
the Patriarch himself knew of an old 
man who had been blind for many years 
before a visit to the tomb had restored 
his sight. Therefore, if Dimitry’s remains 
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were brought into the Kremlin, and a 
miracle were to happen before all the 
people, Moscow would have proof that 
Dimitry was dead and that the pretender 
was a fraud. Boris paled at the sugges- 
tion. Tactfully Shuisky proposed another 
course. Rather than appear to use reli- 
gious means in a political quarrel, he 
would go before the people and denounce 
Grigory. Surely when the people knew 
the truth they would desert the baseborn 
monk who called himself Dimitry. 

For a time events seemed to favor 
Boris. Grigory was beaten back in sev- 
eral attacks on strongholds held by Boris’ 
troops. But Grigory did not seem to mind 
defeat. He remained cheerful and con- 
fident, so that Boris grew less easy in his 
mind at the outcome of the fighting. 
Even after his forces had defeated 
Grigory, the attackers reassembled and 
continued to fight. 

At last Boris entrusted the command 
of his whole defense to Basmanov, an 
able leader though not of noble birth. 
Basmanov was gratified at the honor, for 
he had as little patience with the in- 
trigues of the court as he did with the 
fickle loyalties of the mob. His confer- 
ence with Boris was interrupted by the 
arrival of a delegation of foreign mer- 
chants, Boris had hardly left the room 
before an alarm was sounded; the tsar 
had suddenly been taken ill. Blood 
gushed from his mouth and ears. 

Before his death Boris had time for- 
mally to name his son Feodor the next 
tsar. His life ebbing, he advised Feodor 
to name Basmanov the military leader, 
to retain all the stately court procedures 
which gave dignity to the government, 


and to preserve strictly the discipline of 
the church. After the last rites were ad- 
ministered, Boris died. 

At army headquarters, Pushkin, a sup- 
porter of Grigory, had an interview with 
Basmanoy. Pushkin admitted that Grig- 
ory’s army was only a rabble, that Cos- 
sacks and Poles alike were not to be 
trusted. But if Basmanov would declare 
for Grigory, the new tsar would make 
him commander of all the Russian 
armies. At first Basmanov hesitated, until 
Pushkin reminded him that even if 
Grigory were an impostor the magic name 
of Dimitry was enough to insure that 
Feodor had no chance of retaining his 
tsardom. Basmanoy, convinced, publicly 
led his troops over to Grigory’s side. 

Basmanov’s defection spread. The peo- 
ple of Moscow willingly listened to Push- 
kin when he made an inflammatory 
speech in the great square. As he remind- 
ed them of all they had suffered under 
Boris and of the justice of Dimitry’s ac- 
cession, the crowd shouted their alle- 
giance to the false Dimitry. Impassioned, 
the mob surged into Boris’ palace to seek 
out Feodor. 

In the meantime Feodor looked hope- 
lessly out of the window. Some in the 
crowd felt pity, but their voices were 
overruled. The boyars forced their way 
inside, presumably to make Feodor swear 
allegiance to Dimitry. Out of the uproar 
came screams. At last the door opened. 
One of the boyars made an announce- 
ment: Feodor and his mother had taken 
poison. He had seen the dead _ bodies. 
The boyar urged the people to acclaim 
Dimitry, but the people stood silent, 
speechless. 


THE BOURGEOIS GENTLEMAN 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 1622-1673) 


Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Paris, France 
First presented: 1670 
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Principal characters: 


Monsieur Jourpatn, a tradesman 
Mapame Jourpatn, his wife 


Lucixez, their daughter 
Nico.e, a servant 


CLEonreE, in love with Lucile 


CovieL.z, his valet 
DoRANTE, a count 


DorimeEnNeE, a marchioness 


Critique: 

Moliére, the master satirist, is a trifle 
more gentle in The Bourgeois Gentle- 
man (Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme) than 
in many of his plays, but here too he 
thrusts sharply at the sham and hypoc- 
risy so often seen in seventeenth-century 
Paris. Humor and keen wit are abundant, 
but they are used to ridicule as well as 
to amuse. The play, one of the best of 
Moliére’s court dramas, was first per- 
formed in 1670, just three years before 
the playwright’s death. It was instantly 
popular and has remained one of his 
most successful plays. 


The Story: 


Monsieur Jourdain was a tradesman 
who aspired to be a gentleman. Think- 
ing, like many of his kind, that super- 
ficial manners, accomplishments, and 
speech were the marks of a gentleman, 
he engaged a dancing master, a music 
master, a fencing master, a philosophy 
teacher, and other assorted tutors who 
were as vain and ignorant as he. They 
constantly quarreled among themselves 
as to which art was the most important, 
and each tried to persuade Jourdain to 
favor him above the others. 

From the dancing master he learned 
to approach a lady: to bow, to step back- 
ward, and to walk toward her bowing 
three times and ending at her knees. 
From the philosopher he learned that all 
speech is either poetry or prose. Jourdain 
was delighted to learn that he had been 
speaking prose all his life. He also learned 
that he spoke with vowels and conso- 
nants. This great knowledge set him 
apart from ordinary citizens and certainly 
made him a gentleman. 


The primary reason for his great de- 
sire to be a gentleman was his regard for 
one Doriméne, a marchioness. He had 
himself fitted out in costumes so ridicu- 
lous that they appeared to be masquer- 
ades, six tailors being required to dress 
him in his fantastic costumes. Madame 
Jourdain had retained her common sense 
in spite of her husband’s wealth, and she 
constantly chided him about his foolish- 
ness. But he considered her a bumpkin 
and reviled her for her ignorance. 

In addition to criticizing his dress and 
speech, his wife rebuked him for being 
taken in by Count Dorante, a nobleman 
who flattered Jourdain’s affected gentle- 
manly customs and at the same time bor- 
rowed large sums of money from him. 
Jourdain begged Dorante to accept the 
money because he thought it the mark of 
a gentleman to lend money to a noble- 
man. Jourdain, engaging Dorante to plead 
his case with Doriméne, provided money 
for serenades and ballets and a large 
diamond ring. Dorante had promised to 
bring Doriméne to Jourdain’s house for 
dinner, Jourdain having made arrange- 
ments to send his wife and daughter 
away at the time. Madame Jourdain, sus- 
pecting that her husband was up to some 
knavery, sent the maid, Nicole, to listen 
to the conversation between the two men. 
Nicole could not hear all of it before be- 
ing discovered by Jourdain, but she heard 
enough to convince Madame Jourdain 
that her husband needed watching. 

Jourdain’s daughter Lucile loved and 
was loved by Cléonte. Nicole loved his 
servant, Covielle. When the girls passed 
the men on the street without nodding, 
the men swore to forget the faithless 
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ladies and turn to new fields. But after 
learning that Lucile’s aunt had been the 
cause of their coldness—that old lady 
thinking it unseemly to speak to men— 
the four lovers were reconciled. Lucile 
and Cléonte wanted only Jourdain’s per- 
mission to marry. Madame Jourdain ap- 
proved of Cléonte and promised to inter- 
cede with her husband. But Jourdain 
would not have Cléonte for a son-in-law; 
the boy was not a gentleman. Cléonte 
was honorable, with both wealth and a 
noble career, but he shunned hypocrisy 
and false living, conduct becoming a gen- 
tleman. The lovers pleaded in vain. At 
last Covielle suggested a deception to 
play on the foolish old man, and Cléonte 
agreed to the plan. 

In the meantime Dorante, true to his 
nature but false to Jourdain, used the 
tradesman’s money to act as suitor to 
Doriméne. All of the gifts and enter- 
tainment provided by Jourdain’s money 
were presented to Doriméne as coming 
from Dorante. Even the diamond ring 
became a gift from him. Dorante secretly 
thought Jourdain a fool and enjoyed mak- 
ing him a real one. 

At the dinner in Jourdain’s home Dori- 
méne was somewhat confused by Jour- 
dain’s ardent speeches to her, for she 
thought herself known as Dorante’s mis- 
tress. She was even more disturbed when 
Madame Jourdain burst in upon the 
dinner and accused her husband of infi- 
delity. Convinced that she was being in- 
sulted by a madwoman, Doriméne left in 
tears. 

Covielle, disguised, called on Jourdain 
and informed him that he had been a 


friend of Jourdain’s father and that his 
father was indeed a gentleman. He had 
not been a tradesman, but had only 
bought fabrics and then given them to 
his friends for money. Jourdain, delight- 
ed with the news, felt justified in his 
belief that he was a gentlemaa. Then 
Covielle told Jourdain that the son of the 
Grand Turk desired to marry Lucile. 
Jourdain was flattered and promised to 
give the girl to the Grand Turk’s son 
even though she had vowed she would 
marry no one but Cléonte. Jourdain, 
duped into accepting initiation into the 
Grand Turk’s religion, a ceremony per- 
formed with much silly gibberish, be- 
lieved he was being honored above all 
men. 

When Cléonte appeared, disguised as 
the son of the Grand Turk, Lucile rec- 
ognized him and agreed to be his 
wife. Madame Jourdain chided her 
for infidelity to Cléonte until Covielle 
whispered to her that the Grand Turk’s 
son and Cléonte were one and the same; 
then she gave her consent to the mar- 
riage. Jourdain sent for a notary. After 
convincing Jourdain that their plan was 
only in jest, Dorante and Doriméne said 
that they would be married at the same 
time. In great joy at his exalted position 
Jourdain blessed them all and in addition 
gave Nicole to Covielle, whom he thought 
to be the Grand Turk’s son’s interpreter. 

Thinking himself loved by Doriméne, 
Jourdain offered his wife to whoever 
wanted her. She, knowing the whole 
plot, thanked him and proclaimed him 
the greatest fool of all. 


THE BRACKNELS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Forrest Reid (1876-1946) 
Type of plot: Domestic chronicle 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Ireland 

First published: 1911 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Bracknet, a self-made wealthy businessman 
Mrs. Bracknet, his sickly wife 
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ALFRED, sport-loving son of the Bracknels 
Denis, a neurotic younger son 
May, the charming older daughter 


Amy, the sensual younger pan ae 
Husert Rusk, Denis Bracknel’ 


Critique: 

Forrest Reid was a novelist little 
known in the United States. Like Walter 
de la Mare, his friend, he found the 
supernatural inseparable from his con- 
ception of reality. Denis Bracknel, in this 
novel, reflects somewhat the author's per- 
sonal experience, for in his imagination, 
at least, Reid himself lived in a pagan 
dream world not unlike that of his hero; 
and his interest in such imaginary ex- 
istence, another reality quite different 
from the ordinary world, is apparent in 
most of his fiction. As a beginning nov- 
elist, he was influenced by Henry James, 
but their correspondence ended when 
James failed to comprehend fully Reid’s 
first novel. As a novelist and as a person, 
Reid was poetical and mystical, qualities 
which are easily discernible in The Brack- 
nels, especially in the character of young 
Denis, who finds the evil of the every- 
day world unbearable. In this book, as 
in most of Reid’s fiction, there is reflected 
as well the author’s strong interest in 


the psychology of the abnormal person. 
The Story: 


Mr. Bracknel, an Irish businessman, 
was disgusted with his family, for he 
felt that they all tried to go counter to 
his wishes merely for the sake of dis- 
pleasing him. The members of his fam- 
ily felt, however, that he was unduly 
tyrannical. Alfred Bracknel, the oldest 
child, had a place in his father’s business, 
but he paid little attention to his work. 
Instead, he preferred to spend his time 
and thought on gambling, drinking, and 
women, much to his father’s disgust. 
Seventeen-year-old Denis, the youngest 


s tutor 


child, displeased his father with his in- 
terest in everything mystical. Mr. Brack- 
nel prided himself upon being a very 
practical person. 

May, the oldest daughter, gave her fa- 
ther the least trouble, but Amy, a very 
sensual girl, constantly fell in love with 
undesirable young men whom her fa- 
ther had to discourage. Mrs. Bracknel 
annoyed her husband because she was 
sickly. Although only forty-six, she 
seemed much older, while her husband 
was still a lusty man. 

The entire family thought that Denis 
was a little mad because of his interest 
in the occult. He had been sent away to 
school in England. After his career there 
had ended in failure, a series of tutors 
had not been able to cope with him. At 
last a physician who specialized in men- 
tal cases recommended to Mr. Bracknel 
that he hire Hubert Rusk, a young Eng- 
lishman, as a tutor for the boy. The doc- 
tor knew Rusk and felt that he could de- 
pend on the young man to be careful of 
the boy’s mental condition. 

The girls in the family, particularly 
Amy, looked forward to the arrival of 
the young tutor, for their father tried to 
keep them from social contacts with 
young men. Even before his arrival, Amy 
expressed a real interest in Hubert Rusk. 

Being a deferential and easygoing 
man, Rusk made himself quickly at home 
with the Bracknels, all of whom seemed 
anxious to have him as a confidant. On 
his arrival he found that his charge had 
a wide knowledge of occult subjects but 
knew next to nothing in other fields. 
He also found that Denis was an ex- 
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tremely odd young man who had been 
driven inward by the failure of the fam- 
ily to understand him. 

On his first night at the Bracknel 
home Rusk observed that Denis went out 
for a walk late at night. Later he dis- 
covered that Denis, obsessed with moon 
worship, had discovered an ancient pagan 
altar in a wood near the house. At the 
ancient altar Denis performed ceremonies 
in honor of the moon, including the sac- 
rifice on occasion of small animals. 

Before long the two daughters of the 
house became rivals for Rusk’s atten- 
tions. Amy, the more sensual of the two, 
cowed her sister into letting her have 
what attentions the oblivious tutor gave. 
He, on his part, was unaware of the 
attraction he had for the girls, except 
that he did not like to have Amy con- 
stantly interrupting the lessons he was 
giving her younger brother. 

During Rusk’s stay with the Bracknels, 
Alfred gave his father: a great deal of 
trouble. Once Mr. Bracknel shipped Al- 
fred off to an office of the business in 
Switzerland, but he had to bring him 
back because of the young man’s incom- 
petence. Later he discovered that Alfred 
was stealing from the firm to pay his 
gambling debts. Finally Alfred married 
a typist from the office, at which point 
Mr. Bracknel turned him out, but not 
without a scene in which Alfred accused 
his father of being partial to his illegiti- 
mate son, who was also in the business. 
Alfred even thought of telling publicly 
the fact that his father had an illegitimate 
son, for no one except the mother of the 
young man, Alfred, and his father knew 
the fact. 

In the meantime Rusk was investigat- 
ing Denis’ behavior. One night he found 
the lad actually worshiping the moon, 
but the boy did not tell his tutor that 
he had visions, both at night and in the 
daytime, of the goddess of the moon, who 
appeared to him and even kissed him. 
As it was, healthy-minded Rusk tried to 
convince the lad that such behavior was 
peculiar and not good for his own mental 


health. Despite his friendship with the 
doctor who Pad requested him as a tutor, 
Rusk did not tell the medical man of 
Denis’ visions. Learning that the boy be- 
lieved the house to be haunted and lived 
in fear, he did decide to enlist the doc- 
tor’s aid in getting Mr. Bracknel’s per- 
mission to take Denis abroad for a year 
or two, as an aid to improving the young 
man’s state of mind. The boy was so 
frightened by his illusions that he moved 
his bed from his own room to that oc- 
cupied by his tutor. 

Amy Bracknel, still infatuated with the 
young tutor, seized every opportunity to 
throw herself at him; she even had an 
old woman make up a love potion for 
her to administer to him. Almost patho- 
logically obsessed, she found him alone 
in the library one evening and enticed 
him into kissing her. She then told her 
sister and her mother that Rusk and she 
were engaged to be married. Rusk, not 
knowing what she had said, but think- 
ing that her sister and Denis had been 
aware of the embrace, prepared to leave. 
He assumed that Mr. Bracknel would 
discharge him for making love to Amy. 

As it was, Mr. Bracknel heard from 
Amy herself that she was in love with 
Rusk and wished to marry him. She also 
related to her father that she had gone 
to Rusk’s room the night he had kissed 
her, but that she had been deterred in 
carrying out her plans by the presence 
of Denis in the tutor’s room. Mr. Brack- 
nel sent Amy at once to an aunt’s house 
and made arrangements to have Denis 
and the tutor leave within two days for 
a trip to the continent. 

Before the two could leave, however, 
Mr. Bracknel died of a heart attack, 
brought on by a heated interview with 
Alfred in the father’s office. Alfred was 
glad rather than sorry to come into his 
own as the heir to the business. Mr. 
Bracknel’s death was a great shock to 
Denis, who believed that he had seen a 
vision of his father’s death. In spite of 
the young man’s strange behavior, Rusk 
left him alone at tea time one day. When 
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the lad failed to appear after nightfall, 
Rusk and the doctor went to look for 
him. They found him hanging from a 
tree limb beside the old pagan altar he 
had discovered. 

His pupil being dead, and preparations 
for his departure already made, Rusk left 
the house after Mr. Bracknel’s funeral. 
Two years later he had an opportunity to 
emigrate to Australia. Before leaving, he 


decided to make a short trip to Ireland 
to see the Bracknels. He found them en- 
gaged in a great deal of social activity. 
Amy Bracknel was infatuated with a new 
beau. Alfred had turned the business over 
to a capable manager. No one paid any 
attention to Rusk. He realized that he 
no longer mattered to anyone in that 
strange family. 


BROAD AND ALIEN IS THE WORLD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Ciro Alegria (1909- ) 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 
Time of plot: 1912-1926 

Locale; Peru 


First published: 1941 


Principal characters: 


Rosenpo Maguis, mayor of a community of Indians 

Don AMENABAR, tyrannical owner of a neighboring ranch 
Bismarck Ruiz, a rascally lawyer 

Cornea Zavata, a lawyer friendly to the Indians 

Frero Vasquez, a highwayman friendly to the Indians 

Benrro Castro, an Indian who had lived away from the village 


Critique: 

This novel won for its author a two 
thousand dollar award offered in 1941 
by the Division of Intellectual Co-op- 
eration of the Pan-American Union. Al- 
though the book and author are Peruvian, 
the novel was submitted by the Chilean 
committee. Stephen Vincent Bénet later 
dramatized part of the novel. Underlying 
the story is Alegria’s plea for justice for 
the Peruvian Indians, a group exploited 
and injured by racial, social, and political 
self-seekers. When the novel appeared, 
it was frequently referred to as a South 
American version of John Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath. In addition to the 
sociological elements, the novel is a veri- 
table storehouse of Peruvian lore, giving 
as it does a detailed picture of the social 
structure of the Indian community, its 
innate dignity, its traditions, and its over- 


whelming tragedy. Since 1934 Alegria 


has been an exile from Peru because of 
his political views. 


The Story: 


Rosendo Maquis was the mayor of 
Rumi, a small Indian town in the Peru- 
vian uplands. The village was a com- 
munal organization, as it had been for 
centuries. Its life was peaceful, for the 
Rumi Indians were an agricultural peo- 
ple. Rosendo’s only troubles were per- 
sonal, Because his wife was dying, he 
had been sent into the mountains to find 
herbs to be used in making medicine for 
the sick woman. On his way back to the 
village he saw an evil omen in the pas- 
sage of a snake across his path. Troubled 
times, he felt, lay ahead. 

That same night Rosendo’s wife died, 
and her death marked the beginning of 


many misfortunes for the mayor and his 
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people. A few days later it became known 
that Don Amenabar, whose ranch bor- 
dered the Indian village, was filing suit 
to take away the best of the land be- 
longing to Rumi. Rosendo and his select- 
men saddled their horses and rode to the 
nearby town to get a lawyer to defend 
them. They hired Bismarck Ruiz, 2 man 
who had a poor reputation in the town 
because of his love affair with La Caste- 
lafia, a notorious woman of very expen- 
sive tastes. In return for a large fee, Bis- 
marck Ruiz promised to win the suit for 
the Indians. 

Life went on as usual in the village 
during the days before the trial. There 
was a cattle roundup, to which Don 
Amenabar sent men to collect the cattle 
belonging to him. Although he did not 
pay the grazing fee, and the Indians 
knew it would be futile to ask it of him, 
he charged them a high fee to redeem 
any cattle that accidentally wandered on- 
to his lands. The Indians were also busy 
building a school, for the commissioner 
of education of the province had prom- 
ised them a schoolmaster as soon as they 
had a hygienic place for the school to 
convene. 

In an effort to learn what Don Amen- 
abar was plotting against them, the In- 
dians sent one of their number to the 
ranch to sell baskets and woven mats. 
When Don Amenabar saw the Indian 
on his ranch, he ordered his overseers to 
give the unlucky fellow a hundred lash- 
es, a punishment which would have 
killed many men. 

Finally the case came to court. The 
Indians felt at first that they would win. 
Don Amenabar’s men had removed the 
stones marking the community bounda- 
ries, but the Indians had returned them. 
The return, they felt, was indicative of 
their success. But the case was soon over, 
thanks to a large number of perjuring 
witnesses who testified against the Indi- 
ans by claiming that the people of Rumi 
had encroached on Don Amenabar’s land. 
Even the judge had received money and 
preferment from the rancher. 


The Indians’ lawyer immediately made 
up a brief for an appeal to a higher court, 
but Don Amenabar’s men, disguised as 
the followers of Fiero Vasquez, the out- 
law, stole the mailbag containing the 
documents as the mailcarrier passed 
through a desolate part of the Andes. 
Don Amenabar did not want the au- 
thorities in Lima to hear of the affair 
because he wished to send his son to the 
legislature and, eventually, to become a 
senator himself. 

Correa Zavala, a young lawyer fired 
with zeal for the cause of the Peruvian 
Indians, took up the villagers’ case. It 
had become clear to the Indians that 
Bismarck Ruiz was not helping them 
with all his ability, and they had evi- 
dence that he was really in the pay of 
Don Amenabar. The young lawyer made 
up a long brief which included many 
documents from the history of the village. 
These were sent to the capital with a 
guard of troops and Indians, for their 
loss would have made it difficult to prove 
the village’s legal existence as a com- 
munity. 

All was to no avail, however, for at 
last the day came when the court order, 
enforced by troops, was delivered to the 
Indians. They were to leave the most 
fertile of their lands and move to what 
was left to them in the higher areas. 
When one of the village women went 
to her lover, Fiero Vasquez, the notori- 
ous highwayman and bandit, he came 
with his band of cutthroats to help the 
Indians drive off the people who were 
forcing them to leave. Rosendo refused 
aid from the outlaws because he knew 
that resistance would have been useless. 
His point was made when a villager was 
machine-gunned to death for daring to 
kill one of Don Amenabar’s men with a 
rock. 

Even in the highlands the Indians 
were not safe from Don Amenabar, who 
wanted to make them slaves to work a 
mine that he owned on another piece of 
property. Because he had resolved never 
to be satished until they were delivered 
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into his hands, his men raided the In- 
dians’ cattle herds, even creeping up to 
the corrals in the village at night. At last 
the prize bull of the village disappeared. 
The Indians found the animal on Don 
Amenabar’s ranch. In spite of the brand, 
Don Amenabar refused to return the 
bull and ordered Rosendo off the ranch. 
That same night the mayor returned, 
determined to regain the animal for his 
eople. He found the bull, but as he was 
ne the animal away he was cap- 
tured. Taken into town, Rosendo was 
jailed on a charge of thievery. At his 
trial he was found guilty and sentenced 
to a long term in prison. 

While Rosendo was in jail, Fiero Vas- 
quez was captured and placed in the 
cell with Rosendo. Having plenty of re- 
sources to make bribes, the highwayman 
made arrangements to break out of prison. 
When he escaped, Rosendo was blamed. 
The prison guards beat the old man so 
severely that he died within a few hours. 


Not long after the death of Rosendo, 


a young Indian he had reared came back 
to the village after an absence of many 
years. Benito Castro, a soldier and a 
gaucho, was quickly accepted as a leader 
by the Indians, who needed the wisdom 
and aid of someone who had been out- 
side the mountain village. Under Castro’s 
leadership the people drained swampy 
meadows and rebuilt their village in a 
better location in the highlands. But their 
relative prosperity was short-lived, for Don 
Amenabar still planned to enslave them 
or drive them into hiding. At last a large 
detachment of troops, augmented by men 
convinced that the Indians were muti 
nous against the government, attacked 
the village. In a long battle with the 
forces sent against them, the Indians 
were utterly defeated, their leaders were 
killed, and the village was destroyed. The 
few survivors, told by the dying Benito 
Castro to save themselves, had no idea 
where they could go to seek a refuge in 
that harsh, lawless land. 


THE BROTHERS ASHKENAZI 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Israel Joshua Singer (1893-1944) 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 


Time of plot: Late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 


Locale: Poland 
First published: 1936 


Principal characters: 


Simcua Mryer AsHKENAZI, an enterprising Jew 
Jacos Bunim, his twin brother 


ABRAHAM, their father 
Dayan, Simcha’s wife 
Pzart, Jacob’s wife 


Gerrrupbe, daughter of Simcha and Dinah 
TEVvYEH, a revolutionary weaver 


Nissan, a revolutionary 


Critique: 

This long novel of the Jewry of Lodz 
has two main themes: the cyclical pros- 
perity and misfortune of the Polish Jews, 
and the differences between the Ashke- 
nazi brothers. In their increasing indus- 
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trialization the Jews had all the ups and 
downs of the Poles and Germans except 
that the masses were always a little more 
miserable than their gentile neighbors. 
In addition, they suffered recurring waves 
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of oppression. Jacob, the younger of the 
brothers, represents the upright, extro- 
verted Jew who makes his way by per- 
sonality. Simcha is a planner and schem- 
er who outlasts his brother because he 
can take any insults and turn them to 
his own advantage. 


The Story: 


Abraham was a pious Jew and a good 
businessman. General agent for the 
Huntze mills, he was greatly respected 
by the community. He always spent the 
Passover season with his beloved rabbi in 
a town some distance from Lodz. One 
year his wife protested more than usual 
at being left alone because she expected 
to be confined soon. Furthermore she 
knew the child would be a boy; she felt 
stirrings on her right side. Abraham paid 
no attention to her protests. 

When he returned he found two sons. 
The older by several minutes was Sim- 
cha, the younger Jacob. Simcha, the 
smaller, always showed a meaner spirit. 
As they grew older, Jacob was the happy 
leader of neighborhood games, the favor- 
ite of all. Dinah, a neighbor girl, wor- 
shipped him for years. Simcha seldom 
played with anyone, and he had no 
stomach for physical hurts. 

In school, however, Jacob was an ami- 
able dunce, while Simcha was the scholar. 
Before long Simcha was recognized as a 
genius. At an early age he could cite the 
Talmud and dispute with his teacher. 
By the time he was ten he was sent to 
a more learned rabbi, Nissan’s father. 
Since his new teacher was more moral 
and uncompromising, Simcha’s glib 
smartness often led him into disfavor. 
Also, he had to take second place to 
Nissan. 

Simcha kept his leadership by running 
gambling games during the class hours, 
and on holidays he led his schoolmates 
into gambling houses. Simcha always 
won, even from the professional gam- 
blers. Nissan had no time for gambling, 
but his sin was even greater: he read 


secular books on chemistry, astronomy, 
economics. Betrayed by Simcha, and cast 
out by his father, Nissan became an ap- 
prentice weaver. 

Because of Simcha’s growing reputa- 
tion for acuity, a marriage broker was 
able to arrange an advantageous en- 
gagement. At the age of thirteen, Dinah 
and Simcha were betrothed. Dinah was 
miserable. She was blonde and educated 
in languages; Simcha was unprepossessing 
and educated only in the Talmudic dis- 
cipline. The marriage, which took place 
several years later, was never a happ 
one. Dinah could never forget Jacob. 

Simcha, with a clever head for fig- 
ures, kept the accounts at the mill be- 
longing to his easygoing father-in-law. 
By getting the older man to sign prom- 
issory notes, Simcha soon became a part- 
ner. Although the family resented Sim- 
cha’s hard dealing, he was grimly intent 
on making money. By shrewdness and 
trickery he became sole owner of the mill 
in a short time. But his father-in-law’s 
mill was only a handloom establishment; 
Simcha set his sights higher. 

The biggest steam mill in Lodz was 
owned by a crusty German, Huntze. 
With Simcha’s father as general agent, 
the mill had a high reputation. Huntze’s 
profligate sons wanted a title in the fam- 
ily, but old Huntze would not spend the 
money for one. Wily Simcha lent great 
sums to the Huntze boys, enough to buy 
a title and more. When their father died, 
the sons recognized the debt by appoint- 
ing Simcha their agent; Abraham was dis- 
missed. Thereafter Abraham counted his 
oldest son among the dead. 

Meanwhile Jacob had married Pearl, 
the anemic daughter of the great Eisen 
household in Warsaw. Pearl had seen 
Jacob at Simcha’s wedding and had fall- 
en in love with the ebullient younger 
brother. Jacob easily shed his Jewish 
ways and became Europeanized. Since 
Pearl was sickly, she could not keep up 
with her vigorous husband, and Jacob 
spent much time in Lodz. Eventually, tr 
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Simcha’s chagrin, Jacob was made agent 
for the Flederbaum mills, a rival estab- 
lishment. 

When a depression came, Simcha 
adulterated his goods to keep going, and 
then decided to cut wages. Under the 
leadership of Tevyeh, a fanatic, and 
Nissan, now a well-educated weaver, the 
men struck. Simcha resisted for a long 
time and then broke the strike by bribing 
the police to arrest Nissan and Tevyeh. 
The two were sentenced to exile in Si- 
beria. 

By close attention to sales, by sweating 
his labor, Simcha made money. He trav- 
eled to the East and increased his market 
enormously. He was recognized as the 
merchant prince of Lodz. During the 
Russo-Japanese War he made great profits 
by selling to the military. Throughout 
these years the trade union movement 
was growing, however, and Nissan, back 
in Lodz, had become a highly-placed of- 
ficial in the revolutionary society. When 
the workers struck again, the unionists 
were too strong for Simcha and his fac- 
tory stayed closed for months. This time 
the strike was broken only by military 
action which turned into a pogrom 
against the Jews. Nissan was again sent 
to prison. 

In order to increase his holdings and 
to get sufficient capital to buy the en- 
tire ownership of the Huntze mills, Sim- 
cha divorced Dinah and married a rich 
widow. Jacob, matching his brother’s 
affluence by becoming the lover of one 
of the Flederbaum girls after Pearl di- 
voreed him, was made director of the 
rival mill. Simcha’s daughter Gertrude, 
a headstrong modern girl, made Jacob 
fall in love with her. He married her 


because she reminded him of Dinah. 

When the World War broke out, 
Simcha moved his factory to Petrograd 
and so missed the German occupation of 
Lodz. Russia went through a revolution, 
however, and the workers came to power. 
Once again Nissan met Simcha, but this 
time Nissan was the master, and _ his 
party confiscated Simcha’s property. 
When the ruined Simcha tried to get 
out of Russia, he was arrested and jailed 
through the treachery of a fellow Jew. 

Back in Lodz, Jacob still maintained 
some position in the community, and 
Simcha’s second wife had managed to 
hold on to some wealth. Jacob went to 
Russia and by judicious bribery freed his 
brother, now a broken man. When the 
two brothers attempted to re-enter Po- 
land, anti-Jewish feeling was strong. The 
border guards forced Simcha to dance 
and grovel and shout a repudiation of 
his religion and race. Jacob, refusing to 
truckle, struck a captain savagely. Jacob 
was shot to death but Simcha was per- 
mitted to live. 

Simcha lived for a time apathetically 
with his wife, his divorced wife Dinah, 
his daughter Gertrude, and his grand- 
daughter. Gradually his cunning re- 
turned. He made a trip to England and 
arranged for a loan big enough to re- 
build his looted factory. He induced his 
long-forgotten son to come back from 
France. Ignatz brought with him his 
French wife. Simcha suspected darkly 
that she was not even Jewish, but he 
did not inquire. When the postwar de- 
pression struck, Simcha was reviled by 
his fellow merchants for bringing in Eng- 
lish capital. Lodz was almost a dead town 
commercially when Simcha died. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY 


Type of work: Novelette 

Author: Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) 
Type of plot: Fantasy 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England and India 

First published: 1895 
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Principal characters: 


Grorcrz Corrar, the brushwood boy 


Critique: 

One of the lesser known of Kipling’s 
works, “The Brushwood Boy,” from The 
Day's Work, follows the career of a boy 
who was haunted by the same dream 
from his infancy through his years in the 
army. The companion of his dreams, a 
lovely girl, grew with him and shared 
his experiences in dreamland. When she 
materialized and appeared before him in 
real life, he knew that he had unknow- 
ingly been waiting for her all his life. 
This brief, fantastic romance differs 
sharply from the themes and treatment 
found in Kipling’s more popular books. 


The Story: 

When he was three years old, Georgie 
Cottar was frightened by a dream about 
a policeman and screamed out in terror. 
But by the time he was six his dreams 
fused into the stories he told himself 
while he was going to sleep. These 
dreams always started the same way. 
Near a beach was a pile of brushwood. 
Around this heap of brushwood Georgié 
ran and played with other boys and girls. 
Strange and beautiful things happened in 
his dream story. Iron railings turned soft 
and could be walked on; houses filled 
with grown-up people were pushed over 
by the children. These wonderful things 
happened, however, only so long as Geor- 
gie knew he was dreaming. As soon as 
he thought them real, his dream left him 
sitting on a doorstep doing multiplication 
tables. 

The princess of his dreams, and his 
favorite, he called by the two names he 
thought the most beautiful in the world, 
Anna and Louise. These he ran together 
and pronounced Annieanlouise. She ap- 
plauded his slaying of dragons and_buf- 
faloes and all the other brave deeds he 
did in the country of dreams. 


MraraM Lacy, the girl in his dreams 


When he was seven, Georgie moved 
with his family to “Oxford-on-a-visit.” 
While there he was taken to a magic 
show, where he sat next to a little girl 
who in a lisping voice admired the cut 
in Georgie’s finger. The cut was the 
work of Georgie’s first knife, and he was 
intensely proud of it. He hoped it might 
give him lockjaw. His conversation with 
the little girl was cut short by his nurse, 
who told him he must not talk to stran- 
gers. Georgie knew his friend was not a 
stranger, but he could not explain the 
fact to a grownup. That night he had a 
new dream, and at the brushwood pile 
the girl of the theater waited for him; 
they played wonderful games around the 
brushwood. 

The next ten years Georgie spent at 
an English public school. ‘Those busy 
years did not leave much time for dream- 
ing. In each form he became a leader, 
excelling in athletics and dealing with the 
boys’ personal quarrels. In his last year 
at school he was the acknowledged lead- 
er of the students, a friend of the Head- 
master himself. From public school he 
went to Sandhurst, where he again start- 
ed at the bottom of the Lower Third 
Form and worked his way up to a posi- 
tion of leadership. After Sandhurst he 
received a commission as a subaltern in 
one of Her Majesty’s regiments. 

His training for leadership during his 
school years served him well in his new 
position of minor authority in the Indi- 
an service. His natural way with men 
made him a good leader; the poorest sol- 
diers became men under his training. He 
knew his own men as few officers did, 
and they would follow him through any 
danger or through the boredom of garri- 
son duty. Heroic deeds he passed off as 
no more than duty. Although ladies of 
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the garrison sought his favor, he was 
oblivious to their attentions. 

In India his dreams started again. They 
began like his dreams of old, by a brush- 
wood pile. A sea lay beyond the brush- 
wood pile, and on it he would travel far. 
Somewhere there was a lamppost, at 
which any wonderful thing could hap- 
pen. Sometimes he raced for that lamp- 
post in his dreams, for he knew it was a 
place of safety. Once a policeman waited 
there for him and filled him with terror, 
just as the policeman had terrified him in 
his babyhood dream. Sometimes his 
dreams were filled with pleasure. He 
sailed in a clockwork steamer, stopping 
by lilies labeled Hong Kong or Java. He 
knew that he had reached the world’s 
end. Then a person, unknown and un- 
seen, would lead him back to the brush- 
wood pile and safety. He took a pony on 
a Thirty-Mile Ride, trying to reach the 
down with the lamppost on it. Then 
“They” could not harm him, whoever 
“They” were. So his dreams went, form- 
less and weird. 

Georgie was promoted, and under his 
leadership his men won an important 
battle. As a reward he was given a year’s 
leave in England. Throughout his fur- 
lough his dreams continued. Now a girl 
with black hair, combed in a widow’s 
peak, was his companion in most of his 


dreams. She was the companion who 
helped him back to the lamppost and the 
brushwood pile. Although she had be- 
come a woman, Georgie still recognized 
her as his dreamland friend. 

At home Georgie was pampered and 
catered to by his father and mother and 
the servants. Mothers brought _ their 
daughters to parade before the eligible 
Georgie, but he was immune to them. 
Then Miriam Lacy was brought for a 
visit by her mother. Before he saw Miri- 
am he heard her singing a song about the 
policeman and the city of sleep, from the 
land of his dreams. His heart stood still; 
he knew here was the girl of the brush- 
wood pile. When he met her he saw the 
black hair, the widow’s peak, and she 
spoke with a concealed lisp. 

On a ride, that evening, Georgie spoke 
to Miriam of the Thirty-Mile Ride and 
the lamppost. At first she pretended ig- 
norance, but her song had given her 
away. Then the two young people broke 
all barriers and shared in real life the 
dreams they had shared so long. Miriam, 
too, had seen all the wonderful things 
Georgie had seen. The companion of his 
dreams, through all the years, she was his 
Annieanlouise. Now they would marry 
and be together in real life. In the dark- 
ness, each of them wondered what the 


other would look like in the light. 


BUSSY D’AMBOIS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: George Chapman (1559?-1634) 
Type of plot: Tragedy of blood 

Time of plot: Sixteenth century 

Locale: Paris 

First presented: c. 1604 


Principal characters: 


Bussy p’Ampors, a soldier of fortune 


Henry III, Kin 


of France 


Monsteur, the king’s brother 


Tue Duxs or Guise 


Tue Count or Montsurry 


Tamyna, his wife 
A Friar 
Critique: 


Bussy d’Ambois appears to represent a 


Renaissance individual whose ambition 
decadent, rather cynical comment on the 


and self-confidence knew no _ bounds. 


Wz 


Having achieved status in a ruthless and 
utterly corrupt court, he offended at eve- 
ry hand and: dallied with abandon in 
illicit love. What the Quarto of 1607 re- 
fers to as Bussy d’Ambois: A Tragedy, 
appears to be as much satire as tragedy. 
Even Bussy’s determination, after he has 
been shot, to die while he supports him- 
self on his sword seems comic in its fu- 
tility, considering the despicable nature 
of his antagonists and of his mistress. 
Chapman’s play, based on the actual ca- 
reer of Louis de Clermont, Sieur de Bus- 
sy d’Amboise, is skillfully constructed, 
the language poetic and compelling. 


The Story: 


In Paris, Bussy d’Ambois was a soldier 
and gentleman too poor to gain favor at 
the court. By appointment he met Mon- 
sieur, brother of King Henry III, in a 
side street. Monsieur, chiding Bussy for 
his downcast countenance, reminded him 
that some of the greatest men in history 
had endured obscurity and exile before 
becoming renowned. Anxious to have 
ambitious and ruthless young men about 
him, Monsieur invited Bussy to be his 
man and to become a courtier. Later, 
Maffé, Monsieur’s steward, came to Bus- 
sy and, seeing the wretched state he was 
in, gave him a hundred crowns of the 
thousand that Monsieur had sent Bussy. 
But Bussy, perceiving that Maffé was a 
proud scoundrel and knowing Monsieur’s 
reputation for generosity, was able to 
talk Maffé out of the remaining nine 
hundred crowns. With the money in his 
possession, Bussy struck Maffé in pay- 
ment for his insubordination. Maffé hint- 
ed that he would be avenged. 

Monsieur introduced Bussy, dressed in 
fine new clothes, at court. As he was 
presented to various noble people of the 
court, he impressed them with his direct- 
ness. The Duke of Guise jealously noted 
that Bussy was being quite free with his 
wife, Elenor, and suggested that Bussy 
not be so forward. Bussy, uncourtier-like, 
answered Guise sharply. Although 
warned by Monsieur, Bussy still persist- 


ed in dallying pleasantly with Elenor. 
Having offended Guise, Bussy also blunt- 
ly incurred the enmity of three couttiers, 
Barrisor, ’Anou, and Pyrhot. 

In the duel which followed the three 
courtiers and two of Bussy’s friends were 
killed; he was the only survivor. Later 
he went to the court with Monsieur, who 
successfully won a pardon for Bussy from 
King Henry. Bussy thanked the king and 
declared that he could not avoid defend- 
ing his honor, Guise was deeply offended 
by the royal pardon Bussy had received. 

Tamyra, Countess of Montsurry, met 
Bussy and fell in love with him. At the 
same time Monsieur, making every at- 
tempt to seduce the noblewoman, gave 
her a pearl necklace. Later Tamyra en- 
tered a secret chamber back of her bed- 
chamber. A friar, in league with her, 
brought Bussy by a secret passageway to 
the chamber on the pretext that Bussy 
was to explain to Tamyra a false report 
that he had killed Barrisor because the 
dead man had been interested in the 
countess. The friar, after hinting of 
Tamyra’s love for Bussy and cautioning 
him to be discreet, left Bussy and Tamyra 
together. 

Her passion for Bussy having been 
consummated, Tamyra expressed a deep 
feeling of guilt and feared that she might 
be discovered. Bussy assured her that he 
would protect her from all dishonor. As 
he took leave of her, again accompanied 
by the friar, she gave him the necklace 
Monsieur had given her. At daybreak 
Montsurry returned home to find his 
wife awake and fully clothed. She ex- 
plained that she had not been able to 
sleep while he had been away on busi- 
ness. When he asked her to come to bed 
with him, she begged off, saying that the 
friar did not approve of making love by 
daylight. 

Bussy, having become a great favorite 
of the king, declared to the court that 
he would be the king’s own right arm 
in exposing sycophants, rascals, and any 
other unprincipled men in the realm. 
Grown heady with favor, he taunted 
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Guise, who retorted that Bussy was the 
illegitimate son of a cardinal. The two 
men were ready to settle their grudge in 
a duel, but the king managed to recon- 
cile them momentarily. 

Monsieur realized that he had spon- 
sored a man who could not be manipu- 
lated. He and Guise plotted Bussy’s 
downfall by gaining the confidence of 
the serving-women of the chief ladies of 
the court. Pero, Tamyra’s maid, disclosed 
to Monsieur that her mistress had given 
herself to Bussy, but the servant was un- 
able to reveal the identity of the person 
who had acted as go-between in the illicit 
affair. 

Bussy, at the height of his power in 
the court, reminded his patron of Mon- 
sieur’s ambition to be king. He declared 
that he would assist Monsieur in every- 
thing short of actually killing King Hen- 
ry. Monsieur asked Bussy for his honest 
opinion of him; Bussy said he would give 
it in return for Monsieur’s opinion of 
Bussy. Monsieur thereupon declared that 
Bussy was a vain, pompous, ruthless, and 
inconsistent man. Bussy, in return, said 
that Monsieur was a liar, a gossip, and 
the fountainhead of all cruelty and vio- 
lence in France. The two, having made 
their disclosures of each other’s worth, 
went together to a banquet given by the 
king. 

During the banquet Monsieur sug- 
gested to Bussy that he pay court to 
Tamyra, who was reputed to be unap- 
proachable. When Bussy pretended to 
have only the slightest acquaintance with 
her, Monsieur hinted that he knew more 
than he would tell. The king, sensing 
that violence was in the offing, beckoned 
to his favorite to join him, and he and 
Bussy left the banquet hall. 

Monsieur offered to show Montsurry 
a letter which would reveal to him the 
perfidy of his wife, but trusting Mont- 
surry refused to take the letter. His sus- 
picions having been aroused, however, 
Tamyra, aided by Pero, was able to con- 
vince him that he had no cause to sus- 
pect his wife of faithlessness. 


Later Bussy and Tamyra met in the 
secret chamber and Tamyra revealed to 
her lover that Monsieur knew of their 
meetings. The friar invoked spirits so 
that the two could foresee what the 
future might hold. Behemoth, the chief 
spirit invoked, re-created an image of 
Monsieur, Guise, and Montsurry in con- 
ference. Monsieur and Guise, having 
convinced Montsurry of Tamyra’s passion 
for Bussy, urged him to force Tamyra to 
reveal the identity of the go-between so 
that Bussy might more easily be am- 
bushed and killed. Pero came to the con- 
ferring lords and gave Monsieur a letter 
written by Tamyra. Montsurry, utterly 
confused by that time, and not knowing 
whom to trust, stabbed Pero. Behemoth 
forecast a violent end for the friar, Tamy- 
ra, and Bussy unless they were able to 
act with the greatest wisdom. 

Montsurry returned to his house and 
seized Tamyra, who was in the company 
of the friar. Despite the friar’s warning 
to him not to act with violence, Mont- 
surry ordered Tamyra to write her con- 
fession. She resisted, whereupon he 
stabbed her repeatedly. When she still 
persisted in her refusal to write, he had 
her placed on a rack. The friar, who had 
left that scene of violence, returned with 
a sword and killed himself with it. Tamy- 
ra, tortured on the rack, confessed that 
the friar had been the go-between. She 
wrote to Bussy in her own blood that he 
was to come to her in the secret chamber. 

Montsurry, disguised as the friar, 
brought hired murderers to his friends 
Monsieur and Guise; then he left them 
to lure Bussy to a carefully plotted doom. 

Meanwhile the ghost of the friar ap 
peared to Bussy and predicted a dire fate 
for him. When the ghost left, after de- 
claring that it would meet Bussy in 
Tamyra’s secret chamber, Bussy appre- 
hensively invoked the spirit of the under- 
world. The spirit, appearing, told him 
that the friar was really dead and that 
Bussy should not heed his next sum- 
mons from Tamyra. Bussy wanted to 
know who would deliver the summons. 
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The spirit could not answer because a 
stronger spirit, Fate, controlled by Mon- 
sieur and Guise, prevented that dis- 
closure. 

Montsurry, dressed as the friar, brought 
the letter written in blood to Bussy. 
Duped by the disguise and defying the 
malign predictions he had heard, Bussy 
followed Montsurry back to Tamyra. 

The ghost of the friar, meanwhile, 
appeared to Tamyra and advised her to 
shout a warning to Bussy as he was 
brought into the secret room. When 
Bussy and Montsurry entered the cham- 


ber, she did indeed warn Bussy. As his 
enemies and the hired murderers closed 
in on their victim, the ghost of the friar 
unnerved the murderers and Bussy was 
given time to collect himself. Having 
killed one of the murderers, he was about 
to kill Montsurry when he was shot 
down. Bussy, propping himself on his 
sword so that he might die in a defiant 
attitude, forgave those who had brought 
him to his death. After Bussy’s death 
Montsurry banished 'Tamyra, the unfaith- 
ful wife. 


THE CABIN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Vicente Blasco Iba4fiez (1867-1928) 
Type of plot: Regional realism 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: The country near Valencia, Spain 
First published: 1898 


Principal characters: 


Batiste BorruLt, a tenant farmer 


Roser, his daughter 


Tue Bisxop, Batiste’s youngest son, a little boy 
Prmenr6, the bully of the district 


Critique: 

Although this novel presents a vivid 
and realistic picture of life in one cor- 
ner of Spain, Blasco Ibafiez did not want 
himself to be catalogued as a regional 
novelist. Proud of his country and its 
efforts, he felt that he, his work, and his 
countrymen in general were often mis- 
understood, particularly by Americans. 
Like many other Spanish authors, also, 
he could not understand why Americans 
knew so little about Spain and its cul- 
ture, and so much of his early fiction 
dealt with his native section of Spain. 
Even so, he did not want to be thought 
of as associated with any one district or 
as the chronicler of the manners of any 
one region. Many of his novels achieved 
greater popularity, but most critics be- 
lieve that The Cabin was his major con- 
tribution to the art of the novel. 


The Story: 


Batiste Borrull brought his family to 
a district near Valencia to take up a small 
truck farm that had lain idle for more 
than ten years. None of the Borrulls 
knew that other farmers in the district 
had vowed that the owners of the farm 
should never reap any profit from its 
rich soil. When Batiste and his family 
arrived, they knew only that the stares 
and lack of greeting meant that they 
were not welcome. 

The former tenant of the farm had 
been a very meek old man named Bar- 
ret, a farmer who would do anything to 
keep his land, which meant more to him 
than did his family. The owner of the 
farm, Don Salvador, lived in the nearby 
city of Valencia. He took advantage of 
Barret’s meekness and his love of the 
land and raised the rent year after year, 


'ABIN by Vicente Blasco Ibafez. Translated by Francis Haffkine Snow and Beatrice M. Mekota. 
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always knowing that the old farmer 
would somehow find a way to get the 
money. Charging a large amount of in- 
terest, he even lent Barret money to buy 
a horse when the old one died of over- 
work. At last the rent for the rich acres 
exceeded the income from the crops; 
Barret and his family sold all their bits 
of finery and used up all their savings to 
pay the rent, but such actions only post- 
poned their inevitable ruin. At last the 
time came when they could not pay the 
rent. 

When that fateful day arrived, Barret 
was forcibly put off his farm by officers 
of the law. The old man went berserk 
that night and crept off into the cane- 
breaks. The next day he found Don 
Salvador alone on the road and killed 
him with a scythe. He also destroyed all 
the crops so that the heirs of Don Sal- 
vador would not gain anything by his 
labors. Old Barret was imprisoned for 
his deed and his daughters ended up as 
prostitutes in Valencia. The neighbors 
vowed in a body that no one should farm 
the place and thus make it profitable for 
the heirs of the hateful Don Salvador. 
Several people before Batiste Borrull had 
come to take over the place, but the 
farmers had driven off each newcomer 
very shortly. 

Batiste and his family stayed on the 
farm and worked as busily as ants for 
many days. While they were on their 
own land, not even Pimentd, the neigh- 
borhood bully, dared bother them, for the 
home was sacred to those simple peas- 
ants. In addition, Batiste was a very large 
and strong man. When he and his family 
ended their initial labors, the house was 
repaired and half of the land was under 
cultivation. Once again the place looked 
prosperous, even more so than the fields 
around it. To the neighbors’ original pre}- 
udice was added envy. 

Roseta, Batiste’s daughter, went to 
work in the silk mills of Valencia, re- 
turning to her home each night from 
the city. Many of the girls from the dis- 
trict worked in the factory, and Roseta 


quickly learned that she was not wanted 
in their company any more than her 
family was wanted in the district. 

The three little boys of Batiste fared 
no better in school. The other boys 
picked on them and thrashed them at 
every opportunity, even though the young 
Borrulls gave no offense to the others. 

Disaster almost overtook the family 
when Batiste was falsely accused before 
the water tribunal of taking water from 
the irrigation ditch when it was not his 
turn. For that offense he was fined 
heavily, and was ordered by the court 
not to use any water for some time. The 
person behind the accusation was P1- 
mento, the village bully. But Bastite re- 
fused to allow his crops and his family to 
be ruined. That same night he took his 
shotgun and went to the water gates. 
Opening the gates, he took the water his 
land needed. He looked so fierce that 
no one disturbed him, nor did anyone 
tell the authorities what he had done. 

Although humiliated in little ways and 
insulted at every turn, the family pros- 
pered. They even felt that they were be- 
ginning to make some decent impression 
upon the farmers who hated them. But 
one day the schoolboys beat the smallest 
of Bastiste’s sons and threw him into a 
water-filled ditch. The boy, whom the 
family called the Bishop because of his 
inoffensive manners and quiet attitude, 
became ill from exposure and died after 
a lingering illness. The entire district 
finally took pity on the family, the neigh- 
bors feeling that they were somewhat to 
blame for the little fellow’s death. Every- 
one attended the funeral, even though 
a few days before several of the men 
had wounded Batiste’s horse as it stood 
in the fields. 

For several weeks after the Bishop’s 
death and burial, Batiste’s family seemed 
to fit into the community life; even the 
bully Pimenté was pleasant to them. The 
harvest was ready, and Batiste’s acres 
yielded him a fine return for the labor 
and love he had bestowed upon them. 
The barn was filled with wheat and vege- 
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tables to carry the family through the 
coming seasons. But during the festival 
days that followed, the people, envious 
of the fine harvest the newcomers had 
raised, began to turn against the Borrulls 
again. 

During the festival Pimenté and two 
fellow rascals held a contest in the local 
inn to see who could sit and play cards 
the longest while drinking brandy. For 
more than two days the contest contin- 
ued. Batiste, overwhelmed by curiosity 
and thinking he had only friends in the 
district, went to the inn to watch. As the 
contest drew to a close, with Pimentd 
the winner, the bully saw Batiste stand- 
ing among the spectators. Utterly drunk, 
the bully turned upon Batiste and or- 
dered him to leave the inn and the dis- 
trict immediately. Batiste, knowing the 
matter had to be settled sooner or later, 
raised a heavy stool and attacked the 
bully. So fiercely did he swing the stool 
that no one bothered him. From that day 
on Batiste carried his shotgun wherever 
he went. 

One evening, while he was returning 
to his home, he felt that he was being 


followed. As he entered a dark lane, 
someone shot him in the shoulder. 
Wounded only slightly, Batiste pursued 
his attacker and saw that the man was 
Pimenté. He followed the bully and fi- 
nally wounded him seriously, Batiste, suf- 
fering from his wound, then crawled 
back to his cabin. No one bothered the 
family for several days, although the 
tumult a few days later told them that 
Pimenté had died and was being buried 
in the local manner. 

On the night following Pimenté’s fu- 
neral Batiste could not sleep well. He 
had weird dreams, in which it seemed 
that Pimentéd was victorious over him. 
At last he awoke, to find the cabin in 
flames. He and his family dashed out- 
side, saving almost nothing but their own 
skins. They sat helplessly and alone by 
the side of the road and watched their 
belongings and their harvest go up in 
flames. Knowing that their neighbors had 
set the blaze, the Borrulls realized that 
they would be forced to leave at last, 
unless they wished to court death. They 
were surrounded by an insurmountable, 


undying hatred. 


CAIN 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: George Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824) 


Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: The period of Genesis 

Locale: Outside Eden 

First published: 1821 

Principal characters: 

Apa, the first man 
Eve, his wife 
Cann, and 
Aszz, their sons 
Apau, Cain’s wife 
Zitiau, Abel’s wife 
Lucire, the fallen angel 


Critique: 

Byron, unorthodox in his religious be- 
liefs and bitterly critical of the mores of 
his society, managed to adapt this Biblical 
tale to an expression of his own tempera- 
ment. Cain’s motivation in murdering his 


brother lay deeply within the murderer’s 
tortured soul, a soul which lusted for 
truth but was denied fulfillment. Byron’s 
Cain is the eternal romantic rebel, and 
Byron, in spite of his rationalism, his auto- 
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biographical egocentricity, and his invec- 
tives against society, is an original and 
singular artist in this poetic drama. 


The Story: 


While Adam, Eve, Abel, Zillah and 
Adah prayed to God, Cain stood sullenly 
by and complained that he had nothing 
to pray for, since he had lost immortality 
when Eve ate the fruit from the tree of 
knowledge. He could not understand 
why, if knowledge and lite were good, his 
mother’s deed had been a deadly sin. Abel, 
Adah, and Zillah urged him to cast off his 
melancholy and join them in tending the 
fields. 

Alone, Cain deplored his worldly toil. 
Tired of the repetitious replies to all his 
questions, replies which refused to chal- 
lenge God’s will, he was no longer sure 
that God was good. 

At the conception of this thought, 
Lucifer appeared to explain that Cain’s 
mortality was only a bodily limit. He 
would live forever even after death. Cain, 
driven by instinct to cling to life, at the 
same time despised it. Lucifer admitted 
that he also was unhappy in spite of his 
immortality, which was a cursed thing in 
his fallen state. He launched into a bitter 
tirade against God, whom he described as 
a tyrant sitting alone in his misery, creat- 
ing new worlds because his eternity was 
otherwise expressionless and boring to 
him. Lucifer exulted that his own condi- 
tion was at least shared by others. These 
words echoed for Cain his own beliefs 
about the universe. Long had he pitied 
his relatives for toiling so hard for suste- 
nance, as God had decreed when he had 
banished Adam and Eve from Eden. 

Lucifer confessed that the beguiling 
snake had not been a disguise for himself; 
the snake was merely a snake. He pre- 
dicted, however, that later generations of 
man would array the fall of Adam and Eve 
in a cloak of fable. 

Cain then asked his mentor to reveal 
the nature of death, which held great ter- 
rers for Cain. Lucifer promised to teach 
Cain true knowledge if Cain would wor- 


ship him. Bur Cain, having refused to 
worship even God, would not worship any 
being. His refusal was, according to 
Lucifer, in itself a form of worship. 

Adah came to ask Cain to go with her, 
but he claimed that he must stay with 
Lucifer, who spoke like a god. She re- 
minded Cain that the lying serpent, too, 
had spoken so. Lucifer insisted that the 
serpent had spoken truly when it had 
promised knowledge from the fruit of the 
forbidden tree; man’s grief lay not in 
the serpent’s so-called lie but in man’s 
knowledge of evil. Lucifer said he would 
take Cain with him for an hour, time 
enough to show him the whole of life and 
death. 

Traveling with Lucifer through the air, 
Cain, watching with ecstasy the beauty 
around him, insisted upon viewing the 
mystery of death, which was uppermost 
in his mind. The travelers came at last 
to a place where no stars glittered and 
all was dark and dreadful. As they entered 
Hades, Cain voiced again his hatred of 
death, the end of all living things. 

In the underworld he saw beautiful and 
mighty shapes which, Lucifer explained, 
had inhabited the world and died by 
chaotic destruction in an age before Adam 
had been created. When Lucifer taunted 
Cain with his inferiority compared to 
those other beings of an earlier age, Cain 
declared himself ready to stay in Hades 
forever. Lucifer confessed, however, that 
he had no power to allow anyone to re- 
main in Hades. When he pointed out to 
Cain that the spirits of the former in- 
habitants of the earth had enjoyed a 
beautiful world. Cain said that earth was 
still beautiful. His complaint was against 
man’s toil for what the earth bore, his 
failure to obtain knowledge, and his un 
mitigated fear of death. 

Cain, bewailing the trade man had 
made of death for knowledge, asserted that 
man knew nothing. Lucifer replied that 
death was a certainty and therefore truth 
and knowledge. Cain thought that he had 
learned nothing new from his journey, 
but Lucifer informed him that he had at 
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least discovered that there was a state 
beyond his own. 

They discussed Cain’s relative state of 
happiness in life, which, Cain asserted, 
‘yas dependent upon his love for his fam- 
ily. Lucifer hinted that Abel, favored by 
the others and by God, caused Cain some 
jealousy. Cain then asked his guide to 
show him where Lucifer lived, or else 
God’s dwelling place. It was reserved for 
those who died, Lucifer claimed, to see 
either one or the other, not both. 

As Lucifer prepared to return his pupil 
to earth, Cain complained that he had 
learned nothing. He had, Lucifer said, 
discovered that he was nothing. With a 
warning to distinguish between real good 
and evil, and to seek his own spiritual at- 
tachment, Lucifer transported the mortal 
back to earth. 

Standing over their son Enoch, who was 
asleep under a tree, Adah and Cain dis- 
cussed their ever-present sorrow: the 
must all die. When Adah said she would 
gladly die to save her parents, Cain agreed 
only if his own death might save everyone 
else. Adah prophesied that such a gift 
might some day be rendered. Seeing the 
pair of altars Abel had erected for a sacri- 
fice, Cain uttered his first evil thought by 
muttering a denial that Abel was his 
brother. 

Abel insisted that Cain share in the 
sacrificial rites he was about to perform. 
While Cain impiously stood by, Abel 


knelt in eloquent prayer. Cain’s prayer 
was a defiant challenge to the omnipotent 
to show his preference for one of the altars. 
His own offerings were scattered to the 
earth, while Abel’s sacrifice burned in 
high flames toward the heavens. In anger 
Cain attacked his brother’s altar, and 
when Abel protested that he loved his God 
more than life, Cain struck him a mortal 
blow. 

Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zillah, rushing 
to the scene of the murder, accused Cain 
of murdering his brother. Eve uttered loud 
imprecations against her guilty son. Adam 
ordered him to depart. Only Adah re- 
mained by his side. The Angel of the Lord 
then appeared to confront Cain and ask 
the whereabouts of his brother. The Angel 
predicted that henceforth Cain’s hand 
would cultivate no growing things from 
the earth and that he should be a fugitive. 
Lest the man guilty of fratricide be the 
cause of another murder, the Angel 
branded Cain with a mark on his forehead, 
to warn the beholder that to kill Cain 
would engender a sevenfold vengeance. 
Cain blamed his evil deed upon Eve, who 
bore him too soon after her banishment 
from Eden, when her own mind was still 
bitter over the lost paradise. 

Adah offered to share her husband’s 
fate. Carrying their children with them, 
she and Cain traveled eastward from 
Eden. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 
(SELECTIONS) 


Type of work: Poem 
Author: Geoffrey Chaucer (1340?-1400) 


Types of plots: Chivalric romance, folk tradition, and saint’s legend 
Times of plots: Remote antiquity to fourteenth century 


Locale: England 
First transcribed: 1380-1390 


Principal characters. 


Taszus, Duke of Athens 


Emty, his sister-in-law 
Pavamon, and 
Arcrrte, her lovers 
Joun, a carpenter 
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Attson, his wife 
NicHo.as, a clever cleric 
ABsALom, a parish clerk 
A SuMMONER 

A Yeoman, the devil 


A Sounre, of King Arthur's court 


THe Queen 


An Otp Woman, the Squire’s wife 


Turee RIoTers 
CHANTICLEER, a rooster 


Dame Partter, his favorite wife 


A Fox 


Crcixia, a young girl of Rome 


Vaernian, her husband 
Tisurtius, his brother 


Atmacutus, a Roman prefect 


Critique: 

Geoffrey Chaucer, the son of a wealthy 
wine merchant, spent most of his life in 
the king’s service in various capacities, 
some of which entailed frequent journeys 
to France and Italy. Actually, he served 
under three English kings, Edward III, 
Richard II, and Henry IV. It seems prob- 
able that his keen insight into human na- 
ture was the direct result of his associa- 
tion with people of all kinds in his various 
positions. In Chaucer’s day England was 
still medieval, but in Italy the Renais- 
sance had begun; his poetry belongs to 
both the Middle Ages and the new. His 
works can be roughly divided into three 
periods: the French, the Italian, and 
the English. The Canterbury Tales make 
his English period the most impo~tant. 
For these tales Chaucer used a form of 
language now called Middle English, lan- 
puase which in his day was understood 

y everyone, not by the learned only. 
Just as he used everyday language, he 
used everyday characters, presenting a 
series of portraits in poetry such as no 
one had attempted before. The pilgrims 
to Canterbury, representing all kinds of 
Englishmen, are revealed as real people, 
some noble, some coarse, some witty, 
some pious. While these portraits are in- 
dividual, they are also typical; in them 
we have a picture of English life in the 
fourteenth century. The stories the pil- 
grims tell on their way to Canterbury are 
as varied as the characters who tell them. 


Among the most common types used by 
Chaucer were the chivalric romance in 
“The Knight’s Tale”; the fabliau, a farci- 
cal or bawdy story, in “The Miller’s Tale” 
and “The Friar’s Tale”; the supernatural 
story in “The Wife of Bath’s Tale”; the 
sermonizing exemplum in “The Pardon- 
ers Tale”; the beast fable in “The Nun's 
Priest’s Tale”; and the saint’s legend in 
“The Second Nun’s Tale.” 


The Stories: 


THE PROLOGUE 


In the spring of the year when every- 
one wanted to get outdoors, Chaucer met 
a group of people at the Tabard Inn, in 
Southwark, bent on making a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Thomas Becket in Can- 
terbury. Among the pilgrims were the 
Knight, who had behaved admirably in 
his lord’s wars; the Miller, a jokester and 
a ribald clown; the gap-toothed, lusty 
Wife of Bath; the Friar, 2 wanton, merry 
licensed beggar; the Pardoner with a bag 
stuffed with pardons hot from Rome; a 
kindly Parson; Nuns; Priests; a Merchant; 
a Man of Law; a Physician; a Franklin, 
and others that added up to a band of 
thirty. The host suggested that Chaucer 
join them and that each, to shorten the 
way, tell at least one story, the pilgrim 
telling the best story to be treated to a 
fine dinner on their return te Southwark. 
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THE KNIGHT'S TALE 


After Theseus, Duke of Athens, had 
defeated Creon at Thebes, his soldiers 
captured two cousins of the Theban royal 
house and imprisoned them for life in a 
high tower overlooking the duke’s garden. 
Their names were Palamon and Arcite. 

Theseus had a beautiful sister-in-law, 
Emily, who used to walk in the garden. 
Palamon and Arcite saw her there and 
both immediately loved her. 

Soon afterward Arcite was released as 
a favor to an old friend of Theseus who 
had known Arcite for many years. Ar- 
cite, unable to stay away from Emily, 
changed his name and worked as a serv- 
ant in Theseus’ palace. 

Palamon escaped from prison to be 
near Emily. When he and Arcite met, 
they agreed to fight the next day in full 
courtly armor, the winner to woo the 
girl. Theseus came upon them during 
the fight and persuaded them to desist. 
Instead, he arranged a‘ tourney for them 
and one hundred knights each a year 
hence. 

At the tourney Arcite and his knights 
captured Palamon, and Arcite was de- 
clared the winner. Then his horse stum- 
bled and injured him mortally. When he 
died, Theseus gave Emily to Palamon, 
since he, as well as Arcite, was a noble 
youth. 


THE MILLERS TALE 


John, a rich carpenter in Oxford, had 
recently married buxom and _ beautiful 
Alison, Since his wife was younger than 
he, he was constantly afraid of being 
cuckolded. John kept as a boarder in his 
house a lively young cleric called Nich- 
olas who knew, among other odd in- 
formation, the signs for rain and drought. 

Nicholas immediately laid siege to 
Alison, but the wife, while she was not 
loath to play, feared her husband’s jeal- 
ousy. Nicholas spoke so appealingly that 
Alison promised to find time for them 
to be together. 

Meanwhile Absalom, a young dandy, 
had fallen in love with Alison. He wooed 


her by singing under her window and 
sending her gifts of all sorts. Alison 
would have none of him. 

Nicholas prepared to trick John so that 
he could spend the night with Alison. 
He told John that all signs pointed to- 
ward a flood second only to that of Noah’s 
time, but that he and John and Alison 
might be saved if the carpenter would 
secure three large tubs, one for each of 
them, to be hung under the attic roof. 
John was to fill each with food for a day. 
In the roof he was to cut a hole out of 
which the tubs could float when the flood 
came. 

John worked so hard getting the tubs 
prepared that he fell asleep shortly after 
the three of them took their places. Then 
Alison and Nicholas crept downstairs and 
made merry in John’s bed. 

Near dawn Absalom came to the bed- 
room window and begged Alison’s love. 
When she tried to send him away, he 
asked for a kiss. She told Nicholas she 
would have a little fun with her foolish 
suitor and she stuck her bum out of the 
window. Absalom’s hot love being cooled, 
he went to a blacksmith and borrowed a 
hot iron. Returning to Alison’s window, 
he begged another kiss for which he 
would give a gold ring. By that time 
Nicholas anes to get in on the fun, and 
so he thrust his rump out the window. 
Absalom, ready with the hot iron, 
scorched Nicholas’ buttocks. When Nich- 
olas screamed for water to cool his 
scorched flesh, John awoke and, think- 
ing the flood had come, cut the ropes 
holding his tub. He fell headlong into 
the cellar. 


THE FRIAR’S TALE 

Once there was a summoner who knew 
more about bribery than can be told 
briefly. He was on his way to summon 
an old widow, pretending he had a case 
against her, when he met a yeoman at 
the edge of a forest. 

They swore to be blood brothers and 
to stay together. The summoner tried to 
learn some more tricks from his compan- 
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ion when the yeoman claimed to be a 
bailiff who ae all his money by extor- 
tion. Then the yeoman told him that he 
was really the fiend from hell. 

They passed a carter whose horses 
were mired down. As he beat the beasts, 
the carter consigned them to the devil. 
The summoner asked his companion why 
he did not take the animals. The yeoman 
explained that the carter did not really 
mean that speech, though he did mean 
the praise he heaped on the horses when 
they got on firm ground. 

When the summoner and the devil 
reached the widow’s house, the sum- 
monex tried to get twelve pence from 
her. She refused to pay a penny since 
she was guilty of nothing, but she begged 
mercy. The summoner, swearing that the 
foul fiend could take him if he let her 
off, said that he would take her new pot 
in payment. She riage the summoner 
and the pot to the devil. The yeoman 
asked if that were her true desire and 
she said it was unless the summoner re- 
pented. Since the summoner had no in- 
tention of repenting, the devil claimed 
him by rights and carried him off to hell. 


THE WIFE OF BATH’S TALE 
A lusty squire from King Arthur's 


court ravished a girl against her will. For 
this deed he was condemned to death, 
but the queen and her ladies asked mercy 
for him. The king allowed the queen to 
decide on the lad’s life or death. She de- 
cided to give the boy a year in which to 
find the answer to the question of what 
women desire most. 

Although the squire traveled far and 
wide seeking the answer, he found none 
to satisfy him. Finally a horribly ugly old 
woman gave him an answer to take back 
to the queen. 

When the queen received him, the boy 
answered her question by saying that 
women wanted most to have complete 
control over their husbands and love af- 
fairs. The queen accepted that answer 
ind agreed that he deserved to live. 


The old hag who had supplied the an- 


swer asked of the queen the right to 
marry the squire. Scorning her because 
she was ugly, old, and of low birth, the 
squire was horrified at having to bed with 
a wife so foul. After lecturing him at 
length about gentle manners, noble deeds, 
anil honesty, his wife finally gave him 
the choice of having her old, ugly, and 
true to him, or young and beautiful and 
possibly unfaithful. He sighed that he 
left the choice up to her. Seeing that she 
was then master of the situation, she com- 
manded him to kiss her and swore to be 
both beautiful and true. When he looked 
at her in the light of day, he found her 
truly beautiful, and they lived in perfect 


joy. 
THE PARDONER’S TALB 


There was once a group of people in 
Flanders who were given to dissipation 
in all its forms, to excesses in eating, 
drinking, gambling, dancing, and fre- 
quenting brothels. 

One morning before nine o’clock three 
rioters were sitting drinking in a tavern 
when they heard a bell tolled as a corpse 
was carried by. They sent a boy out to 
learn who had died. He returned to tell 
them that the dead man had been a merry 
friend of theirs from a neighboring town, 
where Death seemed to have found a 
home. 

Swearing to be true brothers, the three 
rioters decided to look for and slay Death 
himself. Briskly they set out for the 
nearby town. On the way they met an 
old man to whom they were unduly rude. 
He told them they would find Death un- 
der a certain tree in the forest ahead. 

When they reached the tree, they found 
a huge pile of gold coins. They were 
overjoyed at their find, but decided they 
had better wait until dark before they 
took the coins home. 

One of the young men went into town 
for food for all. On the way he decided 
to kill the other two and keep all the 
gold for himself. He secured poison 
which he put into two of the three bot- 
tles of wine he bought. 


foe 


Meanwhile the other two, having de- 
cided to share the gold equally, worked 
up a friendly tussle with the third man 
when he returned. In the scuffle one of 
the rioters brought out a dagger and 
killed the third one. Then the two cele- 
brated his death with the bottles of wine. 
In no time all three were dead and had 
proved the old axiom that greed is the 
root of all evil. 


THE NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE 


Chanticleer was a very beautiful rooster 
whose crowing was the delight of the 
neighborhood. He lived on a widow’s 
small farm with his seven hens. Dame 
Partlet was his favorite wife. She sat by 
him at night. 

One night, after dreaming that he 
was being chased by a fox, he awoke 
frightened and trembling. Partlet insisted 
that dreams were all foolishness and 
that he needed a laxative which she 
would find for him among the herbs as 
soon as they flew from their perch in 
the morning. She accused him of being 
a coward, even after he had quoted Cato, 
St. Cenhelm, Macrobius, and the Bible 
to her. Then in the flush of a beautiful 
morning he made love to her and forgot 
the dream. 

Sometime later that morning he had 
gone ahead of his hens to spy out some 
tempting food for them. There in the 
long grass lay a fox. Chanticleer would 
have run away except that the fox began 
to talk to him like an old friend of the 
family. The fox told Chanticleer that he 
had had the honor of entertaining Chan- 
ticleer’s father and uncle in his home. 
Never was there such a sweet singer as 
Chanticleer’s father, who sang so loudly 
that he had to close both eyes! Was 
Chanticleer’s voice of the same caliber? 

Chanticleer tipped back his head, 
closed his eyes, and crowed. The fox 
jumped up, grabbed Chanticleer by the 
throat, and carried him out of the yard. 
Chanticleer’s hens made such a clatter, 
however, that the widow came out to 
investigate. She, her children, and. all the 


barnyard animals made a great din. 

Chanticleer asked the fox why he did 
not spurn the animals and tell them he 
was already clear of them. As soon as the 
fox opened his jaws Chanticleer leaped 
high into a tree. The fox begged him to 
come down, but the rooster hoped never 
to be fooled by flattery again. The fox 
hoped that some day he would learn to 
hold his tongue when he should. 


THE SECOND NUN’S TALE 


Cecilia was a devout Christian girl in 
Rome. On the night of her marriage te 
Valerian she told him that she had a 
guardian angel who protected her awake 
or asleep. If Valerian would love her only 
spiritually, the angel would protect him 
too, but if he loved her physically the 
angel would kill him. 

Valerian asked to see the angel to 
know what he should do, and Cecilia di- 
rected him to St. Urban to be baptized. 
After being baptized, Valerian returned 
home. There he found Cecilia with the 
angel, who carried two wreaths of roses 
and lilies that he put on Cecilia’s head 
and on Valerian’s. Only those who truly 
believed could see the wreaths. Valerian 
asked the angel to convert his brother 
Tiburtius as well. 

Tiburtius came to the house and was 
changed in heart as soon as he smelled 
the flowers. He too wanted to be baptized 
by St. Urban. 

When officers of the law in Rome 
heard of the conversions and miracles 
attributed to Cecilia and the brothers, 
the prefect Almachius commanded them 
to sacrifice to Jupiter. Imprisoned over- 
night, they converted their jailer and his 
family. Because they refused to make a 
sacrifice to the pagan god, Valerian and 
Tiburtius were beheaded. Their jailer said 
he saw angels carrying their souls to 
heaven, and many more people were 
converted because of his story. 

Tried before Almachius, Cecilia would 
not deny Christ. The prefect commanded 
that she be burned in a bath of red 
flames. Because the heat did not harm 
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her, Almachius’ emissary tried to sever 
her neck. He hit her three times; the law 
forbade a fourth try. Cecilia lived three 


days thereafter and continued to preach. 


After asking that her house be made a 
church, she died. Her body was buried 
among the saints, and her house became 


the Church of St. Cecilia. 


THE CAPTIVES 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Titus Maccius Plautus (c. 254-184 B. C.) 


Type of plot: Farce 


Time of plot: During war between Aetolia and Elis 


Locale: Aetolia 
First presented: c. 210 B. C. 


Principal characters: 


Hecio, a wealthy Aetolian 


ErcasiLus, a parasite 


PuiLocraTEs, a wealthy Elian and prisoner of war 
Tywparus, son of Hegio and Philocrates’ slave 
PuitoroLemus, elder son of Hegio 

ARISTOPHONTES, a prisoner of war and Philocrates’ friend 
STALAGMus, a runaway slave 


Critique: 

This drama is one of the most inof- 
fensive from the racy pen of Plautus; for 
this reason it is most frequently included 
in play anthologies. We know also that 
thirty years or so after the death of the 
dramatist a prologue was added to the 
play, indicating the harmless nature of 
the drama and explaining the plot, a rather 
complicated series of mistaken identities. 
The plot of the drama was probably de- 
rived from a comedy by the Greek play- 
wright Menander, as were many of © lau- 
tus’ other plays. This drama, although 
laid in Greece, abounds in details allusive 
to life in Plautus’ Rome. Like Shake- 
speare, Plautus was skilled at adapting 
older plays to new and alien settings. 
The real comedy springs not from the 
situation of the lost sons, but rather from 
the character of the parasite, a stock fig- 
ure in Roman drama, who is always hun- 
gry and always looking for a free meal. 


The Story: 


Hegio, a wealthy Aetolian, had lost a 
son years before, when a runaway slave 
named Stalagmus had carried the boy off 
at the age of four years. Later, during a 
war with Elis, his other son, Philopole- 


mus, was captured and made a slave by 
the Elians. In an effort to regain his sec- 
ond son, Hegio bought up prisoners of 
war captured by the Aetolian army; his 
hope was to find a wealthy young Elian 
whom he could exchange for his own son. 
He had spent a great deal of money with- 
out finding a prisoner who might be so 
exchanged. Mourning his son’s loss with 
him was a parasite, Ergasilus, a favorite 
of Hegio’s son and the recipient of many 
free meals. 

Finally, entirely by accident, Hegio 
bought a pair of prisoners, one of whom 
was the son stolen years before. The son, 
named Tyndarus, was the slave of Phi- 
locrates, a wealthy Elian prisoner. Phi- 
locrates and Tyndarus, having changed 
clothing and names, hoped by that ruse 
to get Philocrates set free to return to 
Elis. The ruse worked, for Hegio allowed 
Philocrates to return to Elis and arrange 
for an exchange of his own son for Phi- 
locrates’ “master.” Shortly afterward, He- 
gio, while visiting at his brother’s home, 
found there another slave, a prisoner 
named Aristophontes, who claimed to be 
a friend of Philocrates. To satisfy him- 
self as to the identity of his hostage and 
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to do a kindness to both prisoners, Hegio 
took Aristophontes home with him. At 
Hegio’s home Aristophontes laid bare the 
ruse that had been played on Hegio. At 
first Tyndarus tried to carry out his plans 
by claiming that Aristophontes was mad, 
but Hegio soon became aware that Tyn- 
darus was not Philocrates. In his anger, 
Hegio had Tyndarus, actually his own 
son, sent to the stone quarries, with orders 
that he was to be worked hard for the 
trick he had played on his new owner. 

In the meantime poor Ergasilus, the 
parasite, was going hungry in the ab- 
sence of his patron, Philopolemus, al- 
though Hegio occasionally gave him a 
frugal meal. Ergasilus was the victim of 
a move on the part of the wealthy Aeto- 
lians to pay no attention to the parasites, 
thus forcing those rather unwelcome in- 
dividuals to earn an honest living in some 
way or other. 

Elian Philocrates was an honest man 
who had loved his slave Tyndarus, for 
the two had been companions since 
childhood. Upon his return to Elis he 
arranged for the exchange of Philopole- 
mus in return for his own freedom. He 
also decided to go with Philopolemus to 
Aetolia to regain his slave Tyndarus. He 
had promised, through the false Philo- 
crates, to pay a sum of money as bail for 
Tyndarus’ return. 

The first person to see Philocrates and 
Philopolemus was the parasite Ergasilus. 
Realizing that the news was money in his 
wallet and food in his stomach, he rushed 
headlong to tell Hegio the tidings. Over- 
joyed, Hegio promised to give Ergasilus 
his board for the rest of his life and, for 
one meal, to give Ergasilus free rein in 


the kitchens. While Ergasilus rushed to 


have a feast prepared, Hegio went to the 
harbor to meet Philopolemus and the for- 
mer prisoner, Philocrates. Hegio’s joy 
knew no bounds when he embraced his 
son. 

As soon as he returned to his house, 
Hegio sent for Tyndarus and had him re- 
leased to his master Philocrates, without 
payment of the money he had once de- 
manded for Tyndarus’ freedom. While 
they were waiting for Tyndarus, Hegio 
questioned Stalagmus, his former slave, 
who had been recaptured at Elis and re- 
turned by Philocrates. Hegio hoped to 
discover what had happened to his 
other son. Stalagmus told how he had 
kidnaped Hegio’s son and taken him 
to Elis. There, he said, he had sold 
the young boy to Philocrates’ father. 
Philocrates then related how the little boy 
had been given to him as a companion 
and play fellow and had later become his 
valet. By the time Tyndarus had re- 
turned from the Quarry, the riddle had 
been solved. He was welcomed, not as a 
slave, but as a free man, the brother of 
Philopolemus, and Hegio’s son. 

Tyndarus was overjoyed by his good 
fortune. Hegio, anxious to punish Sta- 
lagmus for the kidnaping and to make 
amends to his long-lost son, gave the 
kidnaper over to Tyndarus to be pun- 
ished. Tyndarus sent immediately for a 
blacksmith to strike off his own chains, 
which were exceedingly heavy, and had 
them placed on Stalagmus; he promised 
that unworthy person a life of hard la- 
bor and harsh treatment. Stalagmus philo- 
sophically accepted his fate; he had been 
born a slave, and he could expect to die 
a slave as well, 


CASTE 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Thomas William Robertson (1829-1871) 


Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First presented: 1867 
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Principal characters: 


Tue Honorasce Georce D’Aroy, a young man of social position 
Marguise pz St. Maur, George D’Alroy’s mother 

Estuer Ecc tes, an actress loved by George D’Alroy 

Eccrzs, Esther’s drunken father 


Poxtxy, Esther’s sister 


Caprawn Hawrree, George D’Alroy’s friend 
Sam Gerrince, Polly’s fiancé 


Critique: 

Robertson is famous in the history of 
nineteenth-century British drama for his 
efforts to introduce naturalism in dia- 
logue, feeling, and situation. He felt that 
British drama needed plays which would 
reflect the life of the times without arti- 
ficialities of plot and violence of passion. 
Critics failed to appreciate his pioneering 
in realistic drama, but the contemporary 
theatergoers patronized productions of his 
dramas in large numbers. To the reader 
of today, accustomed to extreme realism 
in both fiction and drama, Robertson’s 
plays seem rather conventional, unless 
one remembers that he was a pioneer 
and his work was revolutionary at the 
time. When compared to the drama of 
the 1920’s and later, the realism of Caste 
may seem questionable, the stage business 
lacking in finesse, and the dialogue stilt- 
ed. But in a historical analysis, plays like 
this are important for the changes they 
mark in the development of the drama. 


The Story: 


Captain George D’Alroy, whose moth- 
er was married to a French marquis, fell 
in love with a beautiful dancer named 
Esther Eccles. Despite his mother’s pride 
in rank and family, he was resolved to 
marry the girl, but his good sense warned 
him that the marriage might result in his 
mother’s unhappiness. In an effort to 
prove he was right in wishing to marry 
her, in spite of her place in a lower level 
of society, D’Alroy took his friend, Cap- 
tain Hawtree, to see Esther at her home. 

Hawtree agreed that Esther was a 
charming girl. Indeed, he himself was 
quite charmed with Esther’s sister Polly. 
He warned D’Alroy, however, that the 
differences in social position and culture 


were too great to be bridged; he pointed 
out what D’Alroy wished to overlook— 
that Esther’s father was a confirmed 
drunkard and loafer and that Polly was 
satisfied to marry a petty tradesman. 
Hawtree tried to make D’Alroy see that 
such people could never be acknowledged 
as the relatives of the daughter-in-law of 
the Marquise de St. Maur and the wife 
of an ofhcer in a good regiment. 

When Hawtree recommended that D’- 
Alroy take a leave of absence from the regi- 
ment and travel to the West Indies in an 
effort to forget Esther, D’Alroy said that 
he had already tried unsuccessfully to 
stay away from her. He said also that 
he would rather be dead than give her up 
for good. D’Alroy pointed out that the 
girl’s love for him was worth more than 
a title, at which statement Hawtree only 
smiled. 

Captain D’Alroy, refusing to listen to 
his friend’s well-intended advice, married 
Esther, and the newly married pair moved 
into good lodgings. A few weeks after 
the wedding D’Alroy’s regiment was or- 
dered to service in India. The captain 
did not know how to break the news to 
Esther. When the day of departure ar- 
rived, he still had not told her. To add to 
the complications, he had word that his 
mother, the marquise, was coming to bid 
him goodbye. Before he could tell Esther, 
his mother arrived. Afraid to let his 
mother meet Esther, D’Alroy had her 
hide in a bedroom. Overhearing the con- 
versation, Esther learned that her hus- 
band would embark within a few hours. 
Unable to contain herself, she burst into 
the room. The marquise misunderstood at 
first and thought that Esther was her 
son’s mistress. When she learned that the 
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gitl was his wife, however, she was only 
slightly mollified. Then Esther’s drunken 
father came in, accompanied by Polly’s 
tradesman-fiancé, Sam Gerridge. The 
marquise was dismayed. 

A few months after D’Alroy’s depar- 
ture for India, Esther gave birth to a 
son. While she was still convalescing, 
word came that D’Alroy had been cap- 
tured by Sepoys arid undoubtedly killed. 
In addition, Esther was in need of money. 
Her father, entrusted with the money 
D’Alroy had left to provide for her, had 
spent the funds on drink and horse-rac- 
ing. Too proud to ask her mother-in-law 
for help, Esther lived in real poverty. 
When the marquise heard of Esther’s sad 
straits, she offered to take the baby and 
rear it as a grandson of the nobility ought 
to be reared. Too spirited and loving to 
accept the offer, Esther indignantly 
showed the marquise to the door. 

Esther then tried to get work as a 
dancer, but the theater managers, knowing 
her story, took advantage of her plight and 
refused to pay her even a living wage, 
so that she and the baby were forced to 
rely on financial help from Polly’s fiancé, 
who had but little money of his own, and 
on an unexpected check from Hawtree. 
Esther felt truly degraded when she 
found her father stealing the baby’s gold 
necklace in order to pawn it for money 
to buy liquor. 

Captain Hawtree, who had been pro- 
moted to a majority, returned from India 
and went to see what he might do to 
help his friend’s widow. He had not 
even guessed the extent of Esther’s dif- 
ficulties. The sight of him was too much 
for her. She became ill and had to be put 
to bed. Polly then invited Hawtree to 
stay for tea with her and her fiancé. 
While they sat at tea, D’Alroy himself, 
much to everyone’s surprise, came to the 
house. 


D’Alroy told that after his capture he 
had been befriended by a native whom 
he had helped some time before. With 
the assistance of the native and his own 
daring in killing a guard with his bare 
hands, D’Alroy had managed to escape 
not long after Hawtree left India. 

D’Alroy was surprised to learn that he 
was the father of a son. Overjoyed, he 
swore that he would buy the boy a pony 
the next day. As soon as his first rapture at 
seeing his child was over, D’Alroy wanted 
to see his wife, but Polly was afraid that 
the shock of seeing her supposedly dead 
husband might kill Esther. Polly asked 
D’Alroy to leave the room until she could 
break the good news gently to her sister. 

Esther was a sensitive woman, and it 
took only a hint from Polly to let her 
know the news was about D’Alroy. As 
soon as she guessed, D’Alroy rushed into 
the room and took her in his arms. Scarce- 
ly a minute afterward, D’Alroy’s mother 
also arrived. Pleased with D’Alroy’s re- 
turn, she forgave him his marriage to a 
commoner and agreed to accept her son’s 
wife and the child without further regard 
for Esther’s inferior social rank. 

Highly pleased with his mother’s 
change of heart and the splendid way in 
which Esther had cared for herself and 
the child during his absence, despite the 
many terrible difficulties she had faced, 
D’Alroy told Hawtree that Esther had 
proved caste of no importance. He said 
Esther had proved that a woman with 
brains could surmount a crude and vul- 
gar background and make herself capa- 
ble of being accepted by the highest 
classes of society. 

In her own happiness Esther felt some- 
what sorry for her sister, who was con- 
tent to marry a tradesman. Polly thought, 
on the other hand, that she would be 
happier than Esther could possibly be. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Type of work: Story 
Author: Giovanni Verga (1840-1922) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 
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Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Sicily 
First published: 1880 


Principal characters: 


Turipu Macca, a Sicilian peasant 


Lota, his former sweetheart 


Atrio, her husband 


Critique: 

Verga’s stories of Sicilian peasant life 
are deeply moving in their realism and 
dramatic vigor. Best known of his shorter 
pieces is “Cavalleria Rusticana—Rustic 
Chivalry”—a story of swift passions, vio- 
lence, and revenge, on which Pietro 
Mascagni based his famous opera of the 
same title. In all his work Verga revealed 
his sympathy for the ignorant and down- 
trodden poor, and sorrow for the humble 
and innocent wronged by the wise and 
the worldly. He was unsparing in his 
realism, however, in showing how the 
vulgar and greedy peasants destroyed 
others of the same class. His concise style 
and the disciplined feeling of his work 
mark him as one of the important fore- 
runners of contemporary Italian literature. 


The Story: 


When Turiddu Macca returned from 
soldiering, he swaggered like a hero 
through his tiny Sicilian village. Each 
Sunday he wore his rifleman’s uniform 
and a red cap with a tassel that swung 
jauntily about his shoulders. In addition, 
he smoked a pipe with a figure of the king 
on horseback carved on the bowl. In short, 
he cut a dashing figure as he strutted 
about the town square, and the girls eyed 
him approvingly and longingly if they 
passed him on their way to or from mass. 
Small boys tagged at his heels and begged 
him to tell stories of the faraway places 
he had seen. 

But Turiddu had eyes only for Lola, 
Master Angelo’s daughter, who had given 
him her handkerchief and wept many 
tears when he went away to be a conscript. 
While he was away, however, she had 
been betrothed to Alfio, a young carter 
who had four mules in his stable. Turiddu 


was enraged when he heard the news on 
his return, and he swore that he would 
have revenge on the man who had stolen 
his sweetheart. Although he lingered day 
after day in the neighborhood of Master 
Angelo’s house, Lola neither appeared on 
the balcony nor went to mass. Unable to 
speak to her, Turiddu had to content him- 
self with singing derisive songs under her 
window. The neighbors began complain- 
ing instead of laughing after a while; they 
felt the time had come for him to end his 
caterwauling ways and earn money to sup- 
port his widowed mother, Mistress 
Nunzia. 

At last Turiddu came face to face with 
Lola as she was on her way home from 
church. She answered his reproaches by 
saying that she was soon to marry Alfio. 
Turiddu angrily declared that their 
friendship was at an end. 

The first Sunday after her wedding 
Lola appeared on the balcony of her new 
home, her hands outspread against her 
dress so that the neighbors could see the 
gold rings that Alfio had given her. That 
show of wealth was an added insult to 
Turiddu, a peasant so poor that Mistress 
Nunzia had been forced to sell their vine- 
yard while he was away. 

In order to make Lola jealous, Turiddu 
went to work for Master Cola, the vine 
pone whose house was directly across 

tom Alfio’s. Before long Turiddu was 
making pretty speeches to Santa, his 
master's unmarried daughter. When the 
girl asked him pertly why he did not keep 
his compliments for Lola, he told her that 
his former sweetheart was not even fit to 
carry Santa’s shoes. And Santa was greatly 
pleased by his rustic gallantry, in spite of 
her father’s disfavor. Every evening, after 
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Master Cola had closed the door behind 
his young workman, Santa would show 
herself at her window and stand there 
talking with Turiddu until long after bed- 
time. Because the two houses stood so close 
together, Lola, loitering on her balcony 
night after night, overheard, as Turiddu 
intended, his protestations of love to 
Santa. 

One day, unable to control herself any 
longer, Lola called down to ask her old 
lover why he no longer greeted her as a 
friend. At the time Alfio was away show- 
ing his mules at country fairs. Turiddu 
gave the watchful neighbors, especially 
Santa, much to talk about when he went 
to see Lola in secret during her husband’s 
absence. Santa, jealous, closed her window 
in his face. 

When Alfio came home, he brought 
Lola a new dress to wear on feast days. 
Santa, meeting him, scoffed at the fine 
gift. Lola, she said, had been seeing 
Turiddu Macca at night while her hus- 
band was away. 

Now that Alfio was back, Turiddu no 
longer loitered near Lola’s balcony. Dis- 
consolate, he spent his days and nights 
carousing with his friends at the tavern. 
On Easter eve Alfio went to the inn, 
where Turiddu and his friends were feast- 
ing. When Alfio refused the wine offered 
him, Turiddu knew that they must fight. 
Solemnly the two men exchanged the kiss 
which was Alfio’s challenge to a duel, and 
Turiddu bit the carter’s ear as a sign that 
he would meet his riva] in mortal combat. 


They agreed to fight at sunrise in a 
thicket of prickly pears not far from the 
village. 

That night Turiddu told his mother 
that he might be going on another long 
journey. Taking the old clasp knife which 
he had hidden under the straw when he 
went soldiering, he started off down the 
toad before daybreak. Mistress Nunzia, 
who had risen early with the excuse of 
feeding her chickens, watched him go. 
Meanwhile Alfio had left Lola in tears, 
for she realized what her husband in- 
tended and that she was to blame. 

The two arrived at the appointed meet- 
ing place at sunrise. Turiddu frankly ad- 
mitted that he was in the wrong and 
deserved to die. He declared, however, 
that he intended to kill Alfio like a dog, 
in order to spare his mother more grief and 
tears. The carter threw off his coat and 
dared Turiddu to strike his hardest with 
his knife. Turiddu took the first thrust in 
his arm before he stabbed Alfio in the 
groin. The wounded carter told ‘Turiddu 
to open his eyes wide so that he would be 
ready for the next blow. ‘Then Alfio picked 
up a handful of dust and threw it into his 
rival’s face. Blinded, Turiddu shouted 
and leaped backward. While he was grop- 
ing for his enemy, Alfio stabbed him in 
the stomach and the throat. 

Mortally wounded, Turiddu fell among 
the prickly pears. With blood gurgling 
from his throat, he died before he could 


call his mother’s name. 


CELESTINA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Fernando de Rojas (14752-1538?) 
Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: Fifteenth century 

Locale: Spain, probably Toledo 


First published: Burgos edition, 1499; Seville edition, 1502 


Principal characters: 


Ca.isTo, a young nobleman 


Mexisza, his beloved 
Presznio, her father 
Axtsa, her mother 
CELESTINA, a procuress 


Exicia, and 
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Anuusa, girls in Celestina’s house 


SEMPRONIO, and 


PArmeEno, Calisto’s servants 


Critique: 

Although written in dramatic form, 
with conventional division into acts, this 
work is regarded as a novel in dialogue 
because its excessive length and frequent- 
ly shifting scenes make performance im- 
possible on any stage. In the 1499 version 
the story consisted of sixteen acts, in- 
creased to twenty-one in 1502, and at a 
considerably later date to twenty-two. 
Some doubt has been cast upon the au- 
thenticity of certain of these additions. 
Although the work was published anony- 
mously, Rojas is generally accepted as the 
author, the chief evidence being an acros- 
tic poem containing his name to which 
one of his early publishers first called 
attention, as well as several legal deposi- 
tions made about 1525. The writer de- 
clared that he found the first act and 
amused himself by completing the story at 
the rate of an act a day during a two-week 
vacation at the University of Salamanca. 
His purpose, besides providing pleasant 
philosophy and instruction to young peo- 
ple, was to warn against the tricks of 
bawds and designing servants. Originally 
called The Comedy of Calisto and Meli- 
bea, the novel was rechristened with the 
name of its bawdy chief character, the 
old go-between, Celestina. In spite of its 
cynical realism and frank descriptions of 
life among prostitutes, Celestina is essen- 
tially the story of an idealistic and ro- 
mantic love. Along with their coarse lan- 
guage, even the servants cite philosophy 
and quote the ancient philosophers. The 
book has appeared in many editions and a 
number of translations, including the first 
translation into English of any Spanish 
book, and it has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon all succeeding writing in 
Spain. 


The Story: 


One day, while pursuing his stray fal- 
con, Calisto entered a strange garden 
where he saw and fell in love with a 


beautiful young girl named Melibea. His 
eagerness to take advantage of her gentle 
innocence shocked her and she angrily 
drove him away. 

Calisto went home desolate and ready 
to die, his only comfort being the melan- 
choly tunes he played on his lute. One 
of his servants, Sempronio, let him suffer 
for a time before he suggested that his 
master seek the aid of Celestina, a pro- 
curess, with whose servant, Elicia, Sem- 
pronio himself was in love. At Calisto’s 
command the servant hurried to Celes- 
tina’s house to summon the old bawd. 
He and the procuress agreed to work 
together to cheat lovesick Calisto. The 
young nobleman had another servant, 
Pérmeno, who had once worked in Celes- 
tina’s house. He told his master of the 
bawd’s evil reputation throughout the 
city and warned him against her. 

Ignoring the warning, Calisto wel- 
comed Celestina and offered her gold to 
act as a go-between in his suit. While he 
was upstairs getting the money for her, 
Celestina tried to win P4rmeno to her 
side by assuring him that she was inter- 
ested in his welfare because of her fond- 
ness for his mother. She also promised to 
help him in winning the affections of 
Areusa, whom he coveted. P4rmeno, 
knowing her tricks, was not entirely con- 
vinced. 

Calisto, unable to control his impa- 
tience to make Melibea his own, sent 
Sempronio to hurry Celestina in her ef- 
forts. Refusing to consider Pérmeno’s sug- 
gestion that he court Melibea honorably 
instead of trusting a notorious go-between, 
he did, however, order his horse so that 
he could ride past her house. He rode 
away after further criticism of PA4rmeno 
for trying to cross his desires, harsh words 
which made the servant regret his deci- 
sion to remain faithful to his young 
master. 

When Sempronio arrived at Celestina’s 
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house, he found her making a love charm. 
While she was busy, he and Elicia made 
love. Then Celestina, who had weighed 
the threat to her life from Melibea’s fa- 
ther against the gold that grateful Calisto 
would pay her, went to talk to Melibea. 
Lucrecia, a servant in the household, saw 
the go-between coming and warned Me- 
libea’s mother against Celestina, but Alisa 
thought the woman no more than a ven- 
der of sewing materials, hair nets, and 
feminine make-up. Trustingly she asked 
Celestina to stay with Melibea while she 
herself went to visit a sick sister. 

Celestina first told Melibea that she 
had come in behalf of a sick man. After 
purposely confusing the girl, she finally 
explained that all Calisto wanted was a 
rope belt that had been taken on pil- 
grimages to Rome and Jerusalem and a 
copy of a prayer by Saint Polonia, sup- 
posed to cure toothaches. 

Ashamed of what she thought had 
been unjust suspicions of the old bawd, 
Melibea gave her the rope girdle and 
promised to copy off the charm so that it 
would be ready by the next day. Before 
she left the house Celestina won Lu- 
crecia to her side by promising to sweet- 
en the maid’s breath and to make her a 
blonde. Going to Calisto’s house, the 
procuress boasted of her success, and the 
grateful lover promised her a new cloak. 
By that time Parmeno had decided to ac- 
cept Celestina’s offer and help her in her 
scheme. He suggested that he accompany 
her home. On the way he demanded that 
she make arrangements to have him spend 
the night with Areusa. Celestina took 
him to her house, where Areusa was in 
bed, and persuaded the girl that Parmeno 
would comfort her during her sweetheart’s 
absence. 

The next day, while the servants were 
dining at Celestina’s house, Lucrecia ar- 
rived with word that her mistress was ill 
and wished to see the procuress. The 
bawd went at once to Pleberio’s house, 
where she discovered that Melibea’s dis- 
ease was lovesickness for Calisto. Celes- 


tina promised to cure the malady by hav- 
ing Calisto call at Melibea’s door at 
midnight. 

When she reported this latest develop- 
ment to Calisto, her news won his regard 
so completely that he gave her a gold 
chain. Having no intention of dividing 
it with her partners, she refused to agree 
when Sempronio and Pérmeno demanded 
their share. While they quarreled, she 
screamed for the police. The servants si- 
lenced her forever, but her screams had 
been heard. Sempronio and Parmeno tried 
to escape through a window but were 
injured in the fall. The authorities be- 
headed them on the spot. 

In the meantime Calisto had gone to 
Pleberio’s house, where he found Meli- 
bea eagerly awaiting him. While the lov- 
ers talked through the door, his cowardly 
attendants, who were supposed to be 
guarding him, ran away from imaginary 
enemies. The confusion awoke her par- 
ents, but Melibea explained that Lucre- 
cia had made the noise while she was get- 
ting a drink for her mistress. 

The next morning Calisto awoke hap- 
py, only to be saddened by news of Sem- 
pronio’s and Parmeno’s fate. The thought 
of seeing his beloved in her garden that 
night was enough to make him forget 
what had happened, however, except for 
a fleeting thought that Celestina’s bawdry 
was now punished. 

With another servant to carry a ladder, 
he went that night to the garden and 
climbed over the wall. Melibea was wait- 
ing for him. When the time for parting 
came, hours later, she lamented the loss 
of her maidenhood. Calisto mourned only 
the shortness of their time together. 

Grieved by the loss of their servant 
sweethearts, Elicia and Areusa were deter- 
mined to revenge their deaths. By pre- 
tending to be in love with Sosia, another 
of Calisto’s servants, Areusa learned that 
the lovers were meeting secretly each 
night in Pleberio’s garden. Because he was 
eager for her favors, Sosia was willing to 
join in the plot. Neither he nor the girls 
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were strong enough for violence, how- 
ever, and so they played up to a scoun- 
drelly soldier and murderer named Cen- 
turio. Elicia, who had taken over Celes- 
tina’s house after the old bawd’s death, 
had Areusa offer herself to Centurio if 
he would go into the garden and kill, or 
at least beat up, Calisto. At first the bully 
agreed, but prudent reconsideration con- 
vinced him that he would be unwise to 
meddle in the affair. Instead, he ar- 
ranged to have several friends go to the 
garden and make a noisy but harmless 
commotion, 

Pleberio and Alisa, meanwhile, talked 
over plans to marry off their daughter. 
Overhearing their conversation, and con- 
science-stricken because she had spent 
every night of the past month with Ca- 
listo, Melibea almost confessed her wrong- 
doing to her unsuspecting parents. 

Once more Calisto went to the garden 


with his servant and ladder and made his 
way over the wall. A short time later 
Centurio’s friends arrived and pretended 
to get into a fight with Sosia in the street 
outside. Calisto was aroused by the dis- 
turbance. In spite of Melibea’s fears he 
started hastily over the wall in order to 
go to the aid of his servant. 

He fell from the wall and was killed. 
Lucrecia, frightened by the vehemence 
of her mistress’ sorrow, awoke Pleberio 
and Alisa. Melibea, meanwhile, had 
climbed to the roof of the house. There 
she reflected upon the effect her actions 
would have on her parents. Her resolve 
to die unweakened by their pleadings, 
she compared herself to many parricides 
of antiquity, confessed her misdeeds, and 
bade them farewell. Then she leaped to 
her death. Pleberio carried her shattered 
body into the house, where he and Alisa 
sat alone in their grief. 


CESAR BIROTTEAU 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Honoré de Balzac (1799-1850) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 

First published: 1837 


Principal characters: 


César Birorreau, a perfumer 


Consranceg, his wife 


Césaring, their deughter 
ANSELM Popinort, assistant in the perfumery 
FERDINAND pu TILLET, a discharged assistant 


PixLeRAuLT, Constance’s uncle 


Critique: 

Opinion has always differed greatly as 
to the place of The Rise and Fall of César 
Birotteau among Balzac’s novels. As with 
much of his work, the action is frequently 
slowed by long retrospective accounts of 
the past, and the preoccupation with the 
legal details of bankruptcy has proved bor- 
ing to many readers. Some of the main 
characters, shown by their creator in a flat 
light, tend to represent types rather than 
to become real people. But at the same 
time the novel is marked by scenes of 


inspired writing. César in the end is an 
honorable man, and we have a good deal 


of sympathy for his trials. 


The Story: 


César Birotteau was a strong peasant 
lad employed by Ragon in his perfumery. 
He ran errands, cleaned and nailed boxes, 
and submitted to the gibes and impositions 
of the other employees. Often he was tired 
out after the day’s work, but his strong 
constitution and peasant stubbornness 
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made him persist in learning his trade. His 
life was a little easier after Ursule, the 
Picard cook, began to look after his needs. 

César, influenced by Ragon and his 
wife, became a Royalist. As a member of 
the guard he fought in some of the street 
skirmishes against Napoleon. When he 
was wounded in the thigh, rumor said 
that Bonaparte himself had fired the shot. 
This wound was César’s claim to distinc- 
tion; he never wearied of telling the tale 
of his military exploits. 

César was twenty years old when he 
met Constance Pillerault, a shopgirl in a 
nearby store. By patient attendance and 
much admiration César won her hand 
with the approval of her uncle and guard- 
ian, a well-to-do ironmonger. His own 
modest savings and her dowry enabled 
him to buy a controlling interest in the 
perfumery. By the time he was twenty-one 
the peasant boy possessed a wife and a 
business, and when his daughter Césarine 
was born he counted himself a happy 
man. 

In spite of his rather narrow outlook, 
César was an honest businessman who 
treated his employees well. Only once did 
he have any trouble. Du Tillet, his chief 
assistant, tried to seduce Constance and 
then stole three thousand francs. César 
himself made up the loss and discharged 
du Tillet. Although he tried to temper 
justice with kindness, he made a deadly 
enemy in du Tillet. 

Working with Vauquelin, a chemist, 
César discovered a new bleaching agent 
and began to market his discovery both as 
a paste and as a lotion. By judicious ad- 
vertisements of his perfumes and cosmet- 
ics he began to prosper. With increasing 
sales and with Constance to guard the cash 
register, César soon had the reputation of 
being a rich man. Anselm Popinot, his 
new assistant to replace du ‘Tillet, was 
lame, but he was a hard worker and much 
attracted to Césarine. 

Again by chance César learned that 
hazel oil had been used by the ancients in 
dressing the hair, and Vauquelin assured 
him that the oil was harmless as long as 


it was applied to the scalp. César saw in his 
new discovery an opportunity to increase 
his sales further. He set up a new com- 
pany, with Popinot in charge, to extract 
the oil from hazelnuts and to enter the oil 
in competition with the Macassar hair- 
dressing popular at the time. Because of 
Popinot’s shrewdness and industry, and 
his willingness to stint himself for his em- 
ployer, the new company prospered. 

After the Restoration, César was made a 
deputy-mayor; from that time on he 
thought of himself as a public figure. His 
self-esteem grew even greater when he 
was decorated with the Legion of Honor. 
To celebrate these honors he decided to 
remodel his house and give a grand ball. 
Constance was opposed to the great ex- 
pense. She had vague premonitions of 
disaster from César’s dreams of magnifi- 
cence, but she finally allowed her husband 
to go ahead with his plans. ‘The ball was a 
great social success and César thought 
little of the cost as he listened to the com- 
pliments of his guests. He was too puffed 
up with his own importance to realize that 
most of the government officials and minor 
nobility were laughing at him behind his 
back. 

The ball marked the end of his rise to 
wealth. Du Tillet, meanwhile, looked for 
a way to get even with his former em- 
ployer. Since his discharge he had become 
a shady financier and had acquired a repu- 
tation for moneymaking. Although no one 
suspected it, the money had come from the 
Roguins. Roguin, the notary, and his wife 
had been estranged for some time, and the 
foolish husband had become infatuated 
with a famous courtesan, La Belle Hol- 
landaise. By making love to both the wife 
and the courtesan, du Tillet got funds 
from each, money originally earned by 
Roguin. 

Du Tillet set up Claparon, a dissolute 
drummer, as a dummy banker and began 
to work out his plot. Against the advice of 
his wife, César was induced to join Roguin 
and Ragon in a land speculation venture, 
but the money paid to Claparon eventu- 
ally reached the pockets of du Tillet. Un 
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fortunately César got no receipt for the 
three hundred thousand francs he turned 
over to Roguin for investment in the 
scheme. 

Because the ball and the remodeling 
had cost César more than he had expected, 
he was hard pressed to meet his bills. 
Then Roguin absconded with part of the 
money which was supposed to have been 
invested in the land speculation. It was 
the final blow to César’s financial stand- 
ing. He began a dreary round of bankers 
and money-lenders, but no one would 
lend him money. Du Tillet hypocritically 
pretended sympathy for his plight and 
gave him a letter of recommendation to a 
famous banker. But he signed his name 
in such a way that the banker knew that 
the recommendation meant nothing. Du 
Tillet, meanwhile, had bought cheaply 
César’s holdings in the land speculation. 

At last César was forced to accept the 
inevitable. He told the whole story to 
his wife and began to go through the pro 
ceedings of bankruptcy under the guiding 
hand of old Pillerault. He gave up all his 
assets, even his two watches, and his wife 
surrendered her jewelry. When the long 
process was over, the creditors were happy 
to realize sixty cents on the dollar. His 
disgrace was not as great as du Tillet had 
hoped it would be, but as long as he mor- 
ally owed money César refused to wear the 
ted ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 

He got a position in the government 
and lived with Pillerault. All his salary 
went to pay back the remaining forty per- 
cent of his debts. Constance went to work 
as a bookkeeper with Popinot, whose busi- 
ness was prospering. Césarine found a job 
with a draper. The two women also saved 
their salaries to pay off the debts. 

Popinot and Césarine had spoken of 


their love, but César would not agree to 
a wedding until he had repaid all he 
owed. Popinot worked all the harder to 
increase his profits, for César was still 
a silent partner in the hazel oil concern. 

At last came the day when César was 
completely free of all financial obligations. 
It was a proud day for him. The news got 
to the king, who was much affected by 
César’s honesty. He gave the former per- 
fumer six thousand francs from the royal 
purse as a mark of favor. 

Célestin, one of César’s old assistants, 
was now running the perfumery. He had 
kept the Birotteau’s apartment intact, and 
Constance was secretly arranging to move 
her family back into their old rooms. Also 
in secret the banns for Popinot’s and 
Césarine’s wedding had been published. 
When the whole legal tangle was straight- 
ened out and César had been readmitted 
to full citizenship, Pillerault went with 
him to the Exchange. There César was 
congratulated on every hand as a really 
honest man. Du Tillet was forced to stand 
by and hear fulsome praise for the old 
enemy he had helped to ruin. 

Old Pillerault then took César back to 
his old home. There they found a ball in 
progress. Constance and Césarine were 
welcoming the same guests they had in- 
vited so long ago. 

The shock was too much for César. As 
he was cordially greeted by the dis- 
tinguished guests, his mouth filled with 
blood and he collapsed. Constance called 
for the doctor and the priest, but already 
a film was covering her husband’s eyes. 
Constance pillowed his head on her breast 
while the priest held his hand. A blood 
vessel in his lungs had burst and the 
aneurism stopped his breath. So died a 


commercial martyr. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Anton Chekhov (1860-1904) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: cy twentieth century 
Locale: An estate in Russia 

First presented: 1904 
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Principal characters: 


Mapame Ranevs«aya, a landowner 


Anya, her daughter 


Varya, her adopted daughter 


Gary, her brother 
Yaswa, a valet 
DunyasHa, a maid 
Frers, an old footman 
Loraxnin, a merchant 
CARLOTTA, a governess 
Piscur, a landowner 
‘TRorimoy, a student 


Critique: 

The Cherry Orchard is Chekhov’s best- 
known play. In this work his characters 
are not tragic in the usual sense of the 
word because they are incapable of any 
great heroic action. But for what they are 
he sees them clearly and sees them whole, 
in their frustrations, jealousies, and loves. 
In addition to his subtle characterizations, 
he has caught in Madame Ranevskaya’s 
household a picture of the end of an era, 
the passing of the semi-feudal existence 
of Russian landowners on their country 
estates. 


The Story: 

When Madame Ranevskaya’s little son, 
Grischa, was drowned only a year after 
the death of her husband, her grief was so 
overwhelming that she was forced to go 
to Paris in order to forget, and she re- 
mained away for five years. The Easter 
before her return to her estate in Russia, 
she sent for her seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter Anya to join her. To pay the expenses 
of her trip and that of her daughter, 
Madame Ranevskaya had been forced to 
sell her villa at Mentone, and she had 
nothing left. She returned home to find 
that her whole estate, including a cherry 
orchard, so famous that it was mentioned 
in the Encyclopedia, was to be sold at auc- 
tion to pay her debts. Madame Ranev- 
skaya was heartbroken, but her old friend 
Lopakhin, a merchant whose father had 
once been a serf on her ancestral estate, 


proposed a way out. He said that if the 
cherry orchard were cut down and the 
land divided into lots for rental to summer 
cottagers, she would be able to realize an 
income of at least twenty-five thousand 
roubles a year. 

Madame Ranevskaya could not endure 
the thought that her childhood home with 
all its memories should be subjected to 
such a fate, and all the members of her 
family agreed with her. Her brother Gaev, 
who had remained behind to manage the 
estate, was convinced that there must be 
some other way out, but none of his ideas 
seemed feasible at the moment. It would 
be fine, he thought, if they all came in for 
a legacy, or if Anya could be wed to a rich 
man, or if their wealthy aunt could be 
persuaded to come to their aid. But the 
aunt did not entirely approve of Madame 
Ranevskaya, who, she felt, had married 
beneath her. 

The thought that Gaev himself might 
do something never occurred to him; he 
went on playing billiards and munching 
candy as he had done all his life. Others 
who made up the household had similar 
futile dreams. Varya, an adopted daugh- 
ter, hoped that God might do something 
about the situation. Pischin, a neighbor- 
ing landowner, who had been saved 
financially when the railroad bought a 
part of his property, advised a policy of 
waiting for something to turn up. 


Lopakhin, who had struggled hard to 
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attain his present position, was frankly 
puzzled at the family’s stubborn attitude. 
He had no illusions about himself; in fact, 
he realized that, compared with these 
smooth-tongued and well-mannered aris- 
tocrats, he was still only a peasant. He had 
tried to improve himself intellectually, 
but he fell asleep over the books with 
which he was supposed to be familiar. 

As he gazed at the old cherry orchard in 
the moonlight, the cherry orchard which 
seemed so beautiful to Madame Ranevy- 
skaya, he could not help thinking of his 
peasant ancestors, to whom every tree 
must have been a symbol of oppression. 
Trofimov, who had been little Grischa’s 
tutor, and who was more expressive than 
Lopakhin, tried to express this thought to 
Anya, with whom he was in love. 

The cherry orchard was put up at auc- 
tion. That evening Madame Ranevskaya 
gave a ball in the old house, an act in keep- 
ing with the unrealistic attitude of her class 
in general. Even her aged servant, Fiers, 
supported her in this view by his loyalty to 
her and her brother. Lopakhin arrived at 
the party with the news that he had 
bought the estate for ninety thousand 
roubles above the mortgage. When he an- 
nounced that he intended to cut down 
the orchard, Madame Ranevskaya began 
to weep. She planned to return to Paris. 


CHILDREN OF 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Israel Zangwill (1864-1926) 
Type of plot: Ethnocentric realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: London 

First published: 1892 


Principal characters: 


Others were equally affected by the sale 
of the cherry orchard. Gaev, on the basis 
of the transaction with Lopakhin, was of- 
fered a position in the bank at six thou- 
sand roubles a year, a position he would 
not keep because of his laziness. Madame 
Ranevskaya’s servant, Yasha, was de- 
lighted over the sale because the trip to 
Paris would mean for him an escape from 
the boredom of Russian life. But for 
Dunyasha, her maid, the sale meant the 
collapse of her hopes of ever marrying 
Yasha, and a lifelong bondage to 
Yephodov, a poor, ineffectual clerk. ‘To 
Varya, Madame Ranevskaya’s adopted 
daughter, it meant a position as house- 
keeper on a nearby estate. To the land- 
owner, Pischin, it was the confirmation of 
his philosophy. Investigators had found 
valuable minerals on his land, and he was 
now able to pay his debt to Madame 
Ranevskaya and to look forward to an- 
other temporary period of affluence. Fiers 
alone was unaffected. Departure of the 
family was the end of this old servant's 
life, for whatever it had been worth, but 
he was more concerned because Gaev, his 
master, had worn his light overcoat in- 
stead of a fur coat when he escorted the 
mistress, Madame Ranevskaya, to the sta- 
tion. 


THE GHETTO 


Mosts ANSELL, a pious Jew 


Ester, his daughter 


Hannan Jacoss, a beautiful young Jewess 


Res SHEMUEL JAcoss, her 


father, a rabbi 


Davin Branpon, in love with Hannah 


MEtcuiTseKeK PincHas, a 
Mrs. Henry GotpsmiTH, 


or poet and scholar 
sther Ansell’s benefactress 


Rapnakt Leon, a young journalist 
Tue REVEREND JosEPH STRELITSKI, minister of a fashionable synagogue 


Despy, a seamstress 
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Critique: 

Children of the Ghetto, A Study of a 
Peculiar People is a story of the Jews of 
London, a novel which at the time of 
its publication uncovered a new vein 
of English fiction. The ghetto, as here 
presented, was a separate community con- 
tinually struggling with the influx of 
destitute Poles, and the fierce, surging 
life within—a life both comic and tragic 
—was regulated by the canons of strict 
orthodoxy. In one sense this work is not 
a novel. There is no central plot, only a 
series of loosely grouped episodes, and 
the numerous characters are only vaguely 
connected in many instances. Although 
Zangwill wrote from a parochial point 
of view, the book is valuable for its de- 
scriptions of seething life, its study of 
racial strivings and discontents, and its 
warm, sympathetic character sketches. 


The Story: 

Moses Ansell accepted poverty as the 
natural condition of the chosen people. 
A pious man, he observed all the rituals 
of his religion, but even his meek wife, 
before she died, realized that he should 
have spent less time in prayer and more 
time working. His family consisted of 
Esther, a serious young girl, two smaller 
sons, a little daughter, and their complain- 
ing grandmother. The Ansells lived in 
one room in the ghetto. When the moth- 
er died, Benjamin, an older son, had 
been put in an orphanage. 

One night Esther returned from the 
soup kitchen with a pitcher of soup and 
two loaves of bread. At the doorway of 
their room she fell and the soup spilled. 
The hungry family snatched at the bread. 
Becky Belcovitch, from the floor below, 
came to complain that the soup had 
leaked through the ceiling. When the 
Belcovitches heard what had happened, 
they sent up their own rations to the 
Ansells. 

Malka Birnbaum was the cousin of 
Moses’ dead wife. Occasionally, when 
the Ansells grew too hungry, she would 
give Moses a few shillings and berate 


him for his pious ineptitude. Malka had 
two daughters, Milly and Leah, by her 
first’ husband. Milly was married. Leah 
had become engaged to Sam Levine, a 
commercial traveler. 

At the feast of redemption for Milly’s 
infant son, Sam pretended that he had 
forgotten to give Leah a present. He 
took from his pocket an expensive ring 
and held it up for all to admire. Playfully 
he slipped it on the finger of Hannah 
Jacobs, the beautiful daughter of Reb 
Shemuel, while he repeated the words 
he had memorized for his marriage to 
Leah. The horrified company realized at 
once what Sam was too secular to un- 
derstand; he and Hannah were married 
according to the law. Hannah and Sam 
arranged for the ritualistic formality of 
a divorce after his next trip. 

As compensation, Sam and Leah took 
Hannah to the Purim ball. There Han- 
nah was greatly taken with David Bran- 
don, a young South African immigrant 
who no longer observed orthodox prac- 
tices. Hannah already had an earnest 
suitor, an impoverished poet and scholar 
named Pinchas. Although Reb Shemuel 
listened favorably to his bid for Hannah’s 
hand, the indulgent rabbi refused to 
force his daughter to marry anyone she 
did not love. 

Sugarman, the marriage broker, had a 
daughter, Bessie, who was in love with 
Daniel Hyams, but there was no talk of 
marriage because Daniel supported his 
aged parents. When the father saw that 
Daniel remained unmarried because he 
could not keep up two households, the 
old man pretended to receive word from 
a brother in America. With borrowed 
money the two old people took steerage 
passage for New York. 

Sugarman, seeing that Becky Belco- 
vitch was of an age to marry, thought he 
could arrange a match with Shosshi 
Shmendrik, a street hawker. Bear Bel- 
covitch, her father, gave his consent. 
Becky, having other ideas, tried never to 
be at home when Shosshi came courting. 
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One day Shosshi stationed his barrow in 
front of Widow Finkelstein’s store. Be- 
cause he started to leave without paying 
his sixpence rent, the determined widow 
harangued him in the street and con- 
tinued the argument at his house. When 
she admitted to owning two hundred 
and seventeen golden sovereigns as well 
as her shop, Shosshi fell in love with her. 
Their marriage was a great success. 

The disconsolate Pinchas met Wolf, a 
Jewish labor leader. When starving sweat- 
shop workers struck for higher wages, 
Pinchas persuaded Wolf to let him ad- 
dress the strikers. In a speech filled with 
Messianic delusions, he asked them to 
support his candidacy for Parliament. In 
disgust the workers threw him out. 

Occasionally Benjamin Ansell came to 
see his family, but he did not get on well 
with them. Only Esther, who had dared 
to look into a New Testament, sym- 
pathized with him. Word came from his 
school that the boy had pneumonia. In 
his dying delirium Benjamin spoke only 
Yiddish, and Moses, sitting by his bed- 
side, rejoiced that his son died a real Jew. 

When Hannah and David planned to 
marry, Reb Shemuel was apprehensive 
of her suitor’s orthodoxy. David assured 
the rabbi that his family was orthodox 
and that he himself was a cohen, a 
priest. But Reb Shemuel declared they 
could never marry. Hannah had been 
divorced, and the law forbade a cohen 
to take a divorced woman. Hannah and 
David planned to run away to America. 
But after she had accompanied her fa- 
ther to the Seder services, Hannah realized 
the old ways were too strong for her to 
break. Heartbroken, she renounced Da- 
vid forever. 

Ten years later wealthy Mrs. Henry 
Goldsmith entertained at a Chanukah 
dinner. Most of the guests were artists 
and intellectuals who had drifted away 
from the strict practices of Old Jewry. 
Among them was Raphael Leon, a young 
journalist. One topic of conversation was 
Mordecai Josephs, a new novel scanda- 
lous to West End Judaism, written by 


an unknown author named Edward Ar- 
mitage. Sidney Graham, a young dilet- 
tante, praised the novel but criticized the 
crudity and immaturity of the writer. 
Raphael noticed that a shy, dark girl fol- 
lowed the conversation closely but said 
nothing. 

The girl was Esther Ansell. Mrs. Gold- 
smith, after packing old Moses and the 
rest of his brood off to America, had 
adopted Esther and educated her. A grad- 
uate of London University, Esther was 
trying to decide upon a career. Unknown 
to all, she was Edward Armitage, the au- 
thor of Mordecai Josephs. 

Raphael’s interest in her continued 
after he became editor of a Jewish pa- 
per, The Flag of Judah, financed by 
Mr. Goldsmith. Pinchas, the neglected 
poet, aspired to become a contributor. 
Raphael, unwilling to compromise be- 
tween his principles and the wishes of 
his sponsor, was unhappy in his work. 

At the theater Esther encountered 
Leonard James, the snobbish, vulgar 
brother of Hannah Jacobs. A short time 
later Leonard went to see Esther. They 
quarreled and he reminded her that her 
family had always been Schnorrers, beg- 
gars. Esther, feeling that he might be 
right, decided to abuse the generosity of 
the Goldsmiths no longer. When Ra- 
phael called, she told him her decision 
and announced that she was Edward 
Ammitage. 

Dissatisfied with himself, Raphael had 
an interview with the Reverend Joseph 
Strelitski, a fashionable minister who was, 
like Esther, of humble origins. Regarding 
himself as a hypocrite, a slave to wealth 
and outmoded ritual, Strelitski intended 
to resign his pastorate and go to America. 
Encouraged by his and Esther's examples, 
Raphael felt relieved when Mr. Gold- 
smith fired him and made Pinchas editor 
of the paper. 

Esther, meanwhile, had returned to the 
ghetto to stay with Debby, a seamstress 
she had known years before. Surrounded 
by friends of her childhood, she felt her- 
self drawn by family ties; she would go 
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to America. She was glad when her pub- 
lisher told her that her novel promised 
to be a success, for she would not go to 
her family empty-handed. On a ship 
loaded with Jewish emigrants she and 


Strelitski sailed for America. But there 
was no deep sadness in the parting when 
Esther said goodbye to Raphael. He 


would come to her later. 


CHITA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904) 
Type of plot: Exotic romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Louisiana coastal waters 


First published: 1889 


Principal characters: 


Fextu Viosca, a fisherman 


CarMen Viosca, his wife 
Curra, a foundling 


Dr. Jucren La Brienne, her father 


Critique: 

Hearn’s method of telling a story, his 
purpose, and his literary style are always 
distinctive. The style is always abrupt, an 
almost disdainful attitude on the part of 
the writer, as if he scorned any communi- 
cation between himself and the reader. 
Chita: A Memory of Last Island is more, 
however, than a straight narrative. It is 
both poetry and story, for grained into the 
plot development is the exotic and 
dramatic description of the islands of the 
Louisiana coast and of a devastating hur- 
ricane that occurred there in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


The Story: 

Southward from New Orleans one 
passes settlements of many nationalities 
and races, Western and Oriental. Beyond 
lies an archipelago, the islands of which 
are Grande Pass, Grande Terre, and 
Barataria. Still to the south lies Grande 
Isle, a modern bathing resort, the loveliest 
island in the Gulf of Mexico. Last Island, 
forty miles west of Grande Isle, is now 
desolate, but at an earlier time it was the 
most popular of the group and a fashion- 
able resort. The horel there was a two- 
story timber structure with many apart- 
ments, a dining-room, and a ballroom. 
One night the sea destroyed it. 


On the northwest side of each island 
are signs of the incessant influence of the 
wind and sea, for the trees all bend away 
from the water. All along the Gulf coast, 
and on the island beaches, are the ruins 
of hurricanes, skeletons of toppled build- 
ings and broken tree trunks. ‘The land it- 
self is being eaten away. 

The innocent beauty of summer on 
these islands is impossible to express. 
Years ago Last Island was immersed in the 
azure light of a typical July. It was an 
unusually lovely summer and the breath- 
less charm of the season lingered on. One 
afternoon the ocean began to stir and great 
waves started to hurl themselves over the 
beaches, giving warning on Last Island 
that a hurricane was brewing. The wind, 
beginning to blow, continued for a few 
days to stir the water. A steamer, the Star, 
due that day, was not expected to arrive. 

Captain Abraham Smith, an American, 
knew the sea and he knew his ship. Sens- 
ing that he might be needed, he had sailed 
for Last Island. As he approached he saw 
the storm rising. He ordered the excess 
weight of the Star tossed overboard to help 
her ride out the storm. On the island, 
however, the guests at the hotel continued 
to dance until they noticed water at their 


feet and the building began to be buffeted 
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by the waves. Captain Smith spent the 
night rescuing as many as he could. Build- 
ings were ripped apart, the shores were 
lashed by wind and wave, lakes and rivers 
overflowed, and by daybreak countless 
corpses floated on the stormy sea. 

When the hurricane subsided, scaven- 
gers came to claim whatever plunder 
could be salvaged from the ruins and from 
the bodies of the dead. 

On a tiny volcanic island lived Feliu 
Viosca, a fisherman, and his wife Carmen. 
On the night of the terrible storm Carmen 
was awakened by the noise. Afraid, she 
aroused her husband, whose calmness 
comforted her, and he ordered her to re- 
turn to sleep. In her dreams her dead 
child, dark-eyed Conchita, came to her. 

The next day the fishermen, gathered 
at the shore, stood watching the wreckage 
and the bodies floating past. A flash of yel- 
low caught Feliu’s eye. In a moment he 
had stripped and was swimming out 
toward a child, still alive, clinging to her 
drowned mother. Feliu managed to rescue 
the baby and swim back to shore. 

The half-drowned child was taken to 
Carmen, whose skillful hands and mater- 
nal instincts nursed the little girl into a 
warm, sound sleep; there was hope she 
would survive. Her yellow hair had saved 
her, for it was the flash of sun on her 
tresses that had caught Feliu’s eye. 

Captain Harris, of New Orleans, along 
with several other men, was sailing up 
and down the coast in search of missing 
persons, dead or still alive after the storm. 
Ten days after the rescue of the girl, Har- 
ris came to Viosca’s wharf. Hardly able to 
communicate with the men, Feliu told 
them the story of his heroism, but cau- 
tioned them that if they wished to ques- 
tion the child they must proceed gently, 
since she was still not fully recovered from 
shock. 

The child’s Creole dialect was not 
comprehensible to anyone there until 
Laroussel, a Creole, began to question her. 
In her broken speech she told him that 
her Creole name was Zouzoune, her real 
one Lili. Her mother was called Adele 


and her father Julien. Nothing more 
could be determined. Realizing that the 
child’s relatives might never be found, 
Harris decided to leave her with Feliu 
and Carmen, who promised to give her ex- 
cellent care. Laroussel gave the little girl 
a trinket that had caught her eye. Al- 
though other searching parties stopped to 
see Feliu’s waif, the child’s identity re- 
mained a mystery. Meanwhile, near an- 
other island, a pair of bodies drifting in 
the sea had been identified as those of Dr. 
Julien La Brierre and his wife Adele. The 
doctor had survived, however; six months 
later he was in New Orleans looking at 
his own epitaph and that of his wife. 

Dr. La Brierre had grown up in New 
Orleans. In maturity, to please his father, 
he had studied medicine in Paris. After 
his return to New Orleans he had fallen 
in love and had been wounded in a duel 
with a rival named Larousse]. Following 
the death of his father and mother, Julien 
had married Adele, and Zouzoune was 
born. 

On the lonely island the small child, 
now called Chita, had become a member 
of the Viosca family. Gradually she 
adapted herself to the ways of her foster 
parents. 

Years later Dr. La Brierre was practic. 
ing in New Orleans, a lonely and kindly 
physician. One year Edwards, an elderly 
patient of his, went to Viosca’s Point, 
which Captain Harris had recommended 
for the sick man’s recovery. While there, 
Edwards suffered a stroke. Hurriedly sum- 
moned, Dr. La Brierre arrived too He to 
help his patient. 

Before the doctor could set out for 
home, he too became ill. Carmen nursed 
him. In the vague consciousness that ac- 
companied his malady, the doctor saw 
Chita, whose resemblance to his dead wife 
greatly excited him. In his delirium he 
called out to Zouzoune, to Adele, while 
Carmen tried to calm him. 

Reliving the horror of the hurricane 
that had taken Adele and Zouzoune from 
him, the sick man died. 
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THE CHOUANS 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Honoré de Balzac (1799-1850) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1799 
Locale: Brittany 
First published: 1829 
Principal characters: 


Martz DE VERNEUIL, natural daughter of a duke 
Tue Marours pk Monrauray, leader of the Chouans 
Mancue-A-TErre, a Chouan 


Francine, Marie’s maid 


Corentin, agent of the Republic 
Mapame pu Gua Sart-Cyr, a royalist in love with Montauran 
Hutor, soldier of the Republic 


Critique: 

The Chouans was the first of Balzac’s 
novels to gain recognition. It shows much 
unevenness in structure and the charac- 
ters are but shallowly motivated; the ac- 
tion scenes, however, are well written. An 
obscure chapter in French history comes 
to life in this imitation of Scott’s historical 
novels. Although few readers of Balzac 
are likely to place The Chouans high 
among his works, the author himself had 
the novel reprinted as part of The Human 
Comedy to represent “Scenes of Military 
Life.” As such, it has a definite place in 
Balzac’s work, aside from the picture pre- 
sented of the struggles of the young 
Republic. 


The Story: 

The French Republic, in the years 
after the Revolution, had many ene- 
mies. Abroad, the remaining monarchies 
watched with cold disapproval the new 
government; at home, the survivors of the 
old aristocratic regime intrigued with all 
the dissident groups at odds with the 
central government in Paris. In Brittany 
peasants and smugglers, who came to be 
called Chouans, finally joined the aristo- 
crats in guerrilla warfare against the 
Republic. 

To put down the outbreak, Hulot, 
who commanded the Republican garrison 
at Mayenne, was on his way from 
Fougéres with his conscripted Bretons. 
He was uneasy, for the Chouans were 


active and they would make every effort to 
rescue their comrades. When the Chouans 
did attack, he was partly prepared. Al- 
though the conscripts all got away, 
Hulot’s vigorous defense got his Republi 
can troops safely back to Mayenne. A 
short time later Hulot was ordered to 
escort the mail coach from Mayenne to 
Montagne. Passengers in the coach were 
Marie de Verneuil and her pretty maid 
Francine, who had become objects of 
great curiosity when they stopped at the 
inn in Mayenne. With them was a third 
traveler, Monsieur Corentin, a small, 
secretive man whom Hulot suspected of 
being a secret agent for the Republic. At 
Alencon the two women accepted an in- 
vitation to breakfast with Madame du 
Gua and her supposed son, the Citizen 
du Gua Saint-Cyr. Marche-a-Terre, a 
Chouan skulking nearby in his rebel uni- 
form of goatskin, observed the party with 
distrust and sent to Madame du Gua a 
message warning her to beware of Marie, 
whom he suspected of being a Republican 
spy. 
Hulot was also uneasy. He was sure 
that Madame du Gua’s son was really the 
Marquis de Montauran, called Gars, the 
fiery leader of the Chouans. At last he 
forced his way into the dining-room to 
question the man. Marie, attracted to the 
handsome young man, came to his aid by 
producing a paper, countersigned by the 
Paris ministry, which notified all local au- 
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thorities to obey the bearer. Ordered to 
retire, the old walihiez was furious at having 
to obey a woman. A loyal Republican, 
however, he let the son go and announced 
his intention to resign his commission. 

Since all were bound for Fougéres, the 
next day Madame du Gua and her son set 
out in a carriage with Marie and Francine. 
Marie’s letter had procured them an 
escort of soldiers to guard them through 
the dangerous Chouan territory. Once 
while they were ascending a long hill, 
Marie and the son walked up behind the 
coach. Their bearing was almost lover- 
like, and Madame du Gua _ seemed 
strangely jealous for a mother. Marie had 
little success in learning who the son 
really was. She in her turn was reticent 
about her own past. 

The Chouans under an aristocratic 
leader ambushed the coach but were 
driven off by the Republican guard. ‘The 
Chouan chief took the opportunity to 
whisper a warning against Marie to young 
du Gua. 

After the excitement Madame du Gua 
announced that they were close to the 
family estate at Vivetiére, and she and her 
son invited their companions to spend the 
night at the chateau. When the son 
promised safety for Marie and Francine 
and supper for the guards, the whole 
party went to the castle. Once inside, 
Marie saw that the hall was filled vith in- 
surgents who had come to lay plans for 
continuing the war against the Republic. 
Marie then realized that Madame du 
Gua’s supposed son was in reality the 
Marquis de Montauran, the famous Gars. 
She knew also that she had fallen in love 
with the handsome rebel. 

In spite of Montauran’s promise of safe 
conduct, the jealous Madame du Gua or- 
dered an attack on the Republican guard. 
Under the fierce Marche-d-Terre the 
Chouans massacred the guards and took 
Marie and Francine prisoner. Marche-a- 
Terre, however, saved Francine, whom 
he recognized as his former sweetheart. 
He was also able to rescue Marie, after 


Madame du Gua had turned the girl over 
to the smugglers, and the two women 
were returned to Fougéres in the coach. 

In Fougéres, Corentin rented a house 
for Marie and installed her as a great lady. 
She was tormented by her memories of 
Montauran and wondered if he really 
loved her. While walking near the city 
limits, she saw Madame du Gua and 
Montauran with a band of skulking 
Chouans. When Madame du Gua tried 
to kill Marie with a rifle shot, while 
Montauran looked on, Marie’s love for 
him turned to hatred and a desire for 
revenge. 

Marie tucked a jeweled dagger in her 
bodice and set out to kill Montauran. Dur- 
ing her search she ran from some roving 
Chouans and took refuge in a cellar. In an 
abandoned scullery she found Marche-a- 
Terre and his band torturing a miser to 
get his gold. After helping the miser to 
escape, she was told of a nearby sanctuary, 
the cottage of Galpe-Chopine, who 
worked both for the Republicans and the 
Chouans. Galpe-Chopine’s wife Barbette 
helped Marie to return to Fougéres. 

When Marie learned that the Chouans 
planned to give a ball, she resolved to at- 
tend. She induced Galpe-Chopine to 
guide her to St. James, where the aristo- 
crats were gathering. By her great beauty 
Marie attracted the admiration of all the 
men, and when she told that she was 
the daughter of the Duke de Verneuil she 
removed the smirch on her reputation. 
Montauran, fascinated anew, escorted her 
from the ball. 

Marie told Montauran her true story. 
Although she was only the natural daugh- 
ter of the duke, she had been recognized 
by him. Unprovided for after his death, 
she had accepted the guardianship of a 
seventy-year-old friend of her father. 
‘Then, to her horror, she was accused of 
being the old man’s mistress. After two 
years of adventures she became the wife 
of Danton. When he died she entered the 
service of the Republic. Her present mis 
sion was to win the love of Montauran 


To2 


and betray him to the government. 
Montauran, even after hearing her story 
could not restrain his love for her. 

In Fougéres, Corentin, now revealed as 
an agent of the Republic, determined to 
use Marie as a lure to draw Montauran to 
his death. The lovers finally decided to get 
married and flee the intrigues of France. 
A priest was procured and a small altar 
was set up in Marie’s drawing-room. 
Then Marie sent word through Barbette 
to Montauran. Under cover of dense fog 
Montauran slipped into Fougéres and the 
marriage ceremony was solemnized. But 
Corentin, who had been on the lookout, 
warned Hulot, commander of the Repub- 
lican garrison, that the rebel leader could 


be captured easily. Hulot stationed a 
heavy guard around Marie’s house, but 
because of the fog he could not be sure 
that Montauran was actually in the 
drawing-room. 

In the morning Marie, seeing the 
guard, roused her husband. Montauran, 
in Chouan clothes, attempted to escape 
over the wall but was shot and cap- 
tured. Marie, meanwhile, had put on 
Montauran’s dress uniform and had gone 
out the street door. She too was shot down. 
The lovers, carried to the barracks, died 
there. 

Disgusted with spies and intrigues, 
Hulot drove Corentin out of town. 


CINQ-MARS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Alfred Victor de Vigny (1797-1863) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: France 

First published: 1826 


Principal characters: 


Henri v’Erriat, Marquis of Cing-Mars and a conspirator against 


Richelieu 


Carprnau Ricuerreu, Minister of State 

Louis XIII, King of France 

Anne or AustriA, Queen of France 

Marie ve Gonzaca, beloved of Henri Cing-Mars 

Francais Aucust pz Txou, fellow conspirator with Cing-Mars 


Critique: 

Alfred de Vigny, poet and novelist, be- 
gan this novel while he was still a lieu- 
tenant in the French army, before he set- 
tled down, after leaving military service, 
to make art, rather than war, his profes- 
sion. However, the novel was not Vigny’s 
only important contribution to French 
literature; he is also highly regarded for 
his poetry, much of which is written on 
themes of Christian religious tradition. 
His novel he based on true incidents in 
the history of the reign of King Louis 
XIII, and the novel parallels fact in the 
story of the conspiracy in which Cingq- 
Mars was involved. The characterization 
of Richelieu is an outstanding feature of 
the book. In this respect Vigny’s writing 


differs from that of many twentieth- 
century historical novelists, most of whom 
hang a purely fictitious set of characters 
and a fictitious plot on the merest thread 
of historical background, bringing in, 
briefly, an actual person to give some 
semblance of reality to the story. Cinq- 
Mars has been called the first French 
historical novel. 


The Story: 

One June day in 1639, at the chateau 
of Chaumont in Touraine, young Henri 
d’Effat, Marquis of Cing-Mars, took leave 
of his family and set out, at the request 
of Cardinal Richelieu, Louis XIII’s chief 
minister, to join the king’s forces at the 
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siege of Perpignan. Shortly after he left, 
a guest of his mother’s, the Marshal Bas- 
sompierre, was placed under arrest at 
Richelieu’s order, and sent in chains to- 
ward Paris and the Bastille. Young Cing- 
Mars tried to release the marshal, but 
the haughty old soldier refused to be 
rescued. As if his flouting of the king’s 
officers were not enough for a day, Cing- 
Mars returned under cover of night to 
the chateau to bid goodbye again to Marie 
de Gonzaga, the beautiful Duchess of 
Mantua, who was staying with Cing- 
Mars’ mother at the chateau. He returned 
to bid her farewell again because the 
two, despite the differences of their sta- 
tions, were very much in love. 

Finally leaving Chaumont, Cinq-Mars, 
accompanied by a few servants, set out 
for Loudun. Upon his arrival, he found 
the town in a turmoil because a local 
clergyman, a monk named Urbain Gran- 
dier, was under trial as a magician. 
Charges against the monk had been made 
by order of Richelieu, who wished to do 
away with the independent cleric. The 
Abbé Quillet, Cing-Mars’ former tutor, 
had taken the clergyman’s part and was 
just about to leave Loudun in secret, fear- 
ful for his own life. At the execution of 
Grandier, Cing-Mars discovered that the 
man’s assassins, for they were but that, 
had given him a red-hot cross to kiss. 
Seizing the cross, Cing-Mars struck the 
judge’s face with it, thus earning the en- 
mity of one of Richelieu’s most trusted 
agents, 

After the execution Cinq-Mars has- 
tened on his way to Perpignan. In the 
meantime, however, Cardinal Richelieu 
was making plans to use Cinq-Mars as 
a tool in undermining the authority of 
the king. The report of his agents about 
Cinq-Mars’ actions with regard to the 
king’s officers and Richelieu’s agents 
made no difference to the cardinal, who 
felt he could shape the young man to his 
own ends. 

Shortly after his arrival at Perpignan, 
Cing-Mars was asked to join in a duel 
between a monarchist sympathizer and a 


cardinalist sympathizer, and on the mon- 
archist’s side. Immediately after the duel 
he found himself in the thick of an at- 
tack on the walls of the besieged city, 
along with the members of the king’s 
own guard. He behaved so valiantly in 
the struggle that the captain of the guard 
introduced Cing-Mars to the king, much 
to the disgust of Cardinal Richelieu, who 
himself had planned to introduce Cinq- 
Mars to the monarch. 

The king took an immediate liking to 
Cing-Mars, who had suffered a wound 
in the battle, and he made the young 
man an officer in the royal guards. Dur- 
ing the battle Cinq-Mars had befriended 
the son of the judge whom he had struck 
with the cross at Loudun, and thereby 
he made a new friend, for the son was 
a bitter enemy of his father and hated all 
that his father and Richelieu stood for. 
At Perpignan, Cing-Mars also renewed a 
friendship with a young aristocrat named 
de Thou, who was later to stand as close 
to him as a brother. 

Two years passed. At the end of that 
time Cinq-Mars had become the confi- 
dant of Louis XIII, an important officer 
in the court, and the open and avowed 
enemy of Richelieu. He hated the minis- 
ter of state for what Richelieu was doing 
to France, but more important was the 
fact that Cing-Mars was ambitious to 
win for himself honors and posts that 
might allow him to marry Marie de Gon- 
zaga, who was being prepared against her 
will to become the Queen of Poland. 

To accomplish his ends, Cing-Mars 
had earned more and more of the kino’s 
confidence and had improved his influ- 
ence with the nobility and the army. He 
also had gained the support of the Duke 
de Bouillon, who had been estranged 
from the king by Richelieu. De Bouillon 
was a strong support, for he had an army 
of his own in southern France. Cing- 
Mars also gained the support of Gaston 
d’Orleans, the king’s brother and an- 
other of Richelieu’s enemies, and of Anne 
of Austria, the queen, who wished to 
protect her children, including the fu- 
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ture Louis XIV, from the hatred and am- 
bitions of Richelieu. The success of the 
plan to depose the minister lay in gain- 
ing the king’s support for the plan and in 
securing aid from Spain. Cingq-Mars and 
his fellow conspirators were forced to 
deal with Spain on their own initiative, 
for neither King Louis nor his queen 
could assume responsibility for bringing 
Spanish troops into France. In addition, 
Louis XIII had for so long been under 
the influence of Cardinal Richelieu and 
his agents that he had little mind of his 
own and knew almost nothing of the 
problems, great and small, which daily 
beset those who guided the kingdom of 
France in those turbulent years of the 
1640's. 

Cing-Mars, taking his chances, signed 
a treaty with Spain and sent a copy, con- 
cealed in a hollow staff, with a trusted 
messenger to Spain. Then he approached 
the king and secured the royal permission 
to revolt against Richelieu, after convinc- 
ing the king that the revolt was not 
against the crown. Immediately after- 
ward, as he was leaving the monarch’s 
apartments, Cinq-Mars realized that an 
agent of the cardinal was on his way to 
seek an audience with King Louis. All 
Cing-Mars could do was hope that the 
king would hold to the promise he had 
given the conspirators. 

Tn order to insure his union with Marie 
de Gonzaga, Cinq-Mars had the duchess 
and himself affianced by a clergyman, an 


act which at that time was the equivalent 
of legal marriage. But in so doing Cinq- 
Mars revealed all his plans to the girl in 
the presence of the priest. Soon afterward 
he learned that the priest was not his 
own agent but a spy of Richelieu. Realiz- 
ing that his plans were endangered, Cing- 
Mars immediately went to Perpignan, 
which was to be the scene of the revolt. 

Richelieu had all the time known what 
was afoot and had made his own plans. 
Having won over the armies, he knew 
he had nothing to fear in that quarter. 
He had also arranged that Marie de Gon- 
zaga, in spite of her love for Cinq-Mars, 
was to become Queen of Poland. All that 
was left was to finish off Cinq-Mars and 
the other conspirators and prevent the 
treaty from reaching Spain. The messen- 
ger carrying the treaty was intercepted in 
the Pyrenees by the cardinal’s agents and 
killed. In order to gain control of the 
conspirators, Richelieu pretended to re- 
sign his post as minister. King Louis re- 
alized within a few hours that he did 
not know enough about the affairs of the 
kingdom to rule France. He called back 
Richelieu and granted the minister’s re- 
quest to do as he pleased with the con- 
spirators. Gaston d’Orleans was banished, 
while Cinq-Mars and de Thou were ar- 
rested at Narbonne, tried at Lyons by a 
secret court appointed by Richelieu, and 
beheaded. Marie de Gonzaga, pawn of 
the cardinal’s political schemes, became 
Queen of Poland. 


THE CLOSED GARDEN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Julian Green (1900- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: 1908 

Locale: France 


First published: 1927 
Principal characters: 


Antoine Mesurart, 4 retired teacher 


ApRIENNE, his daughter 


GerMaineE, her invalid older sister 
Dr. Denis Maurecourt, a physician 
Mapa Lecras, a neighbor 
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Critique: 

It has been said that the inspiration for 
The Closed Garden—Adrienne Mesurat 
in the original edition—was a painting by 
Utrillo. Certainly the novel has the sunlit 
yet melancholy dullness we find in many 
of Utrillo’s street scenes. Julian Green has 
also been compared with Emily Bronté 
for the intensity of his atmosphere and 
with Balzac for his realistic rendering of 
French provincial life. But these compari- 
sons are true only in part. Green is himself 
first of all, with his own powers and com- 
pelling insights. In this novel there is a 
constant clashing of motives and wills 
among members of a single household; 
and the limitation of characters and scene 
gives added force to the story of Adrienne 
Mesurat, who falls in love with a man to 
whom she had never spoken, commits a 
crime of violence, and goes mad. Julian 
Green’s mastery of his somber theme 
makes this novel a classic of its kind, just 
as the writer himself, born in Paris of 
American parents, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of his literary genera- 
tion abroad. 


The Story: 


Adrienne Mesurat lived with her 
father, a retired writing-master, and Ger- 
maine, her invalid older sister, in a small, 
ugly villa in the country town of La Tour 
lEvéque. The routine of the houschold 
was simple, for Antoine Mesurat lived 
only to indulge his own quiet tastes. Three 
meals a day, his morning and evening 
walks, his favorite newspaper, an occa- 
sional game of trente-et-un—these were his 
pleasures. In his tranquilly stubborn man- 
ner he was a complete domestic tyrant, 
and the idea that his daughters might be 
unhappy with their lot never crossed his 
mind. 

There had been a time when callers 
came to the villa, for the Mesurats owned 
enough property to attract young men of 
the district. But old Mesurat considered 


his daughters superior to the sons of pro- 
vincial tradesmen and lawyers and 
laughed complacently at their proposals of 
marriage. Finally the visits ceased. In the 
uneventful round of Adrienne’s days a 
strange passerby in the street, local gossip 
her father brought back from his walks, 
and the succession of tenants who each 
summer rented the Villa Louise on the 
corner became items for speculation and 
comment. So matters might have gone on 
indefinitely if Adrienne had not, in the 
summer of her seventeenth year, fallen 
suddenly in love. 

She had been gathering flowers beside 
a country road when a carriage passed her 
and she saw in it a slight man of middle 
age, who half lifted his hat as the vehicle 
went by. Adrienne recognized him as Dr. 
Maurecourt, a recent arrival in the town. 
A feeling of gratitude and adoration filled 
her because he had noticed her. For the 
rest of the summer she walked the same 
road every day, but the doctor never rode 
that way again. 

At last Adrienne hit upon another plan. 
Each night, after Germaine had gone to 
her room and Mesurat had settled himself 
in the parlor for his evening nap, she 
would steal out of the house. From the 
corner on which the Villa Louise stood she 
could see the front of the Maurecourt 
dwelling, and the sight of its lighted 
windows gave her a deep feeling of happi- 
ness. Once she saw Maurecourt on the 
street. Later she felt that she had to see 
him again at any cost. One day, while 
cleaning, she discovered that she could 
also watch his house from the window of 
Germaine’s room. As often as possible she 
went there and sat, hoping to see him 
enter or leave by his front door. 

Germaine, surprising Adrienne in her 
bedroom, became suspicious. That night 
the older sister was awake when Adrienne 
returned quietly from her evening vigil. 
Mesurat; informed of what had happened, 
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ordered Adrienne to play cards with him 
after dinner the next day. Under her 
father’s suspicious gaze, she played badly. 
Enraged, he accused her of stealing out 
nightly to meet a lover. From that time on 
she was allowed to leave the house only 
when she went walking with her father. 
Again she saw Maurecourt on the street. 
Thinking that if she were hurt he would 
be called to attend her, she thrust her arms 
through the windowpane. Her father and 
sister bandaged her cuts, much to her 
despair. 

Germaine’s sickness grew worse. Mes- 
urat, refusing to acknowledge her serious 
condition, insisted that she get up for her 
meals. One morning, after he had berated 
her at breakfast, Germaine confided her 
intention of leaving home, and she bor- 
rowed five hundred francs from Adri- 
enne’s dower chest to pay her fare to a 
convent hospital. Adrienne was glad to see 
her sister go; she hoped to occupy the room 
from which she used to watch Maure- 
court’s house. Mesurat, surprised and 
furious, was puzzled to know how Ger- 
maine had arranged for her flight and 
where she had secured money for her train 
fare. 

In June, Madame Legras had become 
the new tenant of the Villa Louise. Adri- 
enne and her father had met the summer 
visitor at a concert and Madame Legras 
had invited the young girl to call. After 
Germaine’s flight Adrienne went to see 
her new neighbor. Madame Legras was 
affable but prying. Confused by questions 
about a possible lover, Adrienne had a 
strange attack of dizziness. 

That night Mesurat angrily ordered her 
to produce her dower box. Seeing that 
five hundred francs were missing, he ac- 
cused her of plotting with Germaine to 
outwit him. While he stood reviling her 
from the head of the stairs, Adrienne ran 
against him in the dark. He fell into the 
hall below. Dazed and frightened by her 
deed, Adrienne went to bed. 

The cook stumbled upon Mesurat’s 
body the next morning, and Madame 
Legras, aroused by the disturbance, sum- 


moned Maurecourt. Although there were 
some whispers that the old man’s end 
might not be all it seemed, the verdict was 
one of accidental death. Germaine did not 
return for the funeral. Before long Adri- 
enne, to her dismay, found herself lonelier 
than ever. A feeling of lethargy possessed 
her much of the time. When the ptioress 
wrote asking for money in Germaine’s 
name or lawyers sent legal papers for her 
signature, she disregarded them. Nothing 
seemed to matter except the time she spent 
with Madame Legras, who had assumed 
a protective attitude toward the girl. But 
at last Adrienne began to realize that Mad- 
ame Legras suspected the truth about 
Mesurat’s death, and her sly looks and 
pointed remarks seemed intended to lead 
the girl into a trap. 

One day Adrienne decided to go to 
Montfort. There, walking the streets, she 
imagined that people were staring at her. 
She spent the night in Dreux, where a 
young workman accosted her. Later, 
frightened because she did not remember 
why she had gone away, she returned to 
La Tour lEvéque after sending Maure- 
court a card telling him of her unhappi- 
ness. 

Shortly after her return she collapsed 
and had to be put to bed in the Villa 
Louise. Madame Legras, undressing her, 
found a love letter which she gave to the 
doctor when he came in response to her 
summons. That night Adrienne awoke 
and went back to her own home. Maure- 
court went to see her there the next day. 
When she confessed her love, he told her 
that he was sick and soon to die. Over- 
come by his visit, she was barely able to 
rouse herself when Madame Legras ap- 
peared and demanded an immediate loan 
in order to pay some pressing debts. While 
she looked on helplessly, the woman emp- 
tied the dower chest of its gold coins. 
Then she removed the watch and chain 
Adrienne was wearing and dropped them 
into her purse. 

A short time later, when the cook 
brought word that Madame Legras had 
left town very suddenly, Adrienne real- 
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ized that the servant also knew her guilt. 
Dazed, she sat vacant-eyed when Maure- 
court’s sister called to reproach her for her 
shameless behavior. At nightfall she left 
the house and wandered toward the 
lighted square, where a féte was in 


progress. Suddenly she turned and ran 
toward the dark countryside. There some 
peasants found her a few hours later. She 
could not tell them her name. She was 
mad. 


THE COGKTAIL PARTY 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: T. S. Eliot (1888- ) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Mid-twentieth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1949 


Principal characters: 


Epwarp CHAMBERLAYNE, a lawyer 


Lavinta, his wife 
JuxtA, a meddling woman 


CetiA, a sensitive young woman 


Peter, in love with Celia 
Avex, a meddling man 


Simm Henry Harcourt-Reitty, at first unidentified 


Critique: 

The Cocktail Party, a verse play, was 
an immediate success on Broadway. The 
style, the clever comedy, the sharp social 
criticism—all were factors in its ready ac- 
ceptance. That Eliot’s intelligent comedy 
should win a wide audience is another 
token of his place among men of letters. 
The penetrating social analyses concern 
the present fetish of psychiatry, the dull- 
ness of cocktail parties and those who give 
them, and the meaning of success. Al- 
though the play is a comedy, Eliot has 
used it to give new light on contemporary 
civilization. 


The Story: 


The Chamberlaynes were giving a cock- 
tail party in their London flat. The at- 
mosphere was somewhat strained because 
Lavinia, the hostess, was not there, and 
Edward, her bumbling husband, hastily 
invented a sick aunt to account for her 
absence. Alex, as usual, had an exotic story 
to tell, for he traveled widely and knew 
everyone. Julia, a sharp-eyed and sharp- 


tongued family friend, missed the puint of 
his tale and wondered why Alex and the 
Maharaja were up a tree. Julia usually 
missed the point of stories she heard. 

The assembly demanded that Julia give 
her inimitable imitation of Lady Klootz 
and the wedding cake. They had all heard 
the story before, except possibly Edward, 
who forgot stories, and an unidentified 
and unintroduced guest. Somehow Julia 
got off on a family who had a harmless 
son, and the story never did get told. The 
harmless son was a fascinating person: he 
could hear the cries of bats. Then Peter 
had to tell of a scenario which he had 
written and which, unfortunately, never 
was produced. 

To Edward's relief, the guests prepared 
to leave. Only the stranger remained. He 
drank gin with Edward for a while, and 
Edward was compelled to confide in him. 
Lavinia was not really at her aunt’s house; 
she had simply left with no explanation. 
The stranger pointed out that her leaving 
might be a blessing, since Lavinia was 
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demanding and practical. But Edward was 
uneasy, without knowing exactly why he 
wanted Lavinia back. ‘The stranger prom- 
ised that the erring wife would return 
within twenty-four hours if Edward would 
ask for no explanations. He warned also 
that both Lavinia and Edward might be 
greatly changed. The stranger, full of gin, 
broke into song as he left the apartment. 

Julia, returning for her glasses, had 
Peter in tow. The glasses were in Julia’s 
bag all the time, and she departed again, 
leaving behind an agitated Peter. ‘The 
young man wanted to confide in Edward. 
He had fallen in love with Celia after 
attending many concerts with her, and 
she had been very friendly. Lately, how- 
ever, she had been unresponsive. He asked 
if Edward would intercede for him. 

At this juncture Alex came gaily back. 
Edward was irritated. He asked Peter and 
Alex to lock the door when they left so 
no one else would wander in. Alex archly 
went to the kitchen, intent on whipping 
up a meal for the lone ‘Edward. He suc- 
ceeded in using up all the fresh eggs in 
some outlandish concoction. 

At last, after answering the phone sev- 
eral times, Edward settled down in solitary 
comfort to play patience. Then the door- 
bell rang and in came Celia. She had 
divined that Lavinia had left Edward, and 
now she thought it would be a good time 
for Edward to seek a divorce so that he and 
Celia could marry. Edward agreed, but in 
spite of his repeated assurances of con- 
tinued love, Celia was uneasy, for she 
sensed a change in him. Edward then con- 
fessed that Lavinia was coming back and 
that he almost wanted her back. He 
scarcely knew why, for until his wife left 
he had wanted only Celia. Celia was dis- 
comfited at her faint-hearted lover. When 
Julia returned once more, this time to in- 
vite Edward to dinner, Celia escaped into 
the kitchen. There, under pretext of get- 
ting a lunch for the lone Edward, she 
ruined Alex’s concoction completely. 

The next day the stranger returned. 
Again he warned Edward that by wanting 


Lavinia to return he had set in motion 


forces beyond his control. When she re- 
turned, she would be a stranger and Ed- 
ward would be a stranger to her. But since 
Edward had made his choice he had to 
abide by it. After admonishing Edward to 
receive any visitors who might come, the 
mysterious stranger left by the back stairs. 

Celia was the first to arrive. She had 
come at Julia’s request, apparently in re- 
sponse to a telegram from Lavinia. While 
they were together, Celia had a chance 
to look at Edward carefully; he seemed to 
her only a rather comic middle-aged man. 
She could laugh now at her infatuation. 

Peter arrived in response to Alex’s in- 
vitation. Alex had also received a wire, 
ostensibly from Lavinia. He had time for 
some reproachful remarks to Celia and 
then announced he was leaving for Holly- 
wood. 

Lavinia herself arrived next, surprised 
to find Peter and Celia and disclaiming 
any knowledge of telegrams to Alex and 
Julia. When the latter two got there, the 
mystery deepened. At length the guests 
departed and Lavinia turned expectantly 
to Edward. But he had little to say. He re- 
proached her for her overbearing ways, 
and she twitted him for being unable to 
make decisions. When she suggested Ed- 
ward was on the verge of a nervous break- 
down, he was angered but interested in the 
possibility. He resolved stoutly not to visit 
any doctor Lavinia might recommend, and 
stalked off to his club. 

In Sir Henry’s offices, preparations were 
being made to receive patients. The first 
was Edward, who was surprised to see that 
Sir Henry was his mysterious stranger. In 
the consultation Edward told why he had 
wanted Lavinia back: she had dominated 
him so long that he was incapable of 
existence without her. Sir Henry then 
brought in Lavinia, the better to have the 
whole problem threshed out. 

During the conversation it was revealed 
that Lavinia had left because of Edward’s 
disgraceful affair with Celia. Edward, 
somewhat shaken to learn that she had 
known of the affair, grew confident again 
when Lavinia confessed she had been in- 
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fatuated with Peter. Sir Henry diagnosed 
their trouble as mutual fear: Edward was 
afraid he could not make successful love to 
any one and Lavinia was afraid she was 
completely unlovable. The doctor assured 
them that they had every requirement for 
a successful life together. They had a 
mutual fear and hatred of each other, and 
both were quite mediocre people. They 
left, moderately reconciled. 

Julia arrived at the doctor’s office to ask 
how successful her scheming had been. 
It had been she who had induced Sir 
Henry to step in, and Alex had abetted her. 

Celia also came in for a consultation. 
She had vague feelings of guilt and sin 
and wanted to take a rest cure. After talk- 
ing with her, Sir Henry recognized that 
she was an outstanding person, that her 


destiny called her. He advised her to be at 
ease and do whatever she had to do. 

Two years later the Chamberlaynes 
were giving another cocktail party to many 
of the old crowd. They were smugly set- 
tled in their mediocrity and even made a 
pretense of being in love. To them the 
inanities of cocktail parties were their 
measure of social standing. Peter came in 
hurriedly. He had been a great success in 
America. He now had money and renown 
of a sort. His destiny had been a material 
one. Alex arrived next. He was just back 
from bearing the white man’s burden on 
a tropical island. He reported Celia’s 
death. Celia had been a nurse on the is- 
land. She had been killed in a native 
rebellion. Her destiny had called her to 
martyrdom for the love of humanity. 


THE COLLEGIANS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Gerald Grifin (1803-1840) 
Type of plot: Domestic tragedy 

Time of plot: Late eighteenth century 
Locale: Ireland 

First published: 1828 


Principal characters: 


Erry O’Connor, a beautiful girl of the lower classes 

Harpress Crecan, a spirited young man of wealth 

Ann Cuure, a young woman of the upper classes, in love with Cregan 
Kyrte Day, a college friend of Cregan, in love with Ann Chute 
Danny Mann, Cregan’s villainous servant 

Mrs. Crecan, Hardress Cregan’s mother 


Critique: 

Gerald Griffin was a dramatist and poet 
as well as a novelist, but his chief claim 
to fame is The Collegians, which was ex- 
tremely popular in the years immediately 
after its publication. The story is more 
familiar to Americans in drama form, 
having been dramatized by Dion Bouci- 
cault under the title of The Colleen 
Bawn, a play which capitalized upon the 
melodramatic qualities of the novel. Grif- 
fin attempted to do for the Irish and Ire- 
land what Sir Walter Scott had done in 
portraying Scotland and the Scottish peo- 
ple, and like Scott, Griffin was intensely 
interested in the folk traditions, customs, 
and personalities of the people about 


whom he wrote. The pages of The Col- 
legians are filled with items of Irish folk- 
lore and more than a little attention has 
been paid to capturing the language of 
the peasants. 


The Story: 
Hardress Cregan and Kyrle Daly had 


been companions in their college days, in 
spite of the fact that Kyrle was of the 
middle classes and Hardress was the son 
of an Irish gentleman. Their respective 
ranks were close enough, however, so that 
they could respect one another and not be 
ashamed of their friendship. After leav- 
ing college they maintained the same 
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close relationship, for they lived not far 
from each other. In fact, Kyrle, who had 
begun the study of law, became a suitor 
for the hand of Hardress’ cousin, Ann 
Chute, a suit in which Kyrle had the 
good will of his friend. 

Hardress Cregan, a spirited young 
man, lived more for sports and good 
times; he was actually shy in the presence 
of women, although he was bold enough 
in the face of danger. He was also dis- 
dainful of people from the lower classes. 
As an example of his attitude for them, 
one morning Kyrle’s family watched from 
a window of their house as Hardress ran 
down some fishermen with his yacht, 
when such action could have been avert- 
ed by a slight shift of the yacht’s tiller. 

That same day Kyrle set out for Chute 
Castle to attend the races and to press 
his suit with Ann Chute. He did not 
know that on board Hardress’ yacht was 
a young woman of the lower classes, 
Eily O’Connor, daughter of a rope-maker, 
whom Hardress had secretly married a 
month before. The young woman was 
beautiful, but Hardress was afraid to 
make his marriage public, for he knew 
that his mother expected him to make 
a marriage with a young woman of 
wealth and position. He had taken Eily 
on board his yacht and was sailing with 
her up the coast, where he intended lodg- 
ing her in the cottage of his servant’s sis- 
ter, close to his family’s home. She had 
consented to go with him and to stay 
away from her father’s home only be- 
cause Hardress had promised to acknowl- 
edge her publicly as his bride within a 
matter of days. Hardress knew that he 
was safe in settling her with the sister 
of his servant, Danny Mann, because 
Danny, a hunchback, was devotedly loyal 
to his headstrong master. 

At Chute Castle that same afternoon 
Kyrle’s suit for the hand of Ann was 
ended. The girl told Kyrle in definite 
terms that she could not marry him, al- 
though she loved no one else. That night 
Kyrle met Hardress at the cottage where 
the latter had taken Eily. Kyrle was too 


distraught to notice anything unusual in 
the fact that the girl was with his friend. 
Hardress promised to do everything he 
could to assist Kyrle in marrying Ann. 

Ann, asked to stay at the home of Har- 
dress’ parents, accepted the invitation. A 
few days after her arrival she confided to 
a sick old huntsman that she was in love 
with Hardress. Just before the old man 
died, he told his master that someone was 
in love with the young man. He did not, 
however, tell who loved him, but Har- 
dress’ mother soon realized the love Ann 
had for her son. Approving of the match, 
even though the young people were cous- 
ins, she threw them together at every Op- 
portunity. When Hardress tried to avoid 
Ann, his mother upbraided him bitterly. 
Her attitude completely prevented the 
young man from revealing his marriage to 
Eily. 

Eily, meanwhile, grew restive when 
her husband refused to acknowledge her 
as his bride, for even the people with 
whom she stayed did not know that 
Hardress was her husband. As the weeks 
went by she realized that she had out- 
worn her welcome among the peasants 
with whom she was quartered. Above all, 
she found her husband acting very 
strangely when he visited her. The girl 
asked him the reasons for his strangeness 
and for his reluctance to admit to the 
world that she was his wife. When she 
did, he burst out in anger, pointing out 
that he had married below his station and 
was very sorry he had done so. It was then 
that he realized that he was in love with 
Ann. Leaving the cottage in a rage, he 
met his confidential servant, the hunch- 
backed Danny Mann. [The servant was 
so devoted to his master that he promised 
to do away with the girl if Hardress 
wished her out of the way. His offer, a 
shocking one, brought Hardress to his 
senses, although he was still torn between 
his duty to his unacknowledged wife and 
his love for Ann. 

At home the love for him that Ann 
openly showed, as well as his mother’s 
wishes that he marry the girl, increased 
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the young man’s perplexities. Gradually 
his desire to marry Ann overcame his 
sense of duty to his secret bride. 

In the meantime Eily decided to let 
someone know of her marriage. Leaving 
the cottage, she went to see an uncle, the 
parish priest in a village not far from 
where she was staying. She told her un- 
cle that she was married, but obedience 
to her husband kept her from telling who 
the husband was. Upon her return to the 
cottage she met Danny Mann, who gave 
her a letter from Hardress. Finally yield- 
ing to temptation and resolving to be rid 
of Eily, he had commissioned Danny to 
spirit her out of Ireland and put her on 
a boat bound for Canada. In the letter he 
told his wife of his decision; Eily, still 
obedient to her husband, submitted to 
his wishes. 

But Danny misinterpreted his master’s 
commands and murdered the girl. Too 
late, Hardress realized what had hap- 
pened, but in spite of the blood on his 
hands he determined to marry Ann. His 
hope was that Danny would disappear for 
good and that the crime would never be 
discovered. As plans were being made for 
the wedding, Hardress began to act rath- 
er strangely. No one knew of the crime 


that was preying on his mind; people put 
his strange actions down to cowardice and 
illness. 

Quite by chance, a short time before 
the date set for the marriage, Eily’s body 
was discovered. At the inquest nothing 
was learned of the girl’s death. Although 
the coroner suspected foul play, it seemed 
as if Hardress’ plans were to work out 
successfully. Then, on the day before 
the marriage, Danny returned and was 
captured by the authorities. For a time it 
seemed as if fate were with the criminals. 
Hardress was able to effect his servant’s 
escape, but Danny continued to linger in 
the neighborhood, much to Hardress’ dis- 
may. Discovering the servant, he beat the 
hunchback unmercifully. In revenge, 
Danny went to the authorities and con- 
fessed his crimes, implicating his master. 
Hardress, a few hours before his wed- 
ding, was taken from his home and sent 
into exile as a criminal. Danny Mann was 
hanged. 

A happy ending of the tragedy came 
when, some months later, Ann married 
Kyrle Daly, who she found was really a 
better man and more worthy of her love 
than wealthier and more spirited Hardress 
Cregan. 


COLOMBA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Prosper Mérimée (1803-1870) 
Type of plot: Romantic adventure 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale; Corsica 


First published: 1840 


Principal characters: 


Cotonet Sin THomas Nevit, an Irish officer serving in the English 


arm 
Lypra 


EvIL, his daughter 


Orso peta Ress, a lieutenant in the French army 
Cotompa peta Ress, his sister 
Lawyer Barricint, blood enemy to the della Rebbias 


Critique: 

A tale of vengeance, Colomba tells 
the story of the blood enmity between 
two Corsican families, one honorable, 


the other cowardly. Although primitive 


customs of the Corsicans are contrasted 
with the civilized manners of two British 
subjects, the savage Corsicans do not fall 
short in honor and courage. Adventure 
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and romance form the background for 
this story of a girl who would not rest 
until she saw her father’s death avenged. 


The Story: 


When Lydia Nevil and her father, 
Colonel Nevil, first met Lieutenant Orso 
della Rebbia, they were impressed with 
that young man’s good looks and his ob- 
vious pride in his native Corsica. Al- 
though Colonel Nevil and Orso had been 
on opposite sides in the Napoleonic Wars, 
each admired the other’s bravery and 
courage. The Nevils were on their way 
to Corsica when they met Orso, a trip 
they hoped would provide release from 
boredom for Lydia and good hunting for 
her father. Orso, a lieutenant under Na- 
poleon, was going home on half pay now 
that the wars were over and his leader 
had been defeated. 

A short time after the party arrived in 
Corsica, Orso’s sister Colomba joined 
them. From her and Orso, the Nevils 
learned the story of the della Rebbia fam- 
ily. The father had been murdered from 
ambush and no one had paid for the 
crime. But Colomba firmly believed that 
Lawyer Barricini had been responsible 
for her father’s death, the two families 
having been blood enemies for genera- 
tions, and she demanded that Orso avenge 
the death. Orso, having been absent from 
Corsica for many years, did not feel the 
old passionate hatred of his kin, and he 
was satished that the law had rightly 
cleared Barricini, there being no proof 
that he was guilty of murder. Colomba, 
sharing the fiery passions of her ancestors, 
was determined that her brother should 
uphold the honor of their family. Lydia, 
on the other hand, pleaded with Orso to 
let the law settle such matters; she felt 
that to avenge the death would be to 
commit murder. 

There had been evidence in the case, 
the bloodstained notebook of the mur- 
dered man, in which he had printed part 
of a name before he died. Barricini, as 
mayor of the village, had impounded the 
book, and when it was offered in evi- 


dence the name appeared to be that of a 
bandit in the district. Colomba believed 
that Barricini had torn out the original 
page and himself printed the bandit’s 
name. No one believed her story but 
some peasant friends who were also ban- 
dits, and their testimony was of no value. 

Orso and Colomba left the Nevils for 
a time and returned to their native vil- 
lage, the colonel and Lydia promising to 
visit them later. Not long after their re- 
turn the prefect called on them and said 
that he had proof that Barricini was not 
guilty of the crime of which Colomba ac- 
cused him. A thief, now imprisoned, had 
confessed that he had written a letter that 
had started the trouble between Barricini 
and the slain della Rebbia. Colomba, 
not impressed, said that Barricini, fear- 
ing that she would prevail upon her 
brother to seek out their enemy and kil! 
him, had no doubt bribed the prisoner 
to make a false confession. 

The prefect invited Orso to accompany 
him to the Barricini house, there to set- 
tle the matter peacefully. The prefect, 
who also had a letter for Orso from Lydia, 
promised that he would hand over the 
letter when the young man made the 
call. But the next morning Colomba told 
the prefect’s servant that her brother had 
sprained his ankle; she asked the prefect 
to call at their home. When the prefect 
arrived, accompanied by Barricini and his 
two sons, Colomba confronted them with 
one of her friends, a bandit who said that 
he had been in prison with the thief 
supposed to have confessed to writing the 
letter. The bandit said that the prisoner 
had received many visits from Barricini’s 
son and that the prisoner displayed a 
great deal of money for one so notoriously 
poor. Orso, convinced by this evidence, 
accused Barricini of forgery, perhaps mur- 
der. He struck one of the sons and prom- 
ised to seek true vengeance later. The 
prefect, promising to investigate the 
whole matter, asked Orso to refrain from 
violence until the investigation was com- 
plete. 

Orso wrote to Barricini’s son, however, 
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and challenged him to a duel with guns. 
Barricini promptly sent the note to the 
public prosecutor as evidence that Orso 
had threatened his family. Orso then 
wrote to Lydia, whose letter to him had 
stated that she and her father were on 
the way for their visit, and asked the 
Nevils not to come until she heard from 
him again. He wished to spare them the 
danger of a feud. Learning that his let- 
ter had not reached Lydia in time, he 
proposed to intercept the Nevils on their 
way to the village. 

In order to stit her brother to violence, 
Colomba slit the ear of his favorite horse. 
Convinced by his sister that his enemies 
had done the deed, enraged Orso swore 
he would avenge his honor, for to slit the 
ear of an enemy’s horse was a mortal 
challenge. 

On his way to meet the Nevils, a 
friendly child warned Orso that his en- 
emies were waiting to ambush him, but 
he refused to turn back. When he reached 
a thicket, he was attacked from two sides 
and injured in the arm. With one arm 
he discharged his heavy gun twice and 
killed both his attackers. Realizing that 
they were the two sons of Barricini, he 
knew that he would be arrested for mur- 
der. He took refuge with some bandits 
friendly to his family. 

Lydia and Colonel Nevil, arriving in 
the village, learned of Orso’s disappear- 
ance, and they joined Colomba in fears 
for his safety. At last the bandits sent 
word that Orso had escaped and was hid- 
ing with them. Believing in his inno- 
cence, Lydia convinced her father that 


Orso had only defended himself against 
his would-be assassins. In fact, Colonel 
Nevil told the prefect that he and Lydia 
had heard Orso’s gun fire twice after two 
lighter guns had been fied. The colo 
nel’s reputation convinced the prefect 
that Orso had acted in self-defense. 

Colomba and Lydia visited Orso in his 
hideout. As the two young people de- 
clared their love for each other they were 
interrupted by the arrival of the police. 
Orso fled again. Colomba and Lydia were 
seized and returned to the prefect. By 
that time the prefect had proof that Orso 
had acted in self-defense, which carried 
no charge of murder. He demanded, how- 
ever, that Orso surrender to the authori- 
ties so that the affair could be settled le- 
gally. 

After his surrender Orso was found in- 
nocent of any crime. He and Lydia mar- 
ried and went to Italy. Colomba and 
Colonel Nevil accompanied them. Al- 
though Colomba soon learned the dress 
and manners of polite society, she often 
longed for her wild life in Corsica. One 
day she saw an old man who had almost 
lost his senses. She learned that he was 
old Barricini, who had been forced to 
flee Corsica after Orso’s vindication. Now 
he was a broken man, mourning the loss 
of his sons and his honor. He confessed 
to Colomba that he had indeed torn the 
page out of the notebook and substituted 
another name for his own. Colomba had 
no sympathy for the old man. She felt 
that his plight was due to his own evil 
and was glad that her father’s blood was 
now completely avenged. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Farce 

Time of plot: First century B.C. 

Locale: Ancient Greece 

First presented: c, 1592 


Principal characters: 


Sotinus, Duke of Ephesus 


AEGEON, a merchant of Syracuse 
ANTIPHOLUs oF EpHesus, and 
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ANTIPHOLUS OF SyrRAcusE, twin brothers, sons of Aegeon and Aemilia 


Dromio oF Epuesus, and 


Dromio oF Syracuse, twin brothers, attendants of above twins 


Aemitia, Aegeon’s wife 


Apriana, wife to Antipholus of Ephesus 


Luciana, Adriana’s sister 
A CourrTesan 


Critique: 

The Comedy of Errors is a farce- 
comedy at times bordering on slapstick. 
The situations make the farce, the charac- 
ters being only incidental to the plot. It 
required a nimble wit to place each char- 
acter at the right place at the exact time 
to increase the confusion already existing 
in the story. Here Shakespeare had no 
subtle moral, no lyrical expression of love, 
no purpose of any kind but to entertain 
with scenes of hilarious confusion. The 
reader must enter wholeheartedly into the 
spirit of fun and gaiety or his time is 
wasted. Absent is the perfection of struc- 
ture and characterization of Shakespeare’s 
later works, but nowheré does he surpass 
The Comedy of Errors in simple, side- 
splitting fun. 


The Story: 

Aegeon, a merchant of Syracuse re- 
cently arrived in Ephesus, was to be put 
to death because he could not raise a 
thousand marks for payment of his fine. 
The law of the time was that a native of 
either land must not journey to the other 
on penalty of his life or the ransom of a 
thousand marks. But when Solinus, Duke 
of Ephesus, heard Aegeon’s story, he gave 
the merchant one more day to try to raise 
the money. 

It was a sad and strange tale Aegeon 
told. He had, many years ago, journeyed 
to Epidamnum. Shortly after his wife 
joined him there she was delivered of 
identical twins. Strangely enough, at the 
same time and in the same house, another 
woman also bore twin boys, both identi- 
cal. The second wife and her husband 
were so poor that they could not care for 
their children, and so they gave them to 
Aegeon and his wife Aemilia, to be at- 


tendants to ¢heir two sons. On their way 
home to Syracuse, the six were ship- 
wrecked. Aemilia and the two with her 
were rescued by one ship, Aegeon and the 
other two by a different ship. Aegeon did 
not see his wife and the two children in 
her company again. When he reached 
eighteen years of age, Antipholus, the son 
reared by his father, grew anxious to find 
his brother, and he and his attendant set 
out to find their missing twin. Now they 
too were lost to Aegeon, and he had come 
to Syracuse to seek them. 

Unknown to Aegeon, his son and his 
attendant had just arrived in Ephesus. 
Antipholus and Dromio, his attendant, 
met first a merchant of the city, who 
warned them to say that they came from 
somewhere other than Syracuse, lest they 
suffer the penalty already meted out to 
Aegeon. Aucoholas having sent Dromio 
to find lodging for them, was utterly be- 
wildered when the servant returned and 
said that Antipholus’ wife waited dinner 
for him. What had happened was that the 
Dromio who came now to Antipholus was 
Dromio of Ephesus, servant and attend- 
ant to Antipholus of Ephesus. Antipholus 
of Syracuse had given his Dromio money 
to pay for lodging, and when he heard a 
tale of a wife about whom he knew 
nothing he thought his servant tricked 
him. He asked the servant to return his 
money. But Dromio of Ephesus had been 
given no money and professed no know}- 
edge of the sum. He was beaten soundly 
for dishonesty. Antipholus of Syracuse 
later heard that his money had been de- 
livered to the inn; he could not under- 
stand his servant's joke. 

A short time later the wife and sister- 
in-law of Antipholus of Ephesus met 
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Antipholus of Syracuse and, after berat- 
ing him for refusing to come home to 
dinner, accused him of unfaithfulness 
with another woman. Not understanding 
a thing of which Adriana spoke, Antiph- 
olus of Syracuse went to her home to din- 
ner, Dromio being assigned by her to 
guard the gate and allow no one to enter. 
Thus it was that Antipholus of Ephesus 
arrived at his home with his Dromio and 
was refused admittance. So incensed was 
he that he left his house and went to an 
inn. There he dined with a courtesan and 
gave her gifts intended for his wife. 

In the meantime Antipholus of Syra- 
cuse, even though almost believing that 
he must be the husband of Adriana, fell 
in love with her sister Luciana. But when 
he told her of his love, she called him an 
unfaithful husband and begged him to 
remain true to his wife. Dromio of Syra- 
cuse was pursued by a kitchen maid 
whom he abhorred; the poor girl mistook 
him for Dromio of Ephesus, who loved 
her. 

Even the townspeople and merchants 
were bewildered. A goldsmith delivered 
to Antipholus of Syracuse a chain meant 
for Antipholus of Ephesus and then tried 
to collect from the latter, who in turn 
stated that he had received no chain and 
accused the merchant of trying to rob 
him. 

Antipholus and Dromio of Syracuse de- 
cided to get out of the seemingly mad 
town as soon as possible, and the servant 
was sent to book passage on the first ship 
leaving the city. But Dromio of Syracuse 
brought back the news of the sailing to 
Antipholus of Ephesus, who by that time 
had been arrested for refusing to pay the 
merchant for the chain he had not re- 
ceived. Antipholus of Ephesus, believing 
the servant to be his own, sent Dromio of 
Syracuse to his house to get money for his 
bail. But before that Dromio returned 
with the money, Dromio of Ephesus came 
to Antipholus of Ephesus, naturally with- 
out the desired money. Meanwhile Dro- 
mio of Syracuse took the money to 
Antipholus of Syracuse, who had not sent 


for money and could not understand 
what his servant was talking about. To 
make matters worse, the courtesan with 
whom Antipholus of Ephesus had dined 
had given him a ring. Now she ap- 
proached the other Antipholus and de- 
manded the ring. Knowing nothing about 
the ring, he angrily dismissed the wench, 
who decided to go to his house and tell 
his wife of his betrayal. 

On his way to jail for the debt he did 
not owe, Antipholus of Ephesus met his 
wife. Wild with rage, he accused her of 
locking him out of his own house and of 
refusing him his own money for bail. 
She was so frightened that she asked the 
police first to make sure that he was se- 
curely bound and then to imprison him 
in their home so that she could care for 
him. 

At the same time Antipholus and 
Dromio of Syracuse were making their 
way toward the ship that would carry 
them away from this mad city. Antipholus 
was wearing the gold chain. The mer- 
chant, meeting them, demanded that 
Antipholus be arrested. To escape, Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse and his Dromio fled 
into an abbey. To the same abbey came 
Aegeon, the duke, and the executioners, 
for Aegeon had not raised the money for 
his ransom. Adriana and Luciana also 
ot demanding the release to them 
of Adriana’s husband and his servant. 
Adriana, seeing the two men take refuge 
in the convent, thought they were Anti- 
pholus and Dromio of Ephesus. At that 
instant a servant ran in to tell Adriana 
that her husband and Dromio had escaped 
from the house and were even now on 
the way to the abbey. Adriana did not 
believe the servant, for she herself had 
seen her husband and Dromio enter the 
abbey. Then Antipholus and Dromio of 
Ephesus appeared before the abbey. Ae- 
geon thought he recognized the son and 
servant. he had been seeking, but they 
denied any knowledge of him. The con- 
fusion grew worse until the abbess 
brought from the convent Antipholus and 
Dromio of Syracuse, who instantly rec- 
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ognized Aegeon. Then all the mysteries 
were solved. Adriana was reunited with 
her husband, Antipholus of Ephesus, and 
his Dromio had the kitchen maid once 
more, Antipholus of Syracuse was free to 
make love to Luciana. His Dromio was 
merely freed. Still more surprising, the 


abbess turned out to be Aegeon’s wife, 
the mother of the Antipholi. So the happy 
family was together again. Lastly, Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus paid his father’s ran- 
som and brought to an end all the errors 


of that unhappy day. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER 


Type of work: Essays 
Author: Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) 
Type of treatise: Confession and fantasy 
Time of treatise: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England and Wales 
First published: 1821 

Principal characters: 


Tuomas De Quincey, the narrator 


ANN, a prostitute 


Critique: 

This book is one of those works about 
which all educated people have heard 
but which few have read, in spite of the 
sensational subject, addiction to drugs. 
The modern reader has little patience 
with deliberate displays of erudition, with 
protracted sentimentality, with latinate 
periodic sentences, and with apostrophes 
to this abstraction or to that inanimate 
object. De Quincey was a conscious styl- 
ist in his attempt to give prose writing 
the imaginative and emotional qualities 
of poetry. But he was also prolix; and 
it is for this prolixity, perhaps, that he 
goes largely unread today. Still, Confes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater is worth 
treading: De Quincey forbore admirably 
here, hewing to or staying close to his 
theme throughout. As an inspiration to 
human beings who have succumbed to 
any pernicious habit and who despair 
of ever breaking free, the work is inval- 
uable. 


The Story: 

When Thomas De Quincey was about 
twenty-eight years of age, intense stom- 
ach pains drove him to take opium for 
relief. These stomach pains were a legacy 
from hardships that he endured as an 
adolescent. 


De Quincey’s father had died when the 
boy was seven. Thomas, the joint respon- 
sibility of four guardians, was sent to 
school, where he became an excellent 
Greek scholar. Later, at the Manchester 
Grammar School, he was so superior to 
his teachers in Greek that he soon felt 
a desire to leave the school. His guardi- 
ans being against this plan, however, he 
asked an old friend for money, received 
it, and planned to make his escape from 
a school which he felt had nothing to 
offer him intellectually. 

The day of his escape came. When 
the groom of his hall was carrying his 
book-laden trunk down a narrow stair- 
way, the man slipped and fell, the trunk 
clattering noisily to the floor below. 
Young De Quincey was sure he would 
be caught. But the incident, miraculous- 
ly, did not arouse the curiosity of the 
resident master, and the youth was able 
to get away. 

Seventeen-year-old De Quincey headed 
westward, walking through Wales, 
where, in Bangor, he took a room. His 
landlady was the ex-servant of a bishop’s 
family. On one of her regular visits to 
the bishop’s house, she disclosed that she 
was taking in lodgers. When she report- 
ed her disclosure to De Quincey, he took 
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exception to the tenor of her remarks 
concerning him, moved out of her house 
at once, and found lodging in inns. That 
type of lodging being relatively expen- 
sive, the young man soon found himself 
reduced to eating only once a day, and 
this a meal of only coffee or tea. The 
mountain air of Wales and the walking 
made him abnormally hungry, so that 
his having to subsist off berries and char- 
itable handouts hurt him physically. As 
time went by, he managed to earn a 
meager living by writing letters for the 
illiterate and by doing odd jobs. But the 
damage to his health had been done. 

His travels then took him from Wales 
to London, where, utterly destitute and 
afraid to reveal himself to any friends of 
his family, he lived for several months on 
little more than a small ration of bread; 
also, at that time, he slept out of doors. 
At last, in cold weather, an acquaintance 
gave him shelter in a large, almost empty 
house, where De Quincey’s companion 
was a ten-year-old girl. Pains in his 
stomach prevented his ever getting a 
proper night’s sleep; consequently, he 
slept by fits and snatches both day and 
night. The master of the house was a 
legal representative of money-lenders, 
but despite the man’s apparent lack of 
principles De Quincey found him gen- 
erous in his way. The little girl appeared 
to be a servant in the large house, which 
was situated near Soho Square. 

De Quincey walked the streets and 
often sat all day in parks, until Ann, a 
sixteen-year-old street-walker, befriended 
him. One night, when he had a violent 
attack of his stomach complaint, Ann 
spent part of her scant savings on wine 
and spices for him. 

Soon afterward he met an old family 
acquaintance who gave him money, thus 
ending De Quincey’s period of extreme 
poverty. Previously, he had been afraid 
to appeal to family friends for help for 
fear that his guardians would send him 
back to the grammar school. That he 
might have taken on literary work of 
some kind never occurred to him. Now, 


solvent for the moment, he made arrange- 
ments to get an advance on his patri- 
mony, which would not be legally his 
until his twenty-first birthday. 

After saying goodbye to Ann, he took 
a coach to Eton to get a signature that 
was required for an advance on his patri- 
mony. At Eton he called upon an ac- 
quaintance, young Lord Desart, who in- 
vited him to breakfast. Finding that he 
could not keep down the food, he took 
wine to his great comfort. Lord Desart, 
who was only eighteen, was reluctant to 
sign for security, but he finally consent- 
ed. De Quincey returned to London, 
where he found that Lord Desart’s sig- 
nature did not impress the money-lenders 
with whom he was negotiating for the 
advance. Again he was threatened with 
hardship; again, however, he was saved, 
for his reconciled relatives sent him to 
Oxford University. Meanwhile, before 
he left London, he searched unsuccess- 
fully for Ann. She was nowhere to be 
found, and he never saw her again. 

De Quincey, now nineteen, made fre- 
quent weekend trips to London from Ox- 
ford. One Sunday, while in the metropo- 
lis, he suffered agonies from neuralgic 
pains in the head, and a fellow student 
whom he encountered recommended opi- 
um for relief. He thereupon bought a 
small amount of Jaudanum, the tincture of 
opium, from an apothecary. He returned 
to his room and took the prescribed 
amount. The result seemed phenomenal 
to him; all his pain ceased, and he knew 
boundless pleasure. There was no intox- 
ication, as from wine or spirits; there 
was only a protracted sense of being ut- 
terly at peace with the world and with 
himself. ‘The opium uplifted the intellect 
rather than the animal spirits, and when 
its effect wore off there was no period of 
depression such as spirits induced. 

As a college student, De Quincey’s two 
great pleasures were to hear Grassini, an 
Italian soprano who often sang in Lon- 
don, or to take opium and afterward join 
the Saturday night crowds in the Lon- 
don markets. Even greater than these 
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pleasures, however, was that of withdraw- 
ing himself at the time when the opium 
had reached its maximum effect on his 
mind, so that he could get the most corn- 
plete enjoyment from his opium-induced 
dreams and visions. 

De Quincey left Oxford. In 1812 he 
took a cottage, where he studied German 
metaphysics and continued to take opi- 
um once a week. His health was ap- 
parently never better. Even after eight 
years of taking opium, he was able to say 
that he had not become a slave to the 
drug; he was still able to control the 
amount taken and the intervals between 
doses. 

But a recurrence, in 1813, of his old 
stomach disorder led him to take the 
drug every day. That he was already 
partially addicted was a secondary reason 
for his increased use of opium. For two 
years he took three hundred and twenty 
grains of opium daily, but at last he was 
able to reduce the amount to forty grains. 
Staying on that allowance, he experi- 
enced the happiest year of his life. 

About that time a Malay, traveling 
afoot, stopped for a night at the cot- 
tage. De Quincey was impressed by the 
aspect and garb of the Oriental. Before 
the man left the next morning, De Quin- 
cey gave him enough opium, divided into 
three parts, to kill a man if taken all at 
once. The Malay clapped all three pieces 
into his mouth and departed. De Quincey 
felt concern for several days, but to his 
relief he never heard or read of the un- 
timely death of a Malay in his part of 
Great Britain. 

In his little cottage in the mountains 
of northern England, De Quincey, in 
the winter of 1816-1817, knew complete 
happiness in his experience with opium. 
Deep snows, heavy rains, a snug cottage, 
a roaring fire, a large collection of good 
books, plenty of tea, and daily consump- 
tion of laudanum brought him idyllic 
happiness. 

But matters changed. Having become 
addicted to the daily taking of opium, it 
became impossible for him to reduce his 


daily allowance without bringing on ab- 
normal perspiration and excruciating ab- 
dominal pains. He soon lost interest in 
reading and the study of mathematics 
and philosophy. A friend sent him David 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation. The book aroused him 
from his lethargy long enough to write 
for publication on that popular subject. 
Then, unable to write a preface for his 
work, he shelved the project. He neg- 
lected household responsibilities. At 
night he lay awake in his bed, proces- 
sions of visions passing through his mind. 
These visions consisted largely of scenes 
from the English Civil War and from 
ancient Rome. Soon he found it difficult 
to distinguish between the real and the 
unreal. Furthermore, other dreams and 
visions took him into frightful abysses. 
Constantly depressed, he lost all normal 
sense of space and time, and he often 
had the sensation of having lived through 
a millennium. Also, he found himself 
able to recall insignificant events of his 
childhood, details which he had never 
been conscious of remembering. 

The opium dreams were periodic in 
subject matter: there were nights during 
which he dreamed historical scenes; then 
there was a period of architectural dreams 
—vast piles of buildings and enormous 
cities; these were followed by dreams of 
water—lakes, lagoons, vast oceans; and 
next a period of dreams in which count- 
less human faces presented themselves in 
peculiar situations to his mind’s eye. 

In May, 1818, his dream visions took 
on an Oriental theme. At times he was 
in Egypt, then in China, or in India. 
Where in previous dream sequences he 
had known only spiritual horrors, in 
these Oriental ones he sensed physical 
horror from reptiles and frightful birds. 

In the summer of 1819, De Quincey, 
still addicted to opium, dreamed of a 
graveyard in his own little valley. In the 
dream he arose and walked out of his 
cottage yard to enjoy the air. He thought 
he saw an Oriental city and, beneath a 
palm tree, Ann, the street-walker friend 
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of his youth. She did not speak; the dream 
faded and he found himself walking with 
her in the streets of London. Jn 1820 
one vision was so terrifying in its pro- 
fundity and breadth that he awoke and 
declared that he would never sleep again. 

Finally, he reasoned that he would 
surely die if he continued to take opium 


and that he might die in the attempt to 
break the habit. With so little choice, he 
decided to try, at least, to free himself 
from opium. He reduced his ration grad- 
ually and finally broke free, thus proving 
to himself that an addict may end a habit 
of seventeen years’ duration. 


CONINGSBY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881) 
Type of plot: Political romance 

Time of plot: 1832-1840 

Locale: England and Paris 

First published: 1844 


Principal characters: 


Harry Coninessy, 2 young nobleman 

Marguis or Monmout, his grandfather 

Smon1a, a wealthy young Jew, Coningsby’s friend 

Epirn Mitipanx, Coningsby’s sweetheart 

Oswaxip Mitipank, Edith’s father 

Mr. Ricpy, a member of Parliament 

Lucretia, a young Italian nohlewoman, later Lord Monmouth’s wife 
Frora, a member of a troupe of actors 


Critique: 

Coningsby occupies a special position in 
literature because of its varied aims. Not 
only is it the literary history of young 
Harry Coningsby’s fortunes, but it is an 
important political treatise as well. In it 
Disraeli traced the decline of the Whig 
and Tory factions and the developments 
which led to the birth of the Conservative 
Party. The characters may be readily 
identified with real personages of the time. 


The Story: 


Harry Coningsby was fourteen when 
he met his grandfather, the Marquis of 
Monmouth, for the first time. He had 
been placed in his grandfather's charge 
when he was still very young with the un- 
derstanding that his widowed mother, a 
commoner, was never to see him again. He 
had been turned over, sight unseen, to the 
care of Mr. Rigby, a member of Parlia- 
ment who sat for one of Lord Monmouth’s 
ten boroughs. 

Lord Monmouth, who preferred to live 
abroad, had returned to his native land in 


1832 in order to help fight the Reform 
Bill. Hearing favorable reports of his 
grandson, he had ordered Mr. Rigby to 
bring the boy from Eton to Monmouth 
House. Unfortunately, young Coningsby 
was unable to put out of his mind thoughts 
of his mother, who had died when he was 
nine, and he burst into tears at the sight 
of his grandfather. Lord Monmouth, dis- 
gusted by that sign of weakness, ordered 
him to be led away. He thought to himself 
that the sentimental boy’s future probably 
lay with the church. 

Fortunately, the boy became friendly 
with the marquis’ guests, Princess Co- 
Jonna and her stepdaughter, Lucretia. The 
princess passed on such glowing descrip- 
tions of Coningsby to his grandfather that 
they were on excellent terms by the time 
he returned to school. 

At Eton one of Coningsby’s close friends 
was Oswald Millbank, a manufacturer’s 
son. When Coningsby left Eton in 1835 
he went to explore Manchester’s factories 


before going to Coningsby Castle to join 
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his grandfather. During his journey he 
visited the Millbank mills. Oswald was 
abroad, but he was hospitably greeted by 
his friend’s father. At the Millbank man- 
sion Coningsby met beautiful but shy 
young Edith Millbank and learned from 
her Whig father that he favored the rise 
of a new force in government—a natural 
aristocracy of able men, not one composed 
of hereditary peers. 

Before departing for Coningsby Castle, 
young Coningsby was tempted to inquire 
about the striking portrait of a woman 
which graced the dining-room wall. His 
host, much upset by his question, made a 
brusque, evasive answer. 

Lord Monmouth, backing Mr. Rigby 
for reélection to Parliament, had returned 
to his borough and scheduled an elaborate 
program of dances, receptions, and plays, 
to gain a following for his Conservative 
candidate. Princess Colonna and Lucretia 
were again his grandfather's guests. 
Coningsby had no need, however, to con- 
fine his attentions to then, for as Lord 
Monmouth’s kinsman and possible heir he 
found himself much sought after. He 
found time also to encourage Flora, a mem- 
ber of the troupe of actors entertaining the 
marquis’ guests. The girl was shy and suf- 
fering from stage fright. 

Here Coningsby met Sidonia, a fabu- 
lously wealthy young Jew. Coningsby 
found his new friend impartial in his 
political judgments, not only because his 
fortune allowed him to be just but also 
because his religion disqualified him as a 
voter. Sidonia taught him, during their 
lengthy discussions, to look to the national 
character for England’s salvation. He be- 
lieved that the country’s weakness lay in 
developing class conflicts. 

Lucretia made a brief effort to attract 
Coningsby when she observed the favor in 
which his grandfather held him, but be- 
fore long she found Sidonia, a polished 
man of the world, more intriguing. But 
Sidonia was not to be captured. He was 
attracted by others’ intellects, and Lucretia 
could not meet him on his own level. 


After his holiday Coningsby went to 


Cambridge for his last years of study. Dur 
ing his first year there King William IV 
died and the Conservative cause fell in de- 
feat. Mr. Rigby was, as he had been for 
many years, the candidate from his bor- 
ough, and with the marquis to back him his 
victory seemed certain until Mr. Milbank 
entered the field. The manufacturer and 
the marquis had been enemies for many 
years, and their feud reached a climax 
when Millbank not only bought Hel- 
lingsley, an adjoining estate which Lord 
Monmouth had long coveted, but also de- 
feated his lordship’s candidate. 

Prepared for the worst, the defeated Mr. 
Rigby went to Monmouth House, where 
the marquis was in residence. He was 
pleasantly disappointed, however, for his 
employer's thoughts were not on him. Lord 
Monmouth was preparing to marry 
Lucretia, who, if she could not have the 
man she desired, was determined at least 
to obtain power and riches through mar- 
riage. 

A year after the wedding Coningsby 
was invited to join his grandfather and his 
bride in Paris at Christmas time. Stopping 
at his banker’s on his way through Lon- 
don, he was given a package of his 
mother’s correspondence. In the packet 
was a locket, with an exact copy of the 
portrait he had seen at Millbank. It was 
a picture of his mother. 

While visiting an art gallery in Paris 
with Sidonia, Coningsby again met Edith 
Millbank, who was traveling with her 
relatives, Lord and Lady Wallinger. 
Coningsby, who fell in love with her im- 
mediately, was distressed to hear reports 
that Sidonia intended to marry her. Find- 
ing the couple conversing on familiar 
terms one evening, he regretfully decided 
to withdraw from the scene. He returned 
to England. 

Disappointed in love, Coningsby de- 
voted himself to his studies for the re- 
mainder of his stay at Cambridge. Then, 
learning that Edith had not married and 
that Sidonia was no more than an old fam- 
ily friend, he went to Coningsby Castle 
in order to be near the Millbanks. 
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Coningsby spent every possible mo- 
ment with Edith and her family during 
the next few weeks. When her father dis- 
covered the lovers’ feelings, he asked 
Coningsby to leave. He would not, he 
explained, submit his daughter to the same 
fate the young man’s mother had suffered 
at Lord Monmouth’s hands. In this man- 
ner Coningsby learned that his mother 
had once been Mr. Millbank’s francée. 

Leaving Hellingsley, Coningsby went 
on a sea voyage from which he was called 
home by the marquis. Parliament faced 
another crisis, and Lord Monmouth had 
decided that Coningsby should stand as 
his candidate. Coningsby refused, for he 
was of the opinion that men should cut 
across party lines to establish recognition 
of the bond between property and labor. 

The same day Lord Monmouth faced 
his rebellious grandson he separated from 
Lucretia, who had proved unfaithful. 

The marquis died at Christmas of that 


year. Most of his fortune he left to Flora, 
who was his natural daughter. Coningsby 
was cut off with the interest on ten 
thousand pounds. 

Deeply disappointed in his expecta- 
tions, Coningsby gave up his clubs and 
most of his friends and began to study 
law. He had resigned himself to the pros- 
pect of years of drudgery when Mr. 
Millbank repented his decision. The man- 
ufacturer withdrew his candidacy in the 
1840 election to back Coningsby as the 
Tory candidate. Mr. Rigby was his rival 
candidate, but he was easily deftated. 

Not many months later Edith became 
Coningsby’s bride and went with him to 
live at Hellingsley, their wedding present 
from Mr. Millbank. As a final blessing, 
though not an unmixed one, Flora, who 
had always been weak, died, leaving the 
fortune she had inherited to the man who 
had befriended her many years before at 
Coningsby Castle. 


THE CONJURE WOMAN 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Charles Waddell Chesnutt (1858-1932) 


Type of plot: Regional romance 
Time of plot: Post-Civil War 
Locale: North Carolina 
First published: 1899 
Principal characters: 
Tre Narrator 
Annie, his wife 


Uncre Junius, his colored coachman 
Aunt Prcey, the conjure woman 


Critique: 

The first important American novelist 
of Negro descent, Charles Chesnutt has 
given us pure folktale and regional ro- 
mance in The Conjure Woman. Uncle 
Julius is a very real person, one who does 
not waste his stories on any occasion. 
Each tale has a motive, some for the 
benefit of Julius himself, others for the 
benefit of his white employers. His stories 
are fantasy in the purest form, but so 


delicately, so fancifully told that the 
reader grieves or rejoices, just as Uncle 
Julius wants him to. Charles Chesnutt 
has portrayed the old Negro retainer with 
fidelity and understanding. 


The Story: 


When the Narrator’s wife began to 
suffer ill effects from the severe Great 
Lakes climate, he began to look around 


THE CONJURE WOMAN by Charles Waddell Chesnutt. By permissi f th blish 
Mifflin Co. Copyright, 1899, by Charles W. Chesnutt. Renewed, 1527, By iheics WW Clement: ae 
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for a suitable place to take her. He had 
been engaged in grape culture in Ohio, 
and when he learned of a small North 
Carolina town that seemed to offer what 
he needed in climate and suitable land, 
he decided to buy an old, dilapidated 
plantation and settle there. An untended 
vineyard was already on the place; with 
a little care and expense the vines would 
flourish once morte. 

On the day that he took his wife Annie 
to look at the plantation they happened 
upon an ancient Negro who called him- 
self Uncle Julius. He advised them not 
to buy the plantation because it was 
goophered. Seeing they did not know that 
anything goophered was bewitched (con- 
jured), the old colored man asked per- 
mission to tell them the story of the 
vineyard. 

Many years before the war, when 
Uncle Julius was still a slave, the planta- 
tion owner had made many thousands of 
dollars from the grapes. Because the 
master could never keep the slaves from 
eating the rich grapes and stealing the 
wine made from them, he conceived the 
idea of having Aunt Peggy, a conjure 
woman living nearby, put a goopher on 
the vines. She made one that said that 
any Negro eating the grapes would die 
within a year. Most of the slaves stayed 
away from the grapes, but a few tried 
them in spite of the conjure—and they 
all died. When a new slave came to the 
plantation, no one remembered to tell 
him about the conjure, and he ate some 
of the grapes. So that he would not die, 
Aunt Peggy made him a counter-goopher. 
Then a strange thing happened. Every 
year, as the grapes tipened, this slave 
became so young and sprightly that he 
could do the work of several men, but 
in the fall, when the vines died, he with- 
ered and faded. This strange action went 
on for a year or two, until the master hit 
upon the idea of selling the slave every 
spring when he was so strong, and buying 
him back cheaply in the fall. By this 
transaction he made money each year. 

One year the master hired an expert to 


prune his vines, but the expert cut them 
out too deeply and the vines were ruined. 
Soon afterward the slave who had 
bloomed and withered with the vines 
died also. Some said he died of old age, 
but Uncle Julius knew that it was the 
goopher that finally overcame him. Uncle 
Julius advised strongly against buying the 
land because the conjure was still on. 

The Narrator bought the plantation, 
however, and it prospered. Later he 
learned that Uncle Julius had been living 
in a cabin on the place and sold the 
grapes. He always suspected that the story 
was told to prevent ruination of the old 
man’s business. He gave Uncle Julius 
employment as a coachman, and so the 
former slave was well cared for. 

At another time Annie wanted a new 
kitchen, and her husband decided to tear 
down an old schoolhouse on the place 
and use the lumber from it for the new 
building. Uncle Julius advised him 
against the plan. Strangely enough, that 
schoolhouse was goophered, too. The 
story was that a slave called Sandy was 
borrowed by others so often that his wom- 
an was afraid they would be separated 
forever. She was a conjure woman, and 
so she turned him into a tree. Each night 
she would turn him back into a man, 
and they would slip into her cabin until 
morning, when she would again change 
him into a tree. One day the woman was 
sent away from the plantation before she 
could change Sandy into a man. While 
she was away the master had the tree 
that was Sandy cut down to build a new 
kitchen. The slaves had a hard time fell- 
ing the tree, which twisted and turned 
and tried to break loose from the chains. 
At last they got it to the sawmill. Later 
the house was built, but it was never 
much use. The slaves refused to work 
there because at night they could hea 
moaning and groaning, as if someone 
were in great pain. Only Sandy’s woman, 
when she returned, would stay in the 
building, and she, poor girl, went out of 
her mind. 

Uncle Julius advised against using 
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goophered lumber for the new kitchen. 
It ae seemed that Uncle Julius needed 
the old schoolhouse for his church meet- 
ings. The goopher would not bother the 
worshipers; in fact, the preaching would 
help Sandy’s roaming spirit. There was 
nothing for the wife and her husband to 
do but buy new lumber for her kitchen. 
No one would want to use goophered 
wood. 

When the Narrator was about to buy 
a mule to use in cultivating some land, 
Uncle Julius warned him agairsst mules 
because most of them were conjured. 
Uncle Julius did, however, know of a 
horse for sale. After his employer bought 
the horse, which died within three 
months, Uncle Julius appeared in a new 
suit he had been admiring for some time. 

One day, when Annie felt depressed 
and listless, Uncle Julius told her and 
her husband about Becky, a slave traded 
for a horse. Taken away from her child, 
she grieved terribly. Aunt Peggy, the con- 
jure woman, turned the baby into a 
hummingbird so that he could fly down 
to his mother and be near her and soothe 
her. Later the conjure woman arranged 
to have Becky and her baby reunited. 
But Uncle Julius knew that she would 
never have had all that trouble if she 
had owned the hindfoot of a rabbit to 
protect her from harm. The story ssemed 
to cheer Annie, and her husband was not 


surprised later to find Uncle Julius’ rab- 
bit’s foot among her things. 

When the Narrator prepared to clear 
a piece of land, Uncle Julius warned him 
that the land was goophered and told 
him a harrowing tale about a slave turned 
into a gray wolf and tricked into killing 
his own wife, who had been changed 
into a cat. Although the gray wolf was 
said to haunt the patch of land, it did 
not seem to bother a bee tree from which 
Uncle Julius gathered wild honey. 

One day Annie’s sister Mabel and her 
fiancé quarreled bitterly. Uncle Julius 
had another story for them about Chloe, 
a slave who ruined her life because she 
was jealous. Chloe listened to a no-account 
rival and believed his story that her lover 
was meeting another woman. When she 
learned that she had lost her lover be- 
cause she allowed her jealousy to trick 
her, she sorrowed and died. Even the 
conjure woman could not help her. Mabel 
listened to the story and then ran to her 
fiancé, who just happened to be close to 
the spot where Julius had stopped their 
carriage. Later on the young man seemed 
to develop a special fondness for Uncle 
Julius. After the wedding he tried to hire 
the old Negro into his service, but Uncle 
Julius remained faithful to his employers. 
He thought they needed his advice and 
help. 


THE CONSCIOUS LOVERS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729) 
Type of plot: Sentimental comedy 

Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1722 


Principal characters: 


Youne Bzvit, a young gentleman of fortune 

Sim Joun Bevit, young Bevil’s father 

Inprana Danvers, a girl befriended by young Bevil 

Lucinpa SzAranp, engaged to young Bevil 

Mk. SEALAnp, Lucinda’s father 

Mr. Myrtzez, young Bevil’s friend, in love with Lucinda Sealand 
Mr. CimBerron, a suitor for Lucinda Sealand’s hand 
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Critique: 

The Conscious Lovers, often called 
Steele’s finest play, began the vogue of 
sentimental comedy and marked a depar- 
ture from the comedy of manners popu- 
lar during the late eighteenth century. 
In this drama the virtues of the true gen- 
tleman, as opposed to those of the wit 
and fop, are clearly demonstrated. The 
characters are frankly middle-class people 
instead of the nobility. The lovers are 
frank in their affections and the father 
is portrayed as the object of filial affec- 
tion, whereas in earlier drama he had 
been the object of ridicule, often a bar 
to the enjoyment of a fortune. As a so- 
cial reformer Steele advanced two doc- 
trines: the abolishment of marriage as 
simply a contractual affair, and the ab- 
surdity of the barbaric practice of duel- 
ing. The latter doctrine he had presented 
earlier in a famous number of The Spec- 
tator. Steele, unlike earlier dramatists of 
the period, sought to give good examples 
to his audiences. 


The Story: 

Young Bevil, a gentleman of some for- 
tune, was engaged to marry the daughter 
of Mr. Sealand. Although he was not in 
love with the girl, he had agreed to mar- 
ty her at his father’s request. On the day 
of the marriage, however, there was some 
doubt that the marriage would take place, 
for the bride’s father had discovered that 
Bevil was paying the bills of a young 
woman he had brought back from France. 
Fearing that the young woman, called 
Indiana, was Bevil’s mistress, Mr. Sea- 
land did not want to see his daughter 
married to a man who kept another 
woman. 

The fathers did not know that Bevil 
had sent a letter to Lucinda Sealand 
which gave her his permission to break off 
the marriage at that late date. Bevil had 
done so because he knew that Lucinda 
was really in love with his friend, Mr. 
Myrtle, and because he himself wanted 
to marry Indiana. Shortly after the letter 
was sent, Sir John’s valet told young 


Bevil that the marriage would probably 
be broken by Mr. Sealand. Bevil then 
confided in the servant that Indiana was 
the daughter of the British merchant 
named Danvers, who had disappeared in 
the Indies soon after the ship in which 
Indiana, her mother, and her aunt had 
been traveling to join him had been cap- 
tured by French privateers. 

Shortly afterward Myrtle arrived at 
Bevil’s apartment and told his friend that 
a third marriage arrangement was in the 
wind that day. Mrs. Sealand was trying 
to wed her daughter to Mr. Cimberton, 
a queer fellow with peculiar ideas about 
wives and a great deal of money; Mrs. 
Sealand was willing to overlook strange 
notions in favor of the fortune her daugh- 
ter might marry. The only thing that pre- 
vented the marriage contract from being 
settled that day was the non-appearance 
of Cimberton’s wealthy uncle. Bevil sug- 
gested to Myrtle that he and Bevil’s serv- 
ant Tom, an artful rascal, disguise them- 
selves as lawyers and go to the Sealand 
house in an attempt to prevent the mar- 
riage or, at least, to find out what could 
be done to keep the contract from being 
signed. 

Meanwhile Indiana’s aunt was caution- 
ing her against the attentions of Bevil. 
The aunt could not believe, despite In- 
diana’s reports of Bevil’s behavior, that 
the young man was helping Indiana and 
paying her bills without intending to make 
her his mistress. As they continued to 
argue, Bevil himself appeared. Indiana 
tried to learn in private conversation what 
his intentions were, for she loved him 
very much. He would only reply that he 
did everything for her because he found 
pleasure in doing good, Wanting him to 
love her, she felt rather hurt. Secretly, 
Bevil had promised himself that he would 
never tell her of his affection as long as 
his father had not given permission for 
a marriage to her. 

At the Sealand house, in the mean- 
time, Lucinda was subjected to the 
humiliation of an inspection by Mr. Cim- 
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berton, who in company with Mrs. Sea- 
land looked at Lucinda as he might look 
at a prize mare he was buying for his 
stable. While they were talking over her 
good and bad points, Myrtle and Bevil’s 
servant, disguised as lawyers, put in their 
appearance. They learned very little, ex- 
cept that Mrs. Sealand was determined 
to wed her daughter to Cimberton as soon 
as possible. Upon leaving the house, 
Bevil’s servant received a letter from Lu- 
cinda for his master. Myrtle, who was of 
a very jealous disposition, suspected du- 
plicity on Bevil’s part and instantly sent 
him a challenge to a duel. 

Myrtle appeared at Bevil’s apartment 
a few minutes after his challenge. Bevil 
refused at first to be a party to a duel, 
out when Myrtle heaped many insults 
upon Bevil and Indiana, calling the lat- 
ter Bevil’s whore, his language so en- 
raged Bevil that he said he would fight. 
A moment later Bevil regained control of 
himself. Realizing how foolish a duel 
would be, he showed Myrtle the letter 
from Lucinda, which only thanked Bevil 
for giving her permission to break off 
the wedding. 

Sir John and Mr. Sealand met. Mr. 
Sealand refused to go on with the mar- 
riage that day until he had satisfied him- 
self as to the relationship between Indi- 
ana and Bevil. Sir John agreed to wait 
until the investigation had been made. 

Bevil and Myrtle decided to make one 
more attempt to terminate the possible 
marital arrangements of Mrs. Sealand for 
her daughter. Myrtle disguised himself 
as Cimberton’s uncle and went to the 
Sealand house. There Lucinda discovered 
his identity, but she kept it from her 
mother and the unwelcome suitor. 

At the same time Mr. Sealand had 


gone to Indiana’s home. As soon as he 
entered the house Indiana’s aunt recog- 
nized him as someone she had known 
before, but she decided not to reveal her- 
self to him. Questioned, Indiana said that 
she had been befriended by Bevil but 
that he had made no effort to seduce her. 
Her deportment and her narrative as- 
sured Mr. Sealand that there was no il- 
licit relationship between the two. When 
she had finished her story, telling of her 
lost father and the capture of herself, her 
mother, and her aunt by French priva- 
teers, he asked her father’s name. She 
told him it was Danvers. Mr. Sealand 
then announced that Indiana was his 
long-lost daughter, and he identified some 
trinkets she had as those belonging to his 
first wife and their child. When Indiana’s 
aunt appeared, identifying herself as Mr. 
Sealand’s sister, he recognized her at 
once. He told them that he had changed 
his name after undergoing certain difh- 
culties in the Indies. 

Mr. Sealand readily agreed to a mar- 
triage between his new-found daughter 
and Bevil. At that moment Sir John, 
young Bevil, and a group from the Sea- 
land house arrived. Sir John, hearing the 
news, was pleased at the prospect of a 
marriage between Indiana and his son. 
Bevil, anxious to aid his friend Myrtle, 
then requested that a marriage be ar- 
ranged between his friend and Lucinda 
Sealand. Cimberton tried to intercede on 
his own behalf until Mr. Sealand in- 
formed him that only half his fortune 
would now go to Lucinda. Cimberton, who 
was more anxious for the money than the 
girl, departed in a huff, whereupon Myr- 
tle, who was still disguised as Cimberton’s 
uncle, threw off the disguise and claimed 
Lucinda for his bride. 


CORIOLANUS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical tragedy 

Time of plot: Third century 

Locale: Rome, Corioli, and Antium 

First presented: c. 1609 
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Principal characters: 


Carus Marcrus Corroanus, a noble Roman 


Tirus Larrius, and 


Comuntus, generals against the Volscians 
Menentus Acrippa, friend of Coriolanus 
Tutius Auripius, general of the Volscians 


Srcinrus VeLutus, and 


Junius Brutus, tribunes of the people 
VoLumnta, mother of Coriolanus 
Vircix1a, wife of Coriolanus 


Critique: 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus, a powerful 
study of a man’s willful spirit and his in- 
ability to follow the advice of those who 
would help him, moves with a fluency not 
found in all of Shakespeare’s plays. This 
faster tempo is the result, chiefly, of a 
terseness of line and a highly compact 
unity of plot. The play is devoid of pro- 
longed soliloquy and subplot to divert the 
attention, with the whole action so closely 
geared to the title character that the play 
leaves but a single impression upon au- 
dience and reader alike. 


The Story: 

Caius Marcius, a brilliant soldier, was 
attempting to subdue a mob in Rome 
when he was summoned to lead his troops 
against the Volscians from Corioli. The 
Volscians were headed by Tullus Aufidius, 
also a great soldier and perennial foe of 
Marcius. The hatred the two leaders had 
for each other fired their military ambi- 
tions. Marcius’ daring as a warrior, known 
by all since he was sixteen, led him to 
pursue the enemy inside the very gates of 
Corioli. Locked inside the city, he and his 
troops fought so valiantly that they over- 
came the Volscians. Twice wounded, the 
victorious general was garlanded and 
hailed as Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 

On his return to Rome, Coriolanus was 
further proclaimed by patrician, consul, 
and senator; and he was recommended for 
the office of consul, an appointment 
whole-heartedly approved by the nobles. 
Because the citizens also had to vote on his 
appointment, Coriolanus, accompanied 
by Menenius Agrippa, went to Sicinius 
and Brutus, the plebian tribunes, to seek 
their approval. 


The people had long held only con- 
tempt for Coriolanus because of his ar- 
rogance and inhumane attitude toward 
all commoners. Although coached and 
prompted by Menenius to make his ap- 
peal as a wound-scarred soldier of many 
wars, Coriolanus was not able to bring 
himself to solicit the citizens’ approval. He 
could only request and demand their sup- 
port, which he got from individuals ap- 
proached at random on the streets. 

But Brutus and Sicinius, as representa- 
tives of the common people, were not will- 
ing to endorse the elevation of Coriolanus 
to office. Voicing the opinions of many 
citizens in their accusations against 
Coriolanus for his abuses in denying the 
people food from the public storehouses 
and for his insolence, Brutus and Sicinius 
urged the citizens to rescind their votes 
for Coriolanus. They pointed out that his 
military prowess was not to be denied, but 
that this very attribute would result in 
further suppression and misery for the 
people. Coriolanus’ ambitions, they pre- 
dicted, would lead to his complete 
domination of the government, thereby 
destroying their democracy. 

The repeated pleading by Menenius, 
Cominius, and the senators that Corio- 
lanus relent and approach the tribunes 
civilly in order to realize his political de- 
sires gave rise to Volumnia’s admonition 
that he take the measures advised and gain 
the election. Volumnia, appealing to his 
responsibility as a Roman, pointed out 
that service to one’s coun was not 
shown on the battlefield alone and that 
Coriolanus must use certain strategies and 
tactics for victory in peace as well as in 
war. 
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Coriolanus misconstrued his mother’s 
suggestions. She had taught him arro- 
gance, nurtured his desires in military 
matters, and boasted of his strength and 
of her part in developing his dominating 
personality. Because of her attitude, 
Coriolanus inferred that his mother in her 
older years was asking for submissiveness 
and compliance. Although he promised 
Volumnia that he would deal kindly with 
the people, it was impossible for him to 
relent. 

Virgilia, his wife, who had never con- 
doned his soldiership, lent her pleas to 
those of the group, but he spurned her ap- 
peal to his vanity as a capable political 
leader and to his responsibility as a father 
and husband. 

Coriolanus’ persistence in his derision 
and mockery of the citizens led to an up- 
rising against him. Drawing his sword, he 
would have stood alone against the mob, 
but Menenius and Cominius, fearing that 
the demonstration might result in an over- 
throw of the government, prevailed upon 
him to withdraw to his house before the 
crowd assembled. 

Coriolanus, mistaking the requests of 
his friends and family that he yield to the 
attitudes of the common people for denials 
of loyalty and devotion to him, displayed 
such arrogance that he was banished from 
Rome. Tullus Aufidius, learning what was 
happening, prepared his armies to take ad- 
vantage of the civil unrest in Rome. 

Coriolanus, in disguise for protection 
against the many who would avenge the 
deaths of those whom he had killed 
earlier, went to Antium to offer his 
services to Aufidius against Rome. When 
Coriolanus removed his disguise, Aufidius, 
who well knew the Roman’s ability as a 
military leader, willingly accepted his 
presence and his offer to aid in the 
Volscian campaign. Aufidius divided his 
army in order that he and Coriolanus each 
could lead a unit, thereby broadening the 
scope of his efforts against the Romans. 
Aufidius foresaw in his plan the possibil- 
ity of avenging his earlier defeats by 
Coriolanus. When they had taken Rome, 


Aufdius thought, the hatred the Romans 
held for Coriolanus would make easy his 
dominance over the arrogant patrician. 

The Romans heard with dismay of 
Coriolanus’ affiliation with Aufidius; their 
only hope, it was claimed, was to appeal 
to Coriolanus to spare the city. Although 
Menenius and Cominius blamed the 
tribunes for the banishment of Corio- 
lanus, they went as messengers to the 
great general in his camp outside the gates 
of Rome. Unsuccessful in their efforts, 
Cominius returned to inform the citizens 
that Coriolanus, in spite of old friend- 
ships, would not be swayed in his inten- 
tions to annihilate the city. Coriolanus 
could not, Cominius reported, take time 
to find the few grains who were his 
friends among all the chaff that he in- 
tended to burn. 

Menenius, sent to appeal again to 
Coriolanus, met with the same failure, 
Coriolanus maintaining that his ears were 
stronger against the pleas than the city 
gates were against his might. Calling the 
attention of Aufidius to his firm stand 
against the Romans, he asked Aufidius to 
report his conduct to the Volscian lords. 
Aufidius promised and praised the general 
for his stalwartness. While Conrolanus 
was vowing that he would not hear the 
pleas of another Roman, he was inter- 
rupted by women’s voices calling his 
name. 

The petitioners were Volumnia, Vir- 
gilia, and young Marcius, his son. Re- 
affirming to Aufidius his determination to 
demolish Rome, he told the callers he 
would not be moved, and he urged 
Aufidius to observe his unyielding spirit. 
Volumnia answered that their requests for 
leniency and mercy were in vain since he 
had already proclaimed against kindli- 
ness; therefore, they would not appeal to 
him. She also declared that he made it im- 
possible for them to pray to the gods; they 
could not pray for victory for Rome, be- 
cause such supplication would be against 
him, and to pray for his success in the 
campaign was to betray their country. 
Volumnia suggested that she was not seek- 
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ing advantage for either the Romans or 
the Volscians. Asking only for reconcilia- 
tion between the two governments, she 
declared that Coriolanus would be a hero 
to both sides if he could arrange an 
honorable peace between them. 

Moved by his mother’s reasoning, 
Coriolanus announced to Aufidius that he 
would frame a convenient peace between 
the two forces. Even Aufidius declared 
that he had been moved by Volumnia’s 
solemn pleas and wise words. Volumnia, 
Virgilia, and young Marcius returned to 
Rome, there to be welcomed for the suc- 
cess of their intercession with Coriolanus. 

Aufidius withdrew to Antium to await 
the return of Coriolanus and their meet- 
ing with the Roman ambassadors. But as 


Aufidius reviewed the incidents of the 
day, he realized that peace would nullify 
his plan for revenge against Coriolanus. 
Also, he was aware of the favorable regard 
the Volscians had for the Roman. He had 
to remove the man who had been his 
conqueror in war and who might become 
his subduer in peace. At a meeting of the 
Volscian lords Aufidius armounced that 
Coriolanus had betrayed the Volscians by 
depriving them of victory. In the con- 
fusion he stabbed Coriolanus to death. 
Regretting his deed, he then eulogized 
Coriolanus and said that he would live 
forever in men’s memory. One of the 
Volscian lords pronounced Coriolanus the 
most noble corpse that was ever followed 
to the grave. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Alexandre Dumas, father (1802-1870) 


Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: 1841 
Locale: Corsica and Paris 
First published: 1845 


Principal characters: 


ALExANDRE Dumas, narrator of the story and traveler in Corsica 
Lucien pez Francut, a Corsican at whose home Dumas spent a night 
Louis bE Franc, Lucien’s brother, and a law student in Paris 
EmeELIg, a married woman with whom Louis is in love 

M. pe Cuareau-REeNaAub, Louis’ rival for Emelie’s affections 


Critique: 

The story of Lucien and Louis, two 
brothers unlike in temperament and in- 
terests, yet held together by a bond which 
stretches even beyond the grave, is in the 
true romantic vein. The pace of the novel 
never lags; its colorfulness is in the florid, 
robust tradition of French romanticism. 


The Story: 

In March, 1841, Alexandre Dumas 
was traveling, with his horse and guide, 
on the island of Corsica. One day he 
arrived at the top of a hill overlooking 
the towns of Olmeto and Sullacaro; and 
in accordance with the custom followed 
by travelers on that island, he surveyed 
the scene before him in order to decide 


at whose house he would spend the night. 


Hospitality was an ancient art on Corsica, 
where it was considered an honor to enter- 
tain a guest without recompense. From 
his vantage point Dumas decided upon 
a house which his guide informed him 
was the Sullacaro property of Madame 
Savilia de Franchi. 

The weary traveler was cordially wel- 
comed by Madame de Franchi and shown 
to the room of her absent son, Louis. 
She promised that her other son would 
soon be home and would pay his respects 
on his arrival. A few minutes later young 
Lucien de Franchi knocked at the guest’s 
door. 

Dumas gathered from the youth’s con- 
versation that there was little likeness 
between the twin de Franchi brothers in 
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appearance or tastes. Lucien, browned and 
robust, was dressed in riding clothes. He 
could not, he said, be forced to leave his 
native mountains. Louis, he declared, 
was a student who had spent most of 
his time indoors with his books. In spite 
of variance in interests, Lucien continued, 
they were devoted to each other. 

So that they might continue their con- 
versation while he dressed, Lucien invited 
the guest to his room, a chamber in con- 
trast with that of the absent Louis. The 
student’s room was furnished in the 
modern French manner and filled with 
books. Lucien’s furniture was all of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 
walls were hung with weapons of every 
type. Lucien exhibited two pistols, each 
bearing a similar date and inscription on 
its butt, which had belonged to his father 
and mother. 

When the two men rejoined Madame 
de Franchi, she anxiously asked Lucien 
if he had anything to tell her about Louis. 
He replied that he had not. To the guest 
Lucien explained that the brothers, born 
attached and cut apart, experienced like 
impressions at the same time. Because he 
had felt melancholy for the past few days, 
he knew his brother must be in trouble. 
He knew Louis was not dead, however, 
for if he had been he would have seen 
his twin in a vision. 

At dinner Lucien explained that he 
had to go out later, as he had been chosen 
mediator to bring to an end an ancient 
vendetta between the Orlandi and Co- 
lonna families. ‘That evening Lucien was 
to meet with the leader of the Orlandi 
clan at a ruin about a league from town 
so that a reconciliation might take place 
the following day. He invited Dumas to 
accompany him. 

In the moonlight they climbed a hill 
on which stood the ruins of an old house 
which had belonged to an ancestress of 
the de Franchis, a woman who some four 
hundred years before had become in- 
volved in a feud with the de Guidice 
tamily. The pistols in Lucien’s room 


celebrated the end of the vendetta, con- 
cluded when his parents had simultane- 
ously killed two brothers, the last of their 
hereditary enemies. 

The head of the Orlandi clan agreed, 
after some urging, to bring his family to 
Sullacaro the following morning so that 
a peace treaty with the Colonna clan 
might be signed. After Lucien had shot 
a pheasant, he and his guest began their 
descent to the town. 

The following morning Dumas was on 
hand to witness the conciliation of the 
Orlandi and Colonna families as they 
marched from either end of the town to 
stand before the church. After a pact had 
been signed before the village notary, the 
clan leaders attended mass together. 

That afternoon Dumas was forced to 
leave for Paris. After exchanging his 
hunting belt for one of Lucien’s daggers, 
he started for the coast. Lucien had given 
Dumas a letter for his brother, and Mad- 
ame de Franchi had begged that he him- 
self should deliver it. The author sought 
out the young man immediately on his 
arrival in Paris. Louis was not at home. 
In answer to a note left by Dumas, he 
came to call the next day. Dumas was 
surprised at the resemblance between 
Louis and his brother. In response to in- 
quiries, the young man admitted that he 
had been suffering from a bitter private 
grief. Unfortunately, he was in a hurry 
and could not stay long that day. It was 
agreed that he and Dumas would meet 
the following night at an opera ball. 

When he kept his appointment with 
his new friend, Louis appeared distraught 
and at first did not want to accompany 
Dumas to a supper party to be given after 
the ball by D—, a friend of the writer. 
When he understood, however, that a 
M. de Chateau-Renaud would be present 
and that this gentleman had a bet with 
his host that he would bring a certain 
unidentified personage with him, the Cor- 
sican declared he would go. 

At the party Dumas and Louis discoy- 
ered that de Chateau-Renaud had gam- 
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bled on bringing a young married woman 
with him and on being able to present 
her before four o'clock. The couple ar- 
rived only a few minutes before the hour, 
the man forcing rather than escorting 
his companion. When she realized, from 
the few words which de Chateau-Renaud 
let slip to their host, that she had been 
the object of a bet, she insisted on leaving 
immediately and asked Louis to take her 
home. When the young man consented, 
he was challenged by de Chateau-Renaud. 
Although he had never handled a weap- 
on, Louis accepted the challenge. 

Later that day Dumas called on his 
young friend and agreed to serve as a 
second in the duel. Louis explained that 
Emelie, the young woman whose cause 
he had championed, had been entrusted 
to his care by her husband, a sea captain. 
Deeply in love with her, he had made 
every effort to conceal his passion. When, 
to his dismay, he realized she was car- 
rying on an affair with de Chateau- 
Renaud, he had attempted to reprove her 
but had been accused of jealousy for his 
pains. Then, by chance, he had been in- 
vited to D—’s party, where Emelie had 
appeared as the result of de Chateau- 
Renaud’s wager. 

The duel, with pistols, was to take 
place next morning at nine. Dumas ar- 
rived at Louis’ rooms at seven-thirty and 
found the young man writing a letter 


in which he informed his mother and 
brother that he was writing in a lucid 
interval, but that he would soon be dead 
of brain fever. He explained to Dumas 
that he had been visited by his father the 
previous night and been told that he 
would die. Not wishing his family to 
know the true circumstances of his death, 
he asked his friend to send the letter so 
that Lucien would not come to Paris seek- 
ing vengeance and so, perhaps, be killed. 

The young Corsican died, as he had 
predicted. A bullet entered below his 
sixth rib, and came out just above his hip 
on the other side of his body. Dumas 
mailed the letter as he had promised. 

Five days later he was surprised by a 
visit from Lucien, who could not yet 
have learned of his brother’s fate. The 
Corsican declared he had been out riding 
the day his brother was killed, and at the 
moment of Louis’ death he had felt as 
though a bullet had pierced him also. 
To Dumas’ astonishment, he showed an 
inflamed mark below the sixth rib on his 
own body. The following morning he had 
set out for Paris, with his mother’s bless- 
ing. 

“Two days later Lucien stood facing 
de Chateau-Renaud on the spot where 
his brother had fallen. An instant later 
de Chateau-Renaud lay dead, a bullet 
through his head, and Lucien shed his 
first tears since Louis’ death. 


THE COSSACKS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: The Caucasus 

First published: 1863 


Principal characters: 


OLyENtn, 2 Russian aristocrat 


Maryanga, a Cossack girl 


Luxasuxa, a young Cossack, betrothed to Maryanka 
Unciz Yerosuxa, an old Cossack retired from service 


Critique: 
The Cossacks is one of Tolstoy’s lesser 


known and shorter novels, but in it is one 


of the finest pictures of Cossack life and 
the Cossack people in all Russian litera- 
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ture. Against that primitive background 
Tolstoy placed two psychological prob- 
lems. The first is that of a young man who 
wants to love and who wants to fit into 
society. The second problem is that of the 
difficulty of a primitive society in accept- 
ing the domination of a higher culture. In 
the reactions of a Russian aristocrat and 
a Cossack girl one sees quite clearly the 
same problems that occurred when a body 
of Russians appeared in a Cossack village 
to aid in defending the borders. The two 
groups could not at all times admire, 
respect, or conceive affection for one an- 
other, despite the fact that they were al- 
lied against a strong and determined foe. 


The Story: 

Olyenin, a young Russian aristocrat, 
decided to leave the society of Moscow 
and enter the army as a junior officer for 
service in the Caucasus. There were a 
number of reasons for his decision: he had 
squandered a large part of his estate, he 
was bored with what he considered an 
empty life, and he was in some embarrass- 
ment because of a love affair in which he 
could not reciprocate the woman’s love. 

Olyenin left the city after a farewell 
party one cold, wintry night. He and 
his servant, Vanyusha, traveled steadily 
southward toward the Caucasus, Jand of 
the Cossacks. The farther Olyenin went 
on his journey the better he felt about the 
new life he was about to begin. In a year’s 
service he saw the opportunity to save 
money, to rearrange his philosophy, and 
to escape from a mental state which did 
not permit him to love. He was sure that 
in a new environment he could become 
less egocentric, that he could learn to love 
others as he loved himself. 

Shortly after-he joined his unit, he was 
one of a force sent out along the Terek 
tiver line to guard against depredations by 
the tribes who lived in the mountains and 
on the steppes south of the river. The 
troops were to reinforce the Cossacks who 
lived in the narrow strip of verdant land 
which bordered the river. Olyenin’s unit 
was stationed in the village of Novomlin, 


a small settlement of houses and farms 
with a population of less than two thou- 
sand people, mainly Cossacks. 

The Cossack men spent their time in 
hunting and standing guard at posts along 
the Terek river, while the women tended 
the homes and farms. When Olyenin’s 
unit moved into the village, he, as an aris- 
tocrat, was not assigned duties with the 
troops, and so his time was largely his 
own. 

The Cossacks did not like the Russian 
troops, for there were years of anally 
and different cultures to be reconciled. 
Olyenin, quartered in the house of a Cos- 
sack ensign, soon learned that he was 
not welcome. They were accepting him 
and his servant only because the house- 
hold had to take them in. 

In the house lived an ensign, his wife, 
and their daughter Maryanka. The girl 
had been spoken for in marriage by a 
young Cossack, Lukashka, a hero in his 
village because he had saved a boy from 
death by drowning and had killed a 
mountain tribesman who had attempted 
to swim across the river during a raid. 
Olyenin quickly became infatuated with 
Maryanka. He did not know how to act 
in her presence, however, because he was 
bewildered by the possibility of a love 
affair between himself and the young, un- 
cultured Cossack girl. 

Olyenin made friends with Lukashka, 
whom he met at an outpost while hunt- 
ing, and Uncle Yeroshka, an old Cossack 
whose days of service were over. In 
Yeroshka’s company Olyenin went hunt- 
ing almost every day. He disliked drinking 
bouts, gambling at cards with the other of- 
ficers, and the pleasure they found in pur- 
suing the women of the village whose 
husbands and sweethearts were away on 
duty. Olyenin was happier alone or with 
Yeroshka hunting in the woods along the 
Terek, where he could try to work out his 
emotional problems. 

At last Olyenin began to feel that he 
could be happy through generosity to 
others. He discovered that he enjoyed giv- 
ing a horse to Lukashka and presenting 
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old Yeroshka with small gifts that meant 
little to Olyenin but a great deal to the old 
man. In addition, Olyenin won the re- 
spect of the Cossacks by his ability to 
shoot pheasants on the wing, a new feat to 
the Cossacks, who had never even seen it 
done before. 

As time passed Olyenin became more 
and more aware of Maryanka’s presence. 
When the girl’s parents announced 
that she was formally engaged to 
young Lukashka, the announcement 
made Olyenin decide that he, too, was 
really in love with her. He turned over in 
his mind the possibilities that such a love 
would entail. He could not imagine tak- 
ing the girl back to Moscow, into the so- 
ciety to which he had expected to return 
after his tour of duty, nor could he 
imagine settling down for life in the Cos- 
sack village. Although his stay there 
meant a great deal to him, he knew that 
he could never be happy following the 
primitive life he saw there, for he had too 
many ties, both social and material, in 
the world he had temporarily left. 

While Olyenin helped Maryanka pick 
grapes in the vineyards, he had an op- 
Paani to declare his love. Maryanka 
neither became angry nor repulsed him, 
although she gave him little encourage- 
ment. Later Olyenin, able to press his suit 
at various times, promised to marry the 
Cossack girl. She, on her part, refused to 


say that she would marry him, for she too 
realized the difficulties such a marriage 
would bring about. Unlike most of the 
Cossack girls, she was not free with her 
favors and refused to let either Olyenin 
or Lukashka share her bed. Lukashka, 
well aware of what was happening, was 
not worried; he felt that the situation 
would right itself because he was actually 
the better man of the two. 

One day a small band of marauders 
from across the Terek appeared a short 
distance from the village. When the Cos- 
sacks, accompanied by Olyenin, made a 
sortie against them, the outlaws tied them- 
selves together, so that they could not run 
away while they made a stand against the 
Cossacks. After the battle Lukashka, 
wounded by a gunshot, was carried back 
to the village, where it was discovered 
that he could not recover from his wound. 
Maryanka, faced with the death of the 
man her parents had chosen as her hus- 
band, realized that her life and people 
were widely separated from Olyenin and 
the culture for which he stood. Decidin 
that she could never have any lasting af- 
fection for the Russian, she told Olyenin 
bluntly of her decision. Olyenin requested 
a change of duty to another unit. Permis- 
sion for the transfer having been granted, 
he and his servant left the village and the 
kind of life he never could learn to accept. 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sarah Ome Jewett (1849-1909) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Oldfields, Maine 

First published: 1884 


Principal characters: 


Nan Parincz, a student of medicine 
Mrs. Tuacuer, her grandmother 


Dr. Lesxie, her guardian 


Miss Nancy Pruvcez, her aunt 


Critique: 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s A Country Doctor 
is a good example of the local color novel. 


The plot is simple and subordinated to 
the description of the environment and 
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the customs and habits of the people 
therein, but the novel is a highly success- 
ful and satisfying book. 


The Story: 


One cold winter night while Mrs. 
Thacher and two of her neighbors were sit- 
ting around the stove and gossiping about 
neighborhood activities, they were inter- 
rupted by a noise at the door. Adeline 
Thacher Prince had fallen on the door- 
step. In her arms she held her infant 
daughter, Nan. Dr. Leslie was sent for 
at once but by the next day Adeline was 
dead. According to her wishes, Dr. Leslie 
became the little child’s guardian, though 
she lived with her maternal grandmother. 

Nan’s mother had left home to go to 
work in a textile mill in Lowell. There 
she had fallen in love with a young man 
from Dunport, Maine, and after a short 
courtship she had married him. The 
marriage had been far from happy. Ade- 
line had inherited a wild, rebellious 
tendency, and it was whispered in Dun- 
port that she had eventually taken to 
drink. She resented, furthermore, the 
opposition of her husband’s family to the 
marriage, especially the views of her hus- 
band’s sister, Miss Nancy Prince. After 
Adeline’s husband died, she tried for a 
time to support herself and the child. 
When she could do so no longer, she 
trudged back to Oldfields to die in her 
mother’s home. 

Little Nan seemed to exhibit some of 
her mother’s characteristics, for she was 
mischievous and inclined to pleasure. Her 
on often thought her a trial, 

ut to Dr. Leslie she was something quite 
different. One day Nan retrieved a fallen 
bird with a fractured leg and applied a 
splint, as she had seen Dr. Leslie do to 
his patients. The doctor began to wonder 
if Nan had not inherited some tendency 
toward medicine which her father had 
had. He did not insist that she go to 
school. He thought that the training she 
received in the woods and the fields was 
far more beneficial than any she would 
obtain in the schoolroom. 


When Mrs. Thacher died, Nan went 
to live with Dr. Leslie. Between the two 
there was a great feeling of affection. 
Nan, who continued to go out on calls 
with the doctor, exhibited much interest 
in his work. The time came at last for her 
to be sent to boarding-school. At first she 
was shy and rather backward in her 
studies, but after a while she made ad- 
mirable progress. She would have been 
completely satisfied with her life if she 
had not wondered, from time to time, 
about the mysterious aunt of whom she 
had heard only rumors. Mrs. ‘Thacher had 
never explained anything of the girl’s 
family background to her, and Nan had 
conjured up the figure of a wealthy aristo- 
cratic relative who would one day send 
for her. Miss Prince, who had inherited a 
large estate, regularly sent money to Dr. 
Leslie to provide for Nan’s upkeep. The 
doctor never touched a penny of it. When 
Adeline had died, Miss Prince had asked 
for the custody of the child, but Mrs. 
Thacher and Dr. Leslie had refused her 
request. 

When Nan grew older, she told Dr. 
Leslie of her desire to study medicine. 
Although the doctor was aware of the 
difficulties she would face, he approved 
heartily of her interest. But the town of 
Oldfields did not, and many were shocked 
at the idea of a woman doctor. Nan con- 
tinued her studies in the doctor’s books, 
however, and acted as his nurse. That 
training she was to continue at a medical 
school in a nearby city. 

When the time came for her to leave 
Oldfields, Nan wrote a brief note to her 
aunt, Miss Prince, and asked if she might 
visit her father’s sister. Miss Prince, al- 
though she feared that Nan might be like 
her mother, consented to receive her 
niece. On Nan’s arrival in Dunport, Miss 
Prince, genuinely pleased with her, 
helped Nan to make friends and openly 
acknowledged her young relative. But 
when Nan expressed her wish to study 
medicine, everyone was shocked, even 
Miss Prince, who in a large measure 


blamed Dr. Leslie for Nan’s unladylike 
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desire for a professional career. Nan, al- 
though made unhappy by her aunt’s ob- 
jections, remained adamant. 

Her aunt and her friends, however, 
sought to lead her astray from her work. 
Miss Prince had a favorite friend, young 
George Gerry, to whom she intended 
leaving her money. When Nan grew fond 
of George, everyone hoped that they would 
marry. One day, during an outing, Nan 
and George stopped at a farmhouse, and 
Nan treated a farmer who had thrown 
his arm out of joint. Sometime later, 
George asked Nan to marry him. She re- 
fused, both because she wanted to be- 
come a doctor and because she was afraid 
that her inherited characteristics might 
cause her to be a bad wife. 


At last she told her aunt that she would 
have to return to Oldfields. On her 
arrival, the doctor, who had been appre- 
hensive that Nan might have been influ- 
enced by Miss Prince and her money, 
was pleasantly surprised. She was the 
same Nan she had been before, and all 
the more ambitious for a successful med- 
ical career. 

Nan went away to study. When she 
returned, Dr. Leslie was older and needed 
more help in his practice. Nan settled 
down in Oldfields and slowly the com- 
munity accepted her. Before many years 
passed she had succeeded Dr. Leslie in 
the. affections of the men and women of 
the village. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Honoré de Balzac (1799-1850) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Southern France 

First published: 1833 


Principal characters: 


Pierre JosepnH Genesras, a soldier 
Dr. Benassis, physician and mayor 


La Fossgusz, a social waif 


Critique: 

The plot of The Country Doctor is 
spare and concise. The various country 
folk appear only as incidental to the busy 
doctor’s life, for the main narrative 
thread concerns only Genestas’ visit and 
its consequences. For most readers the 
true interest of the novel lies in Benassis’ 
present existence and the mystery of his 
past. Interesting as the people are, they 
appear only as sketches. Genestas himself 
is but half drawn. The reader would like 
to know mote about La Fosseuse and 
Judith, but they are shadowy types. The 
good doctor, however, emerges as one of 
Balzac’s real creations; his is a sympathetic 
portrayal. The book belongs to the un- 
finished series of novels, “Scenes of 


Country Life.” 


The Story: 

Pierre Joseph Genestas had long been 
a simple soldier. He always did his duty 
well and silently; this lack of ostentation 
and his reserved nature made his promo- 
tion slow. He had followed Napoleon 
from Egypt to Moscow, but the monarchy 
showed him little gratitude or recognition 
for his services. Now he rode slowly along 
a mountain road in the direction of the 
Grande Chartreuse to seek out Dr. Benas- 
sis. 

A rather sullen peasant woman gave 
him a drink of milk and pointed out 
Benassis’ house, but when he got there 
the doctor was out. When he finally found 
the man he sought, Genestas came upon 
a strange scene. A cretin was on his death- 
bed in a miserable hovel. It seemed to 
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Genestas that the whole village must have 
crowded around the humble cottage in a 
remote section of the town, for they re- 
garded the dying cretin with superstitious 
awe. As the religious procession entered 
the hut, Genestas and the doctor took 
their leave, the soldier curious about what 
he had seen. Benassis told him that not 
long before he had been stoned in the 
same poor quarter of the town. 

Eight years ago, when Benassis first 
came to practice in the village, the place 
had only seven hundred inhabitants; now 
there were two thousand. Once the dis- 
trict where the cretin died had been a 
settlement of mental defectives. Benassis, 
as the only health official in the town, had 
condemned the district and removed all 
but one of the cretins to an asylum. This 
change had been accomplished against 
the will of the village, but gradually the 
inhabitants had come to understand the 
doctor’s unselfish wisdom. 

Although the village was not far from 
Grenoble, the peasants could not trade 
with the big city because there was no 
road between the town and the village. 
Benassis’ first project had been to build a 
road across the valley. Now it was a broad 
straight highway lined with Lombardy 
poplars, and the peasants’ carts went con- 
stantly to Grenoble with produce. 

Benassis, having been elected mayor, 
was shrewd enough to get the former 
mayor on his side. Many projects, all en- 
couraged and financed by the mayor, 
brought jobs and money to the town. 
There were tile works, an osier-basket 
works, a mill, and many more farms. With 
selfless devotion the mayor had built up 
both the population and the prosperity of 
the village. 

On the excuse that his old wounds 
needed attention, Genestas arranged to 
stay for a time with the mayor. When he 
was ready to go to bed the first night, he 
found his own room comfortable, even 
luxurious. By contrast, Benassis’ room was 
monastic in simplicity. Genestas resolved 


to pierce the secret of this strange doctor: 
mayor. 

In the morning Génestas made the 
rounds with his doctor host. They visited 
two houses of mourning where the fathers 
had just died. Among the poorer folk 
death was a natural occurrence; among 
the richer people the father’s death was a 
sign for much lamentation, many visitors, 
and elaborate mourning garments. The 
contrast emphasized the fact that Benassis 
was equally at home with all classes, and 
equally welcome. 

From one house to another the pair con- 
tinued that whole day. Everywhere the 
fields were carefully cultivated and the 
stock was cleanly housed. Laborers were 
busy clearing new land in the level spots 
and draining marshes. Everywhere the 
peasants gave credit to Benassis for in- 
spiration. 

Near evening the two men called on La 
Fosseuse, a strange but beautiful girl who 
lived alone. She was supported by Benas- 
sis, for she had no talent with which to 
earn a living. Left an orphan, she had 
been brought up in a rich household, but 
the family had cast her out when she was 
sixteen. For years she had been forced to 
beg. Her body was frail and her spirit was 
changeable. All she could do was sew, but 
her attention wandered often and she 
seldom did much work. Genestas was im- 
pressed by the great devotion La Fosseuse 
showed toward Benassis. 

That evening at dinner Genestas met 
the priest, the notary, the former mayor, 
and the justice of the peace. These dig- 
nitaries also showed great faith in Benas- 
sis’ leadership. Truly the doctor was a 
great man. 

On impulse Benassis confided to 
Genestas the secret of his life. Benassis 
had been born into a rich family. His 
father had sent him to good schools and 
eventually to Paris to study medicine. At 
first Benassis was a willing student, but 
before long he lost interest in his studies 
Because his strict father gave him only a 
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smal) allowance, the gay life of Paris was 
far beyond his reach. He met a devoted 
young girl and lived with her in content- 
ment, Under her influence he regained 
his zest for work. 

When his father died, Benassis in- 
herited a fortune. On his return to Paris 
he was determined to cut a social figure, 
and he quickly ran through the in- 
heritance after casting off his devoted mis- 
tress. Two years later, learning that the 
girl was dying, he went to see her. He 
made her a deathbed promise that he 
would care faithfully for their son. 

Soon afterward he fell in love with the 
young daughter of a very religious family. 
On the advice of an older man, Benassis 
kept secret the story of his dead mistress 
and his child, and the family came to 
look on him as a man of upright character 
and their own son. Finally his conscience 
forced him to tell the girl of his past; in 
sorrow she renounced him. It was a crush- 
ing blow to Benassis. The final misfortune 
came when his son died. In expiation 
Benassis had buried himself in the little 
village in the Grande Chartreuse and 
there devoted himself to the poor and 
miserable peasants of the region. 

Genestas was much affected by the 
story. A bond of sympathy with the doctor 
led him to tell his own story. 

Genestas, with one of his friends, had 
been quartered in the house of a Jewish 


family in Poland after the retreat from 
Moscow. Judith, the daughter, had at- 
tracted him greatly, but she married his 
friend. Shortly afterward, when the 
friend was killed in battle, he left Judith 
pregnant. Before his death, however, he 
asked Genestas to marry Judith and look 
after the baby. After much scheming 
Genestas got Judith to Paris, where her 
son was born. Genestas married her on her 
deathbed and took her son as his own. 

The boy, Adrien, was living with a 
tutor. He was well educated but in poor 
health. Although he was sixteen, he 
looked twelve. Genestas wanted Benassis 
to take the boy into his own home and re- 
build his health. After seeing Adrien, 
Benassis declared he was only run-down, 
not consumptive, as had been feared. 
Benassis let the boy run with the village 
hunter and soon he was strong and 
healthy. His care of young Adrien was 
only one of his many good works through- 
out the countryside. 

Genestas was given a regiment at 
Grenoble, his first real command. One day 
he received a letter from Adrien; Benassis 
was dead. Tired out, he had succumbed 
to a chill. Genestas hurried to the village, 
to be told on his arrival that Benassis had 
already been buried. Sorrowing workmen 
were erecting over his grave a huge 
mound topped with a monument. Weep- 
ing, La Fosseuse lay beside the grave. 


THE COUNTRY WIFE 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Wycherley (1640?-1716) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: London 
First presented: 1673 
Principal characters: 


Mr. Horner, a gallant alleged to be impotent 
Mr. PincuwiFe, a jealous husband 

Mrs. Prncuwieez, his dissatished wife 

Auiruea, Mr. Pinchwife’s sister, a society woman 
Harcourt, a gallant in love with Alithea 


Critique: 
This play is the epitome of the spirit of 
the reign of Charles II. The plot is pre- 


sented with Restoration boldness, depend- 


ing as it does on the supposition of 
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Horner's impotence and his amorous ad- 
ventures with various wives who have 
been gulled into believing that he is in- 
capable of feelings for the opposite sex. 
While the main device of the play is 
frankly indecent, the handling of the 
theme, particularly in the dialogue, is bril- 
liant. Clever dialogue and the whimsical- 
ity of Mrs. Pinchwife’s naiveté save the 
drama from approaching pornography, 
however, and raise the play to the realm of 
art. Because of the deftness of the 
handling, the reader usually finds him- 
self laughing, along with the characters, 
at the duplicity of the women and their 
lover. 


The Story: 

Mr. Horner, a gallant with a bad repu- 
tation for seduction pretended that he had 
been made impotent through disease and 
caused word of his misfortune to be 
spread throughout the town by his quack 
doctor. Immediately, men who had been 
afraid to let him meet their wives for fear 
of seduction hastened to assure him that 
he could come to their homes and escort 
their women anywhere. 

Horner's old companions among the 
town gallants teased him unmercifully 
and at first the women would have 
nothing to do with him. Among his 
friends was Jack Pinchwife, who was 
vastly afraid of being made a cuckold. He 
had not even let it be known that he was 
married. His wife was a woman from the 
country; she, he thought, did not know 
enough about fashionable city life to 
think of taking a lover. 

Pinchwife made the mistake, however, 
of escorting his wife to a play, where she 
was seen by Horner and some of his 
friends. When Pinchwife returned to his 
lodgings, his wife, tired of being kept 
locked in the house, asked her husband to 
let her go walking. A relative, a woman 
from the town, spoke for her as well. 
Pinchwife became angry with both: at his 
wife for wanting to go out and at his rela- 
‘tive who had, he claimed, been corrupting 
aer morals. Pinchwife foolishly told his 


wife what she was missing in town life— 
plays, dinners, parties, and dances—and 
so aroused her interest in all that he was 
attempting to keep from her for the sake 
of his own honor. 

When a party of women came to take 
his wife to the latest play, Pinchwife re- 
fused to let her go or even to see the visi- 
tors. He gave out the excuse that she had 
smallpox. The excuse failed. At the same 
time Horner and some other gallants came 
to call. 

The women were urged by their hus- 
bands to let Horner take them to the 
theater, but they, in disgust, refused, until 
Horner himself whispered to one of them 
that the rumor spread about his impotency 
was untrue. Mrs. Pinchwife was forgotten 
and left behind. 

After some time Mrs. Pinchwife be- 
came melancholy because she wished to 
enjoy the gayety her husband told her 
about but refused to let her see. At last 
Pinchwife agreed to take her to a play if 
she would dress as a man. On the way to 
the play, accompanied by Pinchwife’s sis- 
ter Alithea, they met the sister’s fiancé, 
a simpleton who let his friend, Harcourt, 
pay court to Alithea. She, realizing that 
her fiancé was a fool, tried to treat Har- 
court coolly, even though her fiancé was 
angry with her for doing so. 

Before they arrived at the theater they 
met Horner. Pinchwife, in spite of all he 
had heard about Horner's impotence, was 
worried lest Horner penetrate Mrs. Pinch- 
wife’s disguise. Horner, recognizing Mrs. 
Pinchwife, teased the jealous husband by 
kissing the young “gentleman” and telling 
“him” the kiss was for his sister, Mrs. 
Pinchwife. Horner, in addition, told the 
“young man” that he was in love with 
Mrs. Pinchwife. 

The following morning Alithea was 
dressed to marry her fiancé. The bride- 
groom came with a parson, actually Har- 
court in disguise. Harcourt was still 
determined to take Alithea for his own, if 
he could. After some discussion the mar- 
riage was put off for a day. 

Meanwhile Pinchwife tried to force his 
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wife to send a letter calculated to dis- 
courage Horner’s attentions, but she sub- 
stituted a love letter for the one her 
husband had dictated.. After taking the 
letter, Pinchwife locked her in her room 
and told her to stay away from the win- 
dow. 

In his own rooms, Horner held a discus- 
sion with his quack doctor and told him 
how well his scheme to fool husbands was 
working. In proof, a well-bred woman 
came to his rooms, but the opportunity 
was lost when her husband followed her. 
A few moments later two other women ar- 
rived, much chagrined when they found 
Horner entertaining other visitors. 

Pinchwife, knowing nothing of the 
substitution, delivered the letter. Upon 
his return home he found his wife writing 
another love letter to Horner. Angered, he 
drew his sword, but he was interrupted by 
the entrance of Alithea’s fiancé. 

Mrs. Pinchwife lied her way out of the 
situation by saying she was writing the 
letter for Alithea, who, ‘she said, was in 
love with Horner. Pinchwife, knowing 
that Horner was of as good family and as 
wealthy as his sister’s fiancé, thought that 
by marrying Alithea to Horner he could 
keep his wife away from the rake. When 
he agreed to take Alithea to Horner, his 
wife disguised herself in Alithea’s cloth- 


ing and presented herself as Alithea to be 
taken to Horner’s lodgings. 

Pinchwife unsuspectingly took his wife 
to Horner and left to get a clergyman to 
marry the couple. On the way he met his 
sister's fiancé, who was puzzled by Pinch- 
wife’s tale. When they met the real 
Alithea, all were confused. 

Shortly after Pinchwife had gone, 
three women appeared at Horner’s lodg- 
ings. During the visit all three discovered 
that Horner had enjoyed their favors, 
while they each thought he was hers 
alone. After they left, Horner got rid of 
Mrs. Pinchwife after some little trouble; 
she wanted to leave her husband and live 
with Horner. 

Pinchwife, Alithea, Harcourt, and the 
fiancé all arrived to clear up the mystery 
of the disguised Alithea. The men ac- 
cused Horner of double-dealing, and 
Pinchwife threatened the gallant with his 
sword. Mrs. Pinchwife, who had been 
loitering nearby, entered the room. To 
save the honor of all concerned, Alithea’s 
maidservant took the blame for lying. The 
doctor came in unexpectedly and testified 
again to the impotency of Horner. His re- 
port put all husbands at their ease again. 
Only Mrs. Pinchwife, who had been un- 
able to leave her husband or to have 
Horner’s favors, was out of sorts. 


COUSIN PONS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author; Honoré de Balzac (1799-1850) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: The 1840's 

Locale: Paris 


First published: 1847 


Principal characters: 


Syxvatn Pons, ar. elderly musician and amateur art collector 
Scumuckg, Pons’ friend and fellow-musician 

Mapame Cisor, portress at Pons’ residence 

Monsreur DE Marvittez, Pons’ cousin 

Mapame be Marvitte, M. de Marville’s wife and enemy of Pons 


Fraisier, a rascally attorney 


REMONENCQ, a friend and accomplice of Mme. Cibot 


Critique: 
Cousin Pons, like other of Balzac’s 
novels, is a study of Parisian society in the 


mid-nineteenth century. Like Balzac’s 
other work, also, it is a study of human 
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nature in that vein of naturalisrn more 
common to writers of a half-century and 
more later, writers like Zola, Dreiser, and 
Frank Norris. There are no terms with 
squeamishness for Balzac. Indeed, te 
makes the reader often feel as if there can 
be no such aggregation of people any- 
where but between the covers of a book. 
The hatred of mankind for one another, 
the grubbing after unearned inheritances, 
and the inhumanity of man to man all 
stand out in the most glaring colors in 
Balzac’s work. Balzac himself said that 
only in Paris could one find the characters 
that he needed for his fiction. The reader 
is inclined to hope that such a race of 
men, if it ever did exist, exists no more. 


The Story: 


Sylvain Pons was an ugly man who had 
no family at all except one cousin, Mon- 
sieur de Marville, a rich and influential 
government official. Through his relative, 
Cousin Pons, as the de Marvilles called 
him, was able to dine out at a rich man’s 
home at least once a week. Those op- 
portunities satisfied one of Pons’ two 
pleasures in life, a delight in good food 
well served. Pons’ job as conductor of the 
orchestra at a ballet theater and his series 
of private music pupils gave him the 
money to live and to satisfy his other de- 
light in life, collecting works of art. 

By the time he was in his sixties. Pons 
had built up a collection worth over a mil- 
lion francs, though neither he nor anyone 
else realized that it was so valuable. Pons’ 
only friend was a musician in his orches- 
tra, an old German named Schmucke. 
The two men lived together in an apart- 
ment filled with Pons’ art treasures. Their 
lives were extremely simple; the portress 
at the house, Madame Cibot, cooked for 
them and cleaned the apartment, and 
their work kept them busy most of the 
time. The only flaw in their existence, as 
Schmucke saw it, was the fact that Pons 
went out to dinner once a week and some- 
times twice. 

Even that flaw was remedied when 
Madame de Marville, the wife of Pons’ 


cousin, grew tired of having the old man 
in her home and made her attitude obvi- 
ous to him. He then began taking all his 
meals at home with Schmucke. But Pons 
was too fond of dining out on rich food 
to be happy with the arrangement, and 
he missed the company that he had en- 
joyed for over forty years. So, with 
Schmucke’s help, he determined to try to 
make peace with Madame de Marville by 
securing a rich husband for Cécile, the de 
Marvilles’ daughter. The attempt ended 
in failure, and as a result their house and 
the homes of all the de Marvilles’ friends 
were closed to Pons, who was regarded as 
vicious and hateful. 

The shock of finding that his cousin 
and all his cousin’s connections would no 
longer speak to him, much less have him 
in their homes, was too much for Pons. 
He fell ill, and nothing the doctor could 
do helped him. His friend Schmucke 
tried to keep their small establishment 
going with the aid of Madame Cibot, who 
acted as a nurse while Schmucke worked 
at the theater or gave music lessons. 

Unfortunately for the two old men, 
Madame Cibot learned that the art treas- 
ures lying about the apartment were ex- 
tremely valuable. At first she thought only 
of having Pons set up an annuity for her 
at his death, in return for her nursing 
care, but her avarice finally caused her to 
conceive the idea of getting the entire 
fortune into her own hands. She took into 
her confidence a small dealer in bric-a-brac 
named Remonencq, who in turn enlisted 
the aid of Elie Magus, a Jew with a pas- 
sion for art. The Jew, with the help of the 
other two, gained admittance to Pons’ 
apartment and made an estimate of the 
collection’s value. At the same time he 
made an agreement to pay Madame Cibot 
over forty thousand francs if she would get 
Schmucke, who knew nothing of art, to 
sell four of his friend’s pictures for money 
to pay Pons’ doctor bills. 

Poor Schmucke, who thought only of 
saving his friend’s life, readily agreed to 
sell four masterpieces, whose value he did 
not know, for a fraction of their true 
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value. After they had been sold, thinking 
that Pons would never notice, he simply 
hung four other pictures in their places. 
Madame Cibot, delighted at her success 
in fleecing the old men, decided to try to 
get all of the collection and enlisted the 
aid of the doctor, who was a poor man, 
and a rascally attorney named Fraisier. 
Fraisier, who knew of Pons’ influential 
relatives, pointed out to Madame Cibot 
that the relatives would fight any attempt 
by the portress to get the old man’s estate. 
He also convinced her that they were 
powerful enough to send her to the guil- 
lotine if they could prove her guilt. Feel- 
ing that her only chance of success lay 
with him, Madame Cibot agreed to do 
what the attorney told her to do. 

The attorney went to Madame de Mar- 
ville, who was also avaricious, and told 
her of Pons’ wealth and Pons’ determina- 
tion to leave it to Schmucke. Madame de 
Marville immediately agreed to do any- 
thing she could to gain the fortune for 
herself, for all the family’s wealth had 
gone into her daughter’s dowry. She 
promised to have her husband get good 
appointments for Fraisier and the doctor, 
and she consented to set up an annuity for 
Madame Cibot. Her husband, when she 
told him, agreed. 

Fraisier and Madame Cibot then began 
to lay plans to find a way into Pons’ confi- 
dence. Unfortunately for their designs, 
Pons became suspicious of Madame Cibot. 
His suspicions were confirmed when he 
awoke one afternoon to find Elie Magus, 
his rival collector, examining the art ob- 
jects on the walls and tables. Summoning 
what strength he had left, Pons left his 
sickbed and staggered to the other rooms, 
where he discovered that his paintings 
were gone. He realized immediately that 
someone had been attempting to fleece 
him at poor Schmucke’s expense. That 
night, after Schmucke had confessed to 
selling the paintings, he and Schmucke 
discussed what they could do. Pons for- 
gave Schmucke, for he well knew that the 
German had no idea of the cash values of 


the paintings or the more personal value 
they had for Pons himself. 

Pons drew up a will naming Madame 
Cibot as one of his heirs, in an attempt to 
deceive her as to his real intentions. He 
even left the will where she would see it. 
The portress was pleased, although the 
will did not provide for as much as she 
wanted. Fraisier, who also saw the docu- 
ment, was pleased because it was a will 
that could easily be broken in court for the 
benefit of the de Marville family. Pons 
had hoped that they would react in that 
way, and the following day he secretly 
made a new will which left his fortune to 
the crown, with the stipulation that in 
return the government should give 
Schmucke a lifetime annuity. 

When Pons died shortly afterward, his 
death left poor Schmucke in a dreadful 
state. The German musician knew little 
of the world, and his friend’s death left 
him without judgment or willpower. All 
he cared about was dying quickly in order 
to meet his friend in heaven. Because of 
his state of mind, the plotters felt that 
they would have little trouble in taking 
the estate away from him. 

The de Marvilles, bringing a suit to 
break the will, hoped that Schmucke, to 
avoid trouble, would accept a small an- 
nuity and let them have the bulk of the 
estate. They were right in their belief, but 
just as the papers were about to be signed 
a messenger brought Schmucke a copy of 
the charges made in court against the old 
man, charges that he had influenced his 
friend in an attempt to get the estate. The 
shock to Schmucke was so great that he 
died within a few days, allowing the es- 
tate to go unchallenged to the de Mar- 
villes, who had denied their cousin and 
despised him during his last years. 

Many people gained by the deaths of 
Pons and Schmucke. The de Marvilles re- 
couped their fortune; Fraisier, the rascally 
attorney, received an office of trust for his 
part in the affair; the doctor who had 
tended Pons received a sinecure; Elie 


Magus, the Jew, had his coveted pictures, 
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avtd Madame Cibot had her annuity. She 
also had a new husband, for Remonencq, 
her fellow conspirator, poisoned her hus- 


except Schmucke, the man Pons had 
wanted most to help, had benefited from 
Pons’ fortune. 


band and then married her. Everyone, 


THE CRADLE SONG 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Gregorio Martinez Sierra (1881- ) 
Type of plot: aaa 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Spain 
First presented: 1911 
Principal characters: 
SisTER JoANNA oF THE Cross, eighteen years of age 
Teresa, aged eighteen 
Tue Prioress, aged forty 
Tue Vicanrsss, aged forty 
Tue Mistress or Novices, aged thirty-six 


Sister Marce.ra, aged nineteen 
Sister Mania Jest, aged nineteen 
Sister Sacrario, aged eighteen 


Sister Inez, aged hfty 


Sister Tornera, aged thirty 


Tue Doctor, aged sixty 
AnTonio, aged twenty-five 


Critique: 

G. Martinez Sierra served an appren- 
ticeship in the theater as an actor under 
Jacinto Benavente, a prominent Spanish 
playwright, ten years before he wrote 
any plays of his own. Though not his first 
written play, The Cradle Song, Cancion 
de Cuna in the original, was his first 
definite success in Madrid in 1911, in 
New York in 1921, in London in 1926, 
and again in New York in 1927, when 
Eva Le Gallienne brought it to her Civic 
Repertory Theater. Since that time it 
has been considered a success wherever 
it has been presented. Martinez Sierra’s 
wife, usually his collaborator, had more 
than her usual interest in this play be- 
cause it was reminiscent of her home 
town, where her father was the convent 
doctor and where his sister, Sister Joanna 
of the Cross in the play, became a nun. 
The two acts of the play are divided by 


a poem covering a lapse of eighteen years. 
This is a play of laughter and tears, in 
which the stifling of the mother instinct 
is the theme before which the characters 
pale. 


The Story: 


When the Prioress, the Mistress of 
Novices, the Vicaress and the other nuns 
begged her, Sister Joanna of the Cross 
consented to read the poem she had com- 
posed in celebration of the birthday of 
the Prioress. The Vicaress was sure that 
praise for the poem would lead to pride, 
a sin, but Sister Joanna of the Cross dis- 
claimed all but a small part of the birth- 
day present. She had composed the lines, 
it was true, but Sister Marfa Jestis had 
copied the verses, Sister Sagrario painted 
the border, Sister Marcella tied the rib- 
bons, and the Mistress of Novices made 
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E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.; 1934, Be Samuel French. Renewed, 1942, by John Garrett Underhill. Applica- 
tion for the right to present this play should be made to Samuel French, of 25 West 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y., or 7623 Sunset Blyd., Hollywood 46, Calif., or if in Canada to Samuel French (Canada) Ltd. 
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the gift possible by giving them the 
parchment and the ribbon. 

The mayor’s wife sent the Prioress a 
canary in a cage. The bird so delighted 
the novices that they begged permission 
to talk among themselves until time for 
prayers. The doctor interrupted them on 
his daily round. He looked at a felon 
Sister Sagrario had on her finger, and 
turned to prescribe for Sister Maria Jesus, 
who was melancholy. He asked her age 
and, when she said eighteen, he asked 
to see her face. It was a pretty one and 
he commented that the Lord had not 
bad taste. But, for a prescription? One of 
two things for a girl of that age: the Pri- 
oress could write the child’s mother to 
take her home and provide a good hus- 
band, or Sister Marfa Jesvis would have 
to take cold baths every morning and say 
five Pater Nosters with each. 

While the doctor and the Prioress went 
to see a bedridden sister, the novices 
stayed to guard the front grille. As they 
were talking, a bell rafg by the grille, 
and a basket was placed on the revolving 
box by which gifts were brought into the 
cloister. The novices could not resist look- 
ing in the basket. Sister Marcella’s cry 
when she saw a baby lying there brought 
all the other nuns back to determine the 
trouble. The Prioress read a letter, which 
had come in the basket, asking that the 
nuns bring up the baby because her 
mother could not keep her properly. The 
Vicaress was horrified that the sisters 
would even consider keeping the little 
girl, The doctor, remarking that legally 
the nuns had no right to maternity, pro- 
posed that he adopt the baby and leave 
her to be brought up in the convent. 
There were still other problems to be 
faced—the matters of feeding and cloth- 
ing and tending the child—but Sister Jo- 
anna of the Cross had an answer for each. 
The gardener’s wife, who had a baby of 
her own at the time, could help on all 
counts. The Prioress, thinking that the 
baby was the best of all birthday pres- 
ents, appointed Sister Joanna of the Cross 


the child’s guardian. 


In the eighteen years that passed, the 
nuns spent all their pent-up love on the 
girl ‘Teresa. She was a gay child, loving 
the gardens of the cloister and the ador- 
ing sisters; but it was easy to see that she 
would not spend her life as a hermit, 
though she was utterly devout. In time 
she met a man, Antonio, whom she 
promised to marry. 

The nuns made for her an elaborate 
trousseau, hand-embroidered and trimmed 
with lace and blue ribbons. While they 
worked on fancy chemises, petticoats, and 
dressing jackets, one of their number 
would read aloud meditations of various 
sorts. As they tried to meditate, the 
were interrupted continually by Teresa’s 
happy singing in the garden where she 
was picking flowers for the altar. 

Sister Marcella had temptations to 
melancholy which the Prioress offered to 
alleviate by sending her out in the gar- 
den for a little sunshine, but Sister Mar 
cella said that the flowers, the blue sky, 
and the sun tempted her to deeper melan- 
choly. The other nuns sighed in accord. 
The Vicaress, on a round of inspection, 
had found a mirror hidden under Sister 
Marcella’s mattress. Mirrors being def- 
initely forbidden to the nuns, Sister Mar- 
cella was under deep suspicion of the 
sins of pride and vainglory. In confusion, 
she explained that when her melancholy 
became too deep, she used the mirror to 
catch a sunbeam and make it dance 
among the leaves, while pretending it 
was a bird or a butterfly that could go 
wherever it pleased. When Teresa came 
in to tell how she had had to climb the 
acacia trees to get enough white flowers 
for the altar, Sister Marcella’s eyes grew 
wide with envy. 

Teresa was bubbling over when she 
came to gather up her things before leav- 
ing the cloister for good. The nuns coun- 
seled a more subdued manner for the 
occasion. But Teresa could not be re- 
strained, though she was grateful for all 
the love and care they had given her who 
would otherwise have been an outcast 
and a beggar. The nuns wanted no 
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thanks; the convent had been her home 
as well as theirs, even if she could not 
feel the desire to join them by entering 
their order. 

While they gathered together the 
pieces of the trousseau to put into Te- 
resa’s trunk, the Vicaress grumbled about 
the Devil’s hand on the fashion sheets 
the sisters had used as patterns; but even 
she relented enough to tell Teresa that 
she deserved all the nuns had done for 
her because she had always worked for 
them inside the convent and out. Then 
the Vicaress gave Teresa an itemized ac- 
count of the money the doctor, as foster 
father, had given for the materials in her 
trousseau. 

When the packing was finished, Te- 
resa and Sister Joanna of the Cross were 
left together to await the coming of An- 
tonio, the groom-to-be, and the doctor, 
who was to drive Teresa to the train. 
Teresa admitted that she had always 
considered Sister Joanna of the Cross her 
own mother, and asked her blessing. Sis- 
ter Joanna of the Cross admitted that 
Teresa had been her whole happiness all 
the years they had been together, that 
Teresa’s coming into the cloister had dis- 


sipated the melancholy which had fol- 


lowed her own separation from the fam- 
ily she loved. 

When Antonio came to the curtained 
grille, he assured Sister Joanna of the 
Cross that he would take care of Teresa 
because he loved her dearly, but that he 
knew she would never forget the peace 
and calm of the convent. As the sister 
went for the others to meet Antonio, he 
told Teresa that he had found honor, 
self-respect, and sympathy for his fellow- 
man in loving her. 

Hating to see Teresa go, the nuns tried 
to give Antonio instructions in her care. 
The Vicaress asked for and received his 
pledge that he would always respect the 
fear of God that Teresa would carry out 
of the cloister with her. 

Antonio told them that he was taking 
Teresa to America. He begged the favor 
of being allowed to see the sisters before 
he left, and the Prioress allowed the cur- 
tains to be drawn. 

Then the doctor came for Teresa and 
hurried her through her Jeave-taking. She 
begged him never to forsake the sisters 
and, with a final passionate embrace of 
Sister Joanna of the Cross, left the clois- 
ter with him. 


CRANFORD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell (1810-1865) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1853 


Principal characters: 


Mary Smirtn, the narrator 


Miss Desoran JENKyNsS, a genteel spinster 
Miss Matitpa JeEnxyns (Marry), her sister 
Peter Jenxyns, their long-lost brother 

Mrs. Jamieson, leader of society 

Lapy GLenmine, Mrs. Jamieson’s sister-in-law 
Marrna, Miss Matilda’s faithful servant 


Critique: 

For a whimsical and kind, yet humor- 
ous account of the habits and customs of 
genteel spinsters of nineteenth-century 


England, Cranford is unsurpassed. Only 


a very warm and gentle woman could 
have portrayed the little peculiarities of 
her sex with affection and sly humor, as 


did Mrs. Gaskell. There is something of 
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Charles Lamb in her finely drawn char- 
acters, her humorous accounts of even the 
most trivial events. The writer shows 
great understanding and sympathy for the 
everyday problems of poor but genteel 
ladies. All in all, Cranford is a book to 


please even the most sober realist. 


The Story: 


Cranford was a small English village 
inhabited mostly by ladies. Few gentle- 
men took up residence there, and most 
of those who did seemed to disappear on 
various and mysterious errands. The doc- 
tor, the shopkeepers, and a few male 
servants were all of their sex who crossed 
the ladies’ vision with any regularity. 

Most of the ladies lived in “elegant 
economy,” and the spending of money 
was considered vulgar and showy. There 
was no mention of anyone’s being poor 
unless in privacy with one’s dearest friend. 
Thus when semi-retired Captain Brown 
moved to Cranford and talked openly 
about being poor, it was quite an affront 
to the ladies. But the captain was so kind 
and considerate to everyone, whether more 
or less fortunate than he, that the ladies 
could not long resent his vulgar behavior 
and talk. He had two daughters. The 
elder, dying of an incurable illness, had 
a tongue sharpened by pain, but the kind 
women joined her younger sister in try- 
ing to make her last days pleasant and 
comfortable. Many a cup of tea and small 
delicacy found their way from the ladies’ 
already poor stores to the suffering girl. 

Their sorrow was great when the kind 
captain was killed while rescuing a small 
child from in front of a train. When his 
elder daughter soon followed him, all of 
the ladies were hard pressed to make 
suitable arrangements for the younger 
daughter, left alone. One day a former 
suitor appeared and took her for his wife. 
The village ladies rested happily in the 
knowledge that Captain Brown would be 
pleased with his daughter’s security. 

Until her death Miss Deborah Jenkyns 
was one of the more dominant spinsters 
in the town. She made all decisions for 


her younger sister, Miss Matilda, age 
fifty-five. Miss Matilda, affectionately 
called Miss Matty by all but her sister, 
knew that Deborah had the better mind 
and did not resent her sister’s dominance. 
After Miss Deborah’s death Miss Matty 
had almost to learn again how to live. 
Fer particular friends were Miss Pole, 
Mrs. Forrester, and Mrs. Jamieson, who 
became the social leader of Cranford after 
Miss Deborah’s death. Miss Mary Smith 
often visited Miss Matty and brought her 
the good advice of Mr. Smith, Mary’s 
father and Miss Matty’s financial adviser. 
Mary was surprised to learn that Miss 
Matty had long ago had a suitor whom 
she rejected in order to stay with her 
mother. Not long after Miss Deborah’s 
death that gentleman returned to Cran- 
ford for a visit. Mary was disappointed 
that he did not renew his courtship of 
Miss Matty. Miss Matty grieved too, 
in secret, for she would never have ad- 
mitted openly such vulgar sentiments. 
Mary learned also that Miss Deborah 
and Miss Matty had once had a brother 
who had disappeared many years before, 
after being severely punished by their 
father for playing a practical joke on Miss 
Deborah. Peter Jenkyns was believed 
dead, although Miss Matty had heard 
rumors that he was living in India. 
The genteel ladies were suddenly 
thrown into a flurry of excitement when 
they heard that Mrs. Jamieson’s sister-in- 
law, Lady Glenmire, was to settle in 
Cranford. They spent long hours dis- 
cussing how they should address her, for 
she was the first noblewoman they hac 
encountered, Their worries were in vain, 
however, for Mrs. Jamieson subtly but 
firmly informed them that they would not 
be included in her guest list. At first the 
ladies were greatly hurt. Later Mrs. Jamie- 
son was forced to relent and invite them 
to call, for most of the county gentility 
were away or otherwise occupied. Miss 
Matty, Miss Pole, and Mrs. Forrester first 
thought they would be engaged elsewhere 
for the fateful night, but their innate 
kindness, or perhaps their curiosity, pre- 
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vailed, and they accepted the invitation. 
They found Lady Glenmire delightful and 
no more refined nor genteel than they 
themselves—a fact they, if not Mrs. Jamie- 
son, considered not surprising. 

Mrs. Jamieson departed Cranford for 
a time, leaving Lady Glenmire in charge 
of her home. And in that genteel lady’s 
absence Lady Glenmire became engaged 
to the doctor of the town, a man not even 
recognized by the ladies except when his 
services were needed for bleeding. Thus, 
he was no higher socially than a shop- 
keeper. Even more exciting was the fact 
that the ladies at last knew someone who 
was to be married. They awaited Mrs. 
Jamieson’s return with fear and antici- 
pation, They were not disappointed. Mrs. 
Jamieson, deciding to cut Lady Glen- 
mire, stated that she had always known 
her to be of low taste. 

The engaged couple were married be- 
fore Mrs. Jamieson returned. By that time 
a great tragedy had befallen Miss Matty. 
The bank in which her estate was de- 
posited had to close its doors, and she was 
left with but thirteen pounds a year. She 
made no complaint; her biggest worry was 
whether Mrs. Jamieson would allow the 
ladies to continue their friendship with 
her. Mary Smith sent for her father to see 
what he could plan for Miss Matty. Miss 


Pole, Mrs. Forrester, and another friend 
careful that she should not know of their 
gift, gave up some of their own small 
incomes so that they could help their 
friend. Mary and Mr. Smith persuaded 
Miss Matty to sell tea, but it took a good 
deal of convincing to assure her that this 
would be a genteel way for a lady to sup- 

lement her income. Miss Matty’s faith- 
ful maid, Martha, forced her young man 
to marry her sooner than he had antici- 
pated sc that they could rent Miss Matty’s 
house and have her for a lodger. In that 
way Martha could continue to look after 
her old mistress without injuring Miss 
Matty’s pride. Everyone was happy when 
Mrs. Jamieson returned and said that the 
ladies could continue to call on Miss 
Matty because her father had been a 
rector and his daughter, who had never 
married, was entitled to the position he 
had left her. 

More good fortune followed. Mary 
Smith wrote to Miss Matty’s brother in 
India. When he received the letter, Peter 
Jenkyns sold his property and returned 
to Cranford to keep his sister in comfort 
and in some prosperity. Peter also brought 
about a reconciliation between Mrs. Jamie- 
son and Lady Glenmire, who now called 
herself a vulgar Mrs. instead of Lady. 
Once more there was peace in Cranford. 


THE CRIME OCF SYLVESTRE BONNARD 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Anatole France (Jacques Anatole Thibault, 1844-1924) 


Type of plot: Domestic romance 
Time of plot; Nineteenth century 
Locale: France 

First published: 1881 


Principal characters: 


Syivestre Bonnarp, a bibliophile 


Jeanne, his ward 


Mme. Coccoz, later the Princess Trépof, his benefactress 
Mute. PreEFERE, a schoolteacher 


Henri GExIs, a student 
Critique: 

This gentle novel is the best known 
of France’s work, and in many ways the 
most typical. In it we find the charac- 
teristic style—precise, elegant, gently 


ironic, and learnedly humorous. The old 
bibliophile becomes a real friend of the 
reader and Jeanne is a charming foil. The 
plot is tenuous. The chief pleasure in 
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reading the book derives from the author’s 
droll comments, the asides, the quips, and 
the keen observations. Parts of the novel 
have been widely quoted, especially 
France’s remark that children learn only 
when they truly enjoy themselves. 


The Story: 


Bonnard was a retiring philologist, a 
Member of the Institute, and a bachelor. 
Thérése, his maid, looked after him 
firmly; she was the real mistress of his 
domestic arrangements. Bonnard, his mind 
stuffed with antiquarian lore about the 
old abbeys of Paris, lived mostly in the 

ast. 

- One day a sickly bookseller called and 
unsuccessfully showed him some cheap 
editions. Although he bought no books, 
Bonnard was moved by the thin, intense 
man. When he inquired of Thérése she 
told him that the bookseller, M. Coccoz, 
lived up in the attic under a leaky roof 
with seldom even a fire, and his wife had 
just had a baby. Moved: to pity, Bonnard 
sent up some logs for the indigent couple 
to burn. 

Shortly afterward he heard that the 
husband had died. Thérése sniffed vir- 
tuously at the gay widow who had far 
too many admirers. Bonnard saw the 
beautiful Mme. Coccoz only once on the 
stairs. She showed him her healthy baby 
and remarked on his kindness in sending 
firewood. 

Ten years later Bonnard read in a 
catalogue of a manuscript of the Golden 
Legend, a work he wished very much to 
own. Finally he tracked it down, dis- 
covering that it was owned by one Signor 
Polizzi, who lived in Sicily. The Italian 
refused to lend the manuscript, but he 
invited Bonnard to come to Sicily to read 
it at his leisure. Although it was a long, 
hard trip for a shy man of letters, Bonnard 
set out for Sicily. 

On the island he met Prince Trépof, a 
Russian, and his beautiful wife whom 
Bonnard never associated with the young 
widow he had met once on the stairs years 
before. They were rich travelers who had 


nothing to do but to look for match boxes 
for the prince’s collection. The princess 
gently decried her nomadic existence, but 
she adored her husband. 

Signor Polizzi’s house was difficult to 
reach. Bonnard had to make the last part 
of the trip by mule litter. When he at 
last arrived, he found that Polizzi, a slip- 
pery jack-of-all-trades, had given the 
Golden Legend to his son, who had 
opened a shop in Paris. While Bonnard 
was making the long trip to Sicily, the 
manuscript had all the time been in a 
bookshop not far from his apartment 
Furious at the unkindness done him, 
Bonnard poured out his bitter story to the 
sympathetic princess. 

Back in Paris, Bonnard went to the 
son’s shop; there was the manuscript. The 
son refused to quote a price on it because 
he was putting it up at auction. When 
the sale took place, Bonnard hopefully 
bid up to six thousand francs, but some 
one always outbid him. To his consterna- 
tion he found that it was Polizzi who had 
successfully bid on the manuscript. ‘The 
dealer was acting as agent for a client 
who had instructed him to buy back the 
manuscript at any cost. 

Back in his apartment, while Bonnard 
was gloomily thinking of his troubles, a 
young boy was shown in. The youngster 
gave him a package from his mother and 
disappeared, but not before Thérése had 
seen the carriage. The package contained 
a make-believe log. Inside was a card from 
the Princess Trépof and a profusion of 
violets. Under the flowers Bonnard found 
the manuscript. Just then Thérése lum- 
bered in to ask what Mme. Coccoz was 
doing in such a rich carriage and why 
she had stopped at their door. 

M. de Gabry invited Bonnard to come 
to his country estate to catalogue the 
library he had inherited. Bonnard found 
the estate in run-down condition, but the 
library was extensive. He happily settled 
down to his long task. 

In front of him on the desk was a 
tiny fairy who scolded him for his dry 
preoccupations and threw ink at him. 
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Bonnard awoke with a start and found 
that a sudden wind had upset his ink 
bottle. Mme. de Gabry listened to the 
story of his dream with much interest. 
A few days later Bonnard came back from 
a walk to find his dream fairy perched on 
a console in the hall. As he stared in aston- 
ishment, Mme. de Gabry came up to 
introduce Jeanne Alexandre. 

Jeanne was a shy girl with red hands. 
After Mme. de Gabry had described the 
fairy to her, she made a like statuette to 
surprise Bonnard. The old man was much 
pleased by the gift, and when he heard 
something of Jeanne’s story he was moved 
to emotions he had not felt for years. 
Jeanne was the granddaughter of Clémen- 
tine, a girl whom he had loved long ago. 
Now Jeanne’s relatives were dead and 
she was staying a few days with Mme. 
de Gabry. Bonnard resolved to look after 
the girl for the sake of his dead Clémen- 
tine. 

In Paris Mme. de Gabry went with 
him to Clémentine’s grave and there 
listened to his nostalgic tale. When Bon- 
nard, a young man, had loved her, 
Clémentine’s mother was dead, and she 
lived with her choleric father, who was 
a map maker. They were renting rooms 
temporarily from Bonnard’s father. Bon- 
nard was afraid to disclose his love for 
Clémentine, but she seemed to know how 
he felt. One evening a great quarrel arose 
between Clémentine’s father, a ro-alist, 
and Bonnard’s uncle, who was a Bona- 
partist. After the quarrel Clémentine was 
taken away and Bonnard never saw her 
again. 

After telling his story, Bonnard asked 
Mme. de Gabry how he could best help 
the orphan Jeanne. She reminded him 
that Jeanne had a guardian, Maitre 
Mouche the notary, who would have to 
be consulted. 

The honest bibliophile cared little for 
Maitre Mouche’s shifty ways, but the 
notary gave him permission to visit Jeanne 
each Thursday afternoon. Jeanne was in 
Mlle. Préfére’s select school, where at 
first Bonnard was received with suspicion. 


As soon as Mile. Préfére learned, however, 
that Bonnard was a Member of the In- 
stitute, she was effusive. Immediately 
Jeanne began to receive better treatment 
than she had as a charity student. 

During the vacation period Mlle. 
Préfére frequently brought Jeanne to 
Bonnard’s apartment. The schoolmistress 
quickly made herself at home and soon 
had her favorite rocker and her shelf for 
her knitting. One afternoon, while Jeanne 
was in the kitchen, Mlle. Préfére pro- 
posed marriage to Bonnard, who was 
thunderstruck at the idea. 

The next time he went to the school to 
see Jeanne, Mlle. Préfére received him 
coldly and forbade him to have anything 
to do with the girl. Bonnard complained 
to Maitre Mouche, who upheld Mle. 
Préfére. Then on a rainy day Bonnard 
waited outside the school wall until he 
saw Jeanne and passed her through the 
gate by a ruse. Amazed at his own daring 
in kidnaping a minor, he took her to the 
de Gabry house. 

M. de Gabry undertook to settle the 
affair with Maitre Mouche, but that 
worthy had disappeared after embezzling 
his clients’ funds. Bonnard was legally 
appointed Jeanne’s guardian and took her 
home with him. 

A young student, Henri Gélis, called 
on Bonnard for help with his thesis. He 
soon had eyes only for Jeanne and eventu- 
ally he proposed to marry her, even though 
she had no dowry. Bonnard made arrange- 
ments to sell his library so that his ward 
could have a respectable financial start 
in her married life. One evening, just 
before the books were sold, he guiltily 
took a book and hid it. He would have 
one volume left, at any rate. 

After Jeanne and Gélis were married, 
Bonnard went to live in Brolles, a small 
village. There Jeanne and her husband 
visited him twice each year, and there also 
he kept the cradle of little Sylvestre, their 
child who had died. Bonnard often re- 
flected that the parents were young and 
healthy. There would be more fell 
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THE CRITIC 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) 


Type of plot: Literary satire 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1779 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Danctz, a wealthy, stage-struck Londoner 


Mrs. Danctz, his wife 


Mr. SNzER, Dangle’s friend 
Sm Frerrut Practary, a dramatist 
Mk. Purr, dramatist and journalist 


Critique: 

In Sheridan’s time The Critic, Or, A 
Tragedy Rehearsed was probably best 
known for its bitingly satirical portrait of 
Sheridan’s fellow dramatist, Richard 
Cumberland, who was the prototype of 
Sir Fretful Plagiary. Today the play is 
most important for the light it sheds on 
what Sheridan thought of the drama 
prevalent in his own time. By showing the 
reader the insipidity of the tragedy re- 
hearsed within the play, the laughable de- 
fense of trite dramatic devices by its 
author, and the comments by the actors 
themselves, Sheridan lets the reader see 
what he thought of the state of drama dur- 
ing his age. Nor should it be overlooked 
that Sheridan’s The Critic is one of a line 
of English plays which use plays within 
plays to satirize the times and the drama. 
Sheridan’s play can be compared with 
such similar plays as Buckingham’s The 
Rehearsal, Henry Fielding’s Tom Thumb, 
David Garrick’s Peep Behind the Curtain, 
and Shaw’s Fanny's First Play. 


The Story: 

Mr. Dangle, a well-to-do gentleman of 
London, sat one morning with his wife at 
breakfast. While he read the newspapers, 
Mrs. Dangle complained that her hus- 
band’s hobby, the theater, was making her 
house unlivable, with disappointed au- 
thors, would-be actors, musicians, and 
critics making it their meeting place. 
Dangle protested vigorously, but as he did 
so a stream of callers arrived to prove her 
point. 


The first caller was Mr. Sneer. He and 
Mrs. Dangle got into a discussion on the 
morality of the stage and the proper ma- 
terial for comedies. Then Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, a dramatist, was announced. Be- 
fore he entered, Dangle reported that- he 
was a close friend but that he could not 
accept criticism of his work. Sir Fretful 
told how his new play had been sent to the 
Covent Garden theater, rather than to 
Drury Lane, because of the envy he had 
uncovered there. 

Sneer, Dangle, and Sir Fretful Plagiary 
began to discuss the latter's new play. In 
the discussion all criticism of his drama 
was brushed aside in one way or another 
by the author, who ended up with a 
diatribe against all who would say any- 
thing against his work, including the 
newspapers. At the end of their talk, a 
group of musicians entered looking for 
Dangle’s assistance in securing work with 
the theaters. They were led by an Italian 
who knew no English and a Frenchman 
who knew little English, but was to act as 
interpreter. 

The Frenchman and the Italian tried 
to make Dangle understand what they 
wanted, but with little success. After a 
trilingual conversation, in which not one 
of the participants could understand the 
others, Mrs. Dangle took the musicians 
into another room for refreshment and so 
relieved her husband of their troublesome 
presence. 

As the musicians left Dangle and Sneer 
alone in the room, Mr. Puff, another 
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dramatist who had a play in rehearsal at 
the theater, entered. Puff was introduced 
to Sneer by Dangle as a puffing writer for 
the newspapers, whose job it was to praise 
anyone or anything for a price; he was, in 
short, an eighteenth-century press agent. 
He explained for the benefit of Mr. Sneer 
the various kinds of “puffs” he wrote: the 
direct, the preliminary, the collateral, the 
collusive, and the oblique. At the end of 
the conversation, the three agreed to meet 
at the theater to watch a rehearsal of 
Puft’s new play. 

Later the three met, and Puff informed 
his two friends, Dangle and Sneer, that 
the time of his play was the days following 
defeat of the Spanish Armada during the 
reign of Elizabeth. The under-prompter, 
appearing to notify the author that the re- 
hearsal was ready to begin, said that the 
play had been somewhat shortened. The 
actors, informed that anything they found 
unnecessary in the tragedy could be cut, 
had taken full liberties with Mr. Puft’s 
script. 

When the curtain rose, two watchmen 
were found asleep at four in the morning. 
Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Walter 
Raleigh appeared on the stage and began 
the exposition of the plot. They were in- 
terrupted at intervals by protestations and 
explanations by the author, who spoke to 
the actors on the stage and to his two 
friends observing the rehearsal. 

In the second act of the play a love 
story between the daughter of the fort 
commander and a captured Spanish 
prince was introduced, again with con- 
tinued interruptions by the dramatist, 
who was enraged at the liberties taken by 
the actors in cutting his lines and parts of 
scenes. He and his friends, Sneer and 
Dangle, continued to discuss dramatic art 
as the rehearsal continued and found vari- 
ous aspects of the play to point up their 
discussion. Puff was particularly proud of 
the second sight credited to the heroine, a 
device by which he was able to describe 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada without 
showing the sea fight on the stage. 


He was also quite proud of a verbal 
fencing match between the heroine and 
the Spanish prince. When Sneer and 
Dangle found the repartee ambiguous, 
Puff explained that he had written the 
dialogue completely in fencing terms, an 
explanation which his friends found 
scarcely more intelligible. 

Puff irritated the actors by directing 
them as the rehearsal progressed, and 
they, in turn, continued to irritate him by 
cutting out more lines. At their protesta- 
tions that they could not act because of his 
interruptions, he replied heatedly that he 
had feelings, too, and did not like to see 
his play shredded by the players. 

At the end of the love scene in the 
play, Puff began an argument with the 
under-prompter, who informed him that 
it was impossible to rehearse the park 
scene because the carpenters had not built 
the scenery. Puff angrily announced that 
they could cut his play as they would; he 
intended to print it in its entirety. 

The next scene in the rehearsal of 
Puff’s play was a sentimental discovery 
scene not connected with the main story. 
In reply to his friends’ comments, Puff ex- 
os that there was no need to have a 
ogical connection between the main plot 
and the subplot. Then came what Puff 
called the most perfect scene in the play. 
An actor entered, sat down, shook his 
head, arose, and went off the stage. The 
shaking of the head, according to Puff, 
said more than all the words he could have 
written, 

In the last scene of the play the Spanish 
prince was killed in a duel, and his Eng- 
lish sweetheart went mad. After her exit 
from the stage, a masque procession of all 
the British rivers and their tributaries 
passed over the stage, while an orchestra 
played Handel’s water music. 

Following the procession, Puff an- 
nounced to his friends that the rehearsal 
was good, but that the actors were not yet 
perfect. To the actors he announced that 
another rehearsal would be held the next 
day. 
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CROTCHET CASTLE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: England 

First published: 1831 


Principal characters: 


EsenezerR Mac Crorcuet, a country squire 


Younc Crotcuet, his son 


Lemma Crotcuet, his daughter 

Susannau ToucHanpco, loved by young Crotchet 
Mr. Carnal, an antiquarian 

Caprain FrrzcHroMe, a young army officer 

Lapy Crarinpa Bossnow1, loved by Fitzchrome 


Critique: 

In Crotchet Castle, as in his other 
novels, Peacock ridicules the excesses and 
exaggerations in human behavior. His 
satire is never unkind; rather, it is the 
product of a mind that is tolerant of 
weaknesses but vexed by an overabun- 
dance of those weaknesses in an imper- 
fect world. The plot is almost non-exist- 
ent, and the people are caricatures; but 
in spite of these apparent defects the 
book gives a fairly accurate picture of 
nineteenth-century English country life. 


The Story: 

The squire of Crotchet Castle had de- 
scended from Scotch and Jewish ances- 
tors, but he tried to hide this ancestry 
under the guise of an English country 
squire. His background having given 
him the ability to make money readily, 
he used his wealth to buy a manor and 
a coat of arms. His wife was dead, his 
son in London, leaving the squire alone 
with a daughter. Young Crotchet, who 
had inherited his father’s love for money, 
had taken his father’s gift of a large sum 
and turned it into enormous profits. His 
business dealings were shady, and many 
thought his day of reckoning would 
come. For the present, however, he was 
riding on a crest of success. He had 
been engaged to Miss Susannah Touch- 
andgo, the daughter of a great banker, 
but when that gentleman had absconded 
with the bank’s funds, leaving his daugh- 


ter almost penniless, young Crotchet had 
deserted his love without a backward 
glance. Susannah had retreated into 
Wales, where in simple surroundings she 
taught a farmer’s children for her live- 
lihood. 

Squire Crotchet’s daughter Lemma 
had assumed some of the facial charac- 
teristics of her ancestors, a fact which 
was compensated for in the eyes of local 
swains by the size of her father’s for- 
tune. A suitor had not yet been selected 
for her, but there would be no problem 
in choosing one from the many who 
sought her hand and her purse. 

Crotchet Castle was a gathering place 
for philosophers and dilettantes picked at 
random by Squire Crotchet. ‘These would- 
be intellectuals engaged in long and tire- 
some disputes on all branches of philos- 
ophy and science. One of them, a Mr. 
Chainmail, longed for a return to the 
customs and morals of the Middle Ages, 
for he believed that the present was de- 
cidedly inferior to the past. He was vio- 
lently opposed by others of the group 
who worshipped mammon. No one of the 
philosophers ever changed his views; 
each found much pleasure in expounding 
his own pet theory. 

While strolling through the grounds 
one day, some of the gentlemen came 
upon a young army officer, Captain Fitz- 
chrome. The captain, invited to join the 
group, accepted readily, for he was in 
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love with one of the guests, Lady Cla- 
rinda Bossnowl. Lady Clarinda obviously 
Joved the captain, but she had been 
promised to young Crotchet. The match 
was purely a business arrangement; he 
would exchange his money for her title. 
The captain ee with her at every 
opportunity, but she silenced him and 
her own heart by ridiculing his lack of 
funds. Lemma Crotchet, in the meantime, 
was pledged to Lady Clarinda’s brother. 
The four young people spent many hours 
together, much to Captain Fitzchrome’s 
sorrow. 

One day the squire took his guests on 
a river voyage down the Thames. They 
visited places of learning and culture, 
but saw little of either except the build- 
ings supposed to house those virtues. 
During the trip the captain finally gave 
up his hopes of winning Lady Clarinda, 
and he left the party without notifying 
anyone. He settled in a village inn, where 
he was later joined by Chainmail, the 
antiquarian, who had left the party in 
order to study a ruined castle in the 
neighborhood. Since the captain knew 
the way to the castle, he offered to guide 
Chainmail, but he was called back to 
London on business before they could 
undertake their expedition. Chainmail 
went on alone. 

During his researches Chainmail 
caught a glimpse of a nymph-like crea- 
ture who fascinated him so much that 
he could not rest unti] he had made her 
acquaintance. After many false attempts, 
he met her and learned that she was 
Susannah ‘Touchandgo, the lady be- 
trayed by young Crotchet. Chainmail 
found her perfect in every way but one. 
He knew she would share the simple, 
old-fashioned life he loved, but he had 
determined to marry a lady of gentle 
birth. Susannah, ashamed of her father’s 


theft, would tell him nothing of her 
family background. In spite of her re- 
luctance in this respect, Chainmail loved 
her and spent many happy hours at the 
farmhouse in which she lived. 

Captain Fitzchrome returned. Learn- 
ing of his friend’s plight, he encouraged 
Chainmail to ask for the lady’s hand, 
but the antiquarian could not change his 
views on his need for a wife of gentle 
birth. The situation was brought to a 
climax when they saw in the paper an 
announcement of the approaching mar- 
riage of Lady Clarinda and young 
Crotchet. Susannah was temporarily over- 
wrought by the news, and in trying to 
comfort her Chainmail inadvertently pro- 
posed. Then Susannah told him of her 
father’s crime. Chainmail could overlook 
that fact in his joy over the discovery that 
Susannah was of good blood. In a few 
days the two were married. 

The following Christmas most of the 
friends gathered again at Crotchet Cas- 
tle. Lemma Crotchet had married Lord 
Bossnowl, but Lady Clarinda Bossnow] 
had not yet married young Crotchet. The 
young man was a little dismayed at see- 
ing Susannah married to Chainmail, for 
he still held her in affection. Lady Cla- 
rinda cast longing glances at the captain, 
even to the point of singing a song that 
was obviously intended for him. There 
was no sorrow in her heart, consequently, 
when young Crotchet disappeared. His 
firm had failed and he was penniless. It 
was assumed that he had crossed the At- 
lantic to join forces with Susannah’s fa- 
ther, who had set up business there; the 
two rogues would make good partners. 

Lady Clarinda would not again be put 
up for sale. She gladly accepted Captain 
Fitzchrome and his smaller but more 
stable fortune. 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Alan Paton (1903- 

Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Mid-twentieth centure 
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Locale: South Africa 
First published: 1948 


Principal characters: 


Tse Reverenp STepHen Kumato, a Zulu clergyman 


GERTRUDE, his sister 
AsgsAtom, his son 
Msrtmancu, his friend 


Mk. Jarvis, his white benefactor 


Critique: 

In South Africa today there is racial 
unrest more bitter than any now known 
in our own country. Cry, The Beloved 
Country is a beautiful and tragic story 
of that unrest, told with poetic loveliness. 
It is a story of personal tragedy, as well 
as a story of a national tragedy. This dis- 
tinguished novel by a South African min- 
ister has quickly, and rightly, found a 
permanent place in twentieth-century lit- 
erature. Dramatized, the story has been 
equally compelling as a play. 


The Story: 

The letter brought fear to the hearts 
of the Reverend Stephen Kumalo and 
his wife. To a Zulu, letters were rare and 
frightening. Once opened, they could 
never be closed again, their contents for- 
gotten. Kumalo waited until he could 
control his fear before he opened the 
letter from Johannesburg telling him that 
his sister was a sick woman and needed 
his help. The trip would be costly for 
a poor Zulu clergyman, but he must go. 
Perhaps there he could also find their son 
Absalom, who had never been heard 
from since he left the village. ‘They knew 
in their hearts that in Johannesburg 
Absalom had succumbed to the evil re- 
sulting from the white man’s success at 
breaking up the tribes and compelling 
black men to work in the mines. 

Taking their small savings, Kumalo 
journeyed to the city. He went first to 
the mission and met Msimangu, who had 
written the letter. Msimangu was a clergy- 
man also, working for his people in the 
city as Kumalo worked in the country. 


He sorrowfully told Kumalo that his 
sister Gertrude was a prostitute and a 
dealer in illegal liquor. She and her child 
were in want, even though she had once 
made much money from her trade. Ku- 
malo located Gertrude, with the help of 
Msimangu, and found her willing to go 
with him to the temporary rooms he had 
found with a good woman. When his 
business was finished, she and the child 
would go with him to his home, away 
from temptation. 

Before looking for his son, Kumalo 
visited his brother John, a successful 
merchant and a politician who was under 
surveillance by the police for his ability 
to stir up the blacks. But John was dis- 
creet; he took no chance of being arrested 
and losing his business. Many of the 
black leaders sacrified everything to help 
their people, but not John. Expediency 
was his only thought. He had left the 
church and turned a deaf ear to his 
brother’s pleas that he return to the good 
life. 

Kumalo began his search for Absalom. 
With Msimangu, he searched every- 
where, each place visited adding to his 
fear, for it was obvious that the boy had 
been engaged in stealing, drinking, and 
worse. Often they walked for miles, for 
the black leaders were urging their peo- 
ple to boycott the buses in order to get 
the fares reduced. Kumalo learned that 
Absalom had been in the company of 
his brother John’s son, both of them in 
and out of trouble. The trail led to a 
reformatory, but the boy had been dis- 
missed shortly before because of his good 
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behavior. The white teacher of the re- 
formatory joined Kumalo in his search 
because the boy’s behavior reflected on his 
training. Kumalo found next the girl 
who, soon to bear Absalom’s child, waited 
to ma him. The old man knew at 
once that should Absalom not be found, 
the girl must return to the hills with him 
and make her home there. 

At last he found Absalom in prison. 
In company with John’s son and another 
boy, Absalom had robbed and killed 
Arthur Jarvis, a white man who had be- 
friended the blacks. Broken-hearted, the 
old man talked with his son. He could 
tell that the son did not truly repent but 
only said the right things out of fear. 
His one ray of goodness was his desire 
to marry the girl in order to give his un- 
born child a name. Kumalo wept for his 
son. But he wept also for the wife and 
children, for the father and mother of 
the slain man. 

At the trial Absalom was defended by 
a lawyer found by Kumalo’s friends. The 
plea was that the murder was not 
planned, that the boy had shot in fear. 
The judge, a good man, weighed all the 
evidence and pronounced a verdict of 
guilty; the punishment, death by hang- 
ing. John’s son and the other boy were 
acquitted for lack of evidence. The ver- 
dict was a gross miscarriage of justice, 
but John was more powerful than Ku- 
malo. 

Before Kumalo left Johannesburg, he 
arranged for the marriage between his 
son and the girl. Then he started home, 
taking the girl and Gertrude’s child with 
him. Gertrude had disappeared the night 
before they were to leave, no one knew 
where. She had talked to him of becoming 
a nun, but Kumalo feared that she had 
gone back to her old life; Gertrude liked 
the laughter and fun. 

At home, the people welcomed their 
minister, showering ae and _ blessings 


upon him. The crops were poor that sea- 
son and people were starving. Kumalo 
prayed for his people and worked for 
them. Knowing that they must learn 
to use the land wisely, ne was helpless to 
guide them. He went to their chief to 
ask for codperation, but the chief was 
concerned only for himself and his family. 

Hope came to the people in the form 
of a child. He was the grandchild of Mr. 
Jarvis, father of the man Absalom had 
murdered. Mr. Jarvis had always helped 
the black people, and after his son’s death 
he gave all his time to the work started 
by the murdered man. He sent milk for 
the children and brought to the people 
an agricultural demonstrator who would 
help them restore fertility to the soil. Mr. 
Jarvis built a dam and sent for good seed. 
His grandchild became Kumalo’s friend, 
and through him the white man learned 
of the needs of the people. Kumalo, 
whose son had killed his benefactor’s 
son, was at first ashamed to face Mr. 
Jarvis. When they met, few words were 
exchanged, but each read the heart of 
the other and understood the sorrow 
and grief there. 

The bishop came and told Kumalo 
that it would be best for him to leave 
the hills and the valley, to go where 
his son’s crime was unknown. Kumalo 
grieved and stood silent. Before the bishop 
left there came a letter from Mr. Jarvis, 
thanking Kumalo for his friendship and 
offering to build his people a new church. 
The bishop felt ashamed. How little he 
understood this man and his people. 

When the day came for Absalom’s 
execution, Kumalo went into the moun- 
tains. There he had gone before when 
struggling with fear. Mr. Jarvis, knowing 
the torment that was in his soul, bade 
him go in peace. When the dawn came, 
Kumalo cried out for his son. He cried 
too for his land and his people. When 
would dawn come for them? 
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CUDJO’S CAVE 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: John Townsend Trowbridge (1827-1916) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 
Vime of plot: 1861 
Locale: Tennessee 


First published: 1863 
Principal characters: 


Penn Hapcoop, a Quaker schoolmaster 
Mr. Vinxars, a blind clergyman 


Vircintia, and 
Sauna, his daughters 


Lysanper Sprowt, Salina’s estranged husband 
Aucustus BryrHEwoop, a planter 

Ma. Sracxrince, a Unionist farmer 

Cart, a German boy, friend of Penn 


Otp Topsy, a freed slave 
Cupyjo, and 
Pomp, runaway slaves 


Sras Roprss, a bully 


Critique: 

Written during the Civil War, Cudjo’s 
Cave mingles elements of propaganda 
with its historical setting and romantic 
theme. Because the novel displays deep 
sincerity, however, -and a considerable 
degree of literary skill, it has enjoyed a 
popularity outlasting by many years the 
political issues which gave it birth. The 
book presents clearly and forcefully the 
problem of the | population in Ten- 
nessee during that difficult time of deci- 
sion at the beginning of the Civil War 
period. In that particular time and place 
the problem was peculiarly acute because 
Tennessee was a border state and its citi- 
zens had many reasons for indecision 
when faced by the realities of conflict 
between North and South. The writer, 
working close to actual history, drama- 
tized effectively the guerrilla warfare 
fought among the people of Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 


The Story: 

In 1861, Penn Hapgood, a young 
Quaker, was the schoolmaster in the 
small Tennessee town of Curryville. Be- 
cause he made no effort to conceal his 
anti-slavery convictions, he was unpopu- 
lar among the hot-headed Secessionists 


of the community. The Unionists, on the 
other hand, had offered him a commission 
in the militia unit they were secretly 
organizing. Penn refused the commission 
offered him on the grounds of his reli- 
gious faith. 

His unpopularity grew after he aided 
Dan Pepperill, a poor white flogged and 
ridden on a rail because he had befriend- 
ed a whipped slave. Penn’s friend, a 
kindly young German named Carl, of- 
fered him a pistol to use in self-defense 
if he were attacked, but the school- 
master saw no need to arm himself. A 
short time later a party of rufhans seized 
Penn and tarred and feathered him. Carl, 
unable to save his friend, searched for 
some Union sympathizers to defend 
Penn, but by the time the rescue party 
arrived at the schoolhouse the young 
teacher was not to be found. It was 
learned, however, that he had gone to 
his boarding-house, where his landlady, 
Mrs. Sprowl, had refused to let him in. 
She had acted on the orders of Silas 
Ropes, the leader of the mob. 

Penn had found shelter in the home 
of a blind clergyman, Mr. Villars. The 
minister's household was made up of his 
two daughters, Virginia and Salina, old 
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Toby, a freed slave, and Carl, the young 
German. Old Toby and Farmer Stack- 
ridge, a stanch Unionist, tended to Penn 
and put him to bed in the clergyman’s 
home. While he was still resting, Au- 
gustus Blythewood, a planter in love with 
Virginia, appeared at the house. Although 
she was little attracted to her suitor, Vir- 
ginia entertained him graciously in order 
to conceal the fact that the fugitive was 
hidden nearby. Another caller was Ly- 
sander Sprowl, the son of Penn’s land- 
lady. Salina, the older sister, and young 
Sprowl were married, but they had sep- 
arated some time before. 

Sprowl, having learned Penn’s where- 
abouts, promised to lead the villagers to 
the schoolmaster’s hiding place. The 
aroused townspeople accused Mr. Villars 
of hiding an Abolitionist. While they 
were threatening the old man, Penn dis- 
appeared from the house under mysteri- 
ous circumstances. 

A mob, aroused by Blythewood, seized 
old Toby and prepared to flog him in an 
effort to learn Penn’s whereabouts. Carl 
managed to cut the Negro’s bonds be- 
fore the mob could carry out its threat. 
Toby, escaping, ran into Blythewood and 
recognized him. The planter then called 
off the mob and went to the minister’s 
house, where he pretended great indig- 
nation at what had happened. 

Penn, meanwhile, was safe in Cudjo’s 
Cave, a hide-out known only to runaway 
slaves. Having heard the angry towns- 
people threatening Mr. Villars, he had 
in his half-delirious condition fled into 
an adjoining field before he fainted. 
When he came to, he found himself be- 
side a fire in a cavern, with Cudjo and 
Pomp, two escaped slaves, ministering to 
his wants. They had befriended Penn be- 
cause of the help he had given Pepperill 
several weeks before. Pomp, in particular, 
was a magnificent old fellow, almost he- 
roic in his dignity and spirit. Both slaves 
had suffered at the hands of Blythewood 
and Ropes, the town bully. Through the 
two Negroes Penn sent word to Mr. Vil- 
lars that he was safe. The clergyman 


sent Penn’s clothes and food to the hiders. 

When he was able to travel, Penn de- 
cided to set out for the North. Near 
Curryville he fell into the hands of a 
small detachment of Confederate soldiers. 
Convicted at a drumhead trial, he was 
sentenced to be hanged unless he joined 
the army. He refused. Carl, who had 
helped his friend before, volunteered to 
enlist in Penn’s place. Set free, Penn was 
again in danger from a group of towns- 
people led by Ropes and Sprowl, but 
with the aid of Farmer Stackridge he 
managed to elude his pursuers. Blythe- 
wood, hearing of his escape, was furious 
that Penn had slipped through his 
fingers. 

Penn did not go far, however, for he 
was unwilling to leave the Villars family 
without protection. His fears were justi- 
fied. When he returned secretly to the 
minister's home, he learned that Mr. Vil- 
lars had been seized and carried off to 
prison. Penn himself was captured a 
short time later, and among his fellow 
prisoners he found the blind clergyman. 
Because Carl was one of the soldiers de- 
tailed to guard them, he and the minister 
were able to make their escape. Stack- 
ridge was guiding them to a place of 
safety in the mountains when they were 
again captured. As the soldiers were 
about to run Penn through with their 
bayonets, one of their number dropped 
dead. The others ran away. Pomp and 
Cudjo appeared and led the fugitives to 
Cudjo’s Cave. 

Augustus Blythewood proposed to Vir- 
ginia Villars, but she, realizing his dis- 
like for Penn, would have nothing to do 
with the young planter. Meanwhile 
Stackridge and a party of his Unionist 
friends were skirmishing with the Con- 
federate soldiers in the woods nearby. 
Virginia, while searching for Penn, was 
captured by a Confederate soldier, but 
she was relieved when she discovered that 
her captor was Carl. Before the young 
German could lead her out of the for- 
est, set afire by the skirmishers, he him- 
self was captured by Ropes’ men. After 
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she had climbed to a rocky ledge, the 
fire having cut off her escape on both 
sides, she was rescued from her ptedica- 
ment by Penn and Cudjo, who conduct- 
ed her to the cave. That night rain put 
out the forest fire. In the morning old 
Toby appeared at the cave. He was over- 
joyed to discover that his mistress and 
her father were both safe. 

Lysander Sprowl, in the meantime, 
had taken possession of Mr. Villars’ house 
and forced Salina to serve him there. 
When Toby returned with a note to tell 
Salina that her sister and her father 
were safe, the Negro tried to deceive 
Sprowl as to the fate of the fugitives, 
but Salina, who still loved her worthless 
husband, incautiously showed him Vir- 
ginia’s note. Sprowl brutally ordered 
Toby flogged in order to learn where Mr. 
Villars and Penn were hidden. Angered 
by Sprowl’s cruelty, Salina set fire to her 
father’s house and under cover of the 
confusion helped old Toby to make his 
escape. 

Sprowl, encountering Carl, demanded 
that the young German lead him to the 
cave. Carl pretended to agree, but alon 
the way he managed to hit the bully 
over the head with a stone. While Sprowl 
was still unconscious, Carl dragged him 
to the cave, where he was securely 
bound. Meanwhile old Toby and Salina 
made their way to the cave, and they ar- 
rived about the time Carl appeared with 
the wounded Sprow]. Pomp had also 
conducted to the cave the band of Union- 
ists led by Stackridge. They prepared to 
turn their quarters into an underground 
fortress. 

Before long a party led by Silas Ropes 
discovered the location of the cave. He 
and his men guarded the entrance in 


the hope of starving the occupants into 
submission. 

Salina, ever changeable, loosened 
Sprowl’s bonds so that he was able to 
escape. He went at once to the troops 
under Blythewood and arranged to have 
a squad of men sent to attack the cave. 
When Sprowl, at the head of the attack- 
ing force, reached the entrance of the 
cave, he found it defended by his wife. 
She fired at her husband, wounding him 
fatally, and was herself bayoneted by one 
of the Confederate soldiers. Virginia and 
her father were captured and taken be- 
fore Blythewood. 

The planter again pleaded his suit 
with Virginia, but she received his offers 
with contempt. While they argued, apart 
from the camp, Pomp suddenly appeared 
and told his former master that any sud- 
den move would mean his death. Carl 
and Penn were covering Blythewood with 
their guns, and he was taken a prisoner 
to the cave. There Pomp compelled his 
former master to sign a safe conduct pass 
for the defenders and an order for the 
attackers to cease the fight. 

Under safe conduct, the defenders left 
the cave. Mr. Villars, Virginia, Penn, and 
Pomp set out for Ohio. They left be- 
hind them in the cave the body of Salina, 
as well as those of Cudjo and Ropes, who 
had killed each other during an earlier 
attack. Pomp returned long enough to 
free Blythewood before joining his friends 
on their way to safety. 

Penn and Carl went from Ohio to 
Pennsylvania, where they enlisted in the 
same regiment. Pomp served the Union 
as a colored scout. In many battles of the 
war Penn did heroic service, earning for 
himself the nickname of “The Fighting 
Quaker.” 


CYMBELINE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: 'Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: First century B.C. 

Locale: Britain, Italy, and Wales 

First presented: c, 1609 
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Principal characters: 


CymBeuing, King of Britain 

Tue Queen, Cymbeline’s wife 

Cioren, the queen’s son by a former husband 
ImocxrNn, Cymbeline’s daughter by a former marriage 
PostHumus Leonatus, Imogen’s husband 

Pisanio, servant of Posthumus 

Iacuimo, an Italian braggart 


Bexanrius, a banished lord 


Gumenrius, and 


Arviracus, Cymbeline’s sons, reared by Belarius 
Caius Lucius, a Roman ambassador 


Critique: 

Shakespeare apparently drew upon a 
number of sources for the plot of The 
Tragedy of Cymbeline. All historical ac- 
curacy of the play is debatable and ac- 
tually unimportant. Cymbeline himself 
was a mythical character of tribal legend. 
The details of relationship among the 
characters ere to be found in other ro- 
mantic writings which appeared prior to 
Shakespeare’s time and which were ap- 
parently adopted to clothe the skeletal in- 
ternational aspects of the story. Cymbeline 
presents a plot of political intrigue—both 
domestic and international—and personal 
emotional involvement. ‘That the personal 
well-being of the characters takes preced- 
ence over military and political details 
gives the play its human-interest appeal. 
The apparition of Posthumus has the 


richness of detail found in similar scenes 
in Macbeth. 


The Story: 


Gullible Cymbeline and his conniving 
queen planned to have Imogen, his 
daughter, marry his stepson Cloten. In- 
stead, Imogen chose the gentle Posthumus 
as a husband and secretly married him. 
Bauished by the king in a fit of anger, 
Posthumus fled to Italy after promising 
that his loyalty and fidelity to his bride 
would always be above reproach. As a 
token of their vows Imogen gave 
Posthumus a diamond ring that had be- 
longed to her mother, and Posthumus 
placed a bracelet of rare design upon 
Imogen’s arm. 

In Rome Posthumus met lachimo, a 


vain braggart who tried to tempt 
Posthumus by appealing to his sensuality. 
Posthumus, not to be tempted into 
adultery, told Iachimo of his pact with 
Imogen and of the ring and bracelet they 
had exchanged. Iachimo scoffingly wa- 
gered ten thousand ducats against Posthu- 
mus’ ring that he could seduce Imogen. 

Iachimo went to Britain with letters to 
which he had forged the name of Posthu- 
mus. Because of these -letters Imogen 
received him. Then Iachimo, by am- 
biguities and innuendo, played upon her 
curiosity regarding the faithfulness of her 
husband. Failing to win her favor in that 
way, he gained access to her bedroom in a 
trunk which, he had told her, contained 
a valuable gift, bought in France, in- 
tended for the Roman emperor; he had 
asked that the trunk be placed in her 
chamber for safekeeping. While Imogen 
slept, he noted the details of the furnish- 
ings in the room, took the bracelet from 
her arm, and observed a cinque-spotted 
mole on her left breast. 

Back in Italy, Iachimo described 
Imogen’s room to Posthumus and _pro- 
duced the bracelet, which he said Imogen 
had given him. Incredulous, Posthumus 
asked Iachimo to describe some aspect of 
Imogen’s body as better proof of his suc- 
cessful seduction. Iachimo’s claim that he 
had kissed the mole on Imogen’s breast en- 
raged Posthumus, who swore that he 
would kill Imogen. He sent a letter to 
Pisanio, commanding that the servant kill 
Imogen. He also sent a letter to Imogen 
asking her to meet him in Milford Haven. 
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Pisanio was to kill Imogen as they traveled 
through the Welsh hills. 

On the journey Pisanio divulged the 
real purpose of their trip when he showed 
Imogen the letter ordering her death. Un- 
able to harm his master’s wife, Pisanio 
instructed her to dress as a boy and join 
the party of Caius Lucius, who was in 
Britain to collect tribute to the Emperor 
Augustus and who was soon to return to 
Rome. Then Imogen would be near Post- 
humus and could ultimately disprove 
Tachimo’s accusations against her. Pisanio 
also gave Imogen a box containing a 
restorative, entrusted to him by the queen 
in case Imogen became ill during her trip. 
The contents, presumed by the queen to 
be a slow-acting poison, had been pro- 
cured from her physician, who, suspecting 
chicanery, had reduced the drug content. 
The medicine would only induce long 
sleep. Taking leave of his mistress, 
Pisanio returned home. 

Dressed in boy’s clothing, Imogen, 
hungry and weary, came to the mountain 
cave of Belarius, who, banished from 
Cymbeline’s court twenty years before, 
had kidnaped Guiderius and Arviragus, 
Cymbeline’s infant sons. In Wales the 
two boys had been brought up to look 
upon Belarius as their father. Calling her- 
self Fidele, Imogen won the affection of 
the three men when she asked shelter of 
them. Left alone when the men went out 
to hunt food, Imogen, emotionally spent 
and physically ill, swallowed some of the 
medicine which Pisanio had given her. 

Cymbeline, meanwhile, had refused to 
pay the tribute demanded by Rome, and 
the two nations prepared for war. 
Cloten, infuriated by Imogen’s coldness to 
his attentions, tried to learn her where- 
abouts. Pisanio, thinking to trick her 
pursuer, showed him the letter in which 
Posthumus asked Imogen to meet him at 
Milford Haven. Disguised as Posthumus, 
Cloten set out to avenge his injured 
vanity. 

In Wales he came upon Belarius, 
Arviragus, and Guiderius as they hunted. 
Recognizing him as the queen’s son, 


Belarius assumed that Cloten had come 
to arrest them as outlaws. He and 
Arviragus went in search of Cloten’s fol- 
lowers while Guiderius fought with 
Cloten. Guiderius cut off Cloten’s head 
and threw it into the river. Returning 
from their search, Arviragus found 
Imogen in a deathlike stupor. Thinking 
her dead, the three men prepared for her 
burial. Benevolent Belarius, remembering 
that Cloten was of royal birth, brought 
his headless body for burial and laid it 
near Imogen. 

Imogen, awakening from her drugged 
sleep, was grief-stricken when she saw 
close by a ih dressed in Posthumus’ 
clothing. Still sorrowing, she joined the 
forces of Caius Lucius as the Roman army 
marched by to engage the soldiers of 
Cymbeline. 

Remorseful Posthumus, a recruit in the 
Roman army, regretted his order for 
Imogen’s death. Throwing away his uni- 
form, he dressed himself as a British 
peasant. Although he could not restore 
Imogen’s life, he would not take any more 
British lives. In a battle between the 
Romans and Britons, Posthumus van- 
quished and disarmed Iachimo. Cymbe- 
line, taken prisoner, was rescued by 
Belarius and his two foster sons. These 
three had built a fort and, aided by Post- 
humus, had so spurred the morale of the 
fleeing British soldiers that Cymbeline’s 
army was victorious. 

Failing to die in battle, Posthu- 
mus identified himself as a Roman after 
Lucius had been taken, and was sent to 
prison by Cymbeline. In prison he had a 
vision in which Jove assured him that he 
would yet be the lord of the Lady Imogen. 
Jove ordered a tablet placed on Posthu- 
mus’ chest. When Posthumus awoke and 
found the tablet, he read that a lion’s 
whelp would be embraced ei a piece of 
tender air and that branches lopped from 
a stately cedar would revive. Shortly be- 
fore the time set for his execution, he was 
summoned to appear before Cymbeline. 

In Cymbeline’s tent, the king conferred 
honors upon Belarius, Guiderius, and 
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Arviragus and bemoaned the fact that the 
fourth valiant soldier, so poorly dressed, 
was not present to receive his reward. 
Cornelius, the physician, told Cymbeline 
that the queen had died after her vil- 
lainies. Lucius pleaded for the life of 
Imogen, still dressed as a boy, because of 
the page’s youth. Pardoned, Imogen 
asked Iachimo to explain his possession 
of the ring he wore. As Iachimo confessed 
his dastardly cunning and lying to win the 
ring from Posthumus, Posthumus en- 
tered and identified himself as the mur- 
derer of Imogen. When Imogen protested 
against his confession, Posthumus struck 
her. Pisanio then identified Imogen to 
keep Posthumus from striking her again. 

The truth disclosed, Belarius under- 


stood his foster sons’ afhnity for Imogen. 
Posthumus and Imogen, reunited, pro- 
fessed lifelong devotion to each other. 
After Guiderius had confessed the mur- 
der of Cloten, Cymbeline ordered him 
bound, but he stayed the sentence when 
Belarius identified himself and the two 
young men. Cymbeline then blessed his 
three children who stood before him. A 
soothsayer interpreted Jove’s message on 
the tablet left on Posthumus’ chest. The 
lion’s whelp was Posthumus, the son of 
Leonatus, and the piece of tender air was 
Imogen. The lopped branches from the 
stately cedar were Arviragus and Guider- 
ius, long thought dead, now restored in 
the king’s love. Overjoyed, Cymbeline 


made peace with Rome. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Edmond Rostand (1868-1918) 
Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: France 

First presented: 1897 


Principal characters: 


Cyrano DE BERGERAC, poet and soldier 
Roxane, with whom Cyrano is in love 
CurisT1an pz Neuvittxtre, a clumsy young soldier 


Critique: 

Considered by many the most popular 
play of the modern French theater, 
Cyrano de Bergerac is also a perennial fa- 
vorite with American audiences. Cyrano 
is more than a hot-tempered swordsman 
who gets into trouble because he resents 
people who make fun of his nose, and his 
name is more than a symbol for physical 
ugliness. Cyrano de Bergerac symbolizes 
ee ty, unselfishness, beauty of 


soul. 


The Story: 

In the theater hall of the Hétel de 
Burgundy, a young soldier named Chris- 
tian de Neuvillette anxiously waited for 
the beautiful Roxane to appear in her box. 


Christian had fallen passionately in love 
with this girl whom he had never met. 
While he was waiting for her arrival, 
Christian became increasingly upset be- 
cause he feared that he would never be 
able to summon sufhcient courage to ad- 
dress her, for he believed she was as bril- 
liant and as graceful as he was doltish and 
clumsy. 

Also in the audience, waiting for the 
curtain to go up, was one Ragueneau, a 
romantic tavern-keeper and toss-pot poet, 
whose friends praised his verses to his 
face while behind his back they helped 
themselves to the pastries that he made. 
Ragueneau inquired of another poet con- 
cerning the whereabouts of Cyrano de 
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Bergerac. The actor Montfleury, Cyrano’s 
enemy and one of Roxane’s suitors, was to 
star in the play, and Cyrano had threat- 
ened him with bodily. injury if he ap- 
peared for the performance. Cyrano, 
however, had not yet arrived. 

At last Roxane appeared. The play 
began, and Montfleury came out on the 
stage to recite his lines. Suddenly a power- 
ful voice ordered him to leave the stage. 
After the voice came the man, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, one of the best swordsmen in 
France. The performance was halted 
abruptly. 

Another of Roxane’s suitors tried to pro- 
voke a fight with Cyrano by ridiculing de 
Bergerac’s uncommonly big nose. Cyrano, 
sensitive about his dishguring nose, be- 
came the insulter instead of the insulted. 
Words led to a duel. To show his con- 
tempt for his adversary, Cyrano composed 
a poem while he was sparring with his 
opponent, and when he had finished the 
last word of the last line, Cyrano staggered 
his man. Le Bret, Cyrano’s close friend, 
cautioned the gallant swordsman against 
making too many enemies by his insults. 

Cyrano confessed that he was excep- 
tionally moody lately because he was in 
love with his lovely cousin Roxane, de- 
spite the fact he could never hope to win 
her because of his ugliness. While Le Bret 
tried to give Cyrano confidence in him- 
self, Roxane’s chaperone appeared to give 
Cyrano a note from his cousin, who 
wanted to see him. Cyrano was overcome 
with joy. 

The place selected for the meet- 
ing between Cyrano and Roxane was 
Ragueneau’s tavern. Cyrano arrived 
early, and, while he waited for his beauti- 
ful cousin, he composed a love letter 
which he left unsigned because he in- 
tended to deliver it in person. When 
Roxane appeared, she confessed to 
Cyrano that she was in love. Cyrano 
thought for a moment that she was in 
love with him. But he soon realized that 
the lucky fellow was not Cyrano himself, 
but Christian. Roxane asked Cyrano to 
take the young soldier under his wing, to 


protect him in battle. Cyrano sadly con- 
sented to do her bidding. 

Later, when Christian dared jest with 
Cyrano concerning the latter's nose, 
Cyrano restrained himself for Roxane’s 
sake. When he learned that Cyrano was 
Roxane’s cousin, Christian confessed his 
love for Roxane and begged Cyrano’s help 
in winning her. Christian was a warrior, 
not a lover; he needed Cyrano’s ability to 
compose pretty speeches and to write 
tender, graceful messages. Although his 
heart was broken, Cyrano gave the young 
man the letter he had written in 
Ragueneau’s tavern. 

Cyrano visited Roxane to inquire about 
her love affair with Christian. Roxane, 
who had recently received a letter from 
Christian, was delighted by his wit. 
Cyrano did not tell her that he was the 
writer of the letter. 

Shortly afterward Christian told Cy- 
rano that he now wanted to speak for him- 
self in his wooing of Roxane. Under her 
balcony one evening Christian did try to 
speak for himself, but he became so 
tongue-tied that he had to ask the aid of 
Cyrano, who was lurking in the shadows. 
Cyrano, hidden, told Christian what to 
say, and Roxane was so delighted by 
these dictated protestations that she 
bestowed a kiss on Christian. 

A friar appeared with a letter from the 
Count de Guiche, commander of Cyrano’s 
regiment, to Roxane. The count wrote 
that he was coming to see her that night, 
even though by so doing he was deserting 
his post. Roxane deliberately misread the 
letter, which, she said, ordered the friar 
to marry her to Christian. Roxane asked 
Cyrano to delay de Guiche until after the 
ceremony, a request which de Bergerac ef- 
fectively carried out by making the count 
think that Cyrano was mad. After learn- 
ing that Roxane and Christian were al- 
ready married, the duped de Guiche 
ordered Christian to report immediately 
to his regiment. 

In a battle which followed, Cyrano and 
the other cadets were engaged against the 
Spanish. During the conflict Cyrano 
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risked his life to send letters to Roxane 
through the enemy’s lines, and Roxane 
never suspected that the author of these 
messages was not Christian. Later Roxane 
joined her husband, and to him she con- 
fessed that his masterful letters had 
brought her to his side. 

Realizing that Roxane was really in 
love with the nobility and tenderness of 
Cyrano’s letters, Christian begged Cyrano 
to tell Roxane the truth. But Christian 
was killed in battle shortly afterward, and 
Cyrano swore never to reveal Christian’s 
secret. Rallying the cadets, Cyrano 
charged bravely into the fight, and under 
his leadership the Spanish were defeated. 

Fifteen years passed. Roxane, grieving 
for Christian, had retired to a convent. 
Each week Cyrano was accustomed to 
visit Roxane. But one day he came late. 
When he arrived, he concealed under his 


hat a mortal wound which one of his 
enemies had inflicted by dropping an ob- 
ject from a building on Cyrano’s head. 
While talking about her dead husband, 
Roxane recited to Cyrano Christian’s last 
letter, which she kept next to her heart. 
With Roxane’s permission, Cyrano read 
the letter which he himself had written, 
even though it had grown so dark that 
neither he nor Roxane could see the 
words. 

Suddenly Roxane realized that Cyrano 
knew the contents of the letter by heart, 
that he must have written it. With this 
realization came her conviction that for 
fifteen years she had unknowingly loved 
the soul of Cyrano, not Christian. Roxane 
confessed ker love for Cyrano, who died 
knowing that at last Roxane was aware of 
his love and that she shared it with him. 


DAME CARE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Hermann Sudermann (1857-1928) 
Type of plot: Domestic romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: Germany 

First published: 1887 


Principal characters: 


Pau Mrveruorer, a simple farmer 
Max MesyerHorer, his father 


Frau Esser, his mother 


ExssetH Douctas. a neighbor girl 


Critique: 

This novel, which has enjoyed wide- 
spread critical acclaim, is frequently read 
in language classes. It is an outstanding 
example of German romanticism. The 
three hallmarks of its epoch are the style 
colored by a kind of world-sadness, its 
completely rural setting, and its senti- 
mental tone. Dame Care—Frau Sorge in 
the original—covers a wide span of years 
in its action, but it is gracefully concise 
without being abrupt. Sudermann exhib- 
its a paternal sympathy for his characters; 
pethaps his greatest gift is his understand- 
ing of all classes of people. 


The Story: 

About the time their third son, Paul, 
was born, the Meyerhofers lost through 
forced sale their country estate, Helenen- 
thal. Meyerhofer tried to keep his wife, 
Frau Elsbeth, in ignorance of what was 
going on, but she was so uneasy in her 
bed that at last he told her that a family 
named Douglas had bought his property. 

Meyerhofer was a violent man, given 
to grandiose schemes to make wealth and 
endowed with a martyr complex. It suit- 
ed him to move his family to a humble 
farm, within sight of Helenenthal, where 
they would be constantly reminded of 
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their lost prosperity. Frau Elsbeth, who 
was a docile woman, shuddered at the 
prospect. 

Mrs. Douglas, a kind-hearted woman, 
came to see the mother and her baby. 
She assured Frau Elsbeth that she could 
stay on at Helenenthal as long as the 
family wished. The two women became 
good friends. Mrs. Douglas acted as god- 
mother for Paul, and Frau Elsbeth was 
godmother for Elsbeth, a daughter born 
to the Douglases a short time later. In 
spite of their friendship, however, Meyer- 
hofer took offense at a fancied slight and 
moved his family in bleak November to 
their farm on the moor. 

In those poor surroundings Paul led a 
secluded childhood. His mother, sensing 
his retiring disposition, was kind to him; 
his father was brutal. He continually ridi- 
culed his son by comparing him unfavor- 
ably with his two lively older brothers. 
Paul was frequently beaten by his heavy- 
handed father, and after the beatings his 
mother would comfort him. She often 
told him stories; the one he remembered 
best was a frightening tale. It was about 
Dame Care, a gray woman who laid great 
burdens on poor people. Some years after 
they moved, Frau Elsbeth had twin 
daughters, Katie and Greta. 

About the time Paul was learning to 
whistle, bad times came to the farm. The 
mortgage was due and there was no 
money to pay it. Day after day Meyer- 
hofer drove into town and came back very 
late, usually drunk. In spite of the awe 
she felt for her husband, Frau Elsbeth de- 
termined to seek help. She took Paul with 
her to Helenenthal on a memorable visit. 
There she explained her husband’s dis- 
like for the Douglas family and asked for 
their help. The amiable Mr. Douglas 
gave her the money to pay the mortgage. 
Paul played with Elsbeth while the 

ownups visited. 

At school Paul did not succeed easily. 
He had to study a long time to get his 
work done and he had to memorize all 
the answers to problems. But his hand- 
writing was very good. The Erdmann 


brothers, wild-eyed and saucy, made his 
life miserable for years. They often heat 
him, stole his lunch, and threw his 
clothes into the river. 

The Meyerhofer property was sur- 
rounded by a peat bog. Always too busy 
to pay attention to his farm, Meyerhofer 
bought a used steam engine to harvest 
peat. He gave half his harvest as down 
payment to Levy, a sharp trader, and 
hired an engineer whom Levy had recom- 
mended. But the old engine would never 
run, and Meyerhofer learned that the 
supposed engineer was only a tramp 
hired by Levy for a few days’ imposture. 
That winter, when Levy came to collect 
the other half of the harvest, the duped 
Meyerhofer drove him off with a whip. 
Levy, a shrewd man of business, went to 
a lawyer. Meyerhofer was compelled to 
give up his harvest and, in addition, pay 
a heavy fine. 

After the older brothers had been 
sent away to school there was no money 
to educate Paul, who was sent to con- 
firmation classes. He saw Elsbeth there, 
even sat near her. She was kind to the 
boy and went out of her way to speak to 
him. The Erdmann brothers teased them 
about the friendship and said that Paul 
was sweethearting. Hating ridicule, Paul 
seldom spoke to Elsbeth. 

For five years Paul, toiling on the farm, 
got little help from his father. Once 
when he was out seeding a distant field, 
Paul saw Elsbeth. Delighted to see him 
again, she gave him a book of Heine’s 
poetry, and she was impressed with his 
ability to whistle whole symphonies. 
Once after she had been abroad for a 
long time, a party was given on her re- 
turn and Paul and his family were in- 
vited. The rest of the Meyerhofers went 
early in the day, but Paul went after dark 
so that no one would see his shabby 
clothes. He watched his two sisters hav- 
ing a merry time, and saw his father talk- 
ing grandly with Mr. Douglas. 

Out of sympathy for Paul, Mr. Doug- 
las agreed to go in with Meyerhofer 
on one of his schemes. On the strength 
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of Douglas’ endorsement, Meyerhofer bor- 
rowed money recklessly. When he heard 
what was going on, Mr. Douglas came 
to the farm and told Meyerhofer to stop. 
Meyerhofer set the dog on him, but Mr. 
Douglas, though bitten, choked the sav- 
age beast. While Paul was apologizing to 
his neighbor, Meyerhofer attacked a sery- 
ant, Michel, who had watched the scene. 
Michel picked up an ax. Paul took it 
away from him and threw it down a well. 
Then he carried his struggling father in- 
to the house. From that day on Paul was 
master in the household. 

While Paul was wandering late one 
night near Helenenthal, he saw brilliant 
flames shooting from his farm buildings. 
Michel had fired the barn. Paul was able 
to save the house, the livestock, and the 
old steam engine, but everything else 
was lost. 

Beaten in spirit, Frau Elsbeth died a 
lingering death. At the funeral Paul saw 
Elsbeth again. Since her own mother was 
incurably ill, she felt a strong bond of 
sympathy for Paul. Later Paul, with the 
aid of books on mechanics sent by his 
remote brothers, began to rebuild the 
steam engine which had been his father’s 
folly. He worked so hard that he had lit- 
tle time to look after his sisters. One night 
he overheard them in the meadow with 
the Erdmann boys and learned that his 
sisters’ honor had been smirched ty his 
old enemies. Waiting in a deserted road 
for them at night, he forced them at pis- 


THE DAMNATION 


Type of work: Novel 

Author; Harold Frederic (1856-1898) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: The 1890's 

Locale: New York State 

First published: 1896 


Principal characters: 


tol point to swear they would marry 
Katie and Greta. 

Finally getting the old steam engine 
to work, Paul began to cut and market 
peat. As his trade increased he became.a 
man of substance and traveled about Ger- 
many. He heard of Elsbeth from time to 
time and knew she planned to marry her 
cousin. 

One night, eight years after their barn 
burned, Paul suspected Meyerhofer’s in- 
tention to burn the Douglas barn. To 
distract his father from his mad deed, 
he set fire to his own house and barn and 
was seriously burned in the flames. 

Paul was taken to Helenenthal. The 
searchers had found Meyerhofer dead of 
a stroke near the Douglas barn, a broken 
pot of petroleum by his side. Although it 
was Elsbeth’s wedding day, she insisted 
on staying by Paul’s bed. The vicar was 
sent away, and her cousin left. For many 
weary days Elsbeth watched over Paul. 

After his recovery Paul was tried for 
the deliberate burning of his own house. 
Admitting his guilt, he blamed himself 
for always having been so timid and with- 
drawn. Now that he had lost everything, 
he felt himself free at last. Dame Care, 
who had been his nemesis all his life, 
had been routed. 

Paul was sentenced to two years in 
prison. On his release Elsbeth and Mr. 
Douglas met him to take him home. 
ee Helenenthal and Elsbeth would be 
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OF THERON WARE 


Tueron Warez, a young Methodist minister 


Aticze Ware, his wife 


Fatuer Forses, a Catholic priest 

Crtia Mappen, a rich young {rish-Catholic girl 
Dr. Lepsmar, Father Forbes’ friend 

Mk, Gornincs, a trustee of Theron’s church 
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Critique: 

The Damnation of Theron Ware was 
one of the first novels to deal with the 
problems of an American clergyman. 
While the book was in part an indict- 
ment of the hypocrisy of a particular de- 
nomination, it was not meant to be whol- 
ly so. The author intended to show that 
any individual was bound to fall who 
was not given a moral bulwark on which 
to lean in adversity. The novel condemns 
the ministers denomination only in so 
far as it did not prepare him to meet the 
beliefs of others and accept them, while 
still holding to the beliefs in which he 
had been trained. It is the training, not 
the denomination, which is taken to task. 


The Story: 

Theron Ware had gone to the annual 
statewide meeting of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church with great expectation of 
being appointed to the large church in 
Tecumseh. He was greatly disappointed, 
therefore, when he was sent to Octavius, 
a small rural community. 

To the minister and his wife, the town 
and its citizens did not appear formida- 
ble at first, but a hint of what was to 
come occurred the first morning after 
their arrival. A boy who delivered milk 
to Mrs. Ware informed her that he could 
not deliver milk on Sunday because the 
trustees of the church would object. 
Shortly afterward the trustees told the 
new minister that his sermons were too 
dignified and that Mrs. Ware’s Sunday 
bonnet was far too elaborate for a min- 
ister’s wife. Theron and his wife were 
depressed. Unhappy in his new charge, 
Theron decided to write a book about 
Abraham. 

One day Theron assisted an injured 
Irish-Catholic workman and went home 
with him to see what help he might give. 
At the man’s deathbed ‘Theron observed 
the parish priest and a pretty young red- 
haired girl, Celia Madden, who assisted 
him. Upon becoming acquainted with 
these two, the minister was surprised to 
find that his earlier hostility to Catholics 


and the Irish was foolish. These people 
were more cultured than he, as he learned 
a few evenings later when he went to the 
priest for some advice in connection with 
his proposed book. 

At the priest’s home he met Dr. Leds- 
mar, a retired physician interested in 
Biblical research. Both the priest and the 
doctor knew a great deal about the ac- 
tual culture of Abraham and his people. 
They tried to be tactful, but the young 
minister quickly saw how wrong he had 
been to think himself ready to write a 
religious book on any topic; all he knew 
was the little he had been taught at his 
Methodist Seminary. 

Upon leaving Father Forbes and the 
doctor, Theron walked past the Catholic 
church. Hearing music within, he en- 
tered to find Celia Madden at the organ. 
Later he walked home with her and dis- 
covered that she was interested in liter- 
ature and art as well as music. Once 
again that evening Theron was made to 
realize how little he actually knew. He 
went home with the feeling that his own 
small world was not a very cultured one. 

Three months later there was a revival 
at Theron’s church. Mr. and Mrs. Souls- 
by, two professional exhorters, arrived to 
lead a week of meetings which were de- 
signed to pay off the church debt and 
put fervor into its members. The Wares, 
who entertained the Soulsbys, were sur- 
prised to find that the revival leaders 
were very much like insurance salesmen, 
employing very much the same tactics. 
During the revival week ‘Theron was non- 
plussed to discover what he thought were 
the beginnings of an affair between his 
wife and one of the trustees of his church, 
Mr. Gortinge. 

In a long talk with Mrs. Soulsby, 
Theron told her that he had almost de- 
cided to give up the Methodist ministry 
because of the shallowness he had discoy- 
ered in his people and in his church. 
Mrs. Soulsby pointed out to him that 
Methodists were no worse than anyone 


else in the way of hypocrisy, and that all 
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they lacked was an external discipline. 
She also reminded him that he was in- 
capable of making a living because he 
lacked any worldly training. 

Theron’s life was further complicated 
when he realized that he was beginning 
to fall in love with Celia Madden. Be- 
cause of her interest in music, he had 
asked her advice in buying a piano for 
his home, and she had, unknown to him, 
paid part of the bill for the instrument. 
He also found time to call on Dr. Leds- 
mar, whose peculiar views on the early 
church interested him. He disgusted the 
old doctor, however, with his insinua- 
tions of an affair between Father Forbes 
and Celia. 

In September the Methodists of Oc- 
tavius had a camp meeting. Its fervor did 
not appeal to Theron, after his more in- 
tellectual religious reading and his dis- 
cussions with Celia and Father Forbes, 
and he went off quietly by himself. In 
the woods he came upon a picnic given 
by Father Forbes’ church. At the picnic 
he met Celia and had a long talk with 
her, kissed her, and told her of his un- 
happiness in his double bondage to 
church and wife. 

Soon afterward he alienated Celia by 
telling her that he was afraid of scandal 
if he were seen talking with her. He also 
offended Father Forbes by reports that 
Dr. Ledsmar had spoken slightingly of 
Celia. The priest told his housekeeper 
that he was no longer at home to Theron 
Ware. 

One day Theron openly confronted his 
wife with his suspicions about her and 
Mr. Gorringe. She denied the charges, 
but her very denial seemed to speak 
against her in her husband’s mind. In 
his unhappiness he went to see Celia. 
She was not at home, but her brother, 
who was dying slowly of tuberculosis, 
saw him. With the license of the dying 
he said that when Theron arrived in Oc- 
tavius he had the face of an angel, full 
of innocence, but that in the eight 


months the minister had spent in the lit- 
tle town his face had taken on a look 
of deceit and cunning. Celia’s brother 
continued by warning the minister that 
he should stay among his own people, 
that it was bad for him to tear himself 
from the support which Methodism had 
given him. 

Leaving the Madden home, Theron 
learned that Celia was going to New York 
City. It occurred to him that Father 
Forbes was also going to the city that 
evening and perhaps they were traveling 
together. He went home and told his wife 
that urgent business called him to Al- 
bany; then he went to the station and 
boarded the train unseen. In New York 
he saw the priest and Celia meet, and he 
followed them to a hotel. After the priest 
had left the hotel, he went upstairs and 
knocked at Celia’s door. She told him 
that she was busy and did not wish to 
see him, adding that she had noticed him 
following her earlier in the journey. 
While he pleaded with her, Father 
Forbes came in with some other gentle- 
men and informed Theron that they had 
come to New York to get another brother 
of Celia’s out of a bad scrape. 

Dismissed, Theron stuinbled down the 
stairs. A few days later he arrived at the 
Soulsby house at dawn. He told an in- 
coherent story of having tried to commit 
suicide, of stealing money from the 
church at Octavius, and of wandering 
alone about the city for hours while he 
tried to drink himself to death. 

The Soulsbys took him in and sent for 
his wife. He was ill for months. After 
his recovery both he and his wife real- 
ized that he was never meant for the min- 
istry. Through the Soulsbys, Theron was 
finally able to make a new start in a real 
estate office in Seattle. Theron knew he 
would make a successful real estate agent. 
Or if that failed, he could try politics. 
There was still time enough for him to 


be in Congress before he was forty. 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: August Strindberg (1849-1912) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Sweden 

First presented: 1901 


Principal characters: 


Epear, a captain in the Swedish coast artillery 


Auice, his wife 
Juvrru, their daughter 
Curt, Alice’s cousin 


Axan, Curt’s son, in love with Judith 


Critique: 

The dramatic works of Strindberg 
have seldom been translated or produced 
in English-speaking countries, although 
his plays are known throughout Europe. 
Strindberg was especially interested in 
establishing a Swedish dramatic literature 
comparable to that of Ibsen in Norway. 
This particular play was written in two 
parts, in the way that Shakespeare wrote 
Henry IV in two parts; it is, in essence, 
a double play, the first part dealing with 
the mature adults and the second with 
their children. European critics have of- 
ten referred to The Dance of Death as 
Strindberg’s greatest dramatic achieve- 
ment. The characters are real to the read- 
er, shockingly so. And yet, beyond the 
intense realism, there is a fabric of sym- 
bolism, the meaning of which is nothing 
less than the vast sum of human rela- 
tionships. 


The Story: 

For twenty-five years Edgar, a captain 
in the Swedish coast artillery, and his 
wife Alice had lived an unhappy ex- 
istence. Their unhappiness was caused 
by Edgar’s contempt for everyone else 
in the world; he thought of himself as 
a better being than others, even his wife, 
and he had made their marriage a tyran- 
ny. They lived on an island off the coast, 
where Edgar was the commanding of- 


ficer of the artillery detachment. Living 
in an old prison, they avoided the other 
people of the island as well as officers 
of the post and their wives. Indeed, Alice 
was virtually a prisoner in her home. 
The only means of communication she 
had with the mainland was through a 
telegraph key, which she had taught her- 
self to operate. Her skill she kept a se- 
cret, for her husband did not want her 
to have any means of communication 
with the outside world. 

Alice’s only hope of release from her 
husband’s tyranny lay in the fact that 
he was ill and might die at any time. 
On their silver wedding anniversary Curt, 
Alice’s cousin, arrived on the island to 
officiate as the quarantine officer. On his 
first visit to Edgar and Alice he learned 
about the life which they led, when 
Edgar suffered an attack and Alice gloat- 
ed over her husband’s illness. Curt, who 
had been divorced by his wife, also 
learned that Edgar had caused the di- 
vorce and persuaded the court to award 
the custody of the children to Curt’s wife. 

During the two days that Edgar lay 
ill, grave changes took place in the three 
people. Alice turned gray-haired; feel- 
ing that the time had come when she 
should admit her age, she had stopped 
tinting her hair. She also became an 
object of distrust to Curt, for she tried 


THE DANCE_OF DEATH by August Strindberg, from PLAYS BY AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
Translated by Edwin Bjérkman. By permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 
1912, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Renewed, 1940, by Edwin Bjorkman. 
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to make love to her cousin while her 
husband lay ill. Curt, unable to under- 
stand her actions, could not fully realize 
how much she hated her husband and 
how much she had suffered during the 
past twenty-five years. Edgar himself te- 
sembled a corpse after his illness; but he 
immediately tried, upon his recovery, to 
dominate the others. 

On the third day after his attack the 
captain told his wife he was going to 
divorce her. In retaliation, she tried to 
have him convicted of the embezzle- 
ment of government funds, of which he 
was innocent. She also embraced her 
cousin Curt in her husband’s presence, 
at which time Edgar tried to kill her with 
his saber. After that incident, both hus- 
band and wife subsided emotionally, ad- 
mitting they had tortured each other 
enough. They both said they hoped that 
they could get along with each other 
peaceably, if not happily. 

A few months later Curt’s son Allan, 
a cadet stationed with Edgar’s artillery 
company, fell in love with Judith, the 
daughter of Alice and Edgar. The par- 
ents, failing to realize the youngsters 
were serious in their affair, thought that 
Judith was making game of Allan at her 
father’s request, for Edgar hated Allan 
because he was Curt’s son. At the time 
Edgar was trying to arrange a marriage 
for Judith with a major in the regiment, 
a man older than Edgar. The lovers’ 
quarrels of the two young people only 
served to heighten the illusion under 
which the three grownups labored. 

Edgar, meanwhile, was also busy un- 
dermining Curt’s position as quarantine 
officer. After gleaning information from 
Curt, he then published articles about 
quarantine management in _ periodicals 
and thus gained a reputation for himself 
in a field in which he was actually ig- 
norant. After his retirement, the result 
of his illness, he planned to run for the 
national legislature, in opposition to Curt, 
who had expected to try for an office. 
Edgar completely discredited Curt with 
the voters by taking up a subscription 


for his rival, who, acting on Edgar’s ad- 
vice, had lost a great deal of money in 
an unwise investment. -With deliberate 
malice, Edgar did everything he could to 
discredit Curt in the eyes of the world 
and to reduce him to abject poverty and 
dependence. 

After Curt had lost his money, Edgar 
bought his house and its furnishings and 
then left the house exactly as it was, in 
order to make the loss more poignant to 
Curt. Then Edgar was made an inspector 
of quarantine stations, an appointment 
which made him Curt’s superior in em- 
ployment. Curt, accepting his reverses 
calmly and stoically, refused to lose his 
head, even though Alice tried to make 
him seek revenge. Alice still hoped that 
her ailing husband might die quickly, 
before he could completely min the lives 
of Curt, his son Allan, Judith, and Alice 
herself. 

In the meantime the captain continued 
his plan to marry Judith to a man who 
could help to fulfill Edgar's ambitions. 
Instead of marrying her to the major, he 
arranged a marriage to the colonel of his 
old regiment, notwithstanding the fact 
that the colonel was more than forty 
years older than the girl. So far as any- 
one could suppose, the marriage was to 
take place; Judith herself seemed to be 
agreeable to the match. Alice made one 
last attempt to spoil the plan, but a 
letter she had written was intercepted 
by Edgar and returned by him to his 
wife. 

Judith herself ruined Edgar’s scheme 
by revealing her true love to Allan. To 
prevent the marriage, she called the colo- 
nel on the telephone, insulted him, and 
broke off the engagement. Then, with 
her mother’s aid, she arranged to go to 
Allan at the military post to which Edgar 
had sent him. The failure of his plan was 
too much for Edgar. He suffered an apo- 
plectic stroke, much to the delight of his 
wife, who saw revenge at last for all 
that she and the other members of the 
family had suffered at the sick man’s 
hands. Unable to control her delight at 
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Edgar’s approaching death, she taunted 
him on his deathbed with the fact that 
he was hated and that his evil plans 
were finally going awry. His only answer, 
since he had lost the power of speech, 
was to spit in her face. 


After Edgar’s death, which occurred 


within a few hours, both his wife and 
her cousin admitted that death had 
changed their attitudes toward the dead 
man. Alice said she must have loved him 
as well as hated him, and she hoped that 
peace would rest with his soul. 


THE DARK JOURNEY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Julian Green (1900- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: ence 


First published: 1929 


Principal characters: 


Pau GuERET, a neurotic tutor 


ANGELE, a young laundress 


AME LOoNDE, a restaurant proprietress 
Monsieur GrosceorceE, Guéret’s employer 
Mapams Grosceorce, his wife 


FERNANDE, a young gir] 


Critique: 

Like all of Julian Green’s work, The 
Dark Journey is a bleak and somber book, 
impressive both in its realistic evocation of 
French provincial life and in its meta- 

hysical overtones of human destiny. 
Shadows of disaster and doom brood over 
his pages; his characters, as in the case of 
Paul Guéret and Madame Grosgeorge, 
have premonitions of their fates, but they 
are powerless to help themselves. This 
novel, published in France under the title 
Léviathan, deals with the twin themes of 
violence and lust. Nothing is trivial, how- 
ever, and little is vulgar. Instead, with im- 
personal detachment and classic gravity of 
style, the writer tells a story of disturbing 
but compelling vigor, in which violence 
and melodrama are only incidental to his 
vastly greater effects of cumulative passion 


and tragic finality. 
The Story: 


Paul Guéret was an incompetent, pre- 
maturely-aged tutor hired to instruct the 
sickly, backward son of a prosperous 


provincial family named Grosgeorge. 
Knowing himself a failure and ey of the 
wife whom he no longer loved, he had 
hoped that life would be better in 
Chanteilles; but within a month he was 
just as wretched there as he had been in 
Paris, where his feelings of self-pity and 
frustration had often driven him into 
sordid love affairs. In Chanteilles, bored 
by his dreary surroundings, he soon found 
himself infatuated with Angéle, a young 
gitl who worked in a laundry. Hoping to 
become her lover, he began to write letters 
asking her to meet him. Sometimes he fol- 
lowed her at a distance when she delivered 
washing to her customers. 

One night he accosted her at a foot- 
bridge on the outskirts of the town. Hat- 
ing himself for his shabby clothes and 
stammering speech, he offered her a cheap 
ring stolen from his wife. Although she 
accepted the ring, the girl did not en- 
courage his attentions. His abrupt yet 
furtive ardor both attracted and repelled 
her. 


THE DARK JOURNEY by Julian Green. By permission of the publishers, Harper & Brotkers. Copyright, 
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That same night Guéret went by 
chance to the Restaurant Londe in nearby 
Lorges. There Madame Londe, the 
proprietress, presided majestically behind 
her cashier’s desk. A sly woman whose 
days were given over to spying and gossip, 
she delighted in alternately cajoling and 
bullying her patrons, who seemed to hold 
her resentfully in awe. When Guéret en- 
tered, she was disturbed because he was a 
stranger and she knew nothing about him. 
Refusing to let him pay for his dinner, 
she had him write his name in her ac- 
count book. Her desire was to add him 
to her regular clientele. 

Madame Londe’s hold over her patrons 
was a sinister one, maintained through her 
niece, Angéle. Because the girl was in- 
debted to her for food and a room, she 
forced Angéle to sell her favors to the 
habitués of the restaurant. With knowl- 
edge thus gained of the guilt and secret 
vices of her patrons, she was able to dictate 
to them as she pleased. Her own position 
as a procuress gave her no worry; her only 
concern was her lust for power over others. 

Upset by his desire for Angéle, Guéret 
paid Tittle attention to his duties as a tutor. 
André Grosgeorge was a poor student, but 
his mother shrewdly blamed Guéret for 
her son’s slow progress. Madame Gros- 
george was a woman in whom the starved 
passions of her girlhood had turned to a 
tortured kind of love which found /ts out- 
let in cruelty and treachery. Because the 
husband whom she despised ignored her 
nagging tirades, she took special pleasure 
in beating her son and in humiliating 
Guéret. 

Monsieur Grosgeorge felt sorry for the 
browbeaten tutor. Having guessed that 
Guéret was unhappily married, he bluntly 
advised him to find a mistress befere he 
wasted his years in moping dullness. That, 
said Grosgeorge, was the course he him- 
self had followed. One day he boastingly 
produced a note in which the writer asked 
Grosgeorge to meet her the next night. 
Guéret, staring at the letter, shook with 
suppressed rage. He recognized the scrawl 
as Angéle’s handwriting. 


Angele, after several meetings with 
Guéret, became more independent in her 
attitude toward Madame Londe. Because 
his conduct was quite different from that 
of other men who sought her favors, she 
no longer wished to sell herself in order 
to act as her aunt’s informant. During a 
quarrel Angéle, who refused to keep an 
assignation the old woman had arranged, 
threatened to run away. Madame Londe 
was worried. Afraid that she would lose 
her hold over her patrons, she began to 
train Fernande, a twelve-year-old girl, to 
take Angéle’s place. 

Guéret returned to the Restaurant 
Londe. During the meal he learned from 
the talk of the other diners that Angéle 
was Madame Londe’s niece and that she 
had given herself to most of the men 
there. That night, driven to desperation 
by his knowledge, he broke into her bed- 
room. It was empty. When Madame 
Londe, aroused by his entry, screamed for 
help, he ran away and hid in a wood. On 
his way back to Chanteilles he met 
Angéle. In sudden, brutal fury he picked 
up a branch and struck at her until blood 
covered her face and head. 

All that day he skulked beside the river. 
While he was sneaking back into town 
after dark, he met a feeble old man. Fear- 
ing capture, he seized the old man’s stick 
and beat him to death. Filled with blind 
terror, he fled across the yards of unknown 
houses and through back streets of the 
town. 

The neighborhood was shocked by the 
brutality of Guéret’s crime, and for weeks 
the townspeople refused to venture into 
the streets at night. Angéle, disfigured for 
life, refused to give the name of her as- 
sailant and remained shut up in her room 
above the restaurant. Only Madame Gros- 
george scoffed at those who bolted their 
doors at dusk. Indeed, she seemed to relish 
the fact that the shabby, blundering tutor 
had scarred the face of her husband’s mis- 
tress and violently disrupted the monotony 
of her own existence. 

At last the hue and cry died down. 
Guéret, unable to stay away from Angele, 
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returned to the district. Madame Gros- 
george, out walking, saw him near the 
footbridge and called after him that she 
would meet him there the next evening. 
Guéret did not appear, although she 
waited impatiently for more than an hour. 
Later he came to her villa, and she, un- 
known to her husband, hid the fugitive in 
her private sitting-room. She promised 
that she would give him money and some 
of her husband's clothing before she sent 
him away in the morning. 

But his presence in the house gave her 
such strange satisfaction that she refused 
to let him go as she had promised. The 
next morning she went to her sitting-room 
and tried to talk to him about his crimes. 
When his answers showed only that he 
was still in love with Angéle, Madame 
Grosgeorge felt cheated. She had admired 
him for his violence; now she despised him 
for his foolish passion. Again she locked 
him in the room while she tried to decide 
what to do. Little Fernande came to de- 


liver some laundry. On impulse Madame 
Grosgeorge wrote a note telling Angeéle 
that Guéret was in her house and asking 
that the police be called. 

Madame Londe, always on the alert, in- 
tercepted the message and hurried to give 
the alarm. Angele, learning what had hap- 
pened, sent Fernande to warn the 
fugitive that he must escape at once. 
Madame Grosgeorge, meanwhile, had re- 
turned to Guéret. When he insisted that 
she let him go, she locked the door and 
threw the key out of the window. Then 
she told him that Angéle knew his where- 
abouts and that if he were betrayed the 
laundress would be to blame. Taking a 
revolver from her desk, she put it in her 
belt and calmly prepared to write a letter. 
Fernande ran into the garden. Guéret, 
leaning out of the window, asked her to 
pick up the key and unlock the door. A 
report sounded behind him. Madame 
Grosgeorge had shot herself. 


DEATH IN VENICE 


Type of work: Novelette 

Author: Thomas Mann (1875-1955) 
Type of plot: Symbolic realism 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Italy 

First published: 1912 


Principal characters: 


Gustave von AscHENBACH, a middle-aged German writer 
Tapzio, a young Polish boy 


Critique: 

Death in Venice is a short novel of 
great psychological intensity and tragic 
power. To read it simply as the story of 
a middle-aged artist whose character de- 
teriorates because of his hopeless passion 
for a young Polish boy and whose death is 
the final irony of his emotional upheaval 
is to miss almost all of the writer’s in- 
tention in this fable. Here Mann brings 
together most of the conflicting themes 
which have occupied him in his longer 


works of fiction: being and death, youth 
and age, sickness and health, beauty and 
decay, love and suffering, art and life, 
the German North and the classic lands 
of the Mediterranean. The symbols are 
complex and numerous. One effective de- 
vice is the reappearance of the same char- 
acter on different crucial occasions in the 
narrative. As the stranger in the ceme- 
tery, for example, he is a summoner sent 
to lure Aschenbach from the discipline 


DEATH IN VENICE by Thomas Mann, from STORIES OF THREE DECADES by Thomas Mann. 
Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. By permission of the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 
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and devotion which are the standards of 
the writer’s craft, but later, as the mys- 
terious gondolier, he is Charon ferrying 
a lost soul on his last journey. In this 
work Mann examines understandingly 
and critically the solitary position of the 
artist in modern society, and he uses the 
theme of Aschenbach’s infatuation to 
dramatize in symbolic fashion the nar- 
cissism which can be one of the fatal qual- 
ities of art. 


The Story: 

Gustave von Aschenbach was a distin- 
guished German writer whose work had 
brought him world fame and a patent of 
nobility from a grateful government. His 
career had been honorable and dignified. 
A man of ambitious nature, unmarried, 
he had lived a life of personal discipline 
and dedication to his art, and in his por- 
trayal of heroes who combined the force- 
fulness of a Frederick the Great with the 
selfless striving of a Saint Sebastian he 
believed that he had spoken for his race 
as well as for the deathless spirit of man. 
At the same time his devotion to the 
ideals of duty and achievement had 
brought him close to physical collapse. 

One day, after a morning spent at his 
desk, he left his house in Munich and 
went for a walk. His stroll took him as 
far as a cemetery on the outskirts of the 
city. While he waited for a sticetcar 
which would carry him back to town, he 
suddenly became aware of a man who 
stood watching him from the doorway 
of the mortuary chapel. The stranger, 
who had a rucksack on his back and a 
walking staff in his hand, was evidently 
a traveler. Although no word passed be- 
tween the watcher and the watched, 
Aschenbach felt a sudden desire to take 
a trip, to leave the cold, wet German 
spring for the warmer climate of the 
Mediterranean lands. His impulse was 
strengthened by a problem of technique 
which he had been unable to solve in his 
writing. At last, reluctantly, he decided 
to take a holiday and leave his work for 


a time in order to find relaxation for mind 
and body in Italy. 

He went first to an island resort in 
the Adriatic, but before long he became 
bored with his surroundings and booked 
passage for Venice. On the ship he en- 
countered a party of lively young clerks 
from Pola. With them was an old man 
whose dyed hair and rouged cheeks made 
him a ridiculous but sinister caricature of 
youth. In his disgust Aschenbach failed 
to notice that the raddled old man bore 
a vague resemblance to the traveler he 
had seen at the cemetery in Munich. 

Aschenbach’s destination was the Lido. 
At the dock in Venice he transferred to 
a gondola which took him by the water 
route to his Lido hotel. The gondolier 
spoke and acted so strangely that Aschen- 
bach became disturbed, and because of 
his agitation he never noticed that the 
man looked something like the drunk old 
scarecrow on the ship and the silent 
stranger at the cemetery. After taking his 
passenger to the landing stage, the gon- 
dolier, without waiting for his money, 
hastily rowed away. Other boatmen sug- 
gested that he might have been afraid of 
the law because he had no license. 

Aschenbach stayed at the Hotel des 
Bains. That night, shortly before din- 
ner, his attention was drawn to a Polish 
family, a beautiful mother, three daugh- 
ters, and a handsome boy of about four- 
teen. Aschenbach was unaccountably at- 
tracted to the youngster, so much so that 
he continued to watch the family all 
through his meal. The next morning he 
saw the boy playing with some compan- 
ions on the beach. His name, as Aschen- 
bach learned while watching their games, 
was Tadzio. 

Disturbed by the appeal the boy had 
for him, the writer announced his in- 
tention of returning home, but on his 
arrival at the railroad station in Venice 
he discovered that his trunks had been 
misdirected to Como. Since there was 
nothing for him to do but to wait for 
his missing luggage to turn up, he went 
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back to the hotel. Even though he de- 
spised himself for his vacillation, he real- 
ized that his true desire was to be near 
Tadzio. For Aschenbach there began a 
period of happiness and anguish, happi- 
ness in watching the boy, anguish in that 
they must remain strangers. One day he 
almost summoned up enough courage to 
speak to the youngster. A moment later 
he became panic-stricken lest Tadzio be 
alarmed by the older man’s interest. The 
time Aschenbach had set for his holi- 
day passed, but the writer had almost 
forgotten his home and his work. One 
evening Tadzio smiled at him as they 
passed one another. Aschenbach trem- 
bled with pleasure. 

Guests began to leave the hotel; there 
were rumors that a plague had broken 
out in nearby cities. Aschenbach, going 
one day to loiter on the Piazza, detected 
the sweetish odor of disinfectant in the 
air, for the authorities were beginning to 
take precautions against an outbreak of 
the plague in Venice. Aschenbach stub- 
bornly decided to stay on in spite of the 
dangers of infection. 

A band of entertainers came to the 
hotel to serenade the guests. In the troupe 
was an impudent, disreputable-looking 
street singer whose antics and ballads 
were insulting and obscene. As he passed 
among the guests to collect money for 
the performance, Aschenbach detected on 
his clothing the almost overpowering 
smell of disinfectant, an odor suggesting 
the sweetly corruptive taints of lust and 
death. The ribald comedian also had a 
strange similarity to the gondolier, the 
rouged old rake, and the silent traveler 
whose disturbing presence had given 
Aschenbach the idea for his holiday. 
Aschenbach was torn between fear and 
desire. The next day he went to a tourist 


agency where a young clerk told him 
that people were dying of the plague in 
Venice. Even that confirmation of his 
fears failed to speed Aschenbach’s de- 
parture from the city. That night he 
dreamed that in a fetid jungle, surround- 
ed by naked orgiasts, he was taking part 
in horrible, Priapean rites. 

By that time his deterioration was al- 
most complete. At last he allowed a bar- 
ber to dye his hair and tint his cheeks, 
but he still refused to see the likeness 
between himself and the raddled old fop 
whose appearance had disgusted him on 
shipboard. His behavior became more 
reckless. One afternoon he followed the 
Polish family into Venice and _ trailed 
them through the city streets. Hungry 
and thirsty after his exercise, he bought 
some overripe strawberries at an open stall 
and ate them. The odor of disinfectant 
was strong on the sultry breeze. 

Several days later Aschenbach went 
down to the beach where Tadzio was 
playing with three or four other boys. 
They began to fight and one of the boys 
threw T’adzio to the ground and pressed 
his face into the sand. As Aschenbach 
was about to interfere, the other boy re- 
leased his victim. Humiliated and hurt, 
Tadzio walked down to the water. He 
stood facing seaward for a time, as re- 
mote and isolated as a young Saint Se- 
bastian, and then he turned and looked 
with somber, secret gaze at Aschenbach, 
who was watching from his beach chair. 
To the writer it seemed as though the 
boy were summoning him. He started to 
rise but became so giddy that he fell back 
into his chair. Attendants carried him to 
his room. That night the world learned 
that the great Gustave von Aschenbach 
had died suddenly of the plague in 


Venice. 


DEATH OF A HERO 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Richard Aldington (1892- ) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: World War I 
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Locale: England 
First published: 1929 


Principal characters: 


Grorce Wintersourne, killed in the war 
Mr. Georce WinTERBOURNE, his father 
Mrs. Georcz WiInTERBOURNE, his mother 


Exrzasetu, his wife 


Fanny WELForD, his mistress 


Critique: 

With cynicism that is almost morbid 
in its brutality, Richard Aldington here 
tells the story of a soldier killed in World 
War I. It was the author’s belief that the 
hero had deliberately allowed himself to 
be killed, so confused and miserable was 
the life which he had attempted to di- 
vide between his wife and mistress. The 
author, attempting to show that the shab- 
by childhood through which the hero 
lived was responsible for his troubles, 
purports to tell only the truth. But the 
truth as he sees it is so bitter that in the 
telling Aldington condemns not only a 
generation but a whole society. 


The Story: 


When word was received that George 
Winterbourne had been killed in the war, 
his friend tried to reconstruct the life of 
the dead man in order to see what forces 
had caused his death. The friend had 
served with George at various times during 
the war, and it was his belief that George 
had deliberately exposed himself to Ger- 
man fire because he no longer wanted 
to live. 

George Winterbourne’s father had been 
a sentimental fool and his mother a de- 
praved wanton. The elder Winterbourne 
had married primarily to spite his domi- 
nating mother, and his bride had mar- 
ried him under the mistaken notion that 
he was rich. They gave themselves up 
to mutual hatred, the mother showering 
her thwarted love on young George. She 
imagined herself young and desirable and 
was proud of her twenty-two lovers. Her 
husband conveniently went to a hotel 
when she was entertaining, but he prayed 


for her soul. All in all, they were the most 
depressing parents to whom a child could 
be exposed and undoubtedly they caused 
young George to hate them both. Soon 
after receiving word of their son’s death, 
the elder Winterbourne was killed in an 
accident. Mrs. Winterbourne married her 
twenty-second lover and moved to Aus- 
tralia, but not before she had thoroughly 
enjoyed being a bereft mother and widow. 

When he reached young manhood, 
George mingled with all sorts of queer 
people. He dabbled in writing and paint- 
ing—the modern variety. Sexual freedom 
was his goal, even though he had experi- 
enced little of it. At an affair given by 
his pseudo-intellectual friends he first 
met Elizabeth. They were immediately 
compatible; both hated their parents and 
both sought freedom. At first Elizabeth 
was shocked by George’s attacks on Chris- 
tianity, morals, the class system, and all 
other established institutions, but she 
soon recognized him as a truly “free” 
man. In fact, it was not long before she 
adopted his ideas and went him one bet- 
ter. Free love was the only thing she 
could talk or think about. Thinking 
themselves extremely sensible, they saw 
no reason to marry in order to experience 
love as long as they were careful not to 
have a baby. Babies complicated matters, 
for the ignorant middle classes still 
frowned on such children. Unknowingly, 
George and Elizabeth were about as mid- 
dle class as it was possible to be. 

The two lovers planned carefully to 
have no sordidness cloud their affair. 
They did not talk of love, only sex. They 
were to take all the other lovers they 
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pleased. That was freedom in an intelli- 
gent way. Elizabeth was even more in- 
sistent than George upon such freedom. 

Finally, Elizabeth mistakenly thought 
that she was pregnant. Gone were the 
new freedoms, the enlightened woman; 
George must marry her at once, for fe- 
male honor was at stake. All the old 
clichés were dragged out for poor 
old George. They were married, much 
to the horror of their families. When 
the mistake was discovered, supple- 
mented by the doctor’s statement ae 
Elizabeth could not possibly have a child 
without an operation, back came free- 
dom, stronger than ever. She became an 
evangelist, even though she detested the 
word, for sex. Marriage made no differ- 
ence in their lives. They continued to live 
separately, meeting as lovers. 

When Elizabeth had to make a trip 
home, George became the lover of her 
best friend, Fanny Welford, another en- 
lightened woman. He was sure that Eliza- 
beth would not mind, for she had be- 
come the mistress of Fanny’s lover. Thus 
he was quite stunned when Elizabeth 
kicked up a row about Fanny. However, 
the girls remained surface friends, each 
one too free to admit horror at the other’s 
duplicity. 

War had been approaching fast while 
these friends had been practicing their 
enlightened living. George was drafted 
and sent quickly to France. The war 
poisoned George. Killing horrified him, 
and he began to imagine his own death. 
He was brave, but not from any desire 
to be a hero; it was just that the monot- 
ony of his existence seemed to demand 
that he keep going even though he was 
ready to drop from fatigue. The knowl- 
edge of the ill-concealed dislike between 
Fanny and Elizabeth began to prey on 
his mind. There seemed to be only two 


solutions: to drift along and accept what- 
ever happened or to get himself killed 
in the war. It seemed to make little dif- 
ference to him or anyone else which 
course he chose. His letters to his two 
women depressed each of them. Had he 
known their feelings he could have been 
spared his worry about them. Each took 
other lovers and gave little thought to 
George. 

His own depression increased. He felt 
that he was degenerating mentally as well 
as physically, that he was wasting what 
should have been his best years. He knew 
that he would be terribly handicapped if 
he did live through the war, that those 
not serving would have passed him by. 

George was made an officer and sent 
back to England for training. There he 
lived again with Elizabeth, but she left 
him frequently to go out with other men. 
Fanny, too, seemed to care little whether 
she saw him or not. Talk of the war and 
his experiences obviously bored them, 
and they made only a small pretense of 
being interested. He spent his last night 
in England with Fanny, Elizabeth being 
off with someone else. Fanny did not 
bother to get up with him the morning 
he left. In fact, she awoke lazily, then 
went to sleep again before he even left 
the flat. 

Back at the front, George found that 
he was ill-suited to command a company. 
Although he did his best, he was con- 
stantly censured by his colonel, who 
blamed George for all the faults of his 
untrained and cowardly troops. George 
himself could think of little but death. 
During a particularly heavy German 
shelling he simply stood upright and let 
the bullets smash into his chest. Who 
knows whether his death was an act of 
heroism or one of complete and utter 


futility? 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Arthur Miller (1915- )) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Mid-twentieth century 
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Locale: New York 
First presented: 1949 


Principal characters: 


Winty Loman, a salesman 


Lrypa, his wife 

Birr, and 

Happy, his sons 
Crarzey, his friend 
Bernarp, Charley’s son 


Uncte Ben, Willy’s brother 


THe Woman 
Critique: 

Death of a Salesman represents a suc- 
cessful attempt to blend the themes of 
social and personal tragedy within the 
same dramatic framework. For the story 
of Willy Loman is also the story of false 
values sustained by almost every agency 
of publicity and advertisement in our na- 
tional life. Willy Loman accepts at face 
value the over-publicized ideals of ma- 
terial success and blatant optimism, and 
therein lies his tragedy. His downfall and 
final defeat illustrate not only the fail- 
ure of a man but also the failure of a 
way of life. The playwright’s ability to 
project the story of his tragic, lower mid- 
dle-class hero into the common experience 
of so many Americans who sustain them- 
selves with illusions and ignore realities 
makes this play one of the most significant 
in the American theater in recent years. 


The Story: 


When Willy Loman came home on 
the same day he had left on a trip through 
his New England territory, his wife Lin- 
da knew that he was near the breaking 
point. Lately he had begun to talk to 
himself about things out of the past. 
That day he had run off the road two or 
three times without knowing what he 
was doing, and he had come home in 
fear. Willy, sixty-three, had given all his 
life to the company. He told himself 
they would just have to make a place for 
him in the New York home office. Trav- 
eling all week and driving futile miles 
had become too much for him. 


Willy had had such hopes before Biff 
came home from his last job. Biff had al- 
ways been the favorite, though Happy 
was the more settled and successful son. 
Biff was thirty-four now and still had 
to find himself, but Willy knew he would 
settle down when the time came. The 
boy had been the greatest football player 
his school had ever known. In a game 
at Ebbets Field he had been a hero. 
Three colleges offered him scholarships. 
Biff had not gone to college, had not 
done anything but bum around the West, 
never making more than twenty-eight 
dollars a week. It was hard to under- 
stand him. 

During the next two days, Willy’s 
whole life unrolled before him, today’s 
reality intermingled with yesterday’s half- 
forgotten episodes. Broken as it was, the 
pictures told the story of Willy Loman, 
salesman. 

Perhaps the first mistake was in not 
following his brother Ben to Alaska—or 
was it Africa? Ben had wanted Willy to 
join him, but Willy was a salesman. 
Some weeks he averaged two hundred 
dollars. No, that was not quite true; it 
was nearer seventy. But he would make 
the grade, he told Ben, and so he stayed 
in New York. Ben went into the jungle 
a pauper; four years later he came back 
from the diamond mines a rich man. 

Willy’s boys were both well liked; that 
was important. Bernard, Charley’s son, 
was liked, but not well liked. Bernard 
had begged to carry Biff’s shoulder pads 
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that day at Ebbets Field. Sometimes Wil- 
ly had worried a little about the boys. 
Biff stole a football from school, and a 
whole case of them from the sporting 
goods store where he worked. He did not 
mean any harm, Willy knew. Willy even 
laughed when the boys stole a little lum- 
ber from a construction job nearby; no 
one would miss it. Willy and the boys 
used it to make the front stoop. 

But that day at Ebbets Field seemed 
to be the last great day in Biff’s life. Wil- 
ly had left for Boston after the game, but 
surely that little Boston affair had not 
made the difference in the boy. Willy 
was with a woman when Biff burst in on 
him. Biff had failed math and could not 
take one of the scholarships unless Willy 
talked to the teacher and got him to 
change the grade. Willy was ready to 
leave for New York at once, but when 
Biff saw the woman in Willy’s room, he 
left. Things were never the same after- 
ward. ; 

There was also Happy, who used to 
stand in Biff’s shadow. Happy was a 
magnificent specimen, just like Biff, and 
there was not a woman in the world he 
could not have. An assistant merchan- 
dising manager, he would be manager 
someday, a big man. So would Biff. Biff 
needed only to find himself. 

On the day Willy Loman turned back 
home he dreamed his biggest dreams. 
Biff would go back to that sporting goods 
store and get a loan from the owner to 
set himself and Happy up in business. 
That man had always loved Biff. And 
Willy would go to young Howard Wag- 
ner, his boss’s son, and demand to be 
given a place in the New York office. 
They would celebrate that night at din- 
ner. Biff and Happy would give Willy 
a night on the town to celebrate their 
mutual success. 

But Biff failed to get the loan. ‘That 
man who had loved Biff did not even 
recognize him. To get even, Biff stole 
a fountain pen and ran down eleven 
flights with it. And when Howard heard 
Willy’s story, he told him to turn in his 


samples and take a rest. Willy realized 
he was through. He went to Charley for 
more money, for he had been borrowing 
from Charley since he had been put on 
straight commission months ago. Bernard 
was in Charley’s office. He was on his 
way to plead a case before the Supreme 
Court. Willy could not understand it. 
Charley had never given his life for his 
boy as Willy had for his. Charley offered 
Willy a job, but Willy said he was a 
salesman. They loved him in New Eng- 
land; he would show them yet. 

Willy stumbled in to the dinner they 
had planned, a failure himself but hop- 
ing for good news about Biff. Ilearing of 
Biff’s failure, he was completely broken. 
Happy picked up two girls, and he and 
Biff left Willy alone. 

When Biff and Happy finally came 
home, Linda ordered them out of the 
house by morning. She was afraid be- 
cause Willy had tried to kill himself once 
before. Giving vent to his anger and 
sense of defeat, Biff cursed Willy for a 
fool and a dreamer. He forced himself 
and Willy to acknowledge that Biff had 
been only a clerk in that store, not a 
salesman; that Biff had been jailed in 
Kansas City for stealing; that Happy was 
not an assistant manager but a clerk and 
a philandering, woman-chasing bum; 
and that Willy had never been a success 
and never would be. When Biff began to 
weep, Willy realized for the first time 
that his son loved him. 

Willy, left alone after the others went 
upstairs, began to see Ben again, to tell 
him his plan. Willy had twenty thousand 
in insurance. Biff would be magnificent 
with twenty thousand. Willy ran out to 
his car and drove crazily away. 

At the funeral, attended only by Lin- 
da and the boys and Charley, Charley 
tried to tell Biff about his father. He said 
that a salesman had to dream, that with- 
out dreams he was nothing. When the 
dreams were gone, a salesman was fin- 
ished. Sobbing quietly, Linda stooped 
and put flowers on the grave of Willy 


Loman, salesman. 
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THE DEATH OF THE HEART 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Elizabeth Bowen (1899- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: After World War I 
Locale: London and Seale, England 
First published: 1938 


Principal characters: 


Tuomas Quayne, of Quayne and Merrett, an advertising agency 


Anna Quayng, his wife 


Portia Quaynz, his sixteen-year-old half-sister 

Sr. Quentin Mixer, an author and a friend of the Quaynes 
Eppie, an employee of Quayne and Merrett 

Major Brurtrt, a retired officer 

Mrs. Heccoms, Anna’s ex-governess 


Critique: 

The travail of adolescence and its pain- 
ful emergence into maturity are record- 
ed with keenness and sympathy in Eliza- 
beth Bowen’s The Death of the Heart. 
Maturity’s gain in awareness, she implies, 
is offset by childhood’s loss in idealism 
and simplicity; adulthood involves com- 
promises with one’s heart and thoughts 
which the young find intolerable, at least 
at first. And so the arrival of Portia, 
with her innocent longings and candid 
curiosity, provides a kind of catalyst for 
an upper middle-class English household 
where compromise and boredom have 
long held sway. Portia’s loneliness and 
her search for love and understanding 
are characteristic of her age, sex, and 
particular situation; but Miss Rowen 
never allows the individual to be sub- 
merged in the typical. Although the end- 
ing of the story is no more conclusive 
than life itself, it crystallizes some truths 
that are often elusive. 


The Story: 


Anna Quayne’s pique demanded an 
outlet—she could no longer contain it all 
within herself. Therefore, while St. 
Quentin Miller shivered with cold, she 
marched him around the frozen park, 
delivering herself of her discontent. The 
trouble, of course, had started with Por- 


tia, for the Quayne household had not 


been the same since the arrival of Tom’s 
sixteen-year-old half-sister. Not that Por- 
tia was all to blame; the business had be- 
gun with a deathbed wish. Who could 
expect dying old Mr. Quayne to ask Tom 
to take a stepsister he hardly knew, keep 
her for at least a year, and give her a 
graceful start in life? Anna herself, she 
went on to St. Quentin, hardly knew 
how to cope with the arrangement, 
though she had tried to accept it with 
outward tranquillity. Now she had stum- 
bled across the girl’s diary, glimpsed her 
own name, and been tempted to read. It 
was obvious that Portia was rather less 
than happy, that she was scanning the 
atmosphere of her brother’s house with 
an unflattering eye. 

While Anna was thus unburdening 
herself, the subject of her discussion re- 
turned home quietly from Miss Paullie’s 
lessons. She was vaguely disturbed to 
learn from Matchett, the housekeeper, 
that Anna had commented upon the 
clutter in Portia’s bedroom. Later she 
shared tea with Anna and St. Quentin 
when they came in tingling with cold; 
but the atmosphere seemed a bit stiff, 
and Portia readily acquiesced in Anna’s 
suggestion that she join her brother in 
his study. Portia felt more at ease with 
Tom, even though he obviously found 
conversation with her awkward. 
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Portia knew, by now, that there was 
no one in whom she could readily con- 
fide. At 2 Windsor Terrace, Matchett of- 
fered a certain possessive friendship; at 
school, only the inquisitive Lilian took 
notice of her. Major Brutt was better 
than either of these; his eyes, in her 
presence, showed a fatherly gleam, and 
she liked the picture puzzle he had sent. 
Anna tolerated the major—he was her 
only link with an old friend, Pidgeon— 
but Major Brutt seldom ventured to call, 
and Portia saw him mostly in the com- 
pany of others. 

Another of Anna’s friends whom Por- 
tia sometimes saw was Eddie. But Eddie 
was Anna’s property and seemingly be- 
yond the range of Portia’s clumsy prob- 
ing for companionship. Too, he was 
twenty-three and brightly self-assured. 
Anna found it amusing to have him 
around, though she often rebuked his 
conceit and presumption; she went so 
far as to find him a job with Quayne 
and Merrett. One day Portia handed Ed- 
die his hat as he took leave of Anna; the 
next day he wrote to her. Before long 
they were meeting regularly and secretly. 

Eddie, having no wish to alienate 
Anna, cautioned Portia not to mention 
him in her diary. But he reveled in Por- 
tia’s uncritical adoration. They went to 
the zoo, to tea, ultimately to his apart- 
ment. Matchett, who found Eddie’s letter 
under Portia’s pillow, soon became coldly 
jealous of his influence. Even Anna and 
Tom became slightly restive, as they be- 
gan to realize the situation. Meanwhile 
Portia was falling deeper and deeper in 
love. When Eddie lightly declared that 
it was a pity they were too young to 
marry, Portia innocently took his remarks 
as a tentative proposal. Though he care- 
fully refrained from real love making, 
Portia felt sure he returned her love. 

With the approach of spring, Anna 
and Tom revealed their intention of 
spending a few weeks in Capri. Since 
Matchett would houseclean while they 
were gone, they decided to send Portia 
to Mrs. Heccomb, Anna’s old governess, 


who lived in a seaside house at Seale. 
Portia, dismayed by the prospect of sep- 
aration from Eddie, was only partially 
consoled by his promise to write. 

Eddie did write, promptly; so did Ma- 
jor Brutt, with the promise of another 
picture puzzle. And Seale, happily, 
turned out better than expected. Having 
none of Anna’s remoteness, Mrs. Hec- 
comb deluged her guest with carefree 
chatter. Her two grown-up stepchildren 
reacted somewhat more cautiously, since 
they were prepared to find Portia a high- 
brow. Finding her only shy, they quickly 
relaxed; the radio blared while they vig- 
orously shouted over it about roller-skat- 
ing, hockey games, and Saturday night 
parties. Portia gradually withdrew from 
her shell of loneliness. Within a few 
days she felt enough at home to ask 
Daphne Heccomb if Eddie might spend 
a weekend at Seale. Daphne consented 
to relay the request to her mother, where- 
upon Mrs. Heccomb affably approved. 

Eddie’s visit was not a success. His 
efforts to be the life of the party soon 
had Mrs. Heccomb wondering about the 
wisdom of her invitation. At the cinema 
his good fellowship extended to holding 
hands enthusiastically with Daphne. 
When Portia, distressed, uttered mild re- 
proaches, he intimated that she was a 
naive child. Walking together in the 
woods, on their final afternoon, Portia 
learned that Eddie had no use for her 
love unless it could remain uncritical and 
undemanding. Her vision of an idyllic 
reunion shattered into bits as she began 
to see his instability. Two weeks later 
her stay at Seale ended. Back in London, 
Matchett triumphantly informed her that 
Eddie had left word that he would be 
out of town a few days. 

Walking home from school not long 
afterward, Portia encountered St. Quen- 
tin, who inadvertently revealed Anna’s 
perusal of the diary. Upset, she sought 
comfort from Eddie once more. No long- 
er gratified by her devotion, he made her 
feel even more unwanted; and the sight 


of a letter from Anna, lying on Eddie's 
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table, convinced her that they were al- 
lied against her. As she left his apart- 
ment it seemed unthinkable that she 
could ever return to Windsor Terrace; 
her only possible refuge now was Major 
Brutt. To the Karachi Flotel, therefore, 
she went, surprising the worthy major 
as he finished his dinner. Surprise 
changed to alarm as she pleaded her case: 
would he take her away, would he mar- 
ty her? She could relieve his loneliness, 
she could care for him, she could polish 
his shoes. Polishing shoes, the major af- 
firmed, with as much serenity as he could 
muster, was a job women had little suc- 
cess with; with a little time and patience, 
her position would soon appear Jess des- 
perate. He wished very much to call the 
Quaynes, for it was getting late and 


they would be worried. Portia felt that 
she had been defeated, but she could still 
choose ground on which to make a final 
stand. Very well, she finally agreed, 
he might call them, but he was not to 
tell them she was coming. That would 
depend, she finished enigmatically but 
firmly, on whether they chose to do the 
right thing. 

The major had been right; the 
Quaynes were worried. After the tele- 
phone rang, their momentary relief was 
succeeded by real confusion. What, after 
all, would Portia consider the right thing 
for them to do? It would have to be sim- 
ple, without fuss or feathers. With help 
from St. Quentin, they finally decided, 
and Matchett was sent in a taxi to fetch 
her. 


THE DECAMERON 
(SELECTIONS) 


Type of work: Tales 
Author: Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) 


Types of plots: Romantic tragedy, farce, folk tradition 
Times of plots; Graeco-Roman times and the Middle Ages 


Locale: Italy 
First transcribed: 1353 


Principal characters: 


Tue Turee TEepAtpo Sons, gentlemen of Florence 


ALEssAnpro, their nephew 


Tue Daucutrer oF THE Kine oF ENGLAND 
TAancrep, Prince of Salerno 


Guismonpa, his daughter 


Guiscarpo, her Jover 
TIsasetra, of Messina 
Lorenzo, her lover 
Her Tree Broruers 


Gaxeso, of Cyprus, known as Cimone 


Ericenra, his love 
Listmaco, of Rhodes 


Fepenico pecii ALBERiIGHI, of Florence 
Mownna Giovanna, his love 
PERONELLA, a wool carder of Naples 


Her Huspanp 
Srraicnarto, her lover 


Naruan, a rich man of Cathay 
Mirripangs, envious of Nathan 
Sarapin, Sultan of Babylon 


Messer Torexxo, of Pavia 


Guattieri, son of the Marquess of Saluzzo 


GrisELpa, his wife 
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Critique: 

Boccaccio, Dante, and Petrarch were 
the leading lights in a century that is 
considered the beginning of the Italian 
Renaissance. Dante died while Boccaccio 
was a child, but Petrarch was the friend 
of his middle and later life. Dante’s work 
was essentially of the spirit; Petrarch’s 
was that of the literary man; Boccaccio’s 
broke free of all tradition and created a 
living literature about ordinary people. 
His Decameron is his most famous work. 
This collection of one hundred tales is 
set in a framework much like that in the 
Arabian Nights’ Tales, or in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, written later in the 
same century. A terrible plague was rav- 
aging Florence. To flee from it, a group 
of seven girls and three young men, who 
had met by chance in a church, decided 
to go to a villa out of town. There they 
set up a working arrangement whereby 
each would be king or queen for a day. 
During the ten days they stayed in the 
country, each told a story following cer- 
tain stipulations laid down by the daily 
tuler. The stories range from romance to 
farce, from comedy to tragedy. They are 
all told with a wit that carries them 
above the range of the licentious, a term 
sometimes used unjustly about the tales. 
It may be true that none of the plots was 
original with Boccaccio, but he wrote 
one hundred excellent stories, and many 
are the authors since his day who have 
borrowed from him. 


The Stories: 


PAMPINEA’S TALE ABOUT THE THREE 
TEDALDO YOUNG MEN 

When Messer Tedaldo died, he left all 
his goods and chattels to his three sons. 
With no thought for the future, they 
lived so extravagantly that they soon had 
little left. The oldest son suggested that 
they sell what they could, leave Florence, 
and go to London, where they were un- 
known. 

In London they lent money at a high 
rate of interest, and in a few years they 


had a small fortune. Then they returned 
to Florence. There they married and be- 
gan to live extravagantly again, while de- 
pending on the monies still coming to 
them from England. 

A nephew named Alessandro took care 
of their business in England. At that time 
there were such differences between the 
king and a son that Alessandro’s business 
was ruined. He stayed in England, how- 
ever, in hopes that peace would come and 
his business would recover. Finally he 
returned to Italy with a group of monks 
who were taking their young abbot to 
the pope to get a dispensation for him and 
a confirmation of the youthful cleric’s 
election. 

On the way Alessandro discovered that 
the abbot was a girl, and he married her 
in the sight of God. In Rome the girl 
had an audience with the pope. Her fa- 
ther, the King of England, wished the 
pope’s blessing on her marriage to the 
old King of Scotland, but she asked 
the pope’s blessing on her marriage to 
Alessandro instead. 

After the wedding Alessandro and his 
bride went to Florence, where she paid 
his uncles’ debts. Two knights preceded 
the couple to England and urged the king 
to forgive his daughter. After the king 
had knighted Alessandro, the new knight 


reconciled the king and his rebellious son. 


FIAMMETTA'S TALE OF TANCRED 
AND THE GOLDEN CUP 


Tancred, Prince of Salerno, loved his 
daughter Ghismonda so much that when 
she was widowed soon after her marriage 
he did not think to provide her with a 
second husband, and she was too modest 
to ask him to do so. Being a lively girl, 
however, she decided to have as her lover 
the most valiant man in her father’s 
court. His name was Guiscardo. His only 
fault was that he was of humble birth. 

Ghismonda noticed that Guiscardo re- 
turned her interest and they met secretly 
in a cave, one entrance to which was 
through a door in the young widow's bed- 
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room. Soon she was taking her lover into 
her bedroom, where they enjoyed each 
other frequently. 

Tancred was in the habit of visiting 
his daughter's room at odd times. One 
day, when he went to visit, she was not 
there and so he sat down to wait in a 
place where he was by accident hidden 
by the bed curtains from his daughter 
and her lover, who soon came in to use 
the bed. 

Tancred remained hidden, but that 
night he had Guiscardo arrested. When 
he berated his daughter for picking so 
humble a lover, she defied him for let- 
ting so brave a man remain poor in his 
court. She begged nothing from Tancred 
except that he kill her and her lover with 
the same stroke. 

The prince did not believe Ghismonda 
would be as resolute as she sounded. 
When her lover was killed, Tancred had 
his heart cut from his body and sent to 
her in a golden cup. Ghismonda thanked 
her father for his noble gift. After re- 
peatedly kissing the heart, she poured 
poison into the cup and drank it. Then 
she lay down upon her bed with Guis- 
cardo’s heart upon her own. Tancred’s 
own heart was touched when he saw her 
cold in death, and he obeyed her last re- 
quest that she and Guiscardo be buried 
together. 


FILOMENO’S TALE OF THE POT OF BASIL 


Isabetta lived in Messina with her 
three merchant brothers and a young 
man named Lorenzo, who looked after all 
their business. Isabetta and Lorenzo fell 
in love. One night, as she went to Loren- 
zo’s room, her oldest brother saw her. He 
said nothing until the next morning, 
when the three brothers conferred to see 
how they could settle the matter so that 
no shame should fall upon them or upon 
Isabetta. 

Not long afterward the three brothers, 
setting out with Lorenzo, said that they 
Were going part way with him on a jour- 
ney. Secretly they killed and buried the 


young man. 


After their return home the brothers 
answered none of Isabetta’s questions 
about Lorenzo. She wept and refused to 
be consoled in her grief. One night Lo- 
renzo came to her in a dream and told 
her what had happened and where he 
was buried. Without telling her brothers, 
she went to the spot indicated in her 
dream and there found her lover’s body. 
She cut off his head and wrapped it in a 
cloth to take home. She buried the head 
in dirt in a large flower pot and planted 
basil over it. The basil flourished, wa- 
tered by her tears. 

She wept so much over the plant that 
her brothers took away the pot of basil 
and hid it. Because she asked about it 
often, the brothers grew curious. At last 
they investigated and found Lorenzo’s 
head. Abashed, they left the city. Isabetta 
died of a broken heart. 


PAMFILO’S TALE OF CIMONE, WHO BE- 
CAME CIVILIZED THROUGH LOVE 


Galeso was the tallest and handsomest 
of Aristippo’s children, but he was so 
stupid that the people of Cyprus called 
him Cimone, which means Brute. Ci- 
mone’s stupidity embarrassed his father 
until the old man sent the boy to the 
country to live. There Cimone was con- 
tented until one day he came upon a 
sleeping girl, Efigenia, whose beauty com- 
pletely changed him. 

He told his father he intended to live 
in town. The news worried his father for 
a while, but Cimone bought fine clothes 
and associated only with worthy young 
men. In four years he was the most ac- 
complished and virtuous young man on 
the island. 

Although he knew she was promised 
to Pasimunda of Rhodes, Cimone asked 
Efigenia’s father for her hand in mar- 
triage. He was refused. When Pasimunda 
sent for his bride, Cimone and his friends 
pursued the ship and took Efigenia off 
the vessel, after which they let the ship’s 
crew go free to return to Rhodes. In the 
night a storm arose and blew Cimone’s 


ship to the very harbor in Rhodes where 
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Efigenia was supposed to go. Cimone and 
his men were arrested. 

Pasimunda had a brother who had 
been promised a wife, ‘but this girl was 
loved by Lisimaco, a youth of Rhodes, as 
Efigenia was loved by Cimone. The 
brothers planned a double wedding. 

Lisimaco made plans with Cimone. At 
the double wedding feast, Lisimaco and 
Cimone with many of their friends 
snatched the brides away from their 
prospective husbands. The young men 
carried their loved ones to Crete, where 
they lived happily in exile for a time un- 
til their fathers interceded for them. Then 
Cimone took Efigenia home to Cyprus, 
and Lisimaco took his wife back to 


Rhodes. 


FIAMMETTA’S TALE OF FEDERIGO 
AND HIS FALCON 


Federigo degli Alberighi was famed in 
Florence for his courtesy and his prow- 
ess in arms. He fell in love with Monna 
Giovanna, a woman who cared nothing 
for him, though he spent his fortune try- 
ing to please her. Finally he was so poor 
that he went to the country to live on his 
farm. There he entertained himself only 
by flying his falcon, which was consid- 
ered the best in the world. 

Monna’s husband died, leaving her to 
enjoy his vast estates with one young son. 
The son struck up an acquaintance with 
Federigo and particularly admired the 
falcon. When the boy became sick, he 
thought he might get well if he could 
own Federigo’s bird. 

Monna, as a last resort, swallowed her 
pride and called upon Federigo. She told 
him she would stay for supper, but Fed- 
erigo, desperately poor as he was, had 
nothing to serve his love except the fal- 
con, which he promptly killed and 
roasted for her. 

After the meal, with many apologies, 
Monna told her host that her son, think- 
ing he would get well if he had the fal- 
con, desired Federigo’s bird. Federigo 
wept to think that Monna had asked for 
the one thing he could not give her. 


The boy died soon after and Monna 
was bereft. When her brothers urged her 
to remarry, she finally agreed to do so. 
But she would marry no one but the gen- 
erous Federigo, who had killed his pet 
falcon to do her honor. So Federigo mar- 
tied into great riches. 


FILOSTRATO'S TALE OF PERONELLA, 
WHO HID HER LOVER IN A BUTT 


Peronella was a Neapolitan wool 
comber married to a poor bricklayer. 
Together they made enough to live com- 
fortably. Peronella had a lover named 
Strignario, who came to the house each 
day after the husband went to work. 

One day, when the husband returned 
unexpectedly, Peronella hid Strignario in 
a butt. Her husband had brought home a 
man to buy the butt for five florins. 
Thinking quickly, Peronella told her hus- 
band that she already had a buyer who 
had offered seven florins for the butt, and 
that he was at that moment inside the 
butt inspecting it. 

Strignario came out, complaining that 
the butt was dirty. The husband offered 
to clean it. While the husband was in- 
side scraping, Strignario cuckolded him 
again, paid for the butt, and went away. 


FILOSTRATO’S TALE OF NATHAN’S 
GENEROSITY 


There was once in Cathay a very rich 
and generous old man named Nathan. 
He had a splendid palace and many 
servants, and he entertained lavishly any- 
one who came his way. 

In a country nearby lived Mitridanes 
who was not nearly so old as Nathan but 
just as rich. Since he was jealous of Na- 
than’s fame, he built a palace and en- 
tertained handsomely everyone who 
came by. One day a woman came thir- 
teen times asking alms. Furious when 
Mitridanes called her to task, she told 
him that she had once asked alms of 
Nathan forty-two times in one day with- 
out reproof, Mitridanes decided that he 
would have to kill Nathan before his own 
fame would grow. 
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Riding near Nathan’s palace, Mitri- 
danes came upon Nathan walking alone. 
When he asked to be directed secretly 
to Nathan’s palace, Nathan cheerfully 
took him there and established him in a 
fine apartment. Still not realizing who 
Nathan was, Mitridanes revealed his plan 
to kill his rival. Nathan arranged mat- 
ters so that Mitridanes came upon him 
alone in the woods. 

Mitridanes, curious to see Nathan, 
caught hold of him before piercing him 
with a sword. When he discovered that 
Nathan was the old man who had first 
directed him to the palace, made him 
comfortable, and then arranged the meet- 
ing in the woods, Mitridanes realized 
that he could never match Nathan’s gen- 
erosity, and he was greatly ashamed. 

Nathan offered to go to Mitridanes’ 
home and become known as Mitridanes, 
while Mitridanes would remain to be 
known as Nathan. But by that time Mi- 
tridanes thought his own actions would 
tarnish Nathan’s fame. He went home 


humbled. 


PAMFILO’S TALE OF SALADIN AND 
MESSER TORELLO 

In the time of Emperor Frederick the 
First, all Christendom united in a cru- 
sade for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
To see how the Christians were prepar- 
ing themselves and to learn to protect 
himself against them, Saladin, the Sul- 
tan of Babylon, took two of his best 
knights and made a tour through Italy 
to Paris. The travelers were disguised as 
merchants. 

Outside the little town of Pavia they 
came upon Messer Torello, who was on 
his way to his country estate. When they 
asked him how far they were from Pavia, 
he told them quickly that the town was 
too far to be reached that night and sent 
his servants with them to an inn. Hay- 
ing sensed that the three men were for- 
eign gentlemen and wanting to honor 
them, he had the servants take them by 
a roundabout way to his own estate. 


Meanwhile he rode directly home. The 
travelers were surprised when they saw 
him in his own place, but, realizing that 
he meant only to honor them, they gra- 
ciously consented to spend the night. 

The next day Messer Torello sent 
word to his wife in town to prepare a 
banquet. The preparations being made, 
both Torellos honored the merchants that 
day. Before they left, the wife gave them 
handsome suits of clothes like those her 
husband wore. 

When Messer Torello became one of 
the crusaders, he asked his wife to wait 
a year and a month before remarrying if 
she heard nothing from him. She gave 
him a ring to remember her by. Soon 
afterward a great plague broke out among 
the Christians at Acre and killed many 
men. Most of the survivors were impris- 
oned by the sultan. Messer Torello was 
taken to Alexandria, where he trained 
hawks for Saladin and was called Sala- 
din’s Christian. Neither man recognized 
the other for a long time, until at last 
Saladin recognized a facial gesture in 
Torello and made himself known as one 
of the traveling merchants. Freed, Tor- 
ello lived happily as Saladin’s guest and 
expected daily to hear from his wife, to 
whom he had sent word of his adven- 
tures. His messenger had been  ship- 
wrecked, however, and the day closely 
approached when his wife would be free 
to remarry. 

At last Torello told Saladin of the ar- 
rangement he and his wife had made. 
The sultan, taking pity on him, had Tor- 
ello put to sleep on a couch heaped with 
jewels and gold. Then the couch, whisked 
off to Italy by magic, was set down in the 
church of which his uncle was abbot. 
Torello and the abbot went to the mar- 
riage feast prepared for Torello’s wife 
and her new husband. No one recognized 
Torello because of his strange beard and 
oriental raiment until he displayed the 
ring his wife had given him. Then with 
great rejoicing they were reunited, a re- 
ward for their early generosity. 
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DINEO'S TALE OF THE PATIENT GRISELDA 


Gualtieri, eldest son of the Marquess 
of Saluzzo, was a bachelor whose sub- 
jects begged him to marry. Though he 
was not anxious to take a wife, he de- 
cided to wed poor Griselda, who lived in 
a nearby hamlet. When he went with 
his friends to bring Griselda home, he 
asked her if she would always be obedient 
and try to please him and never be angry. 
Upon her word that she would do s0, 
Gualtieri had her stripped of her poor 
gown and dressed in finery becoming her 
new station. 

With her new clothes Griselda changed 
so much in appearance that she seemed 
to be a true noblewoman, and Gualtieri’s 
subjects were pleased. She bore him a 
daughter and a son, both of whom Gual- 
tieri took from her. In order to test her 
devotion, he pretended to have the chil- 
dren put to death, but Griselda sent them 


off cheerfully since that was her hus 
band’s wish. 

When their daughter was in her early 
teens,-Gualtieri sent Griselda home, clad 
only in a shift, after telling her that he 
intended to take a new wife. His subjects 
were sad, but Griselda herself remained 
composed. A short time later he called 
Griselda back to his house and ordered 
her to prepare it for his wedding, saying 
that no one else knew so well how to ar- 
range it. In her ragged dress she pre- 
pared everything for the wedding feast. 
Welcoming the guests, she was partic- 
ularly thoughtful of the new bride. 

By chat time Gualtieri thought he had 
tested Griselda in every possible way. 
He introduced the supposed bride as her 
daughter and the little boy who had ac- 
companied the girl as her son. Then he 
had Griselda dressed in her best clothes 


and everyone rejoiced. 


DECLINE AND FALL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Evelyn Waugh (1903- ) 
Type of plot: Social satire 

Time of plot: Twentieth century 
Locale: England and Wales 

First published: 1928 


Principal characters: 


Paut PENNYFEATHER, a serious-minded young Oxonian 

Sm Atastarr Dicpy-VatnE-[RuMPINGTON, a young aristocrat 
Artuur Ports, a noble-minded young man 

Dr. Aucustus Facan, head of Llanabba Castle School 


Frossiz, and 
Diana, his daughters 


Mr. Prenpereast, an ex-clergyman 

Captain Grimes, a public-school man 

Prrer Beste-CHETWYNDE, one of Paul’s pupils 

Mazxcor BestE-CHETWYNDE, his mother 

Sotomon Prisrick, a confidence man 

Sm Humpnrey Matrravers, later Lord Metroland, a British politician 


Critique: 

Decline and Fall mingles farce with 
erim tragedy. Episodic in form, with 
many of its scenes no more than a page 
or so in length, it is a penetrating yet 
hilarious study of disordered English so- 


ciety in the period between wars. Mr. 
Waugh insists that his books are not in- 
tended as satires, since the satirical spirit 
presupposes a stable and homogeneous 
society against which to project its crit- 


DECLINE AND FALL by Evelyn Waugh. By permission of the author. Copyright, 1928, 1929, by 


Evelyn Waugh. 
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ical exposure of folly and vice. For all 
that, the writer demonstrates in this 
novel, his first, a tremendous talent for 
comic satire. Paul Pennyfeather’s misad- 
ventures reflect one phase of the contem- 
porary mood of disillusionment. On the 
other hand, Grimes, a bounder and a 
cad, is timeless, a figure who would have 
been as much at home in the days of 
the Caesars as he was in the reign of 
King George V. Waugh’s distortions and 
exaggerations have also the quality of 
fantasy, for in his pages the impossible 
and the believable exist on the same 
plane at the same time. 


The Story: 

At Scone College, Oxford, the annual 
dinner of the Bollinger Club ended with 
the breaking of glass. Reeling out of 
Sir Alastair Digby-Vaine-Trumpington’s 
rooms, the drunken aristocrats ran to 
earth Paul Pennyfeather, an inoffensive 
divinity student, and forcibly left him 
trouserless before they went roaring off 
into the night. 

Bollinger members could be fined, but 
the college authorities felt that Paul de- 
served severer punishment for running 
across the quadrangle in his shorts, and 
he was sent down for indecent behavior. 
His unsympathetic guardian, after in- 
forming him that under his father’s will 
his legacy could be withheld for unsatis- 
factory Srnen virtuously announced 
his intention to cut off Paul’s allowance. 

Through a shoddy firm of scholastic 
agents Paul became a junior assistant 
master at Llanabba Castle, Wales. Llan- 
abba was not a good school. Its head was 
Dr. Augustus Fagan, whose lectures on 
service were intended to cover up the in- 
adequacies of his institution. He had two 
daughters, Flossie, a vulgar young woman 
of matrimonial ambitions, and Diana, 
who economized on sugar and soap. One 
of the masters was Mr. Prendergast, a 
former clergyman who suffered from 
doubts. The other was Captain Grimes, 
who wore a false leg and was, as he 


frankly admitted, periodically in the soup. 


A bounder and a scoundrel, he put his 
faith in the public-school system, which 
may kick a man out but never lets him 
down. Grimes thought he had been put 
on his feet more often than any public- 
school man alive. His reluctant engage- 
ment to Flossie was his protection against 
the next time he found himself in trouble. 

Paul was in charge of the fifth form. 
When he met his class for the first time, 
most of the boys claimed that their name 
was Tangent. An uproar arising between 
would-be Tangents and a few non-Tan- 
gents, Paul announced that the writer of 
the longest essay would receive half a 
crown. Mr. Prendergast wondered why 
Paul’s classes were always so quiet. His 
own students behaved outrageously and 
made fun of his wig. Paul found young 
Peter Beste-Chetwynde the most inter- 
esting of his pupils. 

Arthur Potts, one of the few men Paul 
had known at Scone, wrote that Alastair 
Trumpington, regretting Paul’s dismissal, 
wanted to send him twenty pounds. 
Grimes, hearing of the offer, wired for 
the money in Paul’s name. 

Some parents planned to visit Llanab- 
ba Castle. Dr. Fagan decided to honor 
their visit with the annual field sports 
meet. Philbrick, the butler, objected to 
his extra duties. To Paul he confided 
that he was a crook who had taken the 
post in order to kidnap little Lord Tan- 
gent, but that he had reformed after 
falling in love with Diana. He told Mr. 
Prendergast that he was really Sir Sol- 
omon Philbrick, a millionaire shipowner, 
and he left Grimes under the impression 
that he was a novelist collecting material 
for a book. 

The sports meet was not a gala occa- 
sion. Lady Circumference, Lord Tan- 
gent’s mother, was rude to everyone in 
distributing the prizes. The Llanabba Sil- 
ver Band played. Margot Beste-Chet- 
wynde created a social flurry when she 
arrived with a Negro. Mr. Prendergast, 
the starter, accidentally shot Lord Tan- 
gent in the heel. Later he became abu- 
sively drunk. But Paul, without intend- 
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ing to, fell in love at first sight with Peter 
Beste-Chetwynde’s beautiful widowed 
mother. 

The term dragged to a close. Lord 
Tangent’s foot became infected and he 
died. Grimes, landing in the soup once 
more, announced his engagement to Flos- 
sie, but the marriage turned out as badly 
as he had expected. Detectives arrived 
to arrest Philbrick on charges of false 
pretense, but their man had already 
flown. A few days later Grimes’ clothing 
and a suicide note were discovered on the 
beach. 

Paul, engaged to tutor Peter during 
the vacation, went to Margot’s country 
house, King’s Thursday. When she 
bought the place from her impoverished 
bachelor brother-in-law, Lord Pastmaster, 
it had been the finest example of Tudor 
domestic architecture in England. Bored 
with it, however, she had commissioned 
Otto Silenus, an eccentric designer, to 
build a modernistic house in its place. 
Silenus built a structure of concrete, 
glass, and aluminum, a house for dyna- 
mos, not people, but people went there 
anyway for endless house parties. 

When Pau! finally found enough cour- 
age to propose to Margot, she accepted 
him because Peter thought the young 
Oxonian would make a better stepfather 
than a rival suitor, Sir Humphrey Mal- 
travers, Minister of Transport. During 
preparations for the wedding Paul learned 
that Margot still carried on her father’s 
business, a syndicate vaguely connected 
with amusement enterprises in South 
America. Grimes turned up mysteriously 
in her employ. Potts, now working for 
the League of Nations, also took an un- 
explained interest in Margot’s business 
affairs. 

A few days before the wedding Margot 
asked Paul to fly to Marseilles and ar- 
range for the passage of several cabaret 
entertainers to Kio de Janeiro. He did so 
without realizing that he was bribing the 
officials he interviewed. On his wedding 
morning Paul was. having a final drink 


with Alastair Trumpington when a Scor- 
land Yard inspector appeared and arrest- 
ed him on charges of engaging in an in- 
ternational white-slave traffic. 

Margot fled to her villa at Corfu and 
did not appear at the trial. Potts, a spe- 
cial investigator for the League of Na- 
tions, was the chief witness for the prose- 
cution. Convicted of Margot’s crimes, 
Paul was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. The first part of his sentence 
he served at Blackstone Gaol, where he 
found Philbrick a trusty and Mr. Pren- 
dergast the chaplain. Shortly after Pren- 
dergast was killed by a crazed inmate, 
Paul was removed to Egdon Heath Penal 
Settlement. Grimes was one of his fellow 
prisoners, but not for long. One day, 
while serving on a work gang, he walked 
off into the fog. Everyone supposed that 
he perished later in a swamp, but Paul 
believed otherwise. Grimes, whose ro- 
guery was timeless, could never die. Mar- 
got came to visit Paul. She announced 
her intention to marry Maltravers, now 
Lord Metroland and the Home Secretary. 

Paul’s escape from Egdon Heath was 
carefully contrived. On orders from the 
Home Secretary he was removed for an 
appendicitis operation in a nursing home 
owned by Dr. Fagan, who had forsaken 
education for medicine. After a drunken 
doctor had signed a death certificate stat- 
ing that Paul had died under the anes- 
thetic, Alastair ‘Trumpington, who had 
become Margot’s young man, put him on 
a yacht which carried him to Margot’s 
villa at Corfu. Officially dead, Paul en- 
joyed the rest he thought he deserved. 
Some months later, wearing a heavy mus- 
tache, he returned to Scone to continue 
his reading for the church. When the 
chaplain mentioned another Pennyfeath- 
er, a wild undergraduate sent down for 
misconduct, Paul said that the young 
man was a distant cousin. 

At Scone the annual dinner of the Bol- 
linger Club ended with the breaking of 
glass. Paul was reading in his room when 


Peter Beste-Chetwynde, Lord Pastmaster 
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since his uncle’s death, came in, very 
drunk. Paul’s great mistake, Peter said, 
was that he had ever become involved 


with people like Margot and himself. 


After his departure Paul settled down 
to read another chapter in a book on early 
church heresies. 


DEEPHAVEN 


Type of work: Tales 

Author: Sarah Orne Jewett (1849-1909) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Maine seacoast 


First published: 1877 


Principal characters: 


Hetren Denis, the narrator 


Kare Lancaster, her friend 


Tue Carews, and 


Tuer Lormers, Deephaven’s society 


Mrs. Kew, wife of the lighthouse keeper 


Carprarn Lanrt, 
CarTrain SANnps, and 
Danny, Maine seamen 


Mrs. Bonny, an elderly eccentric 
Miss CuHauncey, an elegant woman 


Critique: 

Deephaven, Miss Jewett’s first collec- 
tion of tales and sketches, contains those 
characteristics of nature study and char- 
acter drawing which the author used 
throughout her later work. This book, 
although unified in background and 
theme, is too diffuse in its effects to be 
called a novel; it is a series of sketches 
describing an idyllic summer in an almost 
forgotten town on the New England 
coast. It illustrates also Miss Jewett’s be- 
lief that a writer must know the village 
well before he can know the world. Wil- 
la Cather, in her reminiscences of Sarah 
Orne Jewett, revealed that the older 
woman set her on the path to literary 
achievement by telling her to write about 
people and places that she knew best. 
When Miss Cather followed Miss Jew- 
ett’s advice, books like O Pioneers! and 
My Antonia were the result. While Miss 
Jewett may not have reached Willa 
Cather’s heights as a writer, she wrote 
pleasantly and nostalgically of familiar 
things; and Miss Cather never failed to 
pay her literary debt to her preceptor. 


The Story: 


Kate Lancaster's great-aunt, Katherine 
Brandon, had died, leaving to Kate's 
mother a charming old house and the 
family estate, including wharf rights, at 
Deephaven, a quaint sea town that had 
known better days. Since Kate’s family 
was scattering for the summer, she asked 
Helen Denis, a friend, to spend the sea- 
son with her in the old house on the 
Maine coast. They took with them two 
maids who came from that part of New 
England, and they left Boston without 
regret. 

Riding with them in the stagecoach 
from the railway station was a large, 
weather-beaten, but good-natured woman 
who turned out to be Mrs. Kew, the wife 
of the lighthouse keeper. She was a 
keenly observant person but so warm- 
hearted that the girls knew that she 
meant her invitation to visit the Light, 
and by the end of the summer they knew 
that wherever she was there was always 
a home and a heart for them. 

Great-aunt Brandon’s house was a 


sedate and imposing one full of furnish- 
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ings brought home by generations of 
seagoing ancestors. Its closets were filled 
with china and its walls were covered 
by family portraits. The girls rammaged 
the place from cellar to attic until they 
felt that they knew Katherine Brandon 
as well as if she were still alive. Then 
they started to learn their way around 
the shore, out to the lighthouse, through 
the town, and out into the country. 

People who had known Katherine 
Brandon and Kate’s mother felt them- 
selves the girls’ friends by inheritance 
and the girls were never lonely. Those 
people had held Katherine Brandon in 
great respect but with fond admiration. 
The girls tried to do nothing to hurt the 
Brandon name. Through Widow Jim 
Patton they realized that Kate’s aunt 
had been a thoughtful, generous soul 
who remembered in her will her less 
fortunate neighbors. 

To the girls it seemed as though the 
clocks had stopped long, ago in Deep- 
haven and that the people went on re- 
peating whatever they had been doing 
at that time in the past. Even their faces 
looked like those of colonial times. The 
people attached a great deal of impor- 
tance to the tone of their society, hand- 
ed down from the fabulous times of Gov- 
ernor Chantrey, a rich shipowner and 
an East India merchant. Now there were 
few descendants of the old families left; 
these were treated almost with reverence 
by the others. Even the simple fisher- 
men felt an unreasoning pride in living 
in Deephaven. There were no foreigners, 
and there were no industries to draw 
people from out of town. 

The Carews and the Lorimers, old 
friends of Katherine Brandon, became 
friends of Kate and Helen. Mr. Dick 
Carew had been an East India mer- 
chant. Mr. Lorimer was the minister. The 
ladies were of the old order, inordinately 
proud of their mementos of the old days 
and always happy to tell reminiscences 
of earlier times. 

Naturally, in a seacoast town, there 
were also old sailors, all of whom were 


called captain by the time they reached 
a certain age. When attacks of rheuma- 
tism did not keep them home, they 
gathered on the wharves. Huddled close 
together, for many had grown deaf, they 
told over and over again the tales of their 
distant voyages. The girls noticed that 
silence fell when anyone approached the 
group, but on one occasion they hid close 
by to hear the yarns the old men told. 

Singly the old mariners were pleased 
to have a new audience, and before long 
Kate and Helen were friendly with many 
of the old men. While some of them told 
stories of marine superstitions and ad- 
ventures, others told supernatural tales 
they swore were true. Captain Lent re- 
lated the story of Peletiah Daw, to whom 
he had been bound out in his youth. 
Old Peletiah put more store by his wild 
nephew Ben than he did by his own 
sons. One night, when Peletiah was old 
and feeble, he cried out and begged his 
sons to cut down Ben, whom he had seen 
hanging from a yardarm. The sons 
thought their father was delirious, but 
a short time later a sailor came to tell 
them that Ben had died of a fever. Pele- 
tiah called the man a liar, but the sailor 
held to his story before the women. Out- 
side, he told the sons that Ben had been 
hanged from the yardarm, just as the old 
man had said, and on the day Peletiah 
had cried out. 

Kate and Helen came to know Danny, 
a silent, weather-beaten fisherman who 
spent most of his time cleaning fish but 
who told them shyly about a pet cat 
he owned. Another good friend was Cap- 
tain Sands, who kept in a warehouse all 
the souvenirs of his sea voyages that his 
wife refused to have cluttering her house. 

When they took Mrs. Kew with them 
to a circus in nearby Denby, they all had 
a hilarious time, although the circus 
turned out to be a droopy and dispirited 
performance. Their high spirits were 
dampened for a while when Mrs. Kew 
recognized the fat lady as a girl who had 
once been her neighbor in Vermont. 


The girls learned to know people all 
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over the countryside as far as their horses 
would carry them. The person they liked 
best was Mrs. Bonny, who they thought 
looked so wild and unconventional that 
they always felt they were talking to a 
good-natured Indian. 

One family along the coast was so for- 
lorn that the thought of them preyed on 
the girls’ minds all summer. Neither the 
father nor the mother had health, and 
there were several little children with 
whom they had made friends. Early in 
the fall Kate and Helen went back along 
the coast to see them. Receiving no an- 
swer, they were standing undecided at 
the door when some neighbors came up 
to say that the mother had died a short 
time before. The father, after drinking 
heavily, was now lying dead, and the 
children had been parceled out as best 
they could be. Not daring to go to the 
funeral, the girls watched it from a dis- 
tance. They felt that their everyday world 
was very close to the boundary of death. 

Still closer to that boundary was Miss 
Chauncey of East Parish, a town even 
smaller and more forgotten than Deep- 
haven. She was a splendid-looking, aris- 
tocratic old lady who had been mildly 
insane but harmless for years. Hers had 
been a rich and happy childhood until 


her father lost his fortune during the 
embargo early in the century. It was said 
that a sailor to whom he had broken a 
promise cursed her father and his family. 
One brother killed himself; another died 
insane. Miss Chauncey herself had been 
so ill that her guardian sold all her house- 
hold goods to pay her hospital bills. Sud- 
denly she became well, her mind uncloud- 
ed. No one had told her that her house 
furnishings had been sold. Her shock at 
seeing the bare house unbalanced her 
mind again, but she remained harmless. 
She refused to leave the house and she 
never seemed to realize that it was bleak 
and empty. She was still an elegant 
woman, possessed of unusual worldly ad- 
vantages; she lived, however, without 
seeing the poverty of her surroundings. 
Although she had no idea of time, she 
always knew when Sunday came. She 
read the Bible beautifully. Faith sus- 
tained her. 

By fall Kate and Helen had become 
so attached to their friends in Deephaven 
that they postponed their return to Bos- 
ton as long as possible. Helen thought 
that, though they might never return, 
they would always remember their com- 
pletely happy summer in that old-fash- 
ioned village. 


DEIRDRE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: James Stephens (1882-1950) 
Type of plot: Legendary romance 
Time of plot: The Heroic Age 
Locale: Ireland 


First published: 1923 


Principal characters: 


Conacutr mac Nessa, King of Ulster 


Crornru, his first wife 
Maeve, his second wife 


Carura, his father, a magician 
Lavarcuam, his conversation-woman 
Frrcus mac Roy, his stepfather 


Nessa, his mother 


Frtimip mac Datt, his story-teller 
Dermore, Felimid’s daughter, ward of Conachir 
Uisnxac, Conachitr’s brother-in-law 


Naotsz, 
AINNLE, and 
Arpan, Ulisneac’s sons 
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Critique: 

James Stephens was a brilliant Irish 
writer of poetry and prose, whose best 
work was grounded in the early literature 
of his own country. Just as he attempted 
to bring Irish folklore to life in The 
Crock of Gold, so he tried to revitalize 
ancient Gaelic legend in Deirdre. In this 
novel he wrote of the beautiful and mys- 
tical Deirdre, of brave and handsome 
Naoise, and of strong and willful Cona- 
chur, who was loved by all his people 
and who was almost great. But it is not 
only the people in the story that are re- 
membered afterward; there are also mem- 
orable scenes, like the one of Maeve tak- 
ing her goods and chattels back to her 
father’s kingdom, or the fight in the Red 
Branch fortress, or the picture of Deirdre 
Falling dead over Naoise’s body just as 
Conachur is ready to claim her. Deirdre 
is a novel of legend and fantasy, but there 
is also a core of realism at its center. 


The Story: ' 

The King of Ulster had a daughter 
who was called Assa, the Gentle. She 
loved knowledge and had many tutors. 
One day, returning from a visit to her 
father and finding her tutors killed, she 
buckled on her armor and set out to find 
the murderer. Henceforth her name was 
Nessa, the Ungentle. While she was 
bathing in the forest, Cathfa, the magi- 
cian, saw and loved her. He offered to 
spare her life only if she would marry 
him. Their son was Conachtir mac Nes- 
sa. After a while Nessa left Cathfa, tak- 
ing her son with her. 

When Conachur was sixteen, Nessa 
was still the most beautiful woman in the 
land. Fergus mac Roy, the new King of 
Ulster, was only eighteen, but he fell 
in love with Nessa as soon as he saw her. 
She promised to marry him only if Cona- 
chur could be king for a year while she 
and Fergus lived away from coutt. Fer- 
gus agreed, but after the year was up 
Conachir kept the throne and Fergus 


became one of his most trusted followers. 

Nessa arranged a marriage between 
Conachur and Clothru, daughter of the 
High King of Connacht. On a visit to 
her father, Clothru was killed by her 
sister Maeve. Conachtr’s first son was 
born just before she died. 

Bent on vengeance, Conachtr went to 
Connacht. There he saw Maeve and, 
changing his mind, married her against 
her wishes. When she went to Ulster 
with him, she took along great riches and 
also a guard of one thousand men. 

During one of his journeys at a time 
when Maeve had refused to accompany 
him, he stopped at the house of Felimid 
mac Dall, his story-teller. That night Con- 
achur sent a servant to say that Felimid’s 
wife should sleep with him. The servant 
returned to say that Felimid’s wife could 
not accommodate him as she was then 
in childbed. Soon the men heard the 
wail of the newborn infant. Conachir 
asked Cathfa, his father, to interpret the 
wail and other evil omens that men had 
seen recently. Cathfa prophesied that the 
child then born, a girl, would be called 
The Troubler and that she would bring 
evil and destruction in Ulster. When one 
of his followers suggested that Conachir 
have the child killed immediately, he sent 
for the infant. But he decided it was not 
becoming a prince to evade fate, and he 
let the child live. Deirdre was her name. 

Conachir had Deirdre brought up at 
Emania by Lavarcham, his conversation- 
woman, who let the girl see no one but 
women servants and a guard of the old- 
est and ugliest swordsmen in Ulster. 
Lavarcham could adapt herself to any sit- 
uation or group of people and, while act- 
ing as a spy for Conachir, she also 
learned everything that had to be taught 
to Deirdre to prepare her for the place 
Lavarcham had decided she should have 
in the kingdom. 

Lavarcham reported regularly to Cona- 
chur so that, while he never saw Deirdre, 
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the king knew how she progressed month 
by month. He refused to believe Lavar- 
cham’s glowing reports; besides, at that 
time, he was well satisfied with Maeve. 
On the other hand, Lavarcham reported 
at length to Deirdre about Conachur un- 
til the child knew all his whims, his 
boldness, and his majesty. 

Maeve, who had never forgiven Cona- 
chur for marrying her against her will, 
finally decided to leave him. She was so 
unforgiving that she refused to leave be- 
hind one thread of her clothes or one bit 
of her riches. Since some of those riches 
included great herds of cattle, flocks of 
sheep, heaps of silver and jewelry, and 
pieces of furniture, she had to make care- 
ful plans to get everything away when 
Conachtr was not looking. She trusted 
no one entirely, but she had a spy, mac 
Roth, who was even more diligent than 
Conachir’s Lavarcham. He discovered 
that Conachir was to take a trip to Lein- 
ster; he even followed Conachur’s com- 
pany for two full days until he felt the 
group was far enough away to be unable 
to get back in time; then he returned to 
help Maeve in her flight. Only Lavar- 
cham guessed that something might hap- 
pen, but her messengers did not reach 
Conachtr before Maeve had fled. 

Conachur grieved for Maeve, but he 
was unable to bring her back to Ulster. 
In the meantime Lavarcham began to 
brood about the matter. The whole king- 
dom wanted the king to remarry, and 
Deirdre was sixteen. Lavarcham persuad- 
ed the king to come to see Deirdre. 

Although Lavarcham had taught Deir- 
dre all that she needed to know about 
Conachir, she did not realize that the 
child thought of the king as an ancient 
and feared him a little. Nor did Lavar- 
cham know that Deirdre, longing for peo- 
ple of her own age, had learned how to 
escape the guards around Emania. 

Deirdre was first tempted to go be- 
yond the walls to investigate a campfire. 
Around it she saw three boys: Naoise, 
who was nineteen; Ainnle, who was sev- 
enteen; and Ardan, who was fourteen. 


They were the sons of Uisneac, who had 
married Conachiur’s sister. Deirdre star- 
tled them when she first appeared ir 
the light of the fire, but they all laughea 
and told so many good stories that she 
knew she would have to go back again 
The younger boys insisted that Naoise 
would soon be the champion of Ulster, 
and Deirdre did not doubt it. 

When Conachur went to see Deirdre. 
he found her the most beautiful girl ir 
Ulster, and he intended to marry her im- 
mediately. Lavarcham made him wait a 
week, after which he would have a three- 
month feast. Deirdre, in love with Naoise, 
was horrified at the idea of marrying one 
so old and huge, but several nights passed 
before she could make her way to the 
campfire again. At her pleading, the 
brothers took her out of the country. 

Six years later Conachur decided that 
Deirdre and the sons of Uisneac should 
be brought back from Scotland, where 
they had found refuge, but the boys 
would not return except under the pro- 
tection of one of Conachtr’s trusted men. 
Fergus and his sons were sent to Scotland 
with assurances of safety. Deirdre had a 
dream and begged Naoise not to leave, 
but he declared that Fergus was honor- 
able. 

When the travelers reached the coast 
of Ulster, Fergus was detained by one of 
Conachtr’s men, and Fergus’ sons took 
Deirdre and the sons of Uisneac under 
their protection. Arriving at Conachir’s 
court at night, they were lodged in the 
fortress called the Red Branch. Then 
Deirdre knew there would be trouble 
because Conachutr had not received them 
under his own roof. 

Conachur sent his men to batter down 
the doors and to bring Deirdre to him. 
The sons of Uisneac and Fergus made 
quick sallies, dashing out one door ané 
in another, and killed so many of Cona- 
chur’s warriors that at last the king or- 
dered the fortress set afire. As Deirdre 
and the boys fled, Conachir asked Cathfa 
to stop them. Cathfa cast a spell which 
made the boys drop their arms, and they 
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were captured. Conachtir had Fergus’ 
and Uisneac’s sons killed. When Deirdre 


knelt over Naoise’s dead body, she sipped 
his blood and fell lifeless. 


DELPHINE. 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Madame de Staé] (Baronne de Staél-Holstein, 1766-1817) 


Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: Late eighteenth century 
Locale: France 

First published: 1802 


Principal characters: 


Dexpuine p’ALBemanr, a rich, talented young widow 

Matirpa pe Vernon, her kinswoman, daughter of Madame de Vernon 
MapaMeE bE VERNON, Delphine’s close friend and confidante 

Ltonce Monpevitte, affianced to Matilda de Vernon 

MapaME p’Ervin, a friend of Delphine 

Monsieur DE SERBELLANE, Madame d’Ervin’s lover 

Monsieur pe Vatoreg, in love with Delphine 


Critique: 

In terms of world literature, this novel 
is an anachronism. It appears in the form 
of letters, the epistolary form which, al- 
though prevalent seventy years before, 
was almost outmoded by the time of 
Madame de Staél. In addition, the tone 
of the novel is in the sentimental vein of 
many French and British novels of the 
first rank in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. The origin of the senti- 
ment was undoubtedly Rousseau, for 
whom Madame de Staél had a very high 
regard. In Delphine there is constant re- 
flection of the ideas of Rousseau and 
other advanced political thinkers and 
philosophers of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, for such doctrines as the education 
of women, political equality, freedom of 
religious conscience, anti-clericism, and 
devotion to reason appear constantly in 
the letters written by Delphine to the 
other characters in the novel. The novel 
is, therefore, an index to the temper of 
Madame de Staél’s circle at the time. 


The Story: 

Delphine d’Albemar was a rich young 
widow who had been married to her 
guardian after her father’s death. Her 
husband, who had been her tutor in 
childhood, had instilled in her the best 
of sentiments and virtues. As a result of 


her education, however, she did not wish 
to submit to the dogmas of society or 
church. Although she was a member of 
the French nobility, she was a believer 
in revolutionary doctrine, a dangerous 
way of thinking in France during the 
years immediately preceding the French 
Revolution. In addition, she, unlike most 
women of her time and position, refused 
to let men do her thinking for her. After 
her husband’s death, which occurred in 
her twentieth year, Delphine was emo- 
tionally, intellectually, and financially 
independent. 

Shortly after her husband’s death, 
Delphine proposed giving away a large 
part of her fortune to Matilda, a relative 
of her husband and the daughter of Del- 
phine’s close friend, Madame de Vernon. 
Despite the warnings of Mademoiselle 
d’Albemar, Delphine’s sister-in-law, that 
Madame de Vernon was a very treacher- 
ous person, the gift was made so that 
Matilda could marry Léonce Mondeville, 
a Spanish nobleman. No one had met 
Léonce Mondeville, for the marriage had 
been arranged by Matilda’s mother, a 
long-time friend of the proposed _bride- 
groom’s mother. 

When Mondeville arrived in Paris, he 
met his future wife and Delphine. Much 
to Delphine’s dismay, she fell in love 
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with him and he with her. To Delphine, 
who had bestowed on Matilda the for- 
tune which was making the marriage 
possible, it seemed that fate had played 
its worst trick of irony. For a time it 
seemed as if the two lovers might find a 
way out of the difficulty. As her confi- 
dante in the problem, Delphine took 
Matilda’s own mother, Madame de Ver- 
non. Matilda’s mother had no intention 
of allowing so advantageous a match to 
slip through her and her daughter’s fin- 
gers, and she plotted to turn Mondeville 
against Delphine. 

Delphine, meanwhile, had been aid- 
ing Madame d’Ervin in a love affair with 
Monsieur de Serbellane. Because de Ser- 
bellane was seen going into Delphine’s 
house late at night, scandal linked her 
name with his, although he had actually 
gone there to see Madame d’Ervin. A 
short time later Madame d’Ervin’s hus- 
band surprised the two lovers in Del- 
phine’s home. When de Serbellane killed 
the husband in a duel, scandal named 
Delphine as the woman in the case. Del- 
phine, desiring to keep her friend’s hon- 
or, did not relate the true cause of the 
quarrel which had precipitated the duel. 
Anxious to clear herself with Mondeville, 
however, Delphine asked Madame de 
Vernon to act as her friend. Instead of 
telling what had really happened, the 
older woman told him that Delphine and 
de Serbellane were lovers and that Del- 
phine was about to leave France to join 
de Serbellane in Italy. 

Mondeville prepared to marry Matil- 
da, although he did not love her. Al- 
though Delphine realized that someone 
had misrepresented her to her lover, she 
could find no way to prevent the mar- 
riage. Only after the marriage had taken 
place did Delphine learn that Madame de 
Vernon’s duplicity had caused the rift 
between herself and Mondeville. At that 
time, anxious not to hurt Matilda, Del- 
phine promised herself not to see Mon- 
deville and to try to forget her passion 
for him. Unfortunately, they continued 
(> love one another greatly. A few 


months later Madame de Vernon, on her 
deathbed, confessed her guilt. 

Feeling themselves cheated, the lovers 
decided to continue seeing each other, 
even though their course was dangerous 
to their honor and unfair to Matilda. 
Society was soon whispering that Del- 
phine and Mondeville were lovers. Ac- 
tually, there was nothing immoral in 
their affair, but society assumed the 
worst. 

De Valorbe, a friend of Delphine’s 
late husband, learned of the state of af- 
fairs and resolved to marry her in order 
to remove her from a compromising situ- 
ation. His intention aroused Mondeville’s 
jealousy, even though Delphine protested 
that she did not love de Valorbe and 
would never marry him. One night de 
Valorbe went to Delphine’s house in the 
hope that she would hide him from the 
police. Mondeville saw him there and 
challenged him to a duel. De Valorbe, 
hoping to escape from the country be- 
fore he was imprisoned on_ political 
charges, refused to fight. A witness set 
scandal going once again. Soon everyone 
believed that the two men had accident- 
ally met while both going to assig- 
nations with Delphine, and so her name 
was publicly dishonored. In addition, de 
Valorbe’s refusal to meet Mondeville 
placed him in disgrace. 

Learning at last that her husband and 
Delphine were in love, Matilda went to 
Delphine and revealed that she was to 
have a child. Delphine, moved by Ma- 
tilda’s pleas, decided to leave France. 
She went to Switzerland and became a 
pensionary at a convent which was under 
the direction of Mondeville’s aunt. De 
Valorbe followed her there and caused 
her name to become common gossip. 
When he offered to clear her name by 
marriage, Delpbine refused his proposal 
and decided to remain in the convent. 
De Valorbe, moved to distraction, caused 
his own death, but before he died he 
cleared Delphine’s reputation with Mon- 
deville. 

Word came to Mondeville’s aunt that 
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Matilda was dying. She, in league with 
Mondeville’s mother, persuaded Delphine 
to become a nun. They were able to have 
the pope waive the required year’s no- 
vitiate. By the time Mondeville went to 
the convent to claim Delphine, she had 
already taken her vows. 

Meanwhile the republican government 
had taken over in France and had disal- 
lowed the vows of religious orders. 
Friends persuaded Delphine that she 
should renounce the vows and return to 
France to marry her lover. She left the 
convent, only to discover that public 
opinion condemned her action. Rather 
than make her lover live a life of misery, 


she refused to marry him. 


Mondeville went to join the royalist 
forces fighting against the republican 
French government, but before he could 
join them he was captured and sen- 
tenced to death as a traitor. Delphine 
tried unsuccessfully to secure his pardon. 
When she failed, she took poison and 
then joined him when he went to the 
execution ground. She died on the spot 
where he was to be executed. At first 
the soldiers refused to shoot Mondeville. 
Having no desire to live, he taunted them 
until they picked up their muskets and 
killed him. Friends took the bodies of 
Delphine and her lover and buried them 
side. by side, so that they, kept apart in 
life, might be close in death. 


DELTA WEDDING 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Eudora Welty (1909- 
Type of plot: Regional realism 
Time of plot: Early 1920’s 
Locale; Mississippi 

First published: 1946 


Principal characters: 


Laura McRaven, cousin to the Fairchilds 
Dasnry Farrcmixp, a bride-to-be 


Exxen, her mother 
Barruzez, her father 
SHELLEY, her sister 


Georce Farrcuiip, her uncle 


Rossie, George’s wife 


Troy Fiavin, a plantation manager 


Critique: 

Delta Wedding is the chronicle of a 
remarkable family living in Mississippi 
in the early 1920’s. The Fairchilds 
seemed to draw excitement to them just 
by doing nothing. Although the plot 
centers around the preparations for the 
wedding of one of the Fairchild daugh- 
ters to a man considered in all ways her 
inferior, the main theme of the story is 
in reality the portrayal of this unusual 
family and a regional way of life. 
Through the eyes of a child we see the 
cousins and aunts and great-aunts, all 
criticizing the others but uniting against 


any outsider. Life on the Delta is a thing 
apart from that in other sections of the 
country, and Eudora Welty has shown 
in her novel a superb picture of this seg- 
ment of America. 


The Story: 


Nine-year-old Laura McRaven made 
her first journey alone from Jackson to 
the Delta, to visit her dead mother’s peo- 
ple, the Fairchilds. One of her cousins, 
Dabney Fairchild, was to be married, 
and Laura’s chief regret was that she 


could not be in the wedding party be- 
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cause of her mother’s recent death. She 
remembered Shellmound, the Fairchild 
plantation, and knew that she would 
have a wonderful time with her exciting 
cousins and aunts. The Fairchilds were 
people to whom things happened, excit- 
ing, unforgettable things. 

At Shellmound, Laura found most of 
the family assembled for the wedding. 
Although children her age were her com- 
panions, she was aware also of the doings 
of the grownups. It was obvious that the 
family was not happy about Dabney’s 
marriage. Her husband-to-be was Troy 
Flavin, the manager of the plantation, 
whose inferior social position was the 
main thing against him. Uncle Battle, 
Dabney’s father, was most of all reluctant 
to let one of his family go from him, but 
he could not bring himself to say any- 
thing to Dabney, not even that he would 
miss her. In fact, that seemed to Laura 
to be a strange thing about her cousins. 
They seldom talked as a united family, 
but they always acted as one. 

There were so many members of the 
family that it was hard for Laura to keep 
them straight. Uncle Battle’s wife was 
Aunt Ellen, and their oldest daughter 
was Shelley, who was going to be a nun. 
Again the whole family disapproved of 
her plan, but there was hardly ever any 
attempt to get her to change her mind. 
The obvious favorite was Uncle George, 
Battle’s brother. Uncle George had also 
married beneath himself. He and_ his 
wife Robbie lived in Memphis, where 
everyone knew poor Uncle George could 
never be happy. 

When George arrived for the wedding 
festivities, he was alone and miserable. 
Robbie had left him, and he had come 
down alone to see his family. Not want- 
ing to make Dabney unhappy, they did 
not tell her of Robbie’s desertion. The 
children and the aunts and great-aunts 
were not told either, although one by one 
they began to suspect that something was 
wrong. Ellen could have killed Robbie 
for making George unhappy, but she kept 
her feelings to herself except when she 


was alone with Battle, her husband. 

Robbie’s anger at her husband began 
on the afternoon of-a family outing. 
George had risked his life to save one of 
the cousins, a feeble-minded child caught 
in the path of a train as they crossed a 
railroad trestle. After that incident Rob- 
bie was never the same with George. She 
seemed to want him to prove that he 
loved her more than he loved his family. 

Probably Shelley understood the a 
best. She knew that they had built a wa 
against the outside world. But she sus- 
pected that they were more lonely than 
self-sufficient. Most people took the fam- 
ily as a group, loving or hating them all 
together. Only Uncle George seemed to 
take them one by one, loving and under- 
standing each as an individual. Shelley 
thought that this was why they all loved 
Uncle George so much. 

Dabney herself seemed to wish for 
more than she had in her love for Troy. 
Sometimes she felt left out, as if she were 
trying to find a lighted window but found 
only darkness. She loved Troy, but she 
wanted to feel even more a part of him. 
She wished also that her family would 
try to keep her with them, wanted to 
make certain of their love. 

Preparations for the wedding created 
a flurry. The dresses had been ordered 
from Memphis, and when some of the 
gowns failed to arrive there was the usual 
hubbub among the women, a concern 
that the men could not appreciate. One 
of the children fell sick at the last min- 
ute, so that Laura was made one of the 
wedding party after all. Troy’s mother 
sent some beautiful handmade quilts 
from her mountain shack. Troy felt 
proud, but the Fairchilds were even more 
self-consciously and unwillingly ashamed 
of his background. 

After their wedding Dabney and Troy 
would live at Marmion, an estate owned 
by the family. Dabney rode over to see 
the house. Looking at the stately build- 
ings and the beautiful old trees, she knew 
that best of all she would love being in- 
side it looking out on the rest of the 
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world. That was what she wanted the 
most, to be inside where she was a part 
of the light and warmth. That was what 
marriage must give her. 

All the time, unknown to any of the 
family but Shelley, Pobbie was not far 
away. She had come after George in 
hopes that he was looking for her. What 
had almost defeated Robbie was the fear 
that she had not married George but the 
whole Fairchild family. It was that fear 
which had made her angry at the affair on 
the railroad trestle. Wanting desperately 
to come first with George, she knew in- 
stinctively that he could never set her 
apart from or above the family. Contrite 
and humble, she went to Shellmound. 
The fact that George was not even there 
at the moment hurt her even more, for 
she wanted very much for him to be mis- 
erable without her. He was, of course, 
but it was not the Fairchild way to let 
anyone see his true feelings. 

Robbie probably hit the secret of the 
family when she said that the Fairchilds 
loved each other because in so doing they 
were really loving themselves. But of 
George that fact was not quite true. He 
was the different one. Because of his 
gentleness and his ability to love people 


as individuals, he let Robbie see his love 
for her without ever saying the words 
she had longed to hear. 

The wedding was almost an anticlimax, 
a calm scene following gusty storms of 
feeling. Troy and Dabney took only a 
short trip, for Troy was needed to super- 
intend the plantation. While they were 
gone Battle worked the hands hard to 
get Marmion ready for them. Dabney 
was anxious to move in, but the move was 
not so necessary after her marriage as it 
had seemed before; she no longer felt left 
out of Troy’s life. She thought her life 
before had been like seeing a beautiful 
river between high banks, with no way 
to get down. Now she had found the way 
and she was at peace. Indeed, the whole 
family seemed to have righted itself. 

When Aunt Ellen asked Laura to live 
with them at Shellmound, her being 
wanted by the Fairchilds seemed too won- 
derful for her belief. Laura knew that 
she would go back to her father, but still 
feeling that she really belonged to the 
Fairchilds seemed like a beautiful dream. 
She clung briefly to Aunt Ellen, as if to 
hold close that wonderful moment of 
belonging. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Eugene O'Neill (1888-1953) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: 1850 


Locale: The Cabot farmhouse in New England 


First presented: 1924 
Principal characters: 


Eprurarm Casor, a farmer 


SIMEON, 

Perer, and 

Esen, his sons 

Assiz, his third wife 
Critique: 

Desire Under the Elms was the last of 

O’Neill’s naturalistic plays and one of his 
most effective. The structural set, show- 


ing the entire farmhouse with one wall 
removed, was an innovation in its day. In 


this play O’Neill’s daring reduction of 
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human motives to the simple impulses of 
love, hate, lust, and greed gives an impres- 
sion of human nature as convincing and 
complete as the more complex studies of 
his later, longer plays. 


The Story: 

When the news of gold discoveries in 
(California reached New England, Sim- 
eon and Peter Cabot, who had spent their 
lives piling up stones to fence their fa- 
ther’s farm, became restless. In the sum- 
mer of 1850 they were ready to tear down 
the fences which seemed to hem them in, 
to rebel against their close-fisted old fa- 
ther, and for once in their lives to be free. 
One day Ephraim Cabot hitched up his 
rig and drove off, leaving the farm in 
charge of his three sons, Sim, Peter, and 
their younger half-brother, Eben. All 
three sons cordially hated their father be- 
cause they saw him for what he was, a 
greedy, self-righteous old hypocrite. The 
older brothers hated old Ephraim for what 
he had done to them, but Eben had a 
further grievance. He hated his father be- 
cause he had stolen the land which had 
belonged to his mother, and had then 
worked her to death on the farm. Eben 
felt the farm belonged to him, and he 
meant to have it. He had inherited some 
of old Ephraim’s stony implacability, as 
well as his sensuality, and he gave expres- 
sion to the latter on his trips down the 
road to visit Minnie, the local prustitute 
who had belonged to his father before 
him. 

Realizing that Sim and Peter wanted 
to go to California, yet had no money to 
take them there, Eben thought up a plan 
to get rid of them once and for all. During 
old Ephraim’s absence he offered them 
three hundred dollars apiece in gold if 
they would sign a paper renouncing all 
claims to the farm. The money had be- 
longed to Eben’s mother, and Eben had 
found it buried beneath the floorboards of 
the kitchen. The brothers accepted 
Eben’s offer and set off for California. 

Shortly afterward old Ephraim drove 
home with his third wife. He was seventy- 


six, she was thirty-five. But Abbie Putnam 
had decided that she wanted a home of 
her own. When old Ephraim offered to 
marry her she accepted him at once, and 
when she moved into the Cabot hom - 
stead she was already determined that 
whatever happened the farm would b2 
hers someday. She tried unsuccessfully to 
make friends with Eben. But the thought 
of another woman’s coming to take his 
mother's place and the farm which right- 
fully belonged to him made him hate 
Abbie at first. 

After a time Eben began to notice that 
life on the farm was easier since his step- 
mother had arrived. But the realization 
that Abbie could influence his father as 
she desired only strengthened Eben’s de- 
termination to resist her attempts to con- 
ciliate him. Finally some of his taunts 
became so pointed that Abbie complained 
to Ephraim. When she falsely hinted that 
Eben had been making advances toward 
her, the old man threatened to kill his son. 
Realizing that she had gone too far, and 
that she must make a different approach, 
Abbie subtly built up in Ephraim’s mind 
the idea that a son and heir who would 
inherit the farm upon his death would be 
a better way of getting back at Eben than 
to kill him outright. The thought that at 
the age of seventy-six he might have a son 
flattered the old man, and he agreed to let 
Eben alone. 

One night, after Ephraim had gone out 
to sleep in the barn, Abbie saw her op- 
portunity to make her hold on the farm 
secure. She managed to lure Eben into his 
mother’s parlor, a room which had not 
been opened since her death, and there 
she seduced him, breaking down his scru- 
ples with the suggestion that by cuckold. 
ing his father he could get revenge for 
Ephraim’s treatment of his mother. 

The result of this move on Abbie’s part 
was the son whom Ephraim wanted as an 
heir. To celebrate the child’s birth, 
Ephraim invited all the neighbors to a 
dance in the kitchen of the farmhouse. 
Many of the guests suspected the true 
circumstances and said so as openly as 
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they dared. Ephraim paid no attention to 
the insinuations and outdanced them all 
until even the fiddler dropped from sheer 
exhaustion. 

While the revelry still was going on the 
old man stepped outside to cool off. There 
he and Eben, who had been sulking out- 
side, quarreled over the possession of the 
farm. Spitefully Ephraim taunted his son 
with a revelation of how Abbie had 
tricked him out of his inheritance. Furi- 
ous, Eben turned on Abbie, threatening 
to kill her, and telling her he hated her 
and the child he had fathered when she 
tricked him with her scheme. But by this 
time Abbie was genuinely in love with 
Eben, and, thinking the child was the ob- 
stacle which was keeping them apart, she 
smothered it in an effort to prove to her 
lover that it was he and not the child she 
wanted. When he discovered what had 


happened, Eben was both enraged and 
shocked, and he set off to get the sheriff 
for Abbie’s arrest. 

When Ephraim discovered that Abbie 
had killed the child that was not his, he 
too was shocked, but his heart filled with 
contempt at his son’s cowardice in giving 
Abbie over to the law. 

On his way to the farm Eben began to 
realize how much he loved Abbie, and the 
great love she had shown for him in tak- 
ing the child’s life. When the sheriff came 
to take Abbie away, he confessed that he 
was an accomplice in the crime. The two 
were taken off together, both destined for 
punishment, but happy in their love. 
Ephraim Cabot was left alone with his 
farm, the best farm in the county. It was, 
the sheriff told him, a place anybody 


would want to own. 


DESTINY BAY 


Type of work: Short stories 


Author: Donn Byrne (Brian Oswald Donn-Byme, 1889-1928) 


Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Ireland 

First published: 1928 


Principal characters: 


Sm Varentine Macrarang, lord of Destiny Bay 


JenerueEr, his blind sister 


Kerry, his nephew and heir 
James Canasine, his valet and friend 
Jenico Hamitton, cys cousin 


wite 


Ann-Do tty, Jenico’s 


Patrick Herne, Jenepher’s husband 
Cosmo, Sir Valentine’s brother 
AnsEto Loverwcez, Cosimo’s friend 


Critique: 

Reading Donn Byrne’s short stories 
is like being lifted up out of a flat coun- 
try and being set down in a wonder- 
fully clean, colorful, and powerful land. 
There the characters are courtly, their 
stories full of courage, humor, and skill. 
Destiny Bay is a series of nine of these 
stories, differing greatly in length, told 
by Kerry Macfarlane, heir to Destiny 


Bay, a house and a district in the north 
of Ireland. This place is a region of high 
hills, wild ocean, sun, and heather; the 
characters are equally bold, wild, warm, 
and beautiful. 


The Story: 
Kerry’s uncle, Sir Valentine Macfar- 
lane, lord of Destiny Bay, with his great 
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fan-shaped red beard that came to his 
waist, was the courtliest and most hos- 
pitable of men. In twenty minutes he 
had persuaded the old Duke of la Men- 
tera and his grandson that he could not 
allow Spanish royalty to stay at the Wid- 
ow McGinty’s village hotel when there 
was room and plenty at Destiny Bay. 
With the simplicity which comes with 
great age, the duke said that his life had 
been full of many turnings; now he was 
on the last path and he had come hoping 
to find a treasure chest, said to have been 
lest when one of his ancestors was killed 
off the Irish coast after Drake’s defeat of 
the Armada. His grandson must be pro- 
vided for; he had nowhere else to turn. 

Aunt Jenepher, beautiful, blind, but 
seeming to see people better than any- 
one, said the duke and Don Anthony, 
his grandson, were noble and good, and 
she treated them with that kindness of 
hers which went straight to the heart. 

A short time later the duke died, leav- 
ing his girlish-looking grandson to the 
Macfarlanes’ several cares—the courtliness 
of Uncle Valentine, the trust of his valet, 
James Carabine, the kindness of Aunt 
Jenepher, and Kerry’s companionship. 
That friendship was not always pleasing 
to Don Anthony, since he could not bear 
to sce their prize fights or cock fights, 
though he was beside himself with joy 
at their horse races, But it was Jenico for 
whom the boy conceived a hero worship. 

Jenico was not a large man like Uncle 
Valentine, but he had that look of bur- 
nished strength which made women try 
to get his attention, and he was innately 
courteous, though his mind might be a 
thousand miles away. His home was near 
Destiny Bay and nearer Spanish Men’s 
Rest, that spot where the Spaniards were 
buried after their ships had been wrecked. 
For a long time the bees and birds had 
shunned the place, and it was a chill on 
the heart to go there. But when Jenico 
and Kerry took Don Anthony to Spanish 
Men’s Rest, they heard the bees and 
birds again and the place seemed sun- 
nier. 


Jenico, trying to get the boy’s mind 
off the settlement of the grandfather’s 
estate, finally asked hinr to take off with 
him on a trip to the Atlas Mountains. 
The boy was flattered and obviously 
wanted to go, but begged off. Shortly 
after, as the three walked near the river, 
Jenico and Kerry decided to go swim- 
ming. Jenico went on ahead and Kerry 
could see his head like that of a sleek 
seal in the waves. When Kerry started 
to strip, Don Anthony begged him not 
to take off his clothes. Jenico laughed and 
told Kerry to strip the boy and throw 
him in. Kerry headed for the boy. Don 
Anthony flashed a knife, then ducked 
away. As Kerry turned to follow him, 
there was Uncle Valentine, roaring that 
there was once a time when a lady could 
be trusted amongst Irishmen. 

With a change of clothes, Ann-Dolly, 
as she asked to be called, was one of the 
loveliest girls they had ever seen, and 
there was a new spirit in her. So that 
she would feel free to stay, they made 
her companion to Aunt Jenepher. At that 
time her relations with Jenico were 
strained, but whenever they were in a 
room together she would look at him 
when he was not looking, and then he 
would look at her when she had turned 
away. 

Jenico tried a fool scheme of planting 
treasure for her to find, but he and Ker- 
ry had a fight about that and he never 
told her. Finally she had enough of the 
Macfarlanes and ran away in the night. 
Jenico and James Carabine and Kerry 
used horses, bicycles, and even blood- 
hounds to follow her. At last they found 
her huddled in an old ruin. She was 
deathly white and scared, and nothing 
they did could make her move. James 
Carabine plucked Kerry’s sleeve, suggest- 
ing that they return the horses, the bi- 
cycles, the dogs they had borrowed, but 
Kerry brushed him off. Finally Carabine 
picked Kerry up like a feather and forci- 
bly carried him out, to leave Jenico and 
Ann-Dolly together. 

After Ann-Dolly became mistress of 
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Jenico’s house, the birds always sang and 
the bees knew it was a fair and happy 
home. 

One never knew what or whom Uncle 
Valentine might bring back from a trip. 
One of the kindest of men was Patrick 
Herne, a man who looked like a double 
for Digory Pascoe, who was to have 
married Aunt Jenepher after he made his 
fortune. Digory had died in a fight, but 
Uncle Valentine had kept him alive for 
twelve years by writing letters from him, 
until he found Patrick Herne and brought 
him home as Digory. Aunt Jenepher 
played along for a while until she had to 
ask who the man really was who thought 
just as she did. Theirs was a happy wed- 
ding. 

One time Uncle Valentine went off to 
America to find James Carabine, who 
had once saved his life. James Carabine 
was the Irish champion in the prize ring 
when he had an urge to sail to America 
to take care of a drunken friend. Be- 
cause the friend died at sea, he was lone- 
some in New York and married a hard- 
faced and, as it turned out, two-faced 
singer whose friends ran illegal fights in 
ai around the city. When Uncle Val- 
entine found him, he had taken to drink 


after losing a bad fight and his wife; but 
he regained his self-respect and rewon 
his title before Uncle Valentine took him 
home. There was no more devoted valet 
and friend in Ireland than Uncle Valen- 
tine’s James Carabine. 

It was not only Uncle Valentine who 
traveled distances to help a friend. Anselo 
Loveridge, the gipsy whom Uncle Val- 
entine’s brother Cosimo saved from the 
hangman’s noose, worried about Uncle 
Cosimo’s heavy drinking, brought on, 
Uncle Cosimo told him, because of a Chi- 
nese girl he called the Fair Maid of Wu, 
whom he had seen three times and never 
spoken to. Anselo disappeared for six 
years, and when he came back he brought 
the Chinese girl as a present to Uncle 
Cosimo. Having lost his heart in those 
hard years, he would not wait to see 
Uncle Cosimo, but continued his wan- 
derings. Uncle Cosimo was happy, his 
pocket bulging with his big flask, when 
he went to see what Anselo had brought. 
After one look his head cleared and he 
turned on his heel and left the country. 
From that day he worked to reclaim 
drunks in the slums of London and be- 
came so straight-laced that he was made 
Bishop of Borneo. 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Georges Bernanos (1888-1948) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: The 1920's 

Locale: France 


First published: 1937 


Principal characters: 


A Paris Priest, the diarist 

Tue Cur ve Torcy, a superior of the narrator 

Dr. Maxence DELBENDE, the narrator’s friend 
SERAPHITA DuMoUCHEL, a young parishioner 
Monsteur Durrety, a former classmate of the narrator 
Tue Counr, a wealthy resident of the parish 


Tue Countess, his wife 


MapEMoIsELLE CHANTAL, their daughter 
MapEMoIsELLE Loutsz, governess at the chateau 


Critique: 
Meager of plot because Bernanos is in- 


and basic principles than in picturing hu- 


terested more in showing a man’s thoughts man behavior, The Diary of a Country 
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Priest is fictional presentation of priestly 
attitudes, functions, and_ tribulations. 
Through this philosophical and realistic 
treatment of life in a small French parish, 
it is easy to see Bernanos’ high regard for 
Joan of Arc as the symbol of France. In 
their simplicity the Maid’s peasantry and 
saintliness are not unlike those phases of 
the diarist’s life. Fittingly, compassion and 
tenderness characterize the writing, which, 
in translation, sustains the poetic charm 
and fluency of the original. Mankind’s 


holiness is Bernanos’ keynote. 


The Story: 

A young priest, thirty years old, in 
charge of the Ambricourt Parish in 
France, recorded in his diary his impres- 
sions and activities over a period of one 
year. His purpose in keeping the diary 
was to maintain frankness with himself in 
his relationships with his parishioners and 
in his service to God. 

The priest was a man of marked humil- 
ity, sympathy, simplicity, and great lone- 
liness. Son of a poor family in which there 
had been much suffering and hardship, 
he planned to raise the scale of living 
in his parish. His plans for a village sav- 
ings bank and for codperative farming 
were discussed at his first monthly meeting 
with the curates, but his plans were dis- 
approved because of their pretentious 
scope and his lack of personal influence in 
the parish. This saddening blow, which 
caused him to question whether God 
would use his services as He did the sery- 
ices of others, was intensified by the words 
of his superior and ideal, the Curé de 
Torcy, and of his friend, Dr. Maxence 
Delbende, who soon afterward committed 
suicide because of his disappointment at 
not receiving a legacy he expected. 

These two men thwarted the young 
priest's ambition with their opinions that 
the poor were not to be raised from their 
low level because of religious and social 
reasons. God gave the poor a dignity, the 
Curé de Torcy said, which they do not 


wish to lose in His sight. According to the 
doctor, poverty served as a social bond 
and a mark of prestige among the poor. In 
the eyes of the Church, the curate be- 
lieved, the rich are on the earth to protect 
the poor. 

Undaunted and hopeful, the priest ac- 
cepted an invitation to the chateau, where 
he hoped to get financial help from the 
Count for his parish projects. Thwarted 
in his attempt, he gave his physical en- 
ergy, which was limited because of in- 
somnia and a chronic stomach disorder, to 
the spiritual advancement of his parish. 
But his efforts in this direction were ill- 
spent. He questioned his success in teach- 
ing a catechism class, for the children did 
not respond as he had hoped, and he was 
tormented and plagued by the unsavory 
attentions of Seraphita Dumouchel, a 

oung student in the class, who discom- 
fited him by her suggestive questions and 
remarks to the other children and by her 
scribbled notes left about for the young 
priest to find. 

Seraphita later befriended him, when 
on a parish visit he suffered a seizure and 
fell unconscious in the mud. A few days 
later Seraphita, bribed by sweets, offset 
her beneficence to the priest by telling 
Mademoiselle Chantal, the Count’s strong- 
willed, jealous daughter, that the priest 
had fallen in drunkenness. ‘The story was 
believed because it was known generally 
among the parishioners that the priest 
drank cheap wine, and because his physi- 
cal condition was growing progressively 
worse. 

The priest’s spiritual strength was 
shown in his theological dealings with the 
Count’s family. Mademoiselle Chantal 
had told, in conversation and in confes- 
sion, that her father was having an affair 
with Mademoiselle Louise. The daughter, 
believing that she was to be sent to Eng- 
land to live with her mother’s cousin, 
declared that she hated everyone in her 
household—her father and the governess 
for their conduct, and her mother for her 
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blindness to the situation. After asserting 
that she would kill Mademoiselle Louise 
or herself and that the priest would have 
to explain away her conduct to God, she 
got his promise that he would discuss the 
girl’s problems with her mother. 

The priest went to the chateau to confer 
with the Countess regarding her daugh- 
ter’s spiritual state. There he found the 
mother in a more pronounced atheistic 
frame of mind than that of her daughter. 
Her spiritual depression resulted from 
the death of her baby son, twelve years 
before. During a prolonged philosophical 
discussion the Countess, after ridiculing 
the priest for his theological idealism and 
his lack of vanity and ambition, described 
with bitterness the hateful selfishness of 
her daughter, and related with indiffer- 
ence the Count’s many infidelities. 

Before he left the chateau, the priest 
sensed a spiritual change in his wealthy 
parishioner when she threw into the fire 
a medallion containing a Jock of her son’s 
hair. The priest, always humble, tried to 
retrieve the locket. In a letter delivered 
to him at the presbytery later in the day 
the Countess informed him that he had 
given her peace and escape from a horrible 
solitude with the memory of her dead 
child. 

The Countess died that night. The 
priest’s success in helping to redeem her 
soul left him with an uncertain feeling. 
He did not know whether he was happy 
or not. 

If his reaction was happiness, it was 
short-lived. When the details of his session 
with the Countess became common 
knowledge, for Mademoiselle Chantal had 
eavesdropped during the interview, criti- 
cism and derision were heaped upon him. 


The canon reprimanded him because he 
had assumed the role of her confessor, and 
the Curé de Torcy ridiculed his approach 
in dealing with the Countess. Members 
of the family, unstable as they were in 
their relationships, accused him of sub- 
versive tactics to realize a childish ambi- 
tion, 

His social ineptness, his personal inade- 
quacies, and his professional inaptitude— 
deficiencies repeatedly mentioned in his 
introspective moods—seemed to increase 
as his physical condition grew worse. His 
hemorrhages continuing, he decided to 
consult Dr. Lavigne in Lille. 

His last major bungle was in connec- 
tion with this medical aid. Because he 
forgot the name of the doctor recom- 
mended to him, in Lille he turned to the 
directory and mistakenly chose the name 
of Dr. Laville. The physician, a drug ad- 
dict, bluntly diagnosed the priest’s ailment 
as cancer of the stomach. 

From the doctor’s office, the priest went 
to the address of his old schoolmate at the 
seminary, Monsieur Dufrety, who had 
long been urging his friend to visit him. 
There he died that night. 

In a letter from Monsieur Dufrety to 
the Curé de Torcy, details of the priest’s 
death were described. In great suffering 
and anguish, following a violent hemor- 
thage, the priest held his rosary to his 
breast. When he asked his old friend for 
absolution, his request was granted and 
the ritual performed in a manner, Mon- 
sieur Dufrety wrote, that could leave no 
one with any possible misgivings. The 
priest’s last words affirmed his great faith 
in the whole scheme of things, because 
of God’s existence. 


DIGBY GRAND 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: George J. Whyte-Melville (1821-1878) 


Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1853 
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Principal characters: 


Dicsy Granp, a spirited young En lishman, officer in the Guards 
Sir Perecrine Granp, Digby’s father 


SHADRACH, a money-lender 


Tom Spencer, Digby’s friend 

Capra LEVANTER, a fellow officer 

Coronet Cartroucn, Digby’s commanding officer 
Frora Bzetmonr, loved by Digby 


Critique: 

Because George J. Whyte-Melville’s 
works have been catalogued as sporting 
fiction, they have never been given their 
rightful place in the history of English 
literature, and most scholars pass them by 
completely. It is true that Whyte-Melville 
wrote particularly for the sporting world, 
but his novels, especially Dighy Grand, 
have interested wider audiences in their 
time. His writings have an air of 
liveliness, a note of authenticity, and an 
ineffable freshness. Digby Grand was 
Whyte-Melville’s first novel, and it was 
truly termed by the novelist an autobiog- 
raphy, for the author’s own early career as 
an officer in a Highland regiment and the 
Guards is mirrored in the novel. Digby 
Grand is, in fact, partly young Whyte- 
Melville. Considered in his time an au- 
thority on fox hunting, the author refers 
to the sport frequently in Digby Grand, as 


in his other novels. 


The Story: 


Digby Grand’s father, Sir Percgrine 
Grand, of Haverley Hall, had one fond 
wish with respect to his son: he wanted 
Digby to be a man of fashion and to know 
his position in society. With that in mind, 
he decided that when Digby, then a 
youngster at Eton, should finish school he 
would be commissioned in the British 
Army. Digby, taken with the idea, wished 
to have his appointment made at once. 

As luck had it, Digby met General Sir 
Benjamin Burgonet, who, pleased with 
the young man, made every effort to se- 
cure Digby’s commission. Within a matter 
of weeks Digby received a letter announc- 
ing his commission in the army as an en- 
sign in a regiment of infantry. 


Digby Grand reported to his regiment’s 


headquarters in Scotland, where he rap 
idly adjusted himself to military lite. 
Being of an adventurous turn and liking 
sports and gambling, he quickly became a 
sought-out addition to any party. He soon 
discovered, however, that the slim allow- 
ance made him by his father and his small 
pay as an ensign did not cover his large 
expenditures, and so he fell into the habit 
of gambling on horses, cards, and billiards 
to augment his income. Most of his fellow 
officers existed in much the same fashion. 

While in Scotland, Digby had a narrow 
escape from marriage when an officer's 
daughter, a woman in her thirties, in- 
duced Digby to become engaged. His 
friends saw through the woman’s plot, 
however, and rescued him from his pre- 
dicament. He had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her become instead the wife of Dubbs, 
the regimental drum major. 

Shortly after that incident Digby was 
sent to Canada for a tour of duty. Memo- 
rable events of that short tour were the 
slaughter of a huge bull moose and a love 
affair with a French-Canadian girl named 
Zoé. Colonel Cartouch, Digby’s com- 
manding officer, having taken a liking to 
the high-spirited young man, prevented 
him from marrying the girl because he felt 
that the teen-age ensign was not yet ready 
for marriage. 

Upon his return to England, Digby 
found himself with a new commission in 
Her Majesty’s service; his father had pur- 
chased a lieutenancy in the Life Guards 
for him during his absence in Canada. 
Digby was now in the most honored and 
most social brigade in the service, the 
Guards being the units which were sta- 
tioned in London. Within a short time 
Digby had once again won for himself a 
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ptace in fashionable London life. He was 
voted into several of the choicest gambling 
clubs, appeared in the best society, and 
was taken up by some well-known people. 
One of his friends was a youthful peer 
named St. Heliers; another was an officer 
named Levanter; a third was Mrs. Man- 
trap, a woman who basked in the atten- 
tions of young men. 

To keep up his life of ease, including 
gambling for high stakes, maintaining 
good rooms, drinking only the best wines, 
and buying expensive horses, required al] 
of Digby’s resourcefulness. Because his 
resourcefulness was not enough at times, 
his friend Levanter introduced him to a 
money-lender named Shadrach, who was 
quite willing to lend Digby money at a 
high rate of interest, the principal to be 
repaid when Digby inherited the family 
estates. Not once but many times Digby 
borrowed from Shadrach. 

One day, while in charge of a small 
group of military police at parade, Digby 
met Flora Belmont, who had attended the 
parade with her father, a retired colonel. 
Immediately Digby fell in love, in spite of 
the fact that the colonel had little or 
nothing to pass on to his daughter in the 
way of a fortune. 

On his twenty-first birthday, spurred 
on by his own love and that which Flora 
Belmont had declared for him, Digby 
went home to Haverley Hall to request a 
definite income of size from his father so 
that he and Flora could be married. Sir 
Peregrine, instead of being happy, was 
furious that Digby would even think of 
marrying anyone but an heiress, for the 
Grand estate was in poor financial condi- 
tion and Sir Peregrine had been counting 
on a brilliant marriage by his son to recoup 
the family fortunes. 

Downhearted, Digby returned to duty 
in London. To while away the time he 
continued his old life, living beyond his 
means and borrowing money to pay his 
expenses. He even borrowed from Shad- 
rach when his boyhood chum, Tom 
Spencer, who was studying for holy 
orders at Oxford, had to sign the notes 


with him. For a time Digby had an affair 
with Coralie de Rivolte, a famous dancer, 
but that romance ended, though only 
after Digby had made an enemy of a scar- 
faced Spaniard who seemed to be the 
dancer’s relative. 

Eventuall Digby got so deeply into 
debt that only a change of regiments could 
help him. As an officer in the Guards he 
had too many social responsibilities, and 
he exchanged commissions with an officer 
in a dragoon regiment stationed in Kent, 
at some distance from London. Within a 
few weeks he made still another move. 
Old General Sir Benjamin Burgonet, who 
had secured Digby’s original commission, 
made him his aide, and Digby prepared to 
go with the general to India. He was 
somewhat aghast, however, to learn that 
the girl who had married the drum major 
was now Lady Burgonet. 

In spite of his precautions, Digby was 
unable to leave England without falling 
into the hands of Shadrach and other 
creditors, who had him imprisoned for 
debt. To satisfy his creditors, Digby had 
to sell his commission and give up all he 
owned. At that black hour word came that 
Sir Peregrine had died, leaving Digby 
with the title and the estate. When the 
will was settled, however, it became ap- 
parent that the estate was too heavily in 
debt to be of any use to the new heir. To 
salvage himself, Digby had to sell the 
land; he inherited only the title. 

He was saved by a meeting with Tom 
Spencer, who had been prevented from 
finishing his degree at Oxford by an ar- 
rest made for a note he had signed on 
Digby’s behalf. Spencer, far from being 
downcast, had become a successful wine 
merchant. He took Digby into the busi- 
ness with him and the two built up a 
flourishing trade. Digby. had, by that 
time, acquired a great deal more discretion 
and a few gray hairs. 

After some years Digby ran across his 
old commanding officer, Colonel Car- 
touch. The colonel was engaged in pro- 
secuting a man who had forged checks on 
his name, and the two discovered that the 
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man was married to Coralie de Rivolte, 
Digby’s old love. That surprise was not 
the end, for the colonel discovered also 
that Coralie was his own daughter by a 
Spanish woman who had run away from 
him after killing her sister, whom she be- 
lieved in love with Cartouch. 

The appearance of Coralie reminded 


Digby of Flora Belmont, the girl whom 


his father had forbidden him to marry be- 
cause she lacked a fortune. Digby found 
her in mourning for her father but still 
single. Through friends Digby learned 
that she had remained faithful to him. In 
a short time they had made plans for their 
approaching marriage. Digby Grand was 
ready to be tamed. 


THE DIVINE FIRE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: May Sinclair (1870?-1946) 
Type of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: The 1890's 

Locale: England 

First published: 1904 


Principal characters: 


Savace Kerrn Rickman, the genius 
Horace Jewpwing, a literary editor 
Lucia Harpen, loved by Rickman 
Frossre Waxxer, betrothed to Rickman 
Nim. PirxincTon, a financier 


Critique: 

Written by a popular English author 
of the early twentieth century, The Di- 
vine Fire is the chronicle of a gifted but 
unknown poet. His story was one of 
conflict between the genius and the man. 
First one, then the other was supreme, 
and he fought unsuccessfully to reconcile 
the two. It was only through the help 
of a good and inspiring woman that he 
was at last able to find himself. 


The Story: 


Horace Jewdwine, a literary editor, had 
a problem. He thought he had discov- 
ered a genius in Savage Keith Rickman, 
a young and unknown poet who earned 
his living by making catalogs for his fa- 
ther, a bookseller. But Jewdwine was 
afraid to say openly that Rickman was 
a genius, afraid for his reputation if he 
called Rickman a genius publicly and 
then the young man proved otherwise. 
He encouraged Rickman privately but 
failed to give him the public recognition 


that would have meant so much to tle 
young writer. 

Rickman himself cared little for fame 
or money. He knew too that he was a 
genius. That is, part of him was a genius. 
He. was also a student, a young man 
about town, a journalist, a seeker after 
simple home life, and sometimes a drunk. 
It was Irard to have so many facets to 
one’s natu.re. One part warred constantly 
with the others. But no matter in what 
form he fownd himself, honor never left 
him. Even vvhen drunk he continued to 
be honorable. 

Rickman’s intelligence and his ability 
to judge book's were the foundations up- 
on which the elder Rickman had built his 
financial success as a book dealer. The 
father and son could never understand 
each other. Money was the father’s god; 
the muse was Rickman’s. The father 
was backed by ,and supported by Mr. 
Pilkington, a fimmancier of questionable 
ethics but great success. When Pilking- 
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ton informed him that the Harden li- 
brary might soon be on the market, the 
old man sent his son to evaluate it. At 
the same time Miss Lucia Harden, daugh- 
ter of the owner of the library, asked for 
someone to catalog it for her. Rickman 
was sent because his knowledge of old 
books was infallible. 

Rickman was awed by Lucia. She was 
the daughter of a baronet, so far above 
him that he could never hope to have her 
return his affection, but from the first 
he knew that she was destined to be his 
inspiration. Lucia was Jewdwine’s cousin, 
and he was unhappy when he learned of 
her association with Rickman. He knew 
Rickman was beneath her, but he knew 
too that his cousin was moved by poetry. 
In addition, Jewdwine himself thought 
he would one day marry Lucia and in- 
herit the library and the country estate. 
However, he could not bring himself to 
ask for her hand; decisions were almost 
impossible for Jewdwine. 

Rickman soon learned, as he worked 
for Lucia, that his father and Pilkington 
were planning to pay a ridiculously low 
price for the Harden library. In order to 
help the girl, he wrote to Jewdwine and 
asked him to buy the library at a fair 
figure. Jewdwine failed to answer the 
letter. When Lucia’s father died sudden- 
ly, leaving her indebted to Pilkington, 
Rickman went to his father and tried to 
persuade him to change the offer. The 
old man refused, and Rickman left the 
bookshop forever, refusing to compromise 
his honor in return for the partnership 
his father offered him if he would stay. 
Not wanting to hurt Lucia, he told her 
little of what had happened. He even 
tried to excuse Jewdwine’s failure to buy 
the library and so salvage some of her 
father’s estate. 

Pilkington took the Harden house and 
furniture and Rickman’s father the li- 
brary. After Rickman left him the old 
man’s business began to fail, and he had 
to mortgage the library to Pilkington. 
The books were stored, pending redemp- 
tion. Rickman left Lucia and returned 


to his rooming-house, not to see her 
again for five years. 

Back in London, Rickman continued 
to write for various journals. Jewdwine 
gave him a junior editorship on the jour- 
nal which he edited, and the job allowed 
Rickman to live fairly comfortably. His 
serious writing he had put away in a 
drawer. The product of his genius, it 
would bring no money. Meanwhile he 
was trapped into a proposal by little Flos- 
sie Walker, a fellow boarder. Flossie was 
a girl who could never understand the 
ways of genius; her proper world was a 
house in the suburbs, decorated with hid- 
eous furniture. Rickman found himself 
with the house bought and the wedding 
date set. 

Chance was to save him. Lucia, after 
five years, visited a friend in Rickman’s 
boarding-house and the two met again. 
No word of love was spoken, for Lucia, 
even without her fortune, was still above 
him. And Rickman had no desire to hurt 
Flossie, who had waited two years for 
him to make enough money for their 
marriage. But he and Lucia found inspir 
ation and comfort in renewed acquaint- 
ance. The real blow to Flossie’s dreams 
came when Rickman’s father died, leav- 
ing him a small inheritance. With it, 
Rickman could possibly redeem from 
Pilkington the mortgaged Harden library 
and return it to Lucia. To do so would 
mean a wait of at least two more years 
for Flossie. This she could not under- 
stand. A legal debt was one thing, a debt 
of honor another. With great relief Rick- 
man learned that she refused to wait. 
She quickly married another boarder and 
found her house in the suburbs, complete 
with nursery. 

Rickman lived through years of the 
most killing labor he would ever know. 
He worked all night, starved himself, 
lived in an unheated attic in order to 
redeem the complete library. He got ex- 
tensions from Pilkington, who enjoyed 
the sight of genius chasing an impossible 
goal. His friends lost track of him. He 
lost his job with Jewdwine because he 
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would not compromise his honor even 10 
his desperate need to help Lucia. At last 
he seemed daomed to fail, for his lack of 
food and his feverish work made him 
desperately ill. Friends found him and 
took him, unconscious, to a hospital. 
Later, going through his things, they 
found the work of his genius. When it 
was published, Rickman’s fame was as- 
sured. Poor Jewdwine! How he wished 
now that he had had the courage to claim 
Rickman in time. But Jewdwine had by 


DOCTOR 

Type of work: Novel 
Author: Thomas Mann (1875-1955) 
Type of plot: Philosophical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1885-1945 
Locale: German 
First published: 1947 

Principal characters: 


that time sacrificed his own principles, 
and success was beyond hope for him. 
Recovered, Rickman went to Lucia. 
He found her ill, unable to walk. When 
she learned that his illness had been 
caused by work for her, the gift was al- 
most more than she could bear. With his 
aid she arose from her bed. Cured of the 
malady which she knew now was only 
heartbreak, she saw Rickman whole, the 
genius and the man fused at last. 


FAUSTUS 


Aprian LEVERKUHN, an arrogant, sickly musical genius 
Serenus ZeE1TsLoM, his lifelong friend, the narrator 
Wenpett Kretscumar, Adrian’s music teacher 


Exurenrriep Kumpr, and 


Esrruarp Scnieppruss, teachers of theology 

Rtpicer ScuiipKnapp, a poet, Adrian’s friend 

Rupotr ScHwerptTFEcER, a violinist befriended by Adrian 
Inez Instrroris, in love with Schwerdtfeger 

Carissa Roppg, her sister 

Marie Gopeau, loved by Adrian 

Neromuk ScHNEWEWEIN, Adrian’s young nephew 


Critique: 

Doctor Faustus: The Life of the Ger- 
man Composer Adrian Leverkiihn as 
Told by a Friend offers several approaches 
to an understanding of Mann’s purpose 
and narrative pattern. On one level, it 
may be taken simply as the biographical 
story of a strange and fascinating genius, 
written in simple, honest prose by his 
lifelong friend and admirer, Serenus 
Zeitblom, a retired professor of philology. 
Again, it may be regarded as an excur- 
sion into a field which present-day fiction 
has neglected, a story of the destruction 
of a human soul in that demon-haunted 
world of the imagination which modern 
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science has almost destroyed. Or it may 
be read as a study of the problem of the 
artist in contemporary society, of the con- 
flict between his love of beauty and his 
moral responsibility to the kind of world 
in which he lives today. Beneath and 
beyond these levels of meaning, how- 
ever, the novel is a political and philo- 
sophical allegory deeply charged with 
suggestion and purpose. Leverkithn, who 
gave his soul to the devil for twenty years 
of creative genius, symbolizes the Ger- 
man break-through to world power, the 
tortured nationalism of the Nazi state. 
As the narrator digresses to comment on 
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the progress of the war the reader per- 
ceives that the rise and collapse of the 
Nazi dream nuns side by side with Lever- 
kithn’s tragic story, like musical counter- 
point creating a mood of increasing shame 
and community guilt, and a realization 
of inescapable doom. The novel is in- 
tricately constructed, profoundly serious, 
and beautifully written, with meanings 
which extend beyond the purely national 
and the temporal. 


The Story: 


At the outset Serenus Zeitblom doubt- 
ed his ability to make understandable 
the life story of his friend Adrian Lever- 
kihn, a musical genius whose strange, 
doomed career had much in common with 
the fated course of German history in 
the twentieth century. A former profes- 
sor of philology, living in retirement and 
out of sympathy with the Hitler regime, 
greatly concerned for the future of his 
country, Zeitblom hesitantly began his 
task in May, 1943. 

Adrian Leverkiihn was born in 1885 
on a farm near Kaiseraschern, in Thu- 
ringia. His family was of superior yeo- 
man stock, and his father, a man inter- 
ested in curious natural phenomena, did 
everything in his power to stimulate his 
son’s intellectual curiosity. Adrian’s boy- 
hood friend was Serenus Zeitblom, a 
frequent visitor in the Leverkiithn house- 
hold. Years later Zeitblom could remem- 
ber his friend’s absorbing interest in a 
book filled with pictures of exotic lepi- 
doptera. One in particular, Herxra Es- 
meralda, fascinated the boy because of 
its unusual beauty and protective color- 
ing. Adrian had his introduction to mu- 
sic from a hired girl who taught him 
old folk songs. 

A boy of brilliant mind and arrogant 
disposition, Adrian was educated to be- 
come the scholar of the family, since the 
farm was intended for an older brother. 
When he was ten he entered the gym- 
nasium in Kaiseraschern. Living in the 
house of his uncle, a dealer in musical 
instruments, he had the run of the shop 


and began to play chords on an old har- 
monium. His uncle, overhearing his ef- 
forts, decided that the boy ought to 
have~ piano lessons. Adrian began to 
study under Wendell Kretschmar, the 
organist at the cathedral. His chief in- 
terest at that time, however, was theol- 
ogy, and he entered the University of 
Halle with the intention of preparing 
himself for the clergy. Zeitblom, certain 
that his friend’s choice was dictated by 
the arrogance of purity, went with Adri- 
an to his theological lectures. One of 
the teachers was Ehrenfried Kumpf, a 
forthright theologian who enlivined his 
classes by insulting the devil with epi- 
thets that Martin Luther might have 
used. Another instructor was Eberhard 
Schleppfuss, whose lectures were filled 
with anecdotes and sly undertones of 
demonism and witchcraft. 

Because of the variety of his talents 
Adrian was soon ready for a career in 
scholarship, theology, or music. At last, 
unable to reconcile his interest in phi- 
losophy and science with theological 
precepts, he turned to music and_ be- 
gan, still under Kretschmar’s training, 
experiments in theory and _ technique 
which were to determine the highly 
original nature of his art. Before long 
the pupil had surpassed the instructor. 
Then Zeitblom was called up for a year 
of military duty, service from which 
Adrian was exempt because of his frail 
constitution, and the two friends sep- 
arated for a time. 

Adrian went to Leipzig for further 
study. With Kretschmar’s encouragement 
he began to compose music of his own. 
A new friend was Riidiger Schildknapp, 
an Anglophile poet whose enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare led to Adrian’s decision to 
plan an opera based on Love's Labor's 
Lost. One night a sinister guide, some- 
what like Schleppfuss in appearance, 
lured Adrian to a brothel. When a girl 
in the house—an Esmeralda, he called 
her—approached him, he ran from the 
place. Later he tried to see the girl again, 
but she had gone to Pressburg. Adrian 
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rollowed her and there voluntarily con- 
tracted the venereal infection which was 
to account for the strange flowering of 
his genius and the eventual wreckage of 
his life. Several years afterward, during 
a holiday in Italy, he imagined a medi- 
evalistic, hallucinated encounter with the 
devil, who in return for his soul prom- 
ised him twenty-four years in which to 
fulfill his powers as an artist. 

Before his Italian journey Adrian had 
lived for a time in Munich. There his 
friends were artists and young intellec- 
tuals, including Riidiger Schildknapp, 
the poet; Jeanette Scheurl, a novelist; 
Rudolf Schwerdtfeger, a young violinist; 
several actors, and the daughters of his 
landlady, Inez and Clarissa Rodde. 
Through Adrian, Zeitblom met these 
people and became interested in them. In 
1912 Zeitblom married. A short time 
later, on his return from Italy, Adrian 
retired to a Bavarian farm presided over 
by motherly Frau Else Schweigestill. In 
his retreat, during the next twenty years, 
he composed the music that vse Ulshed 
his fame. Zeitblom went to teach at 
Freising, not far away, and from that 
time on the friends saw each other fre- 
quently. Zeitblom wrote the libretto for 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

In 1914 Zeitblom went into the army 
and served until invalided home with ty- 
phus. Adrian, in retirement, wrote Murvels 
of the Universe and a composition based 
on the Gesta Romanorum. During the war 
Inez Rodde married Dr. Helmut Insti- 
toris. Secretly in love with Rudolf 
Schwerdtfeger, however, she kept up an 
adulterous relationship with the violinist 
for years. Adrian’s health began to im- 
prove after the war. His great work of 
that period was an oratorio, Apocalypse. 
As his fame grew he acquired a patron- 
ess, Madame de Tolna, a wealthy Hun- 
garian widow whom Zeitblom never met. 
Schwerdtfeger, in the meantime, had 
broken off his love affair with Inez. Their 
first meeting after their separation was at 
the funeral of Clarissa Rodde, an actress 
driven to suicide by a blackmailing lover. 


Adrian yielded at last to Schwerdt- 
feger’s urging and composed for the mu- 
sician a violin concerto. About that time 
Adrian met attractive Marie Godeau. 
Hoping to marry her, he sent Schwerdt- 
feger to act as his emissary in his court- 
ship, but the violinist fell in love with 
the girl and wooed her for himself. Short- 
ly after the engagement had been an- 
nounced Inez Institoris boarded a street- 
car in which Schwerdtfeger was riding 
and shot her former lover. Adrian blamed 
himself for his friend’s death. 

Fate had one more blow in store for 
the composer. Adrian had a nephew, 
Nepomuk Schneidewein, of whom he 
was paternally fond. While convalescing 
from an illness, little Echo, as his uncle 
called him, went to stay with Adrian at 
the Schweigestill farm. Taken suddenly 
ill with cerebrospinal meningitis, the 
child died. It seemed to Adrian that he 
had lost the child he himself might have 
had. He was never to recover completely 
from his grief. 

Meanwhile he was at work on his 
masterpiece, a symphonic cantata called 
The Lamentation of Doctor Faustus. In 
the early summer of 1930 he invited a 
number of his friends and some critics 
to hear excerpts from the work, but his 
explanation of his composition was so 
disordered and blasphemous that many 
of the guests left before he sat down to 
begin playing the score. As he struck the 
first chords he fell senseless to the floor. 

Adrian Leverkiihn lived in madness 
for the next ten years, and he died, ten- 
derly cared for by his aged mother, at 
his Thuringian birthplace in 1940. Se- 
renus Zeitblom was among the few old 
friends present at the funeral. It seemed 
to him then, and the certainty grew up- 
on him while he was writing the story 
of Adrian’s life, that his friend had some- 
how reflected the destiny of the German 
nation, a land arrogant, isolated, dehu- 
manized, and at last reeling to that de- 
struction which was the price of its power 
as the old philologist penned his final 
pages in April, 1945. 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: Sixteenth century 

Locale: German 


First presented: c. 1588 
Principal characters: 


Faustus, master of all knowledge 


Wacner, his servant 


Lucier, the fallen angel 


MeEpHosTOPILIs, a devi 
Goop ANGEL 
Evit ANGEL 


Critique: 

This drama should be regarded as a 
skeletal structure of the play written by 
Marlowe, for the surviving manuscripts 
are so interspersed with comic scenes and 
the lines themselves so often revised ac- 
cording to whims of the actors that the 
original writing must be culled out of the 
surviving version. Even so, The Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus is worth read- 
ing and study because of the many re- 
maining examples of the poet’s skill it 
contains. In addition to the adulterated po- 
etry in this play there is also the problem 
of the tainted characterization and sym- 
bolism; for while the personality of 
Mephostopilis is often caricaturized and 
while the exploits of Faustus are fre- 
quently rendered pure low comedy, still 
the Marlowe version of the two principal 
characters is evident in the sober and more 
consistent moments of the play. As an 
added contribution to existing Faustian 
literature, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus is an 
artistic effort, although not comparable in 
depth or scope to the treatment given this 
tneme in Goethe’s Faust. 


1 he Story: 

Faustus nad been born of base stock in 
Rhodes, Germany. In his maturity, while 
living with some relatives in Wittenberg, 
he studied theology and was called a doc- 
tor. However, Faustus was so swollen with 
conceit that, Daedalus-like, he strove too 
tar, pecame glutted with learning, con- 


spired with the devil, and finally fell, ac- 
cursed. 

At the outset of his downward path 
Doctor Faustus found himself complete 
master of the fields of knowledge which 
men at that time studied. As a medical 
doctor he had already achieved huge suc- 
cess and great renown. But after obtaining 
good health for men no challenge re- 
mained in medicine except immortality. 
Law, Faustus concluded, was nothing but 
an elaborate moneymaking scheme. Only 
divinity remained, but theology led to a 
blind alley. Since the reward of sin was 
death and since no man could say he was 
without sin, then all men must sin and 
consequently die. 

Necromancy greatly attracted Faustus. 
Universal power would be within his 
reach, the whole world at his command, 
and emperors at his feet, were he to be- 
come a magician. Summoning his servant 
Wagner, Faustus ordered him to summon 
Valdes and Cornelius, who could teach 
him their arts. 

The Good Angel and the Evil Angel 
each tried to persuade Faustus, but 
Faustus was in no mood to listen to the 
Good Angel. He exulted over the pros- 
pects of his forthcoming adventures. He 
would get gold from India, pearls from the 
oceans, tasty delicacies from faraway 
places; he would read strange philoso- 
phies, cull from foreign kings their 
secrets, control Germany with his power, 
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reform the public schools, and perform 
many other fabulous deeds. Eager to ac- 
quire knowledge of the black arts, he went 
away to study with Valdes and Cornelius. 

Before long the scholars of Wittenberg 
began to notice the doctor's prolonged ab- 
sence. Learning from Wagner of his 
master’s unhallowed pursuits, the scholars 
lamented the fate of the famous doctor. 

Faustus’ first act of magic was to sum- 
mon Mephostopilis. At sight of the ugly 
devil, he ordered Mephostopilis to assume 
the shape of a Franciscan friar. The docile 
obedience of Mephostopilis elated the 
magician, but Mephostopilis explained 
that magic had limits in the devil’s king- 
dom. Mephostopilis claimed that he had 
not actually appeared at Faustus’ behest 
but had come, as he would have to any 
other person, because Faustus had cursed 
Christ and abjured the Scriptures. When- 
ever a man is on the verge of being 
doomed, the devil will appear. 

Interested in the nature of Lucifer, 
Faustus questioned Mephostopilis about 
his master, the fallen angel, and about 
hell, Lucifer’s domain. Mephostopilis was 
wary. He claimed that the fallen spirits, 
having been deprived of the glories of 
heaven, found the whole world hell. 
Mephostopilis urged Faustus to give up 
his scheme, but Faustus scorned the warn- 
ing, saying that he would surrender his 
soul to Lucifer if the fallen angel would 
give to Faustus twenty-four yecrs of 
voluptuous ease, with Mephostopilis to at- 
tend him. 

While Faustus indulged in a mental ar- 
gument concerning the relative merits of 
God and the devil, the Good Angel and 
the Evil Angel, symbolic of his inner con- 
flict, appeared once again, each attempt- 
ing to persuade him. The result was that 
Faustus was more determined than ever 
to continue his course. 

Mephostopilis returned to assure Faus- 
tus that Lucifer was agreeable to the 
bargain, which must be sealed in Faustus’ 
blood. When Faustus tried to write, how- 
ever, his blood congealed and Mepho- 
stopilis had to warm the liquid with fire. 


Significantly the words, “Fly, man,” ap- 
peared in Latin on Faustus’ arm. When 
Faustus questioned Mephostopilis about 
the nature of hell, the devil claimed that 
hell had no limits for the damned. In- 
toxicated by his new estate, Faustus dis- 
claimed any belief in an afterlife. ‘Thus 
he assured himself that his contract with 
Lucifer would never be fulfilled, in spite of 
the devil’s warning that he, Mephostopilis, 
was living proof of hell’s existence. 

Faustus, eager to consume the fruits of 
the devil’s offering, demanded books that 
would contain varied information about 
the devil’s regime. When the Good Angel 
and the Evil Angel came to him again, he 
realized that he was beyond repentence. 
Again the opposing Angels insinuated 
themselves into his mind, until he called 
on Christ to save him. As he spoke, wrath- 
ful Lucifer descended upon his prospec- 
tive victim to admonish him never to call 
to God. As an appeasing gesture Lucifer 
conjured up a vision of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. 

Faustus traveled extensively through- 
out the world, and Wagner marveled at 
his master’s rapid progress. In Rome, at 
the palace of the Pope, Faustus, made in- 
visible by his magic arts, astounded the 
Pope by snatching things from the holy 
man’s hands. Like a gleeful child Faustus 
asked Mephostopilis to create more mis- 
chief. When Faustus returned home the 
scholars questioned him eagerly about 
many things unknown to them. As his 
fame spread, the emperor invited him to 
the palace and asked him to conjure up 
the spirit of Alexander the Great. Because 
a doubtful knight scoffed at such a 
preposterous idea, Faustus, after fulfilling 
the emperor’s request, spitefully placed 
horns on the head of the skeptical noble- 
man. 

Foreseeing that his time of merriment 
was drawing to a close, Faustus returned 
to Wittenberg. Wagner sensed that his 
master was about to die when Faustus 
gave his faithful servant all his wordly 
goods. 

As death drew near, Faustus spoke with 
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his conscience, which, assuming the form 
of an Old Man, begged him to repent be- 
fore he died. When Faustus declared that 
he would repent, Mephostopilis cau- 
tioned him not to offend Lucifer. Faustus 
asked Mephostopilis to bring him Helen 
of Troy as a lover to amuse him during the 
final days of his life. 


In his declining hours Faustus con. 
versed with scholars who had loved him, 
and the fallen theologian revealed to them 
his bargain with Lucifer. Alone, he ut- 
tered a final despairing plea that he be 
saved from impending misery, but in the 
end he was borne off by a company of 
devils. 


DOCTOR THORNE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth cen 
Locale: “Barsetshire,” England 

First published: 1858 


Principal characters: 


Doctor THorng, a country doctor 


Mary Tuorne, his niece 


Soume GresHam, owner of Greshamsbury Park 


Lapy ARABELLA, his wife 
Frank Gresuam, their son 


Rocer ScaTcHERD, a stonemason, later a baronet 


Lous Puiriepg, his son 


Miss DunsraBLe, an heiress 


Critique: 

The third in the series of Barchester 
Novels, Doctor Thorne continues the 
chronicling of clerical and county life 
begun in The Warden and Barchester 
Towers. The usual Trollopian theme of 
making money and a successful marriage 
is here portrayed against the background 
of an English country estate and the life 
connected with it. There is, as in other 
books of the series, a mixture of sentiment, 
humor, romance, and fidelity to human 
nature and experience. The chief value of 
these novels lies in their authentic depic- 
tion of middle-class country life in nine- 
teenth-century England. The Barchester 
Novels do not contain the whole of Vic- 
torian society, but in them Trollope re- 
fected, better than any other writer of 
his time, the manners and morals of the 
period. 


The Story: 

Greshamsbury Park, in the county of 
Barsetshire, dominated the life of the 
surrounding countryside. Unfortunately, 


Greshamsbury’s lord, Squire Gresham, 
was rapidly spending himself into poverty. 

Most of his financial troubles resulted 
from the desire of his wife, Lady Arabella 
De Courcy Gresham, to get him into poli- 
tics. The squire had inherited his father’s 
seat in Parliament. He had lost favor, 
however, because of his Whig leanings. 
Barsetshire, overwhelmingly Tory, did not 
approve of Gresham’s Whig friends or the 
fact that his wife’s aristocratic family, the 
De Courcys, were aggressively Whig in 
sentiment. Having lost his seat in the Par- 
liamentary elections, Gresham twice tried 
to regain it. These attempts were stimu- 
lated by his wife, who fancied being the 
wife of a member of Parliament. But 
Gresham was not successful, and he lost 
a great deal of money in financing his 
campaigns. 

Consequently, when his son Frank 
came of age, Squire Gresham had not 
much to offer him in the way of financial 
security. Lady Arabella saw as their only 
hope the possibility of Frank’s marriage 
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to a wealthy heiress. That he might do 
such a thing seemed rather doubtful, how- 
ever, for, much to the distress of his mother 
and her family, young Frank was highly 
enamored of Mary Thorne, niece of the 
local doctor. Frank and Mary had known 
each other all their lives, and Mary had 
been educated along with the young 
Greshams at Greshamsbury Park. Hers 
was an interesting history. 

She had been brought to live with her 
uncle, Doctor Thorne, when she was a 
mere infant. The real circumstances of her 
birth—that she was the illegitimate child 
of Doctor Thorne’s brother and Mary 
Scatcherd, a village girl—were known only 
to the doctor. Even Mary Scatcherd’s 
brother Roger, who had killed his sister’s 
betrayer, did not know that Doctor 
Thorne had adopted the child. Roger 
Scatcherd, a poor stonemason, had been 
sentenced to six months in prison for his 
crime. When his term was up, he was told 
that the child had died. Since the doctor 
stood in high favor with Squire Gresham 
and daily attended Lady Arabella, it was 
natural that his niece should visit the es- 
tate. Because she was an attractive child 
and near the age of the Gresham children, 
she soon took her lessons with them. By the 
time Frank was of age, Mary Thorne 
seemed part of the family. But Lady 
Arabella was determined that this was 
not to be the literal state of affairs; Mary 
had no money. 

One of Squire Gresham’s greatest mis- 
fortunes was the loss of a_ particularly 
choice part of his estate, land sold to pay 
off his numerous and most pressing debts. 
Doctor Thorne, acting as agent for the 
squire, found a buyer in Sir Roger 
Scatcherd, a wealthy baronet. Sir Roger 
was the former stonemason, who had pros- 
pered well after his jail term and was 
now the possessor of a title, a seat in Par- 
liament, and a large fortune. Although he 
knew nothing of the existence of his sis- 
ter’s illegitimate child, Sir Roger was in 
close contact with Doctor Thorne. Sir 
Roger was a chronic alcoholic, and Doctor 


Thorne was often called on to attend him 
during his sprees. 

To the Gresham family the loss of this 
piece of property was indeed a tragedy, 
for the sale greatly diminished the estate 
Frank would someday inherit. Nervously, 
Lady Arabella began to plan for the future 
of her family. Fortunately, one of the 
daughters was engaged to marry money, 
a politician who wanted the Gresham and 
De Courcy position and family connec- 
tions. Another daughter would marry the 
local vicar and so would be assured of a 
respectable position, though one without 
much money. But Frank was his mother’s 
real hope. If he could make a wealthy 
marriage, their troubles would be over. 
But Frank, in love with Mary Thorne, 
had no lofty matrimonial ambitions. Lady 
Arabella’s family, to save him from an un- 
fortunate romance, invited Frank to De 
Courcy Castle for a visit. 

It was the Countess De Courcy’s plan to 
make a match between Frank and Miss 
Dunstable, a family friend. Miss Dun- 
stable was considered the wealthiest heir- 
ess in England, but she was wary and 
sharp-tongued. Mostly to humor his aunt, 
Frank pretended to woo the heiress, and 
to his surprise he found her rather good 
company. Miss Dunstable, ten years his 
senior and much more worldly-wise, soon 
uncovered his little plot. Thereafter they 
became the best of friends, and she acted 
as an adviser to Frank in his affair with 
Mary Thorne. 

Meanwhile Sir Roger Scatcherd was in 
such poor health from excessive drinking 
that he decided to make his will, leaving 
everything to Louis Philippe, his equally 
alcoholic son. When Dr. Thorne learned 
the terms of the will, he told Sir Roger 
that Mary Scatcherd’s child was still liv- 
ing. Sir Roger made her his second heir 
in the event of his son’s death. 

Otherwise matters were not going well 
for Mary. Lady Arabella, finding Frank’s 
attachment for Mary unchanged, would 
not allow the girl to visit Greshamsbury. 
When Frank arrived home and became 
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aware of the shabby treatment she had 
received, he was furious. But the family 
insisted that he had to marry wealth, par- 
ticularly after his sister, who was to marry 
money, had been jilted. 

Sir Roger was also in difficulties. Hav- 
ing discovered a fraud in his election, the 
committee unseated him, and the shock 
was too great for the old man. He went 
on one final drinking bout and died from 
the effects. Louis Philippe, having in- 
herited the estate, also formed an attach- 
ment for Mary, but she remained true to 
Frank. Dr. Thorne’s only hope for the 
happiness of Mary and Frank lay in the 
possible death of Louis Philippe. Mean- 
while that young man was well on his 
way to fulfilling the doctor’s half-wish. 
Having paid a visit to the squire for the 
purpose of foreclosing on some debts, 


Louis Philippe went on a drinking spree 
that rivaled any of his father’s. Weak and 
very ill, he was finally sent home. 

Soon afterward, in a stormy interview, 
Lady Arabella demanded that Mary end 
her engagement to Frank. Mary refused to 
break her promise, but she did ask the 
young man to release her because of the 
hopelessness of the situation in which they 
found themselves. Frank refused, insisting 
that they loved each other. Then it was 
that Louis Philippe died. Doctor Thorne 
jubilantly told Mary the news of her in- 
heritance, news which opened the way 
for her marriage to Frank. With Mary now 
an heiress in her own right, not even the 
proud De Courcys could object to so ex- 
cellent a match. For the first time in years 
an atmosphere of rejoicing hung over 


Greshamsbury Park. 


DODSWORTH 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sinclair Lewis (1885-1951) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: The 1920’s 

Locale: United States and Europe 
First published: 1929 


Principal characters: 


Sam DopswortH, an American manufacturer 
Fran Dopsworts, his wife 

Kurt Osersporr, Fran’s lover 

Epiru Corrricut, Sam’s friend, Jater his fiancée 
Cuype Locxert, Fran’s admirer 

Emuty, the Dodsworths’ daughter 

Brent, the Dodsworths’ son 


Critique: 

Dodsworth is a successful novel in spite 
of its sprawling and sometimes rambling 
style. It describes convincingly the degen- 
eration and unmasking of the shallow, 
snobbish Fran Dodsworth, and the disil- 
lusion and final rebellion of her idealistic 
husband. One of the last in the tradition 
of American novels on American materi- 
alism and European cultivation, the book 
contains brilliant insights into the rela- 
tionships of the two cultures. 


The Story: 

In 1903, Sam Dodsworth married Fran 
Voelker whom he had met at the Canoe 
Club while he was assistant superintend- 
ent at the Zenith Locomotive works. Five 
years after their marriage Sam became 
vice-president and general manager of 
production for the Revelation Automobile 
Company. By 1925, the Dodsworths had 
two children, Emily, about to be married, 
and Brent, in school at Yale. When Sam 
sold his factory to the Unit Automotive 


DODSWORTH by Sinclair Lewis. By permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. Copy- 


right 1929, by Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
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Company, they decided to go to Europe 
for a leisurely vacation, a second honey- 
moon. 

The first night out on the S.S. Ultima, 
Major Clyde Lockert seated himself at 
Sam’s table in the smoking room. Lockert, 
who said he was growing cocoa in British 
Guiana, quickly became friends with 
Fran Dodsworth, and while Sam looked 
on like an indulgent parent, he squired 
her about, censuring and selecting the 
new friends she made. He continued to 
see the Dodsworths after they arrived in 
London. 

Fran was snobbishly pleased when he 
took them to see his cousins, Lord and 
Lady Herndon. Between them Fran and 
=—_ made Sam feel almost like an out- 
sider. He was a failure at the dinner party 
the Herndons gave, for he knew nothing 
about cricket or polo, and he had no opin- 
ions about the Russian situation. 

One evening Hurd, manager of the 
London branch of the Revelation Motor 
Company, invited Sam to a get-together, 
along with about thirty representatives of 
American firms. Sam was surprised to 
learn that few of them wanted to go back 
to the United States except, perhaps, for 
a visit. They all preferred the leisureli- 
ness, the freedom from imposed moral re- 
straint, which their adopted land afforded. 
These arguments made Sam see Europe 
in a different light. 

When he returned to the hotel, he 
found Fran in tears. Lockert had taken 
her out that evening, and on their return 
had tried to make love to her. Fran, 
ashamed of the situation in which she had 
placed herself and sure that Lockert 
would be laughing at her, asked that they 
leave for France as soon as possible. They 
started four days later. 

France was a new experience for Sam 
Dodsworth. When Fran was willing to go 
sightseeing, he was able to see Paris and 
observe its people. When she chose to be 
fashionable and take tea at the Crillon 
with other American tourists, he was less 
fortunate. But the more he saw, the more 


convinced Sam became that he could not 
understand Frenchmen. In the back of 
his mind he was afraid that his inability 
to accept foreign ways, and Fran’s willing- 
ness to adopt them, would finally drive 
them apart. He felt lonely for his old 
friend Tubby Pearson, president of the 
Zenith bank. 

Before long Fran had many friends 
among expatriate Americans of the inter- 
national set. With her constant visits to 
dressmakers and her portrait painter, her 
outings with the leisured young men who 
escorted her and her friends, she and Sam 
saw less and less of each other. When he 
went home for his college class reunion 
that summer, he left Fran to take a villa 
with one of her new friends. He was to 
join her again in the fall, so that they 
might go on to the Orient together. 

Back in New York, Sam felt, at first, as 
if he had become a stranger to the life of 
noise and hurry which he had previously 
taken for granted. Nor was he interested 
in the newest model Revelation which 
had been, quite competently, developed 
without his aid. He discovered also that 
he and his son no longer had common 
ground. Brent was planning to sell bonds. 
The newly-married Emily, her father ob- 
served, was the very capable manager of 
her own home, and needed no assistance. 
Even Sam’s best friend, Tubby Pearson, 
had gone on without him to new poker- 
playing and golfing companions. 

At first his letters from Fran were lively 
and happy. Then she quarreled with the 
friend who shared her villa over one of 
their escorts, Arnold Israel, a Jew. Sam 
grew increasingly anxious as he realized 
that the man was trailing Fran from one 
resort to another and that their relation- 
ship was becoming increasingly more in- 
timate. He made sailing reservations and 
cabled his wife to meet him in Paris. 

Sam had no difficulty discovering that 
his wife had been unfaithful to him; she 
admitted as much during their stormy re- 
union in Paris. With the threat that he 
would divorce her for adultery if she did 
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not agree to drop Israel, he forced her to 
te for Spain with him the following 
ay. 

The Dodsworths wandered across 
Spain into Italy, and finally on to Ger- 
many and Berlin, and Sam had ample 
time to observe his wife. Increasingly he 
noted her self-centeredness, her preten- 
tiousness, and his pity for her restlessness 
made him fonder of her. 

At the home of the Biedners, Fran’s 
cousins in Berlin, the Dodsworths met 
Kurt Obersdorf, a ruined Austrian noble- 
man. Kurt took them to places of interest 
in Berlin and became Fran’s dancing com- 
panion. 

When the news came that the Dods- 
worths were grandparents, for Emily now 
had a boy, they did not sail for home. In 
fact, they did not tell their friends of the 
baby’s birth because Fran feared that as a 
grandmother she would seem old and 
faded to them. When Sam went to 
Paris to welcome Tubby, Pearson and his 
wife, abroad for the first time, Fran re- 
mained in Berlin. 

Sam and Tubby enjoyed themselves in 
Paris. Then Sam, driven by a longing to 
see his wife, flew back to Berlin. That 
night Fran announced that she and Kurt 
had decided to marry, and that she 
wanted a divorce. Sam agreed, on the 
condition that she wait a month before 
starting proceedings. 


Sadly, Dodsworth left for Paris and 
later went on to Italy. While he was sit- 
ting on the piazza in Venice and reading 
one of Fran’s letters, he saw Edith Cort- 
right, a widow whom the Dodsworths had 
met during their earlier trip to Italy. Mrs. 
Cortright invited Sam home to tea with 
her, and on his second visit he told her 
about his separation from Fran. 

Sam spent most of the summer with 
Edith and her Italian friends. He began 
to gain a new self-confidence when he 
found that he was liked and respected by 
these new acquaintances, who admired 
him and were satisfied with him as he 
was. He grew to love Edith, and they de- 
cided to return to America together. Then 
Sam received a letter from Fran telling 
him that she had dropped divorce pro- 
ceedings because Kurt’s mother objected 
to his marriage with a divorced American. 

Without saying goodbye to Edith, Sam 
rejoined Fran, homeward bound. He 
tried patiently to share her unhappiness 
and loneliness. But before long Fran be- 
came her old self, implying that Sam had 
been at fault for the failure of their mar- 
riage and flirting with a young polo player 
aboard ship. After breakfast, one morn- 
ing, Sam sent a wireless to Edith, making 
arrangements to meet her in Venice. 
When the boat docked in New York, Sam 
left his wife forever. Three days later he 
sailed again to Italy and Edith Cortright. 


DOMBEY AND SON 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1846-1848 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Domsey, a rich London merchant 


Paut, his son 
Frorence, his daughter 


Eprru Grancer, his second wife 
Mr. Canxer, his trusted agent 
Watter Gay, in love with Florence 
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Critique: 

Dombey ana Son. which appeared after 
Martin Chuzzlewtt, was an effort by 
Dickens to regain popularity he had lost 
with the publication of his previous novel. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, which had heavily 
satirized America and Americans, had 
caused Dickens to lose a great deal of 
favor, a loss which greatly irritated 
Dickens, who was by that time in some- 
thing of a competition for the public’s at- 
tention with another great Victorian 
novelist, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Dombey and Son is also a milestone in 
Dickens’ work in that he placed the story 
at a higher social Jevel that he had done 
in his previous novels. For the first time 
he indicated an interest and a sympathy in 
the upper middle classes and the aristoc- 
racy. The story is a very serious one, in- 
volving the downfall he dignified and 
pompous merchant and his learning of 
the power of love as compared to the lesser 
power of money. In typical Dickensian 
style, however, there is a whole catalog of 
characters to provide a humorous back- 
ground. 


The Story: 

Mr. Dombey was a stiff and dignified 
man who rarely showed emotion. But the 
birth of an infant son, who was named 
Paul, was cause for rejoicing, as Mr. 
Dombey had longed many years for a 
child who would fill the second part of the 
mercantile firm of Dombey and Son. Even 
the fact that Mrs. Dombey died shortly 
after the boy’s birth did not particularly 
concern him; he was centered entirely on 
the little infant who he hoped would 
someday take over the business. Mr. 
Dombey also had a daughter, Florence, 
but she meant almost nothing to him, for 
she could not take a place in the firm. 

Little Paul was first given over to a wet 
nurse, but the woman proved to be unre- 
liable and was dismissed. After her dismis- 
sal little Paul was cared for by Mr. 
Dombey’s sister and a friend of hers. De- 
spite their vigilant care, however, little 


Paul's health was poor. He was listless and 
never cared to play. At last Mr. Dombey 
made arrangements to have him sent to a 
home, together with his sister, at Brighton, 
there to gain the benefits of the sea air. 

Paul, in spite of his father’s dislike for 
little Florence, loved his sister very much, 
and they were constant companions. Paul’s 
love for Florence only made Mr. Dombey 
dislike the girl more, for the father felt 
that his daughter was coming between 
himself and his son. 

One weekend, while Mr. Dombey was 
visiting at Brighton, Walter Gay, a young 
clerk in the firm, came to the inn where 
Mr. Dombey and his children were having 
dinner. Some time before the clerk had 
rescued Florence from an old female 
thief. Now his uncle was about to become 
a bankrupt, and Walter had come to ask 
for a loan to save his uncle’s shop. Mr. 
Dombey let little Paul, who was then six 
years old, make the decision. Paul asked 
Florence what he should do; she told him 
to lend the money, and he did. 

Shortly afterward, little Paul was 
placed in a private school at Brighton, 
where he was to be educated as quickly as 
possible. The pace of his studies proved 
too much for him, and before the year was 
out his health broke down. He never 
seemed to grow any better, even after his 
father took him home to London. Before 
many months had elapsed, little Paul died, 
mourned by his father and his sister, 
though for different reasons. 

Mr. Dombey took his son’s death as a 
personal blow of fate at his plans. His 
sister and her friend became so concerned 
about him that they planned to have him 
take a trip with Major Bagstock, a retired 
ofhcer, to Leamington. While they were 
there, they met Edith Granger, a young 
widow whose mother the major had 
known. Mr. Dombey, seeing in Mrs. 
Granger a beautiful, well-bred young 
woman who would grace his household, 
immediately began to court her. Mrs. 
Granger, coaxed by an aged mother who 
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was concerned for her daughter's welfare, 
finally accepted Mr. Dombey, although 
she was not in love with him. 

Florence Dombey had seen young 
Walter Gay several times since their meet- 
ing at Brighton, and after her brother's 
death she came to look upon young Walter 
as a substitute brother, despite his lowly 
station. Then their friendship was broken 
temporarily when Mr. Dombey sent 
Walter on a mission to the West Indies. 
Weeks passed, but no word was heard of 
the ship on which he had sailed. Every- 
one believed that it had sunk and that 
Walter had been drowned. 

After Mrs. Granger had accepted Mr. 
Dombey’s suit, they began to make plans 
for the wedding and for reopening the 
Dombey house in London. It was at the 
house that Edith Granger first met Flor- 
ence. The two immediately became fast 
friends, even though Mr. Dombey dis- 
liked his daughter and made it plain that 
he did not want his wife to become too 
fond of the girl. 

Mr. Dombey’s second marriage was un- 
successful from the start. Edith Granger 
was too proud to give in to Mr. Dombey’s 
attempts to dictate to her and to his claim 
upon her as a piece of merchandise, and 
she resisted him in every way. Dombey, 
who was too dignified to argue with her, 
sent his business manager, Mr. Carker, to 
tell his wife that he was dissatisfied with 
her conduct. Carker warned Mrs. Dombey 
that, unless she obeyed Mr. Dombey, 
Florence would be the one to suffer. Edith 
Dombey then became outwardly cool to 
her stepdaughter, but still she resisted her 
husband. Mr. Carker was once more dis- 
patched to tell her that Mr. Dombey 
meant to be obeyed in everything. 

The wife then openly revolted. She felt 
that she could get complete revenge by 
running off with Carker, her husband's 
most trusted employee, who was also so 
far below Mr. Dombey socially that the 
blow would hurt even more. After she and 
the employee disappeared, Florence was 
only rebuffed in her attempts to comfort 
her father. When he struck her, she ran 


away from the house and went to the shop 
owned by Walter Gay’s uncle, Sol Gills. 
There she found that Gills had disap- 
peared and that an old ship’s captain 
named Cuttle was in charge. Captain 
Cuttle recognized Florence and took her 
in. 

Mr. Dombey at last learned the where- 
abouts of his wife and Carker from a 
young woman whom Carker had seduced 
and deserted. Mr. Dombey followed the 
pair to France but failed to locate them. 
Carker, meanwhile, returned to England. 
Mrs. Dombey had refused to have any- 
thing to do with him. She had her te- 
venge, she said, in ruining him and her 
husband. Carker, trying to escape into the 
English countryside, met Mr. Dombev at 
a railway station. An accident occurred, 
and Carker was killed by a train. 

Florence, staying with Captain Cuttle, 
hoped that Walter would return, even 
though everyone had given him up for 
dead. Her faith was at last rewarded. 
Walter had been picked up by a China- 
bound vessel and so had not had the op- 
portunity to send back word of his safety. 
Shortly after his return he revealed to 
Florence that he no longer felt as a brother 
toward her, since she had become a woman 
during his absence. Realizing that she, 
too, had fallen in love with him, she ac- 
cepted his proposal. Walter had found 
work as clerk on a ship, and after their 
marriage they sailed on a ship bound for 
the Orient. 

The failure of his marriage had broken 
Mr. Dombey’s spirit, and he took little in- 
terest in his firm from that time on. His 
lack of interest was unfortunate, for the 
firm had been placed in a difficult position 
by certain dealings of Carker’s while he 
had been Dombey’s trusted agent. As a 
result of Carker’s mismanagement and 
Dombey’s lack of interest, the firrm went 
bankrupt. After the bankruptcy Mr. 
Dombey stayed alone in his house, saw 
no one, and gradually drifted into despair. 

On the very day that Mr. Dombey had 
decided to commit suicide, Florence re- 
turned to London from the Orient with 
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her year-old son, who was named Paul, 
after his dead uncle. Florence and the 
baby cheered up Mr. Dombey, and he 
began to take a new interest in life. Recon- 
ciled to his daughter, he realized that she 
had always loved him, even though he had 


been exceedingly cruel to her. Walter Gay 
succeeded in business, and all of them 
lived together happily, for his misfortunes 
had made a changed man of the almost 
indomitable Mr. Dombey. 


DON CARLOS 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805) 


Type of plot: Historical tragedy 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Spain 
First presented: 1787 

Principal characters: 


Down Cantos, heir to the Spanish throne 

Purp II, King of Spain and Don Carlos’ father 

Ex1zaBETH DE VALots, Queen of Spain, Don Carlos’ stepmother 
Marouits DE Posa, Don Carlos’ friend 

Domunco, confessor to the kin 

Duke oF Atva, Philip II’s trusted general and minister 
Princess DE Esox, attendant to the queen 


Critique: 

This drama by Schiller was based 
chiefly on a historical novel of the same 
title published by the Abbe de Saint- 
Réal at Paris in 1672. The play, an ex- 
ceedingly long one, was written in blank 
verse and represented a distinct advance 
over Schiller’s earlier dramas, which had 
been written in prose. Within this play 
the reader finds Schiller’s own ideas of 
humanity and liberty expressed in words 
spoken by Don Carlos and the Marquis 
de Posa. Although the title indicates that 
the hero was to be Don Carlos, heir 
to the Spanish throne, the marquis 
usurps the central position, as he did in 
Schiller’s own mind while the play was 
being written. This was Schiller’s last 
play before he turned to writing in the 
fields of aesthetics, ethics, and literary 
criticism. 


The Story: 


Philip II of Spain did not wish to trust 
his son, Don Carlos, with any of the 
crown’s affairs, even though Don Carlos 
was twenty-three years old. Philip’s os- 
tensible reason was that Don Carlos was 
too hot-blooded. Probably the real reason 


was Philip’s fear of his son, fear spring- 
ing from the fact that Philip himself had 
forced his father, Charles V, from the 
throne. To aggravate the differences and 
the coldness between the king and his 
son, Philip was married to Elizabeth de 
Valois, with whom Don Carlos had been 
in love. Indeed, both France and Spain 
had given permission for the courtship 
between the two, until Philip had de- 
cided to take Elizabeth for himself. 

Don Carlos hid his love for his step- 
mother until the Marquis de Posa re- 
turned from Flanders, at which time Don 
Carlos revealed his secret to his friend. 
The marquis was horrified, but swore 
upon their boyhood friendship to help 
the prince, if the prince in turn would 
try to help the people of Flanders escape 
from the heavy and tyrannic policies 
forced upon them by Philip through his 
emissary, the Duke of Alva. 

Stating that he could be more humane 
than the duke, Don Carlos went to his 
father and pleaded that he be made the 
king’s agent in Flanders. Philip, refusing 
to listen, sent the duke over Don Carlos’ 
protests. He did, however, ask the duke 
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to be more friendly with the prince. 
When the duke went to speak to the 
prince, he found Don Carlos in the 
queen’s antechamber. .They had words 
and fought, until the queen intervened. 

From one of the queen’s pages Don 
Carlos received a mysterious note and a 
key to a room in the queen’s apartments. 
Hoping against hope that the queen had 
sent it to him, he went to the room, an 
act for which his jealous father would 
have punished him severely. He found, 
instead of the queen, the Princess de 
Eboli. Having fallen in love with the 
prince, she had sent him the note. Lov- 
ing Don Carlos, she asked his help in 
evading the importunities of the king, 
who sought her for his mistress. Don 
Carlos repelled the advances of the prin- 
cess and thus incurred her anger. When 
he left, he took with him a letter which 
the king had sent to her. Hoping to use 
the letter as proof that the king was a 
tyrant and an evil man, he showed it to 
the Marquis de Posa. The marquis tore 
up the letter, saying that it was too dan- 
gerous a weapon and might hurt Don 
Carlos and the queen more than the king. 

In the meantime the Princess de Eboli, 
infuriated at Don Carlos’ refusal of her 
love, went to Domingo, the king’s con- 
fessor and pander, and told him of her 
decision to become Philip’s mistress. She 
also told about her meeting with the 
prince and his obvious hope that he was 
to meet the queen. That information 
pleased Domingo and the Duke of Alva, 
who wanted to rid the kingdom of both 
Don Carlos and the queen. 

With the help of the princess, the 
duke and the confessor laid a trap for 
Don Carlos and the queen. Becoming 
suspicious of the conspirators’ motives, 
Philip called in a man he thought would 
be completely honest in solving the prob- 
lem. The man was, ironically, Don Car- 
los’ friend, the Marquis de Posa. He 
quickly gained the king’s confidence, 
even though some of his religious ideas 
were heretical, and he did his best to 
help Don Carlos. Having to work in se- 


cret, the marquis seemed to Don Carlos 
to be a traitor to his friend. Other cour 
tiers reported to Don Carlos that a file of 
letters he had given to the marquis had 
been seen in the king’s chamber. What 
Don Carlos heard was true, for the mar- 
quis had found it necessary to tell the 
truth about the letters to clear Don Car- 
los of the charge of illicit relations with 
the queen. 

Don Carlos, not knowing the truth 
concerning the marquis’ activities, went 
to the Princess de Eboli to seek her help. 
The Marquis de Posa, learning of Don 
Carlos’ visit to the princess, entered im- 
mediately after the prince. Using the 
authority given him by the king to ar- 
rest Don Carlos, the marquis had him 
put incommunicado in prison, lest he 
talk to others who could do him harm. 
The easiest way to keep Don Carlos safe 
would have been to murder the Princess 
de Eboli, but the marquis did not have 
the heart to kill her, even when his dag- 
ger was at her breast. 

Instead of assuming the guilt of mur- 
der, the marquis resolved to make him- 
self the victim. The king had been 
convinced that Don Carlos and the queen 
had been involved in a treasonable plot 
against the crown in Flanders. To clear 
them, the marquis sent a letter he knew 
would be put into the king’s hands. In 
it he stated that he, the marquis, was the 
real conspirator. Afterward the marquis 
had only enough time to go to the prison 
and reveal his true actions to Don Carlos. 
As he spoke, a shot was fired through the 
gratings by an assassin sent by Philip. 

Popular wrath and the indignation of 
the grandees forced Philip to release his 
son, but Don Carlos refused to leave the 
prison until his father came in person to 
give him back his sword and his freedom. 
When Philip arrived, in the company of 
the grandees of the council, Don Carlos 
confronted him with the marquis’ corpse 
and told him that he had caused the 
murder of an innocent man. Philip, see- 
ing the truth of the accusation, and filled 
with remorse, became ill in the prison and 
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was carried away by the grandees. 

A friend reported to Don Carlos that 
the king and the Duke of Alva had been 
enraged by public reaction in favor of 
the imprisoned prince. Hoping to lift 
the yoke of tyranny his father and the 
Duke of Alva had placed upon that 
country and its people, Don Carlos de- 
cided to leave Spain immediately and go 
to Flanders. Before he left, he planned 
to see the queen once more and tell her 
of his plans. Donning a mask and the 
garb of a monk, he went through a se- 
cret passage to the wing of the castle in 
which the queen lived. There he went 
through open corridors to her rooms, able 
to do so because of a superstition that 
Charles V, garbed in like manner, 


haunted the castle. The superstitious sol- 
diers let him pass. 

The king, meanwhile, had sent for 
the Cardinal Inquisitor. Asked for his 
advice, the churchman rebuked Philip 
for his waywardness in letting the heretic 
marquis escape proper punishment for 
so long and then having him killed for 
political reasons. They discussed also the 
heresy of the young prince, and Philip 
resolved to turn his son over to the In- 
quisition for punishment. In _ person, 
Philip led the cardinal to the queen’s 
apartments, for the king, having heard 
reports of the ghost, guessed who really 
was beneath the disguise. Don Carlos 
was found with the queen and handed 
over to the authorities of the Inquisition. 


THE DON FLOWS HOME TO THE SEA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Mikhail Sholokhov (1905- 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1918-1920 

Locale: Russia 

First published: 1933, 1938 


Principal characters: 


Grecor Mrexuovy, a soldier 


Prorra, his brother 

Axsin1A, his mistress 

Naratia, his wife 

KosHevor, a Communist 
Critique: 

The Don Flows Home to the Sea is a 
sequel to And Quiet Flows the Don. Here 
the fortunes of the Cossacks are lengthily 
and vividly portrayed after the peace 
with the Central Powers in 1917 up to 
the dominance of the Reds in 1920. Al- 
though The Don Flows Home to the 
Sea, published in two parts in 1933 and 
1938, was written under the Soviet re- 
gime, the insurgent Cossacks are sympa- 
thetically portrayed. The beginnings of 
Soviet autocratic ruthlessness are seen as 
base and inhuman but probably inevi- 
table. In scope the work is vast. It de- 
serves to be ranked among the best Soviet 
productions. 


THE DON FLOWS HOME TO THE SEA by Mikhail Sholokhov. Translated by Ste 
permission of the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1940, by Alfred A. Knop 


The Story: 


The Germans were still carrying off 
white flour, butter, and cattle. Every day 
their trucks rolled from the Don through 
the Ukraine. Various sections of Russia, 
however, were fighting each other. To 
the north of the Don Basin the White 
Army was driving back the Bolsheviks. 
Most of the Cossacks were in the White 
forces, although some were with the 
Reds. 

Gregor and Piotra Melekhov were lead- 
ers in the White Army. Piotra, the elder 
brother, was decidedly anti-Red and 
waged battle viciously. Gregor was of 
two minds; perhaps the Reds would bring 
stable government. Gregor was opposed 
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to pillaging civilians and killing prison- 
ers. As best he could he kept his men in 
hand. When his father and his sister-in- 
law Daria visited him at the front, he was 
furious when they took home a wagon 
load of loot. 

Back in Tatarsk the Whites were try- 
ing to win over the Cossacks to full sup- 
port of the insurgent cause. In the spring 
of 1918 there had been a great defection 
of northern Cossacks to the Reds, and the 
southern Cossacks were only half-heart- 
ed in throwing back the Red tide. Koshe- 
voi, a Red sympathizer, was caught when 
he returned to his home in Tatarsk. His 
companions were killed, but he was let 
off to join the drovers in the steppes. 

Eugene Listnitsky, a rich Cossack from 
the district, spent a furlough with a 
brother officer. Eugene was attracted to 
Olga, the man’s wife. After the officer was 
killed, Listnitsky married the widow. 
When he got home, invalided out with a 
missing arm, Aksinia, his former mis- 
tress, was still there, waiting for him. 
Eugene wanted nothing more to do with 
her after his marriage. He made love to 
her briefly under a currant bush and of- 
fered her money to go away. Aksinia was 
pained but stayed on in service. Her 
husband Stepan, miraculously alive after 
years in prison, tried in vain to get her 
to come home. 

Gradually the Cossacks returned home; 
farmers, they had to till the land. The 
advancing Red Army passed through the 
village of ‘Tatarsk. After them came the 
political men and the Red government 
took charge. Gregor, glad to be home, 
had little longing now for Aksinia, who 
had been his mistress before she became 
Eugene’s. After years of fighting Ger- 
mans and Reds, he was content to be a 
little reconciled to Natalia, his wife. 

Koshevoi was put in charge of the 
government of Tatarsk, and soon Stock- 
man, a professional Red, came to help 
him. They began gradually, seizing a 
man here and there and spiriting him off 
to death or imprisonment. They wanted 
to arrest both Piotra and Gregor. A little 


afraid to take Piotra, who was friendly 
with Fomin, a Red commander, they did 
decide to take Gregor. Learning of their 
intentions in time, Gregor left Tatarsk 
and escaped. 

As the political imprisonments and ex- 
ecutions increased, the Cossacks revolted. 
Their wrongs were so great that in a 
comparatively short time the rebellion 
was succeeding. Piotra was made a com- 
mander immediately. He was a ferocious 
fighter and ruthless to the Reds. In a 
skirmish, however, he was captured by 
the enemy. Koshevoi, now a Communist, 
stepped out from a patrol and killed 
Piotra without compunction. 

Gregor, after serving under Piotra, rose 
to command a division. He was cold with 
fury toward the Communists and had the 
reputation of never keeping live prisoners 
for long. Yet when the Cossacks began 
to imprison Red sympathizers from among 
the civilians, he dissented strongly. On 
one occasion he even forced open a prison 
and released old men and women who 
were suspected of helping the Reds. 

Stockman and the others who had 
been the political rulers of Tatarsk were 
captured when a Red regiment deserted. 
Stockman was killed outright, and the 
others were returned to run a terrible 
gantlet at Tatarsk. Daria herself killed 
the man she thought responsible for the 
death of Piotra, her husband. Koshevoi 
was unsuspected at the time. 

Daria recovered from Piotra’s death 
rather speedily and soon was carrying on 
various affairs. When Gregor came home 
on furlough, she even made tentative 
love to him. But Gregor was tired from 
fighting and carousing, and he still had 
bitter memories of Aksinia. Natalia, who 
had heard of Gregor’s conduct on his 
sprees, was cold to him. ‘The day before 
he was to return to the army, Gregor 
met Aksinia at the Don. He thought of 
their former love and of her affair with 
Listnitsky. But the old love was not dead, 
and he took Aksinia again. 

The Soviet government, realizing by 


May of 1919 that they had a formidable 
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task on their hands, increased their forces 
and slowly pushed back the insurgent 
Cossacks. The rebels retreated toward the 
Don, taking with them crowds of refu- 
gees. At last the Cossacks crossed the 
river and held their positions. 

The Reds came through Tatarsk as 
Natalia was recovering from typhus. 
Koshevoi was with them; he was indig- 
nant that Dunia, Gregor’s young sister, 
was across the Don, for he had long been 
in love with her. Koshevoi’s own family 
was missing and his father’s house had 
been destroyed. He took pride in firing 
the houses of all the rich landowners in 
and near Tatarsk. 

Gregor, busy as a division commander, 
took time to send for Aksinia and she 
came to live near him. Stepan returned, 
to her embarrassment, and although she 
did not take him back as her husband, 
they preserved appearances among the 
refugee families. 

With the arrival of the White Army, 
the Reds were driven back. Now that 
the insurgents were incorporated into a 
regular army, Gregor was demoted to the 
rank of squadron commander, for he was 
an uneducated man. The Whites sent 
punitive patrols to punish those who had 
aided the Reds. To the horror of the 
Melekhovs, all of Koshevoi’s relatives 
were executed. Daria caught syphilis and 


drowned herself. Natalia, learning of 
Gregor’s return to Aksinia, refused to 
bear him another child. She had an un- 
skillful abortion performed and bled to 
death. 

With increasing Red pressure and de- 
sertion from the Cossack ranks, the White 
Army was going down in defeat. Gregor 
and Aksinia fled south to try to board a 
ship. On the way Aksinia fell ill with 
typhus and had to be left behind. She 
later made her way back to Tatarsk. 
Gregor could not leave the country. With 
nothing better to do, he joined the Reds 
and fought valiantly against the Poles. 

In spite of family protests Dunia mar- 
ried Koshevoi, now commissar of the 
village. When Gregor returned home, 
Koshevoi at once set in motion plans to 
arrest him. But Gregor again escaped, 
joining up with Fomin, a deserter from 
the Red Army. Fomin tried to rally the 
Cossacks to revolt against the Commu- 
nists for levying heavy taxes and collect- 
ing grain. The revolt, however, was short- 
lived. The rebels were killed, and only 
Gregor came back to Tatarsk. This time, 
when Gregor fled, he took Aksinia with 
him, but she was killed by a pursuing 
Red patrol. Gregor threw his arms into 
the Don and came back to his house. 
Only his son was left to him now and he 
would fight no more. 


DON JUAN TENORIO 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: José Zorrilla y Moral (1817-1893) 
Type of plot: Fantastic-religious comedy 
Time of plot: c. 1545 

Locale: Seville, Spain 

First presented: 1844 


Principal characters: 


Don Juan Tenorio, a nobleman of Seville 

Don Dieco Tenorio, his father 

Don Luis Mejia, another Andalusian gentleman 
Don Gonzato pz Uxtoa, Comendador of Calatrava 
Ines pz Utoa, his daughter 

Ana bE Panroya, betrothed to Mejfa: 

Marcos Crurti, servant of Don Juan 


Critique: 


One of the best examples of Spain’s 


acts, four of which take place during a 
romantic theater is this play in seven 


single night, the remaining three about 
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five years later. The drama was written 
in twenty days for a theater owner 
threatened with bankruptcy. Though full 
of exaggeration and melodramatic im- 
probabilities that even its author ridi- 
culed, it has been popular in Spain since 
the time of its first presentation. Based 
on a well-loved Spanish legend, spiritedly 
written in excellent and varied poetry, 
traditionally it is produced all over the 
Spanish-speaking world for All Saint’s 
Day, the first of November. Audiences 
see in it not only a play about a rollick- 
ing adventurer whom they would like to 
imitate, but also a story with a meaning 
deeper than that which appears on the 
surface. The implication of the drama 
seems to be that since God’s love is in- 
finite, a man can sin as much as he likes, 
provided at the end he wins the love of 
a pure woman. This combination of the 
romantic with the mystic has perennial 
appeal to the Latin temperament. 


The Story: 

It was the carnival season in Seville, 
and the Laurel Tavern was a strange 
place in which to find gallant young Don 
Juan Tenorio, when the streets outside 
were filled with masked merrymakers. 
But he was there with his servant, Mar- 
cos Ciutti, to keep a rendezvous with Don 
Luis Mejia, another gallant. One year 
before each had wagered that he could 
do the most harm in the next twelve 
months, That night they were to decide 
the bet. 

Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, father of the 
girl whom Don Juan hoped to marty, 
went masked to the inn, for he wanted 
to hear with his own ears an account of 
the wild and villainous deeds attributed 
to his prospective son-in-law. Don Diego, 
Juan’s father, joined him, masked as 
well. Several officers, friends of Don 
Juan and Mejia, were also loitering in 
the tavern to learn the outcome of the 
wager, which had been talked about in 
the city for months. Mejia appeared 
promptly, just as the cathedral clock was 
striking eight. 


With good-humored boasting the ri- 
vals compared lists of the men they had 
slain in duels and the women they had 
cruelly deceived during the year. Don 
Juan was easily the victor. Because his 
roster lacked only two types of women, 
a nun and the bride of a friend, he wag- 
ered that he could add both to his list 
within a week. Fearing that his rival 
had an eye on Ana de Pantoja, whom he 
was planning to marry, Mejia sent his 
servant to call the police. Angered by 
the evil deeds of which Don Juan had 
boasted, the comendador announced that 
he would never consent to the young 
scoundrel’s marriage with his daughter 
Ines. Instead, the girl would be kept safe 
in a convent. Don Diego also disowned 
his son. 

A patrol appeared to arrest Don Juan 
on Mejia’s accusations. Other guards 
summoned by Ciutti took Mejfa into cus- 
tody at the same time. 

Through the influence of powerful 
friends Mejia soon had himself freed. 
He hurried at once to the house of Ana 
de Pantoja, where he persuaded a serv- 
ant to let him into the house at ten 
o'clock that night. His purpose was to 
keep Don Juan from attempting an en- 
trance. When Ana appeared at the bal- 
cony, he told her his plan and got her 
acquiescence to it. 

Don Juan, also released from custody, 
overheard their conversation, which gave 
him the idea of impersonating his rival 
in order to get into Ana’s room. Ciutti 
had already bribed Ana’s duenna to se- 
cure the key to the outer door. To make 
sure that Mejia was out of the way, Ci- 
utti also hired several men to impersonate 
the police patrol. These bravos seized 
Mejia and bound him. 

Don Juan next interviewed Brigida, 
the duenna of Ines, and bribed her to 
deliver a note to the girl in the convent. 
When the old woman reported that her 
charge was already in love with Don 
Juan, whom she had never seen, the gal- 
lant decided that he had time to go to 
the convent and abduct her before the 
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hour for him to appear at Ana’s house. 

Meanwhile, at the convent, Ines lis- 
tened abashed as the abbess praised the 
gitl’s godliness. Perhaps she had once 
been like that; now she no longer looked 
forward to taking holy orders. Half- 
frightened, half-eager, she kept thinking 
of Don Juan. The appearance of Bri- 
gida with the note upset her still more, 
so that when Don Juan himself appeared 
suddenly at the door of her cell she col- 
lapsed in a faint. In her unconscious state 
it was easy for him to carry her off. Don 
Gonzalo, worried by the young man’s 
boasting and reports of conversations be- 
tween him and Brigida, arrived at the 
convent too late to save his daughter. 

Ines remained unconscious while Don 
Juan took her to his house beside the 
Guadalquiver River. When she came to, 
Brigida lied to her charge, saying that 
Don Juan had saved the girl’s life when 
the convent caught on fire. 

Later Don Juan returned, after he had 
successfully entered Ana’s room. Mejia, 
seeking revenge, came in pursuit. Don 
Gonzalo, hoping to rescue his daughter, 
also appeared at the house. Enraged by 
their insults, Don Juan shot Don Gon- 
zalo and stabbed Mejia. Then he jumped 
into the river to escape from police who 
were hammering at his front door. Aban- 
doned by Don Juan, Ines returned to 
the convent and died of grief. 

Five years later a sculptor was putting 
the finishing touches to the Tenorio pan; 
theon. On Don Diego’s orders the fam- 
ily mansion had been torn down and the 
as had been turned into a cemetery 
or his son’s victims. Lifelike statues of 
the three chief ones, Mejfa, Don Gon- 
zalo, and Ines, gleamed in the moonlight. 
Patiently the sculptor explained his la- 
bors to a stranger who finally terrified the 
craftsman by revealing himself as Don 
Juan. 

Repentant, Don Juan knelt before 
Ines’ monument and begged her to inter- 
cede with God for mercy. When he 
looked up, her statue had disappeared 
from its pedestal and Ines herself stood 


beside him, sent reincarnate from Heav- 
en either to bring him back with her to 
salvation or to be damned with him 
throughout eternity; he had until dawn 
to choose their fate. Don Juan, unable 
to believe that what was happening was 
real, thought it a trick of crafty priests. 

When two officers who five years be- 
fore had witnessed the outcome of his 
bet with Mejfa came into the graveyard, 
he laughed at their fear of ghosts; fear 
had no entry to his heart. After inviting 
his old acquaintances to have supper with 
him and hear the story of his adventures, 
with rash bravado he also extended his 
invitation to the statue of Don Gonzalo. 
Only the comendador’s presence at the 
table, Don Juan said, would convince 
him of a life beyond the grave. The 
statue kept its stony silence. 

While the trio sat drinking at the table, 
they heard the sound of knocking, each 
time nearer, though all the doors were 
bolted. Then into the room stalked the 
statue of Don Gonzalo, to tell the skep- 
tic about the life eternal that could be 
realized through God’s mercy. The ofh- 
cers fainted, but Don Juan was so cour- 
teous a host that before the statue 
disappeared through the wall it invited 
him to a similar banquet in the cemetery. 

Still unconvinced that one moment of 
repentance could wipe out thirty years 
of sin, Don Juan refused to be moved 
when Ines appeared to persuade him to 
make the right choice. Half believing 
that the whole affair was a joke con- 
cocted by the sleeping officers, he shook 
them back to consciousness and accused 
them of using him for their sport. They 
in turn charged him with drugging them. 
The argument ended in challenges to a 
duel. 

In the half light of early morning the 
statues of Ines and Don Gonzalo were 
still missing from the pantheon of the 
Tenorio family when Don Juan, melan- 
choly because he had killed his old 
friends in the duel, appeared to keep his 
appointment. His knock at the comen- 
dador’s tomb transformed it into a ban- 
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quet table that parodied his own bounti- 
ful spread of the night before. Snakes 
and ashes were the foods, illuminated by 
the purging fire of God, and ghostly 
guests crowded around the board. Al- 
though death was on his way, Don Juan 
still refused to repent as Don Gonzalo’s 
statue once more told him about the re- 
deeming power of Heaven. 


As Don Juan’s funeral procession ap- 
proached, Don Gonzalo seized the sin- 
ner’s arm and prepared to drag him off 
to Hell. At that moment Don Juan 
raised his free arm toward Heaven. Ines 
appeared and she and Don Juan, both 
saved, sank together into a bed of flowers 
scattered by angels. Flames, symbolizing 
their souls, mounted to Heaven. 


DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Ricardo Gitiraldes (1882-1927) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Argentina 

First published: 1926 


Principal characters: 


Don Secunpo Somsra, a gaucho 


Fasro, a young waif 


Don LEANDRO Gavan, a rancher 


Pepro Barrates, a gaucho 


PauLa, a pretty young woman, loved by Fabio 


Critique: 

Don Segundo Sombra: Shadows on the 
Pampas has been called the South Amer- 
ican counterpart of Huckleberry Finn. 
Like the hero of Mark Twain’s novel, 
Fabio wanders on his own through youth 
in a new country, giving the author a 
chance not only to tell a story but also to 
present a vivid and varied documenta- 
tion of details about the people, the cus- 
toms, and the countryside. In Argentina 
itself, the book was immediately popu- 
lar. It and the earlier gaucho epic, Mar- 
tin Fierro, are the best narratives dealing 
with the gaucho, the South American 
cowboy. The hero of Giiiraldes’ novel 
was drawn from a real-life gaucho whom 
the author had known and loved in his 
own childhood on his father’s ranch, La 
Portena, in the province of Buenos Aires. 
The novel reflects a pastoral form of 
life that has all but disappeared in Ar- 
gentina, and the story will probably fasci- 
nate later generations much as Owen 
Wister’s picturesque narrative of the 


DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA by Ricardo Giiiraldes. 


North American cowboy, The Virginian, 
has caught the fancy of post-frontier 
readers. 


The Story: 

Fabio was a young lad who lived with 
his two maiden aunts in a small Argen- 
tine village. He disliked his aunts, who 
felt, in their turn, that he was simply a 
bother. He was not sure that the two 
women were truly his relatives, for they 
paid him little heed as long as he gave 
them no trouble. Don Fabio Caceres, a 
rancher, occasionally came to see the 
boy and take him into the country for 
a day, but the man ceased coming about 
Fabio’s eleventh year. 

Fabio grew up to be a cheeky young- 
ster who showed off for the worst ele- 
ment of the town. He knew all the gos- 
sip and spent most of his time hanging 
about the saloons; no one seemed to care 
that he never went to school. The village 
loafers hinted that he was an illegitimate, 
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unwanted child. At best, he seemed des- 
tined to be a ne’er-do-well who carried 
a chip on his shoulder in defiance of the 
rest of the world. 

One night a gaucho rode into the town 
as Fabio was going homeward from fish- 
ing. The man impressed the boy at sight, 
and a little later Fabio earned the 
gaucho’s interest by warning him of an 
ambush laid by a knife-wielding bully. 
The kind words spoken by the gaucho, 
Don Segundo, went to the boy’s heart, 
and Fabio immediately decided to follow 
the man when he left town. Gathering 
together his meager possessions, which 
fortunately included a saddle and two 
ponies, Fabio went quietly away with- 
out telling anyone where he was going, 
in order to escape his hated aunts. He 
rode to the ranch belonging to Don Le- 
andro Galv4n, where he knew Don Se- 
gundo was going to spend a few days 
breaking wild horses for riding. 

When he arrived, the boy applied for 
work and was accepted. By the time Don 
Segundo was ready to leave the ranch on 
a cattle drive Fabio had convinced Don 
Leandro and Don Segundo that he was 
a willing worker, and they let Fabio go 
with the other gauchos on half pay. At 
the end of the drive Fabio was well along 
in his apprenticeship as a gaucho. 

For five years Fabio continued under 
the tutelage of Don Segundo. Traveling 
from ranch to ranch, they worked for a 
number of landowners. From the older 
man Fabio learned to care for himself 
and his horses, to work cattle wnder vari- 
ous conditions, to live courageously, to 
get along with all kinds of people, and 
to have a good time singing songs, danc- 
ing, and telling stories. it was more than 
a way of making a living that the man 
passed on to the boy; it was an entire 
culture, a culture as old as the cattle in- 
dustry and in some respects even older, 
going back as it did to the culture of 
Spain. 

There were many incidents in their 
wanderings, including the time that Fa- 
bio won a large number of pesos by 


picking the winning bird in a cockfight 
when everyone else bet against the bird. 
That happened in the town of Navarro, 
a town which remained a lucky place in 
young Fabio’s mind. He remembered al- 
so a long drive with cattle to a ranch on 
the seashore. There Fabio found a coun- 
try he detested and a young woman he 
loved, as well as a great store of bad 
luck. He had picked up quite a re- 
spectable string of horses, the tools of 
the gaucho’s trade, and he was very proud 
of them. But in working the cattle at the 
seashore ranch two of the horses were 
injured, much to the young gaucho’s dis- 
gust. One of them was badly gored by a 
bull, and when Fabio came across the 
bull one evening while exploring with 
another young man he vowed to break 
its neck. He lassoed the beast and broke 
its neck with the shock, but in doing so 
he injured himself severely, breaking sev- 
eral bones. 

While Fabio remained at the ranch 
convalescing from his injuries he fell in 
love, he thought, with Paula, a pretty 
young girl who lived on the place. Un- 
fortunately, she led him on and also the 
rather stupid son of the rancher. The 
other lad took advantage of Fabio’s crip 
pled arm and attacked him with a knife. 
Fabio, not wanting to injure the owner’s 
son, to fight over a woman, or to violate 
the father’s hospitality, avoided the other 
fellow’s thrusts until they became deadly, 
Then with a quick thrust Fabio slashed 
the boy's forehead slightly, taking the 
will to fight out of him very quickly. 
Paula, over whom the fight began, re- 
buked the crippled Fabio. Disgusted at 
her and at himself, Fabio, crippled as he 
was, mounted his horse and rode away to 
rejoin Don Segundo, who was working 
at a nearby ranch until Fabio could be 
teady to travel. 

Don Segundo and Fabio happened in- 
to a small village on a day when people 
had gathered from miles around to race 
horses. Fabio bet and lost a hundred 
pesos, then another hundred, and finall 
the third and last hundred he post 
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Still not satisfied that he was a hopeless 
loser, he gambled five of his horses and 
lost them as well. He came out of the 
afternoon’s activity a sad young man. 
He and Don Segundo were hired to 
trail a herd of cattle from a ranch near 
the village to the city to be butchered. 
It was a long, hard drive, even for ex- 
pertienced gauchos. It was made even 
more difficult for Fabio by the fact that 
he had only three horses, for the animals 
soon became fatigued from the work of 
carrying him and working the cattle on 
the road. When the herd stopped to rest 
one afternoon, Fabio decided to see if he 
could somehow get another horse or two. 
While looking about he found Pedro 
Barrales, a gaucho who had traveled with 
him and Don Segundo several times be- 
fore. Pedro Barrales had a letter ad- 
dressed to Senior Fabio Caceres, a letter 
which he gave to Fabio. The lad looked 
blankly at the letter, not believing it 
was addressed to him, far he thought he 
had no surname. Don Segundo opened 


the letter to find that the maiden aunts 
had been truly Fabio’s relatives and that 
Don Fabio Caceres who had visited him 
at his aunts’ home was really his father, 
from whom he had inherited a fortune 
and a large, well-stocked ranch. The 
news saddened Fabio because he saw that 
it would take him away from the life he 
loved. He was angered, too, because he 
had been left so long under the impres- 
sion that his parentage was one to be 
ashamed of. 

Acting upon the good advice of Don 
Segundo, Fabio returned to his native 
town, however, and from there to the 
ranch where he had begun work under 
Don Leandro Galvan, who had now be- 
come his guardian. When Don Segundo 
agreed to remain with him for three 
years on his own ranch, ‘Fabio was will- 
ing to settle down. But the three years 
passed all too swiftly, and at the end of 
that time Fabio was exceedingly sad when 
Don Segundo, answering the gaucho’s 
call to wander, rode away. 


DONA BARBARA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Rémulo Gallegos (1882- 5) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: The Arauca Valley of Venezuela 
First published: 1929 


Principal characters: 


Dota Barzara, a beautiful, unscrupulous mestiza 

Santos Luzarpo, owner of the Altamira ranch 

Marisexa, illegitimate daughter of Dofia Barbara and Lorenzo Barquero 
ANTONIO, a cowboy at the Altamira ranch 

Tue Wizarp, a rascally henchman of Dofia Barbara 

SeNor Dancer, an American squatter on the Altamira ranch 

Don Baxerno, treacherous overseer at the Altamira ranch 


Critique: 


Seldom is the literary man a political 
leader, but Rémulo Gallegos is an excep- 
tion to that rule. He was one of the 
founders of the Democratic Action Party 
in Venezuela in 1941 and was nominated 


by that party for the Venezuelan presi- 


DONA BARBARA by Rémulo Gallegos. Translated 
Peter Smith. Copyright, 1931, by Jonathan Cape and 


dency in 1947. He was elected by the 
people to office and served until over- 
thrown by a military dictatorship. Galle- 
gos and his party stood for a liberal, 
social-minded government which would 
improve living conditions for the masses 
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of Venezuela. Gallegos’ national pride in 
his country and his people is reflected 
in his fiction. Although his fiction, like 
most of the books written in Latin Amer- 
ica, is little known in the United States, 
it has a high reputation with readers who 
have come to know it either in Spanish 
or in translation. 


The Story: 

The Altamira ranch was a vast estate 
in the wildest section of the Arauca River 
basin of Venezuela, a ranch that had 
been established early in the history of 
the cattle business of that South Amer- 
ican country. Late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, it had been divided into 
two parts by the joint heirs of one of the 
owners. One part retained the old name 
and went to the male heir of the Luzardo 
family. The other part, going to a daugh- 
ter who had married a Barquero, took its 
name from the new owner. As the years 
went by the two families carried on a 
feud which killed most of the men on 
both sides. In the years of the Spanish- 
American War, the owner of Altamira 
and his elder son quarreled; the father 
killed the son and then starved himself 
to death. Dofia Luzardo took her only 
remaining son and went to Caracas, there 
to rear him in a more civilized atmos- 
phere. 

Years went by, and finally the son, 
Santos Luzardo decided to sell the ranch, 
which had been allowed to deteriorate to 
almost nothing under irresponsible over- 
seers. In order to set a price upon his 
property he went into the back country 
to see it for himself. On his arrival he 
found that the neighboring ranch of the 
Barqueros had fallen into the hands of 
Dona Barbara, a mestiza who had been 
the mistress of the real owner before she 
ran him off his own property. Dona Bar- 
bara was in the process of taking over 
Altamira ranch with the help of several 
henchmen, including Don Balbino, the 
overseer of Altamira ranch. Santos de- 
cided to keep the ranch and try to make 
it a prosperous business, if he could only 


keep it out of Dofia Barbara’s hands. 

To help him, Santos had a handful of 
loyal cowboys who had known him as a 
child, including Antonio, a cowboy who 
had been his playmate years before. San- 
tos Luzardo’s first move was to end the 
feud between himself and the Barqueros. 
He found Lorenzo Barquero living in a 
cabin in a swamp, the only land his 
mistress had not taken from him. After 
making his peace with Lorenzo and with 
his illegitimate daughter Marisela, Santos 
took them to live at Altamira ranch. Mari- 
sela was as beautiful as her mother, Dona 
Barbara, and Santos wished to retrieve 
her from barbarity. 

Most of the cattle had been stolen 
from Altamira ranch, until only about 
a hundred head were left. But Antonio, 
the loyal cowboy, had seen to it that 
many hundreds more had been allowed 
to stray into wild country in order to save 
them from the depredations of Dona 
Barbara and Sefior Danger, an American 
who had begun as a squatter and who 
was carving his own ranch out of Alta- 
mira land. Don Balbino, the treacherous 
overseer, was immediately discharged. 
Since he had been working for Dona 
Barbara and was her lover, he sought the 
mestiza’s protection. 

Santos, who had been trained as a 
lawyer, decided first to try legal means 
in order to repossess part of his ranch. 
He went to the local magistrate and 
through his knowledge of the law forced 
that official to call in Dona Barbara and 
Senior Danger. They were told to permit 
a roundup of his cattle and to help him, 
since their herds were intermingled with 
those from Altamira. They were also 
told to take action with respect to fences. 
Danger had to build fences, for accord- 
ing to the law he had too few cattle to 
let them run wild. Dofa Barbara was to 
help build a boundary fence between her 
ranch and Altamira. Surprisingly, she 
took the decisions with good grace. Her 
henchmen were completely surprised, for 
previously she had ridden roughshod over 
all opposition. The answer lay in the fact 
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that she was secretly in love with Santos 
Luzardo, and she thought she could com- 
mand his love and his property by her 
beauty. 

As weeks of deadening ranch routine 
passed, Santos was glad that he had 
brought Marisela to his house, for his 
efforts to teach her culture kept him from 
losing touch with civilization. Although 
his interest in her was only that of a 
friend and tutor, Marisela had fallen in 
love with the rancher. 

Along the Arauca River there were 
thousands of herons. When the birds 
were moulting, the people of Altamira 
went out to collect the plumes and gath- 
ered fifty pounds of the valuable feathers, 
which were sent with two of the cow- 
boys to market. Santos intended to use 
the money from the sale to fence his 
boundaries. On their way to market the 
cowboys were murdered and the feathers 
stolen. Their loss and the failure of the 
authorities to track down the culprit 
caused a great change in Santos. He de- 
termined to take the law into his own 
hands and to match violence with vio- 
lence when he found it necessary. 

His first act was to have three of Dofia 
Barbara’s henchmen captured and sent off 
to prison, for they had been long want- 
ed for a number of crimes. A short time 
later he received word from Dofa Bar- 
bara, who was pulled in two ways by her 
love for him and by her wish for power, 
that he would find in a certain canyon 
the thief who had taken the feathers. 
Santos went in the night and killed the 
Wizard, Dofia Barbara’s most trusted 


and bloodthirsty henchman. Meanwhile 
Don Balbino, the treacherous overseer 
who had been in charge of Altamira and 
who had been Dojia Barbara’s lover, be- 
came distasteful to her. She had him 
killed after discovering that it was he who 
had stolen the feathers. To aid Santos, 
she threw on Don Balbino the blame for 
killing the Wizard. 

Recovering the feathers, Dofia Bar- 
bara went to town to sell them for Santos. 
At the same time she had documents 
made out to transfer the disputed lands 
to their rightful owner. When she re- 
turned to her ranch she found that her 
people had deserted her; they could not 
understand why she had turned on her 
trusted killers. Dofia Barbara rode im- 
mediately to Altamira, where she found 
Santos talking to Marisela, whose father 
had recently died. Because the girl’s love 
for Santos showed plainly on her face, 
Donia Barbara, unseen, drew her revolver 
to kill her daughter. Her own love for 
Santos prevented the deed, however, and 
she rode away without revealing her pres- 
ence. 

Dofia Barbara was not heard from 
again. The next day a large envelope was 
delivered to Santos. In it he found a sheaf 
of documents giving back the property 
that had been stolen from him, and oth- 
ers transferring the Barquero ranch to 
Dojia Barbara’s daughter Marisela. Short- 
ly afterward Santos and Marisela were 
married, and thus the two ranches which 
had been separated for many years were 
once again joined under one owner. 


THE DOUBLE-DEALER 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Congreve (1670-1729) 
Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: London 
First presented: 1694 

Principal characters: 


MELLEFONT, an earnest young man 
Lorv Toucuwoon, his uncle 
Lavy Toucuwoop, in love with Mellefont 
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Cynruta, Mellefont’s sweetheart 
MasxweE tt, Mellefont’s false friend 


Critique: 

The Double-Dealer, Congreve’s second 
play, failed at the time of its presentation. 
This failure probably can be explained by 
the play’s departure from the established 
tradition of Restoration comedy. In spite of 
its firm construction and witty dialogue, 
The Double-Dealer contains some repul- 
sive elements not relished by the play-going 
audience of Congreve’s day. Yet its plot, 
characters, and light dialogue make it one 
of the best comedies of the period. The 
play also reflects the dramatic conventions 
of its time and type: the attack on Puri- 
tans and Puritanism, dissolute dandies, 
devastatingly witty maidens, faithless 
young wives of old men, rascally servants, 
and devious intrigue. 


The Story: 

Lady Touchwood was infatuated with 
her husband’s nephew, Mellefont, who 
had pledged himself to Cynthia, daughter 
of Sir Paul Plyant. When she confessed 
her ardor to him, and he rebuked her, she 
attempted to end her life with his sword. 
Prevented in her attempt, she vowed re- 
venge. 

Fearing the designs of Lady Touch- 
wood, Mellefont engaged his friend Care- 
less to keep Lady Plyant, Cynthia's 
stepmother, away from Lady Touchwood. 
Careless also revealed his distrust of 
Maskwell, Mellefont’s friend, who was 
under obligations to Lord Touchwood. 

From sheer spite, Lady Touchwood 
gave herself to Maskwell. In return, 
Maskwell promised to help Lady Touch- 
wood by insinuating to Lady Plyant that 
Mellefont really loved her, not Cynthia. 

Lady ‘Touchwood’s plan began to work. 
Old Sir Paul Plyant and Lady Plyant ex- 
pressed indignation when they were told 
that Mellefont desired Lady Plyant. Ac- 
tually, Lady Plyant was flattered and 
merely pretended anger, but she was nev- 
ertheless shocked that Mellefont intended 
to marry Cynthia for the ultimate purpose 
of cuckolding Sir Paul. Lady Plyant re- 


buked him, but at the same time she told 
the puzzled young man not to despair. 
Maskwell revealed to Mellefont that he 
was Lady Touchwood’s agent in provok- 
ing trouble; Maskwell’s real purpose was 
to create general confusion and to win 
Cynthia’s hand. 

Lord Touchwood, refusing to believe 
that his nephew played a double game, 
was scandalized when Lady 'Touchwood 
recommended cancellation of the marriage 
on the grounds that Mellefont had made 
improper advances to her. Maskwell, in- 
structed by Lady Touchwood, ingratiated 
himself with Lord Touchwood by saying 
that he had defended Lady 'Touchwood’s 
honor and had prevailed upon Mellefont 
to cease his unwelcome attentions. 

Maskwell, in his own vicious behalf, 
told Mellefont that his reward for assist- 
ing in the breakup of Mellefont’s marriage 
to Cynthia was the ae of bedding 
with Lady Touchwood. Plotting Melle- 
font’s ruin, the fake friend pretended that 
he wished to be saved from the shame of 
collecting his reward, and he asked the 
credulous young man to go to Lady 
‘Touchwood’s chamber and there surprise 
Maskwell and Lady Touchwood together. 

When Lord Plyant, frustrated by Lady 
Plyant’s vow to remain a virgin, com- 
plained to Careless that he did not have an 
heir, Careless waggishly promised to see 
what he could do in the matter. 

Mellefont, to escape the evil that was 
brewing, impatiently urged Cynthia to 
elope with him. Although she refused, 
she promised to marry no one but him. 
When she challenged Mellefont to thwart 
his aunt and to get her approval of their 
marriage, he promised to get Lady Touch- 
wood’s consent that night. 

Lady Plyant, meanwhile, had con- 
sented to an assignation with Careless. 
When Lord Plyant appeared, Careless 
had to give her, secretly, a note containing 
directions for their meeting. Lady Plyant, 
anxious to read Careless’ letter, asked her 
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husband for a letter which he had re- 
ceived earlier. Pretending to read her hus- 
band’s letter, she read the one given her 
by Careless. By mistake she returned her 
lover's letter to her husband. 

Discovering her mistake, she reported 
it in alarm to Careless. Lord Plyant, mean- 
while, had read the letter. Lady Plyant in- 
sisted that it was part of an insidious plot 
against her reputation, and after accusing 
her husband of having arranged to have 
it written in order to test her fidelity, she 
threatened divorce. Careless pretended 
that he had written it in Lord Plyant’s 
behalf to test his wife’s virtue. As foolish 
as he was, Lord Plyant was not without 
suspicion of his wife and Careless. 

That night Mellefont concealed him- 
self in Lady Touchwood’s chamber. 
When she entered, expecting to find 
Maskwell, Mellefont revealed himself. 
Lord Touchwood, informed by Maskwell, 
then appeared. When her husband 
threatened his nephew, Lady Touchwood 
pretended that the yourig man was out 
of his wits. 

Not suspecting Maskwell’s treachery, 
Lady Touchwood later told him of her 
lucky escape. Maskwell, in a purposeful 
soliloquy, revealed to Lord Touchwood 
his love for Cynthia. Duped, the old man 
named Maskwell his heir and promised to 
arrange a marriage between Cynthia and 
the schemer. 


Lady Touchwood learned of Mask- 


well’s treachery when Lord Touchwood 
told her that he intended to make Mask- 
well his heir. Chagrined by her betrayal, 
Lady. Touchwood urged her husband 
never to consent to Cynthia’s marriage 
with anyone but Mellefont. 

Maskwell, still pretending to be Melle- 
font’s friend, made his final move by plot 
ting with the unwary Mellefont to get 
Cynthia away from her house. His inten- 
tion being to marry her himself, he pri- 
vately told Cynthia that Mellefont would 
be waiting for her in the chaplain’s 
chamber. Careless checked Maskwell’s 
carefully laid plans, however, when he 
disclosed to the young lovers Maskwell’s 
true villainy. Cynthia and Lord Touch- 
wood, in concealment, overheard Lad 
Touchwood rebuke Maskwell for his 
betrayal of her. At last she tried to stab her 
lover but was overcome with emotion. 
Maskwell then revealed the meeting place 
where Mellefont, in the disguise of a 
parson, would be waiting for Cynthia. 
Lady Touchwood, planning to disguise 
herself as Cynthia, hurried away to meet 
him there. 

Lord Touchwood, knowing of her 
plan, put on a chaplain’s habit and con- 
fronted his wife when she came to make 
overtures to the man she supposed was 
Mellefont. The whole plot uncovered, 
and Maskwell, the double-dealer, un- 
masked, Mellefont, cleared of all suspi- 
cion, took Cynthia for his ewan. 


DRACULA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Bram Stoker (1847-1912) 
Type of plot: Horror romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Transylvania and England 


First published: 1897 


Principal characters: 


JonaTHan Harxer, an English solicitor 


Mina Murray, his fiancée 


Count Dracuta, a mysterious nobleman 
Dr. Sewarp, head of a mental hospital 

Dr. Van Hetsine, a Dutch medical specialist 
Lucy Wesrenra, Mina’s friend 

Artuur Hotmwoop, engaged to marry Lucy 
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Critique: 

This strange tale of vampires and were- 
wolves has worn surprisingly well. It has 
been presented on the stage and its princi- 

al character, Dracula, has become a well- 
ase figure of literary reference. Full of 
Gothic touches such as mysterious gloomy 
castles and open graves at midnight, the 
story is exciting even today. Although 
Dracula is not truly great literature, it is 
an excellent example of its type. Written 
with the rhetorical device of letters and 
diaries, its overall effect is one of realism 
and horror. 


The Story: 


On his way to Castle Dracula in the 
province of ‘Transylvania, in Rumania, 
Jonathan Harker, an English solicitor, was 
apprehensive. His nervousness grew when 
he observed the curious, fearful attitude 
of the peasants and the coachman after 
they learned of his destination. He was on 
his way to transact business with Count 
Dracula, and his mission would necessi- 
tate remaining at the castle for several 
days. 

Upon his arrival at the castle, Harker 
found comfortable accommodations await- 
ing him. Count Dracula was a charming 
host, although his peculiarly bloodless 
physical appearance was somewhat dis- 
agreeable to Harker’s English eyes. Almost 
immediately Harker was impressed with 
the strange life of the castle. He and the 
count discussed their business at night, as 
the count was never available during the 
daytime. Although the food was excellent, 
Harker never saw a servant about the 
place. While exploring the castle, he 
found that it was situated high at the top 
of a mountain with no accessible exit 
other than the main doorway, which was 
kept locked. He realized with a shock that 
he was a prisoner of Count Dracula. 

Various harrowing experiences ensued. 
While Harker half dozed in the early 


morning hours, three phantom women 


materialized and attacked him, attempting 
to bite his throat. Then the count ap- 
peared and drove them off, whispering 
fiercely that Harker belonged to him. 
Later Harker thought he saw a huge bat 
descending the castle walls, but the 
creature turned out to be Count Dracula. 
In the morning Harker, trying frantically 
to escape, stumbled into an old chapel 
where a number of coffin-like boxes of 
earth were stored. Beneath the cover of 
one which Harker opened lay the count, 
apparently dead. In the evening, how- 
ever, the count appeared as usual, and 
Harker demanded that he be released. 
Obligingly the count opened the castle 
door. A pack of wolves surrounded the en- 
trance. The count, laughing hysterically, 
left poor Harker a prisoner in his room. 

The next day Harker, weak and sick 
from a strange wound in his throat, saw 
a pack cart loaded with the mysterious 
boxes drive from the castle. Dracula was 
gone and Harker was alone, a prisoner 
with no visible means of escape. 

In England, meanwhile, Harker’s 
fiancée, Mina Murray, had gone to visit 
her beautiful and charming friend, Lucy 
Westenra. Lucy was planning to marry 
Arthur Holmwood, a young nobleman. 
One evening, early in Mina’s visit, a storm 
blew up and a strange ship was driven 
aground. The only living creature aboard 
was a gray wolf-like dog. The animal es- 
caped into the countryside. 

Soon afterward Lucy’s happiness began 
to fade because of a growing tendency to 
sleepwalk. One night Mina followed her 
friend during one of her spells and dis- 
covered Lucy in a churchyard. A tall, thin 
man who was bending over Lucy disap- 
peared at Mina’s approach. Lucy, on wak- 
ing, could remember nothing of the 
experience, but her physical condition 
seemed much weakened. Finally she grew 
so ill that Mina was forced to call upor 
Dr. Seward, Lucy’s former suitor. Lucy 
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began to improve under his care, and 
when Mina received a report from Buda- 
pest that her missing fiancé had been 
found and needed care, she felt free to 
end her visit. 

When Lucy’s condition suddenly grew 
worse, Dr. Seward asked his old friend, 
Dr. Van Helsing, a specialist from Am- 
sterdam, for his professional opinion. 
Van Helsing, examing Lucy thoroughly, 
paused over two tiny throat wounds which 
she was unable to explain. Van Helsing 
was concerned over Lucy’s condition, 
which pointed to unusual loss of blood 
without signs of anemia or hemorrhage. 
She was given blood transfusions at in- 
tervals, and someone sat up with her at 
night. She improved but expressed fear 
of going to sleep at night because her 
dreams had grown so horrible. 

One morning Dr. Seward fell asleep 
outside her door. When he and Van 
Helsing entered her room, they found 
Lucy ashen white and in a worse condi- 
tion than ever. Quickly Wan Helsing per- 
formed another transfusion; she rallied, 
but not as satisfactorily as before. Van 
Helsing then secured some garlic flowers 
and told Lucy to keep them about her 
neck at night. When the two doctors 
called the next morning, Lucy’s mother 
had removed the flowers because their 
odor might bother her daughter. Fran- 
tically Van Helsing rushed to Lucy’s room 
and found her in a coma. Again he ad- 
ministered a transfusion and her condition 
improved. She said that with the garlic 
flowers close by she was not afraid of 
nightly flapping noises at her window. 
Van Helsing sat with her every night until 
he felt her well enough to leave. After 
cautioning her always to sleep with the 
garlic flowers about her neck, he returned 
to Amsterdam. 

Lucy’s mother continued to sleep with 
her daughter. One night the two ladies 
were awakened by a huge wolf that 
crashed through the window. Mrs. 
Westenra fell dead of a heart attack and 
Lucy fainted, the wreath of garlic flowers 
slipping from her neck. Seward and Van 


Helsing, who had returned to England, 
discovered her half-dead in the morning. 
They knew she was dying and called 
Arthur. As Arthur attempted to kiss her, 
Lucy’s teeth seemed about to fasten on his 
throat. Van Helsing drew him away. 
When Lucy died, Van Helsing put a tiny 
gold crucifix over her mouth, but an at- 
tendant stole it from her body. 

Soon after Lucy’s death several children 
of the neighborhood were discovered far 
from their homes, their throats marked 
by small wounds. Their only explanation 
was that they had followed a pretty lady. 
When Jonathan Harker returned to Eng- 
land, Van Helsing went to see him and 
Mina. After talking with Harker, Van 
Helsing revealed to Dr. Seward his belief 
that Lucy had fallen victim to a vampire, 
one of those strange creatures who can 
live for centuries on the blood of their 
victims and breed their kind by attacking 
the innocent and making them vampires 
in turn. The only way to save Lucy’s soul, 
according to Van Helsing, was to drive a 
stake through the heart of her corpse, cut 
off her head, and stuff her mouth with 
garlic flowers. Dr. Seward protested vio- 
lently. The next midnight Arthur, Dr. 
Seward, and Van Helsing visited Lucy’s 
tomb and found it empty. When daylight 
came they did as Van Helsing had sug- 
gested with Lucy’s corpse, which had re- 
turned to its tomb. 

The men, with Mina, tried to track 
down Dracula in London, in order to find 
him before he victimized anyone else. 
Their object was to remove the boxes of 
sterilized earth he had brought with him 
from Transylvania so that he would have 
no place to hide in the daytime. At last 
the hunters trapped Dracula, but he es- 
caped them. By putting Mina into a trance 
Van Helsing was able to learn that 
Dracula was at sea, and it was necessary to 
follow him to his castle. Wolves gathered 
about them in that desolate country. Van 
Helsing drew a circle in the snow with 
a crucifix and within that magic enclosure 
the travelers rested safely. The next morn- 
ing they overtook a cart carrying a black 
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box. Van Helsing and the others over- 
came the drivers of the cart and pried open 


the lid of Dracula’s coffin. As the sun 


began to set, they drove a stake through 
the heart of the corpse. The vampire was 
no more. 


EDWARD THE SECOND 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 

Time of plot: Fourteenth century 

Locale: England and France 

First presented: c. 1590 


Principal characters: 


Epwanrp II, King of England 


Princzt Epwarp, his son 


Epmunnp, Earl of Kent, half-brother to the king 
Prerce pe Gaveston, Earl of Commwall 


Guy, Earl of Warwick 
Tuomas, Earl of Lancaster 
Lorp Mortimer, the elder 


Lorp Rocer Mortimer, the younger 
Hucu Spencer, Ear! of Gloucester 
Queen Isapetta, wife of King Edward 


Critique: 

The Troublesome Reign and Lamenta- 
ble Death of Edward the Second, the last 
play written by Marlowe before his un- 
timely death, is a pre-Shakespearian chron- 
icle in its highest form. In fact, the drama 
had in the past been assigned to Shake- 
speare himself. Unlike Marlowe’s earlier 
work, this play is polished in form, sus- 
tained in theme, and consistent in charac- 
terization. Marlowe’s first real success in 
the field of historical drama, Edward the 
Second sacrifices for a highly dramatic and 
tragic ending the lyrical beauty of language 
and metaphor present in his other plays. A 
further accomplishment to be noted here 
is Marlowe’s use of a large group of 
dominant characters; in his earlier plays 
he had employed only two central figures. 


The Story: 
King Edward II having recalled his 


favorite from exile, Pierce de Gaveston 
joyfully returned to England. While 
hurrying to Westminster to rejoin his 
monarch, he came upon the king talking 
to his courtiers. Secretive, he hid from the 
royal assemblage and overheard the noble- 
men discussing his repatriation. 


Edward, an immature and _ weak- 
minded yet stubborn man, nourished for 
Gaveston an unwholesome and unyield- 
ing love, in spite of the fact that Edward’s 
father had originally banished the man. 
The noblemen of England, sworn to up- 
hold the decree of exile, hated the royal 
favorite. Most passionate in his fury was 
young Mortimer. But others were not far 
behind Mortimer in lusty dislike, and 
they threatened the king with revolt if 
Gaveston were permitted to remain in 
England. None but the king’s brother 
Edmund would harbor Gaveston. 

The fiery discussion ended, the nobles 
stalked off in haughty displeasure. 
Gaveston, still in hiding, rejoiced in his 
knowledge of the king’s love, for Edward 
revealed his pettiness by his unconcern for 
the welfare of his kingdom as weighed 
against his desire to clasp Gaveston to his 
bosom once more. When Gaveston re- 
vealed his presence, Edward ecstatically 
rewarded him with a series of titles and 
honors, the scope of which caused even 
Edmund to comment wryly that Edward 
had outdone himself. Gaveston -rairk- 
ingly claimed that all he desired was to be 
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near his monarch. To add further salt to 
the kingdom’s wounds, Edward sentenced 
the Bishop of Coventry, the instigator of 
Gaveston’s exile, to die in the Tower of 
London. 

This action, coupled with the titles and 
estates lavishly bestowed upon Gaveston, 
so incensed the rebellious nobility that 
under the leadership of the two Morti- 
mers, Warwick, and Lancaster, they 
plotted to kill the favorite. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, protesting the 
damage inflicted upon the Church by the 
king’s folly, allied himself with the plot. 
Queen Isabella, who professed to love her 
lord dearly, complained to the noblemen 
that since Gaveston’s return Edward had 
snubbed her beyond endurance. She 
agreed that Gaveston must be done away 
with, but she cautioned the angry noble- 
men not to injure Edward. 

When the rebellious nobility seized 
Gaveston, Edward, yielding to the arch- 
bishop’s threat to enforce his papal powers 
against the king, could ‘do nothing but 
stand by and allow his beloved friend to 
be carried off. A bitter exchange of words 
between the king and his ine was tem- 
pered by the gentle sentiments of 
Gaveston as he bade Edward farewell. 
Driven by childish anger, perhaps in- 
censed by an_ intuitive knowledge, 
Gaveston attacked the queen and accused 
her of a clandestine association with the 
younger Mortimer, a charge which she 
denied. Sensing his advantage, Edward 
seized upon the accusation as a wedge to 
undermine his enemies, and he compelled 
the queen to use her influence to save 
Gaveston. The queen, because of her love 
for Edward and her hopes for a reconcilia- 
tion, resolved to mend the rift by abetting 
her husband. 

At first the nobles disdainfully refused 
to hear her entreaties. Then, having pre- 
vailed upon young Mortimer’s sympathy, 
she disclosed to him a plot whereby 
Gaveston could be overthrown and the 
king obeyed at the same time. Mortimer 
then convinced the other nobles that if 
Gaveston were allowed to remain in Eng- 
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land, he would become so unpopular that 
the common people would rise in protest 
and kill him. 

There was peace in England once 
more. Edward affected renewed love for 
his queen and the lords humbly repledged 
their fealty to Edward. An undercurrent 
of meanness prevailed, however, in the 
bosom of young Mortimer, whose sense of 
justice was outraged at the fact that Ed- 
ward had chosen such a baseborn villain 
as his minion. He still believed that it 
would be a service to his king and country 
to unseat Gaveston, and thus he plotted 
secretly. 

But at the ceremonial in honor of 
Gaveston’s return the lords could not 
stomach the presence of the king’s minion. 
Bitter sarcasm was showered upon 
Gaveston and young Mortimer tried to 
stab him. So outraged was Edward at this 
show of independence by his peers that 
he vowed vengeance for his dear Gaves- 
ton’s sake. Even the loyal Edmund could 
not brook this display on the part of his 
brother; he deserted Edward to join the 
nobles. 

Edward renewed the smoldering accu- 
sation against Isabella that she was 
Mortimer’s lover. Defeated in battle, the 
king’s forces, with Gaveston in flight, 
were split up to confuse the enemy. 
Warwick, Lancaster, and others suc- 
ceeded in capturing the king’s minion and 
ordered his death, but Arundel, a mes- 
senger from Edward, pleaded that Gaves- 
ton be allowed to say farewell to the king. 
One of the nobles, unable to scorn the 
king’s wishes, arranged to escort Gaveston 
to Edward. With a servant in charge, 
Gaveston was conducted to a hiding place 
to spend the night. Warwick, driven by 
blind hatred and an irrational patriotism, 
kidnaped the prisoner. 

Meanwhile Valois, King of France and 
Isabella’s brother, had taken advantage of 
the revolt in England and had seized 
Normandy. Edward, displaying the cor- 
ruption of his statesmanship, dispatched 
his son Prince Edward and Isabella to 
negotiate a parley with Valois. Arundel, 
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meanwhile, reported to Edward that 
Warwick had beheaded Gaveston. Ed- 
ward, in a wild rage against his lords, 
swore to sack their lands and destroy their 
families. Characteristically, having lost his 
beloved friend, he declared that hence- 
forth young Spencer would be his favor- 
ite. He continued to resist the rebels, and 
before long Warwick, Lancaster, and Ed- 
mund were captured and sentenced to 
death. 

In France, the Earl of Gloucester sus- 
pected that Isabella was gathering forces 
to place her son upon the throne. Isabella, 
in the meantime, had been rejected by 
Valois. Sir John of Hainault rescued the 
queen and prince by offering to keep the 
pair at his estate in Flanders until Edward 
had matured sufficiently to rule England. 
The young prince was already showing 
signs of royal character and a depth and 
magnitude of personality which promised 
to make him a suitable monarch. 

The condemned Mortimer and Ed- 
mund escaped to France, where Sir John 
agreed to help them in levying forces to 
aid Isabella and the prince. Landing at 
Harwich, the forces of Mortimer and Ed- 
mund routed the king, who fled toward 
Ireland. Stalwart, sincere, and intellec- 


tually honest, Edmund, who had broken 


with his brother only after the king had 
driven him too far, relented in his feelings 
against Edward; he was further disturbed 
by a suspicion that Isabella was in love 
with Mortimer. Mortimer became a des- 
pot in his triumph. Edward was captured 
and sent to Kenilworth Castle, a prisoner. 
There he was prevailed upon to surrender 
his crown to the prince. 

With the queen’s consent Mortimer 
outlined a crafty scheme to kill Edward. 
He drew up an ambiguous note which 
ordered the king’s death in one sense and 
abjured it in another. When Prince Ed- 
ward, Isabella, Edmund, and Mortimer 
argued fiercely to decide upon the prince’s 
protector, the prince revealed his distrust 
for Mortimer. Edmund, fearing greater 
disunion, resolved to rescue the impris- 
oned king. His attempt failed. 

Prince Edward was crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Shortly after 
the coronation the deposed Edward, tor- 
tured cruelly in a dungeon, was murdered 
by Mortimer’s hireling. Edmund was be- 
headed. Thereupon Edward III, now 
monarch in his own right, ordered Morti- 
mer to be hanged and Isabella, who was 
suspected of being the nobleman’s accom- 
plice in plotting her husband’s death, to 
be taken to the Tower of London. 


EGMONT 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) 


Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Brussels 

First presented: 1788 


Principal characters: 


Count Ecmonr, Lord of Gaure 


CrArcuen, his beloved 


BRACKENBURG, a Citizen in love with Clarchen 
‘Tue Duke or Atva, emissary of Philip II 
Mancaret oF Parma, Regent of The Netherlands 
Wix.1AM, Prince of Orange 


Critique: 

This tragic account of the martyrdom 
of Egmont has remained constantly in 
favor, partly because of Beethoven’s musi- 


cal setting. Here Goethe has taken for his 
theme the undying love for liberty of op- 


pressed peoples everywhere, and for his 
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plot an episode in the struggle of The 
Netherlands to throw off Spanish rule. 
Egmont is warmly depicted as a brave and 
generous man, but the other characters 
are less fully developed. The action of the 
play is designed to bring out the theme of 
liberty, and in that design it succeeds ad- 
mirably. 


The Story: 


The people of The Netherlands were 
unhappy in the state of their homeland. 
Philip II of Spain was tightening his ab- 
solute control of the Lowlands, particu- 
larly in religious matters, for Philip was 
the main instrument of the Inquisition. 
Recently a new regent had been ap- 
pointed to administer his rule. The popu- 
lace had hoped the office would go to 
Count Egmont, who, after his defeat of 
the French at Gravelines, had become a 
national hero. Besides, although Egmont 
was a Catholic, he treated the Protestants 
with kindness, and he had even gone to 
Madrid to plead with Philip to lessen the 
strictures of Catholic repression. 

The king, however, had given the office 
to Margaret, his half-sister. She, like 
Philip, tolerated no dissidence from the 
established church, yet by firmness and 
tact she had pacified the sturdy burghers 
who stubbornly resisted any laws but their 
own. She had even managed to conciliate 
Egmont and William of Orange, so that 
outwardly at least there was harmony 
among the nobility. 

Margaret summoned Machiavel, her 
secretary, to hear his account of new up- 
risings. He told her how throughout 
Flanders mobs were breaking into cathe- 
drals and despoiling the monuments of 
the hated foreign religion. He counseled 
Margaret to be firm but not cruel toward 
the Protestants. Margaret told him that 
her efforts toward conciliation would 
mean little, for it was rumored that the 
cruel Duke of Alva was on his way to as- 
sume control of the provinces. Machiavel 
reminded her that as regent she would 
hold the final power, but Margaret was 
wise in the ways of kings. Officially or 


not, Alva would rule The Netherlands, 
and she could hope to circumvent him 
only by appealing directly to her brother. 
She was especially fearful of what might 
happen to Egmont and William of Or- 
ange, and the effects of Alva’s harsh rule 
on the people. 

Meanwhile, in her humble house, 
Clarchen was happily singing; that night 
Egmont would come to her. Brackenburg 
watched her anxiously, for he loved her 
and he was certain that no good would 
come of that love affair between a count 
and a commoner. When Clarchen, look- 
ing from her windows, saw a mob in the 
street, she asked Brackenburg to learn the 
cause of the disturbance. During his ab- 
sence her mother reproached Clarchen 
bitterly for rejecting Brackenburg’s suit. 
Even now, the mother declared, the 
burgher would be glad to marry Clirchen. 
Brackenburg returned to tell them the 
people had heard of the outbreaks in 
Flanders, and were heartened by that up- 
rising against their oppressors. 

A group of commoners argued about 
their rights as citizens. One, who could 
read, told them of their rights under the 
constitution and of their forefathers’ 
vigilance in protecting their privileges. 
Egmont, arriving on the scene, advised 
them to be moderate in their talk but to 
preserve their ancient liberties. After he 
left, a keen observer remarked that Eg- 
mont’s head would make a dainty morse] 
for the headsman. 

In his residence Egmont attended to 
duties of state. One of his letters came 
from Count Oliva, his old preceptor, who 
counseled him to be more circumspect in 
his behavior and less free in his talk. Eg- 
mont threw the letter aside, remarking 
that every one was different; he himself 
believed in doing what was right without 
fear or favor. Let others play the part of 
fawning courtier. 

William of Orange arrived to talk over 
the coming of Alva. William was in favor 
of caution; they would do nothing until 
they knew what Alva had been sent to ac- 
complish. Egmont reminded him that 
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they were both Knights of the Golden 
Fleece. As members of that order they 
could not be punished except through a 
trial by their peers. Prince William was 
inclined to place little trust in their rights, 
however, for Philip was a determined and 
ruthless ruler. William declared that he 
himself would remain on his own estate 
and refuse to meet the Duke of Alva. Eg- 
mont, on the other hand, decided to speak 
his mind freely. If he had to be a rebel, he 
would openly do his best to advance the 
welfare of The Netherlands. 

Margaret, in the meantime, had tre- 
ceived a dispatch from Philip. The letter 
was gentle and considerate in tone, a fact 
ominous in itself. The king informed her 
officially of Alva’s mission and told in de- 
tail of the formidable army the duke was 
bringing to garrison the recalcitrant 
towns. Margaret knew that her authority 
as regent had been superseded. 

In the evening Clarchen received Eg- 
mont with joy. For a time Egmont was 
remote in his conduct, even keeping on 
his mantle. Then he showed her that he 
was wearing his full uniform, decorated 
with the emblem of the Golden Fleece, 
and said that he had come thus attired 
because she had asked him to do so as a 
favor. Clarchen, particularly impressed by 
the decoration of the Golden Fleece, was 
touched by that evidence of his regard. 

The inhabitants of the town grew fear- 
ful. Alva’s soldiers had been stationed at 
every strategic point and his spies were 
everywhere, so that the citizens dared not 
congregate to discuss their new woes. The 
ordinary people were afraid for Egmont; it 
was rumored that he would be killed. 

In his palace Alva had made his plans, 
with his trusted guards forming so tight 
a cordon around the residence that no one 
could get in or out. To his natural son 
Ferdinand he announced his intentions. 
He was expecting Egmont and William of 
Orange. At the end of the audience, Alva 
would detain Egmont on a pretext. Prince 
William would be arrested outside. As 
soon as he was safely in custody, 
Ferdinand, acting as the duke’s messen- 


ger, was to return to the reception cham- 
ber. His arrival would be the signal to 
arrest Egmont. Ferdinand, uneasy over 
the success of the plot, was nevertheless 
flattered by the part he was to play. 
William of Orange was too cautious to 
fall into the duke’s trap, however, and he 
stayed away from the audience. Egmont, 
who knew no fear, went without hesita- 
tion and discussed at great length the 
troubled situation in The Netherlands. 
He was a skillful debater. At every point 
he upheld the dignity of the burghers and 
wisely counseled patience and tact in deal- 
ing with them. At last Alva became im- 
patient and abruptly ordered his arrest. 
He read a document in which Philip de- 
creed Egmont had been tried and found 
guilty of treason. Because the King of 
Spain did not acknowledge the authority 
of the Knight of the Golden Fleece, Eg- 
mont failed in his demand for immunity. 
Clarchen was distraught when she 
heard of Egmont’s arrest. Accompanied by 
faithful Brackenburg, she wandered about 
the town in an attempt to incite the citi- 
zens to rescue Egmont. But Alva had done 
his work well; the burghers were all afraid 
even to discuss the matter. Returning to 
the house, Clarchen thought of the vial of 
poison that Brackenburg had once shown 
her when he was disconsolate. Thinking 
to quiet her temporarily, he gave her the 
vial. Clarchen immediately drank the 
poison and left the room to ce 
Meanwhile, in the palace prison, Eg- 
mont had been wakeful. When he finally 
dozed off he was wakened by Ferdinand 
and Silva. The latter read Egmont'’s sen- 
tence; he was to be executed publicly in 
the market place as a warning to the 
people. Silva left, but Ferdinand re- 
mained behind to condole with the count. 
Although he had had a part in the plot, 
he really sympathized with Egmont. 
When Egmont slept again, a vision ap- 
peared. Freedom was reclining on a cloud. 
Her features were those of Clarchen. She 
held above his head a wreath of victory. 
Egmont awoke at dawn to strains of mar- 
tial music. The guards were at his door. 
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THE EMPEROR JONES 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Eugene O’Neill (1888-1953) 
Type of plot: Expressionistic melodrama 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: West Indies 

First presented: 1920 


Principal characters: 


Brurus Jones, Emperor 


SMITHERS, a Cockney trader 


Leno, a native 


Critique: 

Eugene O’Neill departed from tradi- 
tional dramatic writing when he created 
this play, which concerns itself expres- 
sionistically with the forces that make a 
man what he is. The Emperor Jones goes 
forward and backward simultaneously: 
Brutus Jones is carried, in the realm of the 
stage-actual, from his position as emperor 
to his death from fear; while, in the short, 
interrelated, and dynamic episodes which 
symbolize Jones’ and his race’s history, the 
action regresses in point of time from the 
present to several hundred years ago in 
the Congo jungle. The Emperor Jones 
was first produced by the Provincetown 
Players, in 1920. 


The Story: 

Henry Smithers, a Cockney adven- 
turer, learned from a Negro woman that 
the followers of Brutus Jones, self-styled 
emperor of a West Indian island, were 
about to desert their ruler. With Smithers’ 
help, Jones, a former Pullman porter and 
jail-breaker, had duped the natives into 
believing he was a magician. The super- 
stitious natives made him emperor of the 
island. Smithers disclosed to the emperor 
the disaffection of his subjects, who had 
been taxed and cheated by the pair be- 

ond human endurance. Jones had 
judged that he had six more months of 
ower before the natives caught on to his 
skullduggery. He had had a silver bullet 


cast for a good luck charm; besides, the 


bullet might be useful if he were ever 
caught by his subjects. 

At Smithers’ suggestion, Jones rang a 
bell for his attendants; no one appeared. 
Jones resigned his position as emperor on 
the spot and made immediate plans to es- 
cape through the jungle to the coast. 
Drums began to beat in the hills. The ex- 
emperor gave the palace to Smithers, took 
up his white Panama hat, and walked 
boldly out the front door. 

At the edge of the jungle Brutus Jones 
searched unsuccessfully for tinned food 
he had cached for such an emergency. 
The drums continued to beat, louder and 
more insistent. Night fell, and formless 
fears came out of the jungle to beset 
Jones. The moon rose. Jones came into a 
clearing and there in the moonlight he 
saw Jeff, a Pullman porter he thought he 
had killed in a razor duel. Jeff was throw- 
ing dice. When the kneeling figure re- 
fused to answer him, Jones shot at him. 
The phantom disappeared. Drums still 
thudded in the distance. Jones, now sick 
with fright, plunged into the inky jungle. 

After a while he came upon a road and 
paused to rest. A chain gang came out of 
the forest. The guard of the gang mo- 
tioned to Jones to take his place in the 
gang and get to work. When the guard 
whipped him, Jones lifted his shovel to 
strike him, but he discovered that he ac- 
tually had no shovel. In his rage of fear 
and frustration, he fired his revolver at 
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the guard. The road, the guard, and the 
chain gang disappeared; the jungle closed 
in. The louder beat of the tom-toms drove 
Jones on in frantic circles. 

Now in tatters, the terrified Jones re- 
pented the murders he had committed 
and the way he had cheated the islanders. 
He came next upon a slave auction at- 
tended by whites dressed in the costumes 
of the 1850’s. An auctioneer put Jones 
on the auction block. Frightened, Jones 
shattered this apparition by firing one 
shot at the auctioneer and another at a 
planter. He dashed into the forest, mad 
with fear. The drums continued to beat. 

At three o’clock Jones came to a part of 
the jungle which strangely resembled the 
hold of a slave ship. He found himself 
one of a cargo of slaves who were swaying 
slowly with the motion of the ship. Jones 
and the other slaves moaned with sorrow 
at being taken away from their homeland. 
Having only the silver bullet left in his re- 
volver, Jones saved it and dashed on again 
into the black of the night. 

Next he came upon an altar-like ar- 
rangement of boulders near a great river. 
He sank to his knees as if to worship. A 
Congo witch doctor appeared from be- 


hind a large tree and began a primitive 
dance. Jones was hypnotized by the ritual. 
The witch doctor indicated to Jones in 
pantomime that the ex-emperor must offer 
himself as a sacrifice in order to overcome 
the forces of evil. A great green-eyed 
crocodile emerged from the river; Jones 
fired the silver bullet at the monster and 
the witch doctor disappeared behind a 
tree, leaving Jones lying on the ground 
completely overcome by fear. 

At dawn Lem, the leader of the rebels, 
came with Smithers and a group of na- 
tives to the edge of the jungle where 
Jones had entered the night before. Lem 
had been delayed in pursuing Jones be- 
cause of the necessity of manufacturing 
silver bullets, which, Lem believed, were 
the only means of taking Jones’ life. Sev- 
eral of Lem’s men entered the jungle. 
They soon found the prostrate Jones, who 
had run in circles all the night. One shot 
him through the chest with a silver bullet. 
Jones’ body was brought back to Lem, 
who thought that the silver bullet was 
what had really killed Jones. But 
Smithers, looking at Brutus Jones’ fear- 
contorted face, knew differently. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Southern Norway 

First presented: 1883 


Principal characters: 


Doctor THomas STOCKMANN, a medical officer 


Mrs. Stockmann, his wife 


Perra, his daughter 
Exuir, and 
Morren, his sons 


Prrrer Stockxmany, his brother, the mayor 
Morten Kut, Mrs. Stockmann’s father 


Hovsrap, an editor 
Brine, a sub-editor 
ASLAKSEN, a printer 


Caprain Horstrer, Dr. Stockmann’s friend 


Critique: 
Known as the foremost dramatist of 
the nineteenth century, Ibsen was in con- 


stant conflict with the society of his time. 
He believed that it was the majority who 
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caused people to stagnate. In An Enemy 
of the People, Doctor Stockmann stood 
alone, far in advance of the majority of 
the people. He was persecuted and ridi- 
culed by those he tried to serve only be- 
cause he was in conflict with established 
institutions of society. Ibsen saw himself 
as a Doctor Stockmann, and through the 
doctor gave the world ideas of universal 
significance. 


The Story: 


All the citizens of the small Norwegian 
coastal town were very proud of the 
Baths, for the healing waters were making 
the town famous and prosperous. Doctor 
Stockmann, the medical officer of the 
Baths, and his brother Peter, the mayor 
and chairman of the Baths committee, did 
not agree on many things, but they did 
agree that the Baths were the source of 
the town’s good fortune. Hovstad, the edi- 
tor of the People’s Messenger, and Bill- 
ing, his sub-editor, were also loud in 
praise of the Baths. Business was good and 
the people were beginning to enjoy pros- 
perity. ; 

Then Doctor Stockmann received from 
the University a report stating that the 
waters of the Baths were contaminated. 
Becoming suspicious when several visitors 
became ill after taking the Baths, he had 
felt it his duty to investigate. Refuse from 
tanneries above the town was oozing into 
the pipes leading to the reservoir and in- 
fecting the waters. This meant that the 
big pipes would have to be relaid, at a 
tremendous cost to the owners or to the 
town. When Hovstad and Billing heard 
this news, they asked the doctor to write 
an article for their paper about the terri- 
ble conditions. They even spoke of hav- 
ing the town give Doctor Stockmann 
some kind of testimonial in honor of his 
great discovery. 

Doctor Stockmann wrote up his find- 
ings and sent the manuscript to his 
brother so that his report could be acted 
upon officially. Hovstad called on the 
doctor again, urging him to write some 
articles for the People’s Messenger. It was 


Hovstad’s opinion that the town had 
fallen into the hands of a few officials 
who did not care for the people’s rights, 
and it was his intention to attack these 
men in his paper and urge the citizens to 
get rid of them in the next election. 

Aslaksen, a printer who claimed to 
have the compact majority under his con- 
trol, also wanted to join in the fight to get 
the Baths purified and the corrupt officials 
defeated. Doctor Stockmann could not be- 
lieve that his brother would refuse to ac- 
cept the report, but he soon learned that 
he was wrong. Peter went to the doctor 
and insisted that he keep his knowledge 
to himself because the income of the town 
would be lost if the report were made 
public. He said that the repairs would be 
too costly, that the owners of the Baths 
could not stand the cost, and that the 
townspeople would never allow an in- 
crease in taxes to clean up the waters. He 
even insisted that Doctor Stockmann 
write another report, stating that he had 
been mistaken in his earlier judgment. 
He felt this action necessary when he 
learned that Hovstad and Billing knew of 
the first report. When the doctor refused 
either to change his report or withhold it, 
Peter threatened him with the loss of his 
position. Even his wife pleaded with him 
not to cross his powerful brother; he was 
sustained in his determination to do right 
only by his daughter Petra. 

Hovstad, Billing, and Aslaksen were 
anxious to print the doctor’s article so that 
the town could know of the falseness of 
the mayor and his officials. They thought 
his words so clear and intelligible that all 
responsible citizens would revolt against 
the corrupt regime. Aslaksen did plead for 
moderation, but promised to fight for 
what was right. 

Peter Stockmann appeared at the office 
of the People’s Messenger and cleverly 
told Aslaksen, Hovstad, and Billing that 
the tradespeople of the town would suffer 
if the doctor’s report were made public. 
He said that they would have to stand the 
expense and that the Baths would be 
closed for two years while repairs were 
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being made. The two editors and the 
printer then turned against Doctor Stock- 
mann and supported Peter, since they felt 
that the majority would act in this way. 

The doctor pleaded with them to stand 
by the promises they had given him, but 
they were the slaves of the majority opin- 
ion which they claimed to mold. When 
they refused to print his article, the doc- 
tor called a public meeting in the home of 
his friend, Captain Horster. Most of the 
citizens who attended were already un- 
friendly to him because the mayor and the 
newspaper editors had spread the news 
that he wanted to close the Baths and ruin 
the town. Aslaksen, nominated as chair- 
man by the mayor, so controlled the meet- 
ing that a discussion of the Baths was 
ruled out of order. 

Doctor Stockmann took the floor, how- 
ever, and in ringing tones told the citizens 
that it was the unbelievable stupidity of 
the authorities and the great multitude of 
the compact majority that caused all the 
evil and corruption in the world. He said 
that the majority destroyed freedom and 
truth everywhere because the majority 
was ignorant and stupid. The majori 
was really in slavery to ideas which had 
long outlived their truth and usefulness. 
He contended that ideas become outdated 
in eighteen or twenty years at the most, 
but the foolish majority continued to 
cling to them and deny new ‘mths 
brought to them by the intelligent minor- 
ity. He challenged the citizens to deny 
that all great ideas and truths were first 
raised by the persecuted minority, those 
few men who dared to stand out against 
the prevailing opinions of the many. He 
said that the real intellectuals could be 
distinguished as easily as could a thor- 
oughbred animal from a cross breed. 
Economic and social position had no bear- 


ing on the distinction. It was a man’s soul 
and mind that separated him from the 
ignorant masses. 

His challenge fell on deaf ears. As he 
knew from the beginning, the majority 
could not understand the meaning of his 
words. By vote they named him an enemy 
of the people. The next day they stoned 
his house and sent him threatening let- 
ters. His landlord ordered him to move. 
He lost his position as medical director of 
the Baths, and his daughter Petra was dis- 
missed from her teaching position. In each 
case the person responsible for the move 
against him stated that it was only public 
opinion that forced the move. No one had 
anything against him or his family, but no 
one would fight the opinion of the major- 
ity. Even Captain Horster, a friend who 
had promised to take the Stockmanns to 
America on his next voyage, lost his ship 
because the owner was afraid to give a 
ship to the man, the only man, who had 
stood by the radical Dr. Stockmann. 

Then the doctor learned that his father- 
in-law had bought up most of the now 
undesirable Bath stock with the money 
which would have gone to Mrs. Stock- 
mann and the children. The townspeople 
accused the doctor of attacking the Baths 
so that his family could buy the stock and 
make a profit, and his father-in-law ac- 
cused him of ruining his wife's inherit- 
ance if he persisted in his stories about the 
uncleanliness of the Baths. Reviled and 
ridiculed on all sides, Doctor Stockmann 
determined to fight back. He could open a 
school. Starting only with any urchins he 
could find on the streets, he would teach 
the town and the world that he was 
stronger than the majority, that he was 
strong because he had the courage to 
stand alone. 


EPITAPH OF A SMALL WINNER 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis (1839-1908) 


Type of plot: Philosophical realism 
Time of plot: 1805-1869 
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Locale: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
First published: 1880 


Principal characters: 


Braz Cupas, a wealthy, cultured- Brazilian 
Mazcettza, his first mistress 

Virci11, his fiancée, later his mistress 

Loso Neves, Virgilia’s husband 

Quuvcas Borsa, a philosopher and pickpocket 


Critique: 

This novel, written by one of Brazil’s 
leading men of letters, was not made 
available in English translation until 
1952, even though it had long been a 
favorite with readers in the original Por- 
tuguese and in Spanish translations. 
Machado de Assis himself was president 
of the Brazilian Academy of Letters from 
its foundation in 1897 until his death in 
1908. Epitaph of a Small Winner is the 
story of an ordinary man who sums up 
the profit of living as nothing, except 
that he had left no children to whom he 
could pass on the misery of human ex- 
istence. Because he left:no children to 
endure life, he was, says the author, a 
small winner in the game of life. Obvi- 
ously Machado de Assis’ attitude is one 
of complete and ironic pessimism. As the 
English translator points out, the book 
combines the twin themes of nature’s 
indifference to man and man’s own ego- 
ism. Readers familiar with eighteenth- 
century fiction will recognize many sty- 
listic peculiarities similar to those in 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 


The Story: 

Braz Cubas, a wealthy Brazilian, died 
of pneumonia in his sixty-fifth year. After 
his death he decided to write his autobi- 
ography, to while away a part of eternity 
and to give mankind some record of his 
life. 

Braz was born in 1805. His childhood 
was an easy one, for his father was ex- 
tremely wealthy and indulgent, only pre- 
tending to be severe with his child for 
the sake of appearances. One of the 


earliest experiences the boy remembered 
was the elation of the Brazilians over the 
defeat of Napoleon, an occasion marked 
in his memory by the gift of a small 
sword. The sword was the most impor- 
tant aspect of the occasion, and Braz 
remarked that each person has his own 
“sword” which makes occasions im- 
portant. 

As a child, Braz Cubas did not like 
school. In his seventeenth year he had 
his first love affair with a courtesan 
named Marcella. Trying to please his 
mistress, Braz spent all the money he 
could borrow from his mother, and then 
gave promissory notes to fall due on the 
day he inherited his father’s estate. His 
father, learning of the affair, paid off his 
son’s debts and shipped him off to a 
university in Spain. At first Braz hoped 
to take Marcella with him. She refused 
to go. 

Graduated from the university and 
awarded a degree, Braz admitted that he 
knew very little. He then took advantage 
of his father’s liberality and wealth and 
spent several years traveling about Eu- 
rope. Called back to Rio de Janeiro by 
news that his mother was dying of can- 
cer, he arrived home in time to see her 
before she died. After her death he went 
into retirement, remaining in seclusion 
until his father came to him with plans 
for a marriage and a seat in the Brazilian 
legislative body. After some vacillation 
Braz decided to obey his father’s wishes. 
The reason for his hesitation was a love 
affair with a rather beautiful girl. His 
discovery that she was lame, however, 
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turned him away from her. On his return 
to social life he learned that the young 
woman. bis father had picked out for 
him, a girl named Virgilia, had position, 
wealth, and beauty. It was through her 
father’s influence that the elder Cubas 
expected his son to get ahead politically. 
Unfortunately for the schemes of both 
father and son, Virgilia met Lobo Neves, 
a young man with more ambition and 
greater prospects. She decided to marry 
him, a decision which ended, at least 
temporarily, prospects of a political ca- 
reer for Braz. 

Disappointed and disgruntled with life, 
he accidentally met Marcella, his former 
mistress. He found her greatly changed, 
for smallpox had destroyed her beauty. 
After losing her looks, she had left her 
earlier profession to become the keeper 
of a small jewelry shop. 

Disappointment over his son’s failure 
to win Virgilia was too much for his fa- 
ther, who died shortly afterward. There 
was a great to-do after the father’s death, 
for Braz’ brother-in-law turned out to 
be an avaricious man who wanted his 
wife, Braz’ sister, to have as much of 
the estate as possible. Braz accepted calm- 
ly the selfish and unfortunate aspect of 
human nature thus revealed and agreed, 
for his sister's sake, to be reconciled with 
his greedy brother-in-law. 

Not very long after his father’s death, 
Braz learned from Virgilia’s brother that 
Virgilia and her husband were returning 
to Rio de Janeiro, Braz was pleased; he 
was still in love with her. A few days 
after the return of Virgilia and her hus- 
band, he met them at a ball. Virgilia and 
Braz danced several waltzes together and 
fell more deeply in love than they had 
ever been while Braz was courting her. 
They continued to meet and before long 
Virgilia became his mistress. 

One day Braz found a package in 
which were several bundles of banknotes. 
He kept the money and later used it to 
establish a trust fund for Dona Placida, 
a former servant of Virgilia’s family, who 


maintained the house in which Virgilia 
and Braz kept their assignations. They 
managed for several years to keep their 
affair a secret, so that Braz could be a 
guest in Virgilia’s home as well. In fact, 
he and Lobo Neves were good friends. 

One day Braz met Quincas Borba, an 
old schoolmate who had been reduced 
to begging. The man took some money 
from Braz and, as he discovered later, 
also stole his watch. That night Braz 
suggested to Virgilia that they run away. 
She refused to do so. They had a lovers’ 
quarrel, followed by a tender scene of 
repentance. 

A short time later Lobo Neves was of- 
fered the governorship of a province, and 
he suggested that Braz accompany him 
as his secretary. The situation was invit- 
ing to the two lovers, but they knew that 
in the smaller provincial capital their se- 
cret could not long be hidden. Their 
problems were unexpectedly solved when 
superstitious Neves refused the govern- 
ment post because the document appoint- 
ing him was dated on the thirteenth of 
the month. 

The love affair continued until Vir- 
gilia became pregnant. Neither of the 
lovers doubted that Braz was the father 
of the child, and he acted very much like 
a husband who expected to be presented 
with his first-born. The child, not carried 
the full time, died at birth, much to the 
sorrow of Virgilia and Braz, and of the 
husband as well, who thought the child 
was his. 

One day Braz received a letter from 
Quincas Borba, the begging schoolmate 
who had stolen his watch. Having im- 
proved his finances, the beggar had be- 
come a philosopher, a self-styled hu- 
manist. Borba’s ideas fascinated Braz, 
who had always fancied himself an intel- 
Jectual and a literary man. He was also 
pleased when Borba sent him a watch 
as good as the one he had stolen. Braz 
spent a great deal of time with Borba, 
for Neves had become suspicious of the 
relationshiv between his wife and her 
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lover, and the two were discreet enough 
to stay away from each other for a 
time. 

At last Virgilia and her husband left 
Rio de Janeiro after Neves received an- 
other political appointment. For a time 
Braz felt like a widower. Lonely, he him- 
self turned to public life. Defeated for 
office, he then became the publisher of 
an opposition newspaper, but his venture 
was not successful. He also fell in love 
and finally decided to get married. Once 
more he was disappointed, for his fiancée 
died during an epidemic. 

The years passed rather uneventfully. 


Braz grew older, and so did his friends. 
Not many weeks after the death of 
Quincas Borba, who had become a close 
companion, Braz himself fell ill of pneu- 
monia. One visitor during his last illness 
was Virgilia, whose husband had died, 
but even her presence was not enough 
to keep Braz from slipping into delirium. 
In his dying moments he cast up the 
accounts of his life and decided that in 
the game of life he was the winner by 
only a small margin, in that he had 
brought no one else into the world to 
suffer the misery of life. 


EUGENE ARAM 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Edward George Earle Bulwer-Lytton (1803-1873) 


Type of plot: Mystery romance 

Time of plot: Mid-eighteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1832 


Principal characters: 


Row .anp Lester, an English gentleman 


Mapbeume, his daughter 


Exxior, another daughter 
Wa ter Lester, a nephew 


HousEMan, a rogue 


Eucenez Aram, a scholar 


Critique: 

The history of the crime and trial of 
Eugene Aram had fascinated English 
writers long before Bulwer-Lytton wrote 
his novel on the subject. In an introduc- 
tion to his book he comments on the 
popularity of the story and deplores that 
he is not a greater writer so that he could 
better handle the intriguing tale. The 
novel attempts to show that a man of good 
character can, under the influence of 
poverty and hunger, of desire and mental 
confusion, commit a serious crime. The 
novel has qualities which link it to both 
Crime and Punishment and the Doctor 
Faustus legend. 


The Story: 
When Geoffrey Lester, a roving and 
dissipated man, ran away from his wife 


and only son, his brother, Rowland Lester, 
took the forsaken family into his own 
home at Grassdale. Soon both brothers’ 
wives died, and kindly old Rowland took 
over the responsibility of rearing not only 
his two daughters, Madeline and Ellinor, 
but also his young nephew, Walter. As 
the children grew up, Walter fell in love 
with Madeline, but his love was not re- 
turned. It was Ellinor who idealized her 
cousin as a perfect young man. 

One day a stranger came.to Grassdale, a 
crude, ugly man who was to affect all 
their lives. Madeline and Ellinor, startled 
by the man while they were out walking, 
fled to the house of Eugene Aram, a young 
recluse and scholar whom they knew 
slightly. Aram did his best to make the 


two sisters comfortable and went to secure 
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a carriage to take them home. During 
his absence the stranger came to the cot- 
tage and asked if Eugene Aram were in. 
He was sent away. That night he appeared 
again at the cottage. Aram recognized him 
as a man named Houseman, whom he had 
known under dreadful circumstances 
years before. 

Aram, in spite of his solitary preoccupa- 
tion with science and philosophy, began 
to visit the Lester family. Before long it 
was obvious to Walter that Madeline and 
Aram were falling in love, and Walter 
begged Rowland to let him go away for 
a while. Rowland, sensing his nephew's 
feelings, allowed him to go. Before he left, 
Walter had a long talk with Madeline and 
warned her to consider well her fond- 
ness for Aram, who he felt would not 
make her happy. Madeline took his advice 
as an insult to her intelligence, and the 
anger which she showed went far to dispel 
the love Walter had felt for her. 

Walter and Bunting, a servant, set out 
for London. Old Rowland had given 
Walter several letters of introduction to 
his friends there and had advised the boy 
to learn what he could about the fortunes 
of his lost father. From an old friend of 
his uncle, Walter learned that Geoftre 
Lester had been to India, had a | 
and under the name of Clarke had gone to 
Yorkshire to collect a legacy left him by 
a friend he had known in India. Walter 
and Bunting started for Yorkshire to trace 
Geoffrey’s whereabouts. 

Meanwhile Houseman reappeared in 
Grassdale and again bothered Aram. In 
times past Houseman had been connected 
with Aram in a way which Aram did not 
wish to have announced to the world. 
Flouseman, Aram knew, was involved in 
robbery and worse, but he was not in a 
position to expose the man. Houseman 
promised to leave the country if Aram 
would settle a yearly allowance on House- 
man’s daughter, the only person in the 
world whom he loved or who loved him. 
Aram went to London, where he was able 
to raise the sum demanded by Houseman. 


When he returned to Grassdale, Aram 


thought that he was rid of Houseman for- 
ever. 

In Yorkshire Walter learned that his 
father had been seen last in the village 
of Knaresborough. On the way there he 
and Bunting met Houseman, whom Wal- 
ter recognized as a man who had robbed 
him on a previous occasion. Bunting rec- 
ognized him as a man who had been in 
Grassdale. Houseman, having learned that 
his daughter was dying, was hastening to 
Knaresborough, where she lay on her 
deathbed. As his horse had gone lame, 
Houseman begged Walter to lend him his, 
and Walter, despite Bunting’s objec- 
tions, was so moved by the man’s story 
that he did so. 

When they arrived at Knaresborough, 
the two travelers learned that Houseman 
had arrived in time to hold his daughter in 
his arms before she died. Walter also 
learned more of his father, who under the 
name of Clarke had come to the town 
years before. He had also, Walter was told, 
stolen some jewels and run up bills in all 
the shops of the town before he had 
mysteriously disappeared. An inquest had 
been held after Clarke’s disappearance, 
and the last two men who had seen him 
had been tried, but released for lack of 
evidence. With surprise and horror Wal- 
ter heard that these two men were House- 
man and Eugene Aram. 

Walter went immediately to see House- 
man, whom he found almost mad over 
the death of his child. He was unable to 
answer Walter's questions. Then came 
word of the discovery of a body that had 
been buried about the time Clarke had 
disappeared. Walter forced Houseman to 
go with him to the newly opened grave 
and demanded to know if those were the 
bones of his father. Houseman said that 
the bones were not those of Clarke, that 
Clarke had been killed and his body 
buried in a cave. He said that he and Aram 
had planned to rob Clarke, but that in 
the struggle Aram had killed Clarke. The 
remains of Clarke were uncovered in the 
place Houseman had described. Walter 
prepared to return home with the news 
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that Madeline’s lover was a murderer. 

Meanwhile Rowland had given his per- 
mission to the marriage of Madeline and 
Aram, and had come to love his prospec- 
tive son-in-law almost as much as he loved 
his daughter. Walter’s arrival with his 
terrible news threw the household into 
despair. Aram, arrested for the crime, de- 
nied his guilt. Madeline wasted away with 
grief over the affair, and old Rowland 
could barely make himself see the reasons 
which made his nephew bring his charge 
against Aram. 

As the day of the trial drew near, 
Madeline grew weaker and weaker. Wal- 
ter realized that whether Aram was found 
guilty or not guilty, there was no place for 
him in England. If Aram was judged not 
guilty, Walter could never ask forgive- 
ness, especially as he would always doubt 
the judgment. If Aram was found guilty, 
Walter could not face his family and 
Madeline again. 

At last the day of the trial arrived. Mad- 
eline, convinced of Aram’s innocence, 
went dressed in the clothes she had hoped 
to wear at her wedding. Houseman was 
called as a witness by the prosecution. 
Aram defended himself by pointing out 
the lack of evidence and the contradiction 
between his own life and the life of a man 
who could commit such a crime. House- 
man’s testimony, he said, could not be 
counted, as Houseman was known as a 
thief and robber. But the jury, in ac- 
cordance with the judge’s statement that 
it was often possible for a man who had 
led an exemplary life to commit a crime, 
brought in a verdict of guilty. 

As she returned home from the court, 
Madeline died, broken-hearted. In jail 
Aram still maintained his innocence. Wal- 


EUGENE 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 


First published: 1833 


ter, in great mental turmoil over the deci- 
sion of the court, was disturbed by fears 
that Aram might not be guilty and that he 
had caused both the death of his cousin 
and Aram without reason. Granted per- 
mission to visit Aram in jail, Walter 
pleaded with the prisoner to tell him the 
truth. Aram promised to leave a letter 
which Walter could read after the execu- 
tion. 

Walter awaited with anxiety the day of 
the execution. When it was over, he 
opened the letter and read Aram’s confes- 
sion of guilt. Aram tried to justify his 
deed. He had robbed so that he would 
have money to continue scientific studies 
which he thought would be of great bene- 
fit to mankind. The murder had been the 
accidental killing of a worthless rogue who 
had run away from his family, a liar and 
a thief. Aram thought it only right that 
such a man should be robbed, even killed, 
if the money gained went to the better- 
ment of mankind. He had not known that 
Clarke had really been Geoffrey Lester, 
uncle of the woman he later planned to 
marry. Walter was astonished at a mind, 
so brilliant in so many respects, which 
could draw such false conclusions. 

Walter kept the letter a secret. Know- 
ing the grief he had caused, he left the 
home of his uncle and cousin and lived 
for many years abroad. On his return he 
went secretly to Grassdale. There Bunting 
recognized his old master, showed him old 
Rowland’s grave, and gave him directions 
to the place where Ellinor lived. After a 
time Walter and Ellinor married and lived 
a happy life which served to compensate 
for all the grief the family had known in 
the past. 


ONEGIN 
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Principal characters: 


Eucene Onecin, a Russian dandy 
Viapimir Lensxy, his friend 


Tatyana Lanin, in love with Eugene 


Otca, her sister 
Critique: 

The outstanding character in this nar- 
rative poem is Tatyana, often called the 
first in the Jong line of Russian heroines; 
indeed, Eugene Onegin as a whole must 
be regarded as a kind of fountainhead for 
the illustrious group of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian novels. Pushkin’s concep- 
tion of his theme is romantic and his 
treatment often lyrical. There are in the 
poem many autobiographical elements, 
particularly in the resemblance between 
Eugene and Pushkin himself. The Soviet 
tegime has continued to set a high value 
on Pushkin’s work. The poem was drama- 
tized as an opera by Tschaikowsky. 


The Story: 


Eugene Onegin was brought up in the 
aristocratic tradition. Although he had 
little classical background, he had a flash- 
ing wit and he was well-read in econom- 
ics. He had become an accomplished man 
of the world by the time he reached 
young manhood. In fact, he had been so 
successful in love and so accustomed to 
the social life of Moscow that he habitu- 
ally felt a supreme boredom with life. 
Even the ballet had lately failed to hold 
his attention. 

Eugene’s father had led the usual life. 
He gave balls regularly and tried his best 
to keep up his social position by borrow- 
ing recklessly. Just as he was declared a 
bankrupt, Eugene received word that his 
uncle was dying. Since he was the heir, 
he left in haste to attend the dying man. 
Grumbling meanwhile at the call of duty, 
he was thankful to be coming into an in- 
heritance. 

His uncle, however, died before he 
arrived. After the relatives had departed 
Eugene settled down to enjoy his uncle’s 
handsome country estate. The cool woods 
and the fertile fields charmed him at first, 
but after two days of country life his old 


boredom returned. He soon acquired a 
reputation as an eccentric. If neighbors 
called, Eugene found himself obliged to 
leave on an urgent errand. After a while 
the neighbors left him to himself. 

Vladimir Lensky remained his friend. 
At eighteen Vladimir was still romantic 
and filled with illusions of life and love. 
He had been in Germany, where he was 
much influenced by Kant and Schiller. 
In Russia his German temperament set 
him apart. He and Eugene became more 
and more intimate. 

The Larins had two daughters, Olga 
and Tatyana. Olga was pretty and popu- 
lar, and although she was the younger, 
she was the leader in their group. Ta- 
tyana was reserved and withdrawn, but 
a discerning observer would have seen 
her real beauty. She made no effort to 
join in the country life. Olga had been 
long betrothed to Vladimir; the family 
despaired of a marriage for Tatyana. 

On Vladimir’s invitation Eugene re- 
luctantly agreed to pay a visit to the 
Larins. When the family heard that the 
two men were coming, they immediately 
thought of Eugene as a suitor for Ta- 
tyana. But Eugene was greatly bored with 
his visit. The refreshments were too am- 
ple and too rustic, and the talk was heavy 
and dull. He paid little attention to 
Tatyana. 

After he left, ‘Tatyana was much dis- 
turbed. Having fallen deeply in love, she 
had no arts to lead Eugene on. After con- 
fiding in her dull-witted nurse, she wrote 
Eugene a passionate, revealing love let- 
ter. She wrote in French, for she could 
not write Russian grammatically. 

Eugene, stirred by her letter, paid an- 
other visit to the Larins and found 
Tatyana in a secluded garden. He told 
her the brutal truth. He was not a good 
man for a husband, for he had had too 
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much experience with women and too 
many disillusionments. Life with him 
would not be at all worthy of Tatyana. 
The girl, making no protest, suffered in 
silence. 

On his lonely estate Eugene lived the 
life of an anchorite. He bathed every 
morning in a stream, read, walked and 
rode in the countryside, and slept sound- 
papents. Only Vladimir called occasion- 
ally. 

That winter the Larins celebrated 
Tatyana’s name-day. When Vladimir rep- 
resented the gathering as only a small 
family affair, Eugene consented to go. 
He felt betrayed when he found the 
guests numerous, the food heavy, and 
the ball obligatory. For revenge, he 
danced too much with Olga, preventing 
Vladimir from enjoying his fiancée’s com- 

any. Vladimir became jealously angry 

and challenged Eugene to a duel. 
Through stubbornness Eugene accepted 
the challenge. 

Before the duel Vladirnir went to see 
Olga. His purpose was to reproach her 
for her behavior, but Olga, as cheerful 
and affectionate as ever, acted as if noth- 
ing had happened. More light-hearted 
but somewhat puzzled, Vladimir pre- 
pared to meet Eugene on the dueling 
ground. 

When the two friends met, Eugene 
shot Vladimir through the heart. Re- 
morseful at last, Eugene left his estate 
to wander by himself. Olga soon after- 
ward married an army man and left 
home. 

In spite of the scandal, Tatyana still 
loved Eugene. She visited his house and 
made friends with his old housekeeper. 
She sat in his study reading his books 
and pondering his marginal notes. Eu- 
gene had been especially fond of Don 
Juan and other cynical works, and his 
notes revealed much about his selfishness 
and disillusionment. Tatyana, who had 
hitherto read very little, learned much 
bitterness from his books and came to 
know more of Eugene. 

At home Tatyana’s mother did not 
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know what to do. The girl seemed to have 
no interest in suitors and had refused 
several proposals. On the advice of rela- 
tives the mother decided to take Tatyana 
to Moscow, where there were more eligi- 
ble men. They were to visit a cousin for 
a season in hopes that Tatyana would be- 
come betrothed. 

From her younger cousins Tatyana 
learned to do her hair stylishly and to act 
more urbanely in society. At a ball a 
famous general, a prince, was attracted 
to Tatyana. In spite of the fact that he 
was big and fat she accepted his proposal. 

After more than two years of wander- 
ing, Eugene returned to Moscow. Still 
indifferent to life, he decided to attend 
a fashionable ball, simply to escape from 
boredom for a few hours. He was warmly 
greeted by his host, whom he had known 
well in former times. While the prince 
was reproaching him for his long absence, 
Eugene could not keep from staring at a 
queenly woman who dominated the gath- 
ering. She looked familiar. When he 
asked the prince about her, he was 
astounded to learn that she was Tatyana, 
his host’s wife. 

The changed Tatyana showed no 
traces of the shy rustic girl who had writ- 
ten so revealingly of her love. Eugene, 
much attracted to her, frequently went 
to her house, but he never received more 
than a cool reception and a distant hand 
to kiss. 

Finally Eugene began to write her let- 
ters in which he expressed his hopeless 
longing. Still Tatyana gave no sign. All 
that winter Eugene kept to his gloomy 
room, reading and musing. At last, in 
desperation, he called on Tatyana un- 
announced and surprised her rereading 
his letters. 

Tatyana refused to give in to his im- 
portunate declarations. Why had _ he 
scorned the country girl and why did he 
now pursue the married woman? She 
would rather listen to his brutal rejec- 
tion than to new pleadings. She had once 
been in love with Eugene and would 


gladly have been his wife; perhaps she 
al 


was still in love with him. Perhaps she 
had been wrong in listening to her 
mother, who had been insistent that she 


marry the prince. But now she was mar- 
ried, and she would remain faithful to 
her husband until she died. 


THE EUNUCH 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Terence (Publius Terentius Afer, c. 190-159 B. C.) 


Type of plot: Comedy of intrigue 
Time of plot: Fourth century B. C. 
Locale: Athens 

First presented: 161 B. C. 


Principal characters: 


Puarpria, a young Athenian in love with Thais 


Tats, a courtesan 


Turaso, a soldier and rival of Phaedria 


Parmeno, Phaedria’s slave 


Cuaerrza, Phaedria’s younger brother, in love with Pamphila 


Pampui.a, a. slave 


girl 


Curemes, Pamphila’s brother 


Critique: 

In antiquity, this was the most famous 
and popular of Terence’s plays. Tradi- 
tion has it that it was once produced 
twice in one day. Like most Roman 
drama, it had its origins in the plays of 
Greek dramatists, and borrowings from 
the works of Menander are apparent. In 
this play we find that Terence tried to 
depart from some of the traditional con- 
ventions of the Roman drama. Most Ro- 
man comedies contained the insolent 
parasite, the rascally slave, and the brag- 
gart warrior. These characters are present 
in name in The Eunuch, but Terence 
worked over his figures until they are 
somewhat different from the conventional 
portrayals, The slave is an honest and 
well-meaning fellow, lacking in the usual 
insolence. The warrior, an Athenian 
captain, is a fool, but he strives to be a 
wit, so that he is more than a boaster 
about deeds which he may or may not 
have accomplished. 


The Story: 


Phaedria, a young Athenian of good 
family, was disturbed because he had 
been excluded from the house of Thais, 
a courtesan. He was also perturbed be- 
cause of the love he felt for the woman. 
Pheedria’s slave, anxious to help his mas- 


ter, advised that Phaedria retire to the 
country for a time and try to forget her. 
Parmeno, the slave, really believed the 
woman was wicked and that his master 
would be better off without her. As mas- 
ter and slave stood before Thais’ house, 
which was next to Phaedria’s father’s res- 
idence, the courtesan herself came out 
to explain why she had refused to ad- 
mit the young man. She explained that 
Thraso, a warrior, had purchased a slave 
who had formerly belonged to her 
mother. Thais believed that the slave, a 
young girl, was actually a free citizen of 
Athens. In order to get a good name in 
Athens, to which city she had recently 
come, Thais hoped to learn the girl’s 
identity and restore her to her family. 
Thais had to humor the captain in order 
to get possession of the slave girl. 

Phaedria believed Thais and prom- 
ised to go away into the country for two 
days, so that she could work on the cap- 
tain with her charms and get possession 
of the girl. Before he left, Phaedria gave 
Parmeno orders to go into his father’s 
house and get the two slaves whom he 
had purchased for Thais. One of the 
slaves was an Ethiopian girl, the other 
a eunuch; Thais wanted a eunuch be- 
cause royalty preferred them. 
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On his way to get the slaves for Thais, 
Parmeno met Phaedria’s: younger broth- 
er, Chaerea, who had seen the slave girl 
Thais wanted and had fallen in love with 
her. Chaerea persuaded Parmeno to in- 
troduce him into Thais’ household in 
place of the eunuch, and the exchange 
was made. In the meantime Thraso’s 
parasite had brought the slave girl to 
Thais’ house as a present to the courtesan 
from the warrior. He also bade Thais 
meet his master for dinner. 

Thais and some of her maids went to 
Thraso’s house as he had requested. 
While they were gone, Chaerea, in the 
person of the eunuch, was entrusted 
with the care of Pamphila, the slave girl. 
He sent her to be bathed by other slaves. 
When she was returned, he was so over- 
come by her charms, aided by a picture 
of Jupiter's rape of Danaé, that he raped 
the girl, Ashamed at what he had done, 
he fled. 

While Thais was gone, Pamphila’s 
brother Chremes came to the house at 
the request of Thais. Told that she was 
not at home, he went in search of her 
at Thraso’s residence. Thraso, thinking 
Chremes a rival for Thais’ affections, be- 
haved boorishly. Disgusted, Thais took 
her leave, after telling Chremes to meet 
her shortly thereafter at her own house. 

Phaedria, in the meantime, had left 
for the country, but, overcome by his 
affection for Thais, he turned back. Ar- 
riving at his father’s house, he was met 
by one of Thais’ maids, who told him 
that the eunuch had raped Pamphila. 
Phaedria, swearing that such things 
could not happen, found the eunuch 
dressed in his brother’s clothing. The 
maid, upon seeing the eunuch, realized 
that the guilty man was not the eunuch 
but Phaedria’s brother. The brother, 
meanwhile, had gone off to a dinner with 
some friends. He was both sorry and glad 
for his deed; most of all, he wanted to 
marry the girl. 

Thais returned, distressed and angry 
when she heard what had happened. Her 
anger was cut short by the arrival of 


Chremes, who thought that Pamphila 
was his sister, stolen in infancy. To make 
sure, he went off to get the nurse who 
had been in charge of his sister. Before 
he could leave, however, he had to chase 
off Thraso, who had arrived with a band 
of servants to reclaim the slave he had 
given to Thais. 

Chaerea returned and confessed his 
actions to Thais. When she accused him 
of doing the deed to spite her, a courte- 
san, he demurred, swearing that he had 
raped the girl because he loved her over- 
much. He still claimed that he wanted 
to marry her. Chremes returned with the 
nurse, who quickly identified Pamphila 
as Chremes’ long-lost sister, a free citizen 
of the city, a member of a good family, 
and a fine wife for Chaerea, if the lad 
could get his father’s consent. 

While they were conferring, Thais’ 
maid resolved to have her own revenge 
on Parmeno, Phaedria’s slave. She told 
Parmeno that Chaerea had been seized 
and that he was about to be mutilated, 
as was the customary treatment of rapists 
in ancient Athens. Parmeno ran to La- 
ches, the father of Phaedria and Chaerea, 
to get the older man’s help. 

When Laches learned the true facts, 
he was quite willing to permit a marriage 
between his younger son and the girl 
whom he had dishonored. More than 
that, the father became reconciled to his 
older son’s love for the courtesan, since 
she had proved herself in her efforts to 
restore the slave to freedom and her prop- 
er position in life. He agreed to look after 
the courtesan’s welfare and to permit his 
older son to live with her.This plan made 
Phaedria and Thais very happy, for they 
truly loved one another. 

When Thraso returned for one last 
attempt to regain the favor of the cour- 
tesan, Phaedria threatened to kill him if 
he appeared in that street again. But 
Thraso’s parasite suggested to Phaedria 
and Thais that they keep the braggart 
for entertainment. The parasite pointed 
out that Thraso was very foolish, had a 
lot of money, and could be kept dangling 
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a long time by the courtesan without 
ever receiving any of her favors. Phaedria, 
seeing the humor of the situation, agreed 
to the terms. The warrior, not realizing 
he was to be made a fool, was so happy 


with the arrangement that he promised to 
behave himself and to be more generous 
than ever with the parasite who had got 
him into the silly situation. 


EVAN HARRINGTON 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: George Meredith (1828-1909) 
Type of plot: Social satire 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First puhlished: 1861 


Principal characters: 


Evan Harricron, a tailor’s son 


Harriet CoccLessy, 
CAROLINE STRIKE, and 


Louisa, THE Counress DE SALpar, Evan’s sisters 


Rost Joce.yn, an heiress 


Ferpinanp Laxtey, Evan’s rival 


Critique: 

That a common tradesman can vindi- 
cate himself in the presence of the upper 
classes is the theme of this novel. How the 
Countess de Saldar contrives to uphold 
the honor of her brother and sisters pro- 
vides the plot. Although the plot is handi- 
capped by complications often difficult to 
follow, the novel is, aside from Meredith’s 
intricate method and involved style, rich 
in social satire, smoothly maneuvered to 
reach its climax, and ironically amusing in 
its consistent characterizations. Evan Har- 
rington is no mere social climber; he is 
more or less a symbol of the refinement 
latent in his own class as opposed to 
upper-class vulgarity. In the novel Mere- 
dith drew heavily on his own family back- 
ground and experience. Melchisedec Har- 
tington was drawn from his own 
grandfather, a tailor, and Evan’s sisters are 
the writer’s three aunts, thinly disguised. 


The Story: 


Melchisedec Harrington was a tailor 
with the bearing and manners of a great 
nobleman. When he died, his neighbors 
spoke fondly of him and wondered what 
his son, who was in Portugal, would do. 
His widow knew that the great Mel, as 
he was called, had left debts amounting 


to more than four thousand pounds, 
which Evan would want to repay. The boy 
was to go to Mr. Goren in London to 
learn the tailor’s trade. 

There had been three daughters in the 
tailor’s household, each of whom had mar- 
ried so well that they had thenceforth cut 
themselves apart from their father, a com- 
mon tradesman. Harriet had married a 
brewer, Andrew Cogglesby; Caroline had 
married Major Strike, and Louisa had be- 
come the Countess de Saldar. The count- 
ess decided that her brother Evan must 
also marry well, and she tried to ally him 
with Rose Jocelyn, who had money of her 
own. 

When Mrs. Harrington told Evan 
about old Mel’s debts, the son consented 
to go to London and learn his trade from 
Mr. Goren; not even the countess’ en- 
treaties and assurances that Rose loved 
him could dissuade him from his course. 
Setting out for London on foot, he met 
Jack Raikes, an old school friend. They 
went to the Green Dragon Inn, where they 
joined a group of men at dinner. Old Tom 
Cogglesby, brother of Andrew, the 
brewer, presided. Among those present 
were Harry Jocelyn, Rose’s brother, and 
Ferdinand Laxley, his friend. Evan and 
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Jack got into a drunken brawl involving 
much name calling and many threats. The 
gentlemen present scoffed at Evan’s choice 
of trade. Laxley challenged Evan to a 
duel, but on learning that Evan was the 
son of a tailor he haughtily declined to 
fight a common tradesman. 

The day after the tavern brawl, while 
watching a cricket match on the green, 
Evan met Rose Jocelyn and her party, 
which included the Countess de Saldar. 
He was prevailed upon to visit the 
Jocelyns at Beckley Court before he went 
to London. As he rode along beside Rose, 
one of the men with whom he had quar- 
reled the night before pointed him out 
as a tailor. At Beckley Court the countess 
was able to persuade Harry Jocelyn that 
Evan was not the tailor but that Jack 
Raikes was. Still, Laxley demanded that 
Evan deny his trade and fight the duel as 
a gentleman or else acknowledge it. 

Laxley was one of Rose’s suitors. Re- 
senting Evan, he continually challenged 
him to admit he was not a'real gentleman. 
Since claiming that he was a gentleman 
would mean a duel with Laxley, Evan 
resolved to leave Beckley Court. 

The countess, fearing to see all her 
plans ruined, prevailed upon Evan to seek 
the advice of his relatives. Harriet, Caro- 
line, and Andrew were also visiting at 
Beckley Court; Evan’s predicament con- 
cerned all of them. Andrew offered the 
young man a position in his brewery. 

Glorying in her position, Rose encour- 
aged her admirers to outrace each other 
{n an amateur steeplechase, the prize to 
be her handkerchief. Evan won the prize 
but was injured when thrown from his 
horse. 

There was a rumor in Lymport that at 
the age of sixteen the Countess de Saldar 
tried to run off with a certain George Up- 
loft. Melchisedec allegedly had chased the 
pair down and ended the romance. When 
Uploft appeared at Beckley Court, the 
countess brazenly defied him to recall her 
background. At dinner the conversation 
swung to old Mel, and during the last 


anecdote, which involved Mel’s oldest 
daughter, Caroline swooned and was 
taken from the room, but not before Up- 
loft recognized her as Mel’s daughter. 

Although confined to bed because of his 
injury, Evan was still determined to leave 
Beckley Court. The masquerade he was 
playing, pretending to be one of the 
upper class when he was actually a tailor’s 
son, was too much for him. That evening, 
seeing Rose in the garden, he followed her 
to claim the handkerchief which he had 
won. When he revealed his love, and she 
responded, he promised himself that he 
would disclose his base origin to her on 
the morrow. 

The next day Evan told Rose the facts 
about himself. She admitted that she al- 
ready knew his story and loved him in 
spite of it, and she promised to fight her 
family for the right to marry him. She also 
asked him to accept employment as her 
Uncle Melville’s secretary. 

Awaiting Evan’s arrival in London, Mr. 
Goren learned from Jack Raikes that Evan 
was loitering at Beckley Court. Mr. Goren 
wrote a complaint to Mrs. Harrington, 
who proceeded at once to Beckley Court. 
Stopping overnight at the Green Dragon 
Inn, she met the obstreperous Tom 
Cogglesby and tamed him with her ef- 
ficiency and good sense. Since both were 
going to Beckley Court, they traveled to- 
gether the next day. ‘Tom was on his way, 
he said, to help a tailor marry a gentle- 
woman, 

The social involvements at Beckley 
Court grew more tense. Laxley was 
blamed for an outrageous blunder in re- 
vealing the whereabouts of a runaway 
wife whom Lady Jocelyn had befriended, 
and he was sent away. The Countess de 
Saldar had a triumphant moment. Mrs. 
Harrington conducted herself with finesse _ 
in the midst of a difficult situation. 

But the Harringtons had been publicly 
exposed as the family of the tailoz 
Melchisedec. Evan, fearing that he had 
lost Rose, discovered that his sister, the. 
Countess de Saldar, was responsible for 
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the anonymous letter Laxley was supposed 
to have written. Failing in his entreaties 
to convince his sister to confess the truth to 
Lady Jocelyn, Evan decided to take 
the blame for Laxley’s dismissal. After de- 
claring his guilt to Lady Jocelyn, he wrote 
also to Laxley. Evan decided beforehand 
that if Laxley challenged him to a duel 
he would refuse the challenge. 

Juliana, Rose’s cousin and a_ plain- 
looking crippled girl, was in love with 
Evar. and had always been loyal to him. 
From the beginning she had known the 
facts about his background. When the 
question of his infamous deception involv- 
ing Laxley arose, Juliana refused to be- 
lieve ill of Evan. 

On the day of Evan’s departure from 
Beckley Court, Rose came to him and 
asked him if he had been responsible for 
Laxley’s Lumiliation. Feeling that if she 
truly loved him she would not need to ask, 
he refused to explain. Laxley arrived and 
took possession of Rose. A note from 
Juliana told Evan that she believed in 
him. 

In Mr. Goren’s shop Evan prepared to 
follow his trade. The Cogglesbys, receiv- 
ing Juliana as a guest in their home, set 
out to win Evan’s heazt for the invalid 
girl. But Evan still pined for Rose, who 
cut him cruelly when she met him on the 
street, 

When Andrew's brewery went bank- 


rupt and he lost all his property, the three 


sisters, who had been living in the Cog- 
glesby house, were forced to go to their 
mother in Lymport. At Evan’s request, 
Lady Jocelyn had taken Juliana, in poor 
health, back to Beckley Court. 

Juliana inherited Beckley Court upon 
the death of her grandmother. Just before 
she died, her malady being incurable, 
Juliana wrote to Rose and revealed Evan’s 
innocence. She also wrote a will leaving 
her estate to Evan. Meanwhile Rose, en- 
gaged to Laxley, felt herself bound by 
promise to Evan and sent for him to re- 
lease her before she could marry his rival. 
Evan did so with no show of self-sacrifice. 
Later Rose learned that Evan, rejecting 
Juliana’s bequest, had returned Beckley 
Court to Lady Jocelyn. 

Everyone had become indebted to Evan 
for his generosity; he himself had simply 
tried to make everyone happy. Lady 
Jocelyn and Rose went to Lymport to 
thank him. There Rose, speaking with 
Evan alone, asked him why he had 
blackened his name to her. No longer 
compelled to pretend anything about him- 
self, Evan rose manfully to the occasion. 
When he declared his love, Rose accepted 
him. Old Tom Cogglesby, delighted, of- 
fered to give Evan an income. 

The sisters went back to their former 
ways of life. Mrs. Harrington became 
Tom Cogglesby’s housekeeper. 


EVELINA 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Fanny Burney (Madame d’ Arblay, 1752-1840) 


Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1778 


Principal characters: 


Sir Joun Betmonrt, an English nobleman 

Eve ina, Sir John’s unacknowledged daughter 

Tue Rev. Mr. Vitxars, Evelina’s guardian 
Mapame Duvat, Evelina’s grandmother 

Lorp Orvitie, whom Evelina married 

Sm Clement WiLLoucsey, a gentleman of fashion 
Mars. Mirvan, Evelina’s patroness 
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Critique: 

This novel, written in the epistolary 
form so popular in the eighteenth century, 
still attracts attention, chiefly for its por- 
trayal of morals and manners. The author 
revealed her purpose in her subtitle, The 
History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into 
the World. Even though the reader may 
be repelled by the sugar-sweetness of a 
heroine who never draws an unkind 
breath from the beginning to the end of 
the story, the reader will be attracted to 
the descriptions of English social life and 
the idiosyncrasies of character revealed 
through the eyes of a seventeen-year-old 
girl. 

The Story: 

Evelina, abandoned by her father and 
her maternal grandmother upon the death 
of her mother, had been for many years 
the ward of the Rev. Mr. Arthur Villars, 
an English clergyman. At last her grand- 
mother, Madame Duval, wrote from 
France to say that she would take charge 
of the girl, providing proper proof of the 
child’s relationship were forthcoming. Mr. 
Villars refused, however, to send Evelina 
to France. He also objected to the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Mirvan, who wanted Eve- 
lina to join her family in London. He felt 
that Evelina, having been brought up 
carefully at Berry Hill in Dorsetshire, 
should not be exposed to the unhappiness 
of London society life, particularly so 
since her own father, Sir John Belmont, 
would not admit his parentage and she 
was without enough income to permit her 
to live as the Mirvans did. 

After some urging, he finally allowed 
Evelina to visit Lady Howard, Mrs. Mir- 
yan’s mother, at Howard Grove. A short 
time later Mrs. Mirvan and her daughter, 
who were delighted with Evelina, secured 
permission to have her accompany them 
to London. 

Almost at once she was swept into fash- 
ionable London life. Having grown up in 
the provinces, the city was a constant joy 
to her. She soon met Lord Orville and 
both were attracted to one another. On 


several occasions her lack of London man- 
ners caused her embarrassment and she 
expressed a desire to return to Dorsetshire. 
Sir Clement Willoughby was her chief 
tormentor. 

By chance she met her odious grand- 
mother, the vulgar and presumptuous 
Madame Duval. On an outing the French- 
woman became the subject of ridicule 
when she was pitched into a mudhole. 
Evelina met other of her relations and 
found them no better than her grand- 
mother. 

Madame Duval, attaching herself to 
the Mirvans, succeeded in making Evelina 
most unhappy. Evelina went reluctantly 
to the opera with her relatives and was 
made miserable by their crudeness. Hop- 
ing to escape them, she joined Sir Clem- 
ent, but was only further embarrassed 
when Sir Clement intentionally delayed 
his coach while escorting her to her lodg- 
ings. For that escapade Evelina was se- 
verely scolded by her guardian. In a 
letter to her he indicated that he lived in 
daily fears for her honor. He was relieved 
when he heard that the Mirvans were at 
last returning with her to Howard Grove. 

Lady Howard, urged on by Madame 
Duval, put forth the plan of forcing Sir 
John Belmont to acknowledge Evelina as 
his daughter. Mr. Villars did not approve 
of this action, as he had promised Eve- 
lina’s mother that the girl would never 
know her cruel and unnatural father. 

At Howard Grove, Evelina unknow- 
ingly participated in a cruel joke planned 
by Captain Mirvan and Sir Clement. 
Again made a laughing-stock, Madame 
Duval took to her bed after she had been 
sent upon a fool’s errand and had lost her 
false curls. 

When Sir John Belmont refused to ad- 
mit that Evelina was his daughter, Mad- 
ame Duval planned to take Evelina to 
confront Sir John in person and to de- 
mand his recognition. Mr. Villars would 
not listen to her proposal. He did agree, 
however, to let Evelina spend a month 
with her grandmother in London. Evelina 
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was unhappy under Madame Duval’s 
chaperonage because her vulgar relations 
attempted to use her to ingratiate them- 
selves with her fashionable friends. Sir 
Clement Willoughby visited Evelina 
while she was staying with her grand- 
mother, but Madame Duval embarrassed 
everyone by her uncivil remarks to him. 
She remembered the joke played on her 
at Howard Grove. 

In her London lodgings Evelina was 
instrumental in preventing the suicide of 
Mr. Macartney, an improvished Scottish 
poet. Out of pity for his plight, she re- 
lieved his need with money from her own 
purse. 

At a fireworks display Evelina was 
again chagrined, having been discovered 
by Lord Orville while she was in vulgar 
company. 

Madame Duval announced that she 
hoped to marry Evelina to the boorish 
young son of Mr. Braughton, a silver- 
smith. Mr. Braughton was Madame Du- 
val’s nephew. Evelina was much dis- 
tressed, the more so when her grandmoth- 
ers friends attached themselves to Lord 
Orville in a familiar manner. When Mr. 
Braughton asked his lordship’s custom for 
any silver the nobleman might want to 
buy, Evelina felt herself ruined forever 
in Lord Orville’s eyes. 

In her distress Evelina wrote to Mr. 
Villars, who ordered her to return imme- 
diately to Berry Hill. From there she wrote 
to her friend, Miss Mirvan, about her 
London adventures. A most painful sur- 
ne to her was a letter she had received 
rom Lord Orville, to whom she had writ- 
ten to disclaim responsibility for her rela- 
tives’ crudeness. His reply was so insulting 
that she became quite ill and had to be 
sent to a rest home at Bristol Hot Wells, 
where she went in the company of Mrs. 
Selwyn, a neighbor. 

At the watering place Evelina met 
many of her fashionable London friends, 
among them Lord Orville. He was so cour- 
teous that she had to forgive him for his 
impolite letter. As Evelina was beginning 


to feel at home once more among people 
of wealth and position, Mr. Macartney 
appeared and embarrassed her with his 
importunities. 

A new arrival at the baths was Miss 
Belmont, an heiress reputed to be Sir John 
Belmont’s daughter. Mrs. Selwyn, hear- 
ing of the girl’s identity, decided to learn 
more about Miss Belmont. Mrs. Selwyn 
was convinced that Evelina was the true 
daughter of Sir John. 

Mr. Macartney was trying to return 
the money Evelina had given him, bur 
she did not want her friends to learn that 
she had ever known him. She feared that 
they would suspect her of having had an 
affair with him. Lord Orville, however, 
encouraged her to see the unfortunate 
young poet. From Mr. Macartney, Eve- 
lina learned that he believed himself to be 
an unacknowledged son of Sir John Bel- 
mont. Evelina, realizing that she herself 
must be the sister of Mr. Macartney, did 
not reveal her knowledge. 

When Sir John Belmont returned 
to England, Mr. Villars was finally stirred to 
action against him, for by introducing to 
society the woman who posed as his 
daughter Sir John was indicating that 
Evelina was an impostor. Determined that 
Evelina should have her rights, Mr. Vil- 
lars prepared to force Sir John to acknowl- 
edge Evelina as his daughter. 

Through the good offices of Mrs. Sel- 
wyn and others the affair was at last un- 
tangled. The supposed daughter of Sir 
John proved to be the daughter of a pen- 
niless nurse, who had substituted her own 
child for Lady Belmont’s infant. Evelina, 
delighted to learn that Sir John’s attitude 
had been the result of error and not neg- 
lect, was happily reconciled with her fa- 
ther, who received her warmly. The 
impostor was treated with great kindness 
by all concerned as she herself was inno- 
cent of the design. She married Mr. Ma- 
cartney, who was also acknowledged by 
Sir John. Evelina, as Sir John’s daughter, 
was sought after by Lord Orville, to whom 
she gladly gave her hand in marriage. 
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EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Ben Jonson (15723-1637) 
Type of plot: Comedy of humors 
Time of plot: Late sixteenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1598 


Principal characters: 
KnowE Lt, an old gentleman 
Epwarp Know. tt, his son 
BrainworM, Knowell’s servant 
Downnicar, a plain man 
WELLBRED, his half-brother 


Kyrrery, a merchant 


Cartan BosaptL, a cowardly braggart 
Dame Kirexy, Kitely’s wife 


Cop, a water carrier 


Tis, Cob’s wife 


Critique: 

Every Man in His Humour amused and 
delighted literary London in 1598. Jon- 
son, a shrewd observer of human foibles, 
capitalized on these failings to create a 
new kind of dramatic comedy in accord- 
ance with the medieval theory of the four 
humors—hot, dry, cold, moist. ‘That is to 
say, each man contains within him these 
four elements, and when any one of 
these elements predominates in an indi- 
vidual, that person is given to a peculiar 
sort of folly and is called “humorous.” 
All comedy, of course, is based on aber- 
ration from the normal, but Jonson’s 
conscious design of marking each indi- 
vidual in his play by heightening his 
principal folly or shortcoming was a new 
departure in the drama and set the pat- 
tern for many subsequent plays by other 
hands in which the theory of humors 
was similarly employed. It is believed that 
Shakespeare acted in this play when it 
was first produced at The Curtain theater 
in the summer of 1598. The first pub- 
lished version was the folio edition of 
1616. 


The Story: 

In Hogsden, a conservative suburb 
north of London’s wall, Edward Knowell, 
a dignified, practical citizen, was some- 


what concerned over his son Edward’s 
interest in poetry. Old Knowell was fur- 
ther alarmed at the younger generation’s 
interests when his nephew Stephen, a 
country simpleton, showed interest in the 
gentle art of falconry. Old Knowell 
wished to have his son and his nephew 
engaged in more practical arts. 

One day he was handed a letter ob- 
viously meant for his son. The letter, 
signed by Wellbred, a London gallant, 
was an invitation to young Knowell to 
renew his association with a group of 
young madcaps. Old Knowell, having 
read the letter, and being convinced that 
his son was up to no good, had his serv- 
ant, Brainworm, deliver the letter to the 
youth in his study, with the directions 
not to reveal that the letter had been 
opened, Contrary to orders, Brainworm 
told his young master that old Knowell 
had read the letter. The young man, de- 
lighted with the prospect of high enter- 
tainment in the city, gave little thought 
to what his father might do. 

Meanwhile, in the city, Matthew, an 
urban fool, called on Captain Bobadill, 
a spurious cavalier who roomed in the 
low-class lodgings of Cob, a water carrier. 
Matthew, his taste having been ques- 
tioned by Downright, a plain-spoken mar, 
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asked for and received instructions in 
dueling from the braggart, swaggering 
city captain. 

In his house, nearby, Kitely, a mer- 
chant, discussed with Downright the 
dissolute ways of his brother-in-law, Well- 
bred, who roomed with the Kitelys. Well- 
bred had become the leader of a group 
of scoffers, young men who apparently 
had no respect for anyone or anything; 
their greatest sport was to discover fools 
and make sport of them. Kitely feared 
that his identity with this sporting crew 
might endanger his business reputation; 
besides, he was jealous of his wife. When 
Matthew and Bobadill called for Well- 
bred, Bobadill insulted Downright in 
Matthew’s behalf. Kitely, cautious, re- 
strained Downright from avenging his 
honor on the spot. 

Brainworm, young Knowell’s ally, ap- 
peared in Moorfields disguised as a dis- 
abled veteran for the purpose of inter- 
cepting old Knowell, who he knew would 
follow young Knowell into the city to 
spy on him. Brainworm encountered 
first, however, young Knowell and his 
cousin Stephen. To the latter he sold a 
worthless rapier. Soon afterward he en- 
countered old Knowell. The old gentle- 
man, out of pity, hired Brainworm, who 
had styled himself Fitz-Sword, as a per- 
scnal servant. 

Inside the city wall, their rendezvous 
the Windmill Tavern in London’s Old 
Jewry, young Knowell revealed to Well- 
bred that old Knowell had read Wellbred’s 
letter; the pair agreed that the only re- 
course was to make a joke of the situation. 
Stephen, Matthew, and Bobadill provided 
rare fun for young Knowell and Well- 
bred. Stephen assumed a ridiculous air of 
melancholy, which he thought befitted a 
lovesick poet; Matthew, a poetaster, re- 
flected this melancholy in what he 
thought was the urban manner. Bobadill 
provided entertainment with preposterous 
lies about his military experiences and 
with oaths which especially impressed 
rustic Stephen. Brainworm joined the 


group, revealed his true identity to the 
satisfaction of the duped Stephen, and 
reported to young Knowell that old 
Knowell had come to the city and was 
stopping at the house of Justice Clement. 

Kitely, meanwhile, obsessed with a 

owing fear that his wife might be un- 
faithful to him, decided to forego a 
profitable business transaction in another 
part of the city. Later he changed his 
mind, but before he left home he ordered 
his servant, Thomas Cash, to report im- 
mediately the coming to the house of 
Wellbred and his companions, or of any 
stranger. The young gallants came to the 
house shortly afterward. Cash, in despera- 
tion, enlisted Cob to carry the message 
to Kitely. Before Cob left, he was thrashed 
by Bobadill for making a speech against 
the use of tobacco. 

Having received the message at the 
house of Justice Clement, where he 
was doing business, Kitely hurried home, 
plagued by the imagination of a jealous 
husband. Cob, meanwhile, asked Justice 
Clement for a warrant for Bobadill’s 
arrest. When Justice Clement learned 
about Cob’s anti-tobacco speech, he 
sentenced Cob to jail, but through the 
good services of old Knowell, who was 
present, Cob received the warrant instead 
of a jail sentence. 

In Kitely’s house, Downright  re- 
proached his sister, Mistress Kitely, for 
permitting their brother, Wellbred, to 
use her house as meeting place for his 
mad company. Matthew, to the amuse- 
ment of young Knowell and Wellbred, 
read bits of stolen verse to Bridget, Kite- 
ly’s maiden sister. When Downright asked 
Wellbred and his followers to leave, 
rapiers were drawn. After Cash and the 
other servants had separated the antag- 
onists, Bobadill made brave gestures. As 
Wellbred and his companions left, Kitely 
entered excitedly and began a search for 
young Knowell, whose virtues were being 
praised by Mistress Kitely and Bridget. 
He feared the women had hidden the 
young man in the house. 
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Armed with a warrant and aroused by 
Kitely’s husbandly apprehensions, Cob 
went by his house to see that all was well 
with his wife Tib. He advised her to 
remain indoors and not to admit anyone. 

Meanwhile Brainworm, as the disabled 
veteran, returned, at the direction of 
young Knowell, to inform old Knowell 
that his son could be apprehended at Cob’s 
house, where an assignation was to take 
place. 

Downright arrived in Moorfields while 
Bobadill entertained young Knowell, 
Matthew, and Stephen with unbelievable 
accounts of his prowess as a swordsman. 
After Downright disarmed Bobadill easily 
and thrashed him, Matthew, frightened, 
ran back to the city. Stephen claimed the 
russet cloak which Downright left at the 
scene of the fight. 

Back in Old Jewry, Kitely continued 
to be tortured by his jealousy. Brain- 
worm, now disguised as Justice Clement’s 
man, Formal, entered and told Kitely 
that Justice Clement wished to see him 
immediately. While Kitely again admon- 
ished Cash to guard the house against all 
interlopers, Wellbred conspired with 
Brainworm for the marriage of young 
Knowell and Bridget. Wellbred, ever 
seeking amusement at the expense of 
others, suggested to Mistress Kitely that 
perhaps her husband was a philanderer. 
At this, Mistress Kitely departed to spy 
on the activities of her husband. Kitely 
returned to find his wife absent, and 
when he was told that she had gone to 
Cob’s house he followed, fearful that he 
had been cuckolded. Wellbred took the 
opportunity, while neither of the Kitelys 
was home, to take Bridget to the church. 

After their shameful conduct in Moor- 
fields, Bobadill and Matthew met in the 
city; Bobadill rationalized their coward- 
ice. They encountered Brainworm, still 
disguised as Formal, and gave him jew- 
elry and clothing to pawn for the price 


of a warrant to arrest Downright, who 
they said wore a russet cloak. 

The tricks played by Brainworm, 
young Knowell, and Wellbred began to 
rebound on the knavish threesome. Old 
Knowell went to Cob’s house, where he 
was told by the indignant Tib that she 
knew no Edward Knowell. At the same 
time, Mistress Kitely appeared and was 
suspected by old Knowell of being young 
Knowell’s mistress. Kitely arrived next. 
He and his wife exchanged bitter words 
of mistrust, for Kitely suspected old Know- 
ell of being his wife’s paramour, Mistress 
Kitely accused her husband of dalliance 
with Tib. Cob appeared and thrashed his 
wife for not obeying him. As a result 
of misunderstandings all around, Kitely 
insisted that all concerned present them- 
selves before Justice Clement. 

In the meantime, Brainworm, having 
assumed the disguise of a constable, and 
accompanied by Matthew and Bobadill, 
arrested Stephen, who was wearing 
Downright’s russet cloak. Brainworm’s 
mistake was quickly recognized, but when 
Downright himself approached, Matthew 
and Bobadill departed in haste. Down- 
right, although Stephen had surrendered 
the cloak, insisted that the matter be 
explained to Justice Clement. 

Practically all of the principals having 
gathered in the hall of his house, Justice 
Clement held an investigation of the 
misunderstandings which had taken place. 
Brainworm threw off his disguise and ex- 
plained his part in the confusion of the 
day. He was forgiven by his master, old 
Knowell. Young Knowell and Bridget, 
now man and wife, entered with Well- 
bred. Kitely and Mistress Kitely, as well 
as Cob and Tib, were reconciled after 
explanations had been made. Justice 
Clement, having seen peace and trust re- 
éstablished, dedicated the ensuing eve- 
ning to celebration and conviviality. 
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EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Ben Jonson (1572?-1637) 
Type of plot: Comedy of humors 
Time of plot: ae seventeenth century 
Locale: Not specified, but ostensibly London 
First presented: 1599 

Principal characters: 


MaciLenTeE, a malcontent 
Carto BuFrrong, a scoffer 


Soci1arvo, a wealthy country fool 


Sorp1po, a rural miser 
Funcoso, his son 


Punranvo_o, a fantastic knight 
Fastiious Brisk, a courtier 
Savioina, a lady of the court 


Critique: 

Every Man in His Humour having 
been the tremendous success it was, 
Jonson, possibly urged on by his fellow 
investors in the theater, wrote Every Man 
out of His Humour as a companion piece 
to his earlier success. In this play, pro- 
duced the following year, Jonson over- 
reached himself: there are too many 
characters and the plot seems to ramble 
unconscionably, One explanation for the 
comparative failure of the play lies in the 
fact that at the time of its composition 
Jonson was actively engaged in the so- 
called War of the Theaters, a controversy 
in which rival playwrights employed the 
stage to satirize each other and to ridicule 
actors of the rival companies. As a play, 
Every Man out of His Humour is a 
hodgepodge which manages somehow to 
work out; as personal satire it no longer 
holds meaning for the modern audience. 
Its subject and treatment, however, make 
it a work of particular interest to historians 
of literature. 


The Story: 


Macilente, disgusted by the injustices 
of society, had fled to the country. As he 
lay idly under a tree he overheard a con- 
versation between the wealthy young 
farmer, Sogliardo, and Carlo Buffone, a 
railing cynic whom the rustic bumpkin 
had chosen as his guide in becoming a 


gentleman. Macilente winced at Sogli- 
ardo’s presumption and at Buffone’s 
callous instructions to the foolish Sogli- 
ardo to spend his money liberally, to 
haunt the taverns, to frequent the the- 
ater, to have many creditors, and to 
assume a melancholy air. Buffone, see- 
ing Macilente and knowing him to be a 
malcontent, hurried away with Sogliardo, 
but in departing he told Macilente that 
they were going to Puntarvolo’s house. 

Still musing under the tree, Macilente 
next listened while Sordido, a miseriy 
farmer, consulted his almanac and hoped 
for rainy weather in order that his hoarded 
grain might soar in value. A farmhand 
delivered to Sordido a note, an official 
order for him to bring his grain to market. 
Sordido scorned the order and swore that 
he would hide his surplus harvest. 

In front of Puntarvolo’s house, Buffone 
and Sogliardo talked with the braggart 
courtier, Sir Fastidious Brisk. The three 
watched with amazement Puntarvolo’s 
return from the hunt. Puntarvolo, an old- 
fashioned, fantastic knight, was given to 
extravagances in the form of little home- 
coming plays which he wrote himself. 
Assuming the role of a strange knight, 
Puntarvolo approached his house, in- 
quired about the owner, and heard his 
virtues praised by his indulgent wife and 
her women. In anothet part of the play 
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Puntarvolo wooed his wife in the manner 
of a knight-errant. Sordido and his son, 
Fungoso, a law student in the city, ap- 
peared. Fungoso was so impressed with 
the stylish cut of Brisk’s clothes that he 
asked his uncle, Sogliardo, to get him 
money from Sordido, ostensibly for law 
books, but actually for a suit of clothes 
in the latest style. All the while hoping 
for rain, Sordido reluctantly gave his son 
money, but not enough. 

Reaction varied to Puntarvolo’s an- 
nouncement that he had wagered five 
thousand pounds at five-to-one odds that 
he and his wife and their dog could 
travel to Constantinople and back without 
a fatal mishap. Buffone saw in this ven- 
ture material for a colossal joke, while 
Brisk was interested in investing a hun- 
dred pounds in the venture. Fungoso, 
meanwhile, taken with Brisk’s courtly 
manner and dress, was pleased to learn 
that his brother-in-law, Deliro, was Brisk’s 
merchant. 

The next day Macilénte advised his 
friend Deliro to bridle his doting love 
for his wife, since this dotage caused the 
wife, Fallace, to react petulantly to De- 
liro’s affections. Fungoso, wearing a new 
suit, went to Deliro’s house and borrowed 
money from his sister, Fallace, in order 
to complete his costume. No sooner had 
he received the money than Brisk entered 
in a new suit. Fungoso, frustrated by this 
new development, wrote his father for 
more money. Brisk, meanwhile, bragged 
of his actually non-existent triumphs at 
court; he also made arrangements with 
Deliro for mortgaging his land in the 
country. Fallace, impatient with her work- 
a-day husband, admired Brisk’s courtli- 
ness and dreamed of becoming a court 
lady. 

In the aisles of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the meeting place of gallants and of small 
businessmen, Buffone, accompanied by 
Puntarvolo, tried to find two retainers for 
his newly-arrived gentleman, Sogliardo. 
Puntarvolo, who had with him a dog 
and a cat, explained that his wife had 
withdrawn from the Constantinople ven- 


ture and that the cat would go in her 
place. 

Brisk promised to take the hopeful 
Macilente to court if Macilente would 
purchase himself a fitting suit of clothes. 
Actually, it was Macilente’s purpose to 
discover Brisk’s true standing at the court. 
Fungoso and his tailor, ever in pursuit of 
the latest fashion, studied Brisk’s clothes 
as the knight talked to his companions. 
And Sogliardo, who desired to have every 
gentlemanly attainment, retained a brag- 
gart down-at-heels rascal, one Shift, as 
his servant and instructor in the gentle 
art of smoking tobacco. 

The good weather which prevailed in 
the country became the despair of Sordido. 
At last, in desperation, he attempted to 
hang himself, but he was rescued from 
that folly by the neighboring farmers, 
who would save him despite his despicable 
miserliness. The revelation to him of his 
evil nature caused him to have a change 
of heart; he vowed to be a kind and gen- 
erous neighbor henceforward. 

Having dressed themselves in new 
clothes, Brisk and Macilente appeared at 
the court, Macilente to observe court life 
and Brisk’s deportment. Macilente mar- 
veled at the inane discourse between 
Brisk and Saviolina, a court lady, and he 
was amused when Saviolina put Brisk out 
of countenance for his abominable habit 
of smoking. 

Fallace, meanwhile, dreamed of the 
virtues of courtier Fastidious Brisk and 
paid no attention to Deliro’s efforts to 
please her. When Macilente told them of 
Brisk’s folly at court, Deliro was deter- 
mined to foreclose on the knight. Fallace, 
shocked at Macilente’s disloyalty and 
eager to help Brisk, sent Fungoso, whom 
she gave money to buy himself a new 
suit, to warn Brisk of her husband’s in- 
tentions. 

Brisk failed to keep an appointment at 
the notary’s, where he was to contribute 
a hundred pounds to Puntarvolo’s ven- 
ture. Not finding Brisk immediately, 
Deliro had time to reconsider his plan. 
His dotage prevailing, he decided not to 
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foreclose on Brisk and he renounced 
Macilente’s friendship because Macilente, 
he felt, had unreasonably urged him to be 
more realistic in his attitude toward his 
wife. Sogliardo, meanwhile, was de- 
lighted with his man Shift, who pretended 
to be an ex-highwayman, but who was, in 
reality, a shiftless, cowardly indigent. 
Brisk made his belated appearance at the 
notary’s, with the explanation that he had 
been detained by ladies of the court. 
Fungoso, having gone to see his tailor, 
had failed in his mission to intercept 
Brisk. 

Puntarvolo prepared for his journey to 
Constantinople with his dog and cat. 
Sogliardo, persuaded by Buffone and 
Brisk that the time had finally come, de- 
cided to become a courtier. All of his 
acquaintances conspired to make a fool of 
him. Fungoso, in what he thought was 
the latest fashion, discovered Brisk to be 
wearing a new suit and was unhappy. 

At the palace foolish old Puntarvolo 
put his dog in the care of a surly groom. 
Macilente privately obtained the dog from 
the groom and poisoned it. Brisk and 
Puntarvolo told Saviolina that they were 
presenting to her an incomparable cour- 
tier, Sogliardo, and that this courtier en- 
joyed playing the part of a country boor. 
Confronted by clownish Sogliardo, Savi- 
olina insisted that she could detect the 
gentleman in him; she was appalled to 
discover that Sogliardo, who was not 
aware of the joke, was a rude peasant. 


When Puntarvolo missed his dog, he ac- 
cused Shift of doing away with the animal 
and threatened to beat the man. Shift, 
frightened, confessed, to the disenchant- 
ment of Sogliardo, that he had never had 
the courage to commit even one of the 
crimes of which he had boasted. 

At the Mitre Tavern, Buffone, who 
could not endure the follies and affecta- 
tions of court life, greeted his companions. 
Puntarvolo, dejected by the loss of his 
dog and the loss of his wager, was chaffed 
by Buffone. In a rage, Puntarvolo sealed 
Buffone’s lips with sealing wax. When 
the police arrived, everyone tried to flee. 
Brisk was seized. Fungoso, hiding under 
a table, was discovered and held to pay 
the reckoning for all the company had 
eaten and drunk. 

Macilente, seeing in the situation a 
chance to rid Deliro and Fallace of their 
humors, sent Deliro to rescue Fungoso 
at the tavern and Fallace to the jail to 
comfort Brisk. Deliro paid the bill at the 
Mitre Tavern. Fungoso declared that he 
was through with fashion forever. Maci- 
lente then sent Deliro to the jail to obtain 
Brisk’s release, after telling him that by 
so doing Deliro would be reconciled to 
his wife. At the jail Deliro, seeing Fal- 
lace’s interest in Brisk, was suddenly 
awakened from his dotage. Brisk was 
doomed to serve a term for his debts. 
Thus the air was cleared and all who had 
been taken with a specific folly were 
cured. 


EVERYMAN 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plot: Moral allego 

Time of ae Any Giese cf 

Locale: Any place 

Earliest extant version: 1508 

Principal characters: 

Gop 
DeatH 
EvERYMAN 
Goon-Drxps 
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Critique: 

This drama is one of the few morality 
plays to survive, thanks to four printed 
versions of the sixteenth century. In addi- 
tion, Everyman is almost the only morality 
play to appeal at all to modern audiences, 
and it has been produced several times 
within our century. Like other dramas of 
this type, it was written to teach a lesson, 
its characters being personified abstrac- 
tions of virtue and vice. With the medie- 
val church services largely conducted in 
Latin, short plays were adapted to moral 
teaching for the masses. 


The Story: 

One day a Messenger appeared to an- 
nounce a moral play on the summoning of 
Everyman. In the beginning of his life, 
he declared, man should look to the end- 
ing, for we shall see how all earthly pos- 
sessions avail little in the final reckoning. 
At first sin looks sweet, but in the end it 
causes the soul to weep in pain. 

Then God spoke. All ‘living creatures 
were unkind to Him. They lived with no 
spiritual thought in their worldly posses- 
sions. The crucifixion was a lesson they 
had forgotten. Man had turned to the 
seven deadly sins, and every year his state 
grew worse. Therefore, God had decided 
to have a reckoning of all men, lest man- 
kind should become more brutish than the 
beasts. 

At an imperative summons Death came 
to receive his instructions. He was or- 
dered to search out every man and tell him 
that he had to make a pilgrimage to his 
final reckoning. Death promised to be 
cruel in his search for each man who lived 
outside God’s law. 

Spying Everyman walking unconcern- 
Sai about te business, his mind on 
fleshly lust and treasure, Death bade him 
stand still and asked him if he had for- 
gotten his Maker. Then Death an- 
nounced that God had dispatched him in 
all haste to warn Everyman. Everyman 
was to make a long journey, and he was 
to take with him his full book of accounts. 
He was to be very careful, for he had done 


many bad deeds and only a few good ones. 
In Paradise he would soon be forced to 
account for his life. 

Everyman protested that death was 
farthest from his thoughts at the time. 
Death was adamant, setting no store by 
wordly goods or rank, for when he sum- 
moned all men must obey. Everyman 
cried in vain for respite. Then he asked if 
he must go on the long journey alone. 
Death assured him that he could take any 
companions who would make the journey 
with him. Reminding him that his life 
was only his on loan, Death said he would 
return very shortly; in the meantime 
Everyman would have an opportunity to 
find possible companions for his journey. 

Weeping for his plight and wishing he 
had never been born, Everyman thought 
of Fellowship, with whom he had spent 
so many agreeable days in sport and play. 
Fortunately he saw Fellowship close by 
and spoke to him. Seeing Everyman’s sad 
countenance, Fellowship asked his trou- 
ble. Everyman told him he was in deep 
sorrow because he had to make a journey. 
Fellowship reminded him of their past 
friendship and vowed that he would go 
anywhere with him, even to Hell. Great y 
heartened, Everyman told him of Death's 
appearance and his urgent summons. Fel- 
lowship thought of the long trip from 
which there would be no return and de- 
cided against accompanying Everyman. 
He would go with him in sport and play, 
he declared, or to seek lusty women, but 
he definitely refused to go on that pilgrim- 
age. 

oe down by this setback, Everyman 

thought of Kindred. Surely the ties of 
blood were strong. His Kindred swore that 
they would help him in any way they 
could, but when they heard that Every- 
man had to account for his every deed, 
good or bad, they knew at once the last 
journey he had in mind. They refused in 
one voice to go with him. Everyman ap- 
pealed directly to his favorite cousin, who 
said he would have gone willingly if it had 
not been for a cramp in his toe. 
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Still reflecting on his woes, Everyman 
thought of turning to Goods. All his life 
he had loved Goods. Goods heard his plea 
and offered to help him, but when asked 
to go on that journey to the highest judge 
of all, Goods promptly refused. Everyman 
reminded him that money is supposed to 
tight all wrongs. Goods disagreed with 
him. Anyway, if Everyman took Goods 
with him he would be the worse off, for 
worldly goods were not given, only lent. 

Everyman became ashamed of having 
sought unworthy companions. Calling 
aloud to Good-Deeds, he asked again for 
help. Good-Deeds answered feebly, for 
he was lying on the cold ground, bound by 
sins. Good-Deeds already knew of the pro- 
jected journey and wanted to go along, 
but he was too weak to stir. It was revealed 
that Good-Deeds had a sister, Knowledge, 
who would stay with Everyman until 
Good-Deeds could regain strength. 

Promptly Knowledge offered to go with 
him and guide him in his great need. 
Knowledge led him to Confession, who 
lived in the house of salvation, to ask for 
strength for Good-Deeds. Confession in 
pity gave penance to Everyman to shrive 
his soul. Accepting penance joyfully, 
Everyman scourged his flesh and after- 
ward Knowledge bequeathed him to his 
Savior. Thankfully Good-Deeds rose from 
the ground, delivered from sickness and 
woe. Declaring himself fit for the journey, 
Good-Deeds promised to help Everyman 
count his good works before the judgment 
throne. With a smile of sympathy Knowl- 
edge told Everyman to be glad and merry, 
for Good-Deeds would be his true com- 
panion. Knowledge gave a garment to 
Everyman to wear, a garment of sorrow 
which would deliver him from pain. 


Asking Good-Deeds if his account were 
ready, Everyman prepared to start his pil- 
grimage. Good-Deeds reminded him that 
three other companions would go part of 
the way: Discretion, Strength, and 
Beauty. Knowledge proposed also the Five 
Wits, who would be his counselors. After 
Kindred had called the new companions 
together, Everyman, now well fortified, 
set out on his last journey. 

Knowledge said that their first stop 
must be to see the priest, who would give 
Everyman unction and ointment, for 
priests perform the seven unctions as in- 
termediaries of God. Surely priests were 
man’s best hope on earth, in spite of the 
many weak and venal people who some- 
how were invested with holy orders. 

After receiving the last rites from the 
priest, Everyman prepared to meet Death. 
Again he was troubled, however, for one 
by one his companions left him. Even 
Knowledge refused to go with him into 
the presence of his Maker. Only Good- 
Deeds stayed with Everyman until the 
end. So it is with every man who must die. 
Knowledge, Strength, Beauty—all the 
other companions are a help in the jour- 
ney, but only Good-Deeds can face death, 

The Angel greeted Everyman as an 
elected spouse of Jesus. Taking him on 
high, he announced that Everyman was 
thus exalted by reason of his singular vir- 
tue. When Everyman's soul was taken 
from his body, his reckoning was crystal 
clear. So shall it be with every man, if he 
will only live well before his doom. 

Finally a Doctor appeared to remind all 
men that on the last journey, Beauty, 
Strength, Discretion, and the Five Wits 
forsake every man at the end; only Good- 
Deeds avail at the final judgment. 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 


Type of work: Short story 
Author: Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) 
tg of piot: Gothic romance 

ime of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: The House of Usher 
First published: 1839 
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Principal characters: 


Ropericx Usuer, a madman 


Mabe ing, his sister 
Tue Narrator, a visitor 


Critique: 

One of Poe’s greatest stories of terror, 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” com- 
bines plot and setting so that they seem 
one. From the first sentence to the last, 
the mood of desolation and impending 
doom never leaves us. There seems to be 
a series of climaxes, all building to the 
last horrible one. Poe’s choice of words 
and his figures of speech, always impres- 
sive, here seem even more than usual to 
set a scene of terror and horror. It is little 
wonder that this short tale should be 
considered as one of the world’s truly 
great short stories. 


The Story: 

As the visitor approached the House 
of Usher, he was forewarned by the ap- 
pearance of the old mansion. The fall 
weather was dull and dreary, the coun- 
tryside shady and gloomy, and the old 
house seemed to fit perfectly into the 
desolate surroundings. The windows 
looked like vacant eyes staring out over 
the bleak landscape. 

The visitor had come to the House of 
Usher in response to a written plea from 
his boyhood friend, Roderick Usher. The 
letter had told of an illness of body and 
mind suffered by the last heir in the an- 
cient line of Usher, and although the let- 
ter had strangely filled him with dread, 
the visitor had felt that he must go to 
his former friend. The Usher family, un- 
like most, had left only a direct line of 
descent, and perhaps it was for this rea- 
son that the family itself and the house 
had become one—the House of Usher. 

As he approached closer, the house ap- 
peared even more formidable to the visi- 
tor. The stone was discolored and covered 
with fungi. The building gave the im- 
pression of decay, yet the masonry had 
not fallen. A barely discernible crack ex- 
tended in a zigzag line from the roof to 


the foundation, but otherwise there were 
no visible breaks in the structure. 

The visitor entered the house, gave his 
things to a servant, and proceeded through 
several dark passages to the study of the 
master. ‘There he was stunned at the ap- 
pearance of his old friend. In Usher's 
cadaverous face his eyes were liquid, his 
lips pallid. His web-like hair was un- 
trimmed and floated over his brow. All 
in all, he was a depressing figure. In 
manner he was even more morbid. He 
was afflicted with great sensitivity and 
some strange fear. There were only a 
few sounds, a few odors, a few foods, 
and a few textures in clothing that did 
not fill him with terror. In fact, he was 
haunted incessantly by unnamed fears. 

Even more strangely, he was imbued 
with the thought that the house itself 
exerted great influence over his morale, 
that it had obtained influence over his 
spirit. Usher’s moodiness was heightened 
by the approaching death of his sister, 
Lady Madeline. His only living relative, 
she was wasting away from a strange 
malady which baffled the doctors. Often 
the disease revealed its cataleptic nature. 
The visitor saw her only once, on the 
night of his arrival. Then she passed 
through the room without speaking, and 
her appearance filled him with awe and 
foreboding. 

For several days the visitor attempted 
to cheer the sick master of Usher and 
restore him to health, but it seemed, 
rather, that the hypochondria suffered by 
Usher affected his friend. More and more 
the morbid surroundings and the ram- 
blings of Usher’s sick mind preyed upon 
his visitor. More and more Usher held 
that the house itself had molded his spirit 
and that of his ancestors. The visitor was 
helpless to dispel this morbid fear and 
was indeed in danger of subscribing to 
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it himself, so powerful was the influence 
of the gloomy old mansion. 

One day Usher informed his friend 
that Madeline was no more. It was his 
intention to bury her in one of the vaults 
under the house for a period of two 
weeks. The strangeness of her malady, 
he said, demanded the precaution of not 
placing her immediately in the exposed 
family burial plot. The two men took the 
encofiined body down into the burial 
vault beneath the house and deposited it 
upon a trestle, Turning back the lid of 
the coffin, they took one last look at the 
lady, and the visitor remarked on the sim- 
ilarity of appearance between her and 
her brother. Then Usher told him that 
they were twins and that their natures 
had been singularly alike. The men then 
closed the lid, screwed it down securely, 
and ascended to the upper rooms. 

A noticeable change now took posses- 
sion of Usher. He paced the floors with 
unusual vigor. He became more pallid, 
while his eyes glowed with even greater 
wildness. His voice was little more than 
a quaver, and his words were utterances 
of extreme fear. He seemed to have a 
ghastly secret which he could not share. 
More and more the visitor felt that 
Usher’s superstitious beliefs about the 
malignant influence of the house were 
true. He could not sleep, and his body 
began to tremble almost as unreasonably 
as Usher’s. 

One night, during a severe storm, the 
visitor heard low and unrecognizable 
sounds that filled him with terror. Dress- 
ing, he had begun to pace the floor of his 
apartment when he heard a soft knock 
at his door. Usher entered, carrying a 
lamp. His manner was hysterical, his eyes 


those of a madman. When he threw the 
window open to the storm, they were 
lifted almost off their feet by the inten- 
sity of the wind. Usher seemed to see 
something horrible in the night, and the 
visitor picked up the first book that came 
to hand and tried to calm his friend by 
reading. The story was that of Ethelred 
and Sir Launcelot, and as he read the 
visitor seemed to hear the echo of a 
cracking and ripping sound described in 
the story. Later he heard a rasping and 
grating, of what he knew not. Usher sat 
facing the door, as if in a trance. His head 
and his body rocked from side to side in a 
gentle motion. He murmured some sort 
of gibberish, as if he were not aware of 
his friend’s presence. 

At last his ravings became intelligible. 
He muttered at first, but spoke louder and 
louder until he reached a scream. Made- 
line was alive. He had buried Madeline 
alive. For days he had heard her feebly 
trying to lift the cofin lid. Now she had 
escaped her tomb and was coming in 
search of him. At that pronouncement, 
the door of the room swung back and on 
the threshold stood the shrouded Lady 
Madeline of Usher. There was blood on 
her clothing and evidence of superhuman 
struggle. She ran to her terrified brother, 
and the two fell to the floor in death. 

The visitor fled from the house in ter- 
ror. He gazed back as he ran and saw the 
house of horror split asunder in a zigzag 
manner, down the line of the crack he 
had seen as he first looked upon the old 
mansion. There was a loud noise, like the 
sound of many waters, and the pond at 
its base received all that was left of the 
ruined House of Usher. 


THE FAMILY AT GILJE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jonas Lie (1833-1908) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Norway 

First published: 1883 
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Principal characters: 


Captain JAcer, an army officer 


Jorcrn, his son 


Incer-Jonanna, his daughter 


Turnxa, another daughter 


Mars. JAcer, his wife 


Captain R6nnow, another officer 


ARENT Grip, a student 
Guuoge, the sheriff 
Critique: 

Ranking with Ibsen and Bjérmson, 
among nineteenth-century Scandinavian 
writers, Jonas Lie, unlike the other two, 
dealt almost exclusively with realistic ef- 
fects. He was himself in many respects 
a romanticist, but that part of his per- 
sonality did not often intrude into his 
novels. In The Family at Gilje the 
author portrayed the life of his neighbors, 
not moralizing or preaching but never- 
theless changing attitudes and prejudices. 
His readers seem to experience the prob- 
lems of characters in his stories, instead of 
merely witnessing them. It was this ability 
to project his readers into the plot that 
made Lie famous in his own time as well 
as in the present. 


The Story: 

It was obvious that Inger-Johanna was 
her father’s favorite. He was an army 
captain, in charge at Gilje. When a fellow 
officer, Captain Roénnow, stopped at the 
house, Captain Jager was delighted be- 
cause the guest seemed so charmed by 
Inger-Johanna. Mrs. Jager was a sister of 
the governor, and Captain Rénnow told 
the Jagers that he would petition the gov- 
ernor’s wife, with whom he was in favor, 
to take Inger-Johanna into their home for 
a year, so that she could learn the ways 
of society in the city. Gilje was a deserted 
mountain post and not at all suitable for 
a young lady of Inger-Johanna’s obvious 
charms. 

Captain Jager wanted his beloved 
daughter to visit her aunt, but when he 
learned the cost of the new clothing re- 
quired, he stormed at his poor wife and 
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could not be quieted. Perhaps his bluster- 
ing was caused by sorrow at losing his 
favorite, even though he was happy that 
she would have such a fine opportunity. 

Before Inger-Johanna left, she met a 
student named Arent Grip, the son of 
an old friend of her father’s. In spite of 
his radical ideas, the girl found him inter- 
esting and was glad that he too would 
be in the city. 

After the departure of his oldest 
daughter, the captain’s house was deso- 
late, for Thinka, another daughter, had 
gone to work for a judge in Ryfylke. 
Poor Jorgen, the only son, and a younger 
daughter were put through hours of les- 
sons to ease their father’s loneliness. 

Each letter from Inger-Johanna was 
read again and again. After her first shy- 
ness had worn off, she loved her life in 
the city. Parties and balls delighted her. 
Both Captain Rénnow and Arent Grip 
were present at many of the functions, 
her aunt having secured a place for Grip 
in her husband’s office. The aunt wrote 
also, confiding that she secretly hoped a 
match would develop between the girl 
and Rénnow, who was advancing rapidly 
and would be a good catch. The aunt was 
not so fond of Grip. She found him too 
spirited and unrestrained in expressing 
his unpopular ideas. But Inger-Johanna 
had completely won over her aunt, who 
insisted that the girl return home for a 
visit and then come back to the city for 
another season. 

During his daughter’s visit Captain 
Jager was almost gay. Grip called on the 
family again and arranged to spend much 
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time alone with Inger-Johanna. They took 
a surveying trip into the mountains with 
her father and Jérgen, and Grip found 
Jorgen a bright lad who deserved a better 
education. In his talks with Inger-Jo- 
hanna, Grip claimed that fundamentals 
were all that mattered in life, not the 
external symbols of success. He wanted 

eople to be themselves, not influenced 
i worldly values. 

Inger-Johanna returned to the city be- 
fore Thinka came home for a visit. The 
younger daughter had fallen in love with 
a young clerk in her uncle’s office, but 
when her relative learned of the affair, 
he fired the clerk, who was poor and 
without prospects. Thinka thought often 
of him after her return home. Her parents 
urged her to forget him. 

Sheriff Giilcke called at Gilje and found 
Thinka attractive. Because his wife had 
died only three months before, he could 
say nothing so soon after his loss; but 
during his stay he often cast an appreci- 
ative eye toward Thinka. She, in the 
meantime, wrote long letters to her sister, 
to tell of her love for the poor clerk, 
for whom she had promised to wait. Inger- 
Johanna, tiring of balls and city life, wrote 
that she remained only to please her aunt 
Grip had changed her way of thinking, 
ms her see the uselessness of such a 
ife. 

Jorgen went to the city to school. Grip 
tutored him, but said that Jérgen should 
be sent to England or to America to learn 
a mechanic’s trade, because that was the 
field in which he had great talent. Later 
Jorgen did sail for England, then to 
America, a fact which Captain Jager for- 
ever held against Grip. 

Thinka was right in her fear that she 
would never be allowed to marry her clerk. 
Sheriff Gilcke asked for her hand, and 
because she was without will to deny her 
father’s wishes, she accepted the older 
man. After the marriage she was a good 
and faithful wife, acting almost as a nurse 
to her husband. He was kind to her and 


gave her her every desire, but her heart 
was sad. Inger-Johanna, sorry that her 
sister had no will of her own, refused to 
accept the idea that women were to bend 
to the will of their fathers and husbands. 

Inger-Johanna was soon to be tested. 
Captain Rénnow wrote her father for her 
hand. It was the proudest moment of 
Captain Jager’s life. At first Inger-Johanna 
accepted, for Grip had made no proposal 
and she knew that Rénnow was the man 
her father desired for her. Before the 
wedding, however, she returned suddenly 
from the city. She admitted to herself 
and to her family that she could love no 
one but Grip and could not marry Roén- 
now. Although her father was bitterly dis- 
appointed, he could not force his favorite 
daughter to marry against her will. Sorrow- 
fully he wrote his old friend his decision. 

From that day on Captain Jager’s health 
rapidly failed. He suffered dizziness and 
weakness. He was forced to take a leave 
of absence from his military duties. One 
day his carriage did not return home. 
When the servant went to look for him, 
he found the horse standing at the foot 
of Gilje hill, the reins loose on the ground. 
The captain of Gilje was dead. 

Twenty years passed. Mrs. Jager was 
dead and Jérgen doing well in America. 
Inger-Johanna, a schoolteacher, taught the 
children the ideas and ideals she had 
learned from Grip. He, meanwhile, wan- 
dered over the land, a drunkard and an 
ascetic by turn. He carefully avoided 
Inger-Johanna, but constantly sought 
news of her. Finally he went to her school 
and stood by the window to hear the 
sound of her voice. He saw her face again 
as she looked out into the night. He left 
then, sick with pneumonia. When word 
of his illness reached Inger-Johanna, she 
went to him and nursed him until his 
death. Often he was irrational, at times 
completely lucid. After his death she 
knew that he had given her her only rea- 
son for living, her spirit for truth and 
freedom. 


THE FAMILY REUNION 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: T. §. Eliot (1888- ) 
Type of plot: Symbolic allegory 
Time of plot: Twentieth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1939 


Principal characters: 


Amy, Lapy Moncuensery, an old lady 


Harry, her son 
Acarua, her sister 


Downtne, Harry’s servant 


Mary, Amy’s ward 


Critique: 

This play, with references and images 
borrowed from the Orestes story, has 
many of the attributes of Greek tragedy. 
There is a chorus; the Eumenides take 
a part; and the tone is fatalistic. More 
than this, however, the treatment is po- 
etical enough to allow complex meanings 
within a simple dramatic framework. 
One theme is the decay of an English 
gentle family, bound by conservatism. An- 
other is the search man makes for a way 
of life. Probably the whole meaning is 
to be approached only through allegory. 
Eliot, in The Family Reunion, shows 
those rare gifts which have made him one 
of the truly great poets of our time. 


The Story: 

Amy, Lady Monchensey, was reluctant 
to have the lights turned on. She had to 
sit in the house from October until June, 
for in winter the sun rarely warmed the 
cold earth of northern England. Since 
all she could do was measure time, she 
hardly wanted to make night come too 
soon. 

The whole family, except her three 
sons, had gathered to celebrate her birth- 
day, and the sons were expected that eve- 
ning. The conversation while they wait- 
ed out the time was tasteless. Gerald and 
Charles, Amy’s brothers-in-law, felt that 
the younger generation did not accept 
its responsibilities. Ivy and Violet, her 


younger sisters, agreed that youth was 
becoming decadent. When they asked 
Mary her opinion, as a representative of 
the new generation, Amy’s ward was net- 
tled. Nearing thirty, she had always been 
poor and had remained unmarried; she 
thought she belonged to no generation. 

Amy lived only to keep Wishwood, the 
family estate, together. Since her hus- 
band’s death, she had been head of the 
house. She knew her family, settled in 
its ways, was getting older; soon death 
would come as a surprise for them all. 
Only Agatha, her other sister, seemed to 
find a meaning in death. Harry, the old- 
est son, had been gone eight years. Amy 
hoped he could drop back into the old 
routine at the family home, but Agatha 
was doubtful, The past was over; the fu- 
ture could be built only on the present. 
When Harry came back he could not 
take up life where he left off, because he 
would be a new Harry. 

The others began speculating. None 
had liked Harry’s wife, a demanding 
woman who oer persuaded him to take 
her away from Wishwood. On their tray- 
els she had been lost at sea, apparently 
swept overboard in a storm. Amy said 
they must feel no remorse for her death. 

Harry surprised them by being the first 
of the sons to arrive. When he seemect 
upset because the blinds were not drawn, 
the others reminded him that in the coun- 
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try there was no one to look in. But 
Harry kept staring at the window. He 
could see the Eumenides, the vengeful 
spirits. They had been with him a long 
time, but only at Wishwood could he see 
them. He greeted the assembled company 
with an effort. 

Harry became impatient when the rel- 
atives began talking of all the old things 
waiting at home for him. Nothing had 
ever happened to them; they had gone 
through life half asleep. Harry, however, 
was doing some soul searching. In mid- 
Atlantic he had pushed his wife over- 
board. Now the Furies were always with 
him. 

Only Agatha seemed to understand 
him. The others thought him overtired 
and urged him to go lie down for a while. 
When he left, they decided to invite Dr. 
Warburton for dinner so that the family 
doctor could have a Jook at him. 

Charles and Gerald called in Down- 
ing, Harry’s servant, to question him. 
Violet and Ivy objected because they 
feared scandal. Agatha, however, made 
no objection, because questioning Down- 
ing was as irrelevant as calling in Dr. 
Warburton. Downing seemed to be frank. 
He hardly thought Harry’s wife had had 
the courage to commit suicide, and while 
he was a little distrait, Harry had always 
appeared normal. The only thing amiss 
that Downing had noticed was that Har- 
ty had always been too much with his 
wife. 

Mary appealed to Agatha for help in 
getting away from Wishwood. She knew 
that Amy wanted her to stay on and 
marry Harry; in that way Amy would 
have a tame daughter-in-law for a com- 
panion. But Agatha refused help. Mary 
should have had the courage to leave 
earlier; since Harry had returned she 
could not run away. 

When Harry talked with Mary about 
his fears and doubts, she tried to under- 
stand his feeling that change was inevi- 
table. They reminisced of the hollow 
tree in which they had played as children 
and of their regret when Amy had it cut 


down. Harry saw the Furies again in the 
window embrasure. Startled by his man- 
ner, Mary pulled back the curtains to 
show that nothing was there. 

Dr. Warburton came early for dinner 
to have a confidential talk with Harry. 
He tried to attack Harry’s disturbance 
indirectly by warning him that Amy’s 
health was very poor and that Harry must 
take the burden of Wishwood off her 
shoulders. Harry recalled the unpleasant- 
ness of his boyhood when being good 
meant pleasing Amy. Abruptly, he de- 
manded to know something of his fa- 
ther. The old doctor assured him that 
there had been no scandal. His father 
and mother had just agreed to separate, 
and his father had gone abroad to die. 

A police sergeant came to tell the fam- 
ily that John, having suffered a slight 
concussion in an auto accident, could not 
be there for the birthday dinner. Al- 
though the family buzzed with the news, 
Harry shocked them with his statement 
that it hardly mattered because his broth- 
er John was unconscious all the time 
anyway. 

A long-distance call came from Arthur, 
the other brother. He had been in an 
accident too, and his license had been 
suspended for drunken driving. 

Still troubled about his father, Harry 
pressed Agatha for more details. Agatha 
remembered his father’s failings, but his 
mother had complemented his weakness- 
es. Then Agatha lost her repressions and 
told the truth. While Amy was pregnant 
with Harry, her husband had plotted to 
kill her. Agatha had talked him out of his 
scheme; she could not bear to think of 
destroying the new life Amy was carry- 
ing. 

vt that news Harry felt a great release, 
for the curse of the house seemed clear- 
er. When the Eumenides appeared again, 
Harry was no longer frightened. He knew 
at last that the Furies were not pursuing 
him; he was following them. Harry de- 
cided to leave Wishwood. 

Amy, furious at the news that Harry 
was going away, blamed Agatha, the 
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younger sister who had stolen her hus. 
band thirty-five years ago and now was 
taking her son. 

Mary pleaded with Agatha to stop 
Harry’s departure, but to no avail; Har- 
ty had crossed the frontier of reality. 
Then Mary asked her help in getting a 
situation, perhaps a fellowship, so she 
could leave too. As the two women be- 
came more confidential, they each re- 
vealed they had also seen the Eumen- 
ides. That knowledge was a bond unit- 


ing them outside the stifling confines of 
Wishwood. When they talked with 
Downing, he confessed he had seen the 
Furies but he had paid little attention to 
them; they were Harry’s ghosts. 

Just before she died, Amy began to 
understand what was happening at Wish- 
wood. Agatha and Mary brought in the 
birthday cake and blew out the candles 
as they circled around it. The rest of the 
family began talking about the will. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


Type of work: Autobiography 

Author: W. H. Hudson (1841-1922) 

Type of plot: Reminiscence and nature notes 
Time of plot; Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Argentina 

First published: 1918 


Principai characters: 


W. H. Hunson, a sensitive, imaginative boy 


Mr. Hupson, his father 


Mars. Hupson, his mother 


Dow Pascuata, a neighbor 
Don Evanisto PeNatva, another neighbor 


Critique: 

William Henry Hudson wrote his auto- 
biography while in bed during a six- 
weeks’ illness. On the second day of his 
illness, beginning to have a clear and vivid 
vision of his childhood, he decided to 
write out the picture. The vision stayed 
with him, and, between bouts of fever 
and sleep, he continued to record the im- 
pressions he had of his early life on the 
pampas of Argentina. ‘The result was aptly 
named Far Away and Long Ago, for he 
was an old man writing of his life between 
the years of three and sixteen. This book, 
revealing Hudson as a naturalist, a poet, 
and a mystic, is written in the beautiful 
and limpid prose of which he was a master. 


The Story: 

W. H. Hudson’s father was a colonist 
in South America, engaged in raising cat- 
tle, running a store, and being so amiable 


to everyone that he finally lost almost all 
his possessions. The mother was a stanch- 
ly religious New Englander, known in 
the whole section south of Buenos Aires 
as a good woman and kind friend. Hud- 
son’s parents loved people so well that 
their house became a regular stopping 
place for all travelers. 

Even in childhood Hudson was inter- 
ested in people of all sorts and in eve 
kind of bird, animal, and insect. Though 
there were many children in the family, 
he himself was almost a solitary wanderer. 
At one time his mother, who shared his 
intense love of nature, was worried be- 
cause he often stood alone and transfixed. 
Finally she followed him, only to find he 
was watching a bird on its nest; she was 
satished that he was not eccentric but that 
he merely wanted to be by himself. 

Hudson believed that in little children 
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the sense of smell was as important to 
their pleasure as sight and sound. To him, 
as far back as he could remember, the 
smells of the pampas grasses and flowers, 
of the cattle and horses, of the garlic and 
cumin-seed seasoning, of the Saladero or 
slaughtering grounds were as vivid as the 
coloring of the parakeets and flamingos, 
the feel of bristly thistleweed, or the love- 
ly sounds of flocks of pipits. 

The house in which he was born was 
called “The Twenty-five Ombu Trees” 
because that many huge, century-old 
Ombu trees around the house made the 
place a landmark on the open pampas. 
‘There was also one other tree on the place 
—an unnamed variety—which blossomed 
so freely and deliciously each November 
that neighbors, smelling the blossoms on 
the wind, would come to beg a branch to 
perfume their own houses. 

When the family moved, Hudson 
found around his second home many 
other kinds of trees, black acacia, Lom- 
bardy poplar, red willow, peach, pear. 
These he came to love by smell, sight, and 
touch when he was still too small to wan- 
der far from the house. 

There were birds—hawks, cowbirds, 
doves, pigeons, eagles, pipits—and ani- 
mals, domestic and wild, to entertain him. 
There were thousands of rats nearby that 
had to be smoked out periodically. One 
day, while the men were pouring deadly 
fumes down the rat holes, Hudson was 
watching. Suddenly he saw a small arma- 
dillo trying to escape by furiously digging 
a new hole. He caught hold of its scaly 
tail and tried to pull the animal back- 
wards. The armadillo paid no attention to 
him but kept on digging, kicking the dirt 
back into his face. Before long Hudson 
found himself pulled to the ground as 
he clung stubbornly to the animal’s tail. 
The contest was small-boy pride against 
animal desperation, and it was not until 
his arm had been pulled down into the 
hole that Hudson let go. 

He found snakes fascinating, particu- 
larly a colony that lived under the floor- 
ing of the house. As he lay in bed, he 


could hear them moving around, and he 
often wondered whether they would coil 
around his legs if he slid to the floor. Until 
he fell asleep, he could hear their conver- 
sations go on, conversations that were a 
series of sighing sounds, then twenty or 
thirty ticks, then the sighing sounds again. 

When he was six years old, he was 
given a pony and allowed to roam at will 
over the pampas. His interests in nature 
increased, as did his acquaintance with 
new species. 

He also learned to know people better 
because he learned that his neighbors 
were invariably kind to a little boy who 
wanted only to find out what new birds 
were around. 

One place he visited often was Los 
Alamos, near a stream that was a delight 
to him because of the running water, the 
earthly odors, and the numbers of birds. 
Dona Pascuala lived at Los Alamos; she 
was old and wrinkled, her hair white, 
and her face as brown as the cigar she 
had constantly in her mouth. She was 
always interested in the Hudsons. One 
day she came to tell them that rain which 
had fallen for weeks would surely stop 
soon. Her saint was St. Anthony, and 
she had always treated him well with 
candles, flowers, and devotion. And this 
was how he treated her! She thought it 
was time he learned how so much water 
felt; she had tied a string to his legs and 
let him down the well with his head in 
the water, and there he would stay until 
the rain stopped. 

The Hudsons’ nearest neighbors were 
the Royds, the husband a handsome Eng- 
lishman who wanted to make his fortune 
from cheese made of sheep’s milk, and 
the wife a huge, indolent woman, a na- 
tive of good birth. They had colored serv- 
ants and two daughters. Their younger 
daughter was, Hudson thought, the most 
beautiful child he had ever seen. Her 
constant companion was a child of her 
own age, a mulatita, as dark as the white 
child was tair, with features so refined 
that no on supposed her father had been 
anything but a handsome Englishman 
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The family and servants lived happily to- 
gether, but the native servants thought it 
below them to milk sheep and the cheese 
project fell through. Then Mr. Royd went 
to Buenos Aires and slit his throat. His 
wife considered her meeting with him in 
her girlhood the great calamity of her life. 

As he grew older, Hudson came to 
know Don Evaristo Pefalva, who was re- 
garded as the grand old man of the plains. 
At first it was a little difficult for Hudson 
to reconcile his religious teachings with 
Don Evaristo’s home life, but he realized 
that all the countryside thought well of 
the old man who, when called upon, al- 
ways responded in time of need. The 
thing that worried young Hudson was 
that Don Evaristo had six wives all living 
happily together. 

About the time Hudson was fifteen, he 
caught typhus fever while on a visit to 
Buenos Aires, an unsanitary town on a 
plain with no water to be had other than 


the silted river water bought by the buck- 
etful at the door. While he was ill, he 
began to realize that he might have to 
leave all the pleasures of childhood be- 
hind him. Before he could reason with 
himself that he could keep his reactions 
to nature and make them the basis of his 
life’s work, he was brought down with a 
case of rheumatic fever so acute that the 
doctors despaired of his life. The disease 
left him with a permanently weak heart. 
He went through a bad time trying to 
straighten out his religious beliefs until 
an older brother came back from England 
and brought him up-to-date on the course 
of religion vs. science, the battle being 
fought over Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Then he worked out a philosophy of life 
which convinced him that he was a mys- 
tic. That belief served to make life easier 
for a man who did not know whether he 
had one or fifty years left to him. 


THE FATHER 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: August Strindberg (1849-1912) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Sweden 
First presented: 1887 
Principal characters: 
A CapTatn oF CavALRY 
Laura, his wife 
Berrtua, their daughter 


Dr. OstERMakk, the village physician 
Tue Pastor, Laura’s brother 


Marearet, an old nurse 
Nopp, a soldier 


Critique: 

This play deals with the problem of a 
man’s relationships with his mother and 
his wife. Rejected by his own mother, the 
captain had tried to find a mother-wife, 
who, assuming that role, rejected the 
lover-husband. Since the wife loathed her 
role of wife, she tried to undermine the 
man who had destroyed her maternal re- 
lationship to him. The problem here is 
the battle of the sexes which concerned 


Strindberg in most of his work. Also a 
factor in the domestic relationship is the 
antagonism of science and religion, with 
the wife showing ignorance and suspicion 
of the former. The theme of the play is 
initiated by a relatively trivial problem; 
that of Néjd’s paternity, which expands 
first into a study of marital differences and 
then into an analysis of antagonism be- 
tween Man and Woman. 
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The Story: 


When a trooper named Néjd got a serv- 
ant girl in trouble, the Captain sent an 
orderly to bring Néjd to face the Pastor. 
The culprit, vague about his affair with 
Emma, hinted that the paternity of her 
child was uncertain. The Pastor told 
Néjd that he would have to support the 
child, but the soldier claimed that Ludwig 
should contribute also, since it was pos- 
sible that Ludwig was the real father. ‘The 
Captain declared angrily that the case 
would go to court. After Néjd had gone, 
the Captain berated the Pastor for his 
gentle treatment of the soldier. The 
Pastor said he thought it a pity to saddle 
Nojd with the support of a child if he 
were not the real father. 

The Captain was married to the Pas- 
tor’s sister Laura. In his house, com- 
plained the Captain, there were too many 
women: his mother-in-law, a governess, 
old nurse Margaret, his daughter Bertha. 
The Captain, worried about his daugh- 
ter’s education, which was being in- 
fluenced in all different directions by the 
people around her, deplored the incessant 
struggle between men and women. 

After the Pastor had gone, Laura en- 
tered to collect her household money. His 
affairs near bankruptcy, the Captain asked 
her to keep an account of the money she 
spent. Laura asked him his decision about 
Bertha’s education. Laura objected when 
he announced his intention to send her to 
town to board with Auditor Sifberg, a 
freethinker, but the Captain reminded 
her that a father had the sole control of 
his children. When Laura brought up the 
subject of Néjd’s affair, the Captain ad- 
mitted that the paternity would be difh- 
cult to decide. Laura scoffiingly claimed 
that if such were the case even the child 
of a married woman could be any other 
man’s offspring. . 

Laura confided to Dr. Ostermark, the 
new village doctor, her suspicion that her 
husband was mentally ill. He bought 
books he never read, and he tried to 


fathom events on other planets by peering 
through a microscope. He had become a 
man who could not stand by his decisions, 
although he was most vehement when he 
first uttered one. 

Speaking privately with his old nurse, 
the Captain expressed his fear that his 
family was plotting against him and that 
something evil was about to happen. 

The family quarrel was clearly outlined 
when Bertha complained to her father 
that her grandmother was trying to teach 
her spiritualism and had even told the girl 
that the Captain, who was a meteorologist 
by profession, was a charlatan. Bertha 
agreed with her father that she ought to 
go away to study, but Laura boasted that 
she could persuade Bertha to stay home. 
She hinted again that she could prove the 
Captain was not Bertha’s father. 

Dr. Ostermark explained to Laura that 
she had been mistaken about her hus- 
band; he had used a spectroscope, not a 
microscope, to examine the elements on 
other planets. Still, the doctor said, he 
would watch the Captain for further signs 
of insanity. Laura also told the doctor 
that the Captain feared he was not 
Bertha’s father; quite obviously Laura had 
planted this idea in the Captain’s mind. 
When he began to worry over his daugh- 
ter’s paternity, old Margaret tried to reas- 
sure him. 

It became impossible for the Captain to 
allow his wife to continue her persecution 
of him. She had intercepted some of his 
mail, thereby thwarting him in the prog- 
ress of his scientific ventures. He further 
accused her of spreading among his 
friends the idea that he was insane. Afraid 
that under such provocation he might lose 
his reason, he appealed to his wife’s self- 
ishness. It would be to her best interests 
for him to remain sane, he said, since in- 
sanity might lead to his suicide, which 
would invalidate her right to collect his 
life insurance. She could assure his sanity 
by confessing that Bertha was not his 
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child, a suspicion which was undermining 
his sanity. 

When she refused to admit a sin of 
which she was not guilty, he reminded her 
that in doing so she would gain sole con- 
trol of Bertha’s future. The tables were 
turned. Now the Captain began to believe 
that Bertha was not his child and Laura 
began to insist that she was. The Cap- 
tain, recalling the circumstances of 
Bertha’s birth, recollected how a solicitor 
had told Laura that she had no right of in- 
heritance without a child. At that time the 
Captain had been ill. When he recovered, 
Bertha had been born. 

The Captain understood the power his 
wife had held over him. He had loved her 
at first as he would love a mother; she had 
loathed him after he became her lover. 
Laura showed him a letter she had forged 
in which he confessed his insanity and 
said that she had sent the letter to court. 
Boasting that she had employed him only 
as a breadwinner, she declared that she 
would use his pension for Bertha’s educa- 
tion. In anger, the Captain hurled a lamp 
at her. 

Laura succeeded in locking her hus- 
band in another room while she examined 
his private papers. Although the Pastor 
saw through her scheme, she dared him to 
accuse her. The doctor arrived with a 


strait jacket shortly before the Captain, 
armed with literary evidence of cases in 
which a child’s paternity had been ques- 
tioned, burst into the room. His talk was 
so erratic and his raving about conjugat 
fidelity so wild that when the doctor told 
him he was insane, the Captain acknowl- 
edged his own madness. 

Bertha, accusing him of a deliberate at- 
tempt to injure her mother, announced 
that he was not her father if he behaved 
so badly. The Captain, in reply, told her 
that her soul was in two parts; one was a 
reflection of his own, and to preserve it he 
intended to destroy the part which was 
not his. He seized a revolver but found it 
empty. Bertha ran out screaming. 

Old Margaret soothed the raving man 
by talking softly to him of his childhood, 
and when he was off guard she slipped 
the strait jacket on him. Seeing him 
seated, helpless and dejected, on the sofa, 
Laura nearly repented the course she had 
taken as the Captain piteously described 
his life of torment with mother, wife, and 
child, all of whom had rejected him. After 
she had assured him that Bertha was his 
own child, the Captain, calling to old 
Margaret for comfort, suffered a stroke. As 
he lay unconscious Bertha ran to her 
mother, who caressed her and called the 
girl her own daughter. 


THE FIELDS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Conrad Richter (1890- 

Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Northwest Territory, later Ohio 
First published: 1946 


Principal characters: 


Saywarp WHEELER, a woods woman 


Portius, her husband 


Genny Scurrag, her sister 


Wwirr Luckett, her brother 


RESOLVE, 
GUERDON, 
KINZIE, 
SuLtz, 
Hutpau, 
SootH, 
Lipsy, 
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Dezta, and 
Mercy, her children 


Jaxe TeNcu, a white runner 
Mistress BarTRAM, a schoolteacher 
Jupan MacWuiten, a neighbor 


Critique: 

The Fields is the second novel in a 
trilogy, beginning with The Trees and 
ending with The Town, which traces 
the growth of a pioneer settlement in 
Ohio. In The Fields the primeval trees 
have begun to disappear and farming be- 
comes important. The settlement builds 
a meeting house and a school, and cabins 
spring up close to each other along the 
riverbank. Sayward Wheeler is still the 
mainstay of her family and of the settle- 
ment as well, but Portius, her husband, 
begins to assume an important position 
as a schoolteacher and a lawyer. Very lit- 
tle of historical importance happens in 
the novel, but the reader can feel the 
gradual lightening of the pioneers’ minds 
as they come out from under the trees 
and slowly build up their community. 


The Story: 


Portius Wheeler’s family had written 
from Boston to the trader at the post near 
Sayward’s cabin to inquire about the 
woodsy girl Portius was living with. Say- 
ward told the trader to write back that 
she was a woods girl, all right, and she 
could not read or write, that she had mar- 
ried Portius legally even if the ceremony 
had taken place while Portius was drunk, 
but that she was not keeping him from re- 
turning to the Bay State because she had 
not known that his family had written 
Portius to come home. She said Portius 
could have gone back if he had had a 
mind to, but since he wanted to remain 
she was staying with him. 

Genny helped Sayward when the 
Wheelers’ first boy was born. At the time 
Portius had gone on business to the ter- 
ritory seat. He was away for days. Know- 
ing he was no woods man, Sayward re- 


membered stories of Indian atrocities 
along the trace. When he finally came 
home, he would not look at his son, but in 
his powerful voice told Sayward that the 
Chillicothe convention had ratified the 
constitution. Now they lived in Ohio 
State. He warmed so to his subject of 
politics and government in the wilder- 
ness that he scared the baby, who yelled 
until Portius had to look at his son. It 
was a question of who was the more 
scared, father or child. Sayward thought 
Portius should get used to children be- 
cause she intended to fill the cabin with 
them. 

The handiest meeting place the neigh- 
bors had when a circuit rider came around 
was a sawmill, open to the sky and 
hemmed in by trees, but Sayward felt 
that the Lord knew it was His place when 
folks gathered there. Genny felt His 
presence too as she sang the hymns, with 
her beautiful voice reaching out farther 
than any other. Sayward could not be- 
lieve it was Genny singing; that was the 
first time Genny had sung since her hus- 
band, Louie Scurrah, went off to the Eng- 
lish lakes with her sister Achsa. Portius, a 
disbeliever, refused to go to the meeting, 
but Sayward took her son with her and 
had him christened Resolve. 

Sayward had three boys and a girl by 
the time their township was formed. On 
Old Christmas Portius asked everybody 
in the settlement to come to his cabin to 
make out a taxing list. That was what 
Sayward liked, a lot of people in the 
house, particularly in winter when a body 
was not apt to see neighbors often. They 
made a party of it. By the time the men 
worked out the taxing list, everybody 
realized that their township was a reality. 
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Sayward named her first girl for her 
lost sister Sulie. Sayward’s Sulie was the 
liveliest and brightest child she had ever 
seen, but she never forgot the tokens she 
had had before Sulie was born. Resolve 
thought he had seen a strange little black 
boy, all dressed in white, peeking in the 
window. The day before Sulie was born, 
Resolve saw his first colored man, a new 
hired man in the settlement. He could 
not stop talking about Caesar’s color. 
When her blonde baby girl came, Say- 
ward could only sigh with relief. Sulie 
was burned to death when she was about 
three years old. Resolve, seeing her 
charred body in the coffin, pulled at his 
mother’s skirts to show her that it was 
not their Sulie lying there but the col- 
ored boy who had peeked in the window. 

The farmers complained so much 
about night dogs and other wild animals 
getting their stock that they banded to- 
gether for one big hunt. Men, closing 
in from four sides, chased the animals 
down into a low place called the Sinks. 
There they fired on the beasts until 
nothing moved. Wyitt, with a new rifle 
much like Louie’s, joined in the hunt. 
Later on he realized that there would be 
no more game left in the woods and he 
decided to follow his father and head 
west. He hated not saying goodbye to 
Sayward, but he was afraid she might 
keep him on the farm if he did. 

The winter Sayward had five children 
living and one dead followed a cold sum- 
mer when the crops could not grow. No 
one had enough meal to last. Portius 
took Resolve with him into Kentucky 
when a number of the men from the 
settlement went there to get meal on 
credit. The men were gone so long that 
Sayward had no food left for the chil- 
dren. Weak because she had fed the 
young ones instead of herself, she went 
out and shot a turkey, though she could 
barely hold the gun. Resolve did not 
come back with Portius. He had broken 
his leg and had to stay in Kentucky. 

The next time the circuit rider came 
around, the sawmill had been deserted 


and sprouts had grown up to stand be- 
tween the meeting-folk and the preacher. 
Sayward gave a piece of land, over next 
to the burying ground where Jary and 
Sulie lay, for a meeting house. When 
the men built it she could see it from her 
doorstep. 

The day Resolve came home he went 
with his father to Judah MacWhirter’s. 
Jude had been wolf-bitten by a slobber- 
ing night dog he caught in his cattle pen. 
Three weeks later his fits had begun. 
Between times he was rational and want- 
ed Portius to help him make a will. The 
night Resolve was there, Jude had to be 
tied to his bed because his fits were com- 
ing faster. Resolve never forgot Jude’s 
dying after begging someone to kill him 
before he hurt anyone he loved. 

Portius and the children wanted Say- 
ward to sell her place and move to the 
new town upriver, but she could not leave 
her fields. Instead, she persuaded Portius 
to start a school, primarily because Re- 
solve wanted so much to learn that he 
deliberately broke his leg again to have 
time to read. Portius kept school for a 
year until his law practice in Tateville 
grew so large that he spent a good deal 
of time there. About that time Sayward 
decided that seven living children were 
enough and she was not sleeping with 
Portius. 

The children heard that Portius was 
seeing the new lady schoolteacher who 
had taken over his school, but they could 
not tell Sayward. When Mistress Bar- 
tram hurriedly married Jake Tench, Say- 
ward insisted upon going to the wedding 
because she felt sorry for a girl who had 
to get married and who was obviously 
not marrying her child’s father. Genny 
told Sayward that folks were saying Por- 
tius was the father. 

She worked out her feeling of shame 
without saying anything to Portius. 
When Sayward’s baby Mercy was small, 
Jake had a celebration for his keelboat, 
the first built in the township. Sayward, 
hating to face Jake’s wife with the baby 
that filled the gap between Dezia and 
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Mercy, could not stay home. She had 
heard that Jake’s wife seldom left her 
cabin, but she was surprised not to find 
her at Jake’s party. 

Riding down the river on the keel- 
boat, Sayward realized that a real town 


was springing up along the river. Now 
her children no longer deviled her about 
moving to Tateville. And Portius, after 
making a fine speech in honor of Jake’s 
industry, was solicitous of her comfort on 
the boat ride. 


THE FISHER MAIDEN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (1832-1910) 
Type of plot: Pastoral romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Norway 


First published: 1868 


Principal characters: 


Perra, the fisher maiden 


Gun auc, her mother 
Penro, her father 


Hans Opxcaarp, the pastor’s son 


Critique: 

Bjérnson’s name stands high among 
Norwegian writers. His ability seems to 
come not so much from artfully contriving 
a clever plot or from outlining dramatic 
scenes, but rather from a deep-bodied 
spiritual love for mankind which ex- 
presses itself in the pastoral and the ro- 
mantic. In this novel one feels tempestu- 
ous simplicity in Petra, the simplicity of 
the Norwegian peasant who knows the 
routine of the seasons, the poetry and 
drama of the church—as reflected in the 
rites of baptism, confirmation, marriage, 
and death—and also the passionate sim- 
plicity of her devotion to her dramatic art. 


The Story: 


Pedro Ohlsen, the son of Peter Ohlsen 
and the grandson of old Per Ohlsen, was 
not like either his father or his grand- 
father. They had tended to their busi- 
nesses like the shrewd, practical men they 
were. But Pedro was a dreamer. Scolded 
from morning to night by his father and 
his schoolfellows, he began to seek out the 
poor children in the community for com- 
panions, among them a sprite-like girl 
named Gunlaug, whom people called the 
fisher maiden. 


Peter died, leaving enough money for 
his widow and Pedro to live quietly with- 
out working. Pedro devoted his time to 
flute playing. He and the fisher maiden 
separated after a quarrel; she thought him 
a weakling. She left the town. 

Nine years later she returned with a 
child, Petra, a little girl who also became 
known as the fisher maiden. 

One day Petra, audacious as her mother 
had been, went to steal apples from a tree 
belonging to Pedro Ohlsen. He caught 
her and identified her as the child of his 
lost love. When Petra escaped, she told 
her mother of the encounter. Gunlaug 
told her never again to speak to Pedro 
Ohlsen. 

Hans Odegaard, the pastor’s sor, asked 
permission to teach Petra to read, and 
under his guidance she learned rapidly. 
Hans was disturbed, for a tragedy had be- 
fallen his best friend, and in his grief he 
could not be persuaded to take up his 
career. His indifference was a bitter thing 
for his father, the old pastor. Petra wept 
when at last Hans left the village. She did 
not know why. 

Young men came to woo Petra. Gun- 
nar, the sailor, was one of her suitors. An- 
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other was a stranger who kept his name 
from her and who mystified her with 
strange songs and tales. Finally he gave 
her a gold chain and told her his name 
was Yngve Vold. Unlike Gunnar, who 
was poor, Yngve Vold owned his own 
ship. Both went suddenly to sea. At last 
Yngve returned and told her that he in- 
tended to marry her. He was the richest 
man in the town. His wealth frightened 
Petra, for she knew many of the towns- 
people would not approve of the marriage 
of the wealthy shipowner and the fisher 
maiden. 

At the same time Gunnar sent her a 
ring and a love letter. Before she could 
decide between her two suitors, however, 
Hans Odegaard returned, and she realized 
that he was the man she loved the most. 

The next day Hans beat Yngve with 
his cane for announcing his plan to marry 
Petra. Hans then told Petra that his life 
was ruined, for she had betrayed him. 
Gunnar returned, and he, too, beat Yngve 
Vold. The whole town buzzed with the 
gossip that Petra had three men engaged 
to her, all at the same time. 

A mob went to Gunlaug’s house and 
threw stones through Petra’s window. 
Gunlaug aided her daughter to escape 
from the town by dressing her as a sailor, 
and Pedro rowed her out to a boat that 


would take her to Bergen, where she was 
not known. 

In Bergen, Petra was greatly humili- 
ated. ‘The theater attracted her, but be- 
cause she was awkward and unlettered 
no theater manager would hire her. At 
last she left Bergen and made her home 
among shepherds to the north. A pastor 
took her in for a time. He was a friend of 
Hans Odegaard; and when he learned 
that Petra also knew Hans, he permitted 
her to stay in his household. ‘There, for 
the next three years, she studied the great 
plays under the pastor and his daughter 
Signe. At last, however, the pastor be- 
came suspicious of Petra and suspected 
that she was artfully concealing secret ad- 
mirers. At that difficult time Hans arrived. 
Signe had brought Hans to the village, for 
in her letters she had gently explained 
how much Petra had suffered. 

He gradually forgave Petra the harm 
she had done him and encouraged her de- 
sire to go on the stage. Then Pedro 
Ohlsen died and left Petra enough money 
to begin her career. Taking her courage 
from her experience with suffering and 
her knowledge of life, she followed her 
greatest desire, happy at the same time in 
the knowledge that Signe would marry 
Hans Odegaard. 


FOMA GORDYEEFF 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Maxim Gorky (Aleksei Maksimovich Peshkov, 1868-1936) 


Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 

First published: 1899 


Principal characters: 


Foma GorpyzeFF, a gilded youth 


Ienat, his father 
Mavyakxrn, his godfather 


Ezuorr, a brilliant youth 


Lrusorr, Mayakin’s daughter 


Critique: 

Foma Gordyeeff is a study of gilded 
youth. Foma, the hero, is drawn with 
profound insight. Ironically, Foma ruins 


himself not by his worst instincts but 
by truth and innate nobility. In a simi- 


larly keen fashion Gorky describes the 
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rise of the merchant class and the begin- 
nings of the radical intellectuals who 
gave impetus to the Russian Revolution. 
Most of the scene centers around the 
Volga. Although local color enters large- 
ly into the work, the moral basis of the 
novel is universal. 


The Story: 

Ignat began as a water pumper, but 
by the time he was forty he was a rich 
owner of barges and tugs and a deter- 
mined and ruthless trader on the ex- 
change. At times, however, he was sub- 
ject to fits of depression when he would 
carouse with the dregs of the city; some- 
times he would exult fiercely when one 
of his barges burned. He was a huge 
man with boundless energy. His greatest 
disappointment was that he had no son; 
his fat wife had borne only daughters 
who had died in infancy. 

When he was forty-three his wife sud- 
denly died, and within six months he 
had found a young bride. Natalya was 
tall and handsome, brought up in a cult 
of milk drinkers. She was dutiful but 
mysterious. Although ordinarily submis- 
sive, she had strength of character which 
made boisterous Ignat afraid to beat her. 
She died after the birth of Foma, Ignat’s 
long-desired son. 

Until he was six, Foma was brought 
up in his godfather Mayakin’s house. 
Under the watchful, stupid eye of a fe- 
male relative, he played unimaginatively 
with Liuboff, Mayakin’s daughter. Ignat 
took back his son then, and Foma’s Aunt 
Anfisa looked after him. Anfisa told him 
many fanciful tales which whetted the 
young boy’s imagination. 

When he was eight Foma discussed 
the family business with Ignat and was 
cast down that his father was only a river 
merchant instead of a pirate. To clear 
up his misapprehensions, Ignat took the 
boy on a business trip down the river. 
Foma got along well with the peasants 


until he told his father how one worker 
had been uncomplimentary to the capi- 
talistic class. Ignat knocked the worker 
down. This incident always seemed 
brutal to the boy. 

At school Foma made two friends: 
Smolin, a fat, rich boy, and Ezhoff, a 
quick-thinking poor boy. Foma kept up 
rather well in his classes because Ezhoff 
helped him study and prompted him dur- 
ing recitations. In and out of school pranks, 
Foma was a daring leader. His courage 
was due in part to his father’s wealth, 
but he was really honest and fearless. As 
he grew up, Liuboff was the only girl he 
knew. Mayakin hoped that they would 
marry and unite the two family fortunes. 

When Foma was not yet twenty, Ignat 
put him in charge of a trading expedi- 
tion and told the tug captain to keep an 
eye on the young man. Foma quickly es- 
tablished his superiority over the older 
captain and took complete command. He 
did quite well, except that he was often 
too generous in giving grain to the peas- 
ants. He noticed on deck one night a 
peasant woman with attractive eyes. Al- 
though she was older than he, Foma de- 
sired to meet her and the captain ar- 
ranged to have her come to Foma’s cabin 
at night. The woman was thirty, delight- 
fully mature to the naive Foma. He left 
her with regret when Mayakin sent a 
Message requiring him to come home as 
soon as possible. 

Mayakin told Foma that his father was 
in the clutches of a designing woman 
who had already got large sums of money 
from him. At fe Foma was afraid that 
Ignat had taken a mistress. To Mayakin 
the situation seemed even worse; Mad- 
ame Medynsky had induced Ignat to 
give liberally to charity. Mayakin had 
no use for charity. The merchant class, 
he thought, should use its money to make 
more money. 

For a time Foma helped his father and 
faithfully attended to business. It was 
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hard work for him, although he was far 
from stupid. He could see no point in 
trading, no excuse for amassing a for- 
tune. Liuboff confused him when he 
talked with her. She read books, to Foma 
a foolish pastime, for in them he found 
no answers to his questions. Foma never 
read much; in polite society he was al- 
ways ill at ease. 

When Ignat died, Foma felt more in- 
secure. Attending a public gathering to 
dedicate a building to which his father 
had contributed. he had to leave before 
the ceremony was over. He did, however, 
take much interest in Madame Medyn- 
sky, the moving spirit in his father’s phi- 
lanthropies. Afterward he visited her of- 
ten and she was very gracious to him, for 
he was handsome as well as rich. All the 
while, however, Foma felt troubled, for 
she seemed to play with his affections. 
When Foma heard she was an abandoned 
woman, he refused to believe the tales. 
In fact, one night he soundly thrashed 
an official who spoke slightingly of her 
chastity. 

When Mayakin tried to hush up the 
affair and set Foma back in the path of 
commercial rectitude, Foma rebelled. He 
went on a spree with several others and 
finally wound up on a raft in company 
with coldly attractive Sasha. Drunk 
enough to be affected greatly by Sasha’s 
duets with her sister, he cut the mooring 
lines. As the raft floated away, Sasha 
swam to shore. She and Foma laughed 
immoderately as the others in the party 
floated helplessly down the river. 

After some days he and Sasha came 
upon one of his barges, and Foma forced 
the captain to let him take command. 
Promptly he steered the barge into a col- 


lision and the craft sank. It was an ex 
pensive and scandalous business to raise 
it. In the midst of their liaison Sasha 
left Foma. She could not stand his con- 
tinual questioning as to the purpose of 
life. When Mayakin heard what had 
happened to the barge, he took a power 
of attorney and left Foma to his own de- 
vices. 

By chance Foma encountered Ezhoff, 
now a brilliant, satirical journalist. Fasci- 
nated by his former schoolmate, he was 
puzzled because Ezhoff had had so little 
worldly success. He went with Ezhoff 
once when the journalist made a revolu- 
tionary speech to a gathering of printers, 
but mostly the two drank together. 

At last Foma went home, soberer but 
scarcely wiser. There he learned Liuboff 
had become engaged to Smolin, who had 
turned into an unctuous, polished trader. 
Mayakin, still hoping to redeem Foma, 
took him to a ship launching. As he lis- 
tened to the laudatory speeches and 
heard the blatant congratulations to the 
owner, Foma lost control of himself. He 
compelled the rich businessmen to listen 
as he probed beneath their smug shells of 
respectability. 

One man had barely escaped trial for 
seducing a little girl; another had falsely 
accused his mistress and had her sent 
to prison; a third had turned out his 
nephews to starve; still another had kept 
a bawdy house. As Foma bawled out his 
terrible accusations, the men fell on him 
and bound him. His godfather had him 
confined in an asylum. In after years he 
could be seen in the streets of the town, 
shabby, half-witted, and intoxicated. He 
lived in a little wing off Liuboff’s court- 
yard. 


THE FOOL OF QUALITY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henry Brooke (1703?-1783) 
Type of plot: Didactic romance 

Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1766-1770 


Bo3 


Principal characters: 


Henry Cxirnton, Earl of Moreland 
Mr. Fenton, his foster father 


Nep, Henry’s friend 


Fanny Goopatt, Mr. Fenton’s cousin 
ABENAIDE, Princess of Morocco 


Critique: 

In reality, The Fool of Quality was an 
instrument whereby Henry Brooke could 
expand his views on theology, politics, 
government, family life, child training, 
and other philosophical subjects. To these 
matters he sacrificed plot and character, 
but not unduly. In spite of the fact that 
Brooke filled his novel with pathos and 
the stilted sentiments of the time, the 
book is still interesting and appealing to 
any reader who can follow the threads of 
the plot through a maze of moralizing, 
anecdote, and illustrative fable. In many 
ways his sentimentalism is less objection- 
able than Mackenzie’s in The Man of 
Feeling. At the same time the reader can 
never doubt the complete sincerity of 
the author, 


The Story: 


Put out to nurse when he was a baby, 
Henry Clinton, second son of the Earl 
of Moreland, saw little of his noble par- 
ents and their favorite older son. At the 
age of five and a half, young Harry, as 
he was called, made the acquaintance of 
an old man of the neighborhood, one Mr. 
Fenton. The old gentleman was so im- 
pressed by the innate goodness of Har- 
ry’s nature that he stole the boy away 
from his nurse, after leaving a note for 
the parents telling them that he would 
one day return their son. It was Mr. Fen- 
ton’s purpose to train young Harry to be- 
come the most accomplished and perfect 
of men. The parents grieved for a short 
time but soon forgot the boy in favor of 
his older brother. 

Mr. Fenton removed Harry to a man- 
sion at Hampstead. With them they took 
Ned, a beggar lad whom Harry had be- 
friended. There Harry’s education began. 
Mr. Fenton, a very wealthy man, gave 


Harry large sums of money and hundreds 
of garments to distribute to the deserving 
poor. It was Harry’s task to weed out the 
deserving from the rascals. At the same 
time the boys were instructed in academ- 
ic subjects, body building, and other suit- 
able lessons. Ned had irrepressible spirits 
and he constantly tormented his teach- 
ers. Sometimes Harry joined in the fun, 
but he was such a good boy that he im- 
mediately performed a favor for anyone 
who might have suffered because of Ned 
or himself. 

Harry was so tender-hearted that he 
frequently brought whole families to live 
at the mansion, and gave them money, 
clothing, and work. Mr. Fenton was 
highly pleased with the boy, who had 
purity of heart and a willingness to be 
instructed in all phases of life. The old 
gentleman taught him theology, principles 
of government, moral rules, and many 
other forms of philosophy. 

Harry became the champion of all 
those who were set upon by bullies, even 
though the rufhan was often larger and 
stronger than he. He soundly thrashed 
many boys and men, then immediately 
helped them to their feet and became 
their friend. Once he trounced the son 
of a nobleman. The mother, not knowing 
Harry was also an earl’s son, would have 
had him severely punished, but the fa- 
ther saw Harry’s good character and de- 
fended the lad. Most of the people Harry 
thrashed became his devoted servants, 
seeing and loving the nobility of charac- 
ter he possessed. 

One day Mr. Fenton called on a lady 
who had issued several invitations to 
him. He was delighted to learn that the 
woman, now Lady Maitland, was his 


cousin Fanny Goodall. They had in their 
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youth loved each other, but he was many 
— older than Fanny and there had 

een nothing but longing on the part of 
each of them. Now Fanny, recognizing 
Mr. Fenton, called him Harry Clinton. 
He was the brother of young Harry's fa- 
ther, the Earl of Moreland; thus he was 
Harry’s uncle. Cast out with a small in- 
heritance, as was the custom with young- 
er sons, he had made his fortune as a 
merchant, married a wealthy woman, and 
prospered still more. But his beloved wife, 
his children, and his dear father-in-law 
all died, leaving him bereft of any emo- 
tion but sorrow. Although he gained a 
great fortune on the death of his father- 
in-law, he considered himself the poorest 
of men. Fanny was also a widow, and the 
two friends comforted each other as they 
talked of their sad lives. Mr. Fenton, see- 
ing that Fanny was almost overcome with 
grief, promised to tell her the rest of his 
story later, but the good lady was called 
away before she could hear more. 

Harry’s education continued. Mr. Fen- 
ton, as he was known to all but Fanny, 
sent him to the prisons to pay the debts 
of deserving persons, thus securing their 
release. He continued to take unfortu- 
nates home with him, much to the joy 
of Mr. Fenton. Ned, too, was improving 
although he still did not have the nobil- 
ity of character that Harry possessed. 

One day Ned’s parents were found. 
Harry had helped some people who had 
suffered an accident nearby, and these 
people became friends of the household. 
By a scar which his old nurse recognized, 
Ned was known to her and then to his 
parents. The boy had been stolen in in- 
fancy. It was with great joy that the par- 
ents greeted their son. Although Ned 
hated to leave Mr. Fenton and his be- 
loved friend Harry, he went joyfully with 
his rightful parents. 

Countless numbers of people became 
Harry’s friends because of his concern 
for their well-being. Mr. Fenton sent him 
and his tutor, one of Harry’s charities, to 
London to learn the ways of the city and 
the court. Even the king was impressed 


by the lad. But Harry retained his mod- 
esty through all the adulation he received, 
a fact which added to his popularity. The 
queen and other noble ladies sought his 
company, but he eluded them all, mak- 
ing them better, however, for having 
known him. 

When Mr. Fenton learned of the death 
of Harry’s mother and brother, he re- 
turned the boy to his father, the Earl of 
Moreland. Great was that man’s joy at 
finding his lost son. When he learned 
that the child’s abductor had been his 
own brother, thought dead, the earl was 
filled with remorse for having treated his 
brother so badly many years before. The 
brothers were united publicly and every- 
one learned that Mr. Fenton was in real- 
ity the second son of the house of More- 
land. The earl was grateful to his brother 
for stealing the boy and making a perfect 
man of him. 

Mr. Clinton, as Mr. Fenton was called 
from then on, told the rest of the story 
of his life. After the death of his loved 
ones, he lived in sorrow for many years. 
Then he married again after almost los- 
ing his life in his suit of the girl he loved, 
Louisa d’Aubigny. They had a lovely 
daughter called Eloisa. But sorrow again 
haunted Mr. Clinton, for Louisa died 
from a fall and Eloisa was washed from 
a ship and seen no more. The bereaved 
man had lived in solitude and misery un- 
til he had met and abducted Harry. 

Not long after learning his brother's 
story, Harry’s father died and the boy 
became the Earl of Moreland. He now 
had a huge fortune to spend for charity, 
and he spent wisely so that those who re- 
ceived would profit from the money in all 
ways. 

Before long, Mr. Clinton learned from 
his dead wife’s brother that he was com- 
ing to England, accompanied by Fanny 
Goodall. For Fanny had married Louisa’s 
brother and thus had become Mr. Clin- 
ton’s sister-in-law. The old friends re- 
joiced at their reunion, Fanny was ac- 
companied by a dark Moorish page to 
whom Harry was instantly attracted. The 
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boy told Harry that he had a sister Abe- 
naide, as fair as he himself was dark. 
She would soon accompany their father 
the emperor, who was coming to Eng- 
land with his wife. The boy had been 
sent ahead as a page to be trained in gen- 
teel conduct. When the girl arrived, Mr. 
Clinton found her to be the daughter of 
his own supposedly dead Eloisa, for 
Eloisa, saved from the sea, had married 


the Emperor of Morocco. The Moorish 


princess was, to Harry’s extreme surprise, 
the same page whom he had loved so 
dearly. She had been in disguise to es- 
cape an unwanted royal lover and had 
continued the deception in order to tease 
Harry. 

The Princess Abenaide and Harry were 
married, their wedding being blessed with 
the prayers of the countless hundreds the 
perfect young man had befriended. 


FORTUNATA AND JACINTA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Benito Pérez Galdés (1845-1920) 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 

Time of plot: 1869-1875 

Locale: Madrid, Spain 

First published: 1886-1887 


Principal characters: 


ForrunatTa, a woman of the lower class 
Juanrro Santa Cruz, her lover 
Maxrmiirano Rusin, her husband 


Jactnra, Juanito’s wife 


Moreno Ista, her admirer 


Coronet Evanisto Ferjéo, Fortunata’s protector 


Critique: 

Published in four volumes, appearing 
about five months apart, this realistic 
study of bourgeois life in Madrid is con- 
sidered one of the best Spanish novels of 
the nineteenth century. The longest 
work of the prolific Benito Pérez Galdés, 
it re-creates the life of shopkeepers and 
the professional class during the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon regime. The author 
wrote many sentimental and problem 
novels, a series of forty-six historical ro- 
mances, and twenty plays, but his best- 
proportioned story is this lengthy and 
thoroughly documented novel of a faith- 
ful heart. In addition, the book contains 
his best-rounded masculine character, 
Maximiliano Rubin. In every way For- 
tunata and Jacinta illustrates the writer's 
theory that a novel ought to be an image 
of life itself. 


The Story: 


The Santa Cruz dry-goods store in Ma- 
drid, established in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, provided an income for Juanito 
Santa Cruz. Having graduated from the 
university at twenty-four, he was not yet 
ready to take his place in the family busi- 
ness. He wanted to enjoy life and Bar- 
bara Santa Cruz, his mother, spoiled him. 
Her chief adviser was a former clerk, 
Placido Estupifid, who smuggled goods 
into the city in his spare time. 

At the home of a fellow student Jua- 
nito met the attractive Fortunata and took 
her as his mistress. Shortly afterward Es- 
tupind found out about the affair, and 
Juanito’s mother contracted for him a 
marriage with his beautiful but passive 
cousin, Jacinta. They were married in 
May, 1871. When the couple returned 
from their honeymoon, Fortunata had 
left Madrid. 

The passing years showed Jacinta that 
she could not have children. Learning 
some details of her husband’s earlier af- 
fair with Fortunata, including the fact 
that his mistress had borne him a son 
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nicknamed Petusin, she wondered 
whether it was her duty to take care of 
the child. In the meantime Juanito had 
been told that Fortunata was back in 
Madrid. He immediately began to look 
for her, but his search ended when a 
lung infection made him an invalid for 
a long time. 

Among Fortunata’s admirers was the 
ill-favored and schizophrenic Maximil- 
iano Rubin, the orphan of a goldsmith, 
who, like his two brothers, was subject 
to violent headaches. Thin and weak, he 
had been brought up by his Aunt Lupe, 
who allowed him to live in a world of his 
own imagination. While studying to be- 
come a pharmacist, he met Fortunata at 
a friend’s house. Because of her poverty 
she overlooked his ugliness and took up 
with him. When she confessed her past, 
Maximiliano proposed marriage in order 
to redeem her. 

Hearing of his plan, Aunt Lupe sent 
one of his brothers, a priest, to talk to 
Fortunata. The woman said frankly that 
Maximiliano was the only one of her 
lovers—except one now married—for 
whom she had ever cared. The priest 
proposed that she spend some time in a 
home for wayward girls; if she benefited 
by the experience, he would agree to the 
marriage. After a term in the institution 
Fortunata married Maximiliano on a day 
when he was suffering from one of his 
worst headaches. 

Having known beforehand of the pro- 
posed marriage, Juanito had taken a room 
in the boarding-house Fortunata and her 
husband were to occupy. At first he had 
intended only to see Fortunata again, but 
on the night of the wedding her husband 
was ill and they resumed their old inti- 
macy. Maximiliano, finding out about 
the affair, quarreled with Juanito, who 
overpowered the puny pharmacist and 
sent him to the hospital with an injured 
larynx. After the fight Fortunata packed 
her belongings and left her husband. 

Juan Pablo, the second of Maximili- 
ano’s brothers, spent his afternoons in 
ene café or another with his cronies, 


among them the elderly Colonel Evar- 
isto Feij6o. While watching the parade 
marking the restoration of the monarchy 
in 1874, one of the loiterers saw Jua- 
nito and Fortunata sharing a balcony. 
Through gossip Jacinta learned of her 
husband’s infidelity. When she accused 
him, he aroused her sympathy for For- 
tunata by telling how badly she had been 
treated by her husband. But he did prom- 
ise to break off relations with the woman. 
His farewell message, with an enclosure 
of one thousand pesetas, so angered For- 
tunata that she went to his house in or- 
der to create a scandal. The sight of Ja- 
cinta’s gentle beauty tempered her anger, 
however, and while she was trying to 
decide what to do she saw Colonel Fei- 
j6o. He pointed out that, untrained as 
she was for any career, she had onl 
three choices: go back to her ec ae 
accept the attentions of any man with 
money to pay her, or take him as her pro- 
tector. 

She chose Feijéo as her lover, at the 
same time planning to make her future 
secure after his death and to reinstate 
herself in the good graces of the Rubin 
family. On one occasion Fortunata came 
face to face with Jacinta, who did not 
know her husband’s former mistress. Torn 
between a realization of Jacinta’s beauty 
and goodness and her hatred for her as 
Juanito’s wife, Fortunata finally blurted 
out who she really was, much to Jacinta’s 
confusion. 

Only one woman present during the en- 
counter knew what to do. Guillermina 
Pacheco asked Fortunata to come to see 
her the next day and discuss the situation. 
The frank conversation between the two 
women was overheard by Jacinta, who 
was in the next room. The cruelest blow 
to Jacinta was Fortunata’s insistence that 
Juanito needed her, since she had given 
him the son his wife could never bear 
him. When Fortunata discovered the 
eavesdropper, her angry words showed 
that she was still essentially of the lower 
class. 

Later Fortunata had a scene with Max- 
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imiliano, who was gradually losing his 
mind. At last he drove her out of the 
house. Before long she and Juanito be- 
came lovers once more. 

Maximiliano, trying to earn a living, 
worked in a drugstore owned by the 
Widow Samaniego, but his mental state 
caused him to make dangerous mistakes 
in mixing drugs. His employer had two 
daughters. One was Aurora, the thirty- 
three-year-old widow of a Frenchman 
killed while fighting the Prussians in 
1870. She wore clothes with a Parisian 
flair and soon caught the eye of Juanito, 
as Fortunata learned to her dismay. 

In the meantime Moreno Isla had fall- 
en violently in love with Jacinta. Both 
he and Guillermina Pacheco, bribed by 
Moreno, tried to convince her that her 
husband would never be faithful, but 
Jacinta gave Moreno no encouragement. 
At the same time Aurora, for her own 
purposes, tried to convince Juanito that 
his wife was in love with another man. 

Fortunata, pregnant, was afraid to live 
with Maximiliano any longer. Because 
he talked constantly of a philosophy of 


death she hid herself at Aunt Lupe’s 
house. While looking for her, Maximili- 
ano discovered proof that Juanito and 
Aurora were having an affair. He finally 
discovered his wife’s hiding place after 
Estupifd took the news of Fortunata’s 
baby son to the Santa Cruz household. 
No longer wanting to kill her, Maximili- 
ano forced his way into Fortunata’s room, 
where he told her what he knew about 
Juanito and Aurora. Although the doc- 
tor had ordered her not to leave her bed, 
Fortunata rushed out to revenge herself 
on Jacinta’s enemy and her own. The 
exertion caused her death. Before she 
died she sent a letter by Estupifd to Ja- 
cinta. In it she asked Jacinta to care for 
Juanito’s son. 

Being compelled to acknowledge his 
paternity was a blow to Juanito, for it 
lost him his wife’s remaining esteem. He 
realized sadly that his philandering had 
brought him to old age in spirit while he 
was still young in years, with nothing 
but an empty and unhappy future before 


him. 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: Early seventeenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1822 


Principal characters: 


Nice Oxrraunt, Lord of Glenvarloch 

Ricxarp Monripziss, his servant 

Grorce Henrror, a goldsmith, friend of Nigel’s father 
Manrcarert Ramsay, Heriot’s goddaughter 

Tue Eart of Huntincten, an old nobleman 


Lorp Datcarno, his son 


Lapy Hermione, related to Nigel 
Dame SuppLEcHop, a gossip 


‘TRAPBOIS, a usurer 


Marrua Trapsors, his daughter 


Jamus I, King of England 
Critique: 
In The Fortunes of Nigel, Sir Walter 


Scott surpassed even his former efforts to 
introduce literally dozens of characters 


and plots into one novel. Although the 
multiplicity of people and events and the 
use of Scottish dialect may make this 
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novel a difficult one for some readers, the 
reward in the end is worth the effort. For 
this novel is an exciting tale of intrigue 
and mystery, one of the great adventure 
stories in the language. As is also common 
in stories by Scott, the novel takes much 
of its romantic atmosphere and dramatic 
vigor from the author's use of many char- 
acters drawn from the lower levels of so- 
ciety. To balance these creatures of his 
imagination, Scott presents also in the 
figure of James I, King of England and 
Scotland, his finest historical portrait. 


The Story: 

The threatened loss of his family estates 
in Scotland sent Nigel Olifaunt, Lord of 
Glenvarloch, and his servant, Richard 
Moniplies, to London, there to petition 
King James I for the repayment of large 
loans made to the crown by Nigel’s late 
father. After Richie Moniplies had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to deliver his 
masters petition, he was followed from 
the court by George Heriot, the royal gold- 
smith, who went to Nigel and offered to 
help him gain favor with the king. Heriot 
gave as his motive friendship with Nigel's 
late father. He succeeded in presenting 
Nigel's petition to the king. King James, 
in royal good humor, ordered Heriot to 
provide Nigel with money needed to out- 
fit himself properly for an appearance at 
court, so that he could speak in his own 
behalf. The king gave Heriot a small 
crown of jewels, with instructions that the 
gems were to remain in Heriot’s possession 
until the state repaid him for the mone 
he would lend to Nigel. The state's 
finances were seriously depleted, and the 
king was forced to do Ssicies by warrant. 

While dining at Heriot’s house the 
next day, Nigel met Margaret Ramsay, 
Heriot’s godchild and the daughter of 
David Ramsay, the royal clockmaker. 
Margaret promptly lost her heart to Nigel, 
but because he was a nobleman she was 
too shy to talk with him. That same night, 
however, she commissioned Dame Suddle- 
chop, a local gossip, to find out more about 
Nigel and his business. The dame already 


knew that Nigel had powerful enemies in 
court, enemies who were interested in see- 
ing that he was prevented from taking 
rightful possession of his estates. On the 
promise of more money in the future, the 
old gossip agreed to learn all she could 
about Nigel and his affairs. 

Dressed in clothing bought by money 
advanced by Heriot, Nigel went to the 
king with his petition. At first he had 
dificulty in gaining admittance, but at 
last he managed to see the king. The king 
confessed that there were no funds avail- 
able for the debt, but he made a notation 
on the petition to the Scottish Exchequer 
and told Nigel that perhaps he could 
borrow from money-lenders on_ the 
strength of the royal warrant. Nigel left 
the court with Heriot and the Earl of 
Huntinglen, who had also befriended 
him because of his father’s name. 

Anticipating a session with the money- 
lenders, the three decided to have a paper 
drawn up, a document which would allow 
Nigel ample time to redeem his estates by 
means of the king’s warrant. Trusting 
Heriot and the old earl to handle his busi- 
ness, Nigel devoted himself to becoming 
acquainted with the earl’s young son, 
Lord Dalgarno. Pretending friendship, 
Dalgarno in reality began a campaign to 
undermine Nigel’s character and reputa- 
tion and complete his financial ruin. 
Dalgarno himself hoped to gain possession 
of Nigel's estate. 

Dalgarno took Nigel to gaming houses 
and other questionable places until 
Nigel’s reputation began to suffer in the 
city and at court. At last even faithful 
Richie asked for permission to leave his 
service and return to Scotland. Immedi- 
ately after Richie’s departure, Nigel re- 
ceived an anonymous note, telling him of 
Dalgarno’s plot to ruin him. At first Nigel 
refused to consider such a possibility, but 
at length he decided to investigate the 
charges. When he confronted Dalgarno 
in the Park and accused him of knavery, 
Dalgarno was so contemptuous of him 
that Nigel drew his sword and struck 
Dalgarno. The young courtier was not in- 
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jured. There was a severe penalty for 
drawing swords in the Park, however, and 
Nigel was forced to flee in order to avoid 
arrest. He was befriended by a young man 
he had met in a gaming house and hidden 
in the house of an old usurer named Trap- 
bois. His refuge was in Whitefriars, 
known as Alsatia, the haunt of bravos, 
bankrupts, bully-boys, thieves. 

Meanwhile Margaret Ramsay was = 
ing to help the young Scottish lord. In 
Heriot’s house was a mysterious lady who 
stayed apart in a secluded apartment. She 
had seen Nigel once, during his first visit 
at the house. This lady was Lady 
Hermione, who was in seclusion in 
Heriot’s house following a tragic affair of 
the heart. Because she was extremely 
wealthy, Margaret begged her to .help 
Nigel out of his difficulties. Lady 
Hermione revealed to Margaret that she 
was of the House of Glenvarloch and thus 
a distant relative of Nigel’s. When 
Margaret told her of Dalgarno’s plot to 
ruin Nigel, Lady Hermione gave her the 
money, but warned her not to lose her 
heart to Nigel, for he was too high-born 
for a clockmaker’s daughter. 

Margaret arranged with an apprentice 
for Nigel’s escape. The apprentice was 
willing to aid her because he was in love 
with Margaret and had been advised by 
old Dame Suddlechop that he might win 
the girl’s heart by helping Nigel. In the 
meantime Nigel killed one of two Rus- 
sians who had murdered Trapbois. Nigel 
took Trapbois’ daughter Martha with him 
when he escaped from Alsatia with the 
help of the apprentice sent by Margaret. 

Nigel sent Martha to the house of a 
ship chandler with whom he had lodged 
for a time and then set out to find the king 
and present his own account of the quarrel 
with Dalgarno. Martha, having had diff- 
culty in gaining admittance to the house 
where Nigel had sent her, for the ship 
chandler’s wife had disappeared, was dis- 
covered and protected by Richie Moni- 
plies, who had returned to London to look 
for his master and try to help him. Nigel, 
in the meantime, tried to approach the 


king. James, believing that Nigel wanted 
to kill him, called out for help. His at- 
tendants seized Nigel and carried him off 
to the Tower. Dalgarno, one of the royal 
party, was only too glad to see Nigel im- 
ptisoned. 

In his cell Nigel was accused by Heriot 
of adultery with the ship chandler’s wife 
and of duplicity in the disappearance of 
Martha Trapbois. Nigel denied his guilt 
in either of these affairs. Heriot, while 
refusing to believe him, nevertheless said 
that he would again try to help Nigel for 
his dead father’s sake, and he asked Nigel 
for the royal warrant. His plan was to col- 
lect the money from the state and satisfy 
the money-lenders who were pressing for 
the repayment of Nigel’s loan. Nigel was 
in despair when he discovered that the 
royal warrant had been taken from his 
baggage. 

Through a noble friend, Nigel was 
cleared of the charge of treason—that is, 
his supposed attempt on the king’s life in 
the Park. However, he still had to stand 
trial for drawing his sword against 
Dalgarno. Richie went to Nigel in his cell 
and promised to help his master out of his 
troubles. 

In the meantime the king received a 
letter from the Lady Hermione, in which 
she charged that Dalgarno was the man 
who had betrayed her. The king in an at- 
tempt to amend the wrong forced 
Dalgarno to marry Lady Hermione, but 
after the ceremony Dalgarmo informed the 
king that he now possessed his wife’s 
wealth and through her a claim upon the 
Glenvarloch estates. If the redemption 
money were not paid by noon of the fol- 
lowing day, he would, he announced, take 
possession of Nigel’s property. Convinced 
at last that Nigel was the injured party in 
the affair with Dalgarno, the king in- 
formed Richie that his master would be 
restored to royal favor. Richie, armed with 
money given to him by Martha Trapbois, 
paid the mortgage on Nigel’s estates. 
Dalgarno, after trying to show that the 
redemption papers were gained unlaw- 
fully, proceeded on his way to Scotland 
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to claim the property, but on the way he 
was killed by the same ruffian he had 
hired to murder Trapbois some time be- 
fore. His death restored to Lady Hermione 
the fortune which Dalgarno, as her hus- 
band, had claimed. She gave a large por- 
tion of her wealth to Margaret and the 
test to Nigel, her kinsman. Nigel and 
Margaret declared their love for each 


THE FORTUNES OF 
Type of work: Novel 


other and were married. During the cere- 
mony Richie appeared with Martha Trap- 
bois, whom he had married. Martha told 
Nigel-that her father had stolen his royal 
warrant, and by returning the paper to 
him she made his estates secure. In grati- 
tude to Richie for his part in restoring 
honor in the court, the king made the 
faithful servant a knight of the land. 


RICHARD MAHONY 


Author: Henry Handel Richardson (Mrs. Henrietta Richardson Robertson, 1880?-1946) 


Type of plot: Social chronicle 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Australia 

First published: 1917, 1925, 1929 


Principal characters: 


Ricuarp Manony, a doctor 


Potty, his wife 


Purpy Smrru, his friend 


Joun TurnuaM, Polly’s brother 
Henry Ocock, Richard’s solicitor 


Critique: : 

Written and published separately as 
three novels, Australia Felix, The Way 
Home, and Ultima Thule, this story of 
Richard Mahony has had wide popu- 
Jarity, and some critics have ranked the 
trilogy with the great books of this cen- 
tury. The central character is a doctor 
who starts his practice in humility, reach- 
es dizzying heights, and ends his life 
a madman. It is also the story of a woman 
who shared that life completely, spend- 
ing herself unmercifully in a vain at- 
tempt to help her husband find peace of 
mind. Uncompromisingly realistic, the 
novel is the most distinguished work of 
fiction out of Australia. 


The Story: 

Richard Mahony was ill-suited to life 
in the Australian gold mines. A mod- 
erately successful doctor, he had left his 
practice in England and gone to the 
colonies in hopes of a quick fortune. 


Having found the life of digger com- 


pletely wrong for him, he had taken 
what little money and goods he had left 
and set up a store. But he hated the raw 
country with bitter passion, and longed 
for England and his native Ireland. 

To that life he brought his bride, Polly 
Turnham, whom he had met through an 
old schoolfriend, Purdy Smith. Purdy 
was as crude as Richard was fastidious. 
Polly wept at her new home, but she 
loved her husband, and she set about 
making the best of matters. The death 
of her baby matured and quieted her, but 
it did not kill her spirit. 

When her sister-in-law died, Polly 
gladly cared for her children. Her other 
brothers and sisters, separated from their 
home in England, turned to her as they 
might a mother, and she comforted and 
encouraged them as she did her husband. 

When Richard found his business de- 
clining, he decided to sell out and take 
Polly back to England. But Polly per- 
suaded him instead to stay in Australia 


THE FORTUNES OF RICHARD MAHONY by Henry Handel Richardson. By permission of the 
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and set up a medical practice. With the 
help of Polly’s brother, John Turnham, 
Richard borrowed enough money to get 
a decent house and the necessary medi- 
cal supplies. Henry Ocock, the son of a 
neighbor and a successful solicitor, ar- 
ranged a loan and in other ways advised 
Richard. 

Richard had a sudden stroke of luck. 
On Henry Ocock’s advice he had invest- 
ed a small sum in some mining stock, 
Australia Felixes. The stock suddenly 
boomed and Richard found himself over- 
night a wealthy man. As he prospered, so 
did his practice, until he had more than 
he could handle. But Richard began to 
assume an air that worried Polly. Think- 
ing his old friends uncouth and crude, 
he wanted Polly to join more fashionable 
circles. She did so, but she quietly re- 
tained the old friendships as well. 

After an exhausting illness, brought on 
by overwork, Richard finally sold out his 
practice and prepared to return to Eng- 
land. He could return as he had always 
dreamed he would, rich and honored. 
They set sail, Richard with pride and 
Polly with sorrow. 

In England, and during their short 
visit in Ireland, Polly and Richard Ma- 
hony were welcomed and entertained. 
But when Richard settled down to prac- 
tice medicine again, he was twice scorned 
as a bushman from Australia, unft to 
treat or to meet socially English snobs 
of the middle class. Worst of all were 
the snubs to Polly. These Richard could 
not tolerate, and so they returned to 
Australia. There Richard learned that his 
Australia Felix stocks had taken a new 
turn upward; he was wealthy beyond 
his wildest dreams. He bought a splendid 
house and called it Ultima Thule. To 
Polly’s sorrow, he did not return to his 
practice. Feeling that he could retire 
and enjoy the quiet he had always longed 
for, Richard turned to spiritualism and 
spent long hours in seances with charla- 
tans and quacks, in spite of Polly's re- 
monstrances and those of his friends. In 
the great house he lived at times like a 


recluse with his books and fancies. Polly 
resumed her old ways with her friends 
and relatives. John, remarried, had been 
widowed again, and Polly once more had 
to care for her brother's children and 
soften his bitterness toward the world. 
John, successful in business and politics, 
was still dependent on Polly. Even after 
he married the third time, he could not 
find and hold the happiness that came 
naturally to his sister. 

At last Polly and Richard had the 
family they had hoped for. Polly gave 
birth to a son and, a year later, twin girls. 
Although they were getting on in years, 
Polly and Richard lavished all their love 
and attention on the children. But Rich- 
ard was withdrawing more and more 
from the world, and it was Polly who 
guided the children through their early 
days. Their happiness was marred by the 
death, from cancer, of Polly’s brother 
John. Richard, although he no longer 
practiced medicine, did everything pos- 
sible to ease the sick man’s pain. Then, 
because of Polly’s grief after John’s death, 
Richard decided to return to England. 
Ultima Thule was sold before the family 
left for the land Richard would always 
call home. 

In England, Richard continued his pre- 
occupation with spiritualism. He had for 
some time, even back in Australia, been 
bothered by weird dreams which became 
more frequent and confusing. Richard 
was convinced that he was actually com- 
municating with the dead, but Polly 
could see that her husband was deteri- 
orating in body and mind. 

The worst blow of all came when he 
received news that the broker in charge 
of his financial affairs had absconded 
from Australia to America. Richard was 
completely ruined. Leaving Polly and the 
children to follow later, he left at once 
for Australia. 

On his arrival in Australia, Richard 
learned that he had left only about three 
thousand pounds, and he was forced to 
resume his medical practice. When Polly 
and the children arrived, she found that 
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in spite of his poverty he had lost none 
of his grand ideas. As they went from 
one miserable village to another, Rich- 
ard’s mental deterioration increased rap- 
idly in the squalor in which they lived. 
His temper was short; he still scorned 
the old friends as louts to be avoided, and 
Polly had to meet them in secret. She 
herself suffered a shock that was almost 
too much for her to bear when Lallie, 
one of the twin girls, died a horrible, 
agonizing death. The tragedy brought 
Polly and Richard close again, Richard 
being her only comfort and strength. He 
insisted that Polly take the two remain- 
ing children for a vacation. Alone, Rich- 
ard could no longer fight his strange 
dreams and illusions. His dead daughter 
appeared to him often, and the servant 
heard him talking to himself like a mad- 
man. In his depressed state of mind he 
lost the pitifully few patients he had. 
When Polly and the children returned, 
she found her husband really ill. After 


selling the house and her own few trin- 
kets, she moved with Richard to an even 
more miserable town. There he grew 
steadily worse and once attempted sui- 
cide. Trying to manage, Polly put Rich- 
ard in a private mental hospital and took 
a position as postmistress in a hovel far 
removed from any home they had ever 
known. When she had no more money 
to pay the hospital, she placed Richard, 
now mad, in a public asylum. When she 
tried to visit him and learned that he 
was being treated like an animal, she 
turned to her old friend, Henry Ocock, 
to help her get Richard out of the in- 
stitution. At all costs, Richard should not 
die like a beast. 

Richard went home at last. His sani 
never returned, but on his deathbed he 
looked at Polly and called her his dear 
wife. His words were all the reward Pol- 
ly needed for her life of sacrifice for the 
husband buried in a strange land that 
could never claim his soul. 


FRATERNITY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: John Galsworthy (1867-1933) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: London 

First published: 1909 


Principal characters: 


Hirary Datuxison, a well-to-do writer 


Bianca, his wife, an artist 


SrepHen, his brother 


Cecir1a, Stephen’s wife and Bianca’s sister 
Tuyme, daughter of Stephen and Cecilia 
Ma. Sronz, father of Bianca and Cecilia 


Ivy Barron, a model 


Mrs. Hucus, a seamstress 


Mr. Hucus, her husband 


Critique: 

In both his novels and his plays Gals- 
worthy reflected the social problems of his 
age. His conscience was bothered by the 
lack of understanding shown by the 
members of his own class, the intellectual 


and moneyed upper middle class. In this 
novel, as in the others, his social satire is 
expressed by a delineation of the compla- 
cency of the upper classes, rather than by 
an analysis of the lower classes and their 


RATERNITY by John Galsworthy. By permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copy- 
Bent, 1909, by Clarice Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1923, by the author. Renewed, 1936, by Ada Galsworthy. 
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situation. Here also, as in other works, 
his diagnosis is not profound, nor does 
he attempt to offer any remedy for the 
problems he shows. Some readers may 
feel that this volume shows how Gals- 
worthy’s efforts to understand his age and 
his indignation at what he finds lead 
to no satisfactory solution in the end. Yet 
Fraternity is generally regarded as one 
of Galsworthy’s best works of fiction, 
aside from that series of upper middle- 
class novels upon which his fame rests, 
The Forsyte Saga. 


The Story: 


Bianca Dallison had begun the chain 
of events by asking her writer husband 
to find a model for her painting “The 
Shadow.” Through a friendly artist Hil- 
ary had located a girl from the country 
who suited his wife. The girl, Ivy Bar- 
ton, was very attractive, and after she 
had finished posing for Bianca the Dalli- 
sons tried to help her find work. They 
had also found her a place to live with 
the Dallisons’ seamstress, a Mrs. Hughs. 

But Ivy Barton, through no fault of 
her own, began to create trouble in the 
Hughs household when Mr. Hughs be- 
came enamored of her and Mrs. Hughs 
became extremely jealous. One day Mrs. 
Hughs told Cecilia Dallison her troubles 
at home. Cecilia told Mrs. Hughs’ story 
to the rest of the family. The Dallisons, 
all very much interested in social prob- 
lems, wished to help the girl and the 
Hughs family. But the situation was a 
delicate one. Their interest was height- 
ened by the comment of Mr. Stone that 
in the lower classes each of them had a 
counterpart, a shadow, and that everyone 
was bound together by the bonds of fra- 
ternity in the brotherhood of man. Mr. 
Stone was writing a book on that very 
subject. 

Hilary Dallison found that the girl’s 
work as a model was not regular and that 
she was finding it necessary to pose in 
the nude. He found her steady employ- 
ment as a copyist for his father-in-law, 
Mx. Stone, who in his old age had em- 


barked upon his strange philosophical 
work on the brotherhood of man. Bianca 
Dallison did not like the idea, for Mr. 
Stone lived with her and her husband. 
She began to be extremely jealous of the 
little model, even though it had been 
years since she and her husband had 
lived as man and wife. 

In spite of his wife’s jealousy, it was 
Hilary who first investigated the trouble 
at the Hughs’. He found no one but Mr. 
Hughs at home. The visit only made the 
situation worse, for Hughs became con- 
vinced that Hilary was having an affair 
with Ivy. Hughs began to loiter about 
the Dallison house and to follow the 
model home when she finished her work 
with Mr. Stone. When Cecilia also 
learned that Hughs was beating his wife, 
the family decided that the situation was 
dangerous for the model and for Hilary. 
Cecilia tried to convince Hilary that the 
girl should be sent away and that he 
should stop trying to help Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughs. He only smiled at her sugges- 
tions. 

Sometime later Hilary followed Hughs 
when the latter trailed Ivy home. Hilary 
was somewhat dismayed to discover that 
Hughs followed only to prevent the gir 
from meeting anyone else, including Hil- 
ary. Nevertheless, Hilary met the girl in 
a park after she had shaken her follower. 
Ivy let Hilary notice that her clothing was 
very shabby, and he, feeling sorry for her, 
took her into a shop and purchased a com- 
plete outfit for her. His deed won her 
complete devotion; she was in love with 
Hilary Dallison. 

After leaving Ivy at the store where 
they had purchased her outfit, Hilary 
went to spend the evening at his club; 
he knew that his wife would not mind 
his absence from her. When he got home, 
however, he found her in his room. They 
kissed, and for a moment forgot they had 
agreed not to live as man and wife. Then 
the moment passed, and Bianca fled to 
her room. Needing someone to talk to, 
Hilary went down to Mr. Stone’s room 
and had a cup of cocoa. 
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The daughter of Stephen and Cecilia 
Dallison, Thyme, also tried to help the 
Hughs family. Her interest was the 
Hughs’ tiny baby. She also noted that 
Ivy had new clothes and guessed that 
her uncle had bought them for the girl. 
The word quickly ran through the fam- 
ily, and Stephen, trying to make Hilary 
see how the others looked at the situa- 
tion, told him that Bianca was bound to 
be jealous, even though they did not live 
as man and wife. Hilary felt that the 
celibacy she imposed on him had taken 
away any grounds for jealousy she might 
have. 

That same afternoon Hughs went to 
the Dallison home and tried to tell Bianca 
about her husband’s affair with Ivy. Al- 
though she refused to listen to the man, 
the incident roused her emotions and sus- 
picions. At least her pride was hurt. That 
evening Hilary and Bianca tried to talk 
over the matter, but all they succeeded 
in doing was hurting each other. Bianca 
refused to believe that hér husband was 
innocent of any intentions toward the 
model and had simply bought the girl 
some clothing because he felt sorry for 
her. 

With his sister-in-law’s help, Hilary 
found another room for Ivy. Hoping to 
solve the problem of Bianca’s jealousy, 
he also told her not to come to his house 
to copy for Mr. Stone. When Hughs re- 
turned home that night and learned that 
Ivy had left his house, he beat his wife 
and wounded her with a bayonet. As a 
result, he was put into prison for several 
weeks, During the time he was in prison 


the Hughs’ baby died, for Mrs. Hughs 
was too upset to nurse him. 

Old Mr. Stone became very ill and 
unhappy at the same time, for he missed 
the company of the model as well as the 
copying she had done for him. In an ef- 
fort to help her father, Bianca sought out 
Ivy and had her return to be with the 
old man part of every day. Because of 
his child’s death and the girl’s return to 
work at Hilary’s house, it seemed as if 
the problem would still be unsolved when 
Hughs returned from prison. 

To avoid a repetition of the whole dis- 
tasteful situation, Hilary resolved to go 
to Europe. He made up his mind that 
he would go alone, even though Ivy was 
in love with him and wished to go along. 
His wife, because of her conscience, re- 
solved to help the girl in Hilary’s ab- 
sence. When she went to the girl’s rooms, 
however, she found her belongings 
packed. It dawned on her that in spite 
of his resolve her husband was taking the 
model with him. Bianca left the house 
in a fury just as her husband arrived. 
Her jealousy and anger were wasted, 
however, for after she left, when Ivy 
kissed him, Hilary realized that he could 
never live for long with a girl from the 
lower classes. Flinging all the money he 
had with him on the bed, he left alone. 
He took rooms for himself in London 
and then sent a letter to Bianca through 
his brother Stephen. He told her of his 
decision to stop seeing Ivy and his fur- 
ther decision not to return to a marriage 
that was only a mockery. 


FRIAR BACON AND FRIAR BUNGAY 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Robert Greene (1558-1592) 
Type of plot: Pseudo-historical chronicle 
Time of plot: Thirteenth century 
Locale: England 
First presented: c. 1589 

Principal characters: 


Henry III, King of ne 
es 


Epwarp, Prince of Wa 


Lacy, Earl of Lincoln 
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Roger Bacon, a Franciscan friar 
Buneay, a Suffolk conjurer 
Jaques VaNDERMAST, a German conjurer 


Exrvor, Princess of Castile 


Mancaret, daughter of the Keeper of Fressingfield Park 


Critique: 

This chronicle play does not show true 
dramatic structure; it is simply a series 
of scenes presenting interesting happen- 
ings. Although Greene professed to have 
used historical material, the action is 
pure fiction. So far as is known, neither 
the Emperor of Germany nor the King 
of Castile ever made a visit to England. 
For the modern reader the interest of the 
action lies in the magical powers of 
Friar Bacon and in the love affair be- 
tween Lacy and Margaret. The Honor- 
able History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay is regarded as one of the most 
notable of pre-Shakespearean dramas. 


The Story: 


When Prince Edward returned from 
hunting in a downcast mood, Lacy re- 
marked on his lord’s temper. It remained 
for Ralph, the court fool, to hit on the 
truth. The hunting party had stopped 
for refreshments at the keeper's lodge in 
Fressingfield Park, and Prince Edward 
had fallen in love with Margaret, the 
keeper’s daughter. 

Plans were laid to win Margaret’s love 
for Edward, for the maid was modest 
and would keep her virtue for her hus- 
band. Ralph proposed that Edward 
should dress in the jester’s motley, and 
Ralph should dress as the prince. They 
would then go to Oxford and enlist the 
help of Friar Roger Bacon, since only 
magic would win over the girl. Lacy was 
to go tu the fair at Harleston to spy on 
Margaret there and to press a suit on be- 
half of the prince. 

At Oxford, Friar Bacon and his poor 
scholar Miles received a deputation of 
learned doctors. Burden, their spokesman, 
asked about certain rumors they had 
heard. It was said that Friar Bacon had 
fashioned a great head of brass and with 
it he was going to raise a wall of brass 


around all of England. Bacon admitted 
that he planned such a project. Burden 
doubted whether even Friar Bacon could 
accomplish such a mighty deed. 

To demonstrate his power, Friar Ba- 
con had a devil bring a tavern hostess 
from Henley, a woman with whom Bur- 
den had spent the previous day. ‘Thus 
the doctors were convinced of Bacon’s 
powers. 

At Harleston, Lacy approached Mar- 
garet. Although the earl was dressed as 
a farmer, his manners were so elegant 
that Margaret was attracted to him. 
Lacey was minded to press a suit in his 
own behalf. 

At court, meanwhile, King Henry re- 
ceived the King of Castile, his daughter 
Elinor, and the Emperor of Germany. 
Negotiations were under way to betroth 
Elinor to Prince Edward. The princess, 
having seen a portrait of Edward, was 
much inclined to love the prince. The 
emperor had brought with him a Ger- 
man conjurer, Vandermast, to test his 
powers against the wise men of Eng- 
land. The royal party departed for Ox- 
ford to find Friar Bacon. 

With the jester disguised as the prince 
and Edward disguised as a gentleman in 
waiting, the prince’s party met the friar 
and Miles at Oxford. An argument de- 
veloped between Miles and the others. 
To save his scholar, Friar Bacon froze 
Edward’s sword in its scabbard. After re- 
buking the prince for trying to disguise 
himself, he invited Edward into his cell. 
There he let the prince look into a magic 
glass which showed Margaret and Lacy 
at Fressingfield. 

Friar Bungay was revealing the secret 
of Lacy's identity to Margaret as Edward 
watched from afar. Margaret was trou- 
bled, for she had fallen in love with 
Lacy. When Lacy entered, he declared 
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at once his desire to wed Margaret. Friar 
Bungay was about te perform the cere- 
mony on the spot, but the anguished 
prince called on Friar. Bacon to stop 
the wedding. The friar obliged by strik- 
ing Bungay dumb and whisking him 
away to Oxford. 

Edward, posting to Fressingfield in 
great haste, charged Lacy with treachery 
and threatened to kill him. Lacy admitted 
his guilt and prepared to submit, but 
Margaret pleaded valiantly for the cause 
of true love and begged Edward to kill 
her instead. Edward, marveling at his 
own weakness, changed his mind and 
gave his permission for Lacy to marry 
Margaret. 

At Oxford, the Emperor of Germany 
had Vandermast dispute with Friar Bun- 
gay. Bungay conjured up the tree that 
guarded the Garden at Hesperides. In 
return Vandermast brought in Hercules 
and commanded him to tear the branches 
from the tree. Triumphantly the Ger- 
man challenged Friar Bungay to make 
Hercules stop, but Bungay had to admit 
that he was vanquished. When Friar 
Bacon arrived, Hercules, to the emperor’s 
chagrin, ceased his task immediately for 
fear of Bacon. To demonstrate the emi- 
nence of Oxford, Friar Bacon then forced 
Hercules to transport Vandermast back 
to Hapsburg. 

Two squires came to seek the hand 
of Margaret. Both were wealthy and in- 
sistent, and the keeper asked his daugh- 
ter to choose between them. Margaret 
was evasive and put off her answer for 
ten days, for she was sure Lacy would re- 
turn by that time. After the squires left, 
a messenger came with a letter and a 
sack of gold. In the letter Margaret read 
that Lacy had chosen to marty a Spanish 
lady in waiting to Princess Elinor, and 
he sent the gold as a dowry for her own 
wedding. In great grief, Margaret gave 
the gold to the messenger and vowed to 
enter a convent. 

Working in his cell, Friar Bacon was 
at the climax of his experiments, for he 


had completed with much labor the 


brazen head. Tired from wrestling with 
spirits, he lay down to sleep. Miles was 
to watch the head and wake his master 
as soon as it should speak. During the 
night the head made a great noise and 
said, “Time is.” Thinking those words 
unimportant, Miles rested on. The head 
made more noise and said, “Time was.” 
Again Miles did not arouse the friar. A 
third time the head spoke: “Time has 
been.” Lightning flashed and a great 
hand appeared and broke the head with 
a hammer. 

Then Miles awoke Friar Bacon, who 
knew at once that the blundering Miles 
had ruined his work. No wall of brass 
would ever surround England. In his 
wrath the friar sent Miles to wander 
homeless with a devil to torment him. 
After he left Oxford, however, Miles 
made the best of a bad situation. He got 
on the devil’s back and went with him 
to Hell, where he was engaged as a 
tapster. 

King Henry and the King of Castile 
were both pleased that Elinor and Ed- 
ward had made a match. Lacy, thinking 
still of Margaret, spoke so persuasively of 
her beauty that the king sanctioned their 
marriage as well. Elinor was particularly 
gracious in suggesting a double wedding. 
The happy Lacy set out for Fressingfield 
to seek his bride. 

Friar Bacon broke the sad news of the 
brazen head to Friar Bungay. As he fin- 
ished his tale, two young scholars came 
in to ask permission to look into Friar 
Bacon’s glass; they wanted to see what 
their fathers were doing. The fathers, 
who were the two squires seeking Mar- 
garet’s hand, were fighting a duel. As 
the sons watched, the squires were 
stabbed to death. The sons then fought 
and each mortally wounded the other. In 
sorrow, Friar Bacon broke his magic 
glass. 

In spite of her father’s remonstrances, 
Margaret was preparing to enter a nun- 
nery when Lacy rode up to claim his 
bride. Reproached for his cruel letter, he 
explained he had written it to test her 
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constancy. Margaret, yielding to his en- 
treaties, accompanied him back to court. 

The double wedding was solemnized 
with royal pomp. Before the wedding 
feast Friar Bacon made a prophecy of 
the future of England. He foresaw a pe- 


riod of triumph and peace under a fait 
ruler who would exalt the glory of Eng- 
land over all other nations. Not under- 
standing that reference to Queen Eliza- 
beth, Henry called the prophecy mystical 
and led the guests to the dining hall. 


FRITHIOF’S SAGA 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Esaias Tegnér (1782-1846) 
Type of plot: Heroic epic 

Time of plot: Eleventh century 
Locale: Scandinavia 


First published: 1825 


Principal characters: 


Farrutor, a Viking adventurer and fighter 
IncEBORG, a noblewoman loved by Frithiof 


Hetcez, and 


Haxrpan, brother-kings in Scandinavia 
Hare, a petty king married to Ingeborg 


Critique: 

Though a tale of ancient Scandinavia, 
Frithiof's Saga was told in a modem spirit 
by Tegnér when he put the old story into 
a narrative poem of twenty-four cantos, 
each canto done in a different meter. 
Frithiof himself is more akin to a modern 
hero than he is to the great warriors of 
other Scandinavian tales, folk heroes like 
Beowulf. Tegnér’s effort is similar to that 
of Tennyson, in that he attempted to 
shape the epic material of an ancient 
Norse story into nineteenth-century po- 
etic form. Although the poem lacks the 
simplicity and power of true Norse poetry, 
the imagery is memorable and the lyricism 
sweet and beautiful. 


The Story: 


In the ancient days of Scandinavia 
there was a king named Bele, who had 
two sons, Helge and Halfdan. King Bele 
also had a daughter, Ingeborg, a very 
beautiful girl. As King Bele grew old and 
near death, he called to him his friend of 
former days, Thorsten Vikingsson, who 
had been loyal to the king in peace and 
battle for many years and who was also 
near the end of his days. The king told 
hits sons of the help that Thorsten 


Vikingsson had given him in past days 
and warned his sons to keep the friend- 
ship of Thorsten’s son, Frithiof. 

Frithiof had grown up with the com- 
panionship of King Bele’s daughter 
Ingeborg and loved her and her brothers. 
But after the deaths of King Bele and old 
Thorsten, who were both laid to rest in 
burial mounds overlooking a fjord, the 
sons of Bele forgot the warning that their 
father had given them, and their friend- 
ship toward Frithiof cooled. 

When Frithiof, who had long loved 
Ingeborg sued for her hand from her 
brothers, they refused his request. Frith- 
iof, angered and humiliated, vowed that 
he would find his revenge and that he 
never would carry out his father’s request 
to help the brother-kings. 

Not long thereafter, when King Hring 
made war upon the brothers, they sent for 
Frithiof to help them. Frithiof, remember- 
ing his vows, continued to play at chess 
and ignored their summons. 

King Hring, successful in his campaign 
against the sons of Bele, made them 
promise to give him Ingeborg as his wife. 

Meanwhile Ingeborg had taken refuge 
in the temple of Balder. Frithiof, disdain- 
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ful of the sanctity of the temple, had 
visited her there, where they exchanged 
rings. Frithiof thus ran the risk of Balder’s 
wrath. 

To punish him for violating the temple, 
the brother-kings sent Frithiof to collect 
tribute from the inhabitants of the Faroe 
islands. Frithiof, with his foster brother, 
set sail for the Faroes in Ellida, the best 
ship in the North country. It was said of 
Ellida that it could even understand the 
speech of men. 

During the trip a violent storm came u 
and the ship almost foundered. Frithiof 
broke the ring he had received from 
Ingeborg and gave the shards to his men, 
so that none of the crew might enter the 
kingdom of the sea-goddess without gold. 
When the storm subsided, as it did after 
the men had conquered a pair of sea-spirits 
who rode against them on the backs of 
whales, the ship reached the Faroe islands 
in safety. Yarl Angantyr, ruler of the is- 
lands, let the tribute be collected for 
friendship’s sake, and then Frithiof de- 
parted again for his homeland in Scandi- 
navia. 

Upon his return Frithiof heard that the 
brother-kings had burned his hall. Learn- 
ing that the kings were celebrating the 
midsummer feast at the grove of Balder, 
he went there to confront them. Upon his 
arrival he found few people, but among 
them were Helge and his queen, who was 
anointing the image of the god. 

Frithiof threw the purse with the trib- 
ute money into Helge’s face with such 
force that Helge’s teeth were knocked out. 
As Frithiof turned to leave, he saw on the 
arm of Helge’s queen the great ring of 
gold he had given to Ingeborg when they 
had exchanged vows. Frithiof snatched 
the ring from the queen’s arm, and when 
she fell to the ground because of his vio- 
lence the god’s image overturned into the 
sacred fire which, blazing up, destroyed 
the temple. 

Helge pursued Frithiof to punish him, 
but pursuit was impossible because the 


royal ships had been damaged by Frithiof 


and his men. In his anger Frithiof pulled 
with such might upon the oars of his ship 
that its powerful oars broke like kindling. 

Frithiof’s violence against Helge and 
his queen and the double profanation of 
Balder’s temple made the warrior an out- 
cast from his homeland. A true son of the 
Vikings, he took to the sea and battled 
with haughty sea-kings, whom he slew. 
But in spite of his outlawry he permitted 
traders to travel the seaways unmolested. 
When he earned great glory as a fighter 
and much gold through his exploits, 
Frithiof sought once again to return to his 
homeland in the North. 

Disguising himself as a salt-burner, he 
visited the land of the brother-kings’ 
enemy, King Hring, who had long since 
married Ingeborg, Frithiof’s beloved. 
Hring, recognizing Frithiof but keeping 
his counsel to himself, commanded that 
the warrior be seated next to him at the 
head of the table. 

Frithiof remained in the hall of King 
Hring. Ingeborg spoke but little to him, 
because she was now the wife of another 
man. But she remembered that she and 
Frithiof had once exchanged rings, and 
she was still in love with him. 

During his stay with Hring, Frithiof 
saved the king and Ingeborg from death 
when their sleigh fell through the ice and 
went under the water. Frithiof dragged 
the sleigh, with its occupants and horses, 
back upon the surface of the ice. 

One day, while he and the king were 
alone in the woods, Frithiof was tempted 
to kill Hring while he slept, but he con- 
quered his temptation and threw away his 
sword. Awaking, the king told Frithiof, 
who was still disguised, that he had 
known from the first night who his guest 
was. 

Frithiof wished to leave the household 
of Hring, but the good king would not 
allow him to depart. Instead, Hring gave 
up Ingeborg to Frithiof and made the war- 
rior guardian of the kingdom. Soon after- 
ward Hring died and Frithiof was named 
to follow him upon the throne. When 
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Helge and Halfdan, the brother-kings, 
went to war against their old enemy, they 
were defeated. Helge was slain in battle 


by Frithiof, and Halfdan was made to 


swear fealty to his conqueror. 


THE FUNERAL 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1701 


Principal characters: 


Tue Eart or Brumprton, a British nobleman 

Lapy Brumprton, his wife by a second marriage 
Lorp Harpy, his son by his first marriage 

Mr. Camptey, Lord Hardy’s friend and junior officer 
Lapy SHartot (CHarxoTre), Lord Brumpton’s ward 
Lapy Harrror (Harriet), Sharlot’s sister 

Trusty, Lord Brumpton’s servant 


Critique: 

The Funeral, Or, Grief a la Mode was 
Sir Richard Steele’s first and best-con- 
structed play, but it is far less serious 
than his later work. Nevertheless, the 
drama has moral overtones and some high- 
ly sincere social criticism. Through the 
characterization of the hypocritical wid- 
ow who gives the play its subtitle, Steele 
ridiculed manners of the time, as he was 
to do so often in his later plays and in his 
familiar essays. Notable in the play are 
the two young army officers, Lord Hardy 
and Ensign Campley, who are more rep- 
utable and honest than most of their 
dramatic predecessors, a circumstance 
probably due to Steele’s own career in the 
military service. Steele boasted, quite 
rightly, in his preface to the play that his 
drama was more innocent than the prev- 
alent style of comedy. In many ways his 
characters and actions show an innocent 
freshness quite unlike the atmosphere of 
intrigue found in Restoration drama and 
the comedies of the early eighteenth cen- 


tury. 
The Story: 

Young Lady Brumpton was quite hap- 
py when her husband, the Earl of Brump- 


ton, died suddenly. A second wife, many 
years her husband’s junior, she could 


look forward to a lively life as soon as her 
mourning period was over. Indeed, she 
intended to begin enjoying life discreetly 
long before she doffed her widow’s weeds. 
Meanwhile she had the enjoyment of the 
earl’s entire fortune, for she had per- 
suaded him to disown his only son, Lord 
Hardy. The task had been easy. The eld- 
erly earl, foolishly fond of his pretty 
young wife, never guessed that she had 
been plotting against his own best inter- 
ests and his son’s. 

The earl’s servant, Trusty, remained 
with his master’s corpse when everyone 
else left it. Much to his surprise and joy, 
he discovered that the earl had only 
lapsed into a coma, and before long the 
nobleman regained consciousness and 
health. Trusty, seeing an opportunity to 
prove that his mistress was an intriguer 
and an adulteress, persuaded the earl to 
remain hidden and allow everyone to be- 
lieve he was really dead. The only person 
taken into the secret was the funeral di- 
rector, who agreed to keep silent after 
the earl paid him an amount equal to 
what the funeral charges would have 
been. 

In addition to planning ways for the 
enjoyment of her late husband’s wealth, 
Lady Brumpton also gave some thought 
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to the problem of ridding herself of the 
earl’s two teen-age wards, Lady Sharlot 
and Lady Harriot. The girls were a very 
real threat to her freedom and to a por- 
tion of the earl’s estate, since Lady Shar- 
lot was in love with the earl’s son and 
il Harriot with his friend Mr. Camp- 
ey. 

Despite the fact that he had been put 
out of his father’s house, Lord Hardy, an 
officer in the army, refused to believe ill 
of his father, and with Campley’s help 
he plotted to release the two girls from 
his stepmother’s clutches before some evil 
should befall them. He was right in his 
fear; Lady Brumpton planned to have the 
gitls spirited away and seduced by her 
brother and a friend. 

Help for Lord Hardy and Campley 
came unexpectedly from ‘Trusty, who 
went to Lord Hardy’s apartment and out- 
lined his plan to the earl’s son. Lord 
Hardy, he said, was to send a detachment 
of troops to the earl’s house and the cas- 
ket containing the earl’s body would be 
turned over to the soldiers. In the mean- 
time, with the help of Lord Hardy’s 
servant and a French seamstress, Campley 
managed to win Lady Harriot’s confi- 
dence and persuaded her to escape with 
him from the Brumpton mansion. They 
escaped by dressing in the clothes of the 
French seamstress and a servant girl. 

The earl, hidden in the house, eaves- 
dropped on various conversations and 
learned that his wife had abused him ter- 
ribly in her conduct with other men and 
had plotted to bring his son to disfavor. 
He also learned that the lawyer he had 
trusted with the drafting of his will had 
written it in such a way that most of the 
estate would go, not to the rightful heirs, 
but to court and legal fees. The earl, see- 
ing his wife as she really was, resolved 
to reinstate his son as his rightful heir. 

When the detachment of soldiers ar- 
rived at the house, the casket was de- 
livered to them, but not before a fight 
between the soldiers and the servants in 
order to make it seem as if the delivery 
had not been voluntary. Actually, the cas- 


ket contained Lady Sharlot. The plot 
was a ruse to get the girl out of the house 
before she could be kidnaped and seduced 
by Lady Brumpton’s brother. 

As soon as she discovered what had 
happened and who the commanding offi- 
cer of the detachment of soldiers was, 
Lady Brumpton went to confront Lord 
Hardy. When she arrived, she found 
Lady Harriot and Campley, who defied 
her to stop his marriage to the girl. Bitter 
words were spoken on both sides. At last 
Lord Hardy entered, to take his turn as 
the recipient of Lady Brumpton’s invec- 
tive. She railed against him for taking 
away his father’s body and desecrating it. 
When she had finished, Lord Hardy ac- 
cused her of poisoning his father, an ac- 
cusation which made her furious. They 
went into another room to view the 
body. When the casket was opened, Lady 
Sharlot emerged, much to Lord Hardy’s 
joy. His stepmother then told him he had 
been cut off from his father’s fortune, 
and she handed him the one shilling 
which had been left to him according to 
his father’s will. She demanded again 
that he and his soldiers return the body, 
for she still thought that they had some- 
how spirited it away. All the while the 
earl was listening in another room and 
gaining further evidence that his second 
wife was entirely dishonorable and evil. 

To Lady Brumpton’s consternation, the 
earl showed himself. Although her plans 
for enjoying a fortune and independence 
were gone, she felt that the delay was 
only temporary, for she believed that she 
could once again put herself in his es- 
teem in spite of the facts he had learned. 
The earl was not happy to return to a 
life with an adulteress and a shrew. 

Once more Trusty saved the situation. 
He produced a letter written by a man 
who had married Lady Brumpton some 
months before her marriage to the earl. 
The earlier marriage made the later one 
void, a fact which took the scheming wom- 
an out of the earl’s life. The first hus- 
band had been induced to write the letter 
when he saw the earl sitting reading in 
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his study. Like everyone else, he thought 
that the earl was dead, and he therefore 
believed the nobleman had returned to 
haunt him for not telling what he knew 
about Lady Brumpton’s past. Instead of 
being either a rich widow or a countess, 
Lady Brumpton found herself the wife 
of a man who had no money and who 
was forced to live by his wits. Her plans 
were utterly undone. 


The earl, overjoyed to see his son after 
many years, promised to reinstate Lord 
Hardy as the rightful heir to his estates. 
He also gave his blessing to the ap- 
proaching marriages between Lord Hardy 
and Lady Sharlot and Campley and Lady 
Harriot. He was, indeed, delighted that 
his two wards were to marry his son and 
his son’s closest friend. 


THE GAMBLER 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevski (1821-1881) 


Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: German watering places 


First published: 1866 


Principal characters: 


Aexey Ivanovircn, a young gambler 
Tue GENERAL, a Russian aristocrat 


Pott, his stepdaughter 


Mite. BiancuE, a French adventuress 

Tue Marguis pe Grieux, a factitious French nobleman 
AstLxy, a young English capitalist 

AnTontpA T'arasyEviTCHEV, the General’s wealthy old aunt 


Critique: 

Dostoevski, having done considerable 
gambling at one time in his life, wrote 
this short novel with authority. His de- 
scription of the fatal attraction of gam- 
bling to young and old alike is terrifying; 
for the rest, except for Polina’s infatu- 
ation for the spurious French marquis, 
and for Alexey’s Slavic penchant for self- 
torture, The Gambler seems a compar- 
ative ray of sunlight in the world of 
Dostoevski’s art. Perhaps the background 
of a fashionable German spa with its 
international clientele accounts for this 
effect. Aunt Antonida, if not the most 
original of Dostoevski’s creations, is one 
of the most delightful, even though she is 
little more than lightly sketched in. 


The Story: 


Alexey Ivanovitch returned to Roulet- 
tenburg, a German resort, after two weeks 
in Paris. He was tutor in the family of 
a Russian general who had come to the 


resort to repair his dwindling fortune. 
The General wooed an apparently wealthy 
young French woman, Mlle. Blanche. 
Polina, the General’s stepdaughter, was 
attracted to Mlle. Blanche’s alleged dis- 
tant relative, the Marquis de Grieux. 
Alexey was Polina’s creature; he loved 
her and accepted any humiliation at her 
hands. 

Alexey went to the casino with money 
Polina gave him. After winning a tidy 
amount, he felt that his stay in Roulet- 
tenburg would affect his life seriously. 
Believing that he could not lose at the 
gambling tables, Alexey told Polina that 
henceforward he would gamble only for 
himself. But Polina, knowing her power 
over Alexey, easily persuaded him to share 
his winnings with her. 

An affluent young English capitalist, 
Astley, came to Roulettenburg and, 
much to the General’s discomfort, diverted 
the attentions of Mlle. Blanche, who was 
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growing tired of waiting for the General’s 
old aunt to die. The General telegraphed 
Moscow every day to inquire about the 
condition of the old lady, who, he was 
sure, would leave him a fortune. 

It was soon evident that Astley was in 
love with Polina. Alexey, suspecting the 
French pair to be imposters, wanted to get 
away from the machinations of Roulet- 
tenburg existence, but his love for Polina 
held him. At the casino he lost a large 
amount of Polina’s money; his pos- 
session of the money aroused renewed 
interest in the General on the part of 
Mile. Blanche. The General, it seems, 
was deeply in debt to de Grieux. 

Unable to win with Polina’s money, 
Alexey offered to win with his own and 
lend her whatever she wanted. Alexey 
hoped that he could win Polina’s love 
by becoming wealthy through gambling. 
He confessed his ardent love for her, and 
when he told her that he could even 
commit murder for her she impishly 
ordered him to speak ‘in French to a 
stuffy German baroness who was passing 
by with her husband. After Alexey brashly 
insulted the Germans, he was, in spite of 
his plea that he was mentally aberrant 
during the escapade, discharged by the 
Genera]. Alexey managed to maintain his 
self-respect when he told the General, 
who had apologized to the baron for him, 
that he was capable of making his own 
apologies, that as the son of a nobleman 
he objected to the General’s patronizing 
treatment. The General, fearful of the 
consequences of Alexey’s further impetu- 
osities, unsuccessfully tried to mollify the 
youth. 

De Grieux, as mediator, told Alexey 
that any further indiscretion on his part 
might spoil the chances of the General’s 
marrying Mlle. Blanche. He also prom- 
ised that the General would re-employ 
Alexey soon and would continue, mean- 
while, to pay him his salary. Alexey, 
however, chose Astley to be his second 
in a duel with the baron. De Grieux then 
produced a letter from Polina asking 
Alexey to drop the matter. The young 


man obeyed, even though he knew for 
certain that Polina loved de Grieux. 

Astley indirectly confirmed Alexey’s 
suspicions that Mlle. Blanche and de 
Grieux were adventurers. During previous 
exploits at Roulettenburg, Mlle. Blanche 
had made advances to the baron and, at 
the direction of the baroness, had been 
escorted out of the casino by the police. 
Alexey suspected the General of being 
indebted somehow to Mlle. Blanche, and 
Polina of being involved with the French 
couple. 

The General’s old aunt, Antonida 
Tarasyevitchev, arrived from Moscow 
with a large retinue. Quite alive, she 
wickedly chaffed the General on his 
urgent solicitations and criticized him for 
squandering his children’s inheritance. 
The General was visibly shocked by her 
arrival. The old lady, accompanied by the 
General’s party, visited the casino and 
won fabulously at the gaming tables. In 
her triumph she gave money to her 
servants and to beggars. 

Polina became more of an enigma to 
Alexey when she had him deliver a letter 
to Astley. Despite the General’s pleas to 
the young tutor to prevent Antonida from 

ambling away her fortune, Alexey and 
the old lady frequented the casino to- 
gether. Obsessed with the fever to win, 
she lost heavily. When she prepared to 
return to Moscow, she invited Polina to 
return with her. Polina declined. Anto- 
nida, unable to resist one last try at the 
gambling tables, again lost heavily. She 
converted bonds into cash and again lost. 
The old lady now possessed nothing but 
land and the houses on it; she borrowed 
money from Astley in order to return to 
Moscow. 

The General’s inheritance having been 
lost at roulette, Mlle. Blanche and de 
Grieux broke off relations with him and 
prepared to leave Roulettenburg. The 
General was a ruined man. Polina was 
distracted by her impending loss of de 
Grieux, but she was shaken out of her 
infatuation when de Grieux offered her 
consolation money from the proceeds of 
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the General’s property, which was mort- 
gged to de Grieux. In distress, Polina 
turned to Alexey, who went to the casino 
and won a fortune for her to hurl in de 
Grieux’s face. She spent the night with 
Alexey in his hotel room. The next 
morning she took his money, then threw 
it in his face. She fled to Astley. Alexey 
went with Mlle. Blanche to Paris, where 
he lived with her while she spent his 
winnings. Tired of the life of an adven- 
turess, Mlle. Blanche, persuaded by 
Alexey, decided to marry the General. 
Alexey, now a confirmed gambler, re- 


turned to the gambling tables of the Ger- 


man resort towns. Once he went to jail 
for debt. In Homburg he saw Astley, who 
told him that Polina, recuperating from 
an illness, was in Switzerland with Ast- 
ley’s family. Meanwhile the General had 
died of a stroke in Paris, and Mlle. 
Blanche had received his inheritance from 
Antonida, who had died in Moscow. 
Alexey regretfully reminded Astley of 
Polina’s infatuation for de Grieux and was 
momentarily hopeful when Astley told 
him that Polina had sent him to Hom- 
burg to bring Alexey back to her. Alexey 
knew that he had no choice, really—he 
had given his heart and soul to gambling. 


THE GARDEN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: L. A. G. Strong (1896- >) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Ireland 

First published: 1931 


Principal characters: 


Dermot Gray, an Anglo-Irish boy who spends his holidays in Ireland 


Mrs. Gray, his mother 
Mr. Gray, his father 


Errune, his sister 


Granny, his mother’s mother 
Granppapa, his mother’s father 
Ben McManus, Dermot’s uncle 


Aunr Parricta, Ben’s wife 


Con, their son 
ErLeEn, their daughter 


Pappy Kennepy, a cripple 


Critique: 

The qualities which make this novel 
a book of rare and rich experience are 
the writer's exquisite, unspoiled percep- 
tions of childhood and his memories of 
a lost world which delighted a small boy. 
Behind this tale of nostalgic reminiscence 
there is a subtle contrast of backgrounds 
and characters, and this blending of tem- 
peramental differences of race and cul- 
ture gives a more tangible flavor and sub- 


stance to L. A. G. Strong’s biographical 


novel. 


The Story: 


The first time Dermot remembered 
coming into an Irish port he was so young 
that he had to keep reminding himself 
to look for his Granny. He, his younger 
sister Eithne, and his mother came to 
Dublin each year to spend the summer 
at Granny’s house. Dermot remembered 
only that there had been a monkey and 
a cat there the summer before. 

After the trip by boat across the Irish 
Sea, they rode in a carriage, a train, and 


then a tram before they reached Sandy- 
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cove, where Grandpapa was leaning over 
the gate waiting to meet them. To Der- 
mot, as to his mother, the cottage at 
Sandycove was really home, a place they 
loved as they could never love their home 
in England. 

Besides such delights as Paddy-monkey 
and Pucker the cat, Dermot was glad to 
see once more the comfortable dining- 
room with its loaded table. He loved the 
china, the little bone spoon with which 
he ate his egg, the different foods, and 
the corner where Grandpapa kept the 
well-worn books he taught Dermot to 
read. 

Granny’s garden was all mixed up in 
his mind with the Garden of Eden. That 
summer he spent most of his time there, 
playing with Paddy-monkey who was 
chained near the kitchen door, hunting 
for snails among the plants, investigating 
the farther reaches of the orchard which 
he had not known when he was smaller, 
and helping the gardener chase the half- 
wild cats that tore down: the bushes. 

There were two things he did not like 
about Sandycove. One was the walk far 
out on the pier in wild weather, while 
nurse wheeled Eithne. The other was to 
be surrounded by Granny’s gushing 
friends before and after church. He felt 
closer to his Grandpapa when the old 
gentleman stubbornly refused to stand in 
front of the church with the women but 
waited instead in a park across the way. 

Often on Sunday afternoons Dermot’s 
cousins from Dalkey came to visit, some- 
times accompanied by Uncle Ben, a bois- 
terous retired mariner who was also, Der- 
mot discovered, a strict puritan. Of Uncle 
Ben’s four children, two came often: 
Con, a strapping lad of twenty-one, and 
Eileen, a lovely girl a few years younger. 
They were tremendously alive. Dermot, 
who had always been considered deli- 
cate, was exuberant when he was with 
his cousins. 

The McManuses lived at Delgany, on 
a cliff running down to the sea. Their 
house was full of all kinds of wonders, 
such as a telescope, the dried jaws of a 


whale, a painted wooden pig, a bathroom 
with no taps. Uncle Ben and his family 
lived a happy-go-lucky life that left Der- 
mot breathless; it was so unlike the pre- 
cise life he lived in England. Too, Uncle 
Ben could answer Dermot’s questions in 
more exact detail than anyone else, ex- 
cepting perhaps Grandpapa; and even 
Grandpapa was likely to go on after the 
interesting part had been answered. 

That year Uncle Ben, Con, and Eileen 
took Dermot in a boat to an island out 
from their home. There, while they were 
having their picnic, they looked up to 
see a ring of goats ranged on the rocks 
above them. It was a picture Dermot 
could not forget, and the trip was the 
first of countless excursions with the 
McManuses. That fall, as he sailed home 
to England, he looked back as long as he 
could see the Dalkey coast. Two years 
passed before he came back. 

In England, before the plumbers laid 
a pipe in the Grays’ yard, Dermot deco- 
rated a length of it by printing the plumb. 
er’s name. Because he had used a chisel 
for the printing, he pierced the pipe. 
After it had been laid, the pipe leaked 
until the yard was a morass. Dermot con- 
fessed to his mother his fears that he 
had ruined the pipe but asked her not 
to tell his father. She had to tell Mr. 
Gray, of course, but he spoke kindly to 
Dermot when he asked the boy to be 
more careful the next time. A week later 
Dermot was still amazed at his father’s 
unusual patience. To please Mr. Gray, 
he decorated the halls with horses’ heads 
in chalk. His father blasted him for de- 
facing the house and Dermot slunk away, 
cowed by the anger he had inadvertently 
brought on. He was afraid of his father, 
but when Mr. Gray became very sick 
Dermot was afraid for him as well. 

After two years the Grays again went 
to Ireland. They did so each summer un- 
til the year of the first World War. As 
Dermot grew older his Granny hired a 
crippled lad to teach the boy to fish and 
to watch over him. It was a grand day 
when Dermot caught his first conger. 
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Paddy Kennedy and his pals, Long Mike 
Hogan and Peg-leg O’Shea, taught Der- 
mot a great tolerance for the poor people 
that he could never have learned else- 
where, but they were careful not to al- 
low any obscenity in his presence. That 
he learned in his public school. 

Mr. Gray always arrived for his holiday 
just before the time came for the family 
to return to England. One year he con- 
nived with the gardener to rid the place 
of the worst of the marauding cats that 
Grandpapa had refused to kill. Mr. Gray, 
to Dermot’s surprise and delight, set the 
boy to watch for Black Tom and Lord 
Spenser and let him, without the old 
gentleman’s knowledge, shoot them. 

As Eithne grew older she was asked 
to accompany Dermot to Delgany. The 
children thrived at the house, adoring 
their cousins, until it became a ritual for 
them to spend a full week there each 
summer. Con, who had never really 
grown up, always put himself out to 
make some diversion for Dermot and his 
sister. If he could think of nothing else, 
he drove them around the country on 
his motor bike. Eileen, too, entered into 
their entertainment. For her Dermot had 
a fondness verging on adoration. 


The last year the Grays went to Ire- 
land Dermot was studying to enter Ox- 
ford. That summer Dermot, Con, and 
Eileen, riding the motor bike to take 
Eileen to a tennis match, all felt a strange 
lowering of their spirits at the same time. 
Soon afterward another bike with two 
riders passed them and crashed into a 
post. Con and Eileen took care of the 
dead man and the injured one. Dermot, 
finally grown up, realized that he could 
face such a scene. 

Although Eithne was only fourteen, 
Con asked Dermot if he thought his sis- 
ter would have him. Dermot recommend- 
ed that Con wait. He knew, however, 
that Eithne adored her cousin. 

Both Dermot and Con were killed dur- 
ing the war, only a day apart. When 
Eithne went back to Ireland to visit 
Eileen and Aunt Patricia, the only ones 
left in the family, she told them that a 
letter from Con had arrived just after 
Dermot died, a letter written the day 
before Con himself was killed. Eithne 
had felt torn apart at losing the two who 
had meant most to her, but she felt bet- 
ter, after reading the letter, to think that 
Con and Dermot were together and sure- 


ly happy. 


THE GARDENER’S DOG 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Lope de Vega (Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, 1562-1635) 


Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Late sixteenth century 
Locale: Naples 

First presented: c. 1615 


Principal characters: 


Diana, Countess of Belflor 


Txroporo, her secreta’ 


Faso, a gentleman ot Nepies 


MarckL1a, 
Dororea, and 
Anarpa, ladies in waiting 


Count Frprrico, in love with Diana 
Tue Marours Riccarpo, also in love with Diana 
Count Lopovico, an old nobleman 


Tristan, Teodoro’s lackey 
Critique: 
The Gardener's Dog has proved to be 
one of the favorite comedies of Lope de 


Vega since its first performance, sometime 
around 1615. It is based on the old tale of 
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the dog who would not eat its food, yet 
would allow no other dog to have it. Such 
was Diana. For a time, at least, she herself 
did not want Teodoro, but she would not 
let Marcella have him. The play is a 
comedy of character and manners, remi- 
niscent of some of Shakespeare’s work. 
The technical perfection is amazing when 
one remembers that this most prolific of all 
writers turned out more than sixteen hun- 


dred plays during his lifetime. 
The Story: 


The Countess Diana was enraged when 
she heard that a man had been seen leav- 
ing the upper chambers of the palace. He 
had thrown his cap at the candle, snuffing 
out the only light so that he could not be 
identified. Diana sent for her ladies in 
waiting and questioned them in order to 
learn who had been visited by a lover dur- 
ing the night. Dorotea and Anarda 
pleaded innocent, but whispered to Diana 
that Marcella had a lover in the palace. 
He was Teodoro, secretary to the Count- 
ess Diana herself. Marcella confessed her 
love but protested that it was a pure love. 
Teodoro wanted to marry her. Diana gave 
her consent to the marriage but cautioned 
Marcella to stay away from Teodoro until 
the wedding day; otherwise passion might 
consume honor. After her ladies had left 
her alone, Diana realized that she too 
loved Teodoro, but since he was not high- 
born she could not proclaim her love. 

Teodoro, who had indeed been the man 
involved in the midnight escapade investi- 

ated by Diana, feared that he would be 
ed out and banished or executed. But 
he could not get Marcella out of his heart. 
Tristan, his lackey, begged him to forget 
Marcella and never see her again lest 
Diana punish them both severely, for it 
had been Tristan who had thrown the cap 
and snuffed out the candle so that his 
master would not be recognized while es- 
caping. Soon afterward Diana did learn 
the truth of the escapade, when she 
tricked Tristan into revealing his part in 


the affair. She also sent for Teodoro anc 
subtly hinted at her love for him in a letter 
she feigned was intended for someone 
else... 

Marcella went to Teodoro and told him 
that Diana had blessed their betrothal. 
Confused, Teodoro took Marcella in his 
arms just as Diana appeared. When he 
thanked her for giving Marcella to him, 
their capricious mistress ordered Marcella 
locked in her room, to await Diana’s de- 
sires concerning the wedding. Then 
Diana again hinted that she loved 
Teodoro, and because of her words he re- 
nounced Marcella. To himself he re- 
gretted his rejection of Marcella, but he 
could not put aside the lure of wealth and 
power that would be his if Diana took 
him for a husband. Meeting Marcella a 
short time later, for Dorotea had let her 
out of the locked room, he spurned her 
love and disgraced her. Angered, Marcella 
swore revenge on him and on Anarda, 
who had, as Marcella learned, betrayed 
her and Teodoro to Diana because Anardo 
thought Marcella encouraged Fabio, a 
gentleman with whom Anardo was in 
love. Marcella, meeting Fabio, offered 
him her love and greatly confused that 
poor man by her words and actions. 

Two noblemen, the Marquis Riccardo 
and Count Federigo, both begged for 
Diana’s hand, and suddenly she sent 
Teodoro to tell Riccardo that she chose 
him for her husband. Deserted by the 
lovely countess before she was really his, 
Teodoro turned again to Marcella and 
said that he loved only her. At first she 
spurned him and declared that she would 
marry Fabio, but at last love won out over 
jealousy. Falling into Teodoro’s arms, she 
made him forswear Diana forever. While 
the lovers called their mistress a devil, an 
ass, and a bore, they did not know that 
Diana and Anarda were hidden nearby 
and listening to their conversation. Sud- 
denly they appeared, frightening the 
lovers almost to death. Diana dictated a 
letter to Teodoro, in which she stated that 
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if a noble lady loved a man he dared not 
love another. When she cautioned him 
to interpret its meaning correctly, Teodoro 
again renounced Marcella and told her to 
marry Fabio in order to please Diana. 

Riccardo, appearing in answer to the 
summons from Diana, was told that 
Teodoro had misunderstood her words 
and that she had not intended to marry 
Riccardo. Teodoro, believing then that his 
mistress truly loved him, declared his love 
for her. Instead of listening to his pleas, 
Diana berated him for daring to speak of 
love when he was low-born and she a lady. 
Then he asked her to give Marcella to 
him, since Diana would not have him. 
But, like the gardener’s dog who would 
allow no other dog to eat what he himself 
did not want, she would not let Teodoro 
have Marcella. Instead, she struck at 
Teodoro with her knife. He half-believed 
that she had wounded him because she 
loved him, and, when she returned and 
wiped the blood from his wound, he was 
sure that it was love that made her cruel to 
him. 

Count Federigo and the Marquis Ric- 
cardo, hearing that Diana had wounded 
Teodoro, were convinced that he had 
threatened her honor, and they decided to 
have him killed. For their assassin they 
hired Teodoro’s faithful lackey, ‘Tristan, 
who took their gold and then informed 
Teodoro of their plot. Tristan had other 
plans for helping his master. 

He had learned of one Count Lodovico, 
who had lost a son named Teodoro twenty 
— before. The boy had been captured 

y the Moors and was never heard of 
again. Tristan planned to convince the old 
count that Teodoro was his long-lost son. 


Then Teodoro would have a family of 


birth and wealth and would be good 
enough to wed Diana. Teodoro, too hon- 
orable for such knavery,-went to Diana 
and told her that he was going to Spain, 
to avoid both the death planned for him 
by her suitors and the torture he endured 
while in her presence. Diana, not know- 
ing her own mind, alternately told him to 
leave and to stay. When Marcella went to 
Diana and asked for permission to accom- 
pany Teodoro to Spain, Diana told the 
girl that she must marry Fabio. 

Meanwhile Tristan carried through his 
plot to make Count Lodovico think 
Teodoro his lost son, and the old man was 
delighted at the prospect of having his 
child returned to him. Before the old 
count saw Teodoro, Diana, knowing that 
her true love was to leave her, told him at 
last that she loved him. Still she refused to 
marry him because of his humble birth. 
When Count Lodovico appeared with the 
announcement that Teodoro was his son, 
Diana opened her arms to Teodoro and 
said that they would be married that very 
night. Marcella, seeing at last that she 
could never have Teodoro, agreed to 
marry Fabio. 

Teodoro, in one last attempt to save his 
honor, confessed to Diana that Tristan 
had tricked the old nobleman into believ- 
ing Teodoro his own missing son. But by 
that time Diana had learned that love did 
not respect position. She declared that 
they would marry anyway and keep the 
secret between themselves and Tristan. 
Federigo and Riccardo confessed their plot 
to have Teodoro killed, and Diana gave 
Dorotea to Tristan as his bride. So all 
ended well, with honor saved and love 
triumphant. The gardener’s dog had made 


a final choice. 


THE GAUCHO: MARTIN FIERRO 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: José Hernandez (1834-1886) 

Type of plot: Adventure romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: Argentina 

First published: Part the First, 1872 
Part the Second, 1879 
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Principal characters: 


Martin Frerro, the gaucho 


Cruz, his friend 


Picagpra, Cruz’ son 


Two Sons or Martin Fierro - 


Critique: 

Although it is not well known in the 
English-speaking world, the tale of 
Martin Fierro has had great popularity 
in the South American countries, particu- 
larly in Argentina. Fierro gave hope to 
a people long oppressed by the govern- 
ment and cheated by corrupt officials. 
He became a legend and his tale was re- 
peated over and over again. Hernandez 
himself was identified with his hero, and 
everywhere he went he was idolized as 
the spokesman for the gaucho. It is said 
that much of the romantic appeal of the 
poem is lost in translation; nevertheless, 
the English version is musical, vigorous, 
and exciting. 


The Story: 


Martin Fierro was a gaucho, born and 
raised on the rolling plains of Argentina. 
A gaucho was a mixture of the Spaniard 
and the Moor, transplanted to South 
America and mixed again with aboriginal 
Indians. He was God-fearing, brutal, 
superstitious, ignorant, lazy, and kind. 
His type was but a passing one, but while 
he roamed the plains he became a legend. 
Martin Fierro played his guitar and sang 
his songs, songs that told of his unhappi- 
ness and the sorrows of the gaucho all 
over the land. 

There was a time when Martin had a 
home and a wife and children to comfort 
him. He had owned land and cattle and 
a snug house. He rode the plains and 
lived in peace with his neighbors. Then 
officers appeared to take Martin and his 
neighbors away from their homes and 
families to serve the government in wars 
with the Indians. Martin was among 
those chosen because he had not voted 
when the judge was up for election, and 


the judge said that those who did not 
vote helped the opposition. The govern- 
ment promised that the gauchos would 
serve only six months and then be re- 
placed. Martin took his horse and clothes 
and left his wife and children. 

The men lived in filth and poverty. 
Complaints brought a staking out and 
lashes with leather thongs. There were 
no arms; the colonel kept the guns and 
ammunition locked up except when the 
Indians attacked. The Indians came and 
went as they pleased, killing, plundering, 
and taking hostages. They pulled babies 
from mothers’ arms and killed them for 
sport. But the Indians were not much 
worse than the officers. The men had no 
pay, no decent food. They wore rags, and 
rats crawled over them while they slept. 

At last Martin escaped and returned to 
his home. There he found his wife and 
sons gone, the house destroyed, the cattle 
and sheep sold by the government. Martin 
swore revenge and set out to find his sons. 
He was soon in more trouble. He killed 
a Negro in a fight. Another swaggering 
gaucho picked a quarrel and Martin killed 
him. These killings brought the police 
after him. They had tracked him down 
and were about to kill him when one of 
their number joined him in fighting the 
others. Cruz, his new friend, fought so 
bravely that the two of them drove off 
or killed their attackers. 

Cruz, telling Martin his story, sang it 
like a true gaucho. He had lost his woman 
to the commandante of the army and so 
had left his home. He, too, had killed a 
man and been hunted by the law before 
an influential friend got him a pardon and 
a job with the police. But Cruz had no 
heart for the police. Seeing Martin pre- 
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pared to fight against great odds, he had 
decided to join him. The two decided to 
leave the frontier and go to live among 
the Indians. 

Martin and Cruz traveled across the 
desert to the land of the savages. But 
before they could make friends and join 
a tribe, they were captured by a raiding 
party. For two years they suffered tortures 
inflicted by the Indians; then they were 
allowed to pitch a tent and live together, 
still under guard. They had to ride with 
the savages on raids against the Christians. 
When smallpox ravaged the tribe, Cruz 
gave his life by nursing a chief who had 
been kind to them. 

Maztin was alone once more. At last 
he escaped from the Indians. He rescued 
a white woman who had been beaten 
with the bowels of her own baby son. 
After weeks of weary travel they returned 
to the plains, where Martin left the 
woman with a rancher and went on his 
way. He knew by then that even the 
evils of the government were better than 
life with savage Indians. 

Martin, returning to his homeland, 
learned that he was no longer wanted by 
the government. The judge who had put 
him into the army was dead and no one 
any longer cared about the Negro and the 
gaucho he had killed in fair fights. In his 
new freedom he went to a racing meet 
and there was reunited with two of his 
sons. From them he learned that his wife 
was dead and that they had also been 
tortured and cheated by the government. 

The older son sang his song first. He 
had been arrested and convicted for a kill: 
ing which he did not do. Beaten, starved, 
abused, he spent a long time in the peni- 
tentiary. In his loneliness he had had no 
friend to share his woes. He cautioned all 


who heard his tale to keep away from the 
law, for the law was not for the gaucho. 

The second son sang his song. An aunt 
died and left him some property. The 
judge appointed a tutor who robbed the 
boy of his inheritance and beat him and 
starved him. Penniless, Martin’s son had 
roamed the land like a tramp until he was 
sent to the frontier with the army. 

Father and sons sat singing and talking 
when a stranger called Picardia appeared 
and sang his song. Like the others, he had 
been sent to serve in the army and endure 
the tortures of the wicked officials. At the 
end of his song Picardia told Martin that 
he was the son of Cruz, Martin’s old 
friend. The friends celebrated the meet- 
ing with wine and song, and while they 
sang a Negro joined them. He and Mar- 
tin held a singing match, a common thing 
among the gauchos. The Negro sang that 
he was the brother of the Negro Martin 
had killed long years before and that he 
would avenge the death. Before they 
could fight, other gauchos stepped be- 
tween them and sent Martfn, his sons, 
and Picardia on their way. 

They rode only a short distance to- 
gether, then separated to seek new lives, 
each man alone. Before they departed, 
Martin Fierro gave the young men some 
advice out of his own experience. He told 
them to be true to their friends, to give 
every man his due, to obey the law, and 
never to cheat. If ever a woman should 
win their hearts, they must treat her well 
and be true. The four scattered, each one 
taking a new name from that day on. Mar- 
tin, ending his song, commended his 
words to gauchos everywhere, for they 
came from the wisdom of an old man. 
Then he laid down his guitar, never to 
sing again. 


GERMINAL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Emile Zola (1840-1902) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: France 


First published: 1885 
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Principal characters: 


Errenneg Lantigr, a socialist laborer 


Mauzu, a miner 
Maueupz, his wife 
CaTHERINE, 
ZACHARIBE, 
JEaNLIN, and 


Axzmez, Maheu children 


Cuavat, another workman 


Critique: 

One of the first books written about 
the conflict between capital and labor, 
Germinal was based on an actual strike 
that took place in France in 1884. Com- 
pletely realistic, the book manages to ex- 
aggerate the truth without blaspheming 
it. Its most commendable quality is its lack 
of preaching. In a literary sense Zola tri- 
umphs here by portraying mob scenes 
with a painter's success. The emotions 
and movements of masses of people are so 
ey depicted that the characters in 
the story become mere results of the pres- 
sure of events around them. The idea of 
socialism and the nature of the men who 
uphold it is a principal theme here, yet the 
book is no manifesto in spite of its social 
intent. 


The Story: 

Etienne Lantier set out to walk from 
Marchiennes to Montsou looking for 
work. On the way he met Vincent Maheu, 
another workman, called Bonnemort be- 
cause of successive escapes from death in 
the mines. Nearing sixty, Bonnemort suf- 
fered a bad cough because of particles of 
dust from the mine pits. 

Bonnemort had a son whose family 
consisted of seven children. Zacharie, the 
eldest son, twenty-one years old; Cather- 
ine, sixteen years old, and Jeanlin, eleven, 
worked in the mines. In the morning, as 
they were dressing, they listened to the 
sounds of Levaque leaving the next door 
apartment. Soon afterward Bouteloup 
joined the Levaque woman. Philoméne 
Levaque, the eldest daughter and Zach- 
arie’s mistress, coughed from her lung ail- 
ment. Such was the life of those who 
worked in the mine pits. 


Etienne was given a job in the mine. 
He descended the mine shaft along with 
Maheu, Zacharie, Chaval, Levaque, and 
Catherine. At first he mistook the lat- 
ter for a boy. Chaval, during lunch 
time, roughly forced the girl to kiss him. 
This act angered Etienne, although the 
girl insisted that the brute was not her 
lover. 

The head captain, Dansaert, came with 
M. Négrel, M. Hennebeau’s nephew, to 
inspect Etienne, the new worker. 

There was bitterness among the work- 
ers, danger lurking in the shafts, and so lit- 
tle pay that it was hardly worth working. 
Etienne, however, decided to stay in the 
mine. 

M. Grégoire had inherited from his 
grandfather a share in the Montsou mines. 
He lived in peace and luxury with his 
wife and only daughter, Cécile. A mar- 
riage had been arranged between Cécile 
and Négrel. 

One morning Maheude, Maheu’s wife, 
and her small children went to the 
Grégoires to seek help. They were given 
warm clothing but no money, since the 
Grégoires believed working people would 
only spend money in drinking and non- 
sense. Maheude had to beg some ee 
ies and money from Maigrat, who kept a 
shop and who would ead money if he re- 
ceived a woman’s caresses in return. He 
had Catherine in mind. But Catherine, 
escaping him, met Chaval that night and 
allowed him to seduce her. Etienne hap- 
pened to witness the seduction and was 
disillusioned by the young girl. 

Etienne quickly adapted himself to the 
mine, so expertly that he earned the pro- 
found respect of Maheu. He made friends 
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with the other workers. Only toward 
Chaval was he hostile, for Catherine now 
openly showed herself the man’s mistress. 
At the place where Etienne lived he 
would chat with Souvarine, a friendly 
man who despised the company of 
women. Etienne discussed a new move- 
ment he had heard about from his friend 
Pluchart, a Lille mechanic. It was a Marx- 
ist movement to free the workers. Etienne 
who had come to loathe the working con- 
ditions and the lives of the miners and 
their families, hoped to collect a fund to 
sustain the forthcoming strike. He talked 
about his plan to Rasseneur, with whom 
he boarded. 

After Zacharie married his mistress 
Philoméne, the mother of his two chil- 
dren, Etienne came to the Maheu house- 
hold as a boarder. Night after night he 
urged them to accept his socialistic point 
of view. As the summer wore on he gained 
prestige among the neighbors. His fund 
grew. As the secretary he drew a small fee 
and was able to put aside money for him- 
self. He began to take on airs. 

The threat of strike was provoked when 
the company lowered the wages of the 
workers. As a final blow to the Maheus, a 
cave-in struck Jeanlin, leaving him a 
cripple. Catherine went to live with 
Chaval, who had been accusing her of 
sleeping with Etienne. In December the 
miners struck. 

While the Grégoires and the Henne- 
beaus were at dinner arranging the plans 
for the marriage between Cécile and 
Négrel, the miners’ delegation came to see 
M. Hennebeau, but he refused to give an 
concessions. The strike wore on aroun 
the weeks while the workers slowly 
starved. Etienne preached socialism and 
the strikers listened; as their misery in- 
creased they became more adamant in 
their resistance to M. Hennebeau. The 
endless weeks of strike at the Montsou 
mines ended in a riot when the people ad- 
vanced to other pits to force the workers 
to quit their labors and join the strike. All 
day the mob destroyed property and raged 


against their starvation. 


Catherine had remained faithful to 
Chaval, but when, during the riot, he 
turned renegade and ran to get the 
gendarmes, she deserted him to warn her 
comrades, especially Etienne. 

Etienne went into hiding, assisted by 
Jeanlin, who had become a street urchin 
and a thief. The Maheu family fared 
poorly. Crippled Alzire, one of the 
younger children, was dying of starvation. 
Everywhere neighbors quarreled fretfully 
over trifles. Etienne frequently slipped 
into Maheu’s house for a visit. For the 
most part he wandered alone at night. 
After the strike had been going for two 
months, there was a rumor that the com- 
pany was bringing strikebreakers to the 
pits, Borain workers. Etienne began to 
despair. He suggested to the Maheus that 
the strikers bargain with M. Hennebeau, 
but Maheude, who once had been 
so sensible and had resisted violence, 
shouted that they should not give in to 
the pressure of their want. ; 

One night at Rasseneur’s, while Etienne 
was discussing matters with Souvarine, 
Chaval and Catherine entered. The ani- 
mosity between Etienne and Chaval 
flared up, and they fought. Chaval, over- 
powered, ordered Catherine not to follow 
him but to stay with Etienne. Left alone, 
Catherine and Etienne were embarrassed 
and confused. Etienne had no place to 
take the girl. It was not possible for her to 
go home, since Maheude could not forgive 
her for having deserted the family and for 
working during the strike. Resignedly, 
Catherine went back to her lover. . 

After Catherine had gone, Etienne 
walked by the pits, where he was a wit- 
ness to the murder of a guard by little 
Jeanlin. Etienne dragged the body away 
and hid it. 

When the strikebreakers began to 
work, the strikers stormed the entrance to 
the pit and threatened the soldiers who 
were on guard. After a while the soldiers 
fired into the mob. Maheu was among 
those killed. Twenty-five workers had 
been wounded and fourteen were dead. 

Company officials came to Montsou to 
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settle the strike. The Borains were sent 
away. Etienne’s popularity ended. He 
brought Catherine home and began to 
stay at Maheu’s house again. The bleak 
house of mourning filled Etienne with 
remorse. 

Souvarine resolved to leave Montsou. 
Before he went, he sneaked into the pit 
and committed enough damage to cause 
a breakdown in the shafts. That same 
morming Etienne and Catherine decided 
that they must go back to work. Chaval 
managed to be placed on the same work 
crew with Etienne and Catherine. Re- 
peatedly the two men clashed; Chaval still 
wanted Catherine. 

Water began rushing into the shaft. 
Below, Chaval, Etienne, and the rest were 
trapped when the cage made its last trip 
up and did not come down again. The 
people above waited and watched the 
mine slowly become flooded by subter- 
ranean torrents of water. 


Négrel set about to rescue the en- 
tombed workers, for as long as they were 
below they must be assumed to be still 
alive. At last he and a rescue party heard 
faint-thumpings from the trapped work- 
ers. The men began to dig. An explosion 
injured several of them and killed 
Zacharie. 

Meanwhile the trapped workers had 
scattered, trying to find a place of safety. 
Etienne and Catherine came upon Chaval 
in the gallery to which he had climbed. 
There the animosity between the two men 
led to a fight which ended when Etienne 
killed Chavel. Alone, the two lovers 
heard the rescuers’ tapping. For days they 
continued to answer the tapping. Cather- 
ine died before the men outside reached 
them. Etienne was still alive when help 
came. ; 

After six weeks in a hospital Etienne 
prepared to go to Paris, where more revo- 
lutionary work awaited him. 


GERMINIE LACERTEUX 


Type of work: Novel 


Authors: Edmond (1822-1896) and Jules (1830-1870) de Goncourt 


Type of plot: Naturalism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 


First published: 1865 
Principal characters: 


GeERMINIE LAcERTEUX, a maidservant 

MapEMoIsELLE DE VaRANDEUIL, Germinie’s employer 

Mapame Jupiiion, Germinie’s friend 

Monsteur Jupitton, Madame Jupillon’s son and Germinie’s lover 
Monsieur GauTRrucHE, another lover of Germinie 


Critique: 

The story of Germinie Lacerteux is not 
a pretty one, nor did its authors mean it 
to be a pretty tale. They consciously set 
out to show how the life of a very minor 
figure in the city of Paris could contain 
the real essence of tragedy, despite the 
heroine’s low station. According to Zola, 
a great admirer of the Goncourt brothers, 
the study of the lower classes in fiction 
began with this novel. The story of Ger- 
minie, a servant, is presented with the 
clinical detachment of the dissecting 
room. No details are spared the reader, 


and the emotions, pains, and joys of such 
a life are carefully analyzed in realistic 
fashion. The authors, who neither con- 
demned nor praised, but simply pre- 
sented what they saw, are the literarv 
forerunners of such American novelists 
as Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, and 
Theodore Dreiser. 


The Story: 

Germinie Lacerteux, left an orphan at 
the age of four years, was taken care of 
by her sisters. At the age of fourteen she 
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was sent to Paris to live with an older 
sister who had settled with her husband 
in the city. Not wishing to pay for all 
the expenses of the child from their own 
meager income, the sister and her hus- 
band found Germinie a job as a waitress 
in a café. After she had worked in the 
café for several months, she was seduced 
by one of the waiters. Becoming preg- 
nant, she suffered many indignities from 
her relatives because she would not say 
to them that she had literally been raped; 
they thought she had invited seduction. 
Her child was born dead, and her sickness 
almost killed Germinie. Finally a retired 
actor took pity upon her and hired her as 
a maid and companion. For Germinie 
this was a step upward in the world; un- 
fortunately for her, the old actor died 
within a few months. Germinie then 
filled a host of positions as maid to kept 
women and boarding-school mistresses. 

One day the maid of Mlle. de Varan- 
deuil died suddenly, and through the in- 
fluence of her sister Germinie was given 
the position. Mlle. de Varandeuil was an 
old maid. Her father had prevented her 
from being anything but a servant to him 
until his death, so that Mlle. de Varan- 
deuil had few friends and acquaintances. 
Other members of her farnily had died, and 
she herself was an old woman. She had a 
sufficient income to live more or less com- 
fortably, but it could not tolerate many 
extravagances. In her old age she needed 
someone to look after her, as much a 
companion as a maidservant. 

For a time after her entry into the 
service of Mlle. de Varandeuil, Germinie 
was a devoted Christian. She spent a 
great deal of time at church and went to 
confession regularly. Through her de- 
votions she fell in love with a young 
priest, but he, sensing her state of mind, 
sent her to another confessor and refused 
to speak to her. When he took that course 
of action, Germinie’s devotions ceased. 

Germinie’s next devotion was to her 
sister's niece, who was left to Germinie’s 
care when the mother died. But Germin- 
ie’s happiness was short-lived, for the 


child was taken to Africa by another sis- 
ter. When word came by letter that the 
child was ill and the sister’s husband out 
of work, Germinie sent everything she 
could to aid the stricken child and the 
family that was taking care of her. After 
depriving herself of necessities for two 
ears, Germinie learned that the child 
had died shortly after leaving Paris and 
that the letters from the aunt and uncle 
were only a ruse to get Germinie’s hard- 
earned money. 

About that time a dairy store was 
opened very close to the house in which 
Germinie lived with Mlle. de Varandeuil. 
In her dealings with the store Germinie 
found a friend in Madame Jupillon, the 
proprietress. Madame Jupillon had a son, 
who was at a trade school learning to 
become a glove maker. Germinie, quite 
taken with the youngster, often went 
with his mother to see him on visiting 
days. One day, when Madame Jupillon 
was ill, Germinie went by herself to the 
school. Upon her arrival she learned that 
the young man was in trouble because 
some questionable books had been found 
in his possession. Germinie helped him 
out of his difficulty, but when she tried 
to lecture him found herself unable to 
do so. 

Soon Germinie realized that she had a 
great deal of affection for the young man, 
who was ten years her junior. In order 
to be near him and to have company, 
she spent a great deal of time with the 
Jupillons, who took advantage of her wil- 
lingness to help in the store. She was 
exceedingly jealous when Jupillon was 
attracted to a woman of notoriety and did 
everything she could to keep the two 
apart. By her actions she left herself open 
to the advances of young Jupillon, who 
was not above taking advantage of her 
unselfish devotion. 

Germinie was extremely happy as the 
lover of young Jupillon; she had a need, 
both physically and psychologically, for 
someone to love. But she soon discovered 
that Jupillon spent much time in the 
company of other women. To help keep 
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him for herself, Germinie spent all her 
money to buy him a place in which to 
open his own business, meanwhile pro- 
viding him with an apartment of his own. 
But shortly after she had done so much 
for him Germinie was turned away from 
Jupillon’s door by another woman who 
had become his mistress. In the meantime 
Germinie had become pregnant; a baby 
daughter was born. Since it was impos- 
sible to keep the child at home while 
acting as Mlle. de Varandeuil’s maidserv- 
ant, Germinie farmed out the child. The 
death of the baby a few months later 
brought Germinie great sorrow. 

Some time after she had been turned 
out by Jupillon, the young man was un- 
fortunate enough to be called for military 
service. He had no money to secure his 
release, but he knew that he could get 
the money from Germinie, who still 
loved him. Germinie, after some trepi- 
dation, went into debt to keep her false 
lover near her. She was compelled to 
borrow so much money that the bare in- 
terest on it took everything she could 
spare from her small income. 

As the years passed Jupillon took less 
and less interest in Germinie, so that she 
finally gave him up and turned to liquor 
for comfort. Drunkenness became her 
one joy, although she managed to keep 
the secret of her vice to herself; old Mlle. 
de Varandeuil never even guessed the 
truth. Everyone noticed, however, that 
she had become slovenly in her person 
and in her work. Mlle. de Varandeuil 
kept her on only because the old woman 
could not stand the thought of a new 
servant in the house. Germinie had two 


grave problems: she had no one to love, 
and she was miserably in debt because of 
a man who cared nothing for her. 

At last Germinie found herself ap- 
proaching forty years of age. About that 
time she met a man in his fifties, a paint- 
er, and took him as a lover. She did not 
love Gautruche except as an object upon 
which her pent-up affections could be 
lavished. Before long she felt much bet- 
ter, behaved much better, and was a bet- 
ter servant to her mistress. But Gautruche 
saw in her only a servant for himself, 
and he believed that she would be only 
too happy to leave her job and marry 
him. Much to his surprise, she refused 
his offer of marriage, and the two parted 
forever. Once again Germinie was left 
with no one who cared for her or upon 
whom she could lavish her affections. 
She turned in her desperation to picking 
up any man she could find on the streets. 
One night, as she roamed Paris looking 
for a lover, she saw Jupillon. She fol- 
lowed him to a house and spent the 
night outside in the rain, while waiting 
for a chance to see him again. The next 
morning she was desperately ill with 
pleurisy. She kept on working in spite 
of her illness, until her condition be- 
came much worse. At last Mlle. de Var- 
andeuil sent her to a hospital and there 
Germinie died. After her death all her 
secrets were revealed, for everyone to 
whom she owed money attempted to col- 
lect from her employer. At first Mlle. de 
Varandeuil was outraged; then she came 
to realize the agony and frustration of 
Germinie’s life, and felt only pity for the 
wretched girl. 


GETTYSBURG 


Type of work: Short stories 


Author: Elsie Singmaster (Mrs. E. S. Lewars, 1879-1958) 
Types of plots: Historical chronicle and regional realism 


Times of plots: 1863-1913 
Locale: Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
First published: 1913 


Principal characters: 


Mary Bowman, widowed during the battle 
Youne Parsons, a recruit from Gettysburg 
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Coronet Franx HaskeL1, of the Thirty-sixth Wisconsin Infantry 
Gunner ApvAm CriswELt, a blind veteran 

Frepernicx Daccett, a military substitute 

GRANDFATHER Myers, an aged veteran 


Critique: 

Gettysburg gave Elsie Singmaster’s 
writing its center and its roots, and this 
collection of her short stories is one of 
the best books ever written about the bat- 
tle fought there and its aftermath. Living 
on the site of that great conflict, the 
writer heard at first hand the stories of 
many men and women who remembered 
vividly the events of those three decisive 
days of July first, second, and third, 1863. 
The people of that time are dead and 
buried now, but Elsie Singmaster has 
preserved their recollections in this book, 
to which she gave the simple yet evoca- 
tive title, Gettysburg. Her treatment is 
both realistic and legendary. The book 
opens with a picture of the town when 
news came that a battle was to be fought 
there, continues with an account of the 
battle and the Confederate retreat, and 
ends with a group of stories dealing with 
characters whose experiences are pre- 
sented in retrospect—blind Gunner Cris- 
well, whose name was missing from the 
roll of honor; old Daggett, the substitute 
who had been cheated of honor and pay; 
Grandfather Myers, who saw the march- 
ing ranks once more before he died; Mary 
Bowman, widowed during the fighting, 
who saw General Early on his white 
horse, the ghostly leader of that grim re- 
treat through wind and rain. Gettysburg 
may be read as a work of fiction. The 
stories, however, are based on actual 
people and events. 


The Stories: 


Mary Bowman, scraping lint for 
wound-dressings, found it difficult to keep 
her mind on her work. Close by, her 
three small children played that they 
were General Early and his ragged Con- 


federate troops, who had passed through 
Gettysburg several days before. Yesterday 
Union soldiers had marched into town 
and headed toward Chambersburg. Mary 
Bowman was glad that the village was 
not to see fighting, thankful that her hus- 
band was with Hooker’s unengaged 
forces. But she had dreamed of marching 
men in the night. Suddenly uneasy, she 
went to her front door. Hannah Casey, a 
neighbor, came from her garden across 
the street. While they stood talking a 
soldier rode by and warned them to take 
shelter. The Army of Northern Virginia 
was advancing from the north, the Army 
of the Potomac from the south. The 
women looked at each other in dismay 
as cannon roared threateningly from the 
ridge west of town. 

For months young Parsons had 
dreamed of fields filled with dead men. 
Sometimes he wanted to run away. 
Marching along the dusty road from 
Taneytown, he suddenly realized that 
the army was moving toward Gettysburg, 
where he had been born. Firing sounded 
in the distance. As his company marched 
that night past the cemetery where his 
father was buried, he could stand the 
thought of death and battle no longer. 
Turning, he ran blindly through the 
darkness to his mother’s farmhouse. Find- 
ing the door locked, he entered through 
a window and crept upstairs to his own 
bed. He awoke in late afternoon, to find 
the house empty, his mother nowhere 
about. Looking from a window, he saw 
men in blue and other men in gray skir- 
mishing outside. His fears forgotten, he 
began to fire on the Confederates. All 
that afternoon he and the Union soldiers 
held the strategic ground around the 
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Parsons house, where, toward evening, 
his friends carried him with a bullet 
wound in his throat. Lying on the kitchen 
floor, he saw his mother as she came from 
the cellar where she had hidden herself 
when the firing began. On Parsons’ face 
was a look of peace; he had come home. 

Near a clump of trees, on the third 
day of the battle, Colonel Frank Haskell 
waited in a stone-fenced field. Around 
him were long lines of infantry, re— 
formed since yesterday’s fighting. A mile 
away, on the opposite ridge, Lee’s men 
also waited, The cannonading began. 
Smoke drifted across the field. Men fell, 
but still the Union lines waited. The 
bombardment ended with heavy, ominous 
silence. Then through the smoke the 
Confederate ranks appeared, eighteen 
thousand men, a rolling sea of gray. 
Shells, shrapnel, canister failed to stop 
them. When the Union lines began to 
waver, the young officer drew his sword 
and urged his men back. The troops 
were fighting hand to hand as the smoke 
closed down. Then the Confederate 
charge broke. By a clump of trees be- 
hind a stone wall Pickett’s charge ended 
in defeat. 

Although she had been forewarned, 
Mary Bowman was startled by the sound 
of reveille on the morning of November 
19, 1863. The night before a train from 
Washington had brought President Lin- 
coln to Gettysburg for the dedication of a 
cemetery for the dead soldiers. Out there 
on the battlefield, among the unknown 
dead, lay Mary Bowman’s husband, for 
whom she Cet in vain. Sad and 
embittered by her loss, she went to the 
ceremony only because the judge, a 
kindly man concerned for her welfare, 
insisted that she take her children, She 
heard little that the orator of the day 
said, for her mind was on the wounded 
she had nursed, on the grim debris of the 
battle she had uncovered in her search. 
As she turned to leave, someone said that 
the President was about to speak. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, lank and sad-faced, spoke 
only a few words, but, hearing them, 


Mary Bowman took heart. It was as if he 
were telling her to be of good comfort, 
that her duty was to the living as well as 
the dead. 

The explosion which cost Gunner 
Adam Criswell his eyesight on the sec- 
ond day of the battle had not disabled 
him. A vigorous old man, he returned to 
Gettysburg with his friend, Carolus De- 
pew, in September, 1910, for the dedica- 
tion of the great monument containing 
the names of all Pennsylvania soldiers 
who had fought in the battle. While 
Carolus looked for his own name, a boy 
read to the blind man the names of those 
in. Criswell’s battery. The townspeople 
had opened their homes to the old sol- 
diers; Criswell and Depew stayed with 
Professor James and his wife. Another 
guest was a pompous general who took 
credit for the plan to inscribe the vet- 
erans’ names on the monument. The next 
day Criswell went to the exercises with 
Mrs. James. Afterward the general of- 
fered to find the blind man’s name on 
the memorial tablets. Then Criswell told 
them what he himself already knew. His 
name had been overlooked, 

Frederick Daggett had fought as a sub- 
stitute. The other man had promised him 
a thousand dollars, but the money had 
never been paid. All Gettysburg, know- 
ing Daggett as a drunkard and braggart, 
laughed at his foolish story. Congressman 
Ellison Brant, arriving in Gettysburg on 
the eve of Memorial Day, was unable to 
find accommodations or a guide until 
Daggett offered his services. Brant, impa- 
tient and demanding, was dissatisfied 
with the old man’s efforts and tried to 

ay him off contemptuously in the 
crowded lobby of the Keystone Hotel. 
Before all the people there, Daggett de- 
manded his thousand dollars, for he had 
recognized Brant as the man who had 
cheated him years before. The politician 
reached for his checkbook before he real- 
ized that his gesture was an admission of 
guilt. Hurriedly he wrote the check. 
Daggett took it and deliberately tore the 
slip of paper in two. Ragged and dis- 
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reputable, he could always boast that he 
had thrown away a thousand dollars. 
Grandfather Myers, invalided home 
after Chancellorsville, had watched the 
Confederates retreating through rain and 
mud from Gettysburg. Ever since, he had 
regretted the illness which had kept him 
from offering food or comfort to the tired, 
defeated men. He himself was an old 
man when the state militia held a sum- 
mer encampment on the battlefield. His 
son, daughter-in-law, and grandchildren 
went to see the review, but Grandfather 
Myers stayed at home because there was 
no room for him in the buggy. That af- 
ternoon he dressed himself in his blue 
uniform. He was sitting on the front 
porch when a detachment of the Na- 
tional Guard came marching by on ma- 


neuvers. To the old man they were Lee’s 
soldiers in retreat, their uniforms yellow 
with dust instead of tattered and rain- 
soaked. When they asked for water he 
could only nod smilingly. At last he had 
given Lee’s men something. He could die 
content. 

Although Mary Bowman lived to see 
the fiftieth anniversary of the battle, she 
never talked of those days. But she re- 
membered all her life her husband, lost 
on that battlefield, the voice of Abraham 
Lincoln, and most vividly of all the fig- 
ure of General Early, as she had seen him 
riding by on his white horse, the spectral 
leader of a stumbling, ghostly host on 
that rain-muffled retreat toward Hagers- 
town. 


THE GILDED AGE 


Type of work: Novel 


Authors: Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens, 1835-1910) and Charles Dudley Warner 


(1829-1900) 
Type of plot: Social satire 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: United States 
First published: 1873 


Principal characters: 


Wasuincron Hawkxms, a young Westerner 
Laura Hawkins, his adopted sister 

Coronet Beran SELLERS, an improvident optimist 
Puitip STERLING, a young engineer 


Harry Brierty, his friend 


SENATOR DiLwortTHy, a member of Congress 


Rurtu Botton, a Quaker 
Critique: 

Satire was Mark Twain's forte, and in 
this novel his wit finds a wide range. In 
fact, he and his co-author planned to at- 
tack almost every aspect of contemporary 
society. The weakness in the story lies 
in its co-authorship; it hangs in uncertain 
balance between sober reality and sheer 
hilarity, with no clear demarcation be- 
tween the two attitudes. Mark Twain’s 
contribution can easily be recognized by 
readers familiar with the humorist’s style. 
The book was apparently intended to do 
for the novel what The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle did for the drama. Dif- 


fused in its effects, the novel does contain 
one memorable element, the unforgetta- 
ble character of Beriah Sellers. 


The Story: 
Squire Hawkins of Obedstown, Ten- 


nessee, received a letter from Colonel 
Beriah Sellers asking Hawkins to come to 
Missouri with his wife Nancy and two 
Hawkins children, Emily and George 
Washington. Moved by the colonel’s elo- 
quent account of opportunities to be found 
in the new territory, the family traveled 
West. On the journey they stopped at a 
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house where a young child was mourning 
the death of his mother. Taking compas- 
sion on the orphan, Hawkins offered to 
adopt him. His name was Henry Clay. 

The travelers boarded the Boreas, a 
steamboat headed up the Mississippi. In 
a race with a rival the two boats collided, 
causing a fire on the other steamboat and 
killing or injuring scores of passengers. In 
the confusion Hawkins found a stray 
child, Laura, whose parents apparentl 
had died in the fire. The Hawkinses, = 
though now burdened with four children 
to care for, took hope in the promise of 
Tennessee lands which they still owned. 

After a tiresome journey they reached 
their new home, a log cabin surrounded 
by a dozen or so other ramshackle dwell- 
ings. There Colonel Sellers helped the 
Hawkinses start their new life. But Squire 
Hawkins did not prosper as he had hoped 
and before long his affairs became hope- 
lessly involved. 

Ten years later found Colonel Sellers 
living in Hawkeye, a town some distance 
away. Squire Hawkins, by that time, was 
impoverished. Clay had ha off to find 
work and Laura, now a beautiful young 
girl, volunteered to do so. Washington 
and Emily could not decide what to do. 
Clay brought money to the destitute fam- 
ily and paid Washington’s stagecoach 
fare to Hawkeye, where he found Colonel 
Sellers as poorly off as the Hawkins fam- 
ily. But Colonel Sellers was a magnificent 
talker. His fireless stove became a secret 
invention, his meager dinner a feast, his 
barren house a mansion, and under the 
spell of his words Washington’s dismal 
prospects were changed to prospects of a 
glowing future. Colonel Sellers spoke 
confidentially of private deals with New 
York bankers and the Rothschilds. He 
confided that he was working on a patent 
medicine which would bring him a 
fortune. 

Colonel Sellers took Washington to the 
real estate office of General Boswell. It 
was arranged that the young man should 
live with the Boswells while working for 
the general. Before long he fell in love 


with Boswell’s daughter Louise. 

Squire Hawkins died, leaving his fam- 
ily only the lands in Tennessee. Among 
his papers Laura found some letters from 
a Major Lackland, who apparently had 
come across a man believed to be Laura’s 
father. Before Hawkins could get in touch 
with the man, he had disappeared. Laura’s 
doubtful parentage made her an object 
of scorn in the region. 

Two young New Yorkers, Philip Ster 
ling = Harry Brierly, set out for Mis 
souri to work as construction engineers 
for a railroad company. In St. Louis they 
met Colonel Sellers, who entertained 
them with boasts about his investments 
and treated them to drinks and cigars. 
When he showed embarrassment at hav- 
ing lost his money, Philip relieved him 
by paying the bill. 

In Philadelphia, Ruth Bolton, the 
daughter of Eli and Margaret Bolton, 
both Quakers, received a letter from 
Philip. Rebelling against the rules of the 
Friends, she told her parents that she 
wanted to do something different, perhaps 
study medicine. 

Colonel Sellers continued to befriend 
the two young men in St. Louis. He went 
so far as to suggest that the railroad should 
be built through Stone’s Landing, a small 
village not along the route planned for 
the road. Like the colonel, Harry was a 
man of imagination. When their money 
ran out, Harry and Philip went to an en- 
gineers’ camp near Hawkeye, and the colo- 
nel joined them to plan the city to be 
built there. 

Philip and Harry arrived in Hawkeye 
eight years after the death of Squire Haw- 
kins. The Civil War had been fought; 
the Hawkinses were still supported by 
Clay, and Laura had become a beauty. 
During the war she had married a Colonel 
Selby, who, already married, had deserted 
her when his regiment was transferred. 
After that calamity she turned her eye 
upon Harry Brierly, who fell in love with 
her. 

When Senator Dilworthy went to 
Hawkeye to investigate Colonel Sellers’ 
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petition for funds to improve the area, 
the senator met Washington Hawkins. 
Thinking Washington a fine young man, 
the senator hired bim as a secretary. Laura 
charmed Senator Dilworthy to such an 
extent that he invited her to visit his fam- 
ily in Washington. 

Ruth Bolton was in school at Fallkill, 
where she stayed with a family named 
Montague. On their way to New York, 
Philip and Harry stopped to see her. 
Philip was disappointed in the manner in 
which Ruth accepted him. Alice Mon- 
tague was kinder to him; Ruth seemed too 
attentive to Harry. In Washington, Harry 
saw the appropriation for Stone’s Landing 
passed by Congress. When the New York 
office sent no money with which to pay 
the workers at Stone’s Landing, Harry 
went to New York to investigate. Specula- 
tion was everywhere; even Mr. Bolton de- 
cided to buy some land near the railroad 
in Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, Harry 
learned that the cost of obtaining the Con- 
gressional appropriation had been so high 
that there was no money left to pay for 
the work at Stone’s Landing. 

Hired by Mr. Bolton, Philip went to 
develop the natural resources of a tract 
of land in Ilium, Pennsylvania. He be- 
came a frequent visitor at the Boltons’. 

Senator Dilworthy invited Laura to 
come to Washington, where she immedi- 
ately became a belle—much to Harry Bri- 
erly’s consternation. Many people beiieved 
her an heiress. The senator attempted 
to use her influence in getting congress- 
men to vote in favor of a bill in 
which he was interested. At a party Laura 
saw Colonel Selby, who had come to 
Washington to claim reimbursement for 
some cotton destroyed during the war. 
When the former lovers met, Laura knew 
she still loved Selby and the two began 


to be seen about town together. When 


he left Washington, Laura followed him 
to a New York hotel, where she shot him. 

The opening of the Hium coal mine 
found Philip and Harry hard at work. 
Before they had located the main vein, 
however, Mr. Bolton went bankrupt and 
surrendered all his property to his credi- 
tors, and Philip was able to buy the Ilium 
tract. Ruth, graduated from medical 
school, had gone to work in a Philadelphia 
hospital. Harry was in New York, a wit: 
ness at Laura’s murder trial. Philip, hoping 
to read law in the squire’s office, visited 
the Montagues in Fallkill. Mr. Mon- 
tague, seeing value in Philip’s mine, of- 
fered to finance a further excavation. 

Laura’s trial] attracted much attention. 
Claiming that she was insane, her law- 
yer tried to show that her mind had been 
deranged from the time she lost her par- 
ents in the river boat fire. 

Senator Dilworthy’s bill, a measure to 
establish a university for Negroes on the 
Hawkins land in Tennessee, had been for 
some time in committee. Washington 
Hawkins and Colonel Sellers expected to 
make a fortune when the bill passed. 
Then Dilworthy, up for reélection, at- 
tempted to buy votes and was exposed, 
and his bill was defeated on the floor of 
the Senate. Washington and Sellers were 
crestfallen. 

Laura was acquitted of the murder 
charge. Penniless, she tried to begin a Jec- 
ture tour, but on her first appearance she 
found only an empty auditorium. On the 
streets she was attacked by angry citizens 
and driven home to a cold room, where 
she died of grief. 

Philip finally found coal in his shaft, 
but his elation subsided when a telegram 
from the Boltons told him that Ruth was 
gravely ill. He hurried to her bedside, 
where his presence helped to hasten her 
tecovery. 


GOAT SONG 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Franz Werfel (1890-1945) 
Type of plot: Symbolic allegory 
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Time of plot: Late eighteenth century 
Locale: A Slavic countryside 
First presented: 1921 


Principal characters: 


Gospopar Srevan Mitic, a farmer 


Mirko Mitric, his son 
Mrrxo’s MorHer 


Stanja Vesixic, Mirko’s betrothed 


Juvan, a student 
Tue Puysician 


Critique: 

The damage that can be done by the 
fear and superstition of an ignorant peo- 
ple is amply demonstrated in Goat Song, 
in which the rebirth of brutishness in 
man is symbolized by the birth of a hu- 
man monster. In their zeal to find a sac- 
rifice for their sins, the peasants and gip- 
sies elevate the human monster to saint- 
hood and then sacrifice a young girl to 
him. This is a dynamic plot, the horror 
touched with mysticism and poetic sym- 
bolism. 


The Story: 


Stanja Vesilic was the betrothed of 
Mirko Milic. The parents had arranged 
the marriage, as was the custom. It was 
a marriage of convenience, the exchange 
of money for position in the community. 
It was the custom also for the bride-to-be 
to stay in the groom’s home for a month, 
in order that she might learn the ways 
of her prospective mother-in-law. Neither 
Stanja nor Mirko took much interest in 
the arrangements. It was to be and that 
was all. 

Unknown except to a very few was 
the existence of another son born to 
Stevan Milic and his wife. This boy, 
now grown, was a human monster, hid- 
den from the world and his brother in a 
little cottage. He crawled on all fours 
like a goat and at times let out terrible 
screams which had to be explained away 
to passers-by. The mother had never seen 
the child since his birth, he having been 
suckled by a servant girl, but her heart 


yearned for him even while she knew 
she could never see him lest the secret 
of his existence be revealed. 

A physician called and urged them to 
place the monster in a home for such 
beings, but when Stevan learned that 
his name must be registered, he would 
not allow the plan to be carried through. 
No one must learn the secret. At last 
Stevan decided to kill his son so that the 
creature would be free of his troubles 
and Stevan and his wife free of worry 
about him. But when Stevan took his 
gun and went to the hut, he found that 
the physician, who had visited the mon- 
ster in the name of science, had left the 
door open and the monster had escaped. 
Now he was really free. 

The farmers of the area had been 
plagued by vagabonds and gipsies seek- 
ing to settle near the village. Most of 
these wanderers had once lived on land 
nearby and wanted a little of it again. 
When their leaders went to the council 
with their petition, the wealthy farmers 
would not listen to their pleas. Stevan 
presided at the council on the night the 
monster disappeared, his mind so filled 
with his own fear that he did not really 
hear the pleas of the gipsies. He ordered 
them away, telling them that they were 
the lucky ones, smiled on by fortune. His 
actions and words convinced everyone 
present, even the other elders of the 
council, that he was a madman. 

The intellectual leader of the vaga- 
bonds was Juvan, a student. He stirred 
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up his followers to kill and plunder the 
farmers who would not give them land. 
Stanja and Mirko talked with him. Each 
hated Juvan, but Stanja was drawn to 
him in spite of her hate. Feeling com- 
passion for Juvan’s homeless people, she 
wanted Mirko to join him in getting 
land. But Juvan insulted Stanja, and so 
the two men prepared to fight. Before 
they drew blood, the gipsies found the 
monster and ran to Juvan with the 
news. The ignorant gipsies thought 
the monster had been sent to punish 
them for their greed. Juvan, who knew 
the monster was the secret hidden by 
Stevan Milic, planned to use his knowl- 
edge to enforce his will on the land- 
owners. 

The monster was taken in bonds to 
the church and installed behind the altar, 
hidden from view. The gipsies secured 
arms, thought by the villagers to be pro- 
vided by the monster, and attacked the 
peasants. As they murdered and plun- 
dered, thinking always that they were ap- 
peasing the monster, Juvan used the 
creature to work the mobs into a frenzy. 
At last they demanded to see the mon- 
ster. Their lust for blood lessening, they 
wished to see the strange god who would 
avenge all their wrongs and return their 
homelands. 

When they gathered at the church, 
Stevan, his wife, their son Mirko, Stanja, 
and the elders appeared. The mob vould 
have killed them if Juvan had not si- 
lenced the rioters. Stevan tried to bar- 
gain with Juvan: if Juvan and his mob 
would lay down their arms and release 
the monster, the gipsies would be for- 
given and allowed to take some land. 
After forcing Stevan to claim the mon- 
ster as his son in the presence of all the 
people, Juvan said that the monster 
would be released only to Stanja, who 
was to go in and cut the creature’s bonds. 
Mirko and his father and mother tried 
to get the girl to flee, but by that time 
Juvan ruled her completely. Scorning the 
words of everyone, she took the knife to 


cut the bonds. Mirko attacked Juvan and 
was instantly killed by a guard. Mirko’s 
mother was happy, without understand- 
ing why she wanted her good son dead. 

Stanja went into the sanctuary to free 
the monster, while the mob sang in ec- 
stasy. When Juvan tried to go to Stanja, 
to save her, the mob held him back and 
demanded a sacrifice to the unknown 
god. Suddenly the doors to the altar 
opened of their own accord, and the 
monster stood in the shadows before 
them. 

Soldiers came to the farms and villages 
and drove off the gipsies. The monster 
had fled into the woods and there burned, 
or so they said. Juvan, taken prisoner, 
was to be hanged. The farmers were now 
poor, but Stevan was strangely happy. 
He felt young, now that his sons were 
dead. He and his wife had found each 
other again after their guilty secret had 
been disclosed. 

Now that her betrothed was dead, 
Stanja’s parents came to take her home. 
But Stanja, refusing to go, begged to 
stay with Stevan Milic ea his wife. Be- 
cause she told them that she was still 
true to their son they kept the girl and 
loved her as their own. When Juvan 
was brought to Stanja under guard, the 
privilege of the condemned, he told her 
that he loved her, that she had changed 
him, by her sacrifice to the monster, 
from an animal knowing only lust to a 
man wanting a woman’s love. Stanja 
loved Juvan too and wished to die with 
him, but he insisted that she live so that 
he would leave a part of himself on earth 
when he went off to his death on the 
gallows. 

Later the hangman went to Stanja and 
the mother told them that he had found 
the monster lying dead in the charred 
forest but with not a hair singed. The 
mother wept that there would never be 
a trace of the son she had carried in sor- 
row and ‘in secret. Stanja told her she 
was wrong. Before long the girl would 
be delivered of the monster’s child. 
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THE GOLD BUG 


Type of work: Short story 

Author: Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) 
Type of plot: Mystery romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: South Carolina 

First published: 1843 


Principal characters: 
Tue Narrator 


WitxiaM Lecranp, who found the gold bug 
Jurrrer, his colored servant 


Critique: 

One of the best known of all American 
short stories, “The Gold Bug” grips its 
readers with the eternal fascination of 
the detective story. Poe, regarded by 
some critics as the greatest genius of 
American literature, has here combined 
romance and adventure in a tale of bur- 
ied treasure. There are inaccuracies in ge- 
ography and measurements, defects in 
character portrayal, but these are quickly 
forgotten in the fascinating web Poe 
weaves of a mystery and its solution. 


The Story: 

William Legrand had been reduced to 
poverty by a series of misfortunes. In or- 
der to avoid the embarrassment of meet- 
ing friends of his more prosperous days, 
he left New Orleans and went to live on 
Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, South 
Carolina. It was a small island, usually 
uninhabited except for Legrand and his 
colored servant, Jupiter. Jupiter would 
not leave his master, even though he was 
a free man and could have found work 
to support himself in comfort. 

Winters on the island were mild and 
fires were usually unnecessary, but on a 
night in October when a friend from 
Charleston visited Legrand, he found Le- 
grand and Jupiter away from the house 
and a fire blazing in the fireplace. The 
two returned soon after from a quest for 
entomological specimens. Legrand was in 
rare good humor. He had stumbled upon 
an entirely new specimen, a bug of gold. 
On his way home he had met a Lieu- 
tenant G——, who took the bug to ex- 


amine it. Because the friend could not 
examine it before morning, Legrand took 
from his pocket an old piece of parch- 
ment and drew a picture of the specimen. 

As the friend took the drawing, Le- 
grand’s dog entered, jumped upon the 
guest, and licked his face in joy. When 
the friend finally looked at the paper, he 
found thac the drawing resembled a hu- 
man skull. Legrand, somewhat disgrun- 
tled at this slur on his drawing, took the 
paper back and prepared to throw it into 
the fire. After one last glance, however, 
he paled visibly, rose and seated himself 
at the table. Then he carefully placed the 
paper in his wallet. As Legrand appeared 
distracted and a little sulky, the friend 
canceled his plans for spending the night 
and returned to Charleston. 

About a month later the friend re- 
ceived a visit from old Jupiter. The serv- 
ant reported that his master was not well. 
Going around as if in a daze, Legrand 
worked constantly at a cipher. Once he 
had eluded Jupiter and stayed away the 
whole day. Jupiter knew that the gold 
bug was to blame, for it had bitten Le- 
grand on the day he captured it. Jupiter 
knew that the bug was the reason for 
Legrand’s talk about gold in his sleep. 
He produced a letter from his master beg- 
ging the friend to return to the island 
with Jupiter. 

At the island the friend found Legrand 
in a state of great excitement. Filled with 
plans for an expedition to the mainland, 
he asked the friend to accompany him. 
After getting Legrand’s promise that he 
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would consult a doctor before long, for 
the man was obviously deranged, the 
friend joined Legrand and Jupiter in 
their adventure. Taking the dog with 
them, they left that evening. Jupiter car- 
ried picks and shovels for the three. Le- 
grand took with him the gold bug, at- 
tached to a long cord. 

After traveling about two hours, they 
stopped at the foot of a huge tulip tree 
situated near an almost inaccessible hill. 
There Legrand commanded Jupiter to 
take the bug and climb the tree to the 
seventh limb. Jupiter obeyed, climbing 
out to the very tip of the limb. On the 
outer edge he found a human skull, 
nailed to the wood. Then Legrand told 
him to drop the bug through the left eye 
of the skull. After this strange act, Jupi- 
ter climbed down. Legrand, working in 
feverish anxiety, then began a series of 
measurements. By the light of lanterns, 
the men, following Legrand’s lead, dug 
out a hole four feet in diameter and 
seven feet deep. When they failed to un- 
earth the treasure Legrand obviously 
thought he would find, he questioned 
Jupiter again about the eye through 
which he had dropped the gold bug. The 
old man, they learned, had mistakenly 
dropped the bug through the right eye. 
Again Legrand measured and drew cir- 
cles. By that time the friend shared Le- 
grand’s excitement. Again they dug, and 
at last they came upon an old chest, too 
heavy to move. Prying open the lid, their 
eyes fell upon gold and jewels of unbe- 
lievable value. They later computed that 
the total worth was over a million and a 
half dollars. Leaving Jupiter and the dog 
to guard what they could not carry, Le- 


grand and his friend took one load home. 
Then they returned and with Jupiter car- 
ried the rest of the treasure back to the 
island. 

Legrand told his friend in detail how 
he had solved the riddle of the treasure. 
The piece of parchment upon which he 
had drawn the picture of the gold bug 
had been found near the bug, on the 
beach. Although the paper had been 
blank on both sides when he drew the 
picture, the friend had seen the shape of 
a skull. He remembered then that the 
dog had leaped on the friend, causing the 
paper to come near the fire. Heat from 
the fire had brought out the outline of 
a skull. Legrand, seeing the skull when 
he took the parchment, had begun a fev- 
erish attempt to solve its meaning. By 
dipping the paper in warm water, he had 
found a numerical code. Deciphering had 
long been a hobby of his, and thus after 
a month he had found the secret of the 
parchment. It was his belief that the 
treasure was a fabulous one believed to 
have been buried by Captain Kidd. Even 
after he had deciphered the numbering, 
transposing the figures into words, he had 
had trouble finding the location of the 
landmarks revealed in the writing. But 
on the day he had slipped away from 
Jupiter he had discovered the hill and 
the tree. On the day of their search Jupi- 
ter’s mistake about the left eye had caused 
an error, but the rectifying of that error 
had brought the treasure to light. The 
deciphered code had instructed that a 
bullet was to be dropped through the left 
eye of the death’s head. Legrand, using 
the gold bug, wished only to punish his 
friend for suspecting his sanity. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henry James (1843-1916) 

Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: c. 1900 

Locale: England and the Continent 
First published: 1904 
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Principal characters: 


Mr. Verver, a wealthy American living in England 

Maccrz Verver, his daughter 

Prince AmeEnico, an Italian nobleman married to Maggie Verver 
Crartorre Stant, a school friend of Maggie Verver 

Mrs. AssincHam, a friend of the Ververs and the Prince 


Critique: 

This novel is full of the subtleties of 
the minds of cultured people. It is a 
collection of psychological shades and dis- 
criminations which are, at times, over- 
whelming to the reader, and it is also a 
forerunner of modern expressionism in 
literature. The novel is completely aloof 
from the homely realities of life. The 
characters are shut off in a world of their 
own, a world which will not tolerate cru- 
dities. 


The Story: 

Maggie Verver was the daughter of a 
wealthy American widower who had de- 
voted all his life to his daughter. The 
Ververs lived a lazy life. Their time was 
spent in collecting items to decorate their 
own existence and to fill a museum which 
Mr. Verver was giving to his native city 
back in the United States. They had few 
friends. Maggie’s only confidante was 
Mrs. Assingham, the American-born wife 
of a retired British army officer. 

It was Mrs. Assingham who introduced 
the Ververs to Prince Amerigo, a hand- 
some, quiet young Italian nobleman who 
struck Maggie’s fancy. When she in- 
formed her father that she would like to 
marry the Prince, Mr. Verver provided a 
handsome dowry so that the wedding 
might take place. 

A few days before the wedding a pain- 
ful scene occurred in Mrs. Assingham’s 
home, where the Prince and Charlotte 
Stant, deeply in love with each other, met 
to say goodbye. Each was penniless and a 
marriage had been out of the question. 
Since both were friends of Maggie, the 
present situation was painful for them. As 
a farewell lark they spent the last after- 


noon in searching for a wedding present 
for Charlotte to present to Maggie. In a 
tiny shop they discovered a golden bowl 
which Charlotte wished to purchase as a 
remembrance for the Prince from her. He 
refused it because of superstitious fears 
that a crack in the golden bowl might 
bring bad luck. 

After the wedding of the Prince and 
Maggie, the lives of the pair coincided 
with the life that the Ververs had been 
living for years. Maggie and her father 
spent much of their time together. The 
Prince, although he did not complain, 
was really only a convenience that 
they had purchased because Maggie had 
reached the age when she needed to have 
a husband. 

After a year and a half a baby was born 
to the Prince and Maggie, but the child 
made no apparent difference in the rela- 
tionships between the girl and her father 
or the girl and her husband. Maggie de- 
cided that her father also needed a wife. 
She went to Mrs. Assingham and told her 
friend that she planned to have Charlotte 
Stant marry her father. Charlotte was a 
quiet person aware of the love between 
the girl and her father, and she was the 
sort of person who would be so thankful 
to marry a wealthy man that she would 
cause little trouble. Neither Maggie nor 
Mrs. Assingham put this aspect into 
words, but it was tacitly understood. 

Mr. Verver, anxious to please his 
daughter in this as in everything else, 
married Charlotte a short time later. ‘This 
second marriage created a strange situa- 
tion. Maggie and her father both took 
houses in London where they could be 
together a great deal of the time. The as- 
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sociation of father and daughter left the 
Prince and Charlotte much together. 
Maggie encouraged them to go out, to 
represent her and her father at balls and 
dinners. But Maggie did not know that 
her husband and her stepmother had 
been intimate before her own marniage to 
the Prince. 

Several years went by in this manner, 
but slowly the fact that there was some- 
thing strange in the relationships dawned 
upon Maggie’s sensitive feelings. She 
eventually went to Mrs. Assingham and 
poured out her suspicions to her. Mrs. As- 
singham, in full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, decided to keep silence. 

Maggie resolved to say nothing of her 
suspicions to anyone else. But her attitude 
of indifference, her insistence in throw- 
ing the Prince and Charlotte together, 
aroused their suspicions that she knew 
they had been sweethearts, that she sus- 
pected them of being lovers after mar- 
riage. 

Each one of the four speculated at 
length as to what the other three knew or 
suspected. Yet their mutual confidence 
and love prevented each one of them from 
ever asking anything of the others. 

One day Maggie went shopping for 
some unusual art object to present to her 
father on his birthday. She accidentally 
happened into the same shop where the 
Prince and Charlotte had gone several 

ears before, and she purchased the 
golden bowl which they had passed over 
because of its flaw. The following day the 
shopkeeper visited her. The name and ad- 
dress had told him that she was the wife 
of the Prince who had passed up the bowl 
years before. Fle knew that the existence 
of the crack would quickly come to the 
attention of the Prince, and so he had 
hastened to inform Maggie of the flaw 
and to return part of the purchase price. 
He also told her of the Prince’s first visit 
to the shop and of the young woman who 
had been with him. Maggie then knew 
that the Prince and Charlotte had known 
each other before her marriage and that 
they had spent an afternoon together the 


day before she was married. She was up- 
set. Again she confided in Mrs. Assing- 
ham. 

Having learned that there was no seri- 
ous relationship between the Prince 
and Charlotte, Mrs. Assingham informed 
Maggie that she was making a great ado 
over nothing at all. ‘To point up her re- 
mark, she raised the bowl above her head 
and smashed it to the floor, where it broke 
into several pieces. As she did so, the 
Prince entered the room and saw the frag- 
ments of the bowl. After Mrs. Assing- 
ham’s departure he tried to learn how 
much Maggie knew. Maggie and her hus- 
band agreed to say nothing to either Mag- 
gie’s father or to Charlotte. 

Charlotte, too, began to sense that 
something had disturbed Maggie, and she 
shrewdly guessed what it was. Then 
Maggie tricd to realign the relationships 
of the four by proposing that she and 
Charlotte stay together for awhile and 
that the Prince and her father go to the 
Continent to buy art objects. This pro- 
posal was gently put forward and as 
gently rebuffed by the other three. 

Maggie and her father began to realize 
that their selfishness in trying to keep up 
the father-daughter relationship which 
they had had before her marriage was 
wrong. Shortly after that selfishness had 
been brought into the open and discussed 
by Maggie and Mr. Verver, Charlotte told 
Maggie that she wished to return to 
America and to take her husband with 
her. She bluntly informed Maggie she 
was afraid that if Mr. Verver continued to 
live so close to his daughter he would lose 
interest in his wife. Mr. Verver agreed to 
accompany Charlotte back to the United 
States. It was a difficult decision for him 
to make. He realized that once he was 
away, Charlotte would never agree to his 
coming back to Europe to live. 

On an autumn afternoon Mr. Verver 
and Charlotte went to have tea with Mag- 
gie and the Prince before leaving Eng- 
Jand. It was almost heartbreaking to 
Maggie to see her father’s carriage take 
him out of sight and to know that her old 
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way of life was really ended. The only 
thing which kept her from breaking down 
completely was the look on the Prince’s 
face as he turned her face away from the 


direction her father’s carriage had taken. 
At that moment, seeing his eyes, Maggie 
knew she had won her husband for her- 
self and not for her money. 


THE GONDOLIERS 


Type of work: Comic opera 

Author: W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) 
Type of plot: Humorous romance 
Time of plot: 1750 

Locale: Venice and Barataria 

First presented: 1889 


Principal characters: 


Tue Duxz or Praza-Toro, a Grandee of Spain 
Tue Ducuess oF Pxaza-Toro, his wife 


Casipa, their daughter 


Lutz, the duke’s attendant 


INzEz, an old nurse 


Don ALHAMBRA DEL Boero, the Grand Inquisitor 


Marco Parmrterr, and 


GrusEpPE Patmrert, gondoliers 


GIANETTA, and 
Tessa, flower girls 


Critique: 

Another of the favorite comic operet- 
tas of Gilbert and Sullivan is The Gon- 
doliers, Or, The King of Barataria, Un- 
like most of their works, which were set 
in England and which poked gentle fun 
at Victorian customs and _ institutions, 
The Gondoliers has an Italian back- 
ground. But the tone is the same, light 
and humorous throughout. It was the last 
truly successful operetta on which Gil- 
bert and Sullivan collaborated before the 
famous break in their personal and busi- 
ness relationship. 


The Story: 

Twenty-four lovely maidens were in 
love with two gondoliers of Venice. In 
order to be fair, the two young gondoliers, 
Marco and Giuseppe Palmieri, had them- 
selves blindfolded and then each caught 
a girl. The lucky ones were Gianetta and 
Tessa, and the two couples went off to 
be married. 

A short time later the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro, a Grandee of Spain, arrived with 
his duchess and his daughter Casilda. 
They were accompanied by the duke’s at- 


tendant, Luiz. The duke had come to 
Venice penniless, to pay his respects to 
the Grand Inquisitor and to learn the 
whereabouts of Casilda’s husband. For 
much to that young lady’s surprise, her 
father told her now that she had been 
married when a baby to the son of the 
King of Barataria. The king had become 
a bigoted Wesleyan Methodist and the 
Grand Inquisitor, to punish the turncoat 
king, had spirited his baby son away to 
Venice. Now the king was dead, killed 
in an uprising of his people, and the son, 
Casilda’s husband, was entitled to the 
throne. 

Casilda heard the news with mixed 
emotions. She would like to be queen 
but, unknown to the duke and duchess, 
she and the attendant Luiz were lovers. 
Luiz knew something of the story which 
had so surprised Casilda, for his mother, 
Inez, had been the baby prince’s nurse. 
But Luiz could not persuade Casilda to 
renounce the marriage; the prospect of 
being a queen was stronger than love. 
But when the Grand Inquisitor received 


the duke and his wife and daughter, he 
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had confusing news. He had given the 
baby to a worthy gondolier, to be reared 
with that man’s own son. The gondolier 
had died from drink and gout, and the 
children, also gondoliers, could not be 
told one from another. However, the 
nurse to whom the young prince had 
been entrusted still lived. She would be 
sent for in the hope that she could iden- 
tify the rightful king. Should she have 
dificulty making a decision, she would 
be tortured until she chose the right one. 

The Grand Inquisitor thought the 
problem was almost solved. Coming upon 
Marco and Giuseppe and their new 
brides, he announced that one of them 
was the King of Barataria. Since he was 
not sure of the rightful king, a matter 
which could not be determined before 
the nurse arrived and settled the point, 
they must both go to Barataria and rule 
as one. 

Marco and Giuseppe hated a monar- 
chy and loved a republic, but when they 
found that they, as one, were kings, 
they suddenly loved a monarchy as well. 
Under their rule everyone would be 
equal, and their fellow gondoliers would 
be given important positions so that no one 
would serve another. The only drawback 
was that they must leave their new wives 
for three months, until the nurse could 
arrive and make her decision. The Grand 
Inquisitor did not disclose the fact that 
one of them already had another «vife, 
the bride of his infancy. Gianetta and 
Tessa sadly bade their husbands goodbye, 
each one seeing herself a queen in three 
short months. The two kings sailed away 
for Barataria. 

Three months went by. The govern- 
ment of the new rulers was indeed strange. 
The kings lived in the attic and did all 
the work while the gondoliers, now offi- 
cers of state, reaped all the advantages 
reserved formerly for the monarch. Since 
the two men were one king, they were 
given only enough food for one man un- 
til their subjects relented and gave them 
a double portion. But the new rulers were 
pleased with their republican monarchy 


and thought it only right that they should 
serve their subjects for the privilege of 
being king. 

Missing female company, the kings 
thought often of their wives. They were 
happily surprised, therefore, when Gia- 
netta and Tessa and the other girls arrived 
in Barataria before they had been sent 
for. The two wives wanted to know in 
stantly who was queen, but since the 
nurse had not yet appeared no decision 
could be made. 

When the Grand Inquisitor found the 
two wives established in Barataria, he was 
forced to tell Marco and Giuseppe that 
one of them was a bigamist. He ex- 
plained about the infant marriage and 
told them that the duke, the duchess, and 
Casilda, the real queen, were even then 
in Barataria. Inez, the nurse, had also 
arrived and was in the torture chamber, 
about to make her decision and name the 
rightful king. 

When Casilda saw the two gondoliers, 
really one king, she told them that she 
would be a dutiful wife to whomever 
she married. She could never love either 
of them, however, for she loved another. 
The duke, disturbed by the lack of disci- 
pline and formality around the castle, 
tried to train the kings to be more court- 
ly. They tried, but they were after all 
just simple gondoliers and could do noth- 
ing in a regal way. 

At last the Grand Inquisitor brought 
forth Inez, the nurse who would identify 
the rightful king. When asked who he 
was, Marco or Giuseppe, she confessed 
that he was neither. When the lads were 
small, traitors had come to steal the prince 
away and she had substituted her own 
son. The real king was Luiz, the at- 
tendant loved by Casilda. So everyone 
was happy. Casilda was both a queen 
and the wife of the man she loved. The 
gondoliers were restored to their profes- 
sion, one they much preferred to the re- 
sponsibilities of royalty. Singing lustily, 
they departed, leaving the republican 
monarchy in the capable hands of King 
Luiz and Queen Casilda. 
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GORBODUC 


Type of work: Drama 


Authors: Thomas Norton (1532-1584) and Thomas Sackville (1536-1608) 


Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 


Time of plot: Before the Saxon invasion of England © 


Locale: England 
First presented: 1562 


Principal characters: 


Gorsopuc, aged King of England 


Viwena, his queen 
Ferrex, and 
Porrex, their sons 
Arostus, 
PHILANDER, and 


Eusutus, Gorboduc’s counselors 
Dorpan, counselor to Ferrex 
Hermon, parasite and confidant of Ferrex 


Critique: 

Written and put on the stage during 
Elizabeth’s reign, this play had direct po- 
litical implications for the time. It pre- 
tended to show how England in the past 
had been thrown into turmoil when the 
land was left without a proper heir. Cer- 
tainly the authors and many of the people 
who saw and read the play realized that 
its hints to the heirless queen were broad 
indeed. The play was first presented at 
the Christmas revels of the Inner Temple, 
in London, and the lawyers and magis- 
trates and courtiers who witnessed it must 
undoubtedly have been wondering what 
course the throne would take if Elizabeth 
died without providing for a successor. In 
the history of English drama this play is 
important as the first play written in blank 
verse in English and because it was among 
the first English tragedies to employ a 
domestic political theme. In structure it 
followed the classical drama of Seneca. 


The Story: 

Gorboduc, King of Britain and last of 
the line beginning with the legendary 
Brute, decided that he would not wait 
until his death before handing over the 
tule of his kingdom. In addition, he de- 
cided that he would set aside the rule of 
primogeniture and divide Britain between 
his two sons, Ferrex and Porrex. To Fer- 
rex, the older, he planned to give all lands 


south of the Humber River; to Porrex, the 
younger, he intended to give those lands 
north of the Humber. 

Calling in his chief advisers, Gorboduc 
told them what was in his mind. Arostus 
was in complete agreement with the king’s 
wishes, but Philander and Eubulus 
warned of the dangers of the plan. Al- 
though they admitted that the king would 
be able to aid his sons in the early years of 
their reigns, they felt that the sons might 
not be willing to take advice from their 
father after he had placed great power in 
their hands. The advisers also warned that 
when the authority of the kingdom was 
divided the allegiance of the people might 
be divided, and they pointed out that Fer- 
rex might very well resent having to share 
the kingdom with a younger brother, since 
custom made it the rule that the firstborn 
son inherited the entire kingdom. Last 
of all, they warned Gorboduc that history 
had proved a kingdom divided was easier 
prey to foreign conquest. 

Gorboduc listened to his counselors 
When they had finished speaking, how- 
ever, he told them his mind was made up, 
that he felt the advantages to be gained 
by dividing the kingdom during his life- 
time outweighed the disadvantages. Ac- 
cordingly, he set his plan in operation, not 
knowing that his queen, Videna, was ex- 
tremely jealous of her older son’s preroga- 
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tives and hated the younger son for 
receiving a part of the kingdom which she 
felt rightfully belonged in its entirety to 
Ferrex. 

Gorboduc sent trusted advisers of his 
own with each of the princes when they 
took over their separate domains, but be- 
fore long both sons began to disregard 
their father’s counselors. Instead, they lis- 
tened to young men who preyed upon 
their vanities. Ferrex began to seek the 
advice of a parasite named Hermon, a man 
who flattered the young ruler’s ego. 
Hermon told Ferrex that as the older son 
he should not have been given such a 
meager part of Britain and that, according 
to custom and his own ability, Ferrex 
should have been made ruler of the entire 
domain. 

More than flattering Ferrex, Hermon 
told him that the younger king beyond the 
Humber was jealous of the older brother 
and was plotting to invade the kingdom 
of Ferrex. Dordan, the elderly counselor 
sent to Ferrex by Gorboduc, prevailed 
enough on the young man so that Ferrex 
made only secret preparations against a 
possible attack by his brother. 

Meanwhile, north of the Humber, the 
same situation had developed. Porrex, the 
younger son, scorned the wise advice of 
his father’s counselor and turned to a flat- 
tering parasite, who told Porrex about the 
secret plans being made for war by Fer- 
rex. Porrex, who distrusted his brother, 
decided that a preventive war was the best 
solution to the problem, and he set out to 
invade the kingdom south of the Humber. 

Dordan sent a letter to Gorboduc advis- 
ing him of the state of affairs between the 
two brothers. The aged father-king called 
his trusted men about him to ask their 
advice. While the council met to seek a so- 
lution, word came that Porrex had in- 
vaded the older brother’s kingdom and 
had murdered Ferrex with his own hand. 

Queen Videna, when she heard what 
had happened to her beloved older son, 
swore she would be avenged on Porrex. 


She vowed that he was no longer a son of 
hers but a criminal to be punished for his 
evil deeds. 

Porrex, sent for by his father, appeared 
at Gorboduc’s court and readily admitted 
invading his brother's kingdom and mur- 
dering his brother-king. Porrex said that 
he was genuinely sorry that the deed had 
been committed, but that he still felt the 
murder justified. He swore that Ferrex 
had tried to have him poisoned and that 
he had killed Ferrex in order to save his 
own life. Gorboduc, not knowing what 
to do until he had investigated the situa- 
tion further, sent Porrex from his sight 
until he should send word that he wanted 
the young man’s presence. 

Scarcely had the young man left his 
father when he was killed by his mother, 
who thereby avenged the murder of Fer- 
rex. The Britons, outraged at such con- 
duct on the part of their rulers, then rose 
up in arms and murdered both Gorboduc 
and Queen Videna. 

The nobles of Britain, left without a 
leader, tried to put down the uprising of 
the common people. They feared that if 
they did not quell the revolt at once the 
country would be weakened and left prey 
to some invading power. The nobles saw 
themselves, their families, their lands, and 
the whole country threatened by the 
tragedy that had destroyed the royal 
house. But even the nobles could not 
agree on a course of action. 

When a number of them met in a sol- 
emn conclave to organize against the up- 
risen rabble, they learned that the Duke 
of Albany, filled with ambition to become 
tuler, had raised an army and set out on a 
campaign to make himself master of 
Britain. King Gorboduc’s counselors ad- 
vised the other nobles to join together to 
put down the duke, since he wished to 
usurp the throne. Faced by a common 
danger, they at last chose a new king for 
Britain, the old line having become ex- 
tinct with the deaths of Gorboduc and 
his two sons. 
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THE GREAT GALEOTO 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: José Echegaray y Eizaguirre (1832-1916) 


Type of plot: Social satire 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Madrid, Spain 

First presented: 1881 


Principal characters: 


Don Jutian, a rich Spanish businessman 

Tropora, his young and beautiful wife 

ERNESTO, a young one befriended by Don Julian 
SEveRo, Don Julian’s brother 


Menrcepgs, Severo’s wife 


Critique: 

A long prologue to The Great Galeoto, 
spoken by Ernesto and Don Julian, clearly 
expresses the purpose of the play. 
Echegaray, a rebel against the limitations 
of the dramatic form, wished to place the 
whole of society on the stage and to use 
as motivations not the personal impulses 
of members of the cast of characters, but 
the nebulous motivations that arise out 
of the interactions of ‘groups of people 
within the social framework. Thus it is 
that in this drama Echegaray shows the 
results of slander on the part of many 
people against the characters placed on 
the stage. The motivation for the action is 
not given by the characters we see; the 
whole of Madrid acts upon them behind 
the scenes. The problem of dramatic limi- 
tations upon reality, which is the basis of 
The Great Galeoto, makes it immediately 
comparable to another modern play deal- 
ing with similar problems, Pirandello’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. 


The Story: 


Emesto, a young playwright, was taken 
into the home of Don Julian, a rich busi- 
nessman who had been a close friend of 
Ernesto’s father. Ernesto was working on 
a great play, but he had difficulty in put- 
ting down on paper what was in his mind. 
As he told Don Julian, his play was to 
include everyone and to reflect the whole 
world, not simply a part of it, but the laws 
of the drama made it impossible for him 
to put down what he wished to say within 


the space and symbols of a play. Don 
Julian, a practical man, told Ernesto to 
go get some sleep and be ready to go par- 
tridge shooting the next day. After Don 
Julian left, Ermesto’s eye fell on a work by 
Dante. From it he took the title for his 
play, The Great Galeoto, after a character 
in the love story of Paolo and Francesca. 

The following evening Don Julian and 
his wife Teodora sat watching the sunset. 
Don Julian told Teodora that he was 
afraid Ernesto was unhappy because they 
had done so much for him, that Ernesto 
felt he owed them much which could 
never be repaid. Ernesto joined them and 
in the ensuing conversation readily ad- 
mitted his belief that he was living on 
charity and that people were talking about 
him. Don Julian said the situation could 
be remedied and suggested that Ernesto 
become his secretary, thus repaying, in the 
eyes of the world, what Julian gave him. 
Emesto was pleased by the proposal and 
accepted. 

Don Julian left the room. As the sun, 
went down and Teodora and Ernesto con: 
tinued to talk, Severo, Don Julian’s 
brother, entered with Mercedes, his wife. 
Severo and Mercedes voiced their suspi- 
cions of the other two to one another and 
said that the whole city of Madrid was 
speaking of the affair. going on in Don 
Julian’s house between his young wife 
and the young man he had befriended. 
After the men left the room Mercedes 
even told Teodora about the slander that 
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was being voiced in the city. Severo went 
to pass on the same information to Don 
Julian. 

When Don Julian rejoined his wife, he 
expressed his anger that Severo should 
dare to insult his honor and Teodora’s by 
bringing such slander into his home. Don 
Julian insisted that Ernesto remain in his 
house as he had before. 

Ernesto, told of the slander by Severo’s 
son, left Don Julian’s fine home to live in 
a garret. At first Don Julian was glad, 
‘thinking that there might have been some 
truth in the town’s gossip. Later he arrived 
at a different conclusion and went to in- 
vite Ernesto to return. While he and his 
brother waited in Ermesto’s garret, Severo’s 
son appeared with word that Ernesto was 
to fight a duel with the Viscount Nebreda, 
who had openly aired his malicious gossip 
in Ernesto’s presence at a café. Don 
Julian immediately left to find Nebreda to 
force him to a duel in defense of his own 
honor. 

The boy, left behind, was searching the 
apartment when Ernesto returned. In the 
angry conversation that followed, Ernesto 
told the boy that he and all society, with 
their slanders, were no better than 
Galeoto, who had been the go-between for 
Lancelot and Guinevere in their infamous 
affair, as told in Dante’s story of Paolo 
and Francesca. 

After the boy had gone Teodora came 
to Ernesto’s quarters to see him. She had 
just learned that Ernesto was leaving 
apn the following day and had come to 
tell him goodbye. Learning of the duel 
that Ernesto was to fight with Nebreda, 
she was disturbed that he should possibly 
humiliate her husband by dueling in his 
place, when Ernesto was the one, accord- 
ing to gossip, who had laid Don Julian’s 
honor open to question. 

While they argued, Severo’s son re- 
turned to tell them that Don Julian had 
found Nebreda, fought with him, and 
had been wounded severely. He added 
that Don Julian had first returned to 
Emesto’s quarters to see him, but that a 
servant had told Don Julian he could not 


disturb Ernesto, who was with a lady. 
Severo and a servant appeared, carrying 
the wounded Don Julian. Teodora hid in 
the bedroom, but her presence was dis- 
covered when Don Julian asked to be 
placed on the bed. 

After a dreadful scene Ernesto rushed 
out to find the Viscount Nebreda. He dis- 
covered him, fought a duel, and killed 
Nebreda. In the meantime Severo re- 
moved the wounded man to his home. 
After the duel Ernesto went to Don 
Julian’s house to tell what he had done 
and to say goodbye to Don Julian and 
Teodora. Mercedes and her son refused to 
let him see the sick man. Emesto told 
them how Teodora happened to be in his 
garret and added that she had been try- 
ing to prevent the duel between her hus- 
band and Nebreda. 

After his departure Mercedes brutally 
questioned Teodora in an effort to make 
the young woman confess she was in love 
with Ernesto. She failed, but Teodora 
promised that Ernesto could never enter 
the house again. When Ernesto returned, 
he was ordered to leave, but he agreed to 
do so only after Teodora had repeated the 
request. As he was leaving, Severo laid 
hands on Teodora. Ernesto returned and 
compelled Severo on his knees to beg 
Teodora’s pardon. He assured Severo that 
she was innocent of any infidelity. 

Don Julian, hearing the commotion, 
left his sickroom. Infuriated, he slapped 
Ernesto’s face and threatened to kill hin 
in a duel. Severo and Mercedes helped 
Don Julian, his strength exhausted, back 
to his room, where he died a few minutes 
later. Severo, refusing to let Teodora enter 
her husband’s room, claimed the house 
was his, and after his brother’s death he 
tried to put Teodora out of it because of 
the scandal and shame that gossip had as- 
sociated with her. 

Teodora fainted. Emesto picked her up 
and told Severo that he would take her 
away. He denounced Severo and society, 
who had forced him and Teodora into 
scandalous behavior. Society, he insisted, 
was no better than a pimp, a great Galeoto. 
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THE GREAT MEADOW 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Elizabeth Madox Roberts (1886-1941) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: 1775-1783 

Locale: Wester Virginia and Kentucky 
First published: 1930 


Principal characters: 


Drony Hatt Jarvis, a pioneer wife 


Berk Jarvis, her husband 


Evan Murr, married to Diony after Berk Jarvis’ supposed deatt 
Tuomas Hatt, Diony’s father 
Exvima Janvis, Berk’s mother 


Critique: 

Unlike most historical novels, The 
Great Meadow keeps formal history in the 
background. The novel is essentially a 
study of a woman’s place and problems in 
the wilderness. Diony Hall is the central 
character, and her problems are those 
which beset many women in the days of 
the early settlements. The need for food, 
for leather and cloth, for the aid of a hus- 
band’s carpentry and farming experience 
—all are problems she has to face. The 
novel does not add to our knowledge of 
the settlement of the Kentucky country, 
but it does present a picture of life in the 
wilderness quite different from that of 
most writers on the subject. The style is 
an unusual one for historical fiction. Miss 
Roberts attempted to give insight into 
Diony Hall’s mind by means of im- 
ages and symbols, as in poetry, and 
through a modified form of the stream-of- 
consciousness technique. 


The Story: 

Thomas Hall, well-educated son of a 
tidewater Virginia family, had settled in 
upper Albemarle County after having lost 
his fortune to a dishonest relative. In the 
upper country he had married a young 
Methodist woman who had come down 

into Virginia from Pennsylvania. After 
‘their marriage Mrs. Hall bore four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls. 

Of all the children, the oldest girl was 
by far her father’s favorite, She had been 


named Dione, out of Greek mythology 
but everyone called her Diony and spellea 
her name with a “y.” Diony, with her 
father’s help and the use of his small li- 
brary, educated herself as best she could. 

During the middle 1770’s visitors oc- 
casionally stopped at the Hall house, 
really little more than a large cabin, as 
they passed from the Fincastle country or 
perhaps from even farther away in the 
cane meadows of Kentucky. Word came 
to the Halls in that manner of Boone, 
Henderson, and Harrod, and of the settle- 
ments those men had begun in the Ken- 
tucky country. The accounts of the back 
country held smaller charms for Diony 
than thoughts of visiting her rich relatives 
on the coasts of Virginia and Maryland; 
as a girl she believed a life of balls, great 
houses, carriages, and fancy clothes far 
more enticing than the rigors of the wil- 
derness. 

Among the Halls’ neighbors was a fam- 
ily named Jarvis. Of the several boys of 
the Jarvis clan there was one who was over 
six feet tall, taller even than Diony’s older 
brother. He was the first to succumb to 
travelers’ tales of the Kentucky country. 
While he was gone he sent oa word by 
a trapper that he hoped Diony would wait 
for his return before she accepted a hus- 
band. She had one suitor, a man from the 
tidewater, but Berk Jarvis so captured her 
imagination that she had her father send 
a letter ending the suit with the man of 
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wealth and position who had been seeking 
her hand. 

When Berk returned Diony quickly 
agreed to marty him and to go with him 
immediately into the wilderness, to the 
new settlement called Harrodsburg in the 
Kentucky country. Cloth was woven, gar- 
ments were sewed, cattle were gathered 
together, kitchen utensils were selected, 
and seeds for a garden packed away. At 
last all was in readiness for the marriage 
and the wilderness trek to follow im- 
mediately. Thomas Hall had had the 
banns cried in the Anglican Church, ac- 
cording to the British law of the Virginia 
colony, but the couple and Diony’s 
mother wanted the Methodist minister to 
perform the ceremony. He did, but many 
of the people, including Diony and Berk, 
had some misgivings as to the legality of 
the marriage, even though the argument 
of the newly signed Declaration of In- 
dependence was brought forth. 

After the marriage Diony, Berk, his 
mother, and a number of other Virginians 
set out on the wilderness road across the 
Appalachian highlands to Kentucky. They 
followed the trail laid out by Daniel Boone. 
Without accident, but with great dif_i- 
culty, the party reached Harrod’s fort in 
the wilderness. Berk bought a claim on a 
farm at some distance from the fort. As 
the months passed, the lives of the newly 
married couple slowly took shape. Only 
one shadow appeared. One day, while 
Diony and her mother-in-law were out of 
the fort, they were surprised by Indians. 
Before Mrs. Jarvis was killed and scalped, 
she managed to save Diony’s life. Berk 
swore that he would be avenged and kill 
the Indian who had taken his mother’s 
scalp. 

Diony recovered from injuries received 
when attacked by the Indians. One day, 
while Berk was purposely gone from the 
fort, she gave birth to a boy whom they 
named Tom. The baby was not many 
weeks old when Berk set out with a party 
of men to aid George Rogers Clark in his 
expeditions against the British in the 
Northwest Territory. Within a few weeks 


one of the party came back with an injury 
to his hand and the report of an Indian 
ambuscade. Berk had been taken by the 
Indians. Capture was at that time, even 
though the British gave a higher bounty 
for prisoners than for scalps, a certain 
death warrant for most prisoners. 

In the weeks and months which passed 
after her husband’s capture Diony stayed 
in the cabin in the settlement and provided 
for herself and the baby. Help was forth- 
coming from Evan Muir, the man who 
had returned with news of Berk’s capture. 
In return for her nursing and cooking, 
Evan kept Diony and the child in meat 
and leather during the summer, fall, and 
winter. The following summer he farmed 
the Jarvis homestead claim on a share 
basis. 

Gradually the people in the settlement 
began to feel sure that Berk was dead, and 
at last a report came in that he had been 
killed. Still Diony refused to believe that 
her husband would not return. Although 
Evan did not press his suit for marriage, 
the women of the village warned Diony 
that it was not fair for her to continue tak- 
ing his labor on her behalf without giving 
him the rights of a husband. Diony finally 
yielded to their arguments and agreed to 
marry Evan. She soon discovered that she 
really loved the man and her passion for 
him was greater than it had been for Berk. 

Diony and Evan moved to the Jarvis 
claim and lived in the house Berk had 
built there. For two years they lived hap- 
pily and worked steadily to improve the 
place. In that time Diony gave birth to a 
child by Evan, another boy who was 
named Michael. 

One night a call came from the edge of 
the clearing and Berk Jarvis walked up to 
the door. Neither Diony, Evan, nor Berk 
knew how to resolve the predicament of a 
wife with two legal husbands and a child 
by each of them. Berk and Evan began a 
fierce argument, but they were inter- 
rupted by visitors from the settlement. 
The people from the settlement said that 
the frontier law was that the wife had to 
choose which of the husbands she would 
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keep; then the other one had to leave for 
good. 

After the visitors left, Evan waited si- 
lently; he felt that all he had done for 
Diony, his labor of three years, would 
speak for itself. But Berk began a recital 
of his adventures among the Indians, tell- 
ing how he had traveled as a prisoner- 
visitor as far as Sault Sainte Marie and 
had finally been able to escape and return. 
He described his tortures in the early 
weeks of his captivity: the floggings, the 


gantlet running, and the fear of being 
burned at the stake. 

Late in the night Berk finished speak- 
ing. When he had, Diony said that she 
had made up her mind. She chose to have 
Berk remain, even though Evan had been 
a steadier husband. She told them both 
to leave the cabin that night, for she 
wanted to be alone for a time before she 
faced her new start on life with her first 


husband. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Daniel Pierce Thompson (1795-1868) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1775-1776 
Locale: Vermont 

First published: 1839 


Principal characters: 


Cartatn Cuartes WarRINGTON, a Vermont patriot 
LreuTENANT SELDEN, later Epwarp Henpze, his friend 
Eran Atten, leader of the Green Mountain Boys 
Auma Hennee, loved by Warrington 

Carratwn Henvez, her father 

Jessy Reep, daughter of a British officer 

Pete Jones, a Green Mountain Boy 


Jacos SHEeRwoop, a Tory 


Brtt Darrow, Sherwood’s confederate 


NesuobeE, a loyal Indian 


Critique: 

No other novel in our literature owes 
so little to the tradition of the novel as a 
work of conscious art. A homespun prod- 
uct, it is as native to its time and place 
as the granite ledges and sugar orchards 
of New England. Daniel Pierce Thomp- 
son, lawyer, editor, and judge, had spent 
his boyhood on a farm near Montpelier, 
Vermont, and his knowledge of frontier 
life was as extensive as Cooper's. A writer 
by accident rather than by choice, he pre- 
sented in his half dozen novels a romantic 
yet truthful record of the early history of 
his state. Of his books, The Green Moun- 
tain Boys is the best and the most popular. 
Printed first on a small newspaper press, 
it ran through more than fifty editions 
by 1860. Because the story deals with 
Ethan Allen and the struggle of his 


Green Mountain Boys for liberty, the 
book has become the classic novel of 
Vermont. Thompson never strayed too 
far from facts or local scenery. In this 
novel Captain Warrington is Seth War- 
ner under a fictional disguise made neces- 
sary by the plot. Selden and Captain 
Hendee are also recognizable as real per- 
sons. Mrs. Story, Munroe, Skene, Reed, 
McIntosh, Benedict Arnold, and Ethan 
Allen appear under their own names, fa- 
miliar figures in the early annals of the 
state. 


The Story: 

In those troubled times which preceded 
the Revolutionary War the Vermont set- 
tlements were in armed dispute between 


the authorities of New York and the 
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settlers who held their titles under 
the New Hampshire Grants. Many of the 
Green Mountain Boys, as the borderers 
called themselves, had been outlawed for 
their defiance of the New York Assem- 
bly. Among them was a young landowner 
named Captain Charles Warrington. 

Early in April, 1775, Warrington and 
four of the Green Mountain Boys ar- 
rived at Lake Dunmore on their way to 
aid some wronged settlers of the region. 
Colonel Reed, a British officer holding 
a patent purchased in Albany, had built 
a log fort on the lower falls of Otter 
Creek and evicted the settlers living near- 
by. He had then returned to Canada, leav- 
ing the fort garrisoned by a detachment 
of former Highlanders under Sergeant 
Donald McIntosh. One attack on the 
fort had been repulsed; Warrington and 
his friends were planning a second at- 
tempt. 

While the men were preparing to 
camp for the night, they learned that a 
band of New Yorkers led by Munroe, a 
York sheriff, was in pursuit. Neshobee, 
a friendly Indian, brought the warning, 
sent by Mrs. Ann Story, a widow who 
was resisting eviction from her half- 
cleared farm. Forewarned, Warrington 
and his men arranged an ambush for the 
Yorkers and took the attackers by sur- 
prise. Munroe and several others they 
doused in the lake. Munroe’s guide was 
Jacob Sherwood, a settler who pretended 
sympathy with his neighbors in the 
Grants but whe was secretly in the em- 
ploy of New York land-jobbers. Cap- 
tured by Pete Jones, one of the Green 
Mountain Boys, Sherwood was treated to 
a beech-sealing—a beating with beech 
rods—before he was allowed to take to 
his heels. 

The Green Mountain Boys then sep- 
arated. Warrington and his friend Selden 
went to Mrs. Story’s cabin, which they 
found empty. Warrington, unable to 
sleep, was wandering near the cabin 
when he heard muffled singing. Because 
the voice resembled that of a woman 
whom he thought far from the wilder- 


ness, he investigated further, to find that 
the singing apparently came from under- 
ground. Mystified, he returned to the 
cabin and went to sleep. The next morn- 
ing Mrs. Story and her children appeared 
from the forest. Questioned, she admit- 
ted that a recent guest had departed, and 
she showed Warrington an underground 
chamber fashioned from a cave, a refuge 
in which her family and the guest had 
spent the night. To Warrington’s ques- 
tions she replied cryptically that the 
hedge was too high for him to leap at 
that time. 

Later in the morning Munroe and his 
men appeared at the cabin and almost 
succeeded in trapping Warrington and 
Selden, who were hidden inside. Mrs. 
Story confronted them with her rifle, but 
the tongue lashing she gave the sheriff 
was even more effective in putting that 
discomfited officer to rout. Before War- 
tington’s departure Mrs. Story made him 
promise that he would not harm the fam- 
ily whom Neshobee served. 

His force increased by other settlers 
from the Grants, Warrington attacked 
Reed’s fort, but McIntosh, warned by 
Sherwood, was ready to resist the on- 
slaught from behind log barricades block- 
ing the approach to the fort. While recon- 
noitering, Warrington and Selden dis- 
covered that the only two occupants were 
Jessy Reed, the colonel’s daughter, and 
Zilpah, her half-Indian servant. Climb- 
ing over the stockade, they were able to 
threaten the defenders from the rear. 
McIntosh asked permission to surrender 
formally, and Warrington allowed the ser- 
geant and his men to depart under parole 
for holdings owned by Colonel Reed on 
the New York side of Lake Champlain. 
Jessy Reed preferred to go to the home 
of some friends, the daughters of Colonel 
Skene, at Skenesboro, and Selden was 
delegated to convey her there safely. 
On the way, impressed by her charms, he 
told her ‘something about himself. He 
knew neither his name nor his birthplace. 
Several families had fostered him until 
at last a benevolent British nobleman had 
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provided for his education abroad. Tiring 
of Europe, he had returned to the col- 
nies and had drifted into the Grants, 
where he joined Warrington in his re- 
sistance to the harsh decrees of New York 
officials. 

Warrington, after reéstablishing the 
settlers along Otter Creek and sending a 
party in pursuit of a York surveyor re- 
ported in the neighborhood, traveled 
southward to the region opposite Crown 
Point. His own lands lay there in the 
shadow of Snake Mountain, and he was 
surprised to find that a part of the wil- 
derness tract had been replaced by well- 
tilled fields. While he stood looking 
across Lake Champlain, he heard a wom- 
an scream. In a clearing nearby a girl 
was being annoyed by a soldier from 
the opposite fort. The man fled when 
Warrington appeared and Warrington 
found himself face to face with Alma 
Hendee, who addressed him as Mr. 
Howard. She told him also that her fa- 
ther held these lands under a York title 
and that she and her parent lived in 
daily dread of an attack by Warrington 
and his band of border rufhans. 

Warrington did not reveal his true 
name. Several years before, while travel- 
ing as Mr. Howard, he had gone on a 
mission to New York and there had met 
Captain Hendee and his daughter. But 
the family had disappeared mysteriously 
and he had uncovered no trace of them. 
A short time later, when he called at 
the Hendee cabin, he learned more of 
their story. The captain had been com- 
pelled to leave New York suddenly be- 
cause of pressing debts. Years before 
Jacob Sherwood’s father had mismanaged 
an estate belonging to the captain. He 
had also persuaded Gilbert Hendee, the 
captain’s brother, to make a will naming 
Sherwood the legatee if Captain Hen- 
dee’s small son, Edward, should die be- 
fore reaching his majority. Edward Hen- 
dee had disappeared soon afterward; it 
was believed that he had been killed or 
stolen by Indians. Jacob Sherwood, after 
his father had acquired Gilbert Hendee’s 


estate, became solicitous for the welfare 
of Alma and her father. After he had 
established them in the Grants he be- 
came, with the captain’s permission, 
Almra’s suitor. Neshobee was the Hen- 
dees’ servant. Mrs. Story’s cryptic remark 
and her request were clear to Warrington 
at last. 

While Warrington was calling on the 
Hendees, another visitor arrived, a tall, 
commanding-looking man who gave his 
name as Smith. He brought word that 
Americans and British had fought at Lex- 
ington and that American blood had been 
shed. Before Warrington and Smith 
could take their departure, some soldiers 
from Crown Point entered the cabin. 
They were led by Bill Darrow, who had 
molested Alma in the forest. Darrow, 
Sherwood’s confederate, had recognized 
Warrington and intended to make him a 
prisoner. Because the presence of Smith 
hindered his plan, Darrow tried to make 
the big man drunk. Late that night Smith 
and Warrington went to the barn to 
sleep. Smith then revealed that he had 
been pouring his drinks into his boots; 
he was sober. Warrington called him 
Ethan Allen. He was the leader of the 
Green Mountain Boys, a greater prize 
than Warrington if the soldiers had 
known it. 

Alma, by that time aware of Warring- 
ton’s identity, sent Neshobee to the barn 
with the guns the men had been forced 
to leave behind. While the soldiers were 
still carousing, the two men slipped away 
into the forest. 

The Green Mountain Boys held a ren- 
dezvous at the middle falls of Otter 
Creek. Selden and Pete Jones arrived 
with Squire Prouty, a York justice of 
the peace. Another prisoner brought in 
was the York surveyor. The prisoners 
were sentenced to lash each other. Prouty 
was allowed to return to his home, but 
the surveyor was sent back across the 
New York line. 

Ethan Allen summoned the Green 
Mountain Boys to another meeting near 


Middlebury. There he reminded them 
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ut the wrongs the settlers had suffered 
and disclosed his secret project, the cap- 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga. When the 
men gathered tor a muster at Castle- 
ton, a dispute arose between Ethan Allen 
and Benedict Arnold, who had arrived 
with a force of men under his command. 
Warrington settled the difficulties be- 
tween the two men and Ethan Allen 
was named leader of the expedition. 

Taken by surprise, Fort Ticonderoga 
fell, but Warrington was not present at 
the assault; he had been delayed while 
obtaining boats for the militia. When 
Ethan Allen offered him the command 
for an attack on Crown Point, Warring- 
ton said that Selden ought to be the lead- 
er, as Miss Reed was still at Skenesboro. 

The Hendees, aroused by cannonading 
across the lake, saw several bateaux filled 
with armed men bearing down on the 
fortress at Crown Point. Through her 
father’s spyglass Alma saw the gates of 
the fort thrown open after a brief parley 
and the British flag slowly lowered. A 
short time later Neshobee brought word 
that Warrington was in command of the 
garrison. Alma, who had heard from Mrs. 
Story an account of Warrington’s bravery 
and Sherwood’s duplicity, was in sym- 
pathy with the Green Mountain Boys, 
but when Warrington sent her a note 
asking her to elope with him, she refused 
for her father’s sake. Pete Jones brought 
her also a letter from Jessy Reed, in which 
Miss Reed said that she was once more 
Selden’s prisoner. 

When Warrington renewed his visits 
to the Hendee cabin, the captain gladly 
received him. Jacob Sherwood, whose 
treachery had been revealed, was ordered 
from the house when he next appeared. 
Meanwhile Jacob’s father had died, con- 
science-stricken, after willing back the 
Hendee property to the captain. While 
the will was still in the possession of the 
Sherwood attorney, Jacob Sherwood 
burned some incriminating papers of his 
father’s. Darrow reported to him that a 
young ofhicer at Crown Point bore a strik- 


ing resemblance to the lost Edward 
Hendee. 

Burgoyne marched his troops from 
Canada, and Jacob Sherwood recruited a 
band of Tories and Indians to harass set- 
tlers in the Grants. The Hendees, ac- 
companied by Jessy Reed, fled, only to 
be betrayed by their treacherous guide. 
Captured, they were taken to the Tory 
camp, where Sherwood tried to force 
Alma into marriage. Neshobee, eluding 
the guards, carried word of the Hendees’ 
plight to Warrington, who was several 
miles away with the rear guard of St. 
Clair’s army. Selden was dispatched to 
effect their rescue. 

After Neshobee’s escape Sherwood 
hurried his captives away from the camp. 
From a cliff the prisoners watched the 
battle of Hubbardton. During the en- 
gagement Selden and his men appeared 
and routed Sherwood’s guards. With 
Sherwood and his band in close pursuit, 
the fugitives, accompanied by Selden 
and Pete Jones, made their way to Mrs. 
Story’s clearing. The women were sent 
to the underground chamber, while the 
men prepared to defend the cabin. When 
the attackers set fire to the logs, those in- 
side the cabin retreated through an un- 
derground passage to the cave. Unable 
to force the entrance to the chamber, 
Sherwood ordered his men to dig out the 
defenders. At Captain Hendee’s sugges- 
tion a mine was rigged from some casks 
of powder stored in the cave, and as a 
last desperate measure of resistance the 
attackers were blown up. Sherwood es- 
caped. Darrow, horribly mutilated by 
the blast, revealed that Selden was Ed- 
ward Hendee, whom Darrow, on orders 
from the older Sherwood, had kidnaped 
and abandoned years before. As the guilty 
man lay dying, Warrington and a troop 
of horse arrived on the scene. The sol- 
diers escorted the fugitives to a place of 
safety in one of the older settlements. 

After the battle of Bennington the 
company reassembled at Captain Hen- 
dee’s for a double wedding, the marriage 
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ef Alma and Warrington and that of 
Edward Hendee and Jessy Reed, whose 
father had sent word of his consent. 
Pete Jones, carried away by the spirit of 
the occasion, proposed to Alma’s maid, 
Ruth, and was coyly accepted. Ethan Al- 
len decided that still one more matriage 
would be in order. Bluffly he persuaded 
Zilpah to accept the faithful Neshobee. 
Then, having done all that man could 


do, he asked the parson to do his duty. 

Warrington and Edward Hendee re- 
turned to Vermont at the war’s end, to 
lead long lives of service to their state. 
Pete Jones and his wife prospered on 
their farm, and Neshobee and Zilpah re- 
mained with Captain Hendee for many 
years. Jacob Sherwood finally found ref- 
uge in a Tory colony in Canada, where 
he died in poverty and disgrace. 


LA GRINGA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Florencio S4nchez (1875-1910) 
Type of plot: Social comedy 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Pampas near Santa Fé, Argentina 
First presented: 1904 


Principal characters: 


Don Nico ta, an ambitious Italian immigrant farmer 


Maria, his wife 


Vicrort4, their daughter 


Horacio, their son 


Don CanTALIcio, an easygoing, native-born farmer 


PrésPeEro, his son, in love wi 


Critique: 

In the development of Argentine lit- 
erature, many early nineteenth-century 
stories and plays made fun of the foreign- 
born gringo. Later dramatists, however, 
realized the foreigner’s contribution to 
the nation’s progress and made the im 
migrant a figure sympathetically present- 
ed. La Gringa—The Foreign Girl—is such 
a play, written by the short-lived Floren- 
cio Sanchez, one of Latin America’s great- 
est playwrights. Born in Uruguay, he 
spent most of his life on the Argentine 
side of the River Plate. Leading a bo- 
hemian existence, he wrote rapidly, 
sometimes completing a play in a single 
night. His writing time for his eight long 
and twelve short dramas was only about 
thirty-five days in all. But he gave a new 
technique to the stage and made it a 
theater of modern theses, as in La Gringa. 
He saw the hope of Argentina in a blend- 
ing of the creole, or native, spirit and 


Victoria 


the blood of ambitious, industrious immi- 
grants like the Don Nicola in this play. 


The Story: 

Don Nicola was an immigrant land- 
owner who worked hard on his farm and 
expected his laborers to do the same. 
Privately, his workmen and less ambi: 
tious neighbors criticized him because he 
made his wife and children get up at 
two o’clock in the morning to begin their 
daily chores. 

One of his neighbors was Don Can- 
talicio, an easygoing creole farmer deeply 
in Don Nicola’s debt. Préspero, his son, 
worked for Don Nicola and cast many 
languishing glances in the direction of 
Victoria, his employer's pretty daughter. 
Early one morning, coming to breakfast 
with the other laborers, Préspero seized 
his chance to kiss Victoria when he found 
her at her work. She offered little re- 
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sistance to his embrace. Later one of the 
boys reported that he had seen the Ital- 
ian’s white ox in old Cantalicio’s pasture. 
Préspero was forced to defend his fa- 
ther against a charge of thievery. 

Payment of a loan of forty-five hun- 
dred pesos being about to fall due, Can- 
talicio begged his neighbor for a year's 
extension of credit. Don Nicola said that 
he intended to foreclose on Cantalicio’s 
property, his reason being that his son 
Horacio, then studying in Buenos Aires, 
wanted the land for a farm. Cantalicio, 
although unable to pay the debt, refused 
to give up his property. When Préspero 
commented that his father should have 
planted wheat instead of trying to pasture 
cattle, Cantalicio turned on his son and 
accused him of becoming a gringo—a de- 
spised foreigner. 

Not long afterward Marfa, Don Ni- 
cola’s wife, discovered Préspero hugging 
her daughter. Told what had happened, 
the Italian discharged the boy. It did no 
good for Préspero to ask for Victoria’s 
hand. Don Nicola was not making money 
for any creole son-in-law to squander! 

A few days later the customers in a 
nearby tavern were drinking and teasing 
the waitress when a call came for the 
doctor to attend a sick but penniless peon. 
He refused to budge, however, until 
some of the loiterers offered to pay his 
fee. Into the tavern to gossip with the 
manager's wife came Maria and Vic- 
toria, who had been shopping in town 
while Don Nicola discussed with his law- 
yer the confiscation of Cantalicio’s prop- 
erty. Préspero also arrived, about to leave 
Santa Fé. He would not listen when 
Victoria pleaded with him to stay. He 
had another quarrel with his father, who 
again accused him of taking the side of 
foreigners against those of good Argen- 
tine blood. 

Cantalicio, having lost the lawsuit he 
had brought in an attempt to keep his 
property, was also preparing to leave the 
district. He complained bitterly that the 
immigrants were taking over all the land. 


When Don Nicola appeared at the tav- 


ern to pay him the cash difference be 
tween the amount of the debt and the 
value of the farm, Canatalicio refused to 
accept a note for a part of the settlement, 
even though the priest promised to see 
that the note was made good. The ruined 
creole trusted no one, and he wept as he 
declared that everyone was against him. 

Two years later many changes had 
been made on the farm taken over by 
Don Nicola. To make room for a new 
building, he planned to have the work- 
men chop down the ancient ombu tree, 
symbol of the old-time Argentine gaucho. 
Horacio, now settled on the farm, was 
explaining to his father the use of gravity 
in connection with a new reservoir when 
the listless Victoria appeared. She did 
not seem interested in anything, not even 
in plans for her own room in the new 
house. 

Old Cantalicio turned up unexpected- 
ly. Working for others, he was driving 
oxen to a nearby town, and he stopped 
to see what his old home looked like. 
Every change saddened him, but he re- 
acted most strongly to the cutting down 
of the ombu. Don Nicola had no right 
to touch the tree, he asserted; it belonged 
to the land. 

Victoria kept trying to tell him some- 
thing, but all she could say was that she 
had been for several months in Rosario. 
There she had seen Préspero, who missed 
his father. She also let slip the fact that 
she was receiving letters from the boy. 
Horacio had further word of Prdspero; 
he reported that Mr. Daples, an agent for 
farm machinery in Rosario, regarded 
Cantalicio’s son as his most valued em 
ployee. The brother and sister offered to 
take the old man around the farm. Still 
resentful, he refused and _ hurriedly 
mounted his horse. 

At that moment the auto of the man 
who was building the new house chugged 
over the hill. That symbol of modern 
progress frightened the creole’s horse, 
throwing Cantalicio in front of the car. 
Refusing the aid of everyone except Vic- 
toria, the hurt man begged her to help 
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him to the ombi; he wanted to die when 
it fell. He cursed Don Nicola, calling 
him a gringo. 

Several weeks later everything was go- 
ing well on the renovated farm. Buyers 
were offering bonuses to get Don Nicola’s 
clean wheat as soon as the thresher ar- 
rived to harvest it. Don Nicola told Ho- 
racio that the contractor wanted to marry 
Victoria and had asked for an answer be- 
fore he left that night. The father was 
anxious to consult her as to her choice, 
but she was spending most of her time 
looking after Cantalicio, who had lost 
his right arm through his accident. Some 
of the household thought that he would 
be better off in a hospital. 

Overhearing their discussion, Canta- 
licio announced that he would leave the 
farm at once, on foot if they would not 
lend him a wagon. But Victoria refused 
to hear of his leaving. Breaking down, 
she insisted that she needed him, for she 


was carrying Préspero’s child. 

Préspero, having been sent by Mr. 
Daples to run the threshing machine, 
arrived at the farm. Great was Marfa’s 
dismay when she again caught him em- 
bracing her daughter. When she called 
for her husband to come and drive 
Préspero off the place once and for all, 
Don Nicola remarked on the young 
man’s industry and calculated that if the 
boy married into the family they could 
get their threshing done for nothing. 
Even Cantalicio became reconciled to the 
gringos—at least to one of them—and let 
drop the announcement of his expected 
grandchild. All were excited. But Don 
Nicola was never one to waste time, even 
for such a reason. All right, he declared; 
Préspero could have Victoria. Meanwhile 
there was the threshing to be done. 
Grandchild or no grandchild, the work 


came first! 


GUY MANNERING 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: Scotland 

First published: 1815 


Principal characters: 


Coronet Guy MANNERING, a retired army officer 
Jurra Manner, his daughter 


Carratn Brown, a soldier 


Lucy Bzrtram, an orphan girl 

Cuarces Haziewoon, Lucy’s suitor 

Sim Roserr Hazitewoon, his father 

GrisErt Gross, holder of the Bertram property 
Dmx Harreraick, a smuggler 


Mec Menrixres, a gipsy 


Dominiz SAMpson, tutor to the Bertram children 


Critique: 

Certainly one of the greatest abilities of 
Sir Walter Scott was his flair for making 
people seem real, especially those drawn 
from the lower social ranks. No doubt his 
human touch was based on his own gen- 
uine love for people of all walks of life. 
In Guy Mannering, this familiarity with 


the ways and foibles of human nature 1s 
evident throughout, His peasants, trades- 
men, and outcasts are not too ignorant or 
coarse to have fine sensibilities. Indeed, it 
was the loyalty of the old gipsy, Meg 
Merrilies, which was primarily respon- 
sible for the happy outcome of this novel. 
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Through these people Scott gave his read- 
ers an appreciation of the real values of 


life. 


The Story: 

Guy Mannering, a young English gen- 
tleman traveling in Scotland, stopped at 
the home of Godfrey Bertram, Laird of 
Ellangowan, on the night the first Bertram 
child, a boy, was born. Mannering, a stu- 
dent of astrology, cast the horoscope of the 
newborn babe and was distressed to find 
that the child’s fifth, tenth, and twenty- 
first years would be hazardous. The young 
Englishman puzzled over the fact that 
the boy’s twenty-first year would corre- 
spond with the thirty-ninth year of the 
girl Mannering loved, which was the year 
the stars said would bring her death or 
imprisonment. An old gipsy, Meg Mer- 
rilies, also predicted danger for the new 
baby. Mannering, not wishing to worry 
the parents, wrote down his findings and 
presented them to Mr. Bertram, first cau- 
tioning him not to open the packet until 
the child had passed by one day his fifth 
birthday. Then he departed. 

Young Harry Bertram grew steadily 
and well. He was tutored and supervised 
by Dominie Sampson, a teacher and 
preacher retained by his father; and at 
times the child was also watched over by 
the gipsy Meg, who had great love for the 
boy. The child was four years old when 
the laird became a justice of the peace and 
promised to rid the countryside of gipsies 
and poachers. After he had ordered all 
gipsies to leave the district, old Meg put a 
curse on him, saying that his own house 
was in danger of being as empty as were 
now the homes of the gipsies. On Harry’s 
fifth birthday the prediction came true, 
for the boy disappeared while on a ride 
with a revenue officer hunting smugglers. 
The man was killed and his body found, 
but there was no trace of the child. All 
search proving futile, he was at last given 
up for dead. In her grief, his mother, pre- 
maturely delivered of a daughter, died 
soon afterward. 

Seventeen years passed. Old Mr. Ber- 


tram, cheated by his lawyer, Gilbert Glos- 
sin, was to have his estate sold to pay his 
debts. Glossin planned to. buy the prop- 
erty without much outlay of money, for 
the law said that when an heir was miss- 
ing a purchaser need not put up the full 
price, in case the heir should return and 
claim his inheritance. Before the sale Guy 
Mannering returned and tried to buy the 
property, to save it for the Bertram family, 
but a delay in the mails prevented his 
effort and Glossin got possession of the es- 
tate. Old Mr. Bertram died before the 
transaction was completed, leaving his 
daughter Lucy homeless and penniless. 

During these transactions Mannering’s 
past history came to light. Years before 
he had gone as a soldier to India and there 
married. Through a misunderstanding he 
had accused his wife of faithlessness with 
one Captain Brown, who was in reality in 
love with Mannering’s daughter, Julia. 
The two men fought a duel and Brown 
was wounded. Later he was captured by 
bandits, and Mannering assumed that he 
was dead. When Mannering’s wife died 
eight months later, the unhappy man, 
having learned she had not been unfaith- 
ful, resigned his commission and returned 
with his daughter to England. 

On learning that he could not buy the 
Bertram estate and allow Lucy to remain 
there with the faithful Dominie Sampson, 
Mannering leased a nearby house for 
them. He also brought to the house his 
daughter Julia, after he learned from 
friends with whom she was staying that 
she had been secretly meeting an un- 
known young man. What Mannemnng did 
not know was that the man was Captain 
Brown, who had escaped from his bandit 
captors and followed Julia to England and 
later to Scotland. Both Julia and Lucy 
were unhappy in their love affairs. Lucy 
loved Charles Hazlewood, but since 
Lucy had no money Charles’ father would 
not permit their marriage. 

Captain. Brown, loitering near the 
house, met old Meg Merrilies, who took 
a great interest in him. Once she saved his 


life, and for his thanks made him promise 
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to come to her whenever she sent for 
him. A short time later Brown encoun- 
tered Julia, Lucy, and Charles Hazle- 
wood. Charles, thinking Brown a bandit, 
pulled a firearm from his clothing. In his 
attempt to disarm Charles, Brown acci- 
dentally discharged the weapon and 
wounded Charles. Brown fled. 

Charles would have made little of the 
incident, but Glossin, desiring to gain 
favor with the gentry by whom he had 
been snubbed since he had bought the 
Bertram property, went to Sir Robert 
Hazlewood and offered to apprehend the 
man who had shot his son. Glossin, find- 
ing some papers marked with the name of 
Brown, used them in his search. He was 
momentarily deterred, however, when he 
was called to interview a prisoner named 
Dirk Hatteraick. Dirk, a Dutch smuggler, 
was the killer of the revenue officer found 
dead when the Bertram heir disappeared. 
Dirk told Glossin that the boy was alive 
and in Scotland. Because Glossin had 

lanned that kidnaping, many years be- 
ag it was to his advantage to have the 
young man disappear again. He was even 
more anxious to get rid of the Bertram 
heir forever when he learned from Dirk 
that the man was Captain Brown. Brown 
—or Harry Bertram— would claim his es- 
tate, and Glossin would lose the rich prop- 
erty he had acquired for almost nothing. 
Glossin finally captured Brown and had 
him imprisoned, after arranging with 
Dirk to storm the prison and carry Brown 
off to sea, to be killed or lost. 

Old Meg, learning of the plot in some 
mysterious way, foiled it when she had 
Harry Bertram rescued. She also secured 
Mannering’s aid in behalf of the young 
man, whom she had loved from the day 
of his birth. Bertram was taken by his 
rescuers to Mannering’s home. There his 


story was pieced together from what he 
remembered and from the memory of old 
Dominie Sampson. Bertram could hardly 
believe that he was the heir to Ellangowan 
and Lucy’s brother. His sister was over- 
joyed at the reunion. But it would take 
more than the proof of circumstances to 
win back his inheritance from Glossin. 
Mannering, Sampson, and Sir Robert 
Hazlewood, who heard the story, tried to 
trace old papers to secure the needed proof. 

In the meantime old Meg sent Bertram 
a message reminding him of Brown’s 
promise to come should she need him. She 
led him into a cave where Dirk was hiding 
out and there told him her story. She had 
kidnaped him for Dirk on the day the 
revenue officer was murdered. She had 
promised Dirk and Glossin, also one of 
the gang, not to reveal her secret until the 
boy was twenty-one years old. Now she 
felt released from her promise, as that 
period had passed. She told Bertram to 
capture Dirk for the hangman, but before 
the smuggler could be taken he shot the 
old gipsy in the heart. 

Dirk, taken to prison, would not verify 
the gipsy’s story, and his sullenness was 
taken as proof of Bertram’s right to his 
inheritance. Glossin’s part in the plot was 
also revealed, and he too was put into 
prison to await trial. When the two plot- 
ters fought in the cell, Dirk killed Glossin. 
Then Dirk wrote a full confession and 
cheated the hangman by killing himself. 
His confession, added to other evidence, 
proved Bertram’s claim, and he was re- 
stored to his rightful position. Successful 
at last in his suit for Julia Mannering, he 
settled part of his estate on his sister Lucy 
and so paved the way for her marriage 
with Charles Hazlewood. The predictions 
had come true; Mannering’s work was 
done. 


GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Mateo Alem4n (1547-1613?) 
Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Spain and Italy 

First published: 1599, 1604 
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Principal characters: 


GuzMAn pe ALFARACHE, a rogue 


A MuLerTeER 
A Cook 


A CarTaAIn oF SOLDIERS 


Don Bettrran, Guzmaén’s uncle 


A CarpinaL 
A Frencu AMBASSADOR 


Sayavepra, another rogue and Guzmdan’s friend 


GuzmAn’s First WIFE 
GuzmAn’s SEconpD WIFE 
Soro, a galley prisoner 


Critique: 

To readers of Alem4n’s own day The 
Life and Adventures of Guzman de Al- 
farache was a book much more popular 
than Cervantes’ Don Quixote, its con- 
temporary. Thirty editions of the novel 
appeared within six years of its publica- 
tion and its vogue quickly spread to 
France and England, where in 1622 
James Mabbe translated it into English 
under the appropriate title of The Rogue. 
Aleman’s novel, published in two parts 
in 1599 and 1604, is typically Spanish: 
realistic, comic, often coarse. As in other 
picaresque narratives, Guzm4n de Alfa- 
rache travels extensively and moves from 
the highest ranks of society to the low- 
est, all the while living by his wits and 
commenting freely on the follies and 
vices of mankind. Yet Guzmdn is not 
wholly bad; his career is forced upon him 
by the realization that in his own world 
he must either trick or be tricked. Buing 
young and high-spirited, he chooses the 
first course. What sets Guzmdn de Alfa- 
rache apart from other examples of the 
picaresque novel, however, is the writer's 
use of philosophical and moralizing di- 
gression. Aleman loses no opportunity to 
comment on human character or behavior, 
and in his discursive passages he reveals 
his own outstanding qualities: frankness, 
pessimism, broad humor, wit, humility 
of faith, and practical common sense. It 
is unfortunate that many modern readers 
have found his discourses dull or dis- 
tracting. Viewed as their author intended 
them, they provide a reading of life it- 
self, an obbligato accompaniment to a 


story which is, in narrative outline and in 
character drawing, one of the best and 
most diverting of the picaresque ro- 
mances. 


The Story: 

The ancestors of Guzm4n de Alfarache 
lived in Genoa, upstart noblemen who 
had grown rich in trade. Like others of 
his family, Guzman’s father was a dealer 
on the exchange, resorting even to usury 
in order to add to his wealth, although he 
piously heard mass every morning and 
owned a rosary with beads as large as 
hazelnuts. His love of money led him in- 
to his greatest adventure, for when a 
partner in Seville became bankrupt and 
carried away some of the money belong- 
ing to Guzman’s father, the Genoese 
took ship for Spain in an attempt to re- 
cover some of his lost property. Qn the 
way the ship he sailed in was captured by 
Moorish pirates and the merchant was 
sold into slavery in Algiers. Seeing no 
other way out of his difficulty, he em- 
braced the faith of Allah and so was able 
to py a rich Moorish widow. Secretly, 
he took possession of her money and 
jewels and fled with them to Seville. 
There, after some time, he found his for- 
mer partner, recovered most of his debt, 
made his peace with the Church, and 
settled down to live the life of a gentle- 
man, trading in money for his profit and 
gambling for his pleasure. 

Being prosperous at the time, he 
bought two estates, one in town, the 


other at San Juan de Alfarache. One day 
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he saw the mistress of an old knight and 
fell in love with her. The lady was not 
unwilling to share her favors between her 
two lovers, so that Guzman could say in 
later life that at the time of his birth he 
had possessed two fathers. When the old 
knight died, the woman carried away all 
his property and a short time later mar- 
iied Guzmén’s true father. The mer- 
chant did not long survive, but died a 
bankrupt, impoverished by his gambling 
and love of rich living. Left penniless, 
Guzman decided to seek his fortune else- 
where. Calling himself Guzman de Al- 
farache, after his father’s country estate, 
he started out at fourteen to see the 
world. 

Unused to walking, he soon tired and 
slept supperless that night on the steps of 
a church not far from Seville. The next 
morning his way led him to a wretched 
inn, where the hostess cooked him a 
breakfast omelet of eggs filled with half- 
hatched chicks. He ate the mess raven- 
ously, but before he had traveled a league 
from the inn he became violently ill. A 
passing muleteer laughed heartily when 
Guzman told his story and in his glee he 
invited the boy to ride with him. As they 
rode along the muleteer told how the host- 
ess of the inn had tried the same trick 
on two lively young fellows who had 
rubbed her face in the omelet and daubed 
her with soot. 

Meanwhile Guzm4n and the muleteer 
had found two friars by the roadside. 
Since they were on their way to Cagalla, 
they were willing to hire two of the car- 
riers mules. That night the travelers 
stopped at a village inn where the land- 
lord fed them a freshly-killed young mule 
instead of veal. The next morning, after 
discovering the deception, Guzman and 
the muleteer threw the whole inn into an 
uproar. During the confusion two al- 
caldes appeared and took the rascally land- 
lord into custody. Guzman and the mule- 
teer left the town in great haste. 

Some distance beyond the village they 
were overtaken by several constables 
looking for a page who had stolen from 


his master. Mistaking Guzman for the 
page, they seized him, and when the 
muleteer tried to interfere they bound 
him as well. After the prisoners had been 
severely beaten, the constables, convinced 
of Guzman’s innocence, allowed the trav- 
elers to continue on their way. To help 
Guzman and the carrier to forget their 
aching bones, one of the priests told the 
romantic story of Ozmin and Daraxa, a 
tale of the Moorish wars. 

By the time the story ended they were 
in sight of Cagalla, where they parted 
company. For Guzmén’s transportation 
and lodging the muleteer demanded more 
than the boy could pay. The two friars 
decided at last upon a fair price, but the 
reckoning left Guzmdn without enough 
money to buy his dinner that day. 

Hungry but ashamed to beg, Guzman 
took the road to Madrid. For a time he 
followed two travelers in the hope that 
they would offer him some of their din- 
ner when they stopped to eat, but they 
ignored him. A poor Franciscan friar 
came by, nowever, and shared with the 
boy his loaf of bread and piece of bacon. 
That night an innkeeper gave Guzman 
a bed in a stable and the next morning 
hired him to feed the horses of the guests. 
Guzman soon learned to cheat in meas- 
uring oats and straw. Deciding at last 
that the life was too lazy for him, he left 
the inn and started once more for Ma- 
drid. 

His coppers soon spent, he was forced 
to beg, but with such poor luck that it 
was necessary for him to sell the clothes 
off his back in order to live. By the time 
he reached Madrid he looked like a scare- 
crow. Unable to find work because of his 
poor appearance, he fell in with some beg- 
gars who taught him knavery of all kinds. 

For a time he became a porter, hiring 
himself to carry provisions which pur- 
chasers had bought at market. In this way 
he met a cook who persuaded him to turn 
scullion. Like the other servants, Guz- 
man learned to steal from his master. One 
day he took a silver goblet. His mistress, 
discovering the loss, gave him money to 
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buy another like it. Guzm4n returned 
the goblet and kept the money, which 
he soon lost at cards. He continued his 
petty thefts until his master caught him 
selling provisions and cuffed him out of 
the house. Then he went back to carry- 
ing baskets in the market. Among his 
customers was a trusting grocer who one 
day put into his basket more than twenty- 
five hundred gold reals. Escaping through 
side streets, Guzman fled into the coun- 
try, where he Jay hidden until the hue 
and cry had died down. With his riches 
he planned to visit his father’s kinsmen 
in Genoa. 

When he thought the coast clear, Guz- 
mé4n headed for Toledo. On the way he 
fell in with a young man from whom he 
bought an outfit of clothing. Freshly at- 
tired, he lived like a young gentleman of 
fortune. He had little luck in his gallan- 
tries, however, and his love intrigues 
always ended with his being fleeced or 
made ridiculous by ladies he courted. He 
left Toledo with few regrets when he 
heard that a constable was looking for a 
young man recently arrived from Madrid. 

At Almagro, Guzman found a com- 
pany of soldiers on their way to Italy. 
Hoping to leave his past troubles be- 
hind him, he enlisted. Before long he 
became the captain’s crony, and the two 
spent their nights in gaming and wench- 
ing. Finding himself without funds, 
Guzman resorted to his old habits of ro- 
guery; at the same time he was reduced 
to serving the captain who had formerly 
treated him as an equal. The captain was 
perfectly willing to profit by Guzman’s 
wits. In Barcelona they gulled a miserly 
ald jeweler. Guzman took to him a gold 
reliquary of the captain’s and offered it 
for sale. After much haggling they agreed 
upon a price of one hundred and twenty 
crowns and the jeweler promised to bring 
the money to the dock. When Guzmén 
had the coins in his hand, he cut the 
strings which held the reliquary around 
his neck and handed the jewel to the old 
man. Then, after passing the money to 
a confederate, he shouted that the jew- 


eler was a thief. Because the strings of 
the reliquary had been cut, and no money 
was found on Guzman’s person, his story 
was believed. Guzman and the captain 
kept both the money and the jewel. 

Having no further use for Guzman’s 
services, the captain decided to abandon 
the rogue after the soldiers arrived in 
Genoa. Turned loose with a single coin, 
Guzmén applied to his rich relatives for 
aid. But they refused to receive him and 
gave him only curses and blows. Don 
Beltran, his uncle, did take the boy into 
his house, but only for the purpose of set- 
ting the servants on him and having them 
toss him in a blanket until he was shaken 
and bruised. The next morning, swear- 
ing revenge on his deceitful relative, Guz- 
man started for Rome. 

There he turned professional beggar 
and lived by his wits, having learned how 
to make bones appear disjointed and to 
raise false sores that resembled leprosy or 
ulcers. Only once was he beaten for his 
mendacity. One day a kind-hearted car- 
dinal noticed an evil-looking ulcer on 
Guzmin’s leg. Out of pity he had the 
beggar taken to his own house and given 
medical attention. The doctor summoned 
to attend him soon discovered Guzmd4n’s 
trick, but he kept silent in order to mulct 
some of the prelate’s gold. The sore cured, 
Guzman became a page in the cardinal’s 
household. There he lived daintily 
enough, but he was unable to refrain 
from stealing conserves and sweetmeats 
kept in a chest in the cardinal’s chamber. 
Caught when the lid of the chest fell on 
his arm, trapping him, he received a 
beating. Even then the cardinal did not 
discharge him, but at last the churchman 
could stand his thieving and gambling no 
longer and Guzm4n was dismissed. 

His next employment was in the house- 
hold of the French ambassador, to whom 
he was page, jester, and pimp, a rascal 
whose boisterous pranks helped to clear 
the ambassador's table of parasites who 
abused the Frenchman’s hospitality. The 
ambassador, planning an intrigue with 
the wife of a Roman gentleman, made 
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Guzmén his go-between. Learning that 
the page had seduced her maid, the ma- 
tron determined to teach him and his 
master a lesson. One night, while he 
waited for her answer to the ambassador, 
she allowed Guzmén to stand for hours 
in a drenching rain. Blundering about in 
the darkness of a backyard, he fell into a 
pigsty. The next day, dressed in his best, 
he went to complain to his sweetheart 
about his treatment. While he was strut- 
ting before her, a boar escaped from its 
pen, ran between his legs, and carried 
him through the muddy streets of Rome. 

Guzman became the laughingstock of 
the town. One day, as some urchins were 
taunting him, another young man came 
to his assistance. He and his rescuer, a 
waggish young Spaniard named Saya- 
vedra, became close friends. Anxious to 
escape ridicule, Guzm4n decided to go to 
Siena to visit a friend named Pompeyo. 
While he tarried in Rome to make his 
farewells, he sent his trunks on ahead. 
Great was his dismay when he arrived in 
Siena and learned that his trunks, filled 
with clothing, money, and jewels, had 
been stolen. Sayavedra had preceded him 
to Siena, passed himself off as Signor 
Guzman, and with his confederates made 
off with the real Guzmén’s valuables. 
After a search Sayavedra was arrested, 
but the stolen property could not be re- 
covered; it had passed into the hands of 
a rich thief-master named Alexandro 
Bentivoglio. Making the best of a bad 
situation, Guzmdn refused to bring 
charges against the wretched Sayavedra. 

Since his guest was low in funds, Pom- 
peyo proved only an indifferent host, and 
at last Guzman decided to go to Florence. 
Not far from Siena he overtook Sayavedra 
again. When the thief begged for par- 
don, Guzm4n was filled with pity for the 
rascal and readily forgave him. Together 
they planned to have Guzman pass as the 
nephew of the Spanish ambassador, Saya- 
vedra as his page. Being without shame, 
they played on the credulity of all whom 


they met in Florence. Guzmé4n was about 


to marry a rich young widow when a beg- 
gar whom he had formerly known re- 
vealed the impostor’s true identity, and 
he and his page were forced to flee the 
citys 

They went next to Bologna, where 
Guzman began a suit to recover his prop- 
erty from Bentivoglio. For his pains he 
was thrown into jail, from which he was 
released, penniless again, only after he 
had -withdrawn his charges. Aided by 
Sayavedra, Guzmén cheated two men at 
cards, and with the money he won they 
traveled to Milan. In that city they en- 
tered into a conspiracy to defraud a 
wealthy merchant. Although he himself 
was arrested as a swindler, Guzman con- 
vinced the city officials of the merchant’s 
dishonesty, and a large sum of money 
gained by their scheme lined the rogues’ 
pockets once more. 

About that time Guzmd4n devised a 
plan to revenge himself on his Genoese 
relatives. Arriving in that city, he let it 
be known that he was Don Juan de Guz- 
man, a gentleman of Seville, recently 
come from Rome. Not recognizing the 
young beggar whom they had cuffed and 
insulted several years before, his relatives 
outdid themselves to honor their wealthy 
kinsman. On the pretext that a Castilian 
gentlewoman of his acquaintance was. to 
be married, he borrowed jewels from Don 
Beltran to dress the bride, giving in se- 
curity two trunks which the old man be- 
lieved filled with silver plate. Pretending 
to be temporarily out of funds, he also 
secured a large loan from a cousin in re- 
turn for a spurious gold chain. Then, hav- 
ing taken passage with a trusted sea cap- 
tain, he and Sayavedra sailed for Spain. 
During the voyage Guzman was greatly 
grieved when his friend became delirious 
with fever and jumped overboard. 

Not wishing to tarry in Barcelona, 
Guzman went to Saragossa. There he 
courted an heiress until the jealousy of 
her other admirers and his unwise dalli- 
ance with her kitchenmaid caused him 
to leave that city and go to Madrid. Even- 
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tually he married, only to learn too late 
that his wife’s father was without a for- 
tune. Before long Guzman himself was 
declared a bankrupt and imprisoned. His 
wife died of shame. Disgusted with the 
world, he decided to study for the 
Church. 

Shortly before he was to take orders 
he met a handsome woman who became 
his second wife. They returned to Ma- 
drid, where the wife attracted the atten- 
tions of so many wealthy men that for a 
time their affairs prospered, but in the 
end they were publicly disgraced and 
banished. From Madrid they went to Se- 
ville. Guzmdn’s mother they found still 
alive but stricken in years. There he lived 
by his wits in a household of quarrelsome 
women until his wife did him a great 
favor and ran away with an Italian sea 
captain. A short time later he and his 
mother parted in friendly fashion. Later, 
with the help of a gullible friar, Guzman 
became steward to a gentlewoman whose 
husband was in the Indies. Old habits 
were too strong for him, and he began to 


rob his mistress. His thefts being dis 
covered, he was sentenced to the galleys 
for life. 

Because of his smooth tongue and 
pleasant ways, he was able to make him- 
self a favorite with the officers, thereby 
arousing the jealousy and hate of his fel- 
low prisoners. When several of them 
robbed him, the theft was discovered and 
the culprits were flogged. A short time 
later the captain’s kinsman was robbed, 
and Guzman, accused by another pris- 
oner named Soto, was beaten until he 
was almost dead. Guzm4n was soon to 
have his revenge. Discovering Soto’s plot 
to seize the ship and escape to the Afri- 
can coast, he revealed the plan to the cap- 
tain. Soto and the chief conspirators were 
executed. The grateful captain struck off 
Guzman’s chains and gave him full lib- 
erty aboard the galley while awaiting the 
pardon which had been petitioned of 
the king. Guzmén, repenting the rogue’s 
life he had led, resolved to mend his 
ways in the future, 


THE HAMLET 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: William Faulkner (1897- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 

tme of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Mississippi 
First published: 1940 


Principal characters: 


Wit Varner, chief property owner in Frenchman’s Bend 


Jovy, his son 
Eura, his daughter 


V. K. Rarirer, a sewing machine salesman 
As SNopEs, a newcomer to Frenchman’s Bend 


Fiem Snopgs, his son 


Isaac Snopgs, an idiot relative 
Minx Snoprss, another relative 


Lasove, schoolteacher at Frenchman’s Bend 
Henry Arnmstm, a farmer 


Critique: 
Although more like a collection of long senting the ironic humor in the folk 


short stories than an integrated novel, this legends of Mississippi. Yet Faulkner 
book displays Faulkner’s genius in pre- makes these tall tales, in spite of their 


THE HAMLET by William Faulkner. By permission of the publish rs, Rand H 5 i 
1940, by Random House, Inc. r si s a Se ee ae 
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definite locale, seem characteristic of al- 
most any section of rural America. Some 
of the incidents are strung out over too 
many pages, but the author’s skillful style 
carries them along successfully. He with- 
holds the climax, the final irony of each 
episode, until the tale is fully exploited. 
In Flem Snopes, Faulkner has created one 
of his major characters—a man who is 
stubborn, arrogant, and ruthless in his 
drive for property and power. 


The Story: 

In his later years Will Varner, owner of 
the Old Frenchman place and almost 
everything else in Frenchman’s Bend, 
began to turn many of his affairs over to 
his thirty-year-old son Jody. One day, 
while Jody sat in the Varner store, he met 
Ab Snopes, a newcomer to town, and Ab 
arranged to rent one of the farms owned 
by the Varners. Jody then found out from 
Ratliff, a salesman, that Ab had been sus- 
pected of burning barns on other farms 
where he had been a tenant. Jody and his 
father concluded that Ab’s unsavory repu- 
tation would do them no harm. Jody be- 
came afraid, however, that Ab might 
burn some of the Varner property; as a sort 
of bribe, he hired Ab’s son, Flem, to clerk 
in the store. 

From Ratliff came the explanation of 
why Ab was soured on the world. Ab’s 
principal grievance grew out of a horse- 
trading deal he once made with Pat 
Stamper, an almost legendary trader. Ab 
drove a mule and an old horse to Jeffer- 
son and, before showing them to Stamper, 
he skillfully doctored up the old nag. 
Stamper swapped Ab a team of mules that 
looked fine, but when Ab tried to drive 
them out of Jefferson the mules collapsed. 
To get back his own mule Ab spent the 
money his wife had given him to buy a 
milk separator. Stamper also forced him 
to purchase a dark, fat horse that looked 
healthy but rather peculiar. On the way 
home Ab ran into a thunderstorm and the 
horse changed from dark to light and from 
fat to lean. It was Ab’s old horse, which 


Stamper had painted and then fattened 
up with a bicycle pump. 

Will Varner’s daughter, Eula, was a 
plump, sensuous girl who matured early. 
The new schoolteacher, Labove, fell in 
love with her the first day she came to the 
schoolhouse. An ambitious young man, 
Labove rode back and forth between 
Frenchman’s Bend and the University, 
where he studied law and played on the 
football team. One day he attempted to 
seduce Eula after school had been dis- 
missed; he failed and later was horrified to 
discover that Eula did not even mention 
the attempt to Jody. Labove left French- 
man’s Bend forever. 

As she grew older Eula had many suit- 
ors, the principal one being Hoacke Mc- 
Carron, who literally fought off the 
competition. When the Varners found out 
that Eula was pregnant, McCarron and 
two other suitors left for Texas. Flem 
Snopes then stepped in, married Eula, and 
went off on a long honeymoon. 

The Snopes clan which had gathered in 
the wake of Ab and Flem began to have 
troubles within the family. The idiot boy, 
Isaac, was neglected and mistreated; when 
he fell in love with a cow, his behavior 
became a town scandal. Mink Snopes, an- 
other relative, was charged with murder- 
ing Jack Houston, who had impounded 
Mink’s wandering cattle. Flem stayed 
away from town throughout this trouble. 
When Mink was brought to trial, Flem, 
who might have helped him, ignored the 
whole case. Mink was sent to jail for life. 

Flem came back from his honeymoon 
accompanied by Buck Hipps, a Texan, 
and a string of wild, spotted horses. The 
Texan arranged to auction off these horses 
to farmers who had gathered from miles 
around. To start things off, the Texan 
gave one horse to Eck Snopes, provided 
that Eck would make the first bid on the 
next one. At this point Henry Armstid and 
his wife drove up. Henry, in spite of his 
wife’s protests, bought a horse for five 
dollars. By dark all but three of the horses: 
had been sold, and Henry was anxious to 
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claim his purchase. He and his wife were 
almost killed in trying to rope their pony. 
Hipps wanted to return the Armstids’ 
money. He gave the five dollars to Henry’s 
wife, but Henry took the bill from her 
and gave it to Flem Snopes. Hipps told 
Mrs. Armstid that Flem would return it 
to her the next day. 

When the other purchasers tried to rope 
their horses, the spotted devils ran through 
an open gate and escaped into the country- 
side. Henrv Armstid broke his leg and 
almost died. Eck Snopes chased the horse 
that had been given him and ran it into 
a boarding-house. ‘The horse escaped from 
the house and ran down the road. At a 
bridge it piled into a wagon driven by 
Vernon Tull and occupied by Tull’s wife 
and family. The mules pulling the wagon 
became excited and Tull was jerked out 
of the wagon onto his face. 

The Tulls sued Eck Snopes for the 
damages done to Vernon and to their 
wagon; the Armstids sued Flem for 
damages to Henry and for the recovery of 
their five dollars. The justice of the peace 
was forced to rule in favor of the defend- 
ants. Flem could not be established as the 
owner of the horses, and Eck was not the 
legal owner of a horse that had been given 
to him. 

One day Henry Armstid told Ratliff 
that Flem was digging every night in the 


garden of the Old Frenchman place, 
which Flem had acquired from Will 
Varner. Ever since the Civil War there 
had been rumors that the builder of the 
house had buried money and jewels in 
the garden. Henry and Ratliff took a man 
named Bookwright into their confidence 
and, with the aid of another man who 
could use a divining rod, they slipped inte 
the garden after Flem had quit digging. 
After locating the position of buried metal, 
they began digging, and each unearthed a 
bag of silver coins. They decided to pool 
their resources and buy the land in a 
hurry. Ratliff agreed to pay Flem an 
exorbitant price. At night they kept on 
shoveling, but they unearthed no more 
treasure. Ratliff finally realized that no bag 
could remain intact in the ground for 
thirty years. When he and Bookwright 
examined the silver coins, they found the 
money had been minted after the Civil 
War. 

But Armstid, now totally out of his 
mind, refused to believe there was no 
treasure. He kept on digging, day and 
night. People from all over the county 
came to watch his frantic shoveling. Pass- 
ing by on his way to Jefferson, Flem 
Snopes paused only a moment to watch 
Henry; then with a flip of the reins he 


drove his horses on. 


HANDY ANDY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author; Samuel Lover (1797-1868) 
Type of plot: Comic romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Ireland 

First published: 1842 


Principal characters: 


Anpy Rooney, a young Irish bo 

Sourre Epwarp Egan, his eaniayes 
Murroucn Murpny, an attorney 

Squire Gustavus O’Grapy, a rival landlord 
Epwarp O'Connor, a gentleman and poet 


Critique: 

Written as a series of anecdotes pub- 
lished in twelve monthly installments, 
Handy Andy is not a cohesive novel inso- 


far as plot is concerned. It is, on the other 
hand, excellent in character portrayal and 


atmosphere. The quality likely to hold the 
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modern reader is its droll wit. Rich in Irish 
folkways, peppered with clever Irish tales, 
enhanced by Irish songs, Handy Andy is 
more than a series of tales revolving 
around a political issue, a stupid lout of a 
boy, and a lovable hero. Accused of flatter- 
ing his countrymen, Lover replied that as 
an Irishman he was compelled to present 
his land as he saw it. 


The Story: 


Andy Rooney was, from the day he was 
born, a mischievous troublemaker. When 
he was old enough to work, his mother 
took him to Squire Egan of Merryvale 
Hall, who re him as a stableboy. His 
literal mind and naive ways frequently 
caused his superiors much agitation. 

One day Squire Egan sent Andy to the 
post-ofice to get a letter. Thinking the 
cy unduly high, Andy stole two other 
etters in order to get his money’s worth. 
The squire’s letter was from Murtough 
Murphy, an attorney, and it concerned a 
forthcoming election for a county seat 
held by Sir Timothy Trimmer, who was 
expected to die before long. Murphy 
warned Egan that although he could be 
certain of most of the votes in the election, 
Squire O’Grady of Neck-or-Nothing Hall 
was likely to support the Hon. Sackville 
Scatterbrain, another candidate. It hap- 
pened that one of the purloined letters was 
addressed to Gustavus O’Grady. Peering 
through the envelope, Egan made out 
some unflattering words about himself. In 
anger he threw the letter into the fire. To 
cover up his error he burned the other 
letter also and then told Andy that he 
destroyed them to protect such a foolish 
gossoon from detection. 

Andy could never get anything straight. 
When Squire Egan sent him on an errand 
to get a document from Murtough 
Murphy and Mrs. Egan sent him to the 
apothecary shop, Andy left Murphy’s 
paper on the counter of the store and took 
up, instead, O’Grady’s packet of med- 
icine. The apothecary then unknow- 
ingly gave O’Grady the document from 
Murphy. On receiving O’Grady’s medi- 


cine, Squire Egan was insulted and chal- 
lenged Murphy to a duel. O'Grady, 
insulted at the contents of Murphy’s legal 
document, challenged M’Garry, the apoth- 
ecary. The matter was soon straightened 
out; Handy Andy fared the worst. 

Edward O’Connor was a gallant cava- 
lier. Well-educated and gifted as a poet, 
he was a favorite among the men of the 
community. He was in love with Fanny 
Dawson but had not declared himself as 
yet. A misunderstanding between Fanny’s 
father and Edward had resulted in the 
young man’s banishment from the Daw- 
son house. After the quarrel Major Daw- 
son maintained an intense dislike for the 
poet. Although she brooded over the ab- 
sence of her lover, Fanny was forced to 
obey her father’s wishes. 

While walking one night, Andy, after 
stumbling over a man stretched out in the 
middle of the road, hailed a passing jaunt- 
ing car. The driver, learning that the 
drunken man was his brother, stayed be- 
hind to care for him and asked Andy to 
drive his carriage. The passenger, Mr. 
Furlong, said he was on his way to visit 
the squire. Assuming that he meant 
Squire Egan, Andy took Furlong to 
Merryvale Hall. But Furlong had wanted 
to see O’Grady on election business. Egan, 
continuing to deceive the visitor, sent for 
Murphy, and the two men contrived to 
pump as much information from Furlong 
as they could. 

When the truth was revealed, Furlong 
set out for Neck-or-Nothing Hall. There 
he met with more mischief, O’Grady was 
in a terrible mood, for he had discovered 
that the letter announcing Furlong’s ar- 
rival had gone astray. The climax came 
when O’Grady’s daughter Augusta hap- 
pened into Furlong’s room while he was 
dressing. A moment later O’Grady’s knock 
at the door sent her hiding under the bed 
to avoid discovery. O’Grady caught her, 
however, and insisted that Furlong marry 
her. 

The Hon. Sackville Scatterbrain ar- 
rived in time for the nomination speeches, 
a lively affair with a great deal of shouting 
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and much merriment. On election day 
Egan supporters succeeded in irritating 
O’Grady, who had no sense of humor and 
plenty of temper. Thinking the crowd too 
boisterous, O’Grady aroused the people by 
sending for the militia. When he ordered 
the militia to fire into the angry mob, Ed- 
ward O’Connor rode into the crowd to 
disperse it and prevent the militia from 
firing. Impressed by his bravery, the mili- 
tia captain refused to fire. O’Grady then 
challenged O’Connor to a duel. O’Connor 
wounded O’Grady. When the Hon. Sack- 
ville Scatterbrain won the election, Squire 
Egan began a suit to dispute its result. 

Larry Hogan, one of O’Grady’s em- 
ployees, had learned about the purloining 
of O’Grady’s letter, which Squire Egan 
had burned, and he hoped to put his 
knowledge to use by intimidating the 
squire. One night Andy happened to over- 
hear Larry, who was very drunk, talking 
about his scheme. Confused, Andy went 
to Father Phil, his confessor, for advice. 
It so happened that the priest was attend- 
ing to the nuptials of Matty Dwyer and 
James Casey. At the wedding feast Casey 
failed to appear. Fearing that his daugh- 
ter would be disgraced, Jack Dwyer asked 
if any of the guests present would marry 
Matty. Andy boldly offered himself and 
the marriage was performed. After the 
couple had been left alone in their new 
cottage James Casey arrived, accompanied 
by a hedge-priest who performed a second 
ceremony. Andy, protesting, was dragged 
outside and tied to a tree. 

O’Grady died from the ill effects of the 
wound O’Connor had given him. Because 
the dead man had been deep in debt and 
unpopular in the community, his body 
was in danger of being confiscated. To 
prevent such an action, the family made 
two coffins; one, the true coffin, was to 
be buried secretly at night. O'Connor, 
stumbling upon the scene of the clandes- 
tine burial, was struck with remorse at 


his own deed, but young Gustavus 
O'Grady forgave his father’s slayer, who 
in return pledged himself to lifelong 
friendship with Gustavus. 

When a beggar warned Mrs. Rooney 
that someone was plotting to carry off her 
niece Oonah, Andy disguised himself as 
the young girl. Kidnaped, he was taken 
to Shan More’s cave, where Andy’s wild 
entreaties so aroused the pity of Shan 
More’s sister Bridget that she took the dis- 
tressed captive to bed with her. Discover- 
ing her error in the morning, Bridget 
lamented her lost honor, which Andy 
righted by marrying her. Too late Andy 
discovered that he really loved Oonah and 
that he had married a woman of bad repu- 
tation. 

It was learned that Lord Scatterbrain, 
disguised as a servant named Rooney, had 
married Andy’s mother, only to desert her 
before Andy’s birth. After the death of the 
old nobleman—the Hon. Sackville Scat- 
terbrain, his nephew, did not dispute the 
succession—Andy became his heir, with a 
seat in the House of Lords. Off to London 
he went to learn fine manners and to enjoy 
his new estate. Shan More and Bridget 
followed to demand a settlement for the 
deserted wife. ‘To escape the vulgar and 
persistent pair, Andy gladly gave Bridget 
some money. 

Major Dawson met with an accident 
which resulted in his death. With the ma- 
jor gone, all obstacles between Fanny 
Dawson and Edward O’Connor were re- 
moved, and O’Connor was finally able to 
enter the Dawson house and to marry his 
Fanny. 

Shan More made an attempt upon 
Andy’s life. When the attempt failed 
Andy went to Shan’s den, where he found 
a wounded man, an escaped convict, who 
proved to be Bridget’s true husband. Rid 
of his wife, Andy was free to marry 
Oonah. 
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HANGMAN’S HOUSE 


‘l'ype of work: Novel 


Author: Donn Byme (Brian Oswald Donn-Byrne, 1889-1928} 


Type of plot: Regional romance 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Ireland 


First published: 1925 


Principal characters: 


James O’Brien, Lord Glenmalure, Jimmy the Hangman 


Connaucut, his daughter 


Dermor McDermort, a neighbor 
Tue Crrizen, Dinny Hogan the Irreconcilable’s son 
Joun D’Arcy, Dermot’s cousin, Connaught’s husband 


Critique: 

In Hangman’s House, Donn Byrne in- 
tended to write an Irish novel for Irish- 
men, people for whom their own country 
was a passion. An intense love for Irish 
landscape, horse-racing, coursing, Gaelic 
balladry, hunting, and the writer’s free- 
dom-loving countrymen is evident 
throughout the book. When the novel 
appeared, critics may have preferred his 
Messer Marco Polo or ‘The Wind Blow- 
eth, but revised judgment is likely to put 
Hangman’s House above the latter. The 
book was written in Dublin in 1922 and 
1923, while the country was still being 
harried by the armed resistance of Re- 

ublican irreconcilables. The state of Ire- 
and at that time is presented in Byrne’s 
characterization of the Citizen, a splendid 
man who had direct control over those 
who wanted to fight for freedom. The 
novel has been dramatized for the stage 
and for motion pictures. 


The Story: 

Dermot McDermot lived in the most 
pleasant homestead in the County of 
Dublin. He was a serious, slight man of 
twenty-five, taking after his Quaker 
mother more than his Irish soldier fa- 
ther except in his intense love of Ire- 
land and everything Irish. 

Dermot’s nearest neighbors were James 
O’Brien, Lord Glenmalure, and _ his 
daughter Connaught. They lived in a 


rather forbidding-looking house that the 
country people insisted on calling Jimmy 
the Hangman’s House. James O’Brien 
had been a violent rebel in his youth, 
but he had found it to his advantage to 
make his peace with the English. Becom- 
ing Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, he was 
responsible for the hanging of many 
Fenians. 

When Glenmalure was stricken on the 
bench, he was forced to retire. His con- 
dition becoming worse, he called in doc- 
tors from Dublin and then England. One 
told him that he would live a month, 
certainly no more than five weeks. Then 
he secretly sent off a letter to John D’Ar- 
cy, Dermot’s cousin, son of an old friend 
called Tricky Mick. Dermot thought 
D’Arcy a twister; Connaught’s father said 
he had merely made a youngster’s mis- 
take. Glenmalure knew John D’Arcy was 
devious but ambitious, and that he might 
make his way in politics with Con- 
naught’s money and Hangman Jimmy’s 
backing. In the weeks remaining to him, 
Glenmalure made contacts for D’Arcy 
and then married him to Connaught. 
Glenmalure knew Dermot wanted to 
marry Connaught but would not leave 
his homestead; he thought Connaught, 
strong-willed as she was, could guide 
D'Arcy to a place in the world where she 
might even get a title. 

Glenmalure had been a rebel of the 
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old days, but there were still plenty of 
young men ready for a war for freedom 
If the word were given. Those who di- 
rected the movement decided there must 
be no war. They sent back to Ireland 
the Citizen, a commander of cavalry in 
the French army, but also the son of old 
Dinny Hogan the Irreconcilable, who 
had fled from Ireland and gone to live 
in France after the last uprising. The 
Citizen was to spend a year in Ireland, 
to make sure the young men would keep 
in line. 

He had another reason for going to 
Ireland. John D’Arcy had married and 
then deserted his sister Maeve. Her shame 
caused her death and her son’s, and their 
deaths brought on Dinny Hogan’s. Din- 
ny’s son was out for revenge. 

Glenmalure died the night of Con- 
naught’s wedding. She and D'Arcy te- 
turned from their honeymoon imme- 
diately. 

Dermot saw them at the Tara Hunt, 
one of the best in the country. The Citi- 
zen also turned up at the hunt and ap- 
proached D'Arcy to ask if he had been 
in Paris in 95. D’Arcy, after swearing 
that he had never been in Paris, went to 
the police to expose the Citizen. Con- 
naught could not understand why D’Ar- 
cy had lied about being in Paris; she was 
furious when she heard that he had in 
formed on a hunted man. 

Dermot knew D’Arcy feared the Citi- 
zen but could not understand why. He 
also heard that things were not going 
well at Glenmalure, that Connaught kept 
a woman relative with her constantly, 
while D’Arcy spent his time gambling 
with people who would never have dared 
enter the house during Glenmalure’s life- 
time. D’Arcy’s backers in politics had 
reneged after Glenmalure died, and 
D'Arcy was at loose ends. 

On St. Stephen’s Day the first steeple- 
chase of the year was held at the Han- 
nastown races. Connaught’s Bard of 
Armagh was entered. Dermot heard that 
long odds were being placed on him, 
though the horse should have been con- 


sidered the best in the field. One of the 
bookmakers told him that D’Arcy had 
placed a large bet against the Bard, but 
that there were many small bets on him 
that would spell disaster to the poor peo- 
ple if the Bard did not run. On the day 
of the race Connaught’s jockey did not 
show up. Dermot rode the Bard and won. 
He and Connaught found D’Arcy sob- 
bing afterward because he had lost heav- 
ily. Then Dermot knew his cousin was a 
weakling. That night D’Arcy killed the 
Bard. 

Connaught left home and even the 
gamblers refused to play with a man 
who had killed a horse. Connaught, 
meanwhile, was miserable in England. 
Dermot looked for D’Arcy to straighten 
him out, to offer him money to go away 
if that seemed best. D’Arcy told him that 
he had married Maeve. Thinking D’Arcy 
had been married to Maeve when he mar- 
ried Connaught, Dermot thrashed him 
and would probably have killed him if 
an innkeeper had not interfered. Dermot 
gave D’Arcy money and told him to leave 
the country. 

Connaught came home a short time 
later to a house of bitterness and gloom. 
After she and Dermot finally admitted 
they loved each other, Dermot sought out 
the Citizen to see if they might not work 
out some way to keep the shame of 
D’Arcy’s conduct from staining Con- 
naught and yet dissolve that marriage so 
that he and Connaught could be married. 
The Citizen told Dermot that Maeve had 
actually died before D’Arcy married Con- 
naught, though D’Arcy could not have 
known it at that time. Dermot’s hands 
were tied. 

D'Arcy, hearing that Maeve was dead, 
came back to Glenmalure, and Con- 
naught sought refuge with Dermot and 
his mother. D’Arcy, finding her there, ac- 
cused Connaught and Dermot of being 
lovers. When they admitted their feel- 
ings, he threatened to hale them into 
court, but Dermot’s mother prevented 
him. Connaught went again to England. 

Knowing that Connaught would do 
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nothing to him, D’Arcy began to sell off 
all the possessions in the house. Dermot 
made arrangements in Dublin to be in- 
formed whenever those things came on 
the market and he bought up all of them. 
One night Dermot decided to pick some 
of Connaught’s own roses and send them 
to her. As he went toward the house 
Glenmalure looked empty and forbidding. 
At the gate he met the Citizen, bent on 
killing D’Arcy. Dermot, not wishing the 
Citizen to be soiled with the murder of 
a twister like D’Arcy, tried to persuade 
him to go away. But the Citizen was de- 
termined. Dermot was afraid to let him 
go in alone. 

Inside they found D’Arcy dressed for 
travel. The house had been stripped and 
there was a smell of oil in it. Instead of 


HARD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: haba 

First published: 1854 


Principal characters: 


killing D’Arcy outright, the Citizen al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded to a duel 
with pistols. D’Arcy shot before the sig- 
nal had been given and wounded the 
Citizen. Then he smashed a lamp on the 
floor and dashed upstairs. The lamp start- 
ed a sheet of fire that swept through the 
house as Dermot and the Citizen fought 
their way outside. D’Arcy caught his foot 
while jumping from a window and was 
dead when he hit the ground. 

Dermot’s mother went to Connaught 
for a while. Dermot had the walls of 
Glenmalure torn down and a neat cot: 
tage built in its place. The Citizen, re- 
covered from his wound, went back to 
his regiment. Then Connaught came 
home. 


TIMES 


Tuomas GraDGRIND, a schoolmaster and a believer in “facts” 
Loursa Graperind, his oldest daughter 

Tom Grapcrinp, Louisa’s brother 

Mr. Bounpersy, Louisa’s husband, a manufacturer and banker 
Sissy Juz, a waif befriended by the Gradgrinds 

Mrs. Sparsir, Bounderby’s housekeeper 

STEPHEN BiackPoot, Bounderby’s employee 

James Harrnousg, a political aspirant 


Critique: 

This novel was Dickens’ first story of 
outright social protest. Earlier works had 
contained sections of social criticism, but 
this was the first motivated entirely 
by the writer's feelings about contempo- 
rary British culture. The novel, appropri- 
ately dedicated to Thomas Carlyle, 
another critic of nineteenth-century Brit- 
ish society, was based upon personal ob- 
servations of life in Manchester, one of 
England’s great manufacturing towns and 
the original for Dickens’ Coketown. The 
story is loaded with the bitter sincerity of 
Dickens’ dislike for the industrial condi- 


tions he found in his homeland. Unfor- 
tunately for the value of the novel as a 
social document, Dickens overdrew his 
portraits of the industrialists responsible 
for conditions he abhorred; his industrial- 
ists became sheer grotesques and monsters. 


The Story: 

Thomas Gradgrind, proprietor of an ex- 
perimental private school in Coketown, 
insisted that the children under him learn 
facts and only facts. He felt that the world 
had no place for fancy or imagination. His 
own five children were models of a factual 
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education. Never having been permitted 
to learn anything of the humanities, they 
were ignorant of literature and any con- 
ception of human beings as individuals. 
Even fairy tales and nursery rhymes had 
been oon ves from their education. 

One day, as he walked from the school 
to his home, Gradgrind was immensely 
displeased and hurt to find his two oldest 
children, Louisa and Tom, trying to peek 
through the canyas walls of a circus tent. 
Nor lid it ease his mind to discover that 
the two youngsters were not at all sorry 
for acting against the principles under 
which they had been reared and educated, 
Later Gradgrind and his industrialist 
friend, Mr. Josiah Bounderby, discussed 
possible means by which the children 
might have been misled from the study of 
facts. They concluded that another pupil, 
Sissy Jupe, whose father was a clown in 
the circus, had influenced the young 
Gradgrinds. 

Having decided to remove Sissy Ju 
from the school, they set out immediately 
to tell the girl’s father. When they arrived 
at the inn where the Jupes were staying, 
they found that the clown-father had de- 
serted his daughter, Gradgrind, moved by 
sentiment, decided to keep the girl in his 
home and let her be educated at his school, 
all against the advice of Bounderby, who 
thought Sissy Jupe would be only a bad 
influence on the Gradgrind children. 

Years passed, and Louisa and yc.ng 
Tom grew up. Gradgrind knew that 
Bounderby had long wished to marry 
Louisa. She, educated away from senti- 
ment, agreed to marry Bounderby, who 
was thirty years her elder. Tom, an em- 
ployee in Bounderby’s bank, was very glad 
to pee his sister marry Bounderby; he 
wanted a friend to help him if he got into 
trouble there. In fact, he advised his sister 
to marry Bounderby for that reason, and 
she, loving her brother, agreed to help him 
by marrying the wealthy banker. 

Bounderby himself was very happy to 
have Louisa as his wife. After his marriage 
he placed his elderly housekeeper in 
rooms at the bank. Mrs. Sparsit, disliking 


Louisa, was determined to keep an eye on 
her for her employer's sake. After the mar- 
riage all seemed peaceful at the bank, 
at the Gradgrind home, and at the 
Bounderby residence. 

In the meantime Gradgrind had been 
elected to Parliament from his district. He 
sent out from London an aspiring young 
politician, James Harthouse, who was to 
gather facts about the industrial city of 
Coketown, facts which were to be used 
in a survey of economic and social life in 
Britain. In order to facilitate the young 
man’s labors, Gradgrind had given him a 
letter of introduction to Bounderby, who 
immediately told Harthouse the story of 
his career from street ragamufhn to indus- 
trialist and banker. Harthouse thought 
Bounderby a fool, but he was greatly in- 
terested in pretty Louisa. 

Through his friendship with Bound- 
erby, Harthouse met Tom Gradgrind, 
who lived with the Bounderbys. Hart- 
house took advantage of Tom’s love for 
drink to learn more about Louisa. Hearing 
that she had been subjected to a dehu- 
manizing education, and feeling that she 
would be easy prey for seduction because 
of her loveless marriage to the pompous 
Bounderby, Harthouse decided to test 
Louisa’s virtue. 

Before long Harthouse gained favor in 
her eyes. Neither realized, however, that 
Mrs. Sparsit, jealous and resenting her re- 
moval from the comfortable Bounderby 
house, spied on them constantly. 

Everyone was amazed to learn one day 
that the Bounderby bank had been 
robbed. Chief suspect was Stephen Black- 
pool, an employee whom Bounderby had 
mistreated. Blackpool, who had been seen 
loitering in front of the bank, had disap- 
peared on the night of the robbery. Suspi- 
cion also fell on a Mrs. Pegler, an old 
woman known to have been in Black- 
pool’s company. 

A search for Blackpool and Mrs. Pegler 
proved fruitless. Bounderby seemed con- 
tent to wait; he said that the culprits 
would turn up sooner or later. 

The affair between Louisa and Hart- 
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house reached a climax when Louisa 
agreed to elope with the young man. Her 
better judgment, however, caused her to 
return to her father instead of runnin 
away with her lover. Gradgrind, horrified 
to see what his education had done to 
Louisa’s character, tried to make amends 
for her. The situation was complicated by 
Mrs. Sparsit. She had learned of the pro- 
posed elopement and had told Bounderby. 
He angrily insisted that Louisa return to 
his home. Gradgrind, realizing that his 
daughter had never loved Bounderby, in- 
sisted that she be allowed to make her own 
choice. Harthouse, giving up all hope of 
winning Louisa, disappeared. 

Mrs. Sparsit returned to act as Bound 
erby’s housekeeper during Louisa’s ab- 
sence and tried to reinstate herself in 
Bounderby’s confidence by tracing down 
Mrs. Pegler. To her chagrin, Mrs. Pegler 
turned out to be Bounderby’s mother. 
Bounderby was furious, for his mother 
disproved his boasts about being a self- 
made man. Meanwhile‘ Louisa and Sissy 
Jupe accidentally found Blackpool, who 


had fallen into a mine shaft while return 
ing to Coketown to prove his innocence ot 
the robbery. After his rescue he told that 
Tom Gradgrind was the real culprit. 
When the young man disappeared, his 
sister and father, with the help of Sissy 
Jupe, found him and placed him, dis- 
guised, in a circus until arrangements 
could be made for spiriting him out of the 
country. 

Before he could escape, however, 
Bounderby’s agents found Tom and ar- 
rested him. With the aid of the circus 
roustabouts he was rescued and put on a 
steamer which carried him away from the 
police and Bounderby’s vengeance. 

Mrs. Sparsit, who had caused Bound- 
erby all kinds of embarrassment by pro- 
ducing Mrs. Pegler, was discharged from 
his patronage, much to her chagrin. 
Bounderby himself died unhappily in a fit 
a few years later. The Gradgrinds, all of 
them victims of an education of facts, con- 
tinued to live unhappily, unable to see the 
human side of life. 


HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: H. L. Davis (1896-1960) 
Type of plot: Historical-philosophical romance 


Time of plot: Late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
Locale: The American prairie country, Tripoli, and Paris 


First published: 1947 
Principal characters: 
MELANCTHON CRAWFORD, 


Commopore RosBineETTE, and 

ApzyanotA, called Indian Jory, founders of a prairie town 
Jean-Lamsert TALuien, a French revolutionist 

THERESE DE FoNTENAY, whom he loved 


Reneé ve Bercy, her fhancé 


AnNE-JosePH THEROIGNE, in love with de Berc 
Monsizur DE Cuimay, a wealthy aristocrat and merchant 


Critique; | °°. 


Harp of a Thousand Strings is a novel 


linking the personalities and events of 
the French Revolution to the develop- 
ment of the American West. Behind this 


HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS by H. L. 


story of the naming of a prairie town lies 
the author’s theory that the incidents of 
history are never final, that although they 
may change form or significance they 
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continue to move like a slow ground- 
swell from country to country among 
people’ who have been affected by his- 
tory’s erosions and accretions. History it- 
self is the thousand-stringed harp of the 
title, an instrument capable of endless 
vibrations and echoes. In order to present 
his theme of the reverberations of history, 
the writer made his novel contrapuntal 
in design. The American frontier, the 
Barbary wars, and the French Revolution 
are introduced briefly for thematic effect, 
later to be alternated and recombined. 
The pattern is one of triads. The three 
settings, America, Tripoli, and France; 
the three Americans, each corresponding 
to one of the drives in Tallien’s career; 
the three choices Tallien must make and 
their consequences—all are essential to 
the craftsmanship and design of this un- 
usual and rewarding historical novel. 


The Story: 
Old Melancthon Crawford had been one 


of the founders of a prairie town in the 
Osage country. In his last years his eccen- 
tricities became so marked that relatives 
had him sent back to his birthplace, a 
Pennsylvania village he had always hated, 
where they could keep an eye on him and 
the disposal of his property. After his 
departure on the eastbound stage Com- 
modore Robinette and Apeyahola, a Creek 
Indian whom the settlers called Jory, 
climbed to the prairie swell where Craw- 
ford’s trading post had stood. ‘Talking 
about the past, they thought back to a 
decisive night the three had in common, 
a night when ‘Tripoli was being bom- 
barded by American naval guns during 
the war with Barbary pirates. 

Under cover of the bombardment the 
three Americans, prisoners escaped from 
the pasha’s dungeons, had taken refuge 
in a warchouse belonging to Thudlow 
and Sons, Boston merchants. Young 
Crawford was all for carrying away some 
loot he found in a storeroom, but Apeya- 
hola and Robinette, the wounded sailor, 
were against the idea. During the argu- 
ment Monsieur Tallien entered the ware- 


house. One-time Citizen President of the 
French National Convention, now an ob- 
scure consular official under Napoleon, 
he was there to keep an appointment 
with a Paris associate of Thurlow and 
Sons. To pass the time while waiting, he 
told the tale of his rise and eventual 
ruin because of his love for the notorious 
Thérése de Fontenay. Crawford, Robi- 
nette, and the Indian made a strange au- 
dience. Tallien told his story, however, 
because he saw each young American 
marked by one phase of his own career: 
vengeance, ambition, love. 

Jean-Lambert Tallien, protégé of the 
old Marquis de Bercy, was intended for 
a career in law. During a visit to the de 
Bercy estate he watched Anne-Joseph 
Théroigne being carried forcibly away 
because she had attracted the interest of 
René, the young marquis, soon to marry 
the lovely Countess Thérése de Fonte- 
nay. While Tallien stood watching the 
disappearing cart that carried Anne-Jo- 
seph, René rode up with the countess 
and haughtily ordered the student to 
open a gate. At Tallien’s refusal the 
young nobleman raised his whip. Tallien 
struck the marquis’ horse. The animal 
threw his rider and dragged him, uncon- 
scious and bleeding, by one stirrup. 

Tallien hid in the woods while angry 
villagers hunted him with guns and pitch- 
forks. Father Jarnatt, the parish priest, 
saved the fugitive and sent him off to 
Paris to seek his fortune in journalism. 
These things happened in the year the 
Bastille fell. 

In Paris, Tallien again met Anne-Jo- 
seph Théroigne, by that time a rough- 
tongued, rabble-rousing virago, the friend 
of Robespierre and members of the Jaco- 
bin Club. It was she who helped Tallien 
to establish L’Ami des Citoyens, the rev- 
olutionary newspaper with which he plac- 
arded Paris. Because of her he led the 
assault on the Tuileries during the Au- 
gust riots. Later he became a deputy to 
the National Convention and a commis- 
sioner to the provinces. Anne-Joseph 


helped his rise in public favor because 
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she expected to find him useful. Still 
loving René de Bercy, she had secretly 
aided his escape to England. Through 
Tallien she hoped eventually to locate 
Thérése de Fontenay, whom she hated. 

A man and a woman muffled in native 
costume entered the warehouse. The man 
was Monsieur de Chimay, who had come 
ashore from a French ship to arrange 
some trade business with Tallien. The 
woman was not introduced. Since they 
could not leave the warehouse before 
the bombardment ended, Tallien con- 
tinued his story. 

One day he heard his name called 
from a cartload of prisoners. In the wag- 
on was Thérése de Fontenay, whom he 
had never forgotten. Hoping to protect 
her from Anne-Joseph’s fury, he de- 
nounced the virago for her help to de 
Bercy and thrust her into an angry mob 
that stripped and beat her. The woman, 
never recovering from that brutal treat- 
ment, lived mad for many years. 

Thérése was imprisoned in the Carmes. 
Through spies Tallien tried to take meas- 
ures for her safety. At last, to save her 
life, he overthrew Robespierre and ended 
the Reign of Terror. Telling his story, he 
made it all sound simple; the others had 
to guess at the bribes, the promised re- 
prisals, all the scheming of those three 
anxious days while he held prisoners the 
influential citizens of Paris and executed 
the coup d’état of Thermidor. Although 
he knew that Thérése was involved in a 
plot for an émigré invasion, he married 
her later that year. 

But choices made for her sake led to 
other choices that he neither expected 
nor wanted. Jealous of Captain Belleval, 
an officer attentive to Thérése while she 
was in prison, he arranged to have the 
captain betrayed to the rebels of the 
Vendée. When the émigrés finally land- 
ed at Quiberon, all were captured. At 
the same time the peasant who had be- 
trayed Belleval was taken prisoner. In 
his effort to save the peasant’s life Tal- 
lien quarreled with General Hoche over 


the disposition of the other prisoners, and 
in the end he was forced to declare them 
enemies of the state and order their ex- 
ecution. Among those who perished was 
René de Bercy, who chose death with 
honor rather than accept Tallien’s offer 
of escape to England. 

When Tallien returned to Paris and 
told Thérése, haltingly, what had hap- 
pened, she said only that she knew at 
last what a life was worth. Months later 
Monsieur de Chimay arrived from Lon- 
don with some of de Bercy’s keepsakes. 
De Chimay was in trade, an associate 
of the powerful Thurlow firm and a 
friend of Ouvrard, the influential banker 
who had become Thérése’s lover. Thé- 
rése saw in the two men a power she 
could use to undermine that of her hus- 
band. 

The shelling had ended; Tallien be- 
came silent. When he and de Chimay 
withdrew to transact their business, the 
woman gave the three Americans a case 
containing two pistols and a knife, each 
decorated with the crest of a hand hold- 
ing a flower. For a moment she drew 
aside her veil and they saw the face of 
Thérése de Fontenay. The Americans 
went out toward the harbor, each marked 
by a symbol of Tallien’s defeat, but carry- 
ing with them also a memory of Thé- 
rése’s beauty. 

Years later Robinette and Apeyahola, 
ragged and gaunt, were traveling over- 
Jand from the Mississippi. Wanted by 
the authorities, the commodore because 
of an affair of gallantry in Spanish terri- 
tory and for taking part in the Gutiérrez 
insurrection, Apeyahola for a murder in 
Georgia, they found carved on a tree the 
design of a hand holding a flower. That 
crest marked their trail to Crawford's 
trading post in the Indian country. ‘There 
they stayed, philanderer, murderer, and 
thief. When the time came for them to 
name the village growing up around the 
old trading post, each remembered the 
woman they had seen briefly by candle- 
light in a dingy warehouse. So, out of 
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the turmoil and blood of the French 
Revolution, Thérése de Fontenay gave 


her name to a new town on the Aner- 
ican prairie. 


HAVELOK THE DANE 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plot: Adventure romance 

Time of plot: Tenth century 

Locale: England and Denmark 

First transcribed: c. 1350 

Principal characters: 

HAvELog, a prince 
Goparp, his guardian 
GoLDEBORU, a princess 
Gopric#, her guardian 
Gri, a fisherman 

Critique: 

Medieval romances in general follow a 
pattern, and Havelok is no exception. The 
hero is noble, brave, and pure; the heroine 
is noble, beautiful, and pure. There is a 
convenient supernatural element which 
helps along the plot. Virtue is rewarded 
and villainy is punished. Havelok, in spite 
of its adherence to the formula, is one of 
the more interesting of the romances to 
read, for it is reasonably concise and 
coherent. Its spirit of adventure hardly 
ever flags, and the plot is complicated 
enough to produce some feeling of sus- 
pense. 


The Story: 


Athelwold was a good king. No one 
dared offer him a bribe, and throughout 
all England people were at peace. He was 
a particular guardian to widows, children, 
and innocent maidens. A messenger might 
go peacefully from town to town with a 
hundred pounds of gold in a sack. Athel- 
wold’s only heir was a young daughter, 
still a baby. 

When Athelwold knew that his death 
was upon him, he prayed for guidance and 
then summoned his earls and barons to 
his side. There was loud lamenting at the 
approaching end of their honored king. 
But Athelwold’s chief concern was for his 
daughter's care. It was decided that 
Godrich, Earl of Cornwall, would be the 
most trustworthy to bring up the princess. 


Godrich swore a great oath to safeguard 
the infant Goldeboru and to hold her 
lands in trust until she could reign. 

But Godrich watched the growing girl 
with envious eyes. She was fair to look 
upon, and Godrich could not bear to think 
of the day when she would be his sover- 
eign. Acting then the part of a traitor, he 
took her secretly from Winchester to 
Dover and placed her in a remote castle. 
To guard the entrance he set his most 
trusted thanes with orders to let no one in 
to see the princess. 

In Denmark, King Birkabeyn lay near 
death. He had reigned long and wisely, 
but he was leaving his son Havelok and 
his two little daughters without protec- 
tion. He thought of his faithful friend, 
Godard, a rich man who was the most 
respected noble in the kingdom. Godard 
swore a great oath to guard the children 
well and to see that Havelok came into his 
inheritance when he became a man. After 
being shriven, Birkabeyn died content. 

Godard was also a false-hearted traitor. 
On the seashore he cruelly slit the throats 
of the two tiny girls and then seized Have- 
lok. The boy, terrified at what he had 
been forced to witness, begged for mercy. 
Instead of killing Havelok straightway, 
Godard called for Grim, a fisherman, and 
commanded him to bind the prince and 
cast him into the sea with an anchor 
around his neck. Anxious to please his 
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lord, Grim seized the boy and bound him 
tightly. Then he took him home to wait 
for night. 

As Havelok dozed on the rude bed in 
the fisherman’s hut, a great light shone 
from his mouth. Grim’s wife was fright- 
ened and called her husband. Grim, awed, 
freed Havelok from his bonds. Bundling 
his wife, his five children, and Havelok 
aboard his fishing boat, he set sail for 
England. The group went up the Humber 
to land in a likely cove. Since then the 
place has been called Grimsby. 

For twelve years Havelok grew rapidly. 
He was an active boy and a prodigious 
eater. Luckily, Grim was a good fisher- 
man, and he could trade his catches at 
the market in Lincoln. Corn and meat 
could be bought there, and ropes for the 
nets. Havelok, who helped Grim in all his 
labors was especially good at peddling fish. 

A great famine came upon the north of 
England. The crops withered and the fish 
fled English shores. Day after day Grim’s 
family became poorer. Havelok, touched 
by the suffering of his foster family, re- 
solved to seek his fortune in Lincoln. 
Although he could ill spare it, Grim cut a 
cloak from new sailcloth for Havelok and 
wished him well. The prince set out for 
town with his new cloak, but he had 
neither shoes nor hose. 

In the town Havelok starved for three 
days. No one would hire him and he could 
find no food. At length he heard a cry for 
porters. Looking quickly around, he saw 
the earl’s cook with a catch of fish to carry. 
In his eagerness Havelok knocked down 
eight or nine other porters to get to the 
cook first. Strong as a bull, the youth car- 
ried the fish to the castle. The next day 
the cook cried again for a porter, and this 
time Havelok carried a huge load of meat. 

In the castleyard the cook greatly ad- 
mired the strong fellow. He gave Havelok 
bread and meat, as much as he could hold, 
and engaged him as a steady helper. Eat- 
ing regularly and working hard, Havelok 
became widely known for his strength. 
On a certain feast day the retainers held 
a stone-putting contest. A group of men 


brought in a stone so huge one man could 
barely lift it. Havelok easily heaved it 
many yards. 

Godrich, hearing of Havelok’s fame, 
decided to use the youth in his scheme to 
gain control of the kingdom. Thinking 
him only a churl, Godrich had Goldeboru 
brought from Dover and ordered Havelok 
to marry her. Both young people objected, 
but Godrich had his way. 

Havelok took his sorrowing bride back 
to Grim’s cottage. That night the groom 
slept soundly but the bride stayed wakeful 
from shame at being mated to a churl. All 
at once a light issued from Havelok’s 
mouth and a voice told Goldeboru of her 
husband’s birth and destiny. Awaking 
Havelok, she advised him to go at once to 
Denmark to claim his throne. 

In the morning Havelok persuaded the 
three Grim brothers to go with him on the 
trip to Denmark. Arriving in that land, 
the impoverished group met Ubbe, a 
noble who bought a ring from Havelok. 
Ubbe, greatly taken with Havelok and his 
beautiful bride, offered them a cottage for 
the night. The couple accepted gratefully, 
and soon were asleep after their long 
voyage. 

In the night a band of robbers tried to 
break in after overpowering the guard set 
by Ubbe. When Havelok awoke, he set 
about him valiantly. He seized the door 
bar and slew robbers right and left. This 
feat won him more admiration. Ubbe as- 
signed the young couple to a rich bower 
for the rest of the night. When Ubbe stole 
in for a look at his guests, he was aston- 
ished to see a light streaming from Have- 
lok’s mouth and a cross marked on his 
shoulder. By these signs he knew that 
Havelok was Birkabeyn’s son and heir to 
the Danish throne. 

Calling all the barons of Denmark to- 
gether, Ubbe dubbed Havelok a knight 
and proclaimed him king. The assembled 
nobles passed judgment on Godard, the 
traitor, who was brought before Havelok, 
flayed, and hanged on a gallows with a 
great nail through his feet. 

Now master of Denmark, Havelok 
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sailed with a strong force to England to 
seize that kingdom from Godrich. The 
battle was joined near Lincoln. Although 
Godrich fought valiantly and wounded 
Ubbe, he was finally captured by the 
wrathful Danes. The false Earl of Corn- 
wall, bound hand and foot, was brought 
before Havelok for judgment. Godrich 
was put upon an ass and taken into Lin- 
coln, where his crime was proclaimed. 


Then he was taken to a nearby green and 
burned to death. 

Havelok married one of Grim’s daugh- 
ters to the cook who had befriended him 
and made the man Earl of Cornwall. 
Grim’s other daughter was married to the 
Earl of Chester. As for Havelok and 
Goldeboru, they lived together long and 
tuled wisely. ‘Their union was blessed 
with fifteen children. 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: William Dean Howells (1837-1920) 


Type of plot: Novel of manners 
Time of plot: ‘The 1880's 
Locale: New York City 

First published: 1890 


Principal characters: 


Bastt Marcu, editor of a literary magazine 

Mr. FuLxKerson, sponsor for the magazine 

Conrap Drrroos, publisher of the magazine 

Mr. Dryrvroos, Conrad’s father, a newly rich millionaire 


Henry Livvau, a socialist 


Critique: 

Although the structure of this novel is 
unwieldy and complex, many lovers of 
Howells’ fiction consider it their favorite, 
perhaps because of the author’s deft char- 
acterization of a number of varied per- 
sonalities, more than one usually finds 
in a Howells novel. Howells, like Basil 
March in the novel, moved to New York 
City after a residence of many years in 
New England, and this novel is the result 
of that move and the new experiences 
it brought to Howells, both as a person 
and as a novelist. In A Hazard of New 
Fortunes, pethaps more than anywhere 
else in Howells’ fiction, the author's own 
dissatisfaction with America and his in- 
terest in social improvement are to be 
found. In the preface to a later edition 
of the book, Howells expressed the be- 
lief that he had written it when he was 
at the apex of his powers as a novelist. 


The Story: 


In his youth Basil March had wished 
for a literary career. Family responsibil- 


ities turned him, however, to the insur- 
ance business, a field in which he proved 
to himself and his employers that he was 
but mediocre. After eighteen years with 
his firm, his employers decided to re- 
place him and put him into a somewhat 
meaningless position. Rather than be so 
embarrassed, March resigned. Fortunate- 
ly for him and his family’s future, Mr. 
Fulkerson, a promoter of syndicated news- 
paper material, who had met the Marches 
years before, proposed that March take 
over the editorship of a new literary mag- 
azine that he was promoting. March at 
first demurred at Fulkerson’s proposal, 
but the promoter, certain that March had 
the necessary taste and tact to be suc- 
cessful, finally persuaded him to take 
the position. 

Mrs. March and their children had al- 
ways lived in Boston, and so when the 
prospect of moving to New York City 
appeared, even though it meant a career 
for the husband and father, they needed 
considerable persuasion. At last Mrs. 
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March was convinced that the removal 
to the larger city was imperative. She 
and her husband went to New York to 
find a flat in which they could make 
themselves comfortable. After many days 
of searching, Mrs. March returned to 
Boston, leaving her husband to make a 
decision about the editorship. He did 
so a short time later. 

March’s problems in connection with 
a staff did not prove as difficult as he had 
imagined. Fulkerson, the promoter, had 
engaged an artist, Angus Beaton, to serve 
as art director, procured a cover sketch 
for the first issue, and made all the finan- 
cial arrangements with the magazine’s 
backer, Mr. Dryfoos, who had recently 
made a fortune for himself through the 
control of natural gas holdings. Mr. Dry- 
foos, who was trying to win his son away 
from a career as a minister, had under- 
taken to finance the magazine in order 
to give his son Conrad a chance to enter 
business as the ostensible publisher of 
the periodical. Foreign articles and re- 
views were to be handled by an old Ger- 
man socialist, Henry Lindau, who had 
been March’s tutor and whom the young- 
er man had met accidentally in New 
York. 

Despite March’s fear and lack of con- 
fidence, the new magazine, Every Other 
Week, was a success from the very first 
issue; both the illustrations and the ma- 
terial caught the public fancy. On the 
periphery of the activities concerning the 
magazine, however, there were many 
complications. The Dryfoos family, who 
had been simple farm folk, wanted to be 
taken into society; at least the two daugh- 
ters wanted to enter society. In addition, 
Christine, the older daughter, fell in 
love with the art editor, who was not in 
love with her. Fulkerson, the promoter, 
had also fallen in love. He was busy pay- 
ing court to a southern girl who boarded 
at the same house he did, and the girl's 
father, a Virginia colonel, was after Ful- 
kerson to have the magazine print at least 
a portion of his great work extolling the 
merits of slavery. 


Because the magazine had been a suc- 
cess, Fulkerson suggested that for pub- 
licity purposes they should give a dinner 
party for members of the staff and the 
press. Mr. Dryfoos, who was asked to 
pay the bill for the proposed affair, vetoed 
the idea, but he agreed to have a small 
dinner party at his home for several of 
the men connected with the magazine. 
Among the guests was Henry Lindau, 
who had struck the millionaire’s fancy 
because he had lost a hand fighting in the 
Civil War. Dryfoos did not realize that 
Mr. Lindau, who was doing the foreign 
language work for the magazine, was a 
socialist. At the dinner party the per- 
sonalities and the principles of the men 
clashed openly. The next day the mil- 
lionaire told Basil March bluntly that 
the old man was to be fired. March 
wished to stick by the old German social- 
ist, but Mr. Lindau forced the issue by 
refusing to do any more work for the 
capitalistic owner of the magazine. 

Another crisis occurred a short time 
later when Mr. Dryfoos and his son, 
who hated being a businessman rather 
than a minister, had an open clash of 
wills. The situation became so acute that 
the father, calling one day when his son 
was alone in the office, struck the young 
man in the face. Outside the office, the 
father also had trouble with his daugh- 
ter, Christine, for he had forbidden his 
house to the art editor of the magazine, 
with whom she was in love. 

At that time there was a streetcar strike 
in New York City. Young Conrad Dry- 
foos was very much in sympathy with 
the strikers, many of whom he knew as 
a result of his church work among the 
poor and sick of the city. At the in- 
stigation of a young woman whom he 
loved, he went out upon the streets to 
try to bring peace among the rioting 
strikers and the police. He saw Mr. Lin- 
dau, the aged, one-armed socialist, being 
beaten by a policeman; when he ran to 
interfere, he was struck by a stray bul- 
let and was killed. 

Mr. Dryfoos was heartbroken at the 
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loss of his son, particularly because he 
felt that he had mistreated the young 
man. When he learned that his son had 
died trying to save Mr. Lindau from the 
policeman’s club, he decided to accept 
the old man as a friend and to take care 
of him for the rest of his life. The deci- 
sion came too late, however, for the old 
man died as a result of the beating he 
had received. In a last effort to show his 
change of heart, Mr. Dryfoos had Mr. 
Lindau’s funeral conducted in his own 
home. 

Still wishing to try to make his family 
happy, Mr. Dryfoos then swallowed his 
pride and went to see Angus Beaton, the 
artist. Confessing that he was sorry to 
have caused the young people unhappi- 
ness, he invited Beaton to resume his 
calls on Christine. The young man even- 
tually pocketed his pride and called, but 
in spite of her love for him Christine re- 
jected his suit forcibly and scratched his 
face. 

A few days later, Mr. Dryfoos resolved 
to take his wife and daughters to Eu- 


rope. Before he left, he went to the 
offices of the magazine, where everyone 
had been wondering what the fate of the 
publication would be and whether Con- 
tad Dryfoos’ death had destroyed his 
father’s interest in the periodical. Mr. 
Dryfoos magnanimously consented to sell 
the periodical to Fulkerson and March at 
a low figure and with very low interest 
on the money they needed in order to 
purchase it. Both March and Fulkerson 
were extremely happy about the turn of 
events. March saw his future secure at 
Jast, and he also saw that he would have 
a free hand in shaping the editorial policy. 
Fulkerson was happy because he too fore- 
saw a prosperous future. As the result of 
his expectations, he was able to marry 
and settle down. 

Some months afterward they learned 
that the Dryfoos family had been taken 
up promptly by at least a portion of 
Parisian society. Christine Dryfoos had 
even become engaged to a penniless but 
proud French nobleman. 


HEADLONG HALL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Wales 

First published: 1816 


Principal characters: 


Sourre Heaptonc, the host 


Mk. Fosren, the optimist 
ssimist 


Mr. Escort, the 


Mk. Jenxison, champion of the status quo 


Critique: 

Headlong Hall is a novel of talk, a 
satire on the pseudo-philosophers of the 
nineteenth century. There is virtually no 
plot and no character development. In 
fact, the characters seem to be merely 
abstract personages uttering pat phrases 
assigned to them by the author. But be- 
neath the surface there is always keen 
awareness of the ridiculous in human be- 
havior, dramatically presented by a writer 


who was intellectually wise enough to be 
tolerant of society’s weaknesses. 


The Story: 


Squire Harry Headlong differed from 
the usual Welsh squire in that he, by 
some means or other, had become inter- 
ested in books, in addition to the com- 
mon interests of hunting, racing, and 


drinking. He had journeyed to Oxford 
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and then to London in order to find the 
philosophers and men of refined tastes 
introduced to him in the world of litera- 
ture. Having rounded up a group of in- 
tellectuals, he invited them to Headlong 
Hall for the Christmas holidays. 

Three of the men formed the nucleus 
of his house party. The first was Mr. 
Foster, an optimist. To him everything 
was working toward a state of perfection, 
and each advancement in technology, in 
government, or in sociology was all for 
the good. He believed that man would 
ultimately achieve perfection as a result 
of his progress. Mr. Escot, on the other 
hand, saw nothing but deterioration in 
the world. The advances which Mr. 
Foster saw as improvement, Escot saw 
as evidences of corruption and evil which 
would soon reduce the whole human race 
to wretchedness and slavery. The third 
man of the trio was Mr. Jenkison, who 
took a position exactly in the middle. He 
believed that the amount of improvement 
and deterioration balanced each other 
perfectly and that good and evil would 
remain forever in status quo. 

These philosophers, with a large com- 
pany of other dilettantes, descended upon 
Headlong Hall. Among the lesser guests 
was a landscape gardener who made it 
his sole duty to persuade the squire to 
have his estate changed from a wild 
tangle of trees and shrubs into a shaved 
and polished bed of green grass. Mr. 
Foster thought the grounds could be im- 
proved; Mr. Escot thought any change 
would be for the worse, and Mr. Jenkison 
thought the scenery perfect as it was. 

There were ladies present, both young 
and old, but they did not join in the 
philosophical discussions. Many of the 
talks occurred after the ladies had left 
the dinner table and as the wine was 
being liberally poured, for Squire Head- 
long was aware that the mellowness pro- 
duced by good burgundy was an incentive 
to conversation. The discussions took vari- 
ous turns, all of them dominated by the 
diametrically opposed views of Foster and 
Escot and soothed by the healing words 


of Jenkison. Escot harped constantly upon 
the happiness and moral virtue possessed 
by the savages of the past, virtue which 
lessened with each encroachment of civ- 
ilization. As the savage began to build 
villages and cities and to develop luxuries, 
he began also to suffer disease, poverty, 
oppression, and loss of morality. With 
this thesis Foster could not agree. He 
pointed to the achievements of civiliza- 
tion in fields other than those of a mate- 
rialistic nature. Shakespeare and Milton, 
for example, could not have achieved their 
genius in the primitive life Escot ap- 
plauded. Escot, refusing to concede an 
inch, pointed to Milton’s suffering, stat- 
ing also that even if one man did profit 
from the so-called advancements, fifty 
men regressed because of them. Mr. 
Jenkison agreed that the subject left some- 
thing to be said on either side. 

Between these learned discussions the 
gentlemen spent their time in attempts 
to fascinate the ladies. Escot had once 
been the suitor of one of the guests, but 
he had offended her father during an 
intellectual discussion and had fallen out 
of favor. He attempted now to regain his 
former place in her affection by humoring 
the father. During these periods of res- 
pite, the guests also entertained one 
another with singing and recitations, the 
selections being those they themselves 
had composed. 

The squire, planning a magnificent 
ball, invited the whole neighborhood to 
be his guests. At the ball the wine flowed 
freely, so that even Foster and Escot 
forgot some of their differences. Escot, 
although he disapproved of any but abo- 
riginal dances, danced often with the 
lady of his choice. Foster, of course, 
thought the modern dance the utmost in 
refinement and an expression of the im- 
proved morality of man. Jenkison could 
see points both for and against the cus- 
tom. During the evening Squire Head- 
long was reminded by a maiden relative 
that should he not marry soon there 
would be no one to carry on the name 
that had been honored for many centu- 
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ries. As his name implied, the squire was 
not one to toy with an idea once it had 
entered his mind. Fixing on the lady 
of his choice in a matter of minutes, he 
proposed and was accepted. Then he ar- 
ranged three other matches in an equally 
short time. Foster and Escot were aided 
in choosing brides and in getting permis- 
sion from the father of Escot’s beloved. 
Foster’s bride, related to the squire, pre- 
sented no obstacle. Seizing on another 
man, the squire told him of the plan and 
promptly chose a bride for that hapless 
individual. 


Within a matter of days the weddings 
took place. Then the guests dispersed, 
after promising to gather again in August. 
Foster and Escot tried to the last to con- 
vince each other and the rest that only 
one philosophy was the true one, but 
Mr. Jenkison was not to fall into either 
of their traps. He would join them again 
in August, still convinced that there was 
merit in both their arguments. Neither 
was right or wrong, but each balanced 
the other, leaving the world in its usual 
status quo. 


THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Carson McCullers (1917- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: The 1930's 
Locale: A Georgia mill town 
First published: 1940 
Principal characters: 
Mr. SinceEr, a mute 


Micx KELLy, an adolescent girl 

Brrr Brannon, a café proprietor 

Jaxe Brounr, a frustrated, idealistic workingman 
Dr. Copecanp, a Negro physician 


Critique: 

To read The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 
as a novel of social criticism is to misin- 
terpret the subtle yet precise art of Car- 
son McCullers. Her true theme in this 
remarkable first novel is that sense of 
moral isolation, expressed in terms of 
loneliness and longing, which is both the 
social evil of the modern world and the 
inescapable condition of man. Four dif- 
ferent but related stories illuminate Mrs. 
McCullers’ theme through the experi- 
ences of Mick Kelly, Biff Brannon, Jake 
Blount, and Dr. Copeland. These people 
are drawn to Mr. Singer, the mute, . 
cause his physical infirmity seems to set 
him apart in the same way that their own 
sense of separation from the social com- 
munity makes their lives incomplete. 
Mrs. McCullers is one of the most dis- 


tinguished among our younger novelists, 
a writer whose fiction has both substance 
and significance. 


The Story: 


In a small town in the South there 
were two mutes, one a grossly fat Greek, 
the other a tall, immaculate man named 
Mr. Singer. They had no friends, and 
they lived together for ten years. After 
a lingering sickness the Greek became a 
changed man. When he began to be ob- 
scene in public, the cousin for whom he 
worked sent him to the state insane asy- 
lum. After that Mr. Singer was desolate. 

He took all his meals at the New York 
Café owned by Biff Brannon, Biff was a 
stolid man with a weakness for cripples 
and sick people. When Jake Blount, a 


THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER py Carson McCullers. By permission of the author. Copy- 
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squat man with long, powerful arms, 
came to town, he went on a week-long 
drunk at Biff’s expense. Biff had to find 
out what bothered Jake. Finding Mr. 
Singer eating at the café, Jake decided 
that he was the only person who could 
understand the message he was trying to 
give. One night Mr. Singer took Jake 
home with him. It was not until after he 
had slept that Jake realized Mr. Singer was 
a mute. He still felt, however, that the 
mute could understand him. 

Mr. Singer had taken a room at the 
Kellys’ boarding-house, where the daugh- 
ter Mick, just entering her teens, was a 
gangly girl, always dressed in shorts, a 
shirt, and tennis shoes. She loved music 
and would go anywhere to hear it. Some 
nights she went to a big house in town 
where she could hear symphonic music 
through the open windows while she 
crouched in the shrubbery. At home no 
one realized what she wanted, until Mr. 
Singer moved there and let her talk to 
him when she was lonely. 

Mick decided, after entering Vocation- 
al School, that she had to have some 
friends. Planning a dance, she invited 
only high school students. The house was 
decorated with tinsel. Mick borrowed an 
evening dress and high-heeled shoes from 
one of her sisters. 

On the night of the party a throng of 
children arrived and separated into noisy 
groups. When Mick handed out the prom 
cards, the boys went to one side of the 
room, the girls to the other. Silence de- 
scended. No one knew how to start 
things. A boy finally asked Mick to prom 
with him. Outside the house all the 
neighborhood children had gathered. 
While Mick and Harry walked around 
the block, the neighborhood children 
joined the party. By the time Mick got 
back, the decorations were torn, the re- 
freshments gone, and the invited and the 
uninvited guests mixed up so badly that 
the party was bedlam. Everyone congre- 
gated on the street to a ae nee al 
ditches, the partygoers forgetful of their 
Sa eet era Mick finally called 


off the party after she had been knocked 
breathless on a jump she could have made 
easily in her tennis shoes. 

Portia worked for the Kellys. Her fa- 
ther was Dr. Copeland, the only colored 
doctor in town. He was an idealistic man 
who had always worked hard to raise the 
standards of the Negro people. One dark 
night Mr. Singer had stepped up and 
helped him light a cigarette in the rain. 
It was the first time a white man had ever 
offered him help or smiled at him. When 
he told Portia about a deaf-mute boy pa- 
tient of his, she assured him that Mr. 
Singer would help him. 

Jake, who had found a job with a fly- 
ing-jenny show, tried to rouse the nad 
ers. He spent each Sunday with Mr. Sin- 
ger, explaining that he had first wanted 
to be an evangelist until he had been 
made aware of the inequality in the 
world. He had unintentionally insulted 
Dr. Copeland twice, but he was one of 
the first to talk about doing something 
for Willie, Dr. Copeland’s son. 

Willie had been sentenced to hard 
labor for knifing a man. At the prison 
camp he and two others tried to run 
away. They were put in a cold shack for 
three days with their bare feet hoisted up 
by a looped rope. Willie lost both feet 
from gangrene. Dr. Copeland, trying to 
see the judge about the case, was severely 
beaten up by a white crowd around the 
court house and put in jail. Mr. Singer 
and Portia obtained his release on bail, 
and Jake went with Mr. Singer to Dr. 
Copeland’s house. There he argued the 
ethics of the case with the doctor all 
night, Jake too hysterical to be logical, 
the doctor too sick. 

There was a peacefulness in Mr. 
Singer’s face that attracted Mick. She 
followed him whenever she could. He 
bought a radio which he kept in his room 
for her to listen to. Those were hours 
of deep enjoyment for her. She felt that 
she had music in her that she would 
have to learn to write down. 

She fascinated Biff. After his wife 
died, he watched Mick begin to grow up, 
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but he seldom spoke to her. He was 
equally quiet with Mr. Singer when he 
visited at the Kelly boarding-house. Mr. 
Singer considered Mick pitiful, Jake 
crazy, Dr. Copeland noble, and Biff 
thoughtful; but they were always wel- 
come to his room. 

On his vacation Mr. Singer went to 
see his Greek friend. He took beautiful 
presents along with him, but the Greek 
was petulant over anything but food. 
Only there did Mr. Singer take his hands 
out of his pockets; then he wore himself 
out trying to tell the Greek with his 
hands everything he had seen and 
thought since the Greek went away. Al- 
though the Greek showed no interest, 
Mr. Singer tried even harder to entertain 
him. When he left, the Greek was still 
impassive. 

Mr. Singer’s board was the only steady 
money the Kellys could depend on. 
When one sister got sick, the loss of her 
salary threw the whole family in a quan- 
dary. Mick heard that a job was opening 
at the five-and-ten-cent store. The family 
in conclave decided she was too young 
to work. The fact that for the first time 
they were talking about her welfare 


prompted her to apply for the job. She 
got it, but each night she was too tired 
for anything but sleep. 

It was again time for Mr. Singer to go 
to see his Greek friend. Laden down with 
presents, he made the long trip. When 
he reached the asylum office, the clerk 
told him the Greek was dead. Stricken, 
he found his way back to the town, left 
his luggage at the station, went to his 
room, and put a bullet through his chest. 

Mr. Singer’s death left his four friends 
confused. Dr. Copeland, still sick, brood- 
ed over it. 

Jake Blount joined in a free-for-all at 
the flying-jenny grounds and, after hear- 
ing that the police were looking for him, 
left town. 

Mick did not sleep well for weeks 
after the funeral. All that she had left 
was Mr. Singer’s radio. She felt cheated 
because there was no time, no money, no 
feeling anymore for music, but she could 
never decide who had cheated her. 

And Biff, who had watched Mr. Singer 
with Jake and Mick, was still puzzling 
over the relationships he had studied. He 
wondered whether, in the struggle of hu- 
manity, love might be the answer. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Graham Greene (1904- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: World War II 

Locale: British West Africa 

First published: 1948 


Principal characters: 


Major Scostg, police chief in one of the colony’s districts 


Mars. Scostr, his wife 


Mrs. Rott, shipwreck victim, Scobie’s mistress 
Wizson, a counter-intelligence agent 


Yuser, a Syrian merchant 


Critique: 

The fears and hopes, friendships and 
petty rivalries, loves and hates of Euro- 
peans immured in a colony on the African 
coast afforded Graham Greene, who ac- 


tually worked in such a place during 
World War II, the material for this novel. 
The book continues the study of British 


people under the influence of our times 


CHE HEART OF THE MATTER by Graham Greene. By permission of the publishers, The Viking Press, 


Inc. Copyright, 1948, by Graham Greene. 
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begun in Greene’s earlier work. Major 
Scobie, like Arthur Rowe in The Ministry 
of Fear, is a relatively friendless man—a 
type that seems to have fascination for 
the author. Like Rowe, in the earlier 
novel, Major Scobie is placed in a position 
where he can choose between life or 
death: the high point in both novels is 
that at which the choice is made. Beyond 
the immediate story, however, there are 
larger implications. The Heart of the 
Matter, written by one of the leading 
Catholic novelists of the day, is actually a 
religious story, a fable of the conflict be- 
tween good and evil. It is a drama of the 


human soul in mid-passage toward 
Heaven or Hell. 
The Story: 


For fifteen years Major Scobie, chief of 
police in a British West African district 
had built up a reputation for honesty. 
Then he learned that in spite of his labors 
he was to be passed over for the district 
commissionership in favor of a younger 
man. Those fifteen long years now seemed 
to him to have been too long and filled 
with too much work. Worse than his own 
disappointment was the disappointment 
of his wife. Mrs. Scobie needed the en- 
couragement that a rise in official position 
would have given her, to compensate for 
the loss of her only child some years before 
and her unpopularity among the official 
family of the district. 

A love for literature, especially poetry, 
had set Mrs. Scobie apart from the other 
officials and their wives. Once the differ- 
ence was discerned, the other Britishers 
distrusted and disliked her. They even 
pitied the man whom she had married. 
Nor were the Scobies much happier than 
people imagined them to be. Mrs. Scobie 
hated the life she led, and her husband 
disliked having to make her face it real- 
istically. Both drank. When she found he 
was not to be made district commissioner, 
she insisted that he send her to the Cape 
Colony for a holiday, even though Ger- 
man submarines were torpedoing many 
vessels at the time. 


Scobie had not the money to pay ex- 
penses of the trip. For a previous excur- 
sion of hers from the colony he had 
already given up part of his life insurance. 
After trying unsuccessfully to borrow the 
money from the banks, he went to Yusef, 
a Syrian merchant, who agreed to lend 
him the money at four percent interest. 
Scobie knew that any dealings he had 
with Yusef would place him under a 
cloud, for the official British family knew 
only too well that many of the Syrian’s 
doings were illegal, including the ship- 
ment of industrial diamonds to the Nazis. 
Pressed by his wife’s apparent need to es- 
cape the boredom of the rainy season in 
the coast colony, Scobie finally took the 
chance that he could keep clear of Yusef’s 
entanglements, even though he knew that 
the Syrian hated him for the reputation of 
integrity he had built up during the past 
fifteen years. 

To add to Scobie’s difficulties, he 
learned that Wilson, a man supposedly 
sent out on a clerkship with a trading com- 
pany, was actually an undercover agent 
working for the government on the prob- 
lem of diamond smuggling. First of all, 
Scobie had no official information about 
Wilson’s true activities; secondly, Wilson 
had fallen in love with Scobie’s wife; and, 
thirdly, Mrs. Scobie had bloodied Wil- 
son’s nose for him and permitted her hus- 
band to see her admirer crying. Any one 
of the counts would have made Scobie un- 
easy; all three in combination made him 
painfully aware that Wilson could only 
hate him, as Wilson actually did. 

Shortly after his wife’s departure, a se- 
ries of events began to break down Major 
Scobie’s trust in his own honesty and the 
reputation he had built up for himself. 
When a Portuguese liner was searched on 
its arrival in port, Scobie found a suspi- 
cious letter in the captain’s cabin. Instead 
of turning in the letter, he burned it— 
after the captain had assured him that the 
letter was only a personal message to his 
daughter in Germany. A few weeks later 
Yusef began to be very friendly toward 
Scobie. Gossip reported that Scobie had 


met and talked with the Syrian on several 
occasions, in addition to having borrowed 
money from the suspected smuggler. 

One day word came that the French 
had rescued the crew and passengers of 
a torpedoed British vessel. Scobie was with 
the party who met the rescued people at 
the Fees between the French and Bnit- 
ish colonies. Among the victims was a 
young bride of only a few months whose 
husband had been killed in the war. 
While she recuperated from her exposure 
in a lifeboat and then waited for a ship to 
return her to England, she and Scobie fell 
in love. For a time they were extremely 
careful of their conduct, until one day Mrs. 
Bolt, the rescued woman, belittled Scobie 
because of his caution. Scobie, to prove his 
daring as well as his love, sent her a 
letter which was intercepted by Yusef’s 
agents. In payment for return of the letter 
Scobie was forced to help Yusef smuggle 
some gems from the colony. Wilson, 
Scobie’s enemy, suspected the smuggling 
done by Scobie, but he could prove 
nothing. 

Mrs. Rolt pleaded with Scobie to show 
his love by divorcing his wife and marry- 
ing her. Scobie, a Roman Catholic, tried 
to convince her that his faith and his con- 
science could not permit his doing so. To 
complicate matters further, Mrs. Scobie 
cabled that she was already aboard ship on 
her way back home from Capetcwn. 
Scobie did not know which way to turn. 
On her return Mrs. Scobie nagged him to 
take communion with her. Scobie, unable 
to receive absolution because he refused to 
promise to give up adultery, took the sac- 
rament of communion anyway, rather 
than admit to his wife what had hap- 
pened. He realized that according to his 
faith he was damning his soul. 

The worry over his sins, his uneasiness 
about his job, the problem of Yusef, a 
murder that Yusef had had committed for 


him, and the nagging of both his wife and 
Mrs. Rolt—all these made Scobie’s mind 
a turmoil. He did not know which way to 
turn, for the Church, haven for many, 
was forbidden to him because of his sins 
and his temperament. 

In searching for a way out of his pre- 
dicament Scobie remembered what he 
had been told by a doctor shortly after an 
official investigation of a suicide. The 
doctor had told Scobie that the best way 
to commit suicide was to feign angina and 
then take an overdose of evipan, a drug 
prescribed for angina cases. Carefully, 
Scobie made plans to take his life in that 
way because he wanted his wife to have 
his insurance money for her support after 
she returned to England. After studying 
the symptoms of angina, Scobie went to a 
doctor, who diagnosed Scobie’s trouble 
from the symptoms he related. Scobie 
knew that his pretended heart condition 
would soon be common knowledge in the 
colony. 

Ironically, Scobie was told that he had 
been reconsidered for the commissioner- 
ship of the colony but that he could not 
be given the post because of his illness. 
To Scobie, the news made little differ- 
ence, for he had already made up his 
mind to commit suicide. 

To make his death appear convincing, 
he filled his diary with entries tracing the 
progress of his heart condition. One eve- 
ning he took his overdose of evipan, his 
only solution to difficulties which had be- 
come more than he could bear. He died, 
and only one or two people even suspected 
the truth. One of these was Mrs. Scobie, 
who complained to the priest after he had 
refused to give Scobie absolution. The 
priest, knowing of Scobie’s virtues as well 
as his sins, cried out to her that no one 
could call Scobie wicked or damned, for 
no one knew God’s mercy. 


THE HEAT OF THE DAY 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Elizabeth Bowen (1899- ») 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
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Time of plot: 1942-1444 
Locale: London 
First published: 1949 


Princtpal characters: 


STELLA Ropney, an attractive widow 
Ropsricx Ropney, her son 


Rosert Ketway, her lo 


ver 


Harrison, a British Intelligence agent 


Loum Lewis, wife of a 


Critique: 

The wartime setting of this book is no 
more than incidental, for the story treats 
of contrasting faiths and loyalties which 
are altogether timeless. Though the gen- 
eral atmosphere is electric with danger, 
the author muffles the sound of bombs 
and anti-aircraft guns until they give 
only a tonal background for the drama of 
Stella Rodney, Robert Kelway, and the 
enigmatic Harrison. The problem of Stel- 
la Rodney is that of a woman asked to 
question her own judgment of the man 
she loves. Miss Bowen is at her best in 
dealing with complex /personal relation- 
ships, and here she inspects some barriers 
to emotional and intellectual harmony 
that are embodied in a conflict between 
patriotism and love. Like Henry James, 
she is interested in the collision of finely- 
grained personalities; and the very nature 
of her subject matter demands a style 
that is sensitive and involved. 


The Story: 

The first Sunday afternoon of Sep- 
tember, 1942, found Harrison sitting at 
a band concert in Regent Park. But he 
was not listening to the music. He was, 
in fact, merely killing time until he could 
see Stella Rodney at eight o’clock. Think- 
ing of Stella and the awkward subject 
he must discuss with her, he kept thrust- 
ing the fist of his right hand into the 
palm of his left. This unconscious mo- 
tion, as well as his obvious indifference 
to the music, aroused the curiosity of an 
adjacent listener. This neighbor, Louie 


Lewis, was a clumsy, cheaply clad young 


THE HEAT OF THE DAY by Elizabeth Bowen 
Ine. Copyright, 1948, by Elizabeth Bowen. 


British soldier 


woman with an artless and somewhat 
bovine expression. Lonely without her 
soldier husband and entirely a creature 
of impulse, she offended Harrison by 
breaking into his reverie with naive com- 
ments which were brusquely rebuffed. 
Unabashed, she trailed after him when 
he left the concert, giving up only when 
he abruptly left her to keep his engage- 
ment. 

Stella, in her top-floor flat in Wey- 
mouth Street, wondered rather idly why 
Harrison was late. Her attitude of wait- 
ing was more defiant than expectant, for 
she had no love for her visitor. She hard- 
ly knew how he had managed to insinu- 
ate himself into her life; first, he had 
turned up unaccountably at the funeral 
of Cousin Francis Morris, and since then 
his attentions had shown a steady increase. 
There had been a subtle shade of menace 
in his demand that she see him that 
night, and a curious sense of apprehen- 
sion had prompted her to consent. As 
she awaited his knock, her glance flick- 
ered impatiently about the charming flat, 
and she recalled fleetingly the facts that 
gave shape to her existence: her young 
son, Roderick, now in the British army; 
her ex-husband, long divorced and dead; 
her own war work with Y.X.D.; and her 
lover, Robert Kelway, also in govern: 
ment service. 

When Harrison arrived, he received 
a cool and perfunctory greeting. His first 
remarks were hesitant and enigmatic, but 
he soon launched into words that left 


Stella wide-eyed with shock and disbe- 
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lief. Her lover, he told her, was a Nazi 
agent passing English secrets on to Ger- 
many. Harrison himself was connected 
with British Intelligence and he had been 
assigned to cover Kelway’s movements. 
There was just one way to save the 
traitor. Stella must give him up, switch 
her interest to Harrison. Then Kelway’s 
fate might be averted, or indefinitely 
postponed. 

The blunt proposition unnerved Stella. 
She refused to believe in Kelway’s guilt, 
for Harrison did not impress her as a man 
to trust. She played for time, winning 
a month’s delay in which to make up 
her mind. Harrison sharply advised her 
not to warn Robert; the slightest change 
in his pattern of action would result in 
his immediate arrest. As the interview 
ended, the telephone rang. At the other 
end was Roderick, announcing his ar- 
tival for leave in London. Upon Harri- 
son’s departure, Stella pulled herself to- 
gether and made quick preparation to 
receive her son. 

Roderick’s coming helped a little; tem- 
porarily it deprived Stella of the time to 
worry. Roderick was young and vulner- 
able, and his father’s early abdication had 
made Stella feel doubly responsible for 
her son. Roderick wanted to talk about 
his new interest in life, the run-down es- 
tate in Ireland recently bequeathed him 
by Cousin Francis Morris. The boy was 
determined to keep his new property, 
but, until the war was over, the task of 
looking after it would be largely Stella’s 
responsibility. 

Roderick’s leave expired. The next 
night Robert Kelway came to Stella’s 
flat. She gave no hint of her inward agi- 
tation, though she casually inquired if 
he knew Harrison. Gazing at her at- 
tractive, considerate lover, Stella silently 
marveled that he should be a suspect—he, 
a lamed veteran of Dunkirk! Considering, 
however, that she knew nothing about 
his family, she renewed her request that 
they visit his mother and sister in the 
country. A subsequent Saturday after- 
noon at Holme Dene revealed nothing 


strange about Robert’s background. On 
the night of her return from Robert's 
home, she found Harrison waiting at her 
apartment; he confirmed his watchful- 
ness by telling her where she had been, 
and why. 

Roderick’s interests intervened by sum- 
moning Stella briefly to Ireland. Robert 
protested at losing her for even a few 
days and they parted affectionately. In 
Ireland, Stella’s distrust of Harrison re- 
ceived a jolt; he had been truthful, she 
learned, in telling her that he had been 
a friend of Cousin Francis Morris. She 
resolved that she would acquaint Robert 
with Harrison’s accusation. When she 
returned to London, Robert met her at 
the station. Minutes later, in a taxi, she 
revealed what she had heard; and Rob- 
ert, deeply hurt, made a complete denial. 
Later that night he begged her to ma 
him, but Stella, surprised and aed 
succeeded in parrying the proposal. 

A few nights later Harrison had dinner 
with Stella in a popular restaurant. She 
stiffened with apprehension as he told 
her that she had disobeyed him by put: 
ting Robert on his guard. Before Stella 
could learn what Harrison intended to 
do, she was interrupted by the untimely 
intrusion of Louie Lewis, who crudely 
invited herself to their table after spot- 
ting Harrison in the crowd. Nevertheless, 
Stella managed to intimate that she 
would meet Harrison’s terms if he would 
save Robert from arrest. Angry at Louie, 
Harrison made no response; roughly dis- 
missing the two women, he stalked off, 
leaving them to find their way home 
through blacked-out London. Louie, fas- 
cinated by the superior charm and refine- 
ment of Stella, accompanied her to the 
doorway of her apartment. 

Robert was at Holme Dene, so that not 
until the next night did Stella have a 
chance to warn him of his danger. In 
the early morning darkness of Stella’s 
bedroom, they renewed their love and 
confidence with a sense that it was to 
be their last meeting. When Robert final- 
ly revealed that he was an ardent Nazi, 
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prizing puwer above freedom, Stella 
found no way to reconcile their views. 
Faint footsteps, as of outside watchers, 
were heard as Robert dressed and _pre- 
pared to leave. He climbed up the rope 
ladder to the skylight in the roof, then 
came back down again to kiss Stella 
once more. He told her to take care of 
herself as he hurriedly disappeared 
through the skylight. The next morning 
Robert’s body was found lying in the 
street where he had leaped or fallen from 
the steeply slanting roof. 

More than a year passed before Stella 


saw Harrison. ‘There were Allied landings 
in Africa; there was the invasion of Italy; 
there was the ever-growing prospect of 
a Second Front. Finally Harrison came 
back. Stella had had questions to ask 
him, questions about Robert, but now it 
seemed pointless to ask them. An air of 
constraint hung over their conversation, 
a feeling that Robert’s death had re- 
moved any real link between their lives. 
Harrison made no romantic overtures; he 
even seemed faintly relieved when Stella 
told him that she was soon to be married. 


THE HEIMSKRINGLA 


Type of work: Sagas 
Author: Snorri Sturluson (1179-1241) 
Type of plots: Historical chronicles 


Time of plots: Legendary times to twelfth century 


Locale: Norway 
First transcribed: Thirteenth century 
Principal characters: 


Opxn, ancestor of the Northmen 
On Jonunpsson, of Sweden 
Hatrpan THE Brack, of Norway 
Haraip THE FarrRHaren, his son 


ArTHELsTAN, of England 


Haxon THe Goop, Harald’s son 
Eric Broop-Ax, Hakon’s brother 
Oar Trrycevesson, Christianizer of Norway 


Oar THE SAINT 


Macnus THe Goon, his stepson 
Hararp Sicurpsson THE STERN, Olaf the Saint’s brother 
Oxar THE Quiet, Harald’s son 
Macnus Bareroot, Olaf’s son 


EysTEIN, 

Sicurp, 2nd 

Oxar, Magnus’ sons 
Macnus SicurRDSssON 


Hararp Gixzz, Sigurd Magnusson’s half brother 


INGE, 

SicurpD, and 

Eysrex, Harald’s sons 
Haxon SicurDsson 


Eruine Sxaxkkez, counselor to Inge 


Maewus, his son 
Critique: 

The Heimskringla, a collection of tra- 
ditional sagas of the Norwegian kings, 
was first transcribed by Snorri Sturluson, 
an Icelandic bard and chieftain. Inter- 


ested in the stories handed down by word 
of mouth in the houses of chieftains in 
the northern countries, he wrote them 
down in Old Norse, the language under- 
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stood by all Scandinavian peoples at that 
time. Snorri Sturluson began writing in 
1220. Beginning with the Yngling Saga, 
which traces the descent of the North- 
men from the legendary god Odin, The 
Heimskringla contains sixteen other sagas 
covering the historic period between 839 
and 1177. Each saga tells of the life and 
achievements of one man; in The Heims- 
kringla each man represented is the chief 
king of Norway at a time when several 
men usually fought for the title. These 
are only a few of the hundreds of sagas 
known to Scandinavian literature. While 
the time of sagas in general runs from 
the sixth to the fourteenth centuries, The 
Heimskringla covers the Viking Age, 
dating roughly from the eighth century, 
when Norwegians came into historical 
significance because of their raiding ex- 
peditions, through the years of Norwegian 
occupation of foreign lands, the Christian- 
izing of their own country, and finally 
the consolidation of Norway. 


The Stories: 


In Asaland in Asia near the Black Sea 
lived Odin, the conqueror of many na- 
tions, and a great traveler, whose people 
believed he would have success in every 
battle. When a neighboring people be- 
headed his friend Mime as a spy and 
sent the head to Odin, he smeared the 
head with herbs to keep it from rotting 
and sang incantations over it. Thereafter 
the head could speak to Odin and dis- 
cover secrets for him. While the Romans 
were subduing the world, Odin learned 
that he was to rule the northern half. 
Traveling through Russia and northern 
Germany, he finally settled in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. There he appeared 
handsome to his friends and fiendish to 
his enemies. He used magic against his 
foes so that they were helpless in battle 
against him, for he could change his own 
shape and wish himself from place to 
place. He made laws for his people: that 
the dead should be burned, that blood- 
sacrifice be made for good harvests, and 
that taxes be paid yearly. When he was 


near death, Odin said that he would go 
to Valhalla and wait there for all good 
warriors. Then he died quietly in his 
bed, and afterward the rulers of the north- 
land claimed descent from him. 

The sacrifices his people made to Odin 
were sometimes great. When King On 
Jorundsson of Sweden was sixty years old, 
he made an oracular sacrifice of a son to 
Odin. His answer from Odin was that 
he would live sixty years longer if he sac- 
rificed a son every ten years. He sacrificed 
as he was told until he had given up nine 
out of his ten sons. By that time he was 
so old and weak that his people refused 
to let the tenth son be sacrificed, and so 
On died of extreme old age. After that 
people dying from weakness of age were 
said to have On’s sickness. 

After twenty generations of Yngling 
tulers in the Scandinavian countries came 
Halfdan the Black, born about 820, King 
of Norway. In those days a king was an 
intermediary between the people and the 
supreme powers, whose favor he courted 
by sacrifices. Halfdan was considered a 
good king because the harvests were plen- 
tiful during his lifetime. He died young 
in a sleighing accident while crossing 
thin ice. His people begged so hard for 
his body to insure continued good sea- 
sons that finally the body was quartered, 
and each quarter and the head were sent 
to separate provinces to spread his good 
influence. 

Harald the Fairhaired was Halfdan’s 
son. He sent some of his henchmen to 
bring to him a girl to be his concubine, 
but she refused to bow to a king of 
any territory so small and sent word that 
she would consider him when he ruled 
all of Norway. His attendants thought 
her attitude warranted punishment; Har- 
ald considered it a challenge. Ten years 
later, after he had conquered all of Nor- 
way, he sent for the girl and married 
her. He had many children by her and 
other women. When he was fifty years 
old, he divided his kingdom among his 
sons and gave them half the revenues. 


At that time Aethelstan, King of Eng- 
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land, sent Harald a sword. When Harald 
accepted it, however, Aethelstan’s messen- 
gers claimed that he was then subject to 
their king. The following summer Harald 
sent his nine-year-old son Hakon to 
Aethelstan to foster, as a foster father 
was always subject to a real father. Each 
king tried to outdo the other, but each 
ruled in his own kingdom until his dying 
day. When he was seventy-nine years 
old, Harald died in his bed. 

Hakon went from England to Norway 
when he heard of his father’s death. He 
was then fifteen years old. At the same 
time the chief Norse king had sailed west 
to ravage England; he was Hakon’s broth- 
er, Eric Blood-Ax, so called because he 
had slain at least four of his brothers. 
Eric was killed in England and Hakon 
subdued Norway. Hakon, who had been 
converted to Christianity while in Eng- 
land, began to practice Christian habits 
of fasting and prayer in Norway. Al- 
though he did not insist on forcing Chris- 
tianity on his followers,‘ many of them, 
out of friendship for him, allowed them- 
selves to be baptized. Hakon wanted to 
forego sacrifices to the gods, but a coun- 
selor persuaded him to humor the people 
who still believed devoutly in blood sac- 
rice. Known to his country as Hakon 
the Good, he was killed in battle with 
Eric’s sons, to whom he left the kingdom. 

The years during which Eric’s sons 
ruled Norway were so bad that fish as 
well as corn were lacking and the people 
went hungry. Among other petty kings, 
the sons killed Tryggve Olafsson, whose 
wife escaped to bring Olaf Tryggvesson 
to birth. 

As a child Olaf Tryggvesson spent six 
years in slavery before his uncle learned 
where marauding Vikings had sent him 
after capturing the boy and his mother 
as they were on their way to a place of 
safety in Russia. By the time he was 
twelve, Olaf himself was a Viking chief- 
tain. After harrying various parts of Eng- 
land he made peace with Aethelred, the 
English king, and thereafter always kept 
the peace with England. By that time 


his arm was to be a crusader, for he had 
come under the influence of Christianity 
during his raids on England. Having 
been converted and baptized by the Eng- 
lish priests, he wanted to Christianize his 
own land as well. He set sail for Norway 
in 995. Between that date and 1000, 
when he was decoyed into a one-sided 
battle with the kings of Denmark and 
Sweden and lost his life at Svolder, he 
converted all of Norway as well as many 
of the outlying islands, either by the force 
of his own personality, or, when that did 
not suffice, by force of arms. Norway was 
a Christian land by the time Olaf died, 
but there was no Norwegian king strong 
enough to rule its entirety while the 
Danes and Swedes laid claim to various 
parts of the country. 

While he was very young, Olaf Har- 
aldsson joined Viking expeditions to Eng- 
land, Jutland, Holland, France, and 
Spain. In England, where the Norwegians 
were fighting the Danes who were then 
in power in England, he was present at 
the stoning to death of the archbishop 
who had confirmed Olaf Trygevesson. It 
was said that in Spain Olaf Haraldsson 
dreamed of a fearful man who told him 
to give up further travel to the Holy 
Land and to go back to Norway. In 1015 
he sailed for Norway to reéstablish Chris- 
tianity and to regain the throne once 
held by his ancestor, Harald the Fair- 
haired. Though he did not have the strik- 
ing personality of Olaf Tryggvesson, Olaf 
Haraldsson had persistence enough to 
spread Christianity by his bands of mis- 
sionaries, to win control over Norway, and 
to set up a central government. The latter 
was his hardest task, as it meant taking 
away some of the traditional powers of 
the chieftains. He created a form of 
justice that worked equally for the chief- 
tains and the common people, and he- 
cause of their resentment the chieftains 
rose against him at last. With a superior 
force they fought him at Stiklestad, in 
1030, when he was cut down. His hope 
for national union and independence 
seemed doomed until suddenly rumors 
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were spread that miracles had occurred 
where his body had fallen. People began 
to give Olaf Haraldsson a new name, 
Olaf the Saint, and the whole Norwegian 
people suddenly craved the independence 
he had fought for. 

Olaf the Saint’s stepson, Magnus, ob- 
tained the title of King of Norway with- 
out much trouble. Afterward he made a 
treaty with King Hardacanute of Den- 
mark to keep the peace as long as they both 
should live, the one surviving to become 
the ruler of the other’s country. When 
Hardacanute died, Magnus thereupon be- 
came King of Denmark. Since Harda- 
canute had also become King of England 
after the death of his father, Magnus laid 
claim to England when Edward the Good 
became the English king; but he was pre- 
vented from invading England by trouble 
stirred up in Denmark by a false friend 
whom he had made earl there. Letters 
were exchanged between Magnus and 
Edward over Magnus’ claim to England. 
Edward’s reply was so sensible and cour- 
ageous that Magnus was content to rule 
in his own land and to let Edward reign 
in England. 

Greater troubles beset Magnus when 
his uncle, Harald Sigurdsson, returned 
north after many years in Russia, Con- 
stantinople, and the Holy Land. Harald 
had left Norway after the battle of Stikle- 
stad, when his brother Olaf the Saint was 
killed. He plundered all through the 
south lands and at Constantinople joined 
the royal guard called the Vaeringer. 
Meanwhile he had collected much booty, 
which he sent to the Russian king for 
safekeeping until he should have finished 
his wanderings. When he tired of life in 
Constantinople, he traveled north to Rus- 
sia. There he married Ellisiv, the king’s 
daughter, and then traveled with her and 
his booty toward Norway. Eventually he 
made a deal with Magnus. He received 
half of Norway in return for half his 
booty. When Magnus, called the Good, 
died of illness, Harald, in contrast called 
the Stern, ruled alone. He was a harsh 
ruler and he met his death in England 


while trying to unthrone Harald God. 
winsson, Edward’s successor. 

Through these times miracles contin- 
ued to be credited to Olaf the Saint. 
Sometimes he appeared to people in 
dreams, as he did to Magnus the Good 
just before his death. Sometimes a pil- 
grimage to his shrine cured people who 
had been crippled from birth or who had 
been maimed in fighting. It was even said 
that Olaf could pull the root of a tongue 
so that a man whose tongue had been 
cut out could speak again. His shrine 
was in Nidaros. 

After Harald the Stern, his sons Mag- 
nus and Olaf ruled Norway, but Magnus 
soon died of a sickness. Olaf, called the 
Quiet, reigned for twenty-six years. There 
was peace in Norway during that time, 
and the country gained in riches and 
cultivation. 

Thereafter Olaf’s son Magnus and his 
nephew, Hakon Magnusson, ruled Nor- 
way, but Hakon soon died of an illness. 
Magnus’ reign was of ten years’ time, 
most of which he spent in expeditions 
to reduce the island possessions to full 
submission to the central government in 
Norway. Under Magnus, for the first 
time, the government became a strong 
power. Because Magnus returned from 
one of his expeditions to Scotland wear- 
ing the Scottish national costume, his 
people called him Magnus Barefoot. On 
a foraging expedition, in 1103, Magnus 
was killed in Ireland before he was thirty 
years old. 

From that time unti] 1130 peace de- 
scended on Norway and the Church in- 
creased its powers. In the early days the 
Norwegian churches had been under the 
archbishopric of Bremen, but during that 
time they gained an archbishopric of 
their own at Lund in Skane. Magnus’ 
sons, Eystein, Sigurd, and Olaf, ruled the 
country, but Olaf was only a small boy. 
Those years were also the period of the 
crusades. Sigurd took men and ships to 
the Holy Land while Eystein ruled at 
home. Sigurd was gone three years and 


gained much glory in England, Spain, 
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Constantinople, and Palestine. He was 
afterward called the Crusader. When he 
came back to Norway, he and Eystein 
were jealous of each other’s powers. Olaf 
died young and Eystein died before Si- 
gurd. Sigurd had strange fancies before 
he himself died, but he had done much 
to improve the legal system of the coun- 
try by increasing the powers of the 
Things. The congregation of people at 
the Things became the highest authority 
in the land, and even the kings argued 
their cases before those representative 
bodies. 

Neither Olaf nor Eystein had sons. 
Magnus, Sigurd’s son, became king, but 
his sole rule was threatened by Harald 
Gille, who came from Ireland and 
claimed to be Sigurd’s half-brother. Har- 
ald passed an ordeal by hot iron to prove 
his paternity. After Sigurd’s death Harald 
was proclaimed king over part of Nor- 
way. It was said that Magnus was fool- 
ish, but Harald was cruel. A series of 
civil wars ensued, ending when Harald 
captured Magnus and had him blinded 
and otherwise mutilated. Thereafter Mag- 
nus was called the Blind. He retired to a 
monastery. Harald was killed by the or- 
der and treachery of Sigurd Slembedegn, 
a pretender to the throne. 

In the days when Harald’s sons reigned 
there were more civil wars. Crippled 
Inge was the most popular of Harald’s 
three sons. Sigurd and Eystein led sep- 
arate factions, and so there was always 
unrest in the country. 

In 1152, Cardinal Nicholas came to 
Norway from Rome to establish an arch- 
bishopric at Nidaros, where King Olaf 
the Saint reposed. Cardinal Nicholas was 


well loved by the people and improvea 
many of their customs. When the pope 
died suddenly, Nicholas became Pope 
Adrian IV. He was always friendly with 
the Norsemen. 

After Sigurd and Eystein had been 
killed in different battles, Inge ruled 
alone. He was twenty-six when he was 
killed in battle with Hakon Sigurdsson, 
who had claimed Eystein’s part of Nor- 
way. Hakon was little to be trusted. Er- 
ling Skakke, previously a power behind 
Inge’s throne, then took it upon himself 
to create a strong party which could put 
upon the throne whomever it chose. None 
of his party favored Hakon, called the 
Broad-Shouldered, who was defeated in 
battle within a year, when he was only 
fifteen, in 1162. 

Erling Skakke’s party finally decided 
to put Erling Skakke’s son Magnus on 
the throne. The child was five years old 
at the time. He was a legitimate candi- 
date, however, for his mother was a 
daughter of Sigurd the Crusader. Erling 
Skakke was jealous of power, yet he gave 
much of the traditional authority of the 
throne to the bishops in exchange for 
their blessing on Magnus as king; and he 
made an agreement with King Valdemar 
of Denmark under which he gave Valde- 
mat a part of Norway as a fief under the 
Danish crown in exchange for peace. It 
had been a long time since a foreign 
king had claim to part of Norway. Erling 
Skakke spent much of his time wiping 
out the descendants of Harald Gille, and 
in time he became a tyrant in oider to 
hold the throne safe for his child, Mag- 


nus Erlingsson, 


HENRY THE EIGHTH 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1520-1533 
Locale: England 
First presented: c. 1612 
Principal characters: 


Kine Henry THE E1icHTH 


Tuomas Woxsey, Cardinal of York and Lord Chancellor of England 
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Carpinat CAMPEIUS, pee legate 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury 


Duxz or BuckINcHAM 
Dukeg or SUFFOLK 
Dukz or NorFoix 


Ganrpiner, the Bishop of Winchester 

Tuomas CromweEtt, Wolsey’s servant 

Queen Karuarinz, wife of Henry, later divorced 
Anne Bo.xyn, maid of honor to Katharine, later queen 


Critique: 

In the prologue to Henry VIII the audi- 
ence is advised that this is not a happy 
play; it should be received in sadness. The 
description is incomplete and the advice 
somewhat misleading. True, the play is 
sad in its reality of ambition, political 
maneuvering, misunderstanding, and un- 
happiness, but, as the story progresses, 
honesty and altruism predominate. And it 
is dificult to imagine a Shakespearean 
audience receiving with sadness Cran- 
mer’s eloquent prophecy regarding the 
newborn princess, ae to history as 
Queen Elizabeth. Henry VIII vividly pic- 
tures British court life in its spectacular 
pomp and in its behind-the-throne hu- 
manity. Many authorities credit John 
Fletcher with the part-authorship of this 


play. 
The Story: 


Cardinal Wolsey, a powerful figure at 
court during the reigns of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII, was becoming too aggressive 
in his self-aggrandizement. Wolsey was 
of humble stock, which fact accentuated 
his personal qualities. Since he had lacked 
the advantages of family and ancestral 
office, his political prominence was en- 
tirely the result of his own wisdom, man- 
ner, and persistence. Unscrupulous in 
seeking his own ends, he had removed any 
possible obstacle in his climb to power. 

One such hindrance to his ambitious 
designs was the Duke of Buckingham, ac- 
cused of high treason. When Buckingham 
was brought before the court for trial, 
Queen Katharine, speaking in his defense, 
protested against the cardinal’s unjust 
taxes and informed the king of growing 
animosity among his people because he 


retained Wolsey as his adviser. Wolsey 
produced witnesses, among them Bucking- 
ham’s discharged surveyor, who testified 
to Buckingham’s disloyalty. The surveyor 
swore that, at the time of the king’s jour- 
ney to France, the duke had sought 
priestly confirmation for his belief that 
he could, by gaining favor with the com- 
mon people, rise to govern England. In his 
lengthy and persistent testimony the sur- 
veyor played upon earlier minor offenses 
Buckingham had committed, and he 
climaxed his accusation with an account 
of the duke’s assertion that he would mur- 
der the king in order to gain the throne. 

In spite of Katharine’s forthright prot- 
estations against Wolsey in his presence, 
and her repeated contention of false 
testimony against Buckingham, the ac- 
cused man was found _ guil and 
sentenced to be executed. The duke, for- 
bearing toward his enemies, recalled the 
experience of his father, Henry of Buck- 
ingham, who had been betrayed by a serv- 
ant. Henry VII had restored the honor of 
the family by elevating the present duke 
to favor. One difference prevailed between 
the two trials, the duke stated; his father 
had been unjustly dealt with, but he him- 
self had had a noble trial. 

Wolsey, fearing reprisal from Bucking- 
ham’s son, sent him to Ireland asa deputy; 
then, incensed and uneasy because of 
Katharine’s open accusations, he pricked 
the king’s conscience by questions regard- 
ing his marriage to Katharine, who had 
been the widow of Henry's brother. 
Wolsey furthered his cause against Kath- 
arine by arousing Henry's interest in 
Anne Boleyn, whom the king met at a gay 
ball given by the cardinal. 
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The plan followed by Wolsey in secur- 
ing a divorce for Henry was not a difficult 
one. In addition to his evident trust of 
Wolsey, the king felt keenly the fact that 
the male children born to him and Kath- 
arine in their twenty years of marriage had 
been stillborn or had died shortly after 
birth. Consequently, there was no male 
heir in direct succession. 

The cardinal’s final step to be rid of his 
chief adversary at court was to appeal to 
the pope for a royal divorce. When Cardi- 
nal Campeius arrived from Rome as 
counsel to the king, Katharine appeared 
in her own defense. But Wolsey had once 
more resorted to perjured witnesses. Re- 
questing counsel, Katharine was told by 
Wolsey that the honest and intelligent 
men gathered at the hearing were of her 
choosing. Cardinal Campeius supported 
Wolsey’s stand. 

In speeches of magnificent dignity and 
honesty, Katharine denounced the politi- 
cal treachery that had caused her so much 
unhappiness. Later, however, Katharine, 
expelled from the court and sequestered in 
Kimbolton, was able to feel compassion for 
Wolsey when informed that he had died 
in ill-repute; and her undying devotion to 
Henry was indicated in her death note to 
him. Altruistic to the last, she made as her 
final request to the king the maintenance 
of the domestics who had served her so 
faithfully. Her strength to tolerate the in- 
justices she had endured Jay in her trust 
in a Power which, she said, could not be 
corrupted by a king. 

But ambition overrode itself in Wol- 
sey’s designs for power. His great pride 
had caused him to accumulate greater 
wealth than the king’s, to use an inscrip- 
tion, Ego et Rex meus, which subordi- 
nated the king to the cardinal, and to have 
a British coin stamped with a cardinal’s 
hat. These, among many other offenses, 
were of little importance compared with 
Wolsey’s double-dealing against the king 
in the divorce proceedings. Because Wol- 
sey feared that Henry would marry Anne 
Boleyn instead of seeking a royal alliance 
in France, Wolsey asked the pope to delay 


the divorce. When his letter was delivered 
by mistake to the king, Wolsey, con- 
fronted with the result of his own care- 
lessness, showed the true _ tenacious 
character of the ambitious climber. Al- 
though he realized that his error was his 
undoing, he attempted to ingratiate him- 
self once more with the king. 

He was too late to save himself. He 
could instigate the unseating and banish- 
ment of subordinates and he could 
maneuver to have the queen sequestered, 
but Henry wished no meddling with his 
marital affairs. Repentant that he had not 
served God with the effort and fervor with 
which he had served the king, Wolsey left 
the court, a broken-spirited man. He was 
later arrested in York, to be returned for 
arraignment before Henry. He was saved 
the humiliation of trial, however, for he 
died on the way to London. 

Henry, shortly after the divorce, se- 
cretly married Anne Boleyn. After Wol- 
sey’s death she was crowned queen with 
great pomp. Cranmer, the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, became Henry’s 
chief adviser. 

Jealousy and rivalry did not disappear 
from the court with the downfall of Wol- 
sey. Charging heresy, Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, set out to undermine Cran- 
mer’s position with the king. Accused as 
an arch heretic, Cranmer was brought to 
trial. Henry, trusting his favorite, gave 
him the royal signet ring which he was 
to show to the council if his entreaties and 
reasoning failed with his accusers. Cran- 
mer, overcome by the king’s kindness, 
wept in gratitude. 

As he stood behind a curtain near the 
council room, the king heard Gardiner’s 
charges against Cranmer. When Gardiner 
ordered Cranmer to the Tower, stating 
that the council was acting on the pleas- 
ure of the king, the accused man produced 
the ring and insisted upon his right to 
appeal the case to the king. Realizing 
that they had been tricked by a ruse which 
Wolsey had used for many years, the 
nobles were penitent. Appearing before 
the council, Henry took his seat at the 
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table to condemn the assemblage for their 
tactics in dealing with Cranmer. After 
giving his blessings to those present and 
imploring them to be motivated in the 
future b Wier and love, he asked Cran- 
mer to godfather to the daughter re- 
cently born to Anne Boleyn. 

At the christening Cranmer prophesied 


that the child, Elizabeth, would be wise 
and virtuous, that her life would be a 
pattern to all princes who knew her, and 
that she would be loved and feared be- 
cause of her goodness and her strength. 
He said that she would rule long and eve 
day of her reign would be blessed wi 
good deeds. 


HENRY THE FOURTH, PART ONE 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 


Time of plot: 1400-1405 
Locale: England 
First presented: 1596 


Principal characters: 


Kinc Henry THE FourTH 


Henry, Prince of Wales 


Joun oF Lancaster, another son of the king 

Eart or WESTMORELAND, and 

Sm Water Buiunt, members of the faaeeuaa 

Horspur, son of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland 

Tuomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, Hotspur’s uncle 

Epmunp Mortimer, Earl of March, Hotspur’s brother-in-law and 


claimant to the throne 


Sm Joun Farstarr, a bibulous knight 
Mistress Quick y, hostess of the Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap 


Critique: 

In Part I of The History of King Henry 
IV historical details and dramatic se- 
quences involving affairs of state are sec- 
ondary to the comic aspects of the plot. 
Falstaff, Shakespeare’s best humorous 
character, is the figure whose entrances 
have been anticipated by audiences of 
every period. Here, within a historical 
framework, humor exists for its own sake, 
and in no sense are the humorous details a 
subplot to the activities of the Crown. 
Woven into and between the scenes of 
court and military affairs, the antics of 
Falstaff and his mates created a suitable 
atmosphere for showing Prince Henry’s 
character. He entered into their tricks and 
zaniness with an abandon equal to the 
irresponsibility of the commonest of the 
group. Falstaff’s lies, thieving, drinking, 
and debauchery made him the butt of re- 
peated ludicrous situations. He used any 
teverse to the advantage of obtaining an- 


other bottle of sack, of gratifying his ego 
by attracting the attention of his cohorts, 
or of endearing himself, with his sly ras- 
cality, to the prince. Because of Falstaff, 
comedy and history join in this play. 


The Story: 


King Henry, conscience-stricken be- 
cause of his part in the murder of King 
Richard II, his predecessor, planned a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. He declared to 
his lords that war had been banished from 
England and that peace would reign 
throughout the kingdom. 

But there were those of differing opin- 
ions. Powerful barons in the North re- 
mained disaffected after the accession of 
the new king. Antagonized by his failure 
to keep promises made when he claimed 
the throne, they recruited forces to main- 
tain their feudal rights. In fact, as Henry 
announced plans for his expedition to the 
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Holy Land, he was informed of the brutal 
murder of a thousand persons in a fray 
between Edmund Mortimer, proclaimed 
by Richard as heir to the crown, and Glen- 
dower, a Welsh rebel. Mortimer was taken 
prisoner. A messenger also brought word 
of Hotspur’s success against the Scots at 
Holmedon Hill. The Kony expressed his 
commendation of the young knight and 
his regrets that his own son, Prince Henry, 
was so irresponsible and carefree. 

But King Henry, piqued by Hotspur’s 
refusal to release to him more than one 

risoner, ordered a council meeting to 
ring the overzealous Hotspur to terms. 
At the meeting Henry refused to ransom 
Mortimer, the pretender to the throne, 
held by Glendower. In turn, Hotspur re- 
fused to release the prisoners taken at 
Holmedon Hill, and Henry threatened 
more strenuous action against Hotspur 
and his kinsmen. 

In a rousing speech Hotspur appealed 
to the power and nobility of Northumber- 
land and Worcester and urged that they 
undo the wrongs of which they were 

ilty in the dethronement and murder 
of Richard and in aiding Henry instead 
of Mortimer to the crown. Worcester 
promised to help Hotspur in his cause 
against Henry. Worcester’s plan would 
involve the aid of Douglas of Scotland, to 
be sought after by Hotspur, of Glendower 
and Mortimer, to be won over through 
Worcester’s efforts, and of the Archbishop 
te ae to be approached by Northumber- 
and. 

Hotspur’s boldness and impatience 
were shown in his dealing with Glen- 
dower as they, Mortimer, and Worcester 
discussed the future division of the king- 
dom. Hotspur, annoyed by the tedium of 
Glendower’s personal account of his own 
ill-fated birth and by the uneven distribu- 
tion of land, was impudent and rude. 
Hotspur was first a soldier, then a gen- 
tleman. 

In the king’s opinion, Prince Henry 
was quite lacking in either of these at- 
tributes. In one of their foolish pranks Sir 


John Falstaff and his riotous band had 


tobbed some travelers at Gadshill, only to 
be set upon and put to flight by the prince 
and one companion. Summoning the 
prince from the Boar's Head Tavern, the 
king urged his son to break with the un- 
desirable company he kept, chiefly the 
ne’er-do-well Falstaff. Contrasting young 
Henry with Hotspur, the king pointed out 
the military achievements of Northumber- 
land’s heir. Congenial, high-spirited 
Prince Henry, remorseful because of his 
father’s lack of confidence in him, swore 
his allegiance to his father and declared 
he would show the king that in time of 
crisis Hotspur’s glorious deeds would 
prove Hotspur no better soldier than 
Prince Henry. To substantiate his pledge, 
the prince took command of a detach- 
ment that would join ranks with other 
units of the royal army—Blunt’s, Prince 
John’s, Westmoreland’s, and the king’s 
—in twelve days. 

Prince Henry’s conduct seemed to 
change very little. He continued his buf- 
foonery with Falstaff, who had recruited 
a handful of bedraggled, nondescript foot 
soldiers. Falstaff’s contention was that, 
despite their physical condition, they were 
food for powder and that little more could 
be said for any soldier. 

Hotspur’s forces suffered gross reverses 
through Northumberland’s failure, be- 
cause of illness, to organize an army. Also, 
Hotspur’s ranks were reduced because 
Glendower believed the stars not propi- 
tious for him to march at that time. Un- 
daunted by the news of his reduced forces, 
Hotspur pressed on to meet Henry’s army 
of thirty thousand. 

At Shrewsbury, the scene of the battle, 
Sir Walter Blunt carried to Hotspur the 
king’s offer that the rebels’ grievances 
would be righted and that anyone in- 
volved in the revolt would be pardoned if 
he chose a peaceful settlement. In answer 
to the king’s message Hotspur reviewed 
the history of Henry’s double-dealing and 
scheming in the past. Declaring that 
Henry’s lineage should not continue on 
the throne, Hotspur finally promised 
Blunt that Worcester would wait upon 
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the king to give him an answer to his 
offer. 

Henry repeated his offer of amnesty to 
Worcester and Vernon, Hotspur’s ambas- 
sadors. Because Worcester doubted the 
king’s sincerity, on account of previous be- 
trayals, he lied to Hotspur on his return to 
the rebel camp and reported that the king 
in abusive terms had announced his deter- 
mination to march at once against Hot- 
spur. Worcester also reported Prince 
Henry’s invitation to Hotspur that they 
fight a duel. Hotspur gladly accepted the 
challenge. 

As the two armies moved into battle, 
Blunt, mistaken for the king, was slain by 
Douglas, who, learning his error, was 
sorely grieved that he had not killed 
Henry. Douglas, declaring that he would 

et murder the king, accosted him after a 
teins search over the field. He would have 
been successful in his threat had it not 
been for the intervention of Prince Henry, 
who engaged Douglas and allowed the 
king to withdraw from the fray. 

In the fighting Hotspur descended upon 
Prince Henry, exhausted from an earlier 
wound and his recent skirmish with Doug- 
las. When the two young knights fought, 


Hotspur was wounded. Douglas again ap- 
peared, fighting with Falstaff, and de- 
parted after Falstaff had fallen to the 
ground as if he were dead. Hotspur died 
of his wounds and Prince Henry, before 
going off to join Prince John, his brother, 
eulogized Hotspur and Falstaff. The two 
benedictions were quite different. But 
Falstaff had only pretended lifelessness 
to save his life. After the prince’s depar- 
ture he stabbed Hotspur. He declared that 
he would swear before any council that 
he had killed the young rebel. 

Worcester and Vernon were taken pris- 
oners. Because they had not relayed to 
Hotspur the peace terms offered ap the 
king, they were sentenced to death. 
Douglas, in flight after Hotspur’s death, 
was taken prisoner. Given the king’s per- 
mission to dispose of Douglas, Prince 
Henry ordered that the valiant Scottish 
knight be freed. 

The king sent Prince John to march 
against the forces of Northumberland and 
the Archbishop of York. He and Prince 
Henry took the field against Glendower 
and Mortimer, in Wales. Falstaff had the 
honor of carrying off the slain Hotspur. 


HENRY THE FOURTH, PART TWO 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 

Time of plot: 1405-1413 

Locale: England 

First presented: 1597 


Principal characters: 


Kine Henry THe Fourts 


Henry, Prince of Wales 


Jorn or Lancaster, another son of the kin 

Eart or WEsTMORELAND, a member of the ing’s party 
Eart or NorTHumMBERLAND, enemy of the king 

Sm Joun Farsrarr, a riotous old knight 


SHALLOw, a country justice 


‘THe Lorp Cuter Justice, judge of the King’s Bench 
Mistress Quickty, hostess of the Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap 


Critique: 


As in The History of King Henry IV, 
Part I, comedy is an outstanding feature 
of this sequel. The same devices—puns, 


hyperbole, coarseness—are used to good 
effect, and in the earlier scenes of the play 
the character of Falstaff again sustains the 
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spirit of high comedy. He ambles his way 
through this second part of Henry IV as 
he did in the first, his lying, drinking, and 
chicanery still useful to his own ends. 
In this sequel he becomes further involved 
with Mistress Quickly, and his promise to 
marry her is no more binding than are any 
of his other vows. At the end Falstaff goes 
on breezily promising great things for his 
friends, until his death. The pomp and 
display common to Shakespeare’s his- 
torical chronicles permeate the serious 
parts of the drama, and the deathbed scene 
between Henry IV and Prince Henry is 
generally considered among the best in 
dramatic literature. 


The Story: 


After the battle of Shrewsbury many 
false reports were circulated among the 
penis At last they reached Northum- 

erland, who believed for a time that the 
tebel forces had been victorious. But his 
retainers, fleeing from that stricken field, 
brought a true account ‘of the death of 
Hotspur, Northumberland’s valiant son, 
at the hands of Prince Henry, and of King 
Henry’s avowal to put down rebellion by 
crushing those forces still opposing him. 
Northumberland, sorely grieved by news 
of his son’s death, prepared to avenge that 
loss. Hope lay in the fact that the Arch- 
bishop of York had mustered an army, 
because soldiers so organized, being re- 
sponsible to the Church rather than to a 
military leader, would prove better fighters 
than those who had fled from Shrewsbury 
field. News that the king’s forces of 
twenty-five thousand men had been di- 
vided into three units was encouraging to 
his enemies. 

In spite of Northumberland’s grief for 
his slain son and his impassioned threat 
against the king and Piince Henry, he 
was easily persuaded by his wife and Hot- 
spur’s widow to flee to Scotland, there to 
await the success of his confederates be- 
fore he would consent to join them with 
his army. 

Meanwhile Falstaff delayed in carrying 
out his orders to proceed north and recruit 


troops for the king. Deeply involved with 
Mistress Quickly, he feed his royal com- 
mission to avoid being imprisoned for 
debt. With Prince Henry, who had paid 
little heed to the conduct of the war, he 
continued his riotous feasting and jesting 
until both were summoned to join the 
army marching against the rebels. 

King Henry, aging and weary, had 
been ill for two weeks. Sleepless nights 
had taken their toll on him, and in his 
restlessness he reviewed his ascent to the 
throne and denied, to his lords, the ac- 
cusation of unscrupulousness brought 
against him by the rebels. He was some- 
what heartened by the news of Glen- 
dower’s death. 

In Gloucestershire, recruiting troops at 
the house of Justice Shallow, Faltaft 
grossly accepted bribes and let able- 
bodied men buy themselves out of service. 
The soldiers he took to the war were a 
raggle-taggle lot. 

Prince John of Lancaster, taking the 
field against the rebels, sent word by West- 
moreland to the archbishop that the king’s 
forces were willing to make peace, and he 
asked that the rebel leaders make known 
their ae so that they might be cor- 
rected. 

When John and the archbishop met for 
a conference, John questioned and criti- 
cized the archbishop’s dual role as church- 
man and warrior. Because the rebels 
announced their intention to fight until 
their wrongs were righted, John promised 
redress for all. Then he suggested that the 
archbishop’s troops be disbanded after a 
formal review; he wished to see the sta}- 
wart soldiers that his army would have 
fought if a truce had not been declared. 

His request was granted, but the men, 
excited by the prospect of their release, 
scattered so rapidly that inspection was im- 
possible. Westmoreland, sent to disband 
John’s army, returned to report that the 
soldiers would take orders only from the 
prince. With his troops assembled and 
the enemy’s disbanded, John ordered some 
of the opposing leaders arrested for high 
treason and others, including the arch- 
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bishop, for capital treason. John explained 
that his action was in keeping with his 
promise to improve conditions and that to 
remove rebellious factions was the first 
step in his campaign. The enemy leaders 
were sentenced to death. Falstaff took 
Coleville, the fourth of the rebel leaders, 
who was sentenced to execution with the 
others. 

News of John’s success was brought to 
King Henry as he lay dying, but the vic- 
tory could not gladden the sad old king. 
His chief concern lay in advice and ad- 
monition to his younger sons, Gloucester 
and Clarence, regarding their future con- 
duct, and he asked for unity among his 
sons. Spent by his long discourse, the king 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Prince Henry, summoned to his dying 
father’s bedside, found the king in a 
stupor, with the crown beside him. The 
prince, remorseful and compassionate, ex- 
pressed regret that the king had lived such 
a tempestuous existence because of the 
crown and promised, in his turn, to weat 
the crown graciously. As he spoke, he 
placed the crown on his head and left the 
room. Awaking and learning that the 
prince had donned the crown, King 
Henry immediately assumed that his son 
wished him dead in order to inherit the 
kingdom. Consoled by the prince’s strong 
denial of such wishful thinking, the king 
confessed his own unprincipled behavior 
in gaining the crown. Asking God’s for- 
giveness, he repeated his plan to journey 
to the Holy Land to divert his subjects 


from revolt, and he advised the prince, 
when he should become king, to involve 
his powerful lords in wars with foreign 
powers, thereby relieving the country of 
interna! strife. 

The king’s death caused great sorrow 
among those who loved him and to those 
who feared the prince, now Henry V. A 
short time before, the Lord Chief Justice, 
acting on the command of Henry IV, had 
alienated the prince by banishing Falstaff 
and his band, but the newly crowned king 
accepted the Chief Justice’s explanation 
for his treatment of Falstaff and restored 
his judicial powers. 

Falstaff was rebuked for his conduct by 
Henry who stated that he was no longer 
the person Falstaff had known him to be. 
Until the old knight learned to correct his 
ways, the king banished him, on pain of 
death, to a distance ten miles away from 
Henry’s person. He promised, however, 
that if amends were made Falstaff would 
return by degrees to the king’s good graces. 
Undaunted by that reproof, Falstaff ex- 
plained to his cronies that he yet would 
make them great, that the king’s repri- 
mand was only a front, and that the king 
would send for him and in the secrecy of 
the court chambers they would indulge in 
their old foolishness and plan the ad- 
vancement of Falstaff’s followers. 

Prince John, expressing his admiration 
for Henry’s public display of his changed 
attitude, prophesied that England would 
be at war with France before a year had 
passed. 


HENRY THE SIXTH, PART ONE 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1422-1444 
Locale: England and France 
First presented: c. 1592 
Principal characters: 
Kine Henry VI 


Duxe or Groster, uncle of the king and Protector of the Realm 
Duxe oF BepForp, uncle of the ra and Regent of France 


Henry Beaurorr, Bishop of Winc 


ester, afterward cardinal 


RicHarp PLANTAGENET, who becomes Duke of York 
Joun Beaurort, Earl of Somerset 
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Ear oF SuFFOLK 


Lorp Tatsor, a general, afterward Earl of Shrewsbury 
Cuartes, the Dauphin, afterward King of France 

Tue BasTarp oF OrveEans, a French general 
Marcaret oF Anjou, afterward married to King Henry 
Joan La Puce te, commonly called Joan of Arc 


Critique: 

Replete with political intrigue, courtly 
pomp, grandeur of battle, and the mys- 
tery of witchcraft, King Henry the Sixth, 
Part I, is typically Shakespearean historical 
drama. Also typical, but more flagrant 
than in most of the other history chroni- 
cles are the playwright’s gross distortions 
and inaccuracies in historical detail. A dis- 
tinguishing factor in the play is the fuller 
use of melodramatic devices to further 
character development in instances in 
which military prowess or statecraft are 
hardly adequate. Typical, atypical, or dis- 
tinctive, Henry the Sixth is a rousing play, 
either in print or upon stage. It is a revi- 
sion of an earlier drama, known by 
Shakespeare. 


The Story: 


The great nobles and churchmen of 
England gathered in Westminster Abbey 
for the state funeral of King Henry V, 
hero of Agincourt and conqueror of 
France. The eulogies of Gloster, Bedford, 
Exeter, and the Bishop of Winchester, 
profound and extensive, were broken off 
by messengers bringing reports of Eng- 
lish defeat and failure in France, where 
the Dauphin, taking advantage of King 
Henry’s illness, had raised the standards 
of revolt. The gravest defeat reported was 
the imprisonment of Lord Talbot, general 
of the English armies. Bedford swore to 
avenge his loss. Gloster said that he would 
also hasten military preparations and pro- 
claim young Prince Henry, nine months 
old, King of England. The Bishop of Win- 
chester, disgruntled because the royal 
dukes had asked neither his advice nor 
aid, planned to seize the king’s person 
and ingratiate himself into royal favor. 

In France, the Dauphin and his gen- 
erals, discussing the conduct of the war, 
attempted to overwhelm the depleted Eng- 


lish forces. Although outnumbered and 
without leaders, the English fought val- 
iantly and tenaciously. Hope of victory 
came to the French, however, when the 
Bastard of Orleans brought to the Dau- 
phin’s camp a soldier-maid, Joan’ La Pu- 
celle, described as a holy young girl with 
God-given visionary powers. The Dau: 
phin’s attempt to trick her was unsuccess- 
ful, for she recognized him although 
Reignier, Duke of Anjou, stood in the 
Dauphin’s place. Next she vanquished the 
prince in a duel to which he challenged 
her in an attempt to test her military skill. 

The followers of the Duke of Glostex 
and the Bishop of Winchester rioted in 
the London streets, as dissension between 
Church and State grew because of Win- 
chester’s efforts to keep Gloster from see- 
ing young Henry. The Mayor of London 
proclaimed against the unseemly conduct 
of the rioters. 

When the English and the French 
fought again, Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Thomas Gargrave, the English leaders, 
were killed by a gunner in ambush. Mean- 
while Lord Talbot, greatly feared by the 
French, had been ransomed in time to 
take command of English forces in the 
siege of Orleans. Enraged by the death 
of Salisbury, Talbot fought heroically, on 
one occasion with La Pucelle herself. At 
last the English swarmed into the town 
and put the French to rout. Talbot or- 
dered Salisbury’s body to be carried into 
the public market place of Orleans as a 
token of his revenge for that lord’s murder. 

The Countess of Auvergne invited 
Lord Talbot to visit her in her castle. Fear- 
ing chicanery, Bedford and Burgundy 
tried to keep him from going into an en- 
emy stronghold, but Talbot, as strong- 
willed as he was brave, ignored their 
pleas. He did whisper to his captain, how- 
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ever, certain instructions concerning his 
visit. 

On his arrival at Auvergne Castle the 
countess announced that she was making 
him her prisoner in order to save France 
from further scourges. Talbot proved his 
wit by completely baffling the countess 
with double talk and by signaling his sol- 
diers, who stormed the castle, ate the food 
and drank the wine, and then won the 
favor of the countess with their charming 
manner;rs. 

In addition to continued internal strife 
resulting from Gloster’s and Winchester’s 

ersonal ambitions, new dissension arose 
Reicen Richard Plantagenet and the 
Earl of Somerset. Plantagenet and his fol- 
lowers chose a white rose as their symbol, 
Somerset and his supporters a red rose, 
and in the quarrel of these two men the 
disastrous Wars of the Roses began. In 
the meantime Edmund Mortimer, the 
rightful heir to the throne, who had been 
imprisoned when King Henry IV usurped 
the crown some thirty years before, was 
released from confinement. He urged his 
nephew, Richard Plantagenet, to restore 
the family to the rightful position the 
Plantagenets deserved. 

Youthful King Henry VI, after making 
Plantagenet Duke of York, much to the 
displeasure of Somerset, was taken to 
France by Gloster and other lords to be 
crowned King of France. In Paris, 'Tal- 
bot’s chivalry and prowess were rewarded 
when he was made Earl of Shrewsbury. 

In preparation for the battle at Rouen, 
La Pucelle won Burgundy over to the 
cause of France by playing upon his van- 
ity and appealing to what she termed his 
sense of justice, The immaturity of the 
king was revealed in his request that Tal- 
bot go to Burgundy and chastise him for 
his desertion. 

The Duke of York and the Earl of 
Somerset finally brought their quarrel to 
the king, who implored them to be friend- 
ly for England’s sake. He pointed out that 
disunity among the English lords would 
only weaken their stand in France. To 


show how petty he considered their differ- 


ences he casually put on a red rose, the 
symbol of Somerset's faction, and ex- 
plained that it was merely a flower and 
that he loved one of his rival kinsmen as 
much as the other. He appointed York a 
regent of France and ordered both him 
and Somerset to supply Talbot with men 
and supplies for battle. Then the king and 
his party returned to London. 

The king’s last assignment to his lords 
in France was Talbot’s death knell; Som- 
erset, refusing to send horses with which 
York planned to supply Talbot, accused 
York of self-aggrandizement. York, in 
turn, blamed Somerset for negligence. As 
their feud continued, Talbot and his son 
were struggling valiantly against the bet- 
ter-equipped, more fully manned French 
army at Bordeaux. After many skirmishes 
Talbot and his son were slain and the 
English suffered tremendous _ losses. 
Flushed with the triumph of their great 
victory, the French leaders planned to 
march on to Paris. 

In England, meanwhile, there was talk 
of a truce, and the king agreed, after a 
moment of embarrassment because of his 
youth, to Gloster’s proposal that Henry 
accept in marriage the daughter of the 
Earl of Armagnac, a man of affluence and 
influence in France. This alliance, de- 
signed to effect a friendly peace between 
the two countries, was to aes 
in France by Cardinal Beaufort, former 
Bishop of Winchester, who, in sending 
money to the pope to pay for his cardinal- 
ship, stated that his ecclesiastical position 
gave him status equal to that of the lofti- 
est peer. He threatened mutiny if Gloster 
ever tried to dominate him again. The 
king sent a jewel to seal the contract of 
betrothal. 

The fighting in France dwindled great- 
ly, with the English forces converging for 
one last weak stand. La Pucelle cast a spell 
and conjured up fiends to bolster her mo- 
rale and to assist her in battle, but her 
appeal was to no avail, and York took her 
prisoner. Berated as a harlot and con- 
demned as a witch by the English, La Pu- 
celle pleaded for her life. At first she con- 
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tended that her virgin blood would cry 
for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 
When this appeal failed to move York and 
the Earl of Warwick, she implored them 
to save her unborn child, fathered, she 
said variously, by the Dauphin, the Duke 
of Alengon, and the Duke of Anjou. She 
was condemned to be burned at the stake. 

In another skirmish the Earl of Suffolk 
had taken as his prisoner Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Anjou. Enthralled by 
her loveliness, he was unable to claim 
her for himself because he was already 
married. He finally struck upon the no- 
tion of wooing Margaret for the king. 
After receiving her father’s permission to 
present Margaret’s name to Henry as a 
candidate for marriage, Suffolk went to 


London to petition the king. While 
Henry weighed the matter against the 
consequences of breaking his contract 
with the Earl of Armagnac, Exeter and 
Gloster attempted to dissuade him from 
following Suffolk’s suggestions. Their 
pleas were in vain. Margaret's great cour- 
age and spirit, as described by Suffolk, 
held promise of a great and invincible off- 
spring. 

Terms of peace having been arranged, 
Suffolk was ordered to conduct Margaret 
to England. Suffolk, because he had 
brought Margaret and Henry together, 
planned to take advantage of his oppor- 
tune political position and, through Mar- 
garet, rule youthful Henry and _ his 
kingdom. 


HENRY THE SIXTH, PART TWO 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1444-1455 
Locale: England 
First presented: c. 1592 
Principal characters: 
Kinc Henry VI 


Duke or Groster, his uncle 
Carpinat Beaurort, great-uncle of the king 
Ricuarp PLanraGENeT, Duke of York 


Epwarp, and 
RicHarp, York’s sons 


Duxez or Somerset, leader of the Lancaster faction 
Duxz or Sur Foxx, the king’s favorite 

Eanrt oF SAuispury, a Yorkist 

Eart or Warwick, a Yorkist 


BoLmNcBROKE, a conjurer 


Mareanet, Queen of England 
Exzanor, Duchess of Gloster 
Marcery JourDAIN, a witch 


Critique: 

In addition to those features contained 
in the first part of King Henry the Sixth 
as described in the critique of that play, 
there are in this second part scenes re- 
flecting social implications. These scenes, 
within the limits of the five acts, not only 
make clear the social strata of commoners 
and nobles but also point up the principal 
characters. This fuller realism of histori- 
cal perspective and social content in no 


way diminishes the picture of ambition, 
jealousy, love, and courage among the no- 
bility. As is true of the first part of King 
Henry the Sixth, this drama is a revision 
of an earlier play. 


The Story: 

The Earl of Suffolk, having arranged 
for the marriage of King Henry VI and 
Margaret of Anjou, brought the new 
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queen to England. There was great indig- 
nation when the terms of the marriage 
treaty were revealed. The contract called 
for an eighteen-months’ truce between the 
two countries, the outright gift of the 
duchies of Anjou and Maine to Reignier, 
Margaret’s father, and omission of her 
dowry. As had been redicted earlier, no 
good could come o this union, since 
Henry, at Suffolk’s urging, had broken 
his betrothal to the daughter of the Earl 
of Armagnac. But Henry, pleased by his 
bride’s beauty, gladly accepted the treaty 
and elevated Suffolk, the go-between, to a 
dukedom. 

The voices were hardly still from the 
welcome of the new queen before the 
lords, earls, and dukes were expressing 
their ambitions to gain more control in 
affairs of state. The old dissension be- 
tween the Duke of Gloster and Cardinal 
Beaufort continued. The churchman 
tried to alienate others against Gloster by 
saying that Gloster, next in line for the 
crown, needed watching. The Duke of 
Somerset accused the cardinal of seeking 
Gloster’s position for himself. And these 
high ambitions were not exclusively for 
the men. The Duchess of Gloster showed 
great impatience with her husband when 
he said he wished only to serve as Pro- 
tector of the Realm. When she saw that 
her husband was not going to help her 
ambitions to be queen, the duchess hired 
Hume, a priest, to traffic with witche. and 
conjurers in her behalf. Hume accepted 
her money; but he had already been hired 
by Suffolk and the cardinal to work 
against the duchess. 

Queen Margaret’s unhappy life in Eng- 
land, her contempt for the king, and the 
people’s dislike for her soon became ap- 
parent. The mutual hatred she and the 
duchess had for each other showed itself 
in tongue lashings and blows. The duch- 
ess, eager to take advantage of any turn 
of events, indulged in sorcery with Mar- 
gery Jourdain and the notorious Boling- 
broke. Her questions to them, all pertaining 
to the fate of the king and his advisers, 


and the answers which these sorcerers had 
received from the spirit world, were 
confiscated by Buckingham and York 
when they broke in upon a seance. For her 
part in the practice of sorcery the duchess 
was banished to the Isle of Man; | 
Jourdain and Bolingbroke were executed. 

His wife’s deeds brought new slanders 
upon Gloster. In answer to Queen Mar- 
garet’s charge that he was a party to his 
wife’s underhandedness, Gloster, a bro- 
ken man, resigned his position as Protec- 
tor of the Realm. Even after his resigna- 
tion Margaret continued in her attempts 
to turn the king against Gloster. She was 
aided by the other lords, who accused 
Gloster of deceit and crimes against the 
State; but the king, steadfast in his loyalty 
to Gloster, described the former protector 
as virtuous and mild. 

York, whose regency in France had 
been given to Somerset, enlisted the aid 
of Warwick and Salisbury in his fight 
for the crown, his claim being based on 
the fact that King Henry’s grandfather, 
Henry IV, had usurped the throne from 
York’s great-uncle. Suffolk and the cardi- 
nal, to rid themselves of a dangerous rival, 
sent York to quell an uprising in Ire- 
land. Before departing for Ireland, York 
planned to incite rebellion among the 
English through one John Cade, a head- 
strong, warmongering Kentishman. Cade, 
under the name of John Mortimer, the 
name of York’s uncle, paraded his riotous 
followers through the streets of London. 
The rebels, irresponsible and unthinking, 
went madly about the town wrecking 
buildings, killing noblemen who opposed 
them, and shouting that they were headed 
for the palace, where John Cade, the 
rightful heir to the throne, would avenge 
the injustices done his lineage. An aspect 
of the poorly organized rebellion was 
shown in the desertion of Cade’s follow- 
ers when they were appealed to by loyal 
old Lord Clifford. He admonished them 
to save England from needless destruction 
and to expend their military efforts against 
France. Cade, left alone, went wandering 
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about the countryside as a fugitive and 
was killed by Alexander Iden, a squire 
who was knighted for his bravery. 

Gloster, arrested by Suffolk on a charge 
of high treason, was promised a fair trial 
by the king. This was unwelcome news 
to the lords; and when Gloster was sent 
for to appear at the hearing, he was found 
in his bed, brutally murdered and man- 
gled. Suffolk and the cardinal had hired 
the murderers. So was fulfilled the first 
prophecy of the sorcerers, that the king 
would depose and outlive a duke who 
would die a violent death. 

Shortly after Gloster’s death the king 
was called to the bedside of the cardinal, 
who had been stricken by a strange mal- 
ady. There King Henry heard the cardinal 
confess his part in the murder of Gloster, 
the churchman’s bitterest enemy. The 
cardinal died unrepentent. 

Queen Margaret became more out- 
spoken concerning affairs of state, espe- 
cially in those matters on behalf of Suffolk, 
and more openly contemptuous toward 
the king’s indifferent attitude. 

At the request of Commons, led by 
Warwick and Salisbury, Suffolk was ban- 
ished from the country for his part in 
Gloster’s murder. Saying their farewells, 
he and Margaret declared their love for 
each other. Suffolk, disguised, took ship 
to leave the country. Captured by pirates, 
he was beheaded for his treacheries and 
one of his gentlemen was instructed to 
return his body to the king. 

In London, Queen Margaret mourned 


her loss in Suffolk’s death as she caressed 
his severed head. The king, piqued by 
her demonstration, asked her how she 
would react to his death. Diplomatically 
evasive, she answered that she would not 
mourn his death; she would die for him. 
The witch had prophesied Suffolk’s 
death: she had said that he would die by 
water. 

Returning from Ireland, York planned 
to gather forces on his way to London 
and seize the crown for himself. Because 
he also stated his determination to remove 
Somerset, his adversary in court matters, 
the king tried to appease the rebel by 
committing Somerset to the Tower. Hear- 
ing that his enemy was in prison, York 
ordered his army to disband. 

His rage was all the greater, therefore, 
when he learned that Somerset had been 
restored to favor. The armies of York 
and Lancaster prepared to battle at Saint 
Albans, where Somerset, after an attempt 
to arrest York for capital treason, was 
slain by crookbacked Richard Plantagenet, 
York’s son. Somerset’s death fulfilled the 
prophecies of the witch, who had also 
foretold that Somerset should shun cas- 
tles, that he would be safer on sandy 
plains. With his death the king and queen 
fled. Salisbury, weary from battle but un- 
daunted, and Warwick, proud of York’s 
victory at Saint Albans, pledged their sup- 
port to York in his drive for the crown, 
and York hastened to London to forestall 
the king’s intention to summon Parlia- 
ment into session. 


HENRY THE SIXTH, PART THREE 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
ime of plot: 1455-1471 
Locale: England and France 
First presented: c. 1592 
Principal characters: 
Kune Henry VI 


Epwarp, Prince of Wales, his son 


Lours XI, King of France 


Ricwarp PLANTAGENET, Duke of York 
Epwarp, York’s son, afterward King Edward IV 
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Epmunp, York’s son, Earl of Rutland 

Gerorce, York’s son, afterward Duke of Clarence 
Ricuarp, York’s son, afterward Duke of Gloster 
Lorp Hastings, of the Duke of York’s party 
Tue Ear or Warwick, a king-maker 
MarcabkerT, Queen of England 

Lorp Ci1FForp, Margaret's ally 

Lapy Grey, afterward Edward IV’s queen 

Lavy Bona, sister of the Queen of France 


Critique: 

Although the third part of King Henry 
the Sixth is not a tragedy in the classical 
sense, it is more poignant than many 
tragic dramas. A revision of an earlier 
play, it is an outstanding example of writ- 
ing for unity of impression. Infinite and 
unswerving ambition in the characters, 
and situations of plot closely knit to re- 
veal this unrelenting aggression are al- 
ways apparent, making this play a mas- 
terpiece of gripping drama. The plot is 
so developed that King Henry is made 
a pawn to the wishes of others. The char- 
acterization is handled with finesse, an 
occasional line by King Henry showing 
his true nature. The labels frequently 

iven him —“poltroon,” “weak-willed,” 

“willy-nilly’—are unjust and misapplied. 
Shakespeare’s King Henry in this third 
part is a man caught in the mesh of cir- 
cumstances and required to exhibit the 
qualities of leadership, when his only 
wish was for contentment and tranquil- 
lity. Henry’s was a life spent in quiet 
desperation. 


The Story: 


In the House of Parliament, York, his 
sons, and the Earl of Warwick rejoiced 
over their success at Saint Albans. Riding 
hard, the Yorkists had arrived in London 
ahead of the routed king, and Henry, en- 
tering with his lords, was filled with con- 
sternation when he saw York alread 
seated on the throne, to which Ti eucal 
had conducted him. Some of the king’s 
followers were sympathetic toward York 
and others were fearful of his power; the 
two attitudes resulted in defection in the 
royal ranks. Seeing his stand weakened, 
the king attempted to avert disorder by 


disinheriting his own son and by pledging 
the crown to York and his sons, on the 
condition that York stop the civil war and 
remain loyal to the king during his life- 
trme. 

Annoyed by the reconciliation and con- 
temptuous toward the king because of her 
son’s disinheritance, Margaret deserted 
the king and raised her own army to pro- 
tect her son’s rights to the throne. The 
queen’s army marched against York’s cas- 
tle as York was sending his sons to recruit 
forces for another rebellion. York’s sons 
had persuaded their father that his oath 
to the king was not binding because his 
contract with the king had not been made 
in due course of law before a magistrate. 

In a battle near Wakefield, Lord Clif- 
ford and his soldiers killed Rutland, York’s 
young son, and soaked a handkerchief in 
his blood. Later, as he joined Margaret's 
victorious army, which outnumbered 
York’s soldiers ten to one, Lord Clifford 
gave York the handkerchief to wipe away 
his tears as he wept for his son’s death. 
York’s sorrow was equaled by his humili- 
ation at the hands of Margaret, who, after 
taking him prisoner, put a paper crown 
on his head that he might reign from the 
molehill where she had him placed to be 
jeered by the soldiers. Clifford and Mar- 
garet stabbed the Duke of York and be- 
headed him. His head was set on the 
gates of York. 

Hearing of the defeat of York’s forces, 
Warwick, taking the king with him, set 
out from London to fight Queen Mar- 
garet at Saint Albans. Warwick's quali- 
ties as a general were totally offset by the 
presence of the king, who was unable to 
conceal his strong affection for Margaret, 
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and Warwick was defeated. Edward and 
Richard, York’s sons, joined Warwick in 
a march toward London. 

King Henry, ever the righteous mon- 
arch, forswore any part in breaking his 
vow to York and declared that he pre- 
ferred to leave his son only virtuous deeds, 
rather than an ill-gotten crown. At the 
insistence of Clifford and Margaret, how- 
ever, the king knighted his son as the 
Prince of Wales. 

After a defiant parley, the forces met 
again between Towton and Saxton. The 
king, banned from battle by Clifford and 
Margaret because of his antipathy to war 
and his demoralizing influence on the sol- 
diers, sat on a distant part of the field la- 
menting the course affairs had taken in 
this bloody business of murder and de- 
ceit. He saw the ravages of war when a 
father bearing the body of his dead son 
and a son with the body of his dead fa- 
ther passed by. They had unknowingly 
taken the lives of their loved ones in the 
fighting. As the rebel forces, led by War- 
wick, Richard, and Edward approached, 
the king, passive to danger and indifferent 
toward his own safety, was rescued by 
the Prince of Wales and Margaret before 
the enemy could reach him. He was sent 
to Scotland for safety. 

After a skirmish with Richard, Clifford 
fled to another part of the field, where, 
weary and worn, he fainted and died. His 
head, severed by Richard, replaced York’s 
head on the gate. The Yorkists marched 
on to London. Edward was proclaimed 
King Edward IV; Richard was made 
Duke of Gloster, and George, Duke of 
Clarence. 

King Edward, in audience, heard Lady 
Grey’s case for the return of confiscated 
lands taken by Margaret’s army at Saint 
Albans, where Lord Grey was killed fight- 
ing for the York cause. The hearing, 
marked by Richard’s and George’s dissat- 
isfaction with their brother’s position and 
Edward’s lewdness directed at Lady Grey, 
ended with Lady Grey's betrothal to Ed- 
ward. Richard, resentful of his hump- 
back, aspired to the throne. His many de- 


privations resulting from his physicai con- 
dition, he felt, justified his ambition; he 
would stop at no obstacle in achieving his 
ends. 

Bécause of their great losses, Margaret 
and the prince went to France to appeal 
for aid from King Louis XI, who was 
kindly disposed toward helping them 
maintain the crown. The French mon- 
arch’s decision was quickly changed at 
the appearance of Warwick, who had ar- 
tived from England to ask for the hand 
of Lady Bona for King Edward. War- 
wick’s suit had been granted, and Mar- 
garet’s request denied, when a messenger 
brought letters announcing King Ed- 
ward's marriage to Lady Grey. King Louis 
and Lady Bona were insulted; Margaret 
was overjoyed. Warwick, chagrined, with- 
drew his allegiance to the House of York 
and offered to lead French troops against 
Edward. He promised his older daughter 
in marriage to Margaret’s son as a pledge 
of his honor. 

At the royal palace in London, family 
loyalty was broken by open dissent when 
King Edward informed his brothers that 
he would not be bound by their wishes. 
Told that the prince was to marry War- 
wick’s older daughter, the Duke of Clar- 
ence announced that he intended to marry 
the younger one. He left, taking Somer- 
set, one of King Henry’s faction, with him. 
Richard, seeing in an alliance with Ed- 
ward an opportunity for his own advance- 
ment, remained; and he, Montague, and 
Hastings pledged their support to King 
Edward. 

When the French forces reached Lon- 
don, Warwick took Edward prisoner. The 
king-maker removed Edward’s crown and 
took it to re-crown King Henry, who had, 
in the meantime, escaped from Scotland, 
only to be delivered into Edward’s hands 
and imprisoned in the ‘Tower. Henry del- 
egated his royal authority to Warwick 
and the Duke of Clarence, in order that 
he might be free from the turmoil attend- 
ant upon his reign. 

Richard and Hastings freed Edward 


from his impriscnment. They formed an 
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army in York; and while Warwick and 
Clarence, who had learned of Edward’s 
release, were making preparations for de- 
fense, Edward, marching upon London, 
again seized King Henry and sent him 
to solitary confinement in the Tower. 

Edward made a surprise attack on War- 
wick near Coventry, where Warwick’s 
forces were soon increased by the appear- 
ance of Oxford, Montague, and Somerset. 
The fourth unit to join Warwick was led 
by Clarence who took the red rose, the 
symbol of the House of Lancaster, from 
his hat and threw it into Warwick’s face. 
Clarence accused Warwick of duplici 
and announced that he would fight be- 
side his brothers to preserve the House of 
York. Warwick, a valiant soldier to the 
end, was wounded by King Edward and 
died soon afterward. Montague was also 
killed. 

When Queen Margaret and her son ar- 


rived from France, the prince won great 
acclaim from Margaret and the lords for 
his spirited vow to hold the kingdom 
against the Yorkists. Defeated at Tewkes- 
bury, however, the prince was cruelly 
stabbed to death by King Edward and his 
brothers. Margaret pleaded with them to 
kill her too, but they chose to punish her 
with life. She was sent back to France, 
her original home. After the prince had 
been killed, Richard of Gloster stole off 
to London, where he assassinated King 
Henry in the Tower. Again he swore to 
get the crown for himself. 

The Yorkists were at last supreme. Ed- 
ward and Queen Elizabeth, with their in- 
fant son, regained the throne. Richard, 
still intending to seize the crown for him- 
self, saluted the infant with a Judas kiss, 
while Edward stated that they were now 
to spend their time in stately triumphs, 
comic shows, and pleasures of the court. 


A HIGH WIND RISING 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Elsie Singmaster (Mrs. E. S. Lewars, 1879-1958) 


Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1728-1755 

Locale; Pennsylvania 

First published: 1942 


Principal characters: 


ANNA SaBiLiA SCHANTZ, a pioneer matriarch 
Jonann SepastiaNn Scuantz, her grandson 
Orrizia Zimmer, a young German immigrant, loved by Sebastian 


Marcaretra, and 
Gertraup, their twins 


Conrap WEIsER, a famous interpreter and Indian agent 
SHEKELLIMY, an Oneida chief, friend of Weiser 
SKELET, a half-friendly, half-treacherous Delaware 


Critique: 

A High Wind Rising deals with a phase 
of American history which most writers 
have neglected. It is a story of: the 
Pennsylvania settlements beyond the 
Schuylkill during the decisive years when 
French and English battled for control of 
the Ohio and Conrad Weiser helped to 
determine the fate of a continent by keep- 
ing the Six Nations loyal to their British 


allies. The writer brings the period dra- 
matically to life in her characterizations of 
pioneers like Conrad Weiser and Sebas- 
tian Schantz, of frontier women like 
resourceful, devoted Anna Sabilla. Those 
people live with no self-conscious sense 
of national destiny, as do so man 
pioneers in lesser fiction. Their lives iL 
lustrate what must have been the daily 


A HIGH WIND RISING by Elsie Singmaster. By permission of the author and th blish Hough 
Mifflin Co. Copyright, 1942, by Elsie Singmaster Lewars. oe a eae 
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life of the frontier, the hardships and 
dangers that they faced no more than a 
part of their everyday existence. Other 
figures great in Pennsylvania annals are 
more briefly viewed in this crowded canvas 
of people and events—Benjamin Franklin, 
James Logan, John Bertram, Henry 
Melchior Muhlenburg, Lewis Evans. The 
passing of time and the pressures of his- 
tory shape the plot, but the story itself is 
as simple and realistic as homely family 
legend. The novel is an example of the 
historical chronicle at its best. 


The Story: 


In 1728, Conrad Weiser, white clan 
brother of the Mohawks, saw Owkwari- 
owira—Young Bear—for the first time, a 
naked small boy daubed with clay and 
running wild in Chief Quagnant’s village. 
Weiser, his quick eye seeing pale skin 
under the dirt and grease, bartered for the 
child and took him back to the German 
settlement at Schoharie. Young Bear was 
baptized Johann Sebastian, and found in 
Anna Eye, Conrad’s wife, a second mother. 
The Weisers believed that Bastian was the 
grandson of Anna Sabilla Schantz, whose 
daughter Margaretta had followed an 
English trader into the forest. 

Many of the Schoharie community 
were preparing to move to Pennsylvania, 
where there was rich land for thrifty, in- 
dustrious German settlers. Anna Sabilla 
had already gone to her own cabin in a 
clearing beside the Blue Mountains. 
Sturdy, resolute, she cared for Nicholas, 
her paralyzed brother, tended her garden, 
called all Indians thieves and rascals, but 
fed them when they begged at her door. 
For trader Israel Fitch she carved wooden 
puppets in exchange for salt, cloth, tools. 
Weiser took Bastian to her when he went 
to claim his own lands along the 
Tulpehocken. 

Growing up, Bastian helped his grand- 
mother with plantings and harvests. From 
Skelet, a sickly, humpbacked Indian 
whom Anna Sabilla had nursed back to 
health, he learned the ways of animals and 
the deep woods. When old Nicholas 


died, Bastian moved into his room. Tail 
and strong for his age, he was the man of 
the family at fourteen. 

The chiefs’ road ran through the clear- 
ing, and along the trail Delawares and 
Iroquois traveled to and from the treaty 
councils in Philadelphia. Bastian knew 
them all— old Sassoonan of the Delawares, 
loyal Shekellimy, Weiser’s friend, who 
tuled the Delawares for the Six Nations, 
Seneca, Oneida, and Mohawk spokesmen 
—and they remembered Owkwari-owira. 
Sharp-tongued Anna Sabilla grumbled 
when he talked with them in their own 
tongues, but she raised few objections 
when he went with Weiser and the chiefs 
to Philadelphia for the great council of 
1736. 

The city was finer than Bastian had 
ever imagined it. Whenever he could, he 
left the State House and wandered 
through the streets and along the water- 
front. He saw a shipload of German im- 
migrants and among them a black-haired 
girl whose parents had died at sea. Because 
she had no one to pay her passage, her 
eyes were like those of a hurt deer, and 
he gave all his money to a kindly couple 
who offered to look after her. Bastian 
heard only that her name was Ottilia be- 
fore a runner from Weiser summoned him 
to the council. He went back to look for 
her later, but the immigrants had gone. 

Anna Sabilla hinted that Anna Maria, 
Weiser’s daughter, or the Heils’ blonde 
Sibby would have him quickly enough, 
but Bastian remembered black hair and 
dark eyes. Tramping from clearing to 
clearing looking for her, he found some 
passengers from the ship who remembered 
that she had gone away with a family 
named Wilhelm. Again he went to Phila- 
delphia for a treaty council. There Weiser 
found the girl’s name on a ship’s list— 
Ottilia Zimmer. Bastian’s search led him 
to John Bartram, the Quaker naturalist, 
along the Schuylkill, beyond the Blue 
Mountains. Nowhere did he get word of 
Ottilia or the Wilhelms. Anna Maria 
Weiser became engaged to marry Henry 
Melchior Muhlenburg, a young pastor. 
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Anna Sabilla shook her head over Bastian; 
in her old age she wanted the comfort 
of another woman and children in the 
cabin. 

The chiefs of the Six Nations and dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia met in Lancaster in 1744. Weiser 
was there because he was needed to hold 
the Long House in friendly alliance, 
Bastian because, as the years passed, 
Weiser counted greatly on his help. The 
weather was hot, the noise deafening. 
Weiser and Bastian went to a small inn 
to escape feasting Indians. The waitress 
had black hair and dark eyes. She was 
Ottilia, and she rode home with Bastian 
when the conference ended. Hump- 
backed Skelet ran ahead to tell Anna 
Sabilla that Bastian had found his squaw. 

Settlers were moving beyond the Sus- 
quehanna. While Delawares and Shewan- 
ese signed treaties with the French, Weiser 
worked to keep the Long House neutral. 
Bastian went with him to Logstown on 
the Ohio, where ‘Tanacharison and 
Scarouady promised to keep their tribes 
friendly toward the English. As Bastian 
rode home, neighbors called to him to 
hurry. In the kitchen of the cabin Anna 
Sabilla rocked a cradle in which slept the 
newborn zwillings, Margaretta and Ger- 
traud. At last, said Anna Sabilla, they 
were a real family. 

But winds of violence blew from the 
west. Weiser gave presents at Aughwick, 
at Carlisle, but his arguments, feasts, and 
gifts could not hold the Shewanese and 
the Delawares, angry because their hunt- 
ing grounds had been taken from them. 
General Braddock, marching to force the 
French from the Ohio, was ambushed. 
Fitch, the trader, brought word of burn- 
ings and killings beyond the mountains. 
Because Pennsylvania lay open to war 
parties of French and Indians, Bastian was 
glad when Fitch decided to stay; another 
man might be needed if Indians appeared 
on the Tulpehocken. 

Bastian had gone to help a sick neigh- 


bor when the raiders struck, burning the 
cabin and barn and leaving Fitch’s body 
where it fell. Anna Sabilla, Ottilia, and 
the twins were gone. Pretending ferocity, 
Skelet had taken a small part of Ottilia’s 
scalp and left her unconscious. Anna 
Sabilla and the twins he took with him to 
Kitanning, calling Anna Sabilla his 
squaw. She was indignant, but she real- 
ized that his claims kept her alive and the 
twins safe. 

Reviving, Ottilia wandered through the 
woods for days in company with a small 
boy whose parents had been killed and 
scalped. At last, with other fugitives, she 
made her way to the Moravian settlement 
at Bethlehem. There Bastian found her 
on his journey back from Philadelphia, 
where he and other settlers had gone to 
demand the formation of militia units and 
forts to protect the frontier. Leaving Ot- 
tilia with the Weisers, he joined the gar- 
rison at Fort Henry, built where Anna 
Sabilla’s cabin had once stood. 

One night he and a friend captured a 
young Frenchman who carried the carved 
figure of a little girl, and Bastian, recogniz- 
ing Anna Sabilla’s work, concluded that 
she and the twins were still alive. He 
joined a raiding party marching on 
Kitanning, but Anna Sabilla and the little 
girls were not among the white prisoners 
freed in the attack. 

Anna Sabilla and the twins were al- 
ready on the way home. Knowing that 
Skelet was vain and greedy, she promised 
money if he would guide them back to 
the settlements. They set out, Skelet 
dreaming of the rum and finery he would 
buy with the old woman’s gold. Then, 
worn out by hardships on the trail, he 
died on the ridge above her own clearing. 

Suddenly Anna Sabilla smelled chim- 
ney smoke, heard voices. She ran, urging 
the girls before her. Safe within the stock- 
ade, and grateful, she declared that the 
old humpback had been a rascal but that 
he had been helpful. She intended to bury 
him among her people. 
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THE HILL OF DREAMS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Arthur Machen (1863-1947) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic romance 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1907 


Principal characters: 


Luctan Taytor, a would-be author 
Tue Reverenp Mr. Taytor, Lucian’s father, a rural clergyman 
Annie Morcan, Lucian’s sweetheart 


Critique: 

This novel by Arthur Machen, in part 
an autobiography, received little notice 
when it was published. During the 1920’s, 
after Machen’s books had won him a repu- 
tation, this novel also came in for a share 
of attention and popularity. Machen him- 
self said, in the introduction to a later 
edition of the book, that he had begun it 
as proof to the world and to himself that 
he was indeed a man of letters and that, 
even more important, he had thrown off 
the style of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
whom he had been acctised of imitating, 
and had found a style of his own to express 
his ideas. He also related that the writin 
of the novel was imbedded in the wor 
itself: that many of the trials and weird 
experiences which have been put into the 
life of the fictional Lucian Taylor were, in 
reality, the experiences of Machen him- 
self as he wrote the novel. This novel will 
probably never be a popular one, for it is 
a somewhat difficult study of a highly in- 
troverted character, a man who, while 
searching for a way to express life, lost 
both himself and the power to understand 
humanity. Although such studies are too 
intense and yet too nebulous to appeal to 
a widely diversified body of readers, the 
book is likely to stand as a notable ex- 
ample of its type. 


The Story: 

Lucian Taylor, son of an Anglican 
rector in a rural parish, was an extraordi- 
nary lad, even before he went to school. 


He was both studious and reflective, so 
much so that he was not accepted readily 
by the boys of the neighborhood. When 
Lucian went away to school he did very 
well in his studies, but he formed an 
acute dislike for athletics and for social 
life with his fellow students. In his studies 
he turned toward the less material, prefer- 
ring to learn of the dim Celtic and Roman 
days of Britain, of medieval church his- 
tory, and of works in magic. 

In his fifteenth year Lucian returned to 
his home during the August holidays and 
found it quite changed. His mother had 
died during the previous year, and his 
father’s fortunes had sunk lower and 
lower. As a result his father had become 
exceedingly moody and Lucian spent 
much of his time away from the house. 
His habit was to wander through the roll- 
ing countryside by himself. 

One bright summer afternoon he 
climbed up a steep hillside to the site of 
an old Roman fort. The site was at some 
distance from any human habitation, and 
Lucian felt quite alone. Because of the 
heat, he had an impulse to strip off his 
sweaty clothing and take a nap. He did, 
only to be awakened by someone kissing 
him. By the time he had fully regained his 
senses, the unknown person had disap- 
peared. Lucian was not sure whether some 
supernatural being or Annie Morgan, 
daughter of a local farmer, had awakened 
him thus. 

Soon afterward Lucian went back to 
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school. At last the rector told his son that 
he could nv longer afford to send him to 
school and that matriculation at Oxford 
was out of the question. Lucian was disap- 
pointed, but he settled down to studying 
in his father’s library or wandering about 
the countryside in solitary fashion, as he 
had done during his vacations from 
school. 

As the elder Taylor’s fortunes had de- 
clined, his popularity in the parish had 
diminished. Lucian’s own reputation had 
never been high, and his failure to take a 
job in some respectable business estab- 
lishment turned the local gentry against 
him. Everyone felt that his studies and his 
attempts to write were foolish, since they 
brought in no money. Nor could the 
people understand Lucian’s failure to 
maintain their standards of respectability 
in dress and deportment. 

Lucian felt, however, that he could 
stand beyond such criticism of his habits, 
but his self-respect suffered a blow when 
he tried to sell some of his writings. Pub- 
lishers, refusing to accept his work, 
pointed out to him that what they wanted 
was sentimental fiction of a stereotyped 
kind. Lucian, not wishing to cheapen him- 
self or his literary efforts, refused to turn 
out popular fiction of the type desired. He 
felt that he had to express himself in a 
graver kind of literature. 

Lucian’s social and intellectual loneli- 
ness preyed upon him, plunging hira at 
times into the deepest despair. One after- 
noon, while sunk in a mood of depression, 
he went out for a long walk. By dusk he 
was far from home, or so he thought, and 
in the midst of a wood. Finally fighting 
his way clear of the dense brush, Lucian 
blundered onto a path and there met 
Annie Morgan. She sensed his mood and 
fell in with it. Both of them announced 
their love and pledged one another. Lucian 
went home feeling better than he had in 
months. 

As the days passed Lucian fell into the 
habit of putting himself in a world apart, 
a world of the past, when Rome held 
Britain as a distant province. He dreamed 


that the modern town of Caermaen, near 
which was his father’s rectory, was once 
again the Roman settlement it had been 
centuries before. Lucian called his land of 
make-believe Avallaunius and spent most 
of his time there, peopling it with men 
and women, buildings and customs, that 
he had learned of through his exhaustive 
studies of Roman times in Britain. He 
went wandering through the modern 
town, imagining that the people he met 
and the scenes before his eyes were those 
of ancient times. Even Annie Morgan’s 
announcement that she was going away 
made little impression upon him, for he 
felt that she had accomplished her mis- 
sion in his life by showing him how to 
escape into a better world. 

People wondered at the strange be- 
havior of the young man; even his father, 
not given to noticing anything, became 
worried because Lucian ate little and grew 
thin. People who knew him only by sight 
suspected him of being a drunkard ie 
cause of his odd behavior and absent- 
mindedness. 

But at last Lucian escaped physically 
from Caermaen; he received notice that a 
distant cousin who had lived on the Isle 
of Wight had died and left him two 
thousand pounds. He immediately gave 
five hundred pounds to his father and in- 
vested the remainder for himself. With 
the assurance of a small, regular income, 
Lucian left Caermaen behind and went 
to London. There he felt he could escape 
from the moodiness which had held him 
prisoner in the country. He also hoped 
that the different mental atmosphere 
would prove helpful to him in his at- 
tempts at writing. 

Upon his arrival in the city Lucian 
found himself a single room in a private 
home. He soon settled down to a regular 
existence, writing late each night, sleep- 
ing late in the morning, reading over his 
work of the night before, and walking, in 
the afternoons. His meals were sketchy, 
for he was forced to live on as little as 
fifteen shillings a week. But the regular 
schedule was not to hold for long. His 
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inspiration was not a regular thing, and 
Lucian felt that he had to make his writ- 
ings perfection itself. He threw away as 
much as he wrote. Disappointment over 
his efforts soon began to drive him into 
worse moods than he had known before. 

Having been impressed as a boy by the 
work of De Quincey in Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater, Lucian turned to 
that drug for solace and _ inspiration. 
After he began taking drugs, he knew 
little that was going on in the world about 
him. He spent much of his time lying 
quietly in his room and reliving the past 
in visions. Once he had a real inspiration 
to write; his story about an amber goddess 


was the product of true imagination. But 
publication ‘of the story did little to 
generate ambition and the will to create; 
he was too far gone in his addiction to 
opium. 

A heavy snow and a severe wave of cold 
struck London and southern England, but 
the weather made little impression on him; 
he might just as well have been living in 
a ghost city. Then one night he took too 
much opium. His landlady, not hearing 
him stir for many hours, looked into his 
room and found him dead at his desk, his 
writings spread about him. Even she felt 
little sorrow for him, although he had 


made over his small fortune to her. 


HILLINGDON HALL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Robert Smith Surtees (1803-1864) 
Type of plot: Comic romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: England 

First published: 1845 


Principal. characters: 


Jorn Jorrocxs, a wealthy cockney grocer and sportsman 
Mrs. Jorrocgs, his shrewish wife 
Emma FLaTHER, a country girl 


Mrs. Fratuer, her mother 


Tur Duke or Donxeyron, Jorrocks’ neighbor 
Tue Marouis or Bray, his son 


Critique: 

Hillingdon Hall, Or, The Cockney 
Squire is the final novel of the Jorrocks 
series. Here the emphasis is on country 
life and its charms and oddities. John 
Jorrocks, a London grocer turned sport- 
ing country proprietor and agriculturist, 
is less a clown than he was in previous 
volumes, although he does meet with 
many undignified adventures; and the 
whole tone of the book is more sympa- 
thetic than picaresque. There is some 
good satire in the electioneering scenes 
and in Emma Flather’s attempts to get 
a husband, and some current farming 
fads come in for good-natured ridicule. 
Hillingdon Hall is one of the better con- 
structed works in the series, and the 
cockney speech, as in all of Surtees’ work, 
is accurately represented, 


The Story: 


Hillingdon Hall was a charming ex- 
ample of the old-style manor house with 
its many haphazard additions and types 
of architecture. It was set in a pretty vil- 
lage and the nearby river added to its 
attractions. Mr. Westbury, the former 
owner, had been an old-fashioned gentle- 
man of talent and learning who spent 
his whole time in the country. Since he 
was a kind of patriarch for the district, 
the village wondered after his death who 
would be the new owner of the hall. 

When the carriage drew up at the 
door, curious eyes were fastened on the 
new arrivals. The chaise was covered 
with dust. A package of apple trees lay 
on the roof, the coach boy clutched a 
huge geranium, and flowers and plants 
of all kinds were sticking out of the win- 
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dows. A huge, fat man with roses in his 
back pocket got out, followed by his wife 
in stiff brocade. John Jorrocks, the new 
owner, had arrived. 

Mrs. Flather announced the news to 
her blooming daughter Emma. The two 
ladies thought it would be only neigh- 
borly for them to call right away, espe- 
cially since there might be a son in the 
family. Emma at the time had an under- 
standing with James Blake, who had the 
living at Hillingdon, but she was al- 
ways on the alert for a better match. Mrs. 
Trotter, who was, if anything, quicker at 
gossip than Mrs. Flather, brought the 
news that Jorrocks was old and married 
and had no children. 

Jorrocks tried hard to be a good gen- 
tleman farmer. He visited his tenants 
faithfully but found them a poor lot. 
They could scarcely understand his cock- 
ney accent and they were full of com- 

laints; besides, they knew much more 
than he did about farming. Mrs. Jorrocks 
got on better at first with her country 
folk. Traditionally the lady of Hilling- 
don Hall was the patroness of the local 
school. When she visited the establish- 
ment, she was appalled at the drab uni- 
forms worn by the girls. Forthwith she 
had a friend in London, an actress, de- 
sign new costumes in the Swiss mode. 
These she forced on the protesting girls. 
Unfortunately, when she had a new 
sign put up at the school the speiling 
was bad; it announced to the aa that 
the institution was “founder’d” by Julia 
Jorrocks. 

One memorable day a magnificent 
coach drove up and an impressive foot- 
man left a card from the Duke of Don- 
keyton. The duke fancied himself as a 
ficeRE Thinking that Jorrocks might 

ecome a person of standing, and feeling 
sure that he must be a Whig, the duke 
wanted to make certain of his allegiance. 
The Jorrockses were still more astounded 
to receive an invitation to dine and sta 
the night at Donkeyton. Although mitt 
puzzled by the initials R. S. V. P., Jor- 
tocks wrote a formal acceptance. Mrs. 


Flather and Emma were also invited, but 
characteristically they were thinking of 
the duke’s son, the Marquis of Bray, as 
a possible suitor for Emma. 

On the way to Donkeyton, Jorrocks 
contrived to get in the same carriage with 
Mrs. Flather and squeezed that poor lady 
and stole a kiss or two. He continued his 
boisterous tactics at the castle. The duke 
was much impressed by Jorrocks’ appetite 
for food and drink. After dinner he made 
the mistake of trying to keep up with 
Jorrocks in drinking toasts; consequently, 
he had to retire early and was unable to 
appear in time for breakfast. 

The elegant and effeminate Marquis 
of Bray was quite taken with Emma. He 
fell in with a scheme that Jorrocks and 
the duke had for founding an agricul- 
tural society with Bray as president and 
Jorrocks as vice-president. He readily 
agreed to come to an organizational meet- 
ing, since there he would see Emma 
again. 

The meeting was a great success. Bray 
was horrified at the amount of food put 
away by Jorrocks and his farmers, but 
he did his best to keep up appearances. 
Jorrocks’ speech sounded good, although 
some of the farmers did not follow him 
very well. He advocated the growing of 
pineapples and the making of drain tile 
with sugar as the principal ingredient. 
Bray topped off the occasion by a speech 
lauding the ancient Romans. Afterward 
he was able to visit Emma and capture 
that girl’s willing heart. 

For some time Jorrocks had had as es- 
tate manager a jack-of-all-trades named 
Joshua Sneakington—Sneak for short. 
After he had arranged for fees and bribes 
to add to his income, Sneak thought him- 
self well off. One morning, however, Jor- 
rocks rose very early and decided to make 
a tour of inspection. In a secluded spot 
he came upon Sneak netting pheasants. 
Furious at the trickery, he had Sneak sent 
to jail. His new manager was a doughty 
North Countryman, James Pigg, who had 
been with Jorrocks at Handley Cross. 

The duke showed favor to Jorrocks by 
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giving him a prize bull, which won a 
ribbon at a fair, and by appointing him 
Magistrate. Bray came again to visit, 
mostly to see Emma, but Jorrocks dragged 
him off to a rough farmers’ masquerade. 
Bray, who was a slender youth, made 
the mistake of dressing as a woman. A 
loutish farmer who would not be put 
off tried to kiss him. The boisterous treat- 
ment startled Bray so much that he wan- 
dered off in the night and got lost. He 
came upon a sleeping household and, 
after awaking the inhabitants, found he 
had blundered on the Flather’s house. 
After staying the night with the family, 
he had a chance to flirt with Emma at 
breakfast. 

After that adventure Emma and her 
mother confidently expected an offer 
from Donkeyton. When no word came, 
the desperate Mrs. Flather herself went 
to the castle. The duchess was amused 
at the idea of her son’s marriage with a 
commoner, but the duke was incensed; 
he knew that Bray had conducted him- 
self properly, for he had read Chester- 
field. The son had no voice in the matter 
at all. Later Emma and her mother had 
to admit he had never made an outright 
profession of love. 

The member of Parliament from the 
district died. The duke immediately sent 
out a bid for Bray to fill the vacancy, and 
no opposition was expected. The Anti- 


Corn-Law League wrote several times to 
Bray asking his stand on repeal of the 
grain tariff, but Bray knew nothing 
of the matter and did not reply. 
Thereupon the League put up its own 
candidate, Bill Bowker, a grifting friend 
of Jorrocks. To avoid a campaign, the 
duke bought off Bowker for a thousand 
pounds and endorsed the proposals of 
the League. 

It was a shocking thing for the duke 
to advocate removal of tariffs on grain. 
When next the farmers tried to sell their 
produce at market, they found that prices 
had tumbled. In their anger they put 
forth the willing Jorrocks as their can- 
didate. The duke was hurt that a man 
to whom he had given a bull and whom 
he had elevated to a magistracy should 
run against his son, but Jorrocks was ob- 
durate. At the hustings, although the 
Marquis of Bray won, Jorrocks’ support- 
ers demanded a poll. 

The farmers all worked to get every 
eligible voter to vote. Pigg was a little 
tricky because he persuaded the Quakers 
to vote for Jorrocks on the grounds that 
his candidate was a teetotaler. When the 
votes were counted, Jorrocks won by a 
margin of two. Elated at beating a mar- 
quis, and glad to go back to London, Jor- 
rocks left Pigg in charge of Hillingdon 
Hall and went on to bigger things. 


HIPPOLYTUS 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Euripides (480-406 B.C.) 
Type of plot: Classical tragedy 
Time of plot: Remote antiquity 
Locale: Troezen in Argolis 
First presented: 428 B.C. 
Principal characters: 
Tueszus, King of Athens 


Hierotytus, son of Theseus and Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons 


Praerpra, wife of Theseus 


APHRODITE, oe of physical love 


ARTEMIS, go 

Critique: 
The Hippolytus is probably one of the 
most provocative of Greek tragedies, and 


dess of spiritual love 


Phaedra, despite her comparatively brief 
appearance in the play, is one of the most 
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pitiful of tragic heroines. Hippolytus him- 
self is an insufferable prig; but because 
Phaedra and Theseus are victims of relent- 
less fate our sympathies go out to them. It 
has been said that this play is Euripides’ 
dramatic treatment of the conflict in the 
human between physical and spiritual 
love, although this theory may attribute 
too much importance to the traditional 
rivalry between Aphrodite and Artemis in 
Greek mythology. Racine treated this 
story in the baroque manner in his Phédre. 


The Story: 

Aphrodite, goddess of physical love, be- 
came angry because Hippolytus, offspring 
of an illicit union between Theseus and 
Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, alone 
among the citizens of Troezen refused to 
do her homage. Instead, the youth, tutored 
by holy Pittheus, honored Artemis, god- 
dess of the chase and of spiritual love. To 
punish him for his disdain of love and 
marriage, Aphrodite, jealous of Artemis 
and incensed at his neglect of her altars, 
vowed revenge: she would reveal to The- 
seus the love his wife, Phaedra, had for her 
stepson. 

Some time before, Hippolytus had gone 
to the country of Pandion to be initiated 
into the holy mysteries. There Phaedra, 
seeing him, had fallen in love with the 
handsome youth, and because her heart 
was filled with longing she had dedicated 
a temple to the Cyprian goddess. Poseidon, 
ruler of the sea, had once promised The- 
seus that three of his prayers to the sea god 
should be answered. Through that prom- 
ise Aphrodite planned to accomplish her 
revenge. 

Now it happened that Theseus had 
killed a kinsman, and as punishment for 
his crime he had been exiled for a year in 
Troezen. There Phaedra, who had ac- 
companied her husband when he left 
Athens, was unhappy in her secret love 
for the young huntsman. 

Hippolytus, returning from the chase, 
paid his respects with song and garlands 
before the altar of Artemis. Reminded by 
a servant that an image of Aphrodite stood 


nearby, he answered impatiently that he 
acknowledged the power of the Cyprian 
goddess, but from afar. Dedicated to 
chastity, he had no desire to become her 
devotee. The attendant, after Hippolytus 
had left the shrine, asked Aphrodite to in- 
dulge the young man’s foolish pride. 

Phaedra, meanwhile, moped in her 
hopeless passion for the young prince, so 
much so that her servants expressed deep 
concern over her illness and wondered 
what strange malady affected her. A nurse, 
alarmed at Phaedra’s restiveness and 
petulance, was the most concerned of all. 
When her mistress expressed a desire to 
hunt wild beasts in the hills and to gallop 
horses on the sands, the nurse decided that 
Phaedra was light-headed because she had 
not eaten food for three days. 

At last the nurse swore by the Amazon 
queen who had borne Theseus a son that 
Phaedra would be a traitor to her own 
children if she let herself sicken and die. 
At the mention of Hippolytus’ name 
Phaedra started; then she moaned piti- 
fully. Thinking how horrible it was that 
she had been stricken with love for her 
husband’s son, she bewailed the unnatural 
passions of her Cretan house. At the 
nurse’s urging she finally confessed her 
true feelings for her stepson. The nurse, 
frightened at the thought of the con- 
sequences possible because of that sinful 
passion, was horrified. The attendants 
mourned at what the future seemed to 
hold for all concerned. Phaedra told them 
that she was determined to take her own 
life in order to preserve her virtue and to 
save Theseus from shame. 

But the nurse, having reconsidered, ad- 
vised her mistress to let matters take a 
natural course; she would offend Aphro- 
dite if she were to resist her love for 
Hippolytus. Phaedra was quite scandal- 
ized, however, when the nurse suggested 
that she even see Hippolytus. The nurse 
said that she had a love charm that would 
end Phaedra’s malady. As it turned out, 
the potion was ineffectual without a word 
from Hippolytus’ mouth or an item of his 
clothing or personal belongings. 
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Phaedra’s attendants melodically in- 
voked Aphrodite not to look askance upon 
them in their concern for their mistress. 

The nurse, eager to aid the lovesick 
woman, went to Hippolytus and told him 
of Phaedra’s love. The young huntsman, 
shocked, rebuked the nurse for a bawd and 
expressed his dislike for all mortal woman- 
kind. Phaedra, having overheard her 
stepson’s angry reproaches and his con- 
demnation of all women, feared that her 
secret would be revealed. To make Hip- 
polytus suffer remorse for her death, she 
hanged herself. 

Theseus, who had been away on a jour- 
ney, returned to discover that Phaedra had 
taken her life. Grief-stricken, he became 
enraged when he read a letter clenched 
in his dead wife’s hand. In it she wrote 
that Hippolytus had caused her death by 
his attempts to ravish her. Wild with sor- 
row and rage, Theseus called upon 
Poseidon to grant the first of his requests: 
he asked the god to destroy Hippolytus 
that very day. His attendants, shocked, 
aii to be calm, to consider the 
welfare of his house, and to withdraw 
his request. 

Hippolytus, returning at that moment, 
encountered his father and was mystified 
by the passionate words of Theseus. 
Standing over the body of his dead wife, 
the king reviled his bastard son and 
showed him the letter Phaedra had 
written. Hippolytus, proudly defending 
his innocence, said that he had never 
looked with carnal desire upon any woman. 
Theseus, refusing to believe his son’s 
protestations, banished the young man 
from his sight. Hippolytus departed, still 
insisting to his friends that he was the 
purest of mortals. 

Going down to the seashore, Hippolytus 


THE HISTORY OF 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Daniel Defoe (1661?-1731) 
Type of plot: Picaresque adventure 
Time of plot: Late seventeenth century 
Locale: England, France, Virginia 
First published: 1722 


entered his chariot after invoking Zeus to 
strike him dead if he had sinned. As he 
drove along the strand, on the road lead- 
ing to Argos, an enormous wave rose out 
of the sea and from the whirling waters 
emerged a savage, monstrous bull whose 
bellowing echoed along the shore. The 
horses drawing Hippolytus’ chariot pan- 
icked and ran away, the bull in pursuit. 
Suddenly one of the chariot wheels struck 
a rock and the car overturned. Hippolytus, 
dragged across the rocks, was mortally in- 
jured. 

Theseus, learning with indifference 
that his son still lived, consented to have 
him brought back to the palace. While 
he waited, Artemis appeared and told him 
of his son’s innocence and of Phaedra’s 
guilty passion for Hippolytus. Aphrodite, 
she declared, had contrived the young 
hunter’s death to satisfy her anger at his 
neglect of her shrines. 

Hippolytus, his body maimed and 
broken, was carried on a litter into his 
father’s presence. Still maintaining his in- 
nocence, he moaned with shameless self- 
pity and lamented that one so pure and 
chaste should meet death because of his 
frightened horses. They were, he said, the 
principal means by which he had always 
honored Artemis, goddess of the hunt. 
When she told him that Aphrodite had 
caused his death, he declared that he, his 
father, and Artemis were all victims of the 
Cyprian’s evil designs. 

Knowing the truth at last, Hippolytus, 
humbled, took pity on broken-hearted 
Theseus and forgave his father for his mis- 
understanding and rage. Theseus, arising 
from the side of the dead prince, miserably 
faced the prospect of living on after caus- 
ing the destruction of his innocent, be- 
loved son. 


COLONEL JACQUE 
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Principal characters: 


Coroner Jacgur, commonly called Jack, a waif 
Caprain Jack, his foster brother 
Mayor Jack, another foster brother 


Witt, a pickpocket 


CoLonzL JAcgue’s Four Wives 


Critique: 

Although in our day Daniel Defoe is 
remembered chiefly for Robinson Crusoe, 
in its own time Colonel Jacque attained 
great popularity. Defoe declared that 
his twofold purpose was to show the 
ruination of youth through lack of prop- 
er training and to prove that a misspent 
life may be redeemed by repentance. 
The novel opens on a theme similar to that 
of Oliver Twist but follows a line of de- 
velopment modeled after Gil Blas. Al- 
though a rogue, Colonel Jacque aspires 
to win back his good name, and in the 
end he succeeds. Defoe, in the fashion of 
his day, gave the novel a grandiose title: 
The History and Remarkable life of the 
truly Honourable Colonel Jacque, vulgar- 
ly called Col. Jack, who was born a 
Gentleman, put Prentice to a Pick-pock- 
et, flourished six and twenty years as a 
Thief, and was then Kidnapped to Vir- 
ginia; came back a Merchant, was five 
times married to four Whores, went into 
the Wars, behaved bravely, got prefer- 
ment, was made Colonel of a Regiment, 
came over and fled with the Chevalier, 
is still Abroad Completing a Life of Won- 
ders, and resolves to die a General. The 
end of the novel does not fulfill, how- 
ever, the promise of the title. 


The Story: 


The illegitimate son of a gentleman 
and a lady, Colonel Jack, as he was later 
known, was early in his life given to his 
nurse to rear. There he was brought up 
with her own son, Captain Jack, and 
another unwanted child, Major Jack. She 
treated the boys well, but she herself had 
little money and so they were forced to 
fend for themselves. When Colonel Jack 
was but ten years of age, the good woman 
died, leaving the three boys to beg their 
food. Lodging did not bother them; they 


slept in ash piles and doorways in the 
winter and on the ground in summer. 
Captain Jack soon turned to picking 
pockets for a living and was so successful 
that he took Colonel Jack into partner- 
ship. The two young rogues preyed on 
wealthy men who were careless of their 
money. One of the boys would take the 
money, extracting only a small note from 
the whole; then the other would return 
the rest to its rightful owner and collect 
a reward for its return. One of the men 
thus duped was so grateful to honest- 
seeming Colonel Jack that upon the re- 
turn of his wallet he agreed to keep the 
reward money for the boy and pay him 
interest on it. Since Colonel Jack had no 
place to keep the stolen goods safely, 
he had asked the gentleman to do him 
that service. Later Colonel Jack took more 
stolen money to the same man for safe- 
keeping and received his note for the 
whole amount, to be paid only to Colonel 
Jack himself. In fairness let it be said that 
after the scamps had robbed a poor wom- 
an of all her savings, Colonel Jack was 
so ashamed that he later returned her 
money with interest. 

Captain Jack, a real villain, was ap- 
prehended and taken to Newgate Prison. 
Colonel Jack then became a partner of a 
thief named Will, a really vicious rogue 
who plundered and robbed and at last 
killed. He also was caught and taken to 
Newgate to be hanged, a fate which 
Colonel Jack knew Will deserved but 
which made his heart sick and his own 
conscience a heavy burden. 

Captain Jack escaped from prison. 
Colonel Jack being also in danger be- 
cause of his deeds, the two journeyed to 
Scotland. ‘They were almost caught many 
times, but on each occasion Captain 


Jack’s foresight enabled them to elude 
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capture. When they were ready to re- 
turn to England, they took work on a 
ship bound for London, or so they 
thought. Since they were deserters from 
the army, which they had joined to save 
their skins, they could not afford to risk 
regular means of travel. But the two who 
had cheated so many were themselves 
duped. Instead of sailing for England, 
they found themselves on the high seas 
bound for America and servitude. Colo- 
nel Jack, knowing himself for a villain, 
accepted his fate calmly, but Captain 
Jack stormed against it. The defiant Cap- 
tain Jack abused his master, escaped back 
to England, resumed his old ways, and 
some twenty years later was hanged. 

In Virginia, Colonel Jack was the prop- 
erty of a good master who told him that 
after he had served five years he would 
be freed and given a small piece of land. 
Thus, if he were industrious and honest, 
he might benefit from his ill fate. Jack, 
respecting his master, worked diligently 
for him. Soon he was made an overseer, 
and his kind heart and keen mind were 
responsible for changing the Negro slaves 
from rebellious fiends to loyal workers. 
His master was so fond of Jack that he 
bought for him a small plantation nearby 
and lent him the money to supply it. He 
also arranged for Jack to secure his money 
left in keeping in London. The money 
was converted into goods for the planta- 
tion, goods which were lost at sea. The 
master offered Jack his freedom before 
the five years were up, but Jack was 
loyal and continued to serve his master 
until that gentleman’s death. 

Jack’s plantation prospered. The orig- 
inal two slaves given to him by his old 
master were increased by several more 
slaves and bonded white workers. Jack, 
always a kind master, won the loyalty of 
his workmen. Wanting to improve his 
education, for he could neither read nor 
write, he took one of his bonded men as 
a tutor and soon grew to admire him as 
he himself had been admired by his 
former master. 

Resolving to return to England after 


an absence of almost twenty years, he 
tried to get his tutor to travel with him. 
When the man refused, Jack made him 
the overseer of his large plantations. It 
was some time before Jack arrived in his 
native land. He was first tossed about at 
sea, then captured by the French, and at 
last exchanged for a prisoner held by the 
English. 

Soon Jack’s heart was taken by a lady 
who lived nearby and they were married. 
But she proved unfaithful to him, as well 
as being a gambler and a spendthrift, 
and shortly after the birth of their child 
he left her. He first attacked her lover, 
however, and so had to flee for his life. 
Later, learning that she was to have an- 
other child, he divorced her and went to 
France. There he joined an Irish brigade 
and fought in France, Germany, and 
Italy. Captured, he was sent to Hun- 
gary and then to Italy, where he married 
the daughter of an innkeeper. Eventually 
he was allowed to go to Paris with his 
wife. There he recruited volunteers to 
fight against the English. Tiring of war, 
he returned to Paris unexpectedly, only 
to find that his second wife had also 
taken a lover. After almost killing the 
man, he fled to London and then to 
Canterbury, where he lived as a French- 
man with the English and as an English- 
man with the French. 

Still desiring a happy home life, he 
married again. His wife, at first beauti- 
ful and virtuous, became a drunkard and 
finally killed herself. ‘They had had three 
children. Wishing to provide for them, 
Jack married an older woman who had 
cared for them and whom they loved as 
a mother. But that good woman, after 
bearing him children, died from a fall, 
leaving him a widower once more. After 
smallpox took all but two of his chil- 
dren, he returned to Virginia. His daugh- 
ter he left with her grandfather; the re- 
maining son he took with him. 

In Virginia he found his affairs in 
good order, the tutor having made a faith- 
ful overseer for twenty-four years. Sev- 
eral slaves and servants had been added 
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to the plantations, and Jack found one 
of them to be his first wife. Since she had 
repented wholly of her sins, he married 
her again and fived happily with her for 
many years. 

But he was not always to live in peace. 
Several captive servants who knew of his 
part in the rebellion, when he had served 
with the Irish brigade, were brought to 
neighboring plantations. His part in the 
rebellion becoming known, he had to 
leave Virginia until he could secure a 
pardon from the king. He and his wife 
went to Antigua, from which she later 
returned to Virginia to await the news 
of her husband’s pardon. Pardoned, he 
was on his way home when he was cap- 
tured by the Spanish. After many long 
months as a hostage he was released, hav- 


THE HISTORY 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: H. G. Wells (1866-1946) 
Type of plot: Comic romance 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: England 
First published: 1909 
Principal characters: 
Ma. Pouty, a shopkeeper 
Mrua, his wife 
Tue Prump Woman 
Uncrx Jim, her nephew 
Critique: 

A timeless comedy, as funny now as 
when it was first published in 1909, 
The History of Mr. Polly has strangely 
enough not been one of H. G. Wells’ 
most popular novels. It is the story of a 
gentle man who rebels at last against 
the insults heaped upon him by the 
world and finds the peace of mind that 
few achieve. Wells’ special genius here 
is in the quiet humor that startles even 
as it amuses. This is a highly original 
book, funny, moving, and pathetic, 


The Story: 


Mr. Polly sat on a stile and cursed. 
He cursed the world, his wife, and him- 
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ing turned the experience into profit by 
trading with some of his captors. He con- 
tinued the trade, which was illegal in the 
eyes of the Spanish government, and 
made thousands of pounds. He was often 
in danger during his voyages, even taken, 
but each time he turned the situation to 
his own advantage. 

At last he left danger behind, returned 
to England, and sent for his beloved wife. 
There they remained, leaving the Vir- 
ginia plantations in the hands of the 
faithful tutor. In his old age Colonel 
Jack spent many hours contemplating the 
goodness of the God he had formerly ig- 
nored. He believed that his story was one 
to make others repent of their sins and 
mend their broken ways. 


OF MR. POLLY 


self. For Mr. Polly was thirty-five and 
buried alive. He hated his slovenly wife, 
his fellow shopkeepers, and every other 
person in the world. His life, he felt, had 
been nothing but one frustration after 
another, from babyhood into his middle 
thirties. 

Mr. Polly had been the usual adored 
baby, kissed and petted by his parents. 
His mother had died when he was seven. 
After the routine sketchy schooling of 
his class, he was apprenticed by his fa- 
ther to the owner of a draper’s shop. 

Mr. Polly was ill-suited to work in 
that shop or in any other. But he served 
out his apprenticeship and then began a 
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progression from one shop to another, 
being unable to hold one position for 
very long. He hated the bleak life in 
dreary dormitories. He. hated being told 
to hustle when he wanted to dream 
beautiful dreams about adventure and 
romance. He spent most of his money 
and all his spare time on books which 
took him away from the humdrum of 
socks and neckties. He did not know 
what it was he really wanted, but to 
anyone who might have studied him 
the answer would have been simple. He 
wanted companions. 

When his father died, Mr. Polly found 
himself in possession of several useless 
bits of bric-a-brac and three hundred and 
ninety-five pounds. It seemed at first that 
a whole new world was open to him 
with this new wealth. Various relatives 
had sensible suggestions for him, most 
of them centering on his opening a little 
shop. He put them off, for he wanted to 
spend his time in taking a holiday. 

At his father’s funeral, which was a 
proper one, Mr. Polly had met aunts and 
cousins he did not know existed. Three 
of his cousins, all female, began to set 
their caps for their rich relative, and be- 
fore he was sure of what had happened, 
Mr. Polly found himself in possession 
of a wife, his cousin Miriam, and a drap- 
er's shop. For the next fifteen years Mr. 
Polly was a respectable though unhappy 
shopkeeper. He could get on with none 
of his neighbors, and before long he hated 
his slatternly wife as much as he hated 
the other shopkeepers. 

For these reasons Mr. Polly sat on the 
stile and cursed his luck. For the first 
time in fifteen years he found himself, 
in addition to his other troubles, unable 
to meet the forthcoming rent. As well as 
he could figure, he was in debt sixty or 
seventy pounds. He knew how Miriam 
would greet this news; it was just too 
much for him. 

At that point a plan which had been 
forming in the back of his mind began 
to take shape. He would kill himself. 


Then the struggle would be over for him 
and Miriam would be provided for by 
his insurance. He would set fire to the 
shop, for the fire insurance, and before 
he burned up would cut his throat. Craft- 
ily he waited until a Sunday evening, 
when almost everyone was at church, and 
then carried out his plan. It worked so 
well that half the business area of the 
village burned down. But when Mr. 
Polly saw flames licking the leg of his 
trousers, he forgot all about cutting his 
throat and ran screaming down the street. 

It was a beautiful fire, and because of 
it Mr. Polly was for the first time in his 
life a hero. He rescued a deaf old lady 
who lived on a top floor and for whose 
safety he felt responsible because he had 
started the fire. When the excitement 
was all over, it dawned on him that he 
had forgotten to cut his throat. He felt 
a little guilty. 

But that one night of fighting back 
against the world changed Mr. Polly for- 
ever. Taking only twenty-one pounds 
for himself and leaving the rest for Miri- 
am, he simply disappeared. Wandering 
through the country, he enjoyed life for 
the first time. He discovered the world, 
the beauties of nature, the casual friend- 
ship of passing acquaintances. It was 
wonderful. 

After a month Mr. Polly arrived at a 
little wayside inn run by a cheerful 
plump woman. They felt an instant close- 
ness, and she offered him a job as handy 
man. His duties were endless and varied, 
but there was an unhurried peace about 
the plump woman and the inn that 
brought joy to the soul of Mr. Polly. 
There was, however, a black spot on the 
peace. The plump woman had a nephew, 
called Uncle Jim, who was a brute and 
a villain. He had run off all other males 
who had ever stopped there, and he beat 
his aunt and stole her money. She knew 
that he would return again when he was 
out of funds. Mr. Polly knew this was 
not his fight, but he had started fightin 
on the night of the fire and he woul 
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not stop now. Sometimes running when 
he should have been chasing, hiding 
when he should have been seeking his 
adversary, Mr. Polly nevertheless bested 
the scoundrel in two encounters. Then 
Uncle Jim disappeared again, taking Mr. 
Polly’s clothing and leaving in his place 
an uneasy peace. 

Uncle Jim did not appear again. After 
five years at the inn Mr. Polly began to 
think of Miriam and her sadness at los- 
ing her husband. Conscience-stricken, he 
returned to the village and there found 
that Miriam and her sisters had opened 
a tearoom, untidy but successful enough 


to provide their living. slg! thought him 
dead, a body wearing his clothing having 
been fished out of the river. Miriam, 
recognizing him in terror, began at once 
to fret about having to pay back his in- 
surance money. She could have spared 
herself the worry, however; Mr. Polly 
had no desire to reappear. He told her to 
keep her mouth shut and no one would 
be the wiser. 

Mr. Polly made his way back to the inn 
and the plump woman. With Uncle Jim 
gone for good, he knew at last a mellow, 
wonderful peace. 


THE HORSE’S MOUTH 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Joyce Cary (1888-1957) 
Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: The 1930's 
Locale: London 

First published: 1944 


Principal characters: 


GuLLeEy Jrmson, an unconventional artist 
Sara Monnpay, his one-time model 


Coker, a barmaid 
Nosy, an aspiring artist 


Mr. Hickson, an art collector 
Proressor ALABASTER, a Critic 
Sm Wix11aM Beeper, Jimson’s benefactor 


Critique: 

The Horse’s Mouth is one of several 
novels depicting the life and times of 
Gulley Jimson, artist and social rebel. 
Told in the first person singular, the story 
is a delightful combination of humor, 
pathos, and down-to-earth philosophy. 
Whether Gulley was a genius or the 
greatest rogue in modern art circles is a 
question which the writer makes no at- 
tempt to settle, but there is no doubt that 
Gulley is one of the most fascinating fig- 
ures in modern literature. Here is the fa- 
miliar picaresque romance brought up to 
date and enlivened by the supple, witty 
qualities of Mr. Cary’s style. 


The Story: 

Just out of prison, Gulley Jimson looked 
up his old friend Coker, the ugly bar- 
maid at the Eagle. Coker wanted him to 
press a lawsuit over some of his paint- 
ings, for if Gulley collected Coker would 
collect from him. At last Gulley man- 
aged to get away from her and return to 
his studio in an old boat shed. 

The shack roof leaked and the walls 
sagged. His paints and brushes had either 
been stolen or ruined by rain and rats, 
but the Fall was there. The Fall, depict- 
ing Adam and Eve in their fall from 
grace, would be his masterpiece. 

Gulley had a questionable reputation 
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as an artist. Several years back he had 
painted some nudes of Sara Monday, 
startling portraits of a lovely girl in her 
bath. Sara had lived with Gulley as his 
wife. When the breakup came she had 
stolen the pictures and sold most of them 
to a collector named Hickson. One or two 
he kept for herself. Gulley, past sixty 
aow, had done nothing since the Sara 
nudes to add to his reputation, but he 
still had faithful followers of tramps, beg- 
gars, and young Nosy. Nosy, wanting to 
be an artist, worshiped art and Gulley 
Jimson. 

To complete the Fall, Gulley needed 
paints and brushes. In order to get Gul- 
ley to see Sara Monday and secure evi- 
dence for a lawsuit to compel Hickson 
to return the Sara nudes, Coker bought 
him some paints and brushes. Off and on 
he worked on the Fall, driven sometimes 
by compulsion to paint, sometimes by de- 
sire for a beer or two. 

When Coker pinned him down and 
took him to see Sara, Gulley was stunned 
to find her an old hag to whom he felt 
drawn even while he pitied and despised 
her. Sara willingly signed a statement 
that she had given the stolen pictures to 
Hickson; then she tried to renew her af- 
fair with Gulley. Sara had been badly 
treated by a succession of men, but, like 
Gulley, she had few complaints. Both 
felt that the short-lived prosperity and 
good times they had enjoyed were now 
being paid for. 

Gulley, working intermittently on the 
Fall, frequently had to trick Coker into 
buying him paints. Once she forced him 
to go with her to Hickson, to try to get 
the pictures or a settlement for them. 
When Hickson was ready to settle a small 
sum on Gulley, even though he had le- 
gitimately taken the pictures in return 
for a debt, Gulley slipped some valuable 
snuffboxes in his pocket and was caught 
by Hickson and the police. Although that 
bit of foolishness cost him six months, he 
bore no malice toward Hickson. 

In jail, Gulley received a letter from 
Professor Alabaster, who planned to write 


a life history of the painter of the Sara 
Monday pictures. Gulley thought the 
idea ridiculous, until he decided there 
might be money in it. He had had an- 
other idea for another masterpiece, and 
after his release he hurried back to the 
boat shed to finish the Fall and get start- 
ed on his new work. He found Coker 
pregnant and in possession of the shed. 
Betrayed by her latest lover, her job at 
the pub lost, she had moved to the shed 
with her mother. Gulley had to find some 
way to get the Fall out. Before he had 
made any plans, he met Professor Ala- 
baster. Alabaster not only wanted to 
write Gulley’s life history but also hoped 
to sell some of Gulley’s work to Sir Wil- 
liam Beeder, a collector who admired 
the paintings possessed by Hickson. Gul- 
ley tried to interest Alabaster and Sir 
William in one of the new masterpieces 
he was going to do, but Sir William had 
a great desire for one of the Sara nudes 
or something similar. 

Gulley still hoped to interest Sir William 
in the Fall, but when he went again to 
the boat shed he found that Coker’s moth- 
er had cut it up to mend the roof. Gulley 
decided there was no use in getting his 
temper up and doing something foolish; 
then he would land back in jail before he 
could do another masterpiece or make 
a sale to Sir William. Besides, he sudden- 
ly realized that he was tired of the Fall. 

In the meantime, if Sir William want- 
ed a Sara nude, perhaps Gulley could per- 
suade old Sara to give him one of the 
small ones she had kept. But Sara, still 
vain, loved to take out the portraits of 
her lovely youth and dream over them. 
Gulley tried every trick he could think 
of, without success. 

When Sir William left London, Gul- 
ley wheedled Alabaster into giving him 
the key to Sir William’s apartment. 
Needing canvas and paints, he pawned 
the furniture and art collections, and 
even grudgingly let a sculptor rent one 
end of the drawing-room to chip away 
on a piece of marble. Gulley honestly 
kept the pawn tickets so that Sir William 
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could redeem his possessions. He used 
one wall for a weird painting he was 
sure would please Sir William. But when 
the owner returned unexpectedly, Gulley 
decided to talk to him from a distance 
and ducked out before his benefactor 
found him. 

With faithful Nosy, Gulley went to 
the country for a time. There he worked 
a new scheme to get money, but another 
crook beat him up and sent him to the 
hospital. While recuperating, Gulley had 
another vision for a masterpiece and 
wrote Sir William about his idea. Ala- 
baster replied for Sir William, who still 
insisted on a nude and thanked Gulley 
for caring for his furniture. 

By the time Gulley got back to the 
boat shed, Coker had had her baby and 
was firmly installed there. Gulley moved 
into another empty building and set 
about preparing the wall for a painting 
of the Creation. He was aided by Nosy 
and several young art students he had 
shanghaied. He tried again to get a nude 
from old Sara. When Hickson died and 


gave the Sara pictures to the nation, 
Gulley was famous. Alabaster found a 
backer for the life history, and distin- 
guished citizens called on Gulley to see 
about buying more pictures from him. 
Gulley had, in the meantime, copied one 
of his old pictures of Sara from the orig- 
inal in the Tate Gallery and had sold it 
on approval to Sir William for an ad- 
vance payment of fifty pounds. 

He made one last try to get a picture 
from Sara. When she refused, he pushed 
her down the cellar stairs and broke her 
back. Knowing the police would soon be 
after him, he raced back to the Creation 
and painted like a madman, trying to 
finish the picture before his arrest. He 
never completed the painting; his spite- 
ful landlord tore the building down over 
his head. Thrown from his scaffold, he 
came to in a police ambulance and 
learned that he had suffered a stroke. He 
did not grieve. Rather, he laughed at all 
the jokes life had played on him, and 
the jokes he had played on life. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu (1814-1873) 


Type of plot: Mystery romance 

Time of plot: Late eighteenth century 
Locale: Chapelizod, a suburb of Dublin 
First published: 1863 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Mervyn, son of Lord Dunoran 
Lorp Dunoran, an Irish peer convicted of murdering one 


Mr. Beauclerc 


Paut DanceRrrre.p, the real murderer of Mr. Beauclerc 
Zex1EL Irons, Dangerfield’s accomplice in the murder 
Dr. Barnnasy Srurk, a witness to the murder 


Critique: 

Le Fanu’s career as a novelist dated 
from the publication of this book, which 
he began writing after the death of his 
wife in 1858. He withdrew from society 
at the time of her death and wrote to 
keep himself occupied. Le Fanu’s novels, 
including this one, are novels of lush 
life—and something more. Death, mys- 


tery, and the supernatural are the grim 
twilight materials of his fiction. Constant 
speculation on death and the supernat- 
ural enabled him to communicate a spec- 
tral atmosphere to his novels. A master 
of terror, Le Fanu has been favorably 
compared in the past with such other 
masters of the supernatural as Wilkie 
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Collins and Poe. This novel is generally 
regarded as his masterpiece, although 
Uncle Silas was the most popular during 
his vogue. 


The Story: 
Lord Dunoran, an Irish peer, had been 


executed after his conviction for murder- 
ing a man named Beauclerc in London. 
In addition, his estates were declared 
forfeit to the crown, and his family was 
left under a shadow. Eighteen years after 
his death, his son, who went under the 
name of Mr. Mervyn, took the body 
back to Ireland and buried it in the fam- 
ily vault in the Anglican church in Chap- 
elizod, a suburb of Dublin. Following 
the burial, Mervyn moved into an old 
house that was reputed to be haunted; 
several families had moved out of it 
after having seen strange apparitions and 
heard strange noises at night. Me 
hoped that in the neighborhood he might 
pick up some clues that would lead him 
to the true murderer of Beauclerc, for 
the young man still believed his father 
innocent of the crime for which he had 
died years before. 

About the same time that young Mer- 
vyn took up residence in the haunted 
house, another stranger came to Chapeli- 
zod, a man named Paul Dangerfield, who 
was looking after the affairs of a local 
nobleman. Dangerfield was a very rich 
man, and before long he had ingratiated 
himself in the hearts of the local people 
by his apparent good sense and his liber- 
ality. Of young Mervyn, on the other 
hand, the villagers were very suspicious, 
for he kept to himself, and only a few 
people knew his real identity. 

The appearance of Paul Dangerfield 
caused fears and apprehensions in the 
minds of two men who lived in Chapel- 
izod. The two were Zekiel Irons, the 
clerk at the Anglican church, and Dr. 
Barnaby Sturk, a surgeon at the garrison 
of the Royal Irish Artillery. Irons had 
been the accomplice of the man who had 
actually committed the murder of which 
Lord Dunoran had been convicted. Dr. 


Sturk had been a witness to the murder. 
They both recognized Paul Dangerfield 
to be a man named Charles Archer, a 
ruthless wretch who would think as 
little of taking their lives as he had of 
taking those of others. 

Zekiel Irons, who wanted to live with- 
out fear, resolved to help young Me 
discover the guilt of Archer-Dangerfeld, 
for Irons knew that he could never live 
securely unti] the man was in prison or 
dead. Irons had been present also when 
Dangerfield had killed his other accom- 
plice, who had tried to blackmail Danger- 
field. On two occasions Irons visited 
Mervyn and imparted a portion of what 
he knew; on both occasions he warned 
Mervyn not to tell anyone at all, lest 
his informant be killed. 

Dr. Sturk, meanwhile, also recog- 
nized Dangerfield as Charles Archer, the 
man he had seen commit a murder. Dr. 
Sturk, pressed for money, was trying to 
become an agent for Lord Castlemallard, 
who was represented by Dangerfield. Dr. 
Sturk made the mistake, however, of 
threatening Dangerfield with exposure 
if the agency were not forthcoming. Dr. 
Sturk was found terribly beaten about 
the head one night. Since he was in a 
deep coma, no one knew who had tried 
to kill him. Evidence pointed, however, 
to Charles Nutter, the man Dr. Sturk 
was trying to replace as the nobleman’s 
agent in Chapelizod, for Nutter had dis- 
appeared on the same night that Dr. 
Sturk was attacked. There was no evi- 
dence to indicate that Dangerfield had 
been the attacker. He had been so help- 
ful to Dr. Sturk that he was under no 
suspicion, 

Dr. Sturk lingered on, and for a time 
it seemed as if he might recover. Danger- 
field arranged for a surgeon to come, at 
a high fee, to operate on the doctor. 
Dangerfield had convinced Mrs. Sturk 
that the operation was the only chance 
her husband had for life, but actually 
Dangerfield hoped the operation would 
be a failure and that Dr. Sturk would 
die without revealing the identity of his 
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attacker. But the operation was a partial 
success. Dr. Sturk regained his mind and 
lived for several days, during which time 
he made depositions to the magistrates 
concerning the identity of his attacker 
and the fact that Dangerfeld had mur- 
dered another man years before. These 
events moved Zekiel Irons to go also to 
the magistrates and tell what he knew 
about the real identity of Paul Danger- 
field and the part he himself had played 
in the murder of Beauclerc. Even in the 
face of that evidence, the magistrates 
found it difficult to believe Dangerfield 
guilty. The fact that Dangerfield had 
paid for the operation and had lent money 
to Mrs. Sturk, as well as the disappear- 
ance of Charles Nutter, left them in 
doubt. 

But Charles Nutter, apprehended in 
Dublin within one day of Dangerfeld’s 
arrest; was able to prove that he had 
been away on other business at the 
time of the attack on Dr. Sturk. He had, 
however, gone so close to the scene of 
the crime that he had frightened off 
Dangerfield before he could finish the 
murder. 

Nutter had not run away; he had 
simply been to England and Scotland 
trying to straighten out his domestic af- 
fairs. A woman had attempted to prove 
he was a bigamist because he had married 
her several years before his marriage to 
the woman the people in Chapelizod 
knew as his wife. He had married the 
woman, but she herself was a bigamist, 
having been already married to another 
man. Nutter had been off to find the true 
husband, to prove that his marriage to 


the woman was really no marriage at 
all. He had been compelled to leave 
secretly lest he be arrested as a bigamist 
before he could gather evidence to clear 
his name. 

In another quarter of the village the 
apprehension of Dangerfield had great 
implications. He had been engaged to 
the daughter of the commanding gen- 
eral of the Royal Irish Artillery, even 
though he was many years older than the 
girl. Because of his wealth, the general 
was quite anxious to have his daughter 
marry Dangerfield. The girl, however, 
was in love with Mervyn and secretly 
engaged to him. Dangerfield’s arrest pre- 
vented the general from marrying his 
daughter to a man she did not love. 

So far as Mervyn was concerned, the 
apprehension of Dangerfield did more 
than open the way for his marriage to 
the general’s daughter. The information 
which Dr. Sturk and Zekie] Irons gave 
concerning the murder of Beauclerc 
cleared Mervyn’s father, Lord Dunoran. 
When Parliament met again, it returned 
to Mervyn his good name, his title, and 
the estates forfeited at the time of his 
father’s conviction. 

Paul Dangerfield, alias Charles Archer, 
was never convicted, nor was he tried 
by a court. He died mysteriously in his 
cell in the county gaol in Dublin while 
awaiting trial, thus cheating the state 
of executing him for murder. Not long 
afterward, the new Lord Dunoran and 
the daughter of the general commanding 
the Royal Irish Artillery were married 
in a great ceremony at Chapelizod. 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR TREE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Giovanni Verga (1840-1922) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Sicily 

First published: 1881 


Principal characters: 


Papron 'Nront, head of the Malavoglia 


Bast1anazzo, his son 
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La Lonea, Bastianazzo’s wife 


*Nront, their oldest son 
Luca, their second son 


Mena, their oldest daughter 
ALEssI0, their youngest son 


Li, their youngest daughter 
Uncre Crucirix DumpsBet1, a local usurer 


GoosEFooT, his assistant 


Don Micuetz, brigadier of the coast guard 


Critique: 

This novel, translated also under the 
title The Malavoglia, is one of the most 
interesting contributions of Italian litera- 
ture to modern realism. Its characters are 
poor, simple people who can never rest 
from their struggle to keep alive. ‘The mes- 
sage of the novel is that man is continually 
being pulled apart by his own forces, so 
that only by working together with his 
fellow men can he hope to survive. 
Written in a completely realistic fashion, 
with no intrusion from the author, this 
novel bridges the gap between realism and 
naturalism. 


The Story: 


In the village of Trezza, on the island 
of Sicily, the Malavoglia family had once 
been great. Now the only Malavoglia left 
were Padron ’Ntoni and his little brood 
in the house by the medlar tree. But they 
were happy and prosperous, living well on 
the income brought in by their boat, the 
Provvidenza. 

When the oldest grandson, ’Ntoni, was 
conscripted, the first sadness fell on the 
household. In that same year other things 
went badly, and the market for fish was 
poor. With ’Ntoni gone, the money that 
came in had to be divided with extra help 
that Padron was forced to hire. Eventually 
Padron ’Ntoni had to arrange a loan with 
Uncle Crucifix Dumbbell to buy a ship- 
ment of coarse black beans on credit from 
him. The beans were to be resold at 
Riposto by Padron’s son, Bastianazzo. Al- 
though La Longa, Bastianazzo’s wife was 
skeptical of this deal, she kept quiet, as be- 
fitted a woman. Soon afterward, Bas- 
tianazzo sailed away on the Provvidenza 


with the cargo of beans aboard. All the 


villagers whispered that the beans were 
spoiled, that Uncle Crucifix had cheated 
the Malavoglia. It was well known that 
Uncle Crucifix was an old fox in all 
money matters. 

Nevertheless, if the beans were sold, 
Padron ’Ntoni’s family would be well off. 
The man whose son was to marry Mena 
Malavoglia rubbed his hands in anticipa- 
tion of his boy’s good fortune. The women 
of the village, and others too, agreed that 
Mena was everything a girl should be. But 
luck went against the Malavoglia family. 
In the early evening a huge storm came 
up. Down at the tavern Don Michele, 
the brigadier of the coast guard, predicted 
the doom of the Provvidenza. When word 
came that the boat had been lost, Bas- 
tianazzo with her, grief engulfed the 
Malavoglia family. To add to their trou- 
bles, Uncle Crucifix began to demand his 
money. All the neighbors who brought 
gifts of condolence to the house by the 
medlar tree looked about the premises as 
if they saw Uncle Crucifix already in pos- 
session. 

Stubbornly Padron ’Ntoni and his fam- 
ily set to work to repay the loan. It was 
decided to have Mena married as soon 
as possible. Alfio Mosca, who drove a 
donkeycart and often lingered to talk with 
the girl, was grieved at the news. Then 
one day the Provvidenza, battered but still 
usable, was towed into port. The Mala- 
voglia rejoiced. At the same time ’Ntoni 
arrived home. Luca, the second son, was 
drafted. Each member of the family slaved 
to make enough money to repay the debt. 

Meanwhile Uncle Crucifix was fiercely 
repeating his demands. At last he decided 
to pretend to sell his debt to his assistant, 
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Goosefoot; then, when officers were sent 
to Padron ’Ntoni’s house, people could 
not say that a usurer or the devil's money 
had been involved in their troubles. A 
short time later a stamped paper was 
served on the Malavoglia family. Fright- 
ened, they went to a city lawyer who told 
them that Uncle Crucifix could do 
nothing to them because the house was 
in the name of the daughter-in-law, and 
she had not signed the papers in the deal 
of beans. Padron ’Ntoni felt guilty, how- 
ever; he had borrowed the money and it 
must be paid back. When he asked advice 
from the communal secretary, that official 
told him that the daughter-in-law must 
give dower rights on the house to Goose- 
foot, who was now the legal owner of the 
note. Although Goosefoot protested that 
he wanted his money, he nevertheless ac- 
cepted a mortgage. 

As the family began to gather money to 
repay the loan, luck again went against 
them. New taxes were put on pitch and 
salt, two necessary commodities, and _per- 
sonal relations between Goosefoot and the 
family were strained when he and young 
’"Ntoni came to blows over a girl. In the 
village there was talk of smugglers, and 
the rumors involved two of ’Ntoni’s close 
friends. Goosefoot enlisted the aid of Don 
Michele to watch ’Ntoni closely. 

When Mena’s betrothal was an- 
nounced, Alfio Mosca sadly left town. 
Padron ’Ntoni, happy over the approact- 
ing marriage of his granddaughter, of- 
fered Goosefoot part of the money on the 
loan. But Goosefoot, demanding all of it, 
refused to be moved by the fact that Mena 
needed a dowry. On top of these troubles 
the Malavoglia family learned that Luca 
had been killed in the war. Goosefoot 
began again to send stamped papers. 
When Padron ’Ntoni appealed to the law- 
yer, he was told that he had been a fool 
to let La Longa give up her dower rights 
on the house but that nothing could be 
done about the matter now. So the family 
had to leave the house by the medlar tree 
and move into a rented hovel. 

Somewhat repaired and on a fishing ex- 


cursion, the Provvidenza ran into a storm. 
When Padron ’Ntoni was injured by a 
blow from the falling mast,-young ’Ntoni 
had to bring the boat in alone. After the 
old man had recovered, ’Ntoni announced 
his decision to leave home; he could no 
longer stand the backbreaking, dull work 
of his debt-ridden family. His mother, 
grief-stricken by his departure, contracted 
cholera and soon died. Meanwhile Mena’s 
engagement had been called off by her 
betrothed’s father. Everything was against 
the Malavoglia. Goosefoot and Uncle 
Crucifix gave the family no rest, but in- 
sisted that they too were poor and needed 
their money. 

When young ’Ntoni returned to his 
home with no fortune and clothing more 
ragged than ever, the villagers laughed 
with derision. Alessio, the youngest son, 
now began to help with the work, and he 
and ’Ntoni were able to earn a little 
money to apply on the family debt. ’Ntoni, 
still discontented, was often drunk coming 
home from the tavern. 

Don Michele told the boy’s young sis- 
ter Lia, whom he secretly admired, that 
she and Mena must keep their eyes on 
’Ntoni because he was involved with the 
smugglers. Although the frightened girls 
tried to remonstrate with their brother, he 
refused to listen to their pleas. One night 
Don Michele knocked at Lia’s door and 
told her that she must find her brother, 
for the police were planning to ambush 
the smugglers. His warning came too late 
for the sisters to act, and ’Ntoni was 
caught after he had stabbed Don Michele 
in a scufHle during the raid. 

Padron ’Ntoni spent all his savings in 
an attempt to rescue his grandson. Then 
he was told a false version of the incident, 
that ’Ntoni had stabbed Don Michele be- 
cause he had learned of an affair between 
the soldier and Lia. The old man was so 
horrified by this news that he suffered a 
stroke from which he never completely re- 
covered. Lia left home immediately, with- 
out attempting to make known the true 
facts of the case, and young ’Ntoni was 
sent to the galleys for five years. 
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Gradually, under tke direction of the 
youngest son, Alessio, the affairs of the 
family began to mend. Uncle Crucifix and 


Goosefoot finally got their money, and 
Alessio and his bride regained possession 
of the house by the medlar tree. 


THE HOUSE IN PARIS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Elizabeth Bowen (1899- 5) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: After World War I 
Locale: France and England 

First published: 1936 


Principal characters: 


Henrietta Mountyjoy, a brief visitor in Paris, eleven years of age 
Lxorotp Moopy, another visitor, nine years of age 

Miss Naomi Fisuer, their hostess for a day 

Mapame Fisner, Naomi’s invalid mother 

Karen Micwaztis, friend of Naomi, former pupil of her mother 
Max Esuart, a young Parisian, attractive and intellectual 


Critique: 

Her facility in creating suspense would 
have stood Elizabeth Bowen in good 
stead had she chosen to write detective 
novels. The House in Paris gradually 
unravels a human secret which not only 
the readers but also the characters of the 
novel find both absorbing and oppressive. 
The authors method, however, is not 
to emphasize physical action but rather 
to unfold complex relationships of peo- 
ple, evolving slowly into a conclusion 
that is logical but necessarily incomplete. 
There are no pat endings to Miss Bowen’s 
books, no perfect dovetailing of desire 
and fulfillment; as long as people live, 
she convincingly and calmly implies, 
there are questions that will be only par- 
tially answered, wishes that will be only 
partially granted. In this book she pre- 
sents the situation that a child creates by 
merely existing: an inadvertent love and 
an inadvertent begetting that become a 
problem to several people. It is, in short, 
the problem of an illegitimate boy, and 
it has rarely been traced with more keen- 
ness and candor. 


The Story: 
Henrietta arrived at the Gare du Nord 
uncomfortably early in the morning. She 


had never been in Paris before; and she 
was not to be there long this time, for 
one day only, between two night trains. 
By a previous arrangement, the eleven- 
year-old girl was met at the station by 
Miss Naomi Fisher, an acquaintance of 
Henrietta’s grandmother, who would look 
after her during her day in Paris. 

Clutching her plush toy monkey while 
the taxi bumped through gray Paris 
streets, Henrietta drowsily absorbed Miss 
Fisher’s nervous chatter, The flow of 
comments, however, was not entirely 
pointless: Henrietta was presently made 
to comprehend that her stopover would 
be affected by some rather unusual de- 
velopments at Miss Fisher’s house. For 
one thing, Miss Fisher’s mother was ill, 
though today she was feeling better and 
Miss Fisher could still hope to take Hen- 
rietta out for a short sightseeing expedi- 
tion after lunch. A more important com- 
plication seemed to be the presence of 
Leopold. 

Leopold, Miss Fisher explained with 
obvious agitation, was an added respon- 
sibility which she had not foreseen when 
she agreed to meet Henrietta. He was 
nine years old, and he had come from 
Italy to see his mother, who was a very 
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dear friend of Miss Fisher. Apparently, 
Henrietta gathered, he had never seen 
his mother before, a fact which struck 
the little girl as being quite odd and mys- 
terious. Miss Fisher agreed that the cir- 
cumstances were rather unusual, but she 
evaded a more direct explanation. Leo- 
pold, she was careful to bring out, was 
naturally excited and anxious; Henrietta 
might play with him, if she liked—but 
she must not question him about his 
mother. 

After arriving at the house in Paris, 
Henrietta had breakfast and a nap on 
the sofa before she awoke to find Leopold 
standing across the salon and gazing at 
her curiously. The children made wary 
approaches to acquaintanceship and ten- 
tatively compared notes on their respec- 
tive journeys. In spite of Miss Fisher's 
injunction, Henrietta managed to learn 
that Leopold lived at Spezia with his 
foster parents. Before she could find out 
more about him, she was summoned up- 
stairs to meet the ill Madame Fisher. 
The latter seemed a queer person to 
Henrietta; her manner was ironic and 
penetrating, and, to her daughter’s dis- 
tress, she insisted on discussing Leopold’s 
father. Once, Madame Fisher intimated, 
he had broken her daughter's heart. Now 
he was dead. 

Left alone below, Leopold rummaged 
through Miss Fisher’s purse in a vain 
search for information about his mother. 
After Henrietta rejoined him, the chil- 
dren had lunch and played aimlessly at 
cards. While they were thus occupied, 
the doorbell rang, and Miss Fisher was 
heard to go to the door. A few minutes 
later she entered the room, her face suf- 
fused with regret and pity. Leopold strug- 
gled manfully to affect nonchalance as 
she told him that, after all, his mother 
was not coming—she could not come. 

Leopold had no way of knowing that 
his mother was Karen Michaelis, now 
married to Ray Forrestier. More than ten 
years earlier, her engagement to Ray had 
just been announced, and their friends 
rejoiced in what seemed an ideal match. 


The marriage was to be delayed, how- 
ever, until Ray’s completion of a diplo- 
matic mission in the East. Shortly after 
his departure from England, Karen visit- 
ed her aunt in Ireland. Returning home, 
she found a pleasant surprise awaiting 
her; Naomi Fisher was spending a few 
days in London. 

Karen and Naomi had been intimate 
ever since Karen, an English schoolgirl, 
had spent a year under the roof of Ma- 
dame Fisher in Paris. There she had been 
housed, perfected in French, and given 
Madame’s keen-eyed supervision, along 
with other English and American girls 
who were accepted into the establishment 
from time to time. There, too, she had 
first become conscious of Max Ebhart, 
a dark, taut, brilliant young man whose 
conversation and intellect Madame Fish- 
er found stimulating. Rather unaccount- 
ably, Max had now become engaged to 
the unassuming Naomi and had accom- 
panied her to England to aid in the set- 
tlement of an aunt’s estate. Karen wel- 
comed the opportunity to see Naomi, but 
she expressed reluctance to encounter 
Max, whose strong self-possession and 
penetrating mind had always affected her 
strangely. 

Naomi’s persistence prevailed, how- 
ever, and on the final day of her stay 
in London she succeeded in getting Max 
and Karen together. While Naomi pre- 
pared tea inside the almost-emptied 
house of her dead aunt, Max and Karen 
sat outside on the lawn. Little was said, 
but both were conscious of the tension 
that their presence together always in- 
spired. That night, as Karen said good- 
bye at the station, she looked at Max, and 
their eyes exchanged the mutual admis- 
sion that they were in love. 

A month later the Michaelis telephone 
rang. It was Max, in Paris, asking Karen 
to meet him in Boulogne the followin 
Sunday. There they walked and talked 
the thought. of Naomi shadowing their 
conversation. Before they parted they ar- 
ranged to meet again, at Hythe, the r~ . 
Saturday. Thev spent the nioht *- gether 
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and decided that they must marry, in 
spite of their unwillingness to hurt Na- 
omi. Max went back to Paris to impart 
the difficult news to his fiancée. 

Karen never saw Max again; word of 
his suicide came in a telegram from Na- 
omi. Weeks later Naomi herself crossed 
the channel to tell Karen how Max had 
slashed his wrists after a trying inter- 
view with Madame Fisher. When Karen 
confessed that she was going to bear 
Max’s child, the two girls considered the 
plans she must make. Karen had already 
tried to break off her engagement with 
Ray Forrestier, but he had written that 
he would never give her up. Neverthe- 
less, she seed to be gone when he 
returned to London; she would travel to 
Paris with Naomi and then go on to Ger- 
many for perhaps a year. She and Naomi 
would find a good home for the child. 
Meanwhile no one else—except possibly 
Karen’s mother—should ever know. 

These were the facts about his parents 
that Leopold had neyer learned. Now, 
his mother having failed him by not 


coming to get him at the house in Paris, 
he stood, for a moment, immovable, 
lapped in misery. His air of resolution 
and determined indifference soon gave 
way. Crossing to the mantelpiece and 
pressing himself against it, he burst into 
sobs. Henrietta tried to comfort him, but 
he ignored her. Recovering from his 
spasm of grief, he was sent upstairs to 
endure Madame Fisher’s careful scrutiny. 
He found her surprisingly sympathetic. 
She told him something of his mother’s 
marriage to Ray Forrestier, and he cun- 
fided his determination not to return to 
his foster parents in Italy. Something in 
the old invalid’s inner force seemed to 
stiffen and encourage him. 

Downstairs the doorbell rang once 
more, and presently Miss Fisher came 
running swiftly up the steps. She di- 
rected Leopold to the salon where he 
found a tall, pleasant-looking English- 
man. It was Ray Forrestier; overruling 
Karen’s doubts, he had come to accept 
Leopold as his own son and to restore 
him to his mother. 


A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 

First published: 1858 


Principal characters: 


Marya Dmrrrievna, a widow 


Lavretzxy, her cousin 
Liza, her daughter 


Varvara, Lavretzky’s wife 


Pansuin, an official 


Critique: 

A House of Gentlefolk, sometimes 
translated as A Nobleman’s Nest, belongs 
with the simple, powerful group of 
Turgenev’s romances. Here are two char- 
acters who stand as symbols of Russia: 
Lavretzky and Liza. Although their lot 
is a sad one, they are presented in heroic 
mold. Indeed, the author in this work ex- 
hibits a greater degree of Slavophilism 
than is usually found in his novels. In 


this work Turgenev shows little patience 
with the detractors of Russia, those who 
exalt the worth of French and German 
culture. Even the glittering Panshin must 
admit the worthiness of Lavretzky’s aim 
to cultivate the soil. 


The Story: 
Marya, since the death of her husband, 
had become a social leader in her small 
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provincial town. Her daughter Liza spoke 
French quite well and played the piano. 
Her other children had the best tutors 
available. She delighted to receive guests, 
especially Panshin, who had an important 
position in Moscow. Her evening gather- 
ings were always entertaining when Pan- 
shin was there to quote his own poetry. 

[It was rumored that Lavretzky was re- 
turning to the district. Although he was a 
cousin of the house, Marya scarcely knew 
how to treat him, for Lavretzky had made 
an unfortunate marriage. He was sepa- 
rated from his pretty wife, who was 
reputed to be fast and flighty. 

But Lavretzky’s visit created no difficul- 
ties. He was a rather silent, affable man 
who noticed Liza with interest. Liza was a 
beautiful, religious-minded girl of nine- 
teen. It was very evident that the brilliant 
Panshin was courting her with the full 
approval of her mother. On the evening of 
his visit Lavretzky was not impressed with 
Panshin’s rendition of his musical ro- 
mance, but the ladies were ecstatic. 

The following day Lavretzky went on 
to his small country estate. The place was 
run-down because it had been uninhab- 
ited since his sister's death. Lavretzky, 
content to sink into a quiet country life, 
ordered the gardens cleaned up, moved in 
some newer furniture, and began to take 
an interest in the crops. He seemed sus- 
pended in a rea] Russian atmosphere close 
to the land. The new life was particularly 
pleasing after his residence in France and 
the painful separation from his wife. 

Lavretzky had had a different upbring- 
ing. His father, disappointed by his failure 
to inherit an aunt’s fortune, had decided 
to make his son a strong man, even a 
spartan. At twelve Lavretzky was dressed 
in Highland kilts and trained in gymnas- 
tics and horsemanship. He ate only one 
meal a day and took cold showers at four 
in the morning. Along with the physical 
culture intended to produce a natural man 
according to Rousseau’s doctrines, the 
father filled his son full of Voltaire’s 
philosophy. 

‘The father died horribly after enduring 


pain for two years. During this period he 
lost all his bravery and atheistic inde- 
pendence; at the end he was a sniveling 
wreck. His death was a release to 
Lavretzky, who immediately enrolled, at 
the age of twenty-three, in a university in 
Moscow. 

At the opera one night he met the beau- 
tiful Varvara, daughter of a retired general 
who lived mostly by his wits. At first the 
parents had little use for Lavretzky, for 
they thought him only an unimportant 
student. When they learned, however, 
that he came of good family and was a 
landed proprietor, they favored an early 
marriage. Since Varvara wanted to travel, 
Lavretzky wound up his affairs and in- 
stalled his new father-in-law as overseer 
of his properties. 

In Paris, Varvara began a dizzy social 
whirl. Her adoring husband, content 
merely to be at her side, let her indulge 
her whims freely. She soon had a reputa- 
tion as a brilliant hostess, but her 
guests thought her husband a non- 
entity. Lavretzky had no suspicion that 
his wife was anything but a devoted wife 
and mother to their daughter until a letter 
came by accident into his hands. From it 
he learned of her lover and their sordid, 
furtive meetings in obscure apartments. 
Lavretzky left home immediately and took 
up separate residence. When he wrote to 
Varvara, telling her of the reason for the 
separation, she did not deny her guilt, but 
only asked for consideration. Settling an 
income on his wife, Lavretzky returned to 
Russia. 

After spending some time on his estate, 
Lavretzky began to ride into town oc- 
casionally to call on Marya and her fam- 
ily. After he became better acquainted 
with Liza, the young girl scolded him for 
being so hard-hearted toward his wife. Ac- 
cording to her religious beliefs, Lavretzky 
should have pardoned Varvara for her sins 
and gone on with the marriage. Lavretzky, 
in turn, warned Liza that Panshin was not 
the man for her. The gay young official 
was a diplomat, all surface and no sub- 
stance. Lavretzky had an ally in Marfa, 
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the old aunt who also saw through Pan- 
shin’s fine manners and clever speeches. 
When Panshin proposed to Liza by letter, 
she postponed making a decision. 

Liza’s music teacher was an old, broken 
German named Lemm. Although Lavret- 
sky had little ear for music, he strongly 
appreciated Lemm’s talent. He invited the 
old man to his farm. During the visit the 
two men found much in common. La- 
vretsky was saddened to see that the old 
music teacher was hopelessly in love with 
Liza. 

One night, in Marya’s drawing-room, 
Panshin was brilliantly holding forth on 
the inadequacies of Russia. The country 
was much behind the rest of Europe, he 
asserted, in agriculture and politics. The 
English were superior in manufacture and 
merchandising, the French in social life 
and the arts, the Germans in philosophy 
and science. His views were the familiar 
theme of the aristocratic detractors of Rus- 
sia. The usually silent Lavretzky finally 
took issue with Panshin and skillfully 
demolished his every argument. Liza lis- 
tened with approval. 

In a French paper Lavretzky came upon 
a brief notice in the society section; his 
wife was dead. For a while he could not 
think clearly, but as the import of the 
news came home to him he realized that 
he was in love with Liza. Riding into 
town, he gave the paper quietly to Liza. 
As soon as he could be alone with her, he 
declared his love. The young girl received 
his declaration soberly, almost seeming to 
regard their love as a punishment. Al- 


though troubled at first by her attitude, 
Lavretzky soon achieved a happiness he 
had never expected to find. 

That happiness, however, was short- 
lived. His servant announced one day that 
Varvara had returned with their daughter. 
His wife told him she had been very ill 
and had not bothered to correct the rumor 
of her death. Now she asked only to be al- 
lowed to live somewhere near him. Sus- 
pecting that her meekness was only 
assumed, Lavretzky arranged for her to 
live on a distant estate, far from his own 
house, and went to break the news to Liza. 

Liza was controlled. She might almost 
have awaited the punishment, for she 
knew that sorrow was the lot of all Rus- 
sians. Varvara brazenly called on Marya 
and completely captivated her with her 
beauty, her French manners, and her ac- 
complished playing and singing. Liza met 
Lavretzky’s wife with grave composure. 

For a time Varvara complied with her 
promise to stay isolated on the distant es- 
tate, where she frequently entertained 
Panshin. In the winter, when she moved 
to Moscow, Panshin was her devoted fol- 
lower. At last she went back to Paris. 

Liza entered a convent. Lavretzky saw 
her once from a distance as she scurried 
timidly to a prayer service. Taking what 
strength he could from the soil, he re- 
mained on his farm. When he was forty- 
five, he visited the house where Liza had 
lived. Marya and all the older pecple of 
the household had died. He felt ill at ease 


among the younger, laughing generation. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: George Douglas (George Douglas Brown, 1869-1902) 


Type of plot: Regional realism 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Rural Scotland 

First published: 1901 


Principal characters: 


Joun Gourtay, a wealthy merchant 


Younc Joun, his son 


Mrs. Gour ay, his slovenly wife 
James Witson, Gourlay’s competitor 
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Critique: 

Disgusted with the quaint and senti- 
mental novels in which writers of the 
kailyard school portrayed his native Scot- 
land, George Douglas Brown attempted 
to present in his work a more realistic 
picture of Scottish life in the late nine- 
teenth century. The House With the 
Green Shutters is a forceful book, one 
alive with characters that grip the reader 
in their problems. Brown’s purpose was 
to show the true Scottish peasant as he 
saw him. 


The Story: 


John Gourlay was proud of his twelve 
wagons and his many business successes, 
but mostly he was proud of his House 
with the Green Shutters. Into it he had 

ut all the frustration he felt for his 
lack of friends, his slovenly wife, his 
weakling son. Gourlay’s was a pride of 
insolence. He would have more than his 
neighbors, his betters; he would make 
them acknowledge him as their superior. 
Gourlay had not found a golden touch. 
He had simply worked hard, turning 
every shilling into pounds by any method 
open to him. In the process he became 
mean, stingy, boastful, and evil. 

His son John had inherited all of his 
characteristics except his courage. As a 
schoolboy, constantly ridiculed by his 
mates, he took refuge in boasting of his 
father’s wealth and power. He was no 
good with his fists, and his only revenge 
after a sound drubbing was to tell his 
father. Gourlay hated his son almost 
as much as he hated everyone else, but 
he could not let his son be laughed at by 
the sons of his enemies. Thus John was 
avenged by the father who despised him. 

Gourlay also hated his wife. She who 
had once been a laughing, pretty lass 
had become a slattern and a bore whose 
son was her only reason for living. On 
him she lavished all the love denied her 
by her husband. There was one daughter. 


She was ignored by her. mother and 
favored by her father, each parent taking 
the opposite point of view from the other. 

The whole village bowed to Gourlay, 
even while they prayed that he would 
one day meet his match. They were not 
to be disappointed. One James Wilson 
returned to the village with money he 
had earned during his fifteen years’ ab- 
sence. One of the first to meet Wilson 
was Gourlay. When Wilson had left 
years before, Gourlay had been then as 
now the big man in the town. Had Gour- 
lay said a kind word or given one bit of 
praise for the success of his former ac- 
quaintance, Wilson would have been 
flattered and would have become his 
friend. But Gourlay was not such a man. 
He immediately ridiculed Wilson and 
laughed at the idea that he could be a 
success at anything. Wilson developed a 
hatred that was to bring the insolent 
Gourlay to ruin. 

Wilson used his money to set up a 
general store, which he stocked with 
many items the villagers had formerly 
had to send away for and pay Gourlay 
to haul for them. He also delivered items 
to neighboring towns and farms. Then 
he started a regular carting service, cut- 
ting prices to get business from Gourlay, 
just as Gourlay had done to his compet- 
itors. The townspeople were glad to pa- 
tronize Wilson in order to get back at 
Gourlay for his years of dominance and 
insolence. Indeed, they even gave Wil- 
son new suggestions for expanding his 
trade. Gourlay’s downfall started slowly, 
but soon it became a landslide. The 
peasants began to stand up to the old 
man, even to laugh openly at him. Gour- 
lay’s vows of vengeance were empty talk. 

Gourlay turned to his son as his only 
hope. When Wilson’s son went away to 
high school, John was sent, even though 
he had no head for books and no ambi- 
tion. John played truant frequently and 
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was a braggart and a coward as before, 
but his father still had power enough 
to keep him in school and in money and 
in some way the boy was graduated. 
Wilson sent his son to the university. 
Gourlay decided that John must go too. 
Never was a boy more miserable, for he 
knew he was not suited for advanced 
study. Gourlay hoped to make the lad 
a minister; his hope was to recoup some 
respect, if not money, for the family. 
At the university John found little 
stimulation for his sluggish mind. He had 
one high spot in his career, indeed in his 
whole life, when he won a prize for an 
essay. Since that was the first honor he 
ever won, he swaggered and _ boasted 
about it for months. Because of the 
ptize, also, he won his first and only 
word of praise from his father. In his 
second term John fell to his own level 
and became a drunken sot. Books were 
too much for him, and people scorned 
him. The bottle was his only friend. 
While John was stumbling through 
his second term at the university, Gour- 
lay’s fortunes reached their lowest ebb. 
The House with the Green Shutters was 
mortgaged heavily, all Gourlay’s other 
assets having been lost in wild specula- 
tions to recoup his fortunes. But Gourlay 
still pinned his hopes on the son he had 
always hated. John would save the fam- 
ily name, the lost fortune, the House. 
Thus when Gourlay learned that John 
had been expelled for drunkenness and 
insubordination, and heard that the whole 
town knew of the disgrace through a 
letter of young Wilson to his father, the 
news was too much for the old man. He 
returned to the House with the Green 


Shutters like a madman, as indeed he 
was. The first sight that greeted him was 
John, who had sneaked into town in 
the darkness. Like a cat toying with a 
mouse, Gourlay tortured his son. He pre- 
tended to consider him a great man, a 
hero. He peered at him from all angles, 
waited on him with strong whis ey, 
called him a fine son, a credit to the 
family. Cowardly John rushed from the 
house in terror, followed by the screams 
of his mother and sister and the howls 
of his father. Then his false courage 
returned, and he went back into the 
house after fortifying himself with more 
whiskey. Picking up a large poker which 
had been one of his father’s prideful 
purchases, John swung at his father and 
crushed in his head. 

The mother and sister convinced the 
authorities that Gourlay, falling from 
a ladder and striking his head, had died 
accidentally. But John was lost. For days 
he was haunted by red eyes glaring at 
him out of space, by unknown things 
coming to get him. His mother and sis- 
ter, dependent upon him for their liveli- 
hood, tried to get him out of his madness, 
but nothing soothed him except whiskey, 
and that only briefly. One day he asked 
his mother for money, bought his last 
bottle of whiskey and a vial of poison, 
and ended his wretched existence. 

Completely alone now, aware that 
even the house must go to the creditors, 
dying themselves of cancer and consump- 
tion, the mother and daughter divided 
the rest of the poison and joined Gourlay 
and John in death. The pride, the lust, 
the greed were gone. The House with 
the Green Shutters had claimed them all. 


HOWARDS END 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: E. M. Forster (1879- ) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1910 
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Principal characters: 


Henry Wixcoz, a British businessman 

Rutu Witcox, his first wife 

Craries Witcox, his older son 

Paut Witcox, his younger son 

Marcaret ScureceL, Henry Wilcox’s second wife 
Hexen Scurecet, Margaret's sister 

THeoBALD ScHLEGEL, Margaret’s brother 

Lzonarp Bast, a poor young man 

Jacxy Bast, Leonard’s wife 


Critique: 

E. M. Forster is not a prolific author. 
He is well known to students of fiction, 
however, as a thorough critic, as well as 
an important novelist in his own right, 
and his Aspects of the Novel is a major 
contribution to study in that field. Prior 
to his best work of fiction, A Passage 
to India, Howards End was ranked as his 
most mature novel. Particularly important 
in Forster's fiction are his subtle and com- 
plete characterization, his deft use of 
irony, the careful plotting of action, the 
eternal contrast between illusion and re- 
ality. Howards End is second only to A 
Passage to India in illustrating these char- 
acteristics. 


The Story: 

The Wilcox family met Margaret 
Schlegel and her sister Helen while both 
families were vacationing in Germany. 
Neither group expected the chance ac- 
quaintance to amount to anything more, 
but later, after all had returned to Eng- 
land, Helen Schlegel was invited to visit 
the Wilcox family at Howards End, their 
country home near London. While there, 
Helen fell in love with Paul Wilcox. 
Both families disapproved of the match, 
and after hard words on both sides it was 
broken off. 

A few months later the Wilcoxes rent- 
ed a town flat across the street from the 
Schlegel home. Both young people were 
out of the country. Mrs. Wilcox and Mar- 
garet Schlegel met and became friends. 

Also acquainted with the Schlegels was 


a young man named Leonard Bast, a 
seedy fellow whose umbrella had been 
accidentally taken by Helen at a concert. 
The young man had interested the girls 
and their brother by his conver:ation 
when he had called to reclaim his um- 
brella. They did not know that he had 
an exceedingly frowsy wife, a woman 
some years older than he who had 
trapped him into a distasteful marriage. 

Some months after the acquaintance 
between Mrs. Wilcox and Margaret 
Schlegel had ripened into friendship, 
Mrs. Wilcox became ill and died. Much 
to her husband’s and sons’ surprise, she 
left a note, in addition to her will, leav- 
ing Howards End to Margaret. In their 
anger at the prospect of letting the house 
go out of the family, the Wilcoxes disre- 
garded the note, since it was not a part of 
the official will. 

Margaret Schlegel, knowing nothing of 
the bequest, was really glad that the tie 
between herself and the Wilcox family 
had been broken, for she was afraid that 
her sister was still in love with Paul Wil- 
cox and suffered when she came into 
contact with other members of the family. 

One evening, long after Mrs. Wilcox’s 
death, Margaret and her sister were sit- 
ting in the park. There they met Mr. 
Wilcox, who told them that the firm for 
which Leonard Bast worked was unreli- 
able. Acting on that information, the girls 
advised the young man to change jobs. 
He did so. They did not know that Mr. 
Wilcox, in love with Margaret, had given 
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them bad advice in order to get rid of 
a young man he saw as a possible rival 
for Margaret’s love. 

A few weeks later the long-term lease 
on the Schlegels’ house was up and they 
were forced to move. Although they 
searched a long time, they found nothing 
suitable. Mr. Wilcox, hearing of their 
predicament, sent a letter to Margaret 
offering to lease them his house in Lon- 
don. Margaret went with him to look at 
the house. While they were there, Mr. 
Wilcox declared his love. Margaret, who 
was well into her thirties, was surprised, 
but without embarrassment or shock. She 
asked only for a few days to think over 
the rental of the house and the proposal 
of marriage. After considering both prob- 
lems, she agreed to marry Mr. Wilcox, 
thus making any decision about the rental 
unnecessary. 

Before Margaret’s marriage to Mr. Wil- 
cox, his daughter was also martied at a 
house owned by the Wilcoxes near Wales. 
Shortly after the daughter’s wedding 
Helen Schlegel, who had disapproved of 
Margaret’s approaching marriage, ap- 
peared at the house with Leonard Bast 
and his wife. Helen had learned that 
through their bad advice Bast had lost 
everything he had, including his job. 
Helen thought that Mr. Wilcox ought 
to recompense the young man. When 
Mrs. Bast was discovered, rather tipsy, on 
the lawn, she revealed to Mr. Wilcox and 
Margaret that she had been Mr. Wil- 
cox’s mistress many years before. Mar- 
garet was willing to forgive Mr. Wilcox, 
but she resolved not to help the Basts. 
Under the circumstances, she felt it was 
unnecessary and in poor taste to do so. 

Helen, who had unwittingly fallen 
in love with Bast, felt sorry for him. She 
spent part of one night with him and 
then remorsefully left England. She tried 
to give Bast five thousand pounds, most 
of her fortune, but he refused to accept 
her aid. 

The relationship between her sister 
and Leonard Bast was unknown to Mar- 
garet, who went ahead with her marriage 


to Mr. Wilcox, despite the fact that his 
sons did not approve of their father’s 
second marriage. Helen’s refusal to re- 
turn for the ceremony did not surprise 
her sister. Eight months went by. Helen 
still had not returned, and Margaret be- 
gan to worry about her sister. 

Helen finally came back to England 
and sent word that she wanted some 
books stored in the house at Howards 
End. She acted so mysteriously that Mar- 
garet and Mr. Wilcox planned to encoun- 
ter her at the house. Because she refused 
to see them directly, Margaret, worried, 
thought that Helen might need mental 
treatment. When Margaret saw Helen, 
however, the reason for the mystery was 
plain: Helen was pregnant as the result 
of the night she spent with Leonard Bast. 
Helen asked to be permitted to spend 
one night with her sister in the unoc- 
cupied house at Howards End. Mr. Wil- 
cox refused to allow Margaret to do so. 

The two sisters stayed in the house 
in spite of Mr. Wilcox’s refusal. The fol- 
lowing morning Mr. Wilcox’s older son, 
Charles, went to the house to get them 
out. A minute or two after his arrival 
Leonard Bast came to the house in search 
of Margaret, from whom he hoped to get 
money. As soon as he saw him, Charles 
seized a saber that hung on the wall and 
struck Bast on the shoulders with the 
flat of the weapon several times. The 
shock of seeing Helen and the beating 
were too much for Bast’s weak heart. He 
died suddenly. 

Charles was tried for manslaughter and 
sentenced to three years in prison. The 
disgrace was too great for his father, who 
became an invalid. Margaret moved her 
husband and her sister into the house 
at Howards End, where Helen’s child 
was born. Mr. Wilcox came to love the 
baby during his illness and convalescence, 
and so Helen and the child, much to 
the displeasure of the other Wilcoxes, 
were permitted to remain. A few months 
before Charles’ release from prison, Mr. 
Wilcox called a family conference. He 
had made a new will giving all his money 
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to the children by his first marriage, but 
the house at Howards End was to go to 
Margaret and after her death to Helen’s 
illegitimate child. Thus the mansion, 


which had played so great a part in all 
their lives, eventually came to Margaret 
Schlegel, just as the first Mrs. Wilcox 
had wished before her death. 


HUASIPUNGO 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jorge Icaza (1902- 8) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: Twentieth century 
Locale: Ecuador 


First published: 1934 


Principal characters: 


Avronso Perera, a debt-ridden landowner 


Bianca, his wife 
Loxira, his daughter 
Don Ju io, his uncle 
PoxrcaRrPio, an overseer 


Anprés Critioutnca, an Indian laborer 


Cunsui, his wife 


Papre Lomas, the village priest 
Juancuo Casascanco, a well-to-do Indian tenant farmer 


Critique: 

Stark, brutal realism overlies the art- 
istry of this novel of protest against the 
enslavement of the Indian in rural Ecua- 
dor. Icaza is only one of many Latin- 
American novelists who, influenced by 
Dostoevski, Gorky, and other European 
realists, have used the indigenous theme 
and shown the white man’s cruelty toward 
the Indian, but his Huasipungo is the 
best of these polemic works. Greater as 
a social document, perhaps, than as a 
work of fiction, it is made up of a series 
of episodes whose power lies in a graphic 
account of the lives and trials of the 
Indian. Icaza writes carelessly, with a 
scorn of syntax, but with a keen ear that 
reproduces the difficult dialect of the 
Quichua-speaking inhabitants of the An- 
dean region near Quito. Types symboliz- 
ing classes rather than clearly realized 
individuals fill his pages, and in this 
novel the avaricious, lustful priest has 
been made especially hateful. In spite of 
its defects Huasipungo is a powerful noy- 
el, with many pirated editions in Spanish, 


an English translation printed in Russia, 
and even a version in Chinese. 


The Story: 


Alfonso Pereira was an Ecuadorian 
landowner plagued by domestic and f- 
nancial troubles. His wife Blanca nagged 
him and he was worried over his seven- 
teen-year-old daughter Lolita, who wanted 
to marry a man who was part Indian. 
Don Julio, his uncle, added to his difh- 
culties by demanding repayment of a 
loan of ten thousand sucres, a debt al- 
ready three months overdue. 

When Pereira confessed himself un- 
able to pay the loan, Don Julio suggested 
that his nephew try to interest Mr. Chapy, 
a North American promoter, in a timber 
concession on Pereira’s mountain estate. 
Privately the old man suspected that Mr. 
Chapy and his associates were on the 
lookout for oil and used their lumber- 
cutting activities in the region as a blind. 
In order to interest the North Americans, 
however, it would be necessary to build 
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fifteen miles of road and get possession 
of two forest tracts. Also, the Indians 
must be driven off their huasipungos, the 
lands supplied to them in return for 
working on the master’s estate. 

Pereira assured his uncle that such a 
course would be difficult. The Indians, 
having a deep affection for their lands 
along both sides of the river, would never 
willingly give them up. Old Julio ridi- 
culed Pereira’s sentimentality and told 
him to return to the estate at Tomachi 
and build the road. 

Back home, Pereira discussed his prob- 
lem with Padre Lomas, the village priest. 
The padre agreed to persuade the Indians 
to work on the road; he would tell them 
that the labor was the will of God. They 
also tried to determine how many mingas, 
brawls in which Indians were plied with 
drink to make them willing to work, 
would be necessary before the road could 
be completed. Jacinto Quintana, propri- 
etor of the village store and saloon, prom- 
ised that he and his wife Juana would 
make the home-brew for the first of the 
mingas. 

Andrés Chiliquinga, an Indian work- 
man, was unhappy because Pereira had 
returned, for he had gone against his 
master's and the priest’s wishes by taking 
Cunshi as his wife. He was one of thirty 
Indians sent to start cutting wood and 
clearing the roadbed. 

To find a wet nurse for her baby, 
Blanca Pereira examined some of the 
dirty Indian mothers. Their undernour- 
ished babies were diseased, some with 
malaria or dysentery; others were idiotic 
or epileptic. Policarpio, the overseer, fi- 
nally chose Cunshi, mother of the healthi- 
est child in the village, and took her to 
the Pereira house. The master, seeing the 
young Indian woman, forced her to sleep 
with him. 

One night Andrés made the long trip 
home to see his wife. Finding no one in 
their hillside shack, he became suspicious 
and angry. The next day he deliberately 
let his ax fall on his foot. The Indians 
treated the cut with spiderwebs and mud, 


but when the bandage was removed, 
three days later, the foot was so badly 
infected that Andrés was sent home. A 
medicine man who poulticed the sore 
saved Andrés’ life, but the wound left 
him lame. 

One day, while Pereira and the priest 
were at the Quintana store discussing 
the building of the road, they sent Ja- 
cinto on an errand. After his departure 
both men forced Juana to accept their 
attentions. 

Pereira gave Padre Lomas one hundred 
sucres for a big mass. Then he held a 
minga and work on the road was speeded 
up. Storms made life miserable for the 
Indians, unprotected as they were in their 
camps. Some died when they tried to 
drain a swamp. Others perished in quick- 
sands. Pereira, choosing to risk the Indi- 
ans rather than follow a longer, safer 
route, kept the workmen drunk and en- 
tertained them with cockfights. The ig- 
norant laborers continued to toil. 

The priest went to Juancho Cabas- 
cango, an Indian with a prosperous huasi- 
pungo beside the river, and asked for 
one hundred sucres to pay for another 
mass. When the Indian refused, Padre 
Lomas cursed him. A short time later a 
flash flood drowned some of the Indians 
and their cattle. Blaming the disaster on 
Juancho, his superstitious neighbors beat 
him to death. The priest declared the 
affair the will of God and easily collected 
several hundred sucres for his mass. 

At last the road was completed, but 
the Indians received none of the bene- 
fits Padre Lomas had promised. He him- 
self bought a bus and two trucks that 
took away all transport from those who 
used to drive mule teams into Quito with 
the products of the region. Young Indians 
rode the bus to the city and there ended 
up as criminals and prostitutes. 

Because of easy transportation and the 
possibility of a profitable sale in Quito, 
Pereira decided not to give the Indians 
their customary grain from his plentiful 
harvest. Policarpio’s protests did no good. 
When the hungry Indians went to Per- 
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eira’s patio and begged their master to 
relieve the hunger of their families, he 
told them that their daily pay of fifty 
centavos was generous enough. Besides, 
the ton and a half of corn needed to 
feed the Indians would help considerably 
in reducing his debts. He did, however, 
heed his overseer’s warning and asked 
that guards for his estate be sent from 
Quito. 

Hunger stalked the region and babies 
and old people perished. When one of 
Pereira’s cows died, the famished Indians 
begged for the carcass. He refused be- 
cause they might be tempted to kill other 
cows, and ordered Policarpio to bury the 
dead animal. Desperate, Andrés dug it 
up. After he and his family ate some of 
the meat, the tainted flesh killed Cunshi. 
Padre Lomas demanded twenty-five su- 
cres, more than the Indian could ever 
earn, in payment for burying the dead 
woman. That same night Andrés stole 
one of his master’s cows and sold it to 
a nearby butcher. ‘Tracked down by dogs, 
the Indian was captured and flogged in 
Pereira’s patio. There was no one to pro- 
test except his small son, who was almost 
killed by the white men when he tried 
to help his father. 

A score of foreigners arrived in To- 


machi. The Indians welcomed them tim- 
orously, thinking that these new white 
men could certainly be no more cruel 
than their Spanish masters. But Mr. 
Chapy’s first act was to order the Indians 
driven from their huasipungos to make 
room for company houses and a sawmill. 

When Andrés’ son brought news of 
the order, the Indians rebelled. They had 
stolidly accepted the white man’s cruelty, 
even his lechery toward their women, 
but they felt that the land was theirs. 
Jacinto vainly tried to stop them when 
they marched on the village. The enraged 
Indians killed six of the white men. The 
others, including Mr. Chapy, fled in their 
autos. 

They returned, over the road the In- 
dians had built, with three hundred sol- 
diers under a leader who had killed two 
thousand Indians in a similar rebellion 
near Cuenca. Troops hunted down and 
machine-gunned Indians of all ages and 
sexes. The few survivors, taking refuge 
in Andrés’ hillside shack, rolled down 
rocks on the soldiers and shot at them 
with birdguns. Finally the soldiers set 
fire to the thatched roof. When the Indi- 
ans ran from the burning house, the 
troops shot them without mercy. 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 1622-1673) 


Type of plot: Romantic comedy 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Paris, France 

First presented: 1673 


Principal characters: 


ArGaN, an imaginary invalid 


Berg, his second wife 


ANGELIQUE, Argan’s daughter 


Crean te, her lover 
Bérape, Argan’s brother 


Tuomas Draroirus, the doctor's son 
Tornerre, Argan’s maidservant 


Critique: 
Turning huis satirical pen to the medi- 
cal profession, Moliére almost surpasses 


even his own bitterness as displayed in 
his earlier plays. The Hypochondriac (Le 
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Malade Imaginaire) was his last comedy, 
and he was unmerciful in his attack on all 
doctors and pharmacists. His usual wit 
and hemor are not lost in the irony, but 
they are secondary to it. It is now 
almost three hundred years since Mo- 
liére’s death, but his literary stature has 
not diminished with the years. He is still 
studied and imitated as he was in his own 
time. 


The Story: 


Argan was the worst sort of hypochon- 
driac. Each day saw him trying a new 
drug of some sort, so that the doctor and 
apothecary could exist almost exclusively 
on their profits from Argan. Toinette, his 
maidservant, tried in vain to persuade 
him to end his worries about his health, 
for she was certain that there was abso- 
lutely nothing the matter with her master. 
But he would not listen to her; he was 
determined to be an invalid. 

He was encouraged in his supposed ill- 
ness by his doctor and by Béline, his sec- 
ond wife, who used his weakness to 
further her schemes to get his money. Be- 
cause the law said that a second wife 
could not inherit, it was essential to 
Béline that Argan make a settlement on 
her while he still lived. To that end also 
she tried to get him to place his two 
daughters in a convent, so that they could 
not interfere by claiming money for 
themselves. 

Argan had other plans for his older 
daughter, Angélique. He was going to 
force her betrothal to his doctor’s son in 
order to have a doctor in the family. He 
told the girl that a dutiful daughter would 
take a husband useful to her father. But 
Angélique, loving a young man named 
Cléante, begged her father not to force 
her marriage to Thomas Diafoirus, the 
doctor’s son. Argan was firm because the 
young man would also inherit a large 
sum of money from his father and an- 
other from his uncle, the apothecary. If 
Angélique would not obey his wishes, he 
threatened to place her in a convent, as 
her stepmother wished him to do. Toin- 


ette scolded him severely for forcing his 
daughter to marry against her wishes, but 
he would not be moved. Toinette, wish- 
ing to help Angélique, got word to 
Cléante that his beloved was to be given 
to another. 

Cléante disguised himself as the friend 
of Angélique’s singing-master and told 
Argan that he had been sent to give her 
her singing lesson. 'Toinette pretended to 
change her mind and sympathize with 
Argan’s position regarding the marriage. 
In that way she could offer to guard 
Angélique, while in reality giving the 
young lovers an opportunity to be alone 
together. 

As the supposed teacher, Cléante had 
to witness the meeting between Thomas 
and Angélique. Thomas was a great boob 
of a boy, quoting memorized speeches to 
Argan, Angélique, and Béline. His fa- 
ther, the doctor, was quite proud that 
Thomas had always been a little slow in 
learning and that he followed blindly the 
opinions of the ancients, not accepting 
any of the new medical discoveries—for 
example, the thesis that blood circulated 
through the system. 

Poor Angélique knew that she could 
never marry such a stupid oaf. She 
begged her father at least to give her time 
to become acquainted with Thomas, but 
the most he would give her was four days. 
At the end of that period she must either 
marry Thomas or go into a convent. In 
order to be assured of Argan’s money, 
Béline continued to plead with him to 
choose the convent for his daughter. 

Argan’s brother, Béralde, called on him 
and also pleaded Angélique’s cause. He 
thought it wicked to force her to marry 
against her wishes. He knew that Argan 
was not really ill and did not need a doc- 
tor in the family. In fact, he knew that the 
doctor would soon cause his brother’s 
death by the constant “drenching” of his 
abdomen. Béralde sent the medicines 
away, causing the doctor to renounce his 
patient and to predict his death within 
four days. The apothecary canceled his 
contract to give his nephew a marriage 
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settlement, and neither of the profession- 
als would be soothed by Argan’s protesta- 
tions that it was his brother and not he 
who had denounced them and their treat- 
ments. Argan believed that he would 
surely die without their attention. 

Toinette and Béralde then schemed to 
trick the hypochondriac. Toinette dis- 
guised herself as a physician and told 
Argan that his former doctor had been 
entirely mistaken in his diagnosis of 
Argan’s illness. His liver and bowels were 
not ailing, but his lungs were; he must cut 
off his arm and pluck out his eye because 
they were drawing all his strength to 
them. Even Argan would not take such a 
drastic remedy. The poor man felt that he 
was doomed. 

Still Argan would not relent concern- 
ing Angélique. Since the doctor and the 
apothecary had broken their marriage 
contracts, Angélique must go to a convent 
and become a nun. When Béralde ac- 
cused him of being influenced by his 
wife, Argan agreed to Toinette’s sugges- 
tion that he allow his wife to prove her 
love for him. Toinette knew the greed of 
Béline, but she pretended to Argan that if 
he acted dead he would see that she loved 
him and not his money. In this way he 
could convince his brother of Béline’s true 
love. 

The plan was carried out, but when 
Toinette cried to Béline that Argan was 


dead, the wife praised heaven that she was 
rid of her dirty, disgusting husband. Then 
she tried to bribe Toinette to help her 
keep Argan’s death a secret until she 
could get certain papers and money into 
her possession. At that Argan rose up from 
his supposed deathbed to confront his 
wife. She fled in terror. 

Toinette persuaded Argan to try the 
same plan with his daughter. When 
Angélique was told that her father was 
dead, she wept for him. Cléante came 
into the room and Angélique told him 
that now she could not marry him. Her 
father was dead, and she could make 
amends for her previous refusals to obey 
him only by carrying out his wishes now. 
Argan again rose from his deathbed, this 
time to bless his daughter for her faithful- 
ness. Toinette and Béralde reminded him 
of his daughter’s love and of his duty to 
reward her by allowing her to marry the 
man of her choice. Argan agreed that she 
could marry Cléante if he would become 
a doctor and minister to Argan’s needs. 
Cléante was willing, but Béralde had a 
better idea. Argan should become a doctor 
himself; then he could give himself con- 
stant attention. All that was needed was 
for him to don cap and gown. He could 
then spout gibberish and make it sound 
learned. So the matter was settled, and 
the old hypochondriac gave his blessing to 
the young lovers. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth cen 
Locale: London and Hertfordshire 
First presented: 1895 


Principal characters: 


Atcrrnon Moncrieff (Ancy), a man about town 
Lapy Aucustra BracknELt, his aunt 
Gwenpboen Farnrax, her daughter 

Jack Worrnine, in love with Gwendolen 


Crcity Carpew, his ward 


Miss Letrr1a Prism, Cecily’s governess 
Tue Reverenn Canon Cuasuste, D.D. 
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Critique: 

This play is built on a pun and the plot 
turns on a misunderstanding over the 
name Ernest. The theme is an attack on 
earnestness, that is, the Victorian solem- 
nity of a false seriousness which results 
in priggishness, hypocrisy, and so-called 
piety. Unlike Shaw, who used his con- 
ventional plots to reinforce his icono- 
clastic ideas, Wilde used his wit as an 
ironic counterpoint to the absurdity of the 
action. 


The Story: 
Algernon Moncrieff, nephew of the 


aristocratic Lady Bracknell, was com- 

elled by necessity to live a more or less 
double life, or he would have been com- 
pletely at the mercy of his Aunt Augusta. 
To escape from her incredibly dull dinner 
parties, he had emulated that lady’s hus- 
band by inventing a wholly fictitious 
friend named Bunbury, whose precarious 
state of health required Algy’s absence 
from London whenever his aunt sum- 
moned him to attendance. 

Algy’s friend, Jack Worthing, was also 
forced by circumstances into a similar 
subterfuge for quite a different reason. 
He had under his care a young ward 
named Cecily Cardew, who lived at Jack’s 
country place in Hertfordshire under the 
admirable tutelage of a stern governess, 
Miss Prism. Jack thought it necessary to 
preserve a high moral tone in the presence 
of Cecily and her governess. To escape 
from this atmosphere of restraint, he in- 
vented an imaginary brother named Er- 
nest, who was supposed to be quite a 
reprobate, and whose name and general 
mode of behavior Jack took over during 
his frequent trips to London. 

To complicate matters, Jack had fallen 
in love with Gwendolen Fairfax, the 
daughter of Algy’s aunt, Lady Bracknell. 
Moreover, Gwendolen had fallen in love 
with him, particularly with his name, Er- 
nest, of which she was very fond. When 
Lady Bracknell learned “Ernest’s” inten- 
tions toward Gwendolen, she naturally 
wanted to know something of his family 


history. But since “Ernest” could supply 
nothing more definite than the fact that 
he had been found in a leather bag at the 
Victoria Railway Station, and that his 
true parentage was quite unknown, Lady 
Bracknell refused to consider his marriage 
to her daughter. 

Jack realized that the time had come tc 
put an end to Ernest. He even went so far 
as to appear at the manor house in 
Hertfordshire in deep mourning for his 
brother Ernest. But his friend Aley, 
“Bunburying” as usual, had preceded 
him, posing as Ernest. Cecily took an im- 
mediate interest in Algy, the supposed 
brother of her guardian. When Jack and 
Algy came face to face, Jack promptly an- 
nounced that his brother Ernest had been 
unexpectedly called back to London and 
was leaving at once. But Algy, having 
fallen in love with Cecily, refused to 
leave. Cecily, in turn, confessed that it 
had always been her dream to love some- 
one whose name was Ernest. 

Algy, realizing that his hopes of marry- 
ing Cecily depended on his name, decided 
to have himself rechristened Ernest, 
and to that effect he called upon the 
local clergyman, the Reverend Canon 
Chasuble, D.D. But Jack had preceded 
him with a like request. Dr. Chasuble had 
an engagement for two christenings at 
five-thirty that afternoon. 

In the meantime Gwendolen arrived at 
the manor house. Because of the mix-up 
in names, both Gwendolen and Cecily be- 
lieved that they were in love with the 
same man, the non-existent Emest. 

When Jack and Algy appeared to- 
gether, the real identities of the two 
pretenders were established. Both girls be- 
came furious. At first Jack and Algy up- 
braided each other for their mutual 
duplicity, but they finally settled down to 
tea and consoled themselves by vying 
with one another to see who could eat the 
last muffin on the plate. Cecily and 
Gwendolen at last decided to forgive 
their suitors, after Algy had admitted that 
the purpose of his deception was to meet 
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Cecily, and Jack maintained that his 
imaginary brother was an excuse to go to 
London to see Gwendolen. Both girls 
agreed that in matters of grave impor- 
tance—such as marriage—style and not 
sincerity was the vital thing. 

Lady Bracknell, arriving in search of 
her daughter, discovered her nephew en- 
gaged to Cecily. Afraid that the girl, like 
her guardian, might possibly have only 
railway station antecedents, Lady Brack- 
nell demanded to know Cecily’s origin. 
She was informed that Cecily was the 
granddaughter of a very wealthy man and 
the heiress to one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. When she willingly 
gave her consent to the marriage, Jack re- 
fused to allow the match, pointing out 
that Cecily could not marry without his 
consent until she came of age, and that 
according to her grandfather's will she 
would not come of age until she was 
thirty-five. However, he said he would 
give his consent the moment Lady Brack- 


nell approved of his marriage to Gwendo- 
len. 

There were, however, some objections 
to Jack as a suitable husband for Gwendo- 
len, the main one being the question of 
his parentage. But the mystery was 
cleared up to Lady Bracknell’s satisfaction 
by the revelation that Miss Letitia Prism, 
Cecily’s governess, was the nurse who had 
left Lord Bracknell’s house with a peram- 
bulator containing a male infant which 
she had placed in a leather handbag and 
left in the cloakroom of the Victoria Sta- 
tion. The infant was the son of Lady 
Bracknell’s sister, a circumstance which 
made Jack Algy’s older brother. Jack’s 
Christian name still had to be deter- 
mined. It turned out to be—Ermest. The 
Reverend Chasuble was relieved of his 
two christenings that afternoon, and 
Gwendolen was happy that she was ac- 
tually going to marry a man named Er- 
nest. 


IN DUBIOUS BATTLE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: John Steinbeck (1902- ) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: The 1930's 

Locale: California 


First published: 1936 


Principal characters: 


Mac, a Communist labor organizer 

Jum No an, his assistant and friend 

Lonnon, leader of the fruit pickers 

Doc Burton, a friend of the strikers 

Ax TownsEnp, a man sympathetic to the strikers 


Critique: 

With the possible exception of The 
Grapes of Wrath, In Dubious Battle is 
the most successful proletarian novel yet 
written in the United States. More sharply 
focused than the former, and more vivid 
in its characterizations, its effect is prob- 
ably more forceful. Although the story 
springs directly from the clash of social 


and economic forces during the early part 
of the depression decade, it remains con- 
siderably more than a propaganda piece. 
An intensely vital narrative, exhibiting 
both the social awareness and_ artistic 
craftsmanship of the author, this book 
stands among the best of Steinbeck’s 
novels. 


IN DUBIOUS BATTLE by John Steinbeck. By permission of the publishers, The Viking Press, Inc. 


Copyright, 1936, by John Steinbeck. 
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The Story: 

Jim Nolan’s father was a workingman 
driven to his death by the blows of police 
clubs and pistol butts. As a youngster 
Jim witnessed both his father’s courage 
and his despair; he saw his mother lose 
even her religious faith as poverty and 
starvation overwhelmed the family. 

Older, but still keenly remembering 
his youth, with the scars of brutality and 
starvation deeply embedded in his heart, 
Jim Nolan became a member of the Com- 
munist Party. He was assigned to work 
with Mac, an able, experienced organizer. 
Together they became fruit pickers, at a 
time when the fruit growers had cut 
wages even lower than the workers 
had thought possible. A strike was brew- 
ing and Mac and Jim determined to hurry 
it along and to direct its course. 

Luck was with them. Shortly after 
their arrival at the camp of the workers, 
Mac, by giving the impression that he 
was a doctor, delivered Lisa, daughter of 
the camp leader, of a baby. Word of his 
accomplishment spread throughout the 
area. After Mac and Jim became friendly 
with London, leader of the camp, and the 
other workers, they persuaded the fruit 
pickers to organize and to strike for higher 
wages and better living conditions. ‘This 
was not easy to do. As usual, the orchard 
owners had made effective use of Com- 
munism as a bogey. Furthermore, the 
vigilantes were a constant menace, not to 
mention deputies, troops, and _ strike- 
breakers, all hirelings of the fruit growers. 
In addition, the authorities could always 
close down the camp by maintaining that 
it violated the sanitation laws and was a 
menace to public health. There was also 
the problem of money and food; the poor 
migrant workers desperately needed work 
to supply their daily necessities. 

But at last a strike was called. On the 
night that the strikers were to sneak out 
to meet the strikebreakers called in by 
the owners, Mac and Jim were ambushed 
by vigilantes. They succeeded in escap- 
ing, but Jim was shot in the arm. Word 


of their plan for the next morning had 
leaked out, and they suspected that a stool 
pigeon was in their midst. Nevertheless, 
the next day they marched out to meet 
the strikebreakers at the railroad station, 
and to implore them not to fight against 
their fellow workers. 

Although the police had assembled in 
force, they seemed afraid of the strikers. 
During the encounter, Joy, an old and 
crippled comrade, was shot and killed. 
The strikers carried the body back to the 
camp, and over the body of their com- 
rade Mac delivered a fiery and eloquent 
speech, exhorting the strikers to carry on 
and to fight to the finish. This action 
proved to be the best of all possible spurs 
to bring the workers together, and the 
strikers were aroused to carry on the 
struggle even more fiercely. 

Luck was with them in other ways. 
They had persuaded the father of Al 
Townsend, who owned a lunch cart and 
gave handouts to Party members, to allow 
them to camp on his farm, after they 
promised him that his crop would be 
picked and that his property would be 
protected. Doc Burton, a philosopher and 
skeptic, took charge of the sanitation, thus 
protecting the camp against the health 
inspectors. Dick, a handsome comrade, 
used his charms on women in order to 
get money and food for the strikers. 

Meanwhile the owners tried everything 
to break up the strike. They attempted to 
intimidate the workers, to divide them, 
to bribe London, but all their efforts 
failed. Then another problem arose. The 
owners had an article published in which 
it was stated that the county was feeding 
the strikers. The report was not true, but 
those who sympathized with the strikers 
believed it and stopped helping them 
altogether. Dick was getting far fewer re- 
sults from his endeavors, and the situation 
became desperate. 

Mac was often on the point of losing 
his head, of letting his anger get the best 
of him, so that the strategy of the strike 
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was sometimes imperiled. By contrast, 
Jim grew more able, more hardened. He 
ignored the women of the camp who 
sought to lure him into their tents, and 
did not allow his feeling for Lisa to 
become anything more than a casual, 
friendly relationship. Thus he provided 
a sort of balance for his emotional com- 
rades. 

Conditions grew worse. The strikers 
had practically no money, no food. Dick 
finally managed to get a cow and some 
beans, but the food sufficed for only a few 
days. Meanwhile, Doc Burton had van- 
ished. Without his help, the sick and the 
wounded could not be attended to, and 
the sanitation of the camp grew progres- 
sively worse. One night someone man- 
aged to outwit the guards and set a barn 
afire. The barn and an adjacent kennel 


housing some favorite pointers were totally 
destroyed. The next day the owner called 
in the sheriff to evict the strikers. 

The strike seemed lost. The spirits of 
the men were at a very low ebb, and they 
gave signs of yielding. On the following 
night a boy came and told Jim and Mac 
that Doc Burton was lying wounded in 
a field. They rushed out, only to realize, 
when they were fired upon, that they had 
fallen into a trap. Mac called out a word 
of warning and fell to the ground. When 
he got up, after the firing had stopped, 
he called out to Jim. He got no answer. 
Jim was dead. By that time the shots had 
aroused the others and they came for- 
ward. Over the body of his comrade and 
friend, Mac made a strong and rousing 
speech, urging the workers to stick to- 
gether, to fight on, and to win the strike. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sigrid Undset (1882-1949) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: Early fourteenth century 
Locale: Norway 

First published: 1927 


Principal characters: 


Oxav Aupunsson, master of Hestviken 


Err, his heir 


Crcrxra, Olav’s daughter 


Boruitp AscGERspATTER, Olav’s foster daughter 
Lavy Marta, Bothild’s grandmother 
Toruitp ByOrNspatTER, mother of Olav’s son Bjém 


Sma HAuxpjOrn, a priest 


Critique: 

When Sigrid Undset was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1928, that 
award was made, according to the citation, 
“principally with regard to her powerful 
pictures of Northern life in medieval 
times.” No one who has read Kristin 
Lavransdatter or The Master of Hestviken 
will deny the justice of that statement. 
Those not familiar with her novels must 
be prepared to find a writer who, while 


true to the life and spirit of a past age, 
pays little attention to the historical per- 
sonages and actual events so necessary to 
the historical romancer. Madame Undset’s 
stories of medieval life are so full-bodied 
and rich in detail that there is little need 
in her books for a parade of names and 
dates. In the Wilderness, the third volume 
of the Hestviken series, is the one excep- 
tion to her usual practice, however, for 


IN THE WILDERNESS by Sigrid Undset. By permission of the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copy- 


tight, 1929, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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the closing episode of this novel deals 
with the invasion of Norway by Duke 
Eirik of Sweden in 1308. 


The Story: 

Olav Audunsson had little desire to sta 
on at Hestviken through the summer fol 
lowing his wife’s death, and when the 
sons of the English armorer in Oslo asked 
him to be shipmaster of their boat on a 
trading voyage to London it was plain 
that the idea pleased him. Eirik, Ingunn’s 
son by the Icelander, wanted also to go 
on the trip, but Olav told him nay—he 
must remain at Hestviken and be com- 
panion to little Cecilia, the daughter 
Ingunn had borne in her last years. 

In England two adventures befell Olav. 
At evensong in the Dominican’s church 
he saw a woman so much like dead In- 
gunn that for a moment his breath failed 
him. So like she was, and yet young 
enough to be his daughter. With her was 
a blind man, apparently her husband. 
Olav saw her again, at mass and evensong, 
and after a time they began to exchange 
glances and smiles. One night her serving- 
woman stopped him after the service and 
led him to a great house outside the walls. 
The strange woman was in the garden, her 
only dress a thin silk shift. For a moment 
Olav felt that he was about to clasp In- 
gunn again. Then he realized that she 
was only a wanton wife seeking sport 
with a stranger. Thrusting her from him, 
he ran away. 

At another time he went with his ship- 
mates to a famous shrine north of London. 
Separated from his companions, he wan- 
dered in the woods until he encountered 
some men beside a brook. That night they 
attacked him for his rich dress and jewels. 
While Olav fought with the robbers in 
the dark, he felt the battle-surge he had 
known in his outlawed youth. Later it 
seemed to him that he had been tempted 
by pleasures of the flesh and of violence, 
sent to lead him from the path of redemp- 
tion he must follow to atone for the secret 
slaying of Teit, Eirik’s father. 


When Olay sailed home in late sum- 
mer, he found Eirik grown taller and 
strong for his age and Cecilia fairer than 
ever, with promise of great beauty. 
Resolving that Liv, the slatternly serving- 
woman, was unfit to train the daughter of 
Hestviken, he wed Liv to Arnketil, his 
house-carl, and sent the pair to live at 
Rundmyr, the farm he carried on for 
Torhild Bjérnsdatter, who had borne him 
a son out of wedlock two years before. 
One day he went across the fjord to 
Auken, where Torhild was living, to dis. 
cuss his arrangement. Seeing his son and 
Torhild again, he was minded to ask the 
woman to return and keep his house, but 
he sadly put the thought out of his mind. 

After Liv and Arketii moved to Rund- 
myr, the place began to have a bad reputa- 
tion because of the dicing, wenching, and 
worse that went on there. At last Sira 
Hallbjérn, the priest, warned Olav to keep 
Eirik away from that thieves’ den. Fox 
years Olay had been of two minds about 
Eirik. He wanted to like the boy whom he 
had claimed as his heir, yet he could not 
abide Eirik’s insolence and boasting. He 
realized that he should give more time to 
his training but shrank from that duty be- 
cause of the old clash of wills between 
them. Urged to marry again, he wanted 
no other wife beside him at table and bed. 

His problem was solved in part when 
Asger Magnusson, an old friend, died in 
Tunsberg after asking Olav to foster his 
daughter Bothild and provide for his 
mother-in-law, Mzerta Birgersdatter. Lady 
Meta was grim and gaunt but capable. 
Never had Hestviken been better kept 
than it was under her charge. Cecilia and 
Bothild, close in age, lived as sisters. Lady 
Meerta dressed them well, and people said 
that in the whole southland there were no 
fairer maids than those at Hestviken. 

But Eirik set himself against Lady 
Meerta from the first, and Olav was always 
angry when he was drawn into their 
rows and forced to rebuke the boy for the 
sake of a stranger. In the winter of Eirik’s 
sixteenth year they quarreled after Olav 
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found him in rude sport with a serving- 
girl. That night Eirik left Hestviken with- 
out farewell. There was no report of him 
at Rundmyr or among Olav’s distant kin, 
but at last word came that he was in Oslo, 
among the men-at-arms who served Sir 
Ragnvald ‘Torvaldsson. Knowing Sir 
Ragnvald a gentle knight from whom 
Eirik would learn the skills of weapons 
and courtly ways, Olav was satished. He 
went to Oslo and gave the runaway mone 
and a squire’s gear. There was much kind- 
ness between them when they parted, 
Olav almost in envy for Eirik’s youth. 

Three years passed more quietly than 
any Olav had known since boyhood. 
Cecilia was his great delight, with little in 
her nature to recall her weak-willed, sickly 
mother. One night some men from an- 
other parish came to Hestviken. After the 
drinking in the hall one of the men tried 
to seize Bothild and Cecilia. Bothild was 
terrified, but Cecilia drew her knife and 
slashed at the man until the blade was red. 
Olav felt that she should have been the 
boy of the house. 

Olav, beginning to grow restless, was 
often in the company of Sira Hallbjor, a 
priestly lover of falconry and hunting. One 
night, while they supped at a wedding 
feast, Olav’s ancient Viking ax, Kin-fetch, 
rang. For a moment they saw in one an- 
other's eyes old pagan stirrings that 
neither could have spoken aloud. Riding 
home later that night, Olav went into the 
graveyard and called to Ingunn to arise. 


On another day he went to Auken, where 
he found Torhild married to Ketil, a 
young man on the farm. Olav asked her 
to send Bjorn, their son, to live with 
him. She refused. 

The snows lay deep that December 
when Duke Eirik crossed the border from 
Sweden to lead his troops against his 
father-in-law, King Haakon. Torhild 
brought word of the invasion to Hestviken 
one frosty dawn. After sending Cecilia, 
Bothild, and Lady Merta to Auken for 
safety, Olav rode off to warn his neigh- 
bors. When the franklins tried to ambush 
the Swedes, they were routed oe the 
mailed horsemen. Olay and Sira Hallbjérn 
were among the few who made their way 
to the manor at Sundrheim and there 
spent the Yule. Meanwhile the Swedes 
occupied Oslo and besieged Akershus, the 
royal fortress. Olav was in that great fight 
at Aker church and at Frysja bridge, 
where there was hard fighting to keep 
Duke Eirik from taking the castle. Sira 
Hallbjérn was killed at the bridge, and in 
the press a crossbow-bolt shattered Olav’s 
aw. 

Olav lay in fever for days. After Duke 
Eirik withdrew from the siege, a merchant 
took Olav into Oslo and cared for hirn 
there. One day he looked at himself in a 
mirror. His cheek was furrowed and 
scarred and his hair was gray. When he 
went back to Hestviken in the spring, 
Olav felt that he had become an old man. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


Type of work: Novel 


Author; William Dean Howells (1837-1920) 


Type of plot: Domestic realism 


Time of plot: Shortly after the American Civil War 


Locale: Florence, Italy 
First published: 1886 


Principal characters: 


Tueoporr Corvitie, a middle-aged bachelor 

Mrs. Lina Bowen, a middle-aged friend of Colville 
Imocenr Granam, a girl chaperoned by Mrs. Bowen 
Erriz Bowen, Mrs. Bowen’s thirteen-year-old daughter 
Mr. Morton, an admirer of Imogene Graham 
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Critique: 

Many readers will find echoes in this 
novel of A Hazard of New Fortunes 
and the novels Howells wrote featuring 
Mr. and Mrs. Basil March in their later 
lives. In novels dealing with cultured 
older people, Howells was considerably 
more successful at sympathetic character- 
ization than he was in such novels as 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. That he was 
infringing on the realm of Henry James, 
the master of fiction featuring American 
expatriates in Europe, Howells was well 
aware, for he comments jokingly about 
their work in one passage of this novel. As 
ever, Howells is in this novel a master of 
the realism of the commonplace. The de- 
tails of life in the American colony in 
Florence at the time, the events of the 
pre-Lenten carnival season, and the back- 
ground of the city are set forth explicitly. 


The Story: 


Theodore Colville studied architecture 
as a young man and in order to continue 
his professional education he spent some 
months in Italy. While there he went 
about with two young women and fell 
in love with one of them. The girl re- 
jected his suit. Soon afterward he went 
back to the United States at the request 
of his older brother, who had recently 
purchased a newspaper. Returning to 
America, Colville became the editor of 
his brother’s paper and finally purchased 
it. He entered politics in his fortieth 
year. After his defeat he left his home 
in Indiana and went at once again to 
Italy. 

In Italy he tried to resume the study 
of architecture, but his interest was soon 
diverted by his meeting with Mrs. 
Bowen, who had been one of his com- 
panions in Italy years before, the one 
with whom he had not fallen in love. 
Mrs. Bowen, now a widow, invited Col- 
ville to visit at her home. When he went 
there, Colville met Mrs. Bowen’s thir- 
teen-year-old daughter Effie, who quickly 
became fond of him, and Imogene 
Graham, a _ twenty-year-old American 


woman whom Mrs. Bowen was chaper- 
oning. 

In company with Mrs. Bowen, Imo- 
gene Graham, and Effie Bowen, Mr. 
Colville spent a number of pleasant days 
and evenings. At first Imogene regarded 
him as an old man, since he was twice 
her age, but she soon realized that she 
enjoyed his company much more than 
that of many men her own age. In an 
effort to be companionable with her, Col- 
ville danced and went about socially as 
he had not done for many years. Mrs. 
Bowen also enjoyed Colville’s company; 
the result was that they were together 
a great deal. 

Mrs. Bowen chose carefully the places 
where she and her charges went. During 
the carnival season she permitted Col- 
ville to take them all to a masked ball. 
At the ball little Effie became ill and 
had to be taken home unexpectedly. As 
a result, Imogene and Colville were to- 
gether unchaperoned during much of the 
evening. At that time they began to real- 
ize their affection for each other. 

Mrs. Bowen quickly realized that a 
love affair was developing. She also real- 
ized that no one, least of all herself, had 
expected it. She tactfully pointed out 
to Imogene the differences between the 
girl and a man so much older. When 
she said, rather less tactfully, that she 
thought Colville had been trying only to 
be amusing, the girl reported the con- 
versation to Colville. Hurt, he went to 
Mrs. Bowen and talked with her, finally 
agreeing to her suggestion that for pro- 
priety’s sake he leave Florence. Unfor- 
tunately, it was a weekend, and Colville, 
having insufhcient funds to leave the city 
after settling his hotel bills, was forced 
to wait until the following Monday. By 
that time Imogene had decided that it 
was unfair to make him leave the city 
because of her. She requested that he 
stay. He decided to do so. 

A few days later Colville and Imogene 
met accidentally in a public park. Quick- 
ly coming to an agreement that they 
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loved one another, they went back to 
Mrs. Bowen’s residence and told her that 
they had decided to be married. Mrs. 
Bowen, as Imogene’s chaperone, told 
them she would be forced to write im- 
mediately to the girl’s parents to inform 
them of this recent development. The 
lovers, agreeing to her plan, also prom- 
ised to say nothing about an official en- 
gagement until they heard from America. 
Imogene warned her chaperone, how- 
ever, that she would marry Colville, even 
without her parents’ consent. 

While they were awaiting word from 
America, a young minister named Mor- 
ton, also in love with Imogene, returned 
to Florence to pay her court. Both Col- 
ville and Mrs. Bowen wished to let the 
young man know the state of affairs, but 
the girl refused to permit them to tell 
Mr. Morton of her engagement. To make 
the situation appear normal, the four— 
Mrs. Bowen, Mr. Morton, Imogene, and 
Colville—went about together. Finally 
word came from Imogene’s parents. Her 
mother had decided to sail for Europe, to 
see Colville for herself before giving her 
decision. 

During the intervening days before 
Mrs. Graham’s arrival, the four people 
went on an excursion to Fiesole to see 
the Etruscan ruins there. At one inter- 
val Colville and the young minister 
walked a short distance beside the car- 
riage. While they were doing so, a peas- 
ant driving a band of sheep came over 
the brow of a hill. The horses, frightened 
at the sight of the sheep, began to back 
the carriage dangerously close to a precip- 
itous drop at the side of the road. The 
two men rescued the women from the 
carriage. While Mr. Morton was taking 
Imogene from the vehicle, Colville ran 
to the horses’ heads in an attempt to hold 
them. Unable to do so, and with his 
hand caught in the curb strap, he was 
dragged with the team when the car- 
riage plunged over the edge of the road. 

For two weeks Colville lay very ill. 


When he was finally able to have visitors, 
Imogene’s mother came to see him. She 
told him that she was taking her daugh- 
ter to America immediately, even though 
she felt that Colville had acted as a 
gentleman in the entire affair, She then 
gave her reason for preventing the mar- 
tiage. Her daughter, she said, was not 
teally in love with Colville, although she 
thought too much of him to break the 
engagement. The shock was a great one 
to Colville, but he immediately saw that 
the girl’s departure was the only answer 
to the problems that the situation had 
developed. After her mother left, Imo- 
gene herself came into the sickroom and 
bade Colville a hasty goodbye. 

Some time later Mrs. Bowen and Col- 
ville talked over the affair. During the 
conversation they both admitted their 
love for each other. Mrs. Bowen refused 
to marry Colville, however, because of 
the embarrassing position in which she 
had been placed during his affair with 
Imogene. She had hated herself the 
whole time she tried to prevent the affair 
because, although she hoped she could 
see the situation objectively, she had al- 
ways feared that her actions and think- 
ing had been colored by her feeling for 
Colville. 

Little Effie Bowen, having formed a 
very strong attachment for Colville, re- 
fused to hear of his departure. Within 
a few months, under the influence of 
their mutual love and Effie’s attitude to- 
ward her mother’s suitor, Mrs. Bowen 
was reconciled to a marriage. They were 
married quietly and then moved to Rome, 
where no one who knew them could 
spread gossip about the affair with Imo- 
gene. Not long after their marriage they 
heard that Mr. Morton, who had been 
deeply in love with Imogene, had been 
appointed to a church in a community 
neat Buffalo, where the Grahams lived. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Colville hoped that he 
and Imogene Graham would make a 
match of their own. 
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INDIANA 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: George Sand (Mme. Aurore Dudevant, 1804-1876) 


Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: France 

First published: 1832 


Principal characters: 
Inp1ana, a young Creole 


Monsieur Detmane, her husband 

Noun, her foster sister and maid 

RopoteHe Brown (Sir Rarpx), Indiana’s cousin 
Raymon DE Ramierg, her lover 


Critique: 

Written at the height of the French 
romantic movement, Indiana exhibits all 
the conventions and idiosyncrasies of the 
most pronounced romanticism. For this 
reason modern readers find the characters 
unbelievable, their words and actions 
more laughable than tragic, despite the 
basic tragedy underlying the greater part 
of the story. The chief value of the book 
derives from the fact that it typifies a pop- 
ular literary form and a’ philosophy which 
still survive, though in lesser degree, in 
contemporary literature. 


The Story: 

Indiana was married to pompous, quick- 
tempered Monsieur Delmare, a retired 
army officer no longer young. Loyal to her 
suspicious and jealous husband, she had 
lived a discontented, uneventful life. Her 
cousin, Sir Ralph Brown, himself un- 
happy and frustrated, was her only com: 
panion. Although Monsieur Delmare kept 
a watchful eye over the young couple, 
there was nothing untoward in the rela- 
tionship between them. As a matter of 
fact, Sir Ralph had secured the good 
graces of Monsieur Delmare and was ac- 
cepted as one of the household. If not an 
intimate friend, he was at least a close 
companion. Indiana was as reserved in her 
behavior toward Sir Ralph as she was 
toward her husband, but to a close ob- 
server it was clear that in a friendly, in- 
articulate manner, Sir Ralph was fond of 
Indiana. 

The submerged tensions of the house- 


hold erupted one evening when someone 
was discovered scaling the garden wall 
and entering the grounds of the estate. 
Monsieur Delmare rushed out and fired 
in the darkness at the intruder. When the 
wounded prowler was brought into the 
house, he revealed himself as Raymon de 
Ramiére, a young man who, so he main- 
tained, wished to see Monsieur Delmare 
about the latter’s manufacturing enter 
prise. De Ramiére said that his brother 
had a similar business in another part of 
the country and would profit by Delmare’s 
information. 

Delmare’s suspicions were dissolved. 
He had not, however, noticed the behavior 
of Noun, Indiana’s friend and maid. Noun 
had become extremely agitated at the 
entrance of de Ramiére, a fact which no- 
body noticed in the excitement. She knew 
that de Ramiére had come to the estate not 
to see Delmare on business, but to keep 
a rendezvous with her. Noun had been 
his mistress for some time. Once in the 
house, however, he was immediately at- 
tracted to Indiana, especially so since he 
was already tiring of Noun. 

De Ramiére began systematically his 
suit for Indiana’s affections and to that 
end he enlisted the aid of both his mother 
and Indiana’s aunt. Before long Indiana 
began to reciprocate his attentions and 
the affair became the subject of much dis- 
cussion in Parisian salons. Delmare re- 
mained ignorant of the gossip. But in spite 
of de Ramiére’s urgent avowals and prot- 
estations, Indiana refused to yield herself 
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co him because she preferred a pure and 
spiritual love. Upset by her refusals, de 
Ramiére contracted a fever which kept 
him confined to his bed for several days. 
Indiana, too, was strongly affected and 
experienced several spells of swooning. 

One night, impatient to achieve his de- 
sire, de Ramiére impetuously entered the 
Delmare house. Indiana was away, but 
Noun was there awaiting the return of 
her mistress. The two met in Indiana’s 
room and Noun, as passionate as ever, en- 
ticed the young man’s surrender. Aroused 
by the return of Indiana, Noun escaped, 
leaving de Ramiére to face her mistress 
alone. Indiana, disturbed to find her 
suitor in her room, ordered him to leave 
before his presence was discovered. 

A short time later, Noun’s body was 
discovered floating in a nearby stream. 
Pregnant, she had taken her life because 
of de Ramiére’s refusal to marry her or 
even to continue their relationship. In- 
diana was broken-hearted at the death of 
her maid and de Ramiére himself was 
greatly perturbed. By that time he had 
tired of his pursuit of Indiana and had de- 
termined to forget her. One night Indiana, 
having decided at last to become his mis- 
tress in fact, went to his rooms, Learning 
that he was not at home, she waited until 


he returned at dawn. Then she offered 
herself to him. Unfortunately, while they 
were talking, dawn broke. Compromised 
by her presence in de Ramiére’s rooms at 
that hour, Indiana returned to her home, 
where Delmare, agitated by the discovery 
of her absence, received her with cold 
suspicion. 

Soon afterward Delmare suffered busi- 
ness reverses and faced complete ruin. In- 
diana contritely went with him to the Isle 
of Bourbon, where he hoped to make an- 
other fortune. Unhappy in her new home, 
she lived only for the letters de Ramiére 
wrote her. At last she decided to leave 
Delmare and arranged for her secret pas- 
sage back to France. On her arrival in 
Paris, she learned that fickle de Ramiére 
had recently married. 

For weeks she lived a miserable exist- 
ence. Penniless and starving, she decided 
to die. When she and Sir Ralph, who had 
followed her to Paris, were strangely re- 
united, they agreed to commit suicide by 
drowning. At the last minute, however, 
they changed their minds. Moved by Sir 
Ralph’s devotion, Indiana realized that he 
was the man she truly loved. Together 
they forsook civilization and lived as 
recluses, away from all people and society, 
but satished and happy at last. 


THE INFORMER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Liam O'Flaherty (1896- 
Type of plot: Psychological melodrama 
Time of plot: The 1920's 

Locale: Dublin 

First published: 1925 


Principal characters: 


Franors JosspH McPuitxrp, a political murderer 
Gyro Notan, the informer 
Dan GaLLacuHer, a reyolutionist 


Karts Fox, a prostitute 
Critique: 
The Informer, an outstanding example 


of modern Irish realism and a masterpiece 
of suspense, has had a popular as well 


as a critical success. Part of its merit con- 
sists of its adherence to the classical uni- 
ties of time, place, and action, for the 
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entire story covers only a single night in 
Dublin. O'Flaherty has given a realistic 
picture of the slum and its people, and 
of the tight-knit revolutionary organiza- 
tion which could flourish so completely 
only in Ireland. 


The Story: 


Francis McPhillip came to the door 
of the public lodging-house. He was un- 
obtrusively and shabbily dressed. With 
the caution born of necessity, he waited 
in the doorway until he was sure he was 
not followed. He kept his hand inside 
his raincoat to touch the reassuring butt 
of his pistol. For six months he had been 
a hunted man, hiding out in the wild 
mountains. 

It was in October that he had killed 
the secretary of the Farmers’ Union. He 
had orders from the revolutionary organi- 
zation to use his gun only if he had to; 
after the killing the organization had 
disavowed his act and expelled him. So 
he had been a lone fugitive. Now he 
was back in Dublin to see his family 
once more. 

He searched among the public rooms 
crowded with Dublin’s poor. In the din- 
ing-room he found the man he had come 
to see: Gypo Nolan. Gypo was eating 
from a huge plate of cabbage and bacon 
he had stolen from a locker. Francis sat 
down and inquired hoarsely of Gypo if 
the police were still watching his par- 
ents’ house. Gypo gave only grunts at 
first, and then said he thought the coast 
was clear. After eating voraciously from 
Gypo’s plate, Francis slipped out. 

Gypo thought stolidly of his former 
companion in the organization. Then he 
thought bitterly of his empty pockets; 
he could not buy a bed tonight. He tried 
to link up these two facts, but Gypo 
thought only with great difficulty. The 
organization had expelled him too, for 
he had been Francis’ companion at the 
time of the murder. Without Francis’ 
agile brain he could make no plans. At 
last a light came. He marched off to the 
police station and told the officers where 


they could find Francis. For his informa- 
tion he received twenty pounds. Shortly 
afterward, Francis shot himself as police 
officers surrounded his father’s house. 

In a public house Gypo met Katie Fox, 
a prostitute who took care of him occa- 
sionally when he was destitute. He 
bought her a few glasses of gin and told 
her he had no need of her bed that night. 
She was suspicious because he was in 
funds and accused him of robbing a 
church. During the quarrel she acciden- 
tally let drop the word “informer.” Gypo 
was startled. He was glad to leave her 
and go out in the night. 

To keep up appearances, Gypo went 
to the McPhillip house. He quarreled 
with Francis’ father, who blamed him for 
the wild life Francis had led. Francis’ 
mother and his sister Mary, however, up- 
held Gypo for his visit of sympathy. As 
he left he gave Mrs. McPhillip four 
silver coins. 

Bartly followed him out. Bartly was 
an organization member sent out to bring 
Gypo in. After Bartly made a taunting 
reference to the coins he had given Fran- 
cis’ mother, Gypo choked Bartly, and 
only the arrival of an armed friend saved 
his life. By threats and persuasion Gypo 
was led to the organization headquarters, 
where he met the feared and respected 
Dan Gallagher, the revolutionists’ leader. 

Because of his stupidity and his great 
strength, Gypo had no fear of men or 
guns, but Dan was intelligent and soon 
overcame Gypo’s hostility. If Gypo could 
only give them a lead on the person who 
had informed the police of Francis’ re- 
turn, he would be taken back into the 
organization. Dan brought out a bottle 
and gave Gypo several drinks. Under 
their influence Gypo concocted a story: 
Rat Mulligan had a grudge against Fran- 
cis for betraying his sister, and Gypo de- 
clared he had seen Rat following Francis 
away from the lodging-house. Though he 
was skeptical, Dan sent for Rat and or- 
dered Gypo to appear for the hearing 
that night at one-thirty. 

Followed by his shadow Bartly, Gypo 
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went out confidently. In a street fight 
he knocked out a policeman from sheer ex- 
uberance. Trailed by an admiring rabble, 
he went to a lunch stand and bought 
food for all his admirers. In the con- 
fusion he slipped away from Bartly. 

Gypo was elated. He had money; he 
was safe; he would be back in the or- 
ganization. He went to a superior brothel 
and spent money recklessly. A  well- 
dressed woman with a scar on her face 
held aloof. She refused Gypo’s advances, 
saying she was the wife of an army of- 
ficer and wanted to get back to London. 
Gypo gave her the fare and accepted the 
companionship of another girl, Maggie. 
Bartly found him with her and reminded 
him of the inquiry. Gypo gave Maggie a 
pound to take to Katie and followed Bartly 
willingly. 

Meanwhile Dan had been at the Mc- 
Phillip house to take the family’s state- 
ments. He made love briefly to Mary and 
induced her to accompany him to the 
inquiry, a kangaroo court held in the 
wine cellar of a ruined house. Dan acted 
as prosecutor and three of his men were 
judges. 

First Rat Mulligan was questioned, but 
it soon developed that Rat could not pos- 
sibly have been the informer. When 
Gypo was brought in, Dan made a con- 
vincing case: Gypo knew where Francis 
was going, Gypo had left the lodging- 
house at the right time, Gypo had heen 
squandering money all night. At last 
Gypo broke down and confessed his guilt. 
Dan had him imprisoned in a cellar room 
with armed guards at the door. 

Long ago Francis had discussed with 
Gypo how to get out of the cell. In the 


ceiling there was a trapdoor covered with 


dirt. Exerting his great strength, Gypo 
seized an iron ring with his hands, and 
with his legs forced up both trapdoor and 
covering earth. As he scrambled out the 
alerted guards shot at him, but he got 
away. Dan was terrified. Gypo might go 
to the police and the secret organization 
would be broken up. Mary was aston- 
ished at the weakness of resourceful Dan. 
When he pulled himself together, he sent 
agents to cover the roads leading out of 
the area. Gypo was trapped. 

Every time Gypo tried to leave the 
slum district, he found waiting guards. 
His only refuge was Katie’s room. She 
let him stay, and he thankfully fell into 
brutish sleep. Somehow Katie began to 
think of her own lost and vicious life, 
and she identified her misery with Gypo. 
With a notion that she would be canon- 
ized, she crept off to inform the organiza- 
tion of Gypo’s hiding place. 

As four armed men closed in on him, 
Gypo awoke just in time to fight them 
off. He crippled two of them in a strug- 
gle on the stairs, but he was wounded 
several times as he ran to escape execu 
tion. 

Gypo became weaker as he fled. Dan 
saw him but shrugged as he turned away. 
He knew the informer was done for. In 
growing confusion Gypo went into a 
church where early mass was being cele- 
brated. With dimming vision he made 
out Mrs. McPhillip. He fell in front of 
her seat and confessed his treachery. 
When she forgave him, Gypo stood up 
and in a loud voice called to Francis that 
his mother had forgiven him. With a 
gurgle he fell forward and shivered as 
blood gushed from his mouth. 


THE INNOCENT VOYAGE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Richard Hughes (1900- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Jamaica, ie high seas, England 
First published: 1929 
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Principal characters: 


Mr. Bas-THornron, a plantation owner in Jamaica 
Mars. Bas-THornten, his wife 


Joun, 

Emity, 

Epwanp, 

Racwazn, and 
Laura, their children 


Marcaret FERNANDEZ, Emily’s friend 
Harry Fernanpez, her brother 

CarTain JonsEn, captain of a pirate shi 

A Durcu Sza Caprain, murdered by Emily 


Critique: 

The Innocent Voyage, equally well- 
known under its alternate English title, 
A High Wind in Jamaica, is an unusual 
novel on which the author has realisti- 
cally shown the effect—or lack of effect 
—of a series of horrible experiences upon 
the minds of seven young children. These 
experiences include a hurricane, capture 
k pirates, seduction, murder, and a trial 
at Old Bailey. Written with varied hu- 
mor that runs from macabre playfulness 
to biting satire, the novel ranks as a 
minor classic because of its convincing 
insights into the childhood psyche. For 
the world of childhood, as the writer 
makes plain, is quite different from the 
adult one, and also different from what 
most grownups suppose. The Bas-Thorn- 
ton children are not young monsters, as 
some mistaken readers have supposed. 
They are children protected and insu- 
lated by the amorality of their own in- 
nocence from an adalt world of compul- 
sions, frustrations, and fears. 


The Story: 

Five young Bas-Thorntons lived on the 
family’s run-down sugar plantation in 
Jamaica. On the day after Emily’s tenth 
birthday they were allowed to make their 
first visit away from home. They went 
to meet Margaret and Harry Fernandez, 
children of creole neighbors, on a near- 
by plantation. The Fernandez children 
often ran around barefoot, like Negroes; 


Emily thought it quite wonderful. Dur- 


ing their visit the region was shaken by 
a slight quake. Emily, wildly excited, 
galloped her pony into the sea. For the 
first time she realized that there were 
forces in the world over which neither 
she nor adults had any control. 

If the earthquake was the most thrill- 
ing event of Emily’s life, the death of a 
pet cat was soon to be the most terrible. 
The next evening, back home, a hurri- 
cane struck the island. While the house 
shook under the force of wind and rain, 
Tabby streaked through the house and 
dashed out into the storm pursued by 
a pack of wild jungle cats. That night 
the house and the surrounding country- 
side were blown flat, but the destruction 
was nothing compared with the mystery 
of ‘Tabby’s horrible fate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bas-Thornton had no 
way of knowing what was passing 
through the children’s minds. Fearing 
that the hurricane must have been a shock 
to them, the parents reluctantly decided 
to send them back to England to school. 
They and the Fernandez children were 
shortly put aboard the Clorinda, in care 
of Captain James Marpole. 

Off the Cuban coast pirates boarded the 
vessel. Her stores and valuables were 
seized, and the children removed to the 
marauder for their supper. Captain Mar- 
pole, mistaking efforts to return the chil- 
dren for the splash of bodies thrown 
overboard, left the scene under full sail. 
Later he wrote the Bas-Thorntons that 
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the pirates had callously murdered the 
children. Actually, Captain Jonsen, lead- 
er of the pirate crew, was surprised to find 
himself the custodian of seven young 
travelers. 

The Clorinda’s cargo was auctioned 
off at Santa Lucia, Cuba. While playing, 
Emily’s older brother John fell forty feet 
to his death from a warehouse doorway. 
The vessel presently put to sea with the 
surviving children. 

For weeks the pirate ship sailed aim- 
lessly over the ocean in search of booty. 
The children, allowed to do much as they 
pleased, amused themselves with two pigs 
and a monkey the vessel carried. Emily 
began to be aware of her identity as a 
separate personality; shipboard life which 
she had accepted unquestioningly at first 
began to disturb her. One night Captain 
Jonsen, drunk, came into the children’s 
quarters, When he tried to stroke Emily’s 
hair she bit his thumb. Margaret, more ma- 
ture, was sick after the incident, but a few 
days later she went to the captain’s cabin 
to live. From that time on she avoided the 
other children. 

As both bore an individual weight of 
guilt, Emily and the captain evaded each 
other after the drunken incident, until a 
thigh wound Emily received from a mar- 
lin spike dropped by Rachel brought 
about a reconciliation. Captain Jonsen 
carried her to his cabin, dressed the gash, 
and gave her his bunk. 

Emily was still confined to bed, her 
wound healing, when the pirates cap- 
tured a Dutch steamer carrying a cargo 
of wild animals. Her captain was bound 
and left tied on the floor of Emily’s 
cabin while Captain Jonsen and his crew 
amused themselves with the animals 
aboard their prize. 

While Emily screamed futilely, the 
Dutch captain managed to roll toward a 
knife lying in a corner. He was not a 
handsome man. He seemed to have no 
neck and he reeked of cigar smoke; the 
fact that he was tied up like an animal 
added to Emily's terror. His fingers were 
groping for the blade when she threw 


herself out of her bunk. Seizing the 
knife, she slashed at him until he was 
covered with wounds. Leaving him to 
bleed to death, she then hurled the weap- 
on toward the door and dragged herself 
back to the bunk. 

Margaret was the first to enter the 
cabin, and so the first boatload of pirates 
to return from the captured steamer 
thought she had committed the crime. 
Horrified, they dropped her overboard to 
drown. The freebooters in the second 
boat, assuming that she had accidentally 
fallen in, picked her up. In the excite- 
ment caused by the murder no one no- 
ticed her come aboard, and she was not 
disturbed when she rejoined the younger 
children in the hold. 

With the captain’s death hanging over 
their heads, intimacy between children 
and pirates came to an end. Realizing the 
wantonness of her deed, Emily had to 
bear the double burden of her conscience 
and the fear that Margaret would iden- 
tify the real culprit. 

The sight of a man-of-war on the hori- 
zon finally brought Captain Jonsen to 
a decision; it was time he and the chil- 
dren parted company. With his ship dis- 
guised as a shabby cargo vessel, the Lizzie 
Green, he persuaded the captain of a 
passing steamship to relieve him of his 
young passengers. The children were 
laying their own plans for capturing an- 
other prize when the mate called Emily 
aside to coach her in what he hoped 
would be the children’s story. Emily 
willingly promised to say that the captain 
of the Lizzie Green had rescued them 
from pirates; but it was she who, in a 
childish burst of confidence to the stew- 
ardess aboard the steamer, told the secret 
of the pirate vessel. On that information, 
a gunboat apprehended Captain Jonsen 
and his men; they were imprisoned in 
Newgate. The young Bas-Thorntons were 
reunited with their parents, who had sold 
the plantation and moved to England. 
Margaret and Harry Fernandez went to 
stay with relatives. 


Although Emily had revealed their 
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captors’ identities readily enough, the 
prosecuting attorney had good reason for 
doubting his ability to obtain a convic- 
tion. The children told about the pirates’ 
monkey and some turtles the Clorinda 
had carried, but of life aboard the pirate 
ship they had little to say. All memory 
of John seemed obliterated from their 
minds. It was accepted by the grownups, 
and gradually by the children, that he 
had died trying to protect the girls. This 
conclusion was substantiated by Marga- 
ret’s condition of shock and loss of mem- 
ory. 
Emily became the chief witness for the 
Crown. Asked about the Dutch captain 
and the possibility that he had been mur- 


dered, she became hysterical but man- 


aged to say she had seen him lying in a 
pool of blood. Her statement was enough 
for a conviction. As she left the court- 
room she saw in Captain Jonsen’s eyes 
the same desperate and despairing look 
she had seen in Tabby’s the night of the 
hurricane. Captain Jonsen was con- 
demned to be hanged. 

A few days later Emily was taken tc 
her new school by her parents. The head 
mistress spoke feelingly of the experiences 
Emily had undergone, but anyone else, 
looking at her, would have found that 
Emily’s innocent young face blended per- 
fectly with the others as she stood chat- 
tering with the quiet-mannered young 
ladies who were to be her new friends. 


THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Nikolai V. Gogol (1809-1852) 
Type of plot: Political satire 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 

First presented: 1836 


Principal characters: 


Anton AnTonovicu Sxvoznix-DMuxKHaNovsky, prefect of a small 


provincial town 
Anna, his wife 
Maazia, his daughter 


Ivan ALEXANDROVICH HLESTAKOV, a traveler 


Osip, Ivan’s servant 


Critique: 

This comedy, the high point of Gogol’s 
work in the drama, represents an effective 
protest on his part against the fumbling, 
venal bureaucracy of Russia’s small towns. 
Under the tsars, favoritism was rife, and 
the practice of giving and accepting bribes 
and favors is here satirized. The characters 
in the play are numerous but unimpor- 
tant. The situation, which is credibly pre- 
sented, and the system of government 
portrayed are what make this comedy live. 
‘The resemblances to modern manners and 
customs are close enough for us to enjoy 
the basic similarity to bureaucratic institu- 
tions in our own time. 


The Story: 


The prefect of the town, Anton Anton- 
ovich, had received a disquieting letter. A 
friend wrote that an inspector was coming 
to visit the province and particularly his 
district. The inspector would probably 
travel incognito. The friend advised the 
prefect to clean up the town and hide 
evidence of any bribes that might discredit 
him. Anton in haste called a meeting of 
the local dignitaries and instructed them 
how to make a good impression on the 
official from the capital. 

Artemy Filippovich Zemlyanika, the 
hospital manager, was advised to put 
clean nightcaps on the patients and take 
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away their strong tobacco for a time. The 
manager was thoughtful; he had always 
proceeded on the theory that if a patient 
were going to die, he would die anyway. 
He decided, however, to clean up both the 
patients and the hospital and to put up a 
sign in Latin over each bed to tell the 
patient’s malady. 

Ammos Fedorovich Lyapkin-Tyapkin, 
the judge, spent most of his time hunting. 
He kept a whip and other sporting equip- 
ment in his courtroom, and in the vesti- 
bule the porter kept a flock of geese. His 
assessor always smelled of liquor. Ammos 
protested that the assessor was injured as 
a baby and had smelled of brandy ever 
since. Anton suggested that he be made to 
eat garlic to cover the smell. 

Luka Lukich Hlopov, the head of the 
school, was advised to cover up the more 
obvious foibles of his teachers. The one 
with a fat face, for instance, always made 
horrible grimaces when a visitor came and 
pulled his beard under his necktie, and 
the history teacher jumped on his desk 
when he described the Macedonian wars. 

Piqued by a recital of their weaknesses, 
the others turned on Anton and reminded 
him that he took money bribes and only 
recently had had the wife of a non- 
cummissioned officer flogged. During the 
wrangle the postmaster came in to see if 
they had had any news of the inspector’s 
arrival. Anton advised the postmaster to 
open all letters in an attempt to discover 
who the inspector might be and when he 
would arrive. The advice was superfluous, 
for the postmaster always read all the let- 
ters anyway. 

Two squires of the town, Bobchinsky 
and Dobchinsky, rushed in with exciting 
news. A mysterious stranger, obviously a 
high-born gentleman, was at that moment 
lodging in the local inn, and had been 
there a fortnight. His servant had let it 
out that his master was from St. Peters- 
burg. Sure that the stranger was the in- 
spector, the company trembled to think 
what he might already have learned. They 
scattered to repair any damage they could. 

At the inn Osip was lying on his mas- 


ter’s bed and ruminating on the queerness 
of gentlefolk. His gentleman was always 
gambling, always broke, always selling his 
clothes to get funds. They were stuck in 
this wretched inn because there was no 
money to pay their bill. At this point, 
Ivan Alexandrovich burst in, loudly call- 
ing for supper. 

When the waiter was summoned, he 
insolently refused to serve Ivan until the 
guest had paid his bill. After a long ar- 
gument, some watery soup and a tough 
hen were brought, and perforce Ivan 
dined poorly. As the dishes were being 
removed amidst a tussle between Osip and 
the waiter for the remains of the supper, 
visitors were announced. 

Nervous and apologetic, the prefect 
stood before Ivan’s august person. Ivan 
thought, however, that he was to be put in 
jail. For a time the conversation was at 
cross purposes, but Ivan had the nimbler 
wit and allowed the prefect to do most of 
the talking. When he began to suspect 
what Anton was trying to say, he coolly 
accepted two hundred roubles to pay his 
bill, an invitation to stay at the prefect’s 
house, and a nomination as the guest of 
honor at an official dinner at the hospital. 

Anna and Maria were arguing about 
clothes, as usual, when Dobchinsky 
rushed in to announce the arrival of the 
inspector and his fine condescension in 
coming to stay at their house. Dobchinsky 
thought that he was being honest when he 
assured them their guest was a general. 
Thrilled at the idea of entertaining a gen- 
eral, the two ladies began to primp and 
preen. 

When the men came in, Anton tried to 
impress the inspector by saying that he 
never played cards. Ivan approved; he 
especially abhorred gambling. Osip snick- 
ered at his master’s remark, but fortu- 
nately he was not noticed. To impress the 
household Ivan then informed them that 
he was an author; besides writing for the 
papers he composed poetry and novels. 
When he referred casually to his high 
political connections, his hearers were 


agog, particularly the ladies. Meanwhile 
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Ivan was steadily drinking wine. At last 
he fell into a drunken sleep in his chair. 

With only Osip remaining, Anton tried 
to pump the servant as to his master’s 
habits and tastes, while the ladies tried 
to find out something about Ivan’s love 
life. Since Anton kept giving him money, 
Osip obliged by telling many details of his 
master’s place in high society. 

Ivan was put to bed to sleep off the 
wine. When he awoke, the dignitaries of 
the town waited on him one by one. 
Ammos, the judge, introduced himself 
and asked for the inspector’s orders. Ivan 
carelessly promised to speak well of the 
judge to his friends, and just as carelessly 
borrowed money from his suppliant. The 
postmaster was impressed with Ivan’s 
friendliness and was glad to lend him 
three hundred roubles. Both Luka and 
Artemy were glad to lend the inspector 
three or four hundred roubles, but 
Bobchinsky and Dobchinsky together 
could raise only sixty-five roubles. 

When the petitioners left, Osip begged 
his master to leave while the pickings were 
still good. Ivan, agreeing that immediate 
departure might be prudent, sent the serv- 
ant to make arrangements. Osip wangled 
the best coach the town could offer. In 
the meantime several shopkeepers also 
came in to protest against the prefect, who 
was making them pay tribute. From them 
Ivan borrowed five hundred roubles. 

When Maria came in, Ivan was so 


elated at his successes that he made love 
to her and finally kissed her on the shoul- 
der. The daughter scurried away as her 
mother came in, and Ivan ogled the older 
lady, too. The daughter came back, full of 
curiosity, and in his confusion Ivan pro- 
posed marriage to Maria, who accepted 
him graciously. After writing a letter to a 
friend, in which he detailed his humorous 
adventures, Ivan left town. He promised, 
however, to return the next day. 

In the morning Anton and his wife re- 
ceived the envious congratulations of 
friends. The ladies, green with envy, as- 
sured Maria that she would be a belle in 
St. Petersburg society. The parents, much 
taken with the idea, decided that their 
new son-in-law would insist on taking the 
whole family to live in the capital. Anton 
was sure that he would be made a general 
at least. 

At that moment the postmaster arrived 
with Ivan’s letter. When he read the 
frank description of the pretended inspec- 
tor’s love-making and his franker opinion 
of the muddle-headed town Bai the 
tremendous hoax gradually dawned on 
the company. 

As the crestfallen crowd was counting 
up the losses, a gendarme came in with an 
official announcement. An inspector from 
St. Petersburg had just arrived and de- 
sired them all to wait upon him immedi- 
ately. He was staying at the inn. 


IOLANTHE 


Type of work: Comic opera 
nse W. S. Gilbert 71836-1911) 
Type of plot: Humorous satire 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First presented: 1882 


Principal characters: 
Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR 


SrrepHon, an Arcadian shepherd 


QUEEN OF THE FaIRIEs 


IoLaNTHE, Strephon’s fairy mother 

Puvxxis, a shepherdess and ward in Chancery 
Tre Eart or Mounrararat, and 

Eart TotLoLzenr, her suitors 

Privarz Wix118, a palace guard 
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Critique: 

The story of a shepherd lad, the top 
of him a fairy but his feet mired in hu- 
man form, lolanthe, Or, The Peer and 
the Peri is a light-hearted satire on many 
human foibles. In particular, the drama 
pokes fun at the House of Lords, but it 
is such gentle fun that no one in Vic- 
torian England could take offense. 
Iolanthe is a delightful comedy, one of 
many from the pen of Sir William 
Schwenck Gilbert, whose name will al- 
ways be associated with that of his com- 
poser-collaborator, Sir Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan. 


The Story: 

The Fairy Queen had _ banished 
Iolanthe because she had married a mor- 
tal. Normally the punishment for such 
an act was death, but the queen so loved 
Iolanthe that she had been unable to en- 
force a penalty so grave. Iolanthe had 
been sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, on the condition that she never see 
her mortal husband again. At last the 
other fairies begged the queen to relent, 
to set aside even this punishment, for 
Tolanthe had served twenty-five years of 
her sentence by standing on her head at 
the bottom of a stream. 

The queen, unable to resist their pleas, 
summoned the penitent Iolanthe and par- 
doned her. Tolanthe explained that she 
had stayed in the stream to be nea. her 
son Strephon, an Arcadian shepherd who 
was a fairy to his waist and a human 
from the waist down. While they spoke, 
Strephon entered, announcing that he 
was to be married that day to Phyllis, a 
ward of Chancery. The Lord Chancellor 
had not given his permission, but Streph- 
on was determined to marry his Phyl- 
lis anyway. He was delighted when he 
learned that his mother had been par- 
doned, but he begged her and all the 
fairies not to tell Phyllis that he was half 
fairy. He feared that she would not un- 
derstand. 

‘The queen determined to make Streph- 


on a member of Parliament, but Streph- 
on said that he would be no good in 
that august body, for the top of him 
was a Tory, the bottom a Radical. The 
queen solved that problem by making 
him a Liberal-Unionist and taking his 
mortal legs under her particular care. 

Phyllis talked with Strephon and 
warned him that to marry her without 
the Lord Chancellor’s permission would 
mean lifelong penal servitude for him. 
But Strephon could not wait the two 

ears until she was of age. He feared 
that the Lord Chancellor himself or one 
of the peers of the House of Lords would 
marry her before that time had passed. 

Strephon’s fears were well founded; 
the Lord Chancellor did want to marry 
his ward. Fearing that he would have to 
punish himself for marrying her without 
his permission, however, he decided to 
give her instead to one of the peers of the 
House of Lords. Two were at last select- 
ed, the Earl of Mountararat and Earl 
Tolloller, but there was no agreement as 
to the final choice. Phyllis herself did not 
wish to accept either, for she loved only 
Strephon. Then she saw Strephon talk- 
ing with Jolanthe, who, being a fairy, 
looked like a young and beautiful girl, 
even though she was Strephon’s mother. 
Phyllis was filled with jealousy, aug- 
mented by the laughter of the peers when 
Strephon in desperation confessed that 
Iolanthe was his mother. Weeping that 
he had betrayed her, Phyllis left Streph- 
on. No one had ever heard of a son who 
looked older than his mother. 

The Fairy Queen herself told the Lord 
Chancellor and the peers that they would 
rue their laughter over Jolanthe and her 
son. To punish them, Strephon would 
change all existing laws in the House of 
Lords. He would abolish the rights of 
peers and give titles to worthy common- 
ers, Worst of all, from then on peers 
would be chosen by competitive exami- 
nations. Strephon would be a foe they 
would not soon forget. 
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The queen’s prediction came true. 
Strephon completely ruled the House of 
Lords. Every bill he proposed was passed, 
the fairies making the other members 
vote for Strephon even when they want- 
ed to vote against him. The peers ap- 
pealed to the fairies, but although the 
fairies admired the peers, they could not 
be swayed against Strephon. 

The Earl of Mountararat and Earl Tol- 
loller tried to decide who should have 
Phyllis. Each wanted the other to sacri- 
fice himself by giving up all rights to 
her. Both had a family tradition that 
they must fight anyone who took their 
sweethearts, and since a fight meant that 
one of them would die and the survivor 
would be left without his friend, each 
wanted to make the sacrifice of losing his 
friend. At last the two decided that 
friendship was more important than love. 
Both renounced Phyllis. 

Strephon and Phyllis met again, and 
at last he convinced her that Iolanthe was 
really his mother. Phyllis still could not 
believe that Strephon looked like a fairy, 
and she could not quite understand that 
his grandmother and all his aunts looked 
as young as his mother. She was sensi- 
ble, however, and promised that when- 
ever she saw Strephon kissing a very 
young girl she would know the woman 


IPHIGENIA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Euripides (480-406 B.G.) 

Type of plot: Classical tragedy 

Time of plot: Beginning of Trojan War 
Locale: Aulis, on the west coast of Euboea 
First presented: 405 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


was an elderly relative. There was still 
the Lord Chancellor to contend with. 
When they went to Iolanthe and begged 
her to persuade him to consent to their 
matriage, Iolanthe told them that the 
Lord Chancellor was her mortal hus- 
band. He believed her dead and himself 
childless, and if she looked on him the 
queen would carry out the penalty of 
instant death. 

Iolanthe could not resist the pleas of 
the young lovers. As she told the Lord 
Chancellor that she was his lost wife, 
the queen entered and prepared to carry 
out the sentence of death against Iolan- 
the. Before she could act, however, the 
other fairies entered and confessed that 
they too had married peers in the House 
of Lords. The queen grieved, but the law 
was clear. Whoever married a mortal 
must die. But the Lord Chancellor's great 
knowledge of the law saved the day. It 
would now read that whoever did not 
marry a mortal must die. Thinking that 
a wonderful solution, the queen took 
one of the palace guards, Private Willis, 
for her husband. Knowing that from now 
on the House of Lords would be recruit- 
ed from persons of intelligence, because 
of Strephon’s law, the peers could see 
that they were of little use. Sprouting 
wings, they all flew away to Fairyland. 


IN AULIS 


AcamMeEmnon, King of Mycenae 


CLYTEMNESTRA, his wife 
IpxicEntA, their daughter 
Acuitxzs, a Greek warrior 
Menexaus, King of Sparta 


Critique: 

In Iphigenia in Aulis, Agamemnon, 
the co-commander of all the Greek forces 
in the Trojan War, impresses one as being 


essentially the civilian executive, the 
upper middle-class husband and father 
who would rather be dictating business, 
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net military policies. Likewise, Clytem- 
nestra, his wife, resembles the society- 
conscious suburban matron, rather than a 
queen. Hence, despite its heroic back- 
ground and despite the nominally heroic 
aspects of its characters, the play is in 
many respects a domestic tragedy. Lack- 
ing are the terrible and compulsive pas- 
sions which motivate the story of Clytem- 
nestra and Agamemnon in the dramas of 


Aeschylus. 


The Story: 


At Aulis, on the west coast of Euboea, 
part of Greece, the Greek host had as- 
sembled for the invasion of Ilium, the war 
having been declared to rescue Helen, 
wife of King Menelaus, after her abduc- 
tion by Paris, a prince of Troy. Lack of 
wind, however, prevented the sailing of 
the great fleet. 

While the ships lay becalmed, Aga- 
memnon, commander of the Greek forces, 
consulted Calchas, a seer. The oracle 
prophesied that all would go well if 
Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s oldest daughter, 
were sacrificed to the goddess Artemis. At 
first Agamemnon was reluctant to see his 
daughter so destroyeds but at last Mene- 
laus, his brother, persuaded him that 
nothing else would move the weather- 
bound fleet. Agamemnon wrote to Clytem- 
nestra, his queen, and asked her to 
conduct Iphigenia to Aulis, his pretext 
being that Achilles, the outstanding war- 
rior among the Greeks, would not embark 
unless he were given Iphigenia in mar- 
riage. 

The letter having been dispatched, 
Agamemnon had a change of heart; he 
felt that his continued popularity as co- 
leader of the Greeks was a poor exchange 
for the life of his beloved daughter. In 
haste he dispatched a second letter coun- 
termanding the first, but Menelaus, 
suspicious of his brother, intercepted the 
messenger and souealed with him for 
possession of the letter. When Aga- 
memnon came upon the scene, he and 
Menelaus exchanged bitter words. Mene- 
laus accused his brother of being weak 


and foolish, and Agamemnon accused 
Menelaus of supreme selfishness in urging 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

During this exchange of charge and 
countercharge a messenger announced the 
arrival of Clytemnestra and Iphigenia in 
Aulis. The news plunged Agamemnon 
into despair; weeping, he regretted his 
kingship and its responsibilities. Even 
Menelaus was affected, so that he sug- 
gested disbanding the army. Agamemnon 
thanked Menelaus but declared it was too 
late to turn back from the course they had 
elected to follow. Actually, Agamemnon 
was afraid of Calchas and of Odysseus, 
and he believed that widespread disaf- 
fection and violence would break out in 
the Greek army if the sacrifice were not 
made. Some Chalcian women who had 
come to see the fleet lamented that the 
love of Paris for Helen had brought such 
stir and misery instead of happiness. 

When Clytemnestra arrived, accom- 
panied by Iphigenia and her young son, 
Orestes, she expressed pride and joy over 
the approaching nuptials of her daughter 
and Achilles. Agamemnon greeted his 
family tenderly; touching irony displayed 
itself in the conversation between Aga- 
memnon, who knew that Iphigenia was 
doomed to die, and Iphigenia, who 
thought her father’s ambiguous words had 
a bearing only on her approaching mar- 
riage. Clytemnestra inquired in motherly 
fashion about Achilles’ family and back- 
ground. She was scandalized when the 
heartbroken Agamemnon asked her to re- 
turn to Argos, on the excuse that he could 
arrange the marriage details. When Cly- 
temnestra refused to leave the camp, Aga- 
memnon sought the advice of Calchas. 
Meanwhile the Chalcian women forecast 
the sequence of events of the Trojan War 
and hinted in their prophecy that death 
was certain for Iphigenia. 

Achilles, in the meantime, insisted that 
he and his Myrmidons were impatient 
with the delay and anxious to get on with 
the invasion of Ilium. Clytemnestra, meet- 
ing him, mentioned the impending mar- 
riage, much to the mystification of 
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Achilles, who professed to know nothing 
of his proposed marriage to Iphigenia. The 
messenger then confessed Agamemnon’s 
plans to the shocked Clytemnestra and 
Achilles. He also mentioned the second 
letter and cast some part of the guilt upon 
Menelaus. Clytemnestra, grief-stricken, 
prevailed upon Achilles to help her in 
saving Iphigenia from death by sacrifice. 

Clytemnestra then confronted her hus- 
band, who was completely unnerved 
when he realized that Clytemnestra was 
at last in possession of the dreadful truth. 
She rebuked him fiercely, saying that she 
had never really loved him because he had 
slain her beloved first husband and her 
first child. Iphigenia, on her knees, im- 
plored her father to save her and asked 
Orestes, in his childish innocence, to add 
his pleas to his mother’s and her own. Al- 
though Agamemnon was not heartless, he 
knew that the sacrifice must be made. He 
argued that Iphigenia would die for 
Greece, a country and a cause greater than 
them all. ‘ 

Achilles, meanwhile, spoke to the army 


in behalf of Iphigenia, but he admitted his 
failure when even his own Myrmidons 
threatened to stone him if he persisted in 
his attempt to stop the sacrifice. At last he 
mustered enough loyal followers to defend 
the girl against Odysseus and the entire 
Greek host. Iphigenia refused his aid, 
however, saying that she had decided to 
offer herself as a sacrifice for Greece. 
Achilles, in admiration, offered to place 
his men about the sacrificial altar so that 
she might be snatched to safety at the last 
moment. 

Iphigenia, resigned to certain death, 
asked her mother not to mourn for her. 
Then she marched bravely to her death in 
the field of Artemis. Clytemnestra was 
left in prostration in her tent. Iphigenia, 
at the altar, said farewell to all that she 
held dear and submitted herself to the 
sacrifice. 

The Chalcian women, onlookers at the 
sacrifice, invoked Artemis to fill the Greek 
sails now with wind so that the ships 
might carry the army to Troy to achieve 
eternal glory for Greece. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Euripides (480-406 B.C.) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 


Time of lee Several years after the Trojan War 


Locale: Tauris, in the present-day Crimea 
First presented: c. 420 B.C. 
Principal characters: 
IPHIGENIA, a 
Orestes, her brother 
Pyzapes, Orestes’ friend 
Txoas, King of Tauris 


riestess of Artemis 


ATHENA, goddess of the hunt 


Critique: 

Actually, Iphigenia in Tauris is not a 
tragedy in the classic sense at all; instead, 
it is a romantic melodrama. Iphigenia, 
after years in a barbaric land, may still 
have felt hatred for the Greeks, but her 
sentimental longing to return to Argolis, 
her birthplace and the scene of her happy 
childhood, was intense. Her feelings are 
described most touchingly by Euripides. 
The play abounds in breathtaking situ- 


ations of danger and in sentimental pas- 
sages of reminiscence. The recognition 
scene is perhaps the most thrilling, if not 
the most protracted in the classic Greek 
drama. Goethe dramatized this story in 
his Iphigenie auf Tauris (1787). 


The Story: 


When the Greek invasion force, des- 
tined for Ilium, was unable to sail from 
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Aulis because of a lack of wind, Aga- 
memnon, the Greek commander, appealed 
to Calchas, a Greek seer, for aid. Calchas 
said that unless Agamemnon gave Iphi- 
genia, his oldest daughter, as a sacrifice 
to Artemis, the Greek fleet would never 
sail. By trickery Agamemnon succeeded 
in bringing Clytemnestra, his queen, and 
Iphigenia to Aulis, where the maiden was 
offered up to propitiate the goddess. At 
the last moment, however, Artemis sub- 
stituted a calf in Iphigenia’s place and 
spirited the maiden off to the barbaric 
land of Tauris, where she was doomed to 
spend the rest of her life as a priestess 
of Artemis. One of Iphigenia’s duties was 
to prepare Greek captives—any Greek 
who was apprehended in Tauris was by 
law condemned to die—for sacrifice in the 
temple of the goddess. 

Iphigenia had been a priestess in 
Tauris for many years when, one night, 
she had a dream which she interpreted 
to mean that her brother Orestes had met 
his death; now there could be no future 
for her family, Orestes having been the 
only son. 

Orestes, however, was alive; in fact, 
he was actually in Tauris. After he and 
his sister Electra had murdered their 
mother to avenge their father’s death at 
her hands, the Furies had pursued Orestes 
relentlessly. Seeking relief, Orestes was 
told by the Oracle of Delphi that he must 
procure a statue of Artemis which stood 
in the temple of the goddess in Tauris 
and take it to Athens. Orestes would then 
be free of the Furies. 

Orestes and his friend Pylades reached 
the temple and were appalled at the sight 
of the earthly remains of the many Greeks 
who had lost their lives in the temple. 
They resolved, however, to carry out their 
mission of stealing the statue of Artemis. 

Meanwhile Iphigenia, disturbed by 
her dream, aroused her sister priestesses 
and asked their help in mourning the 
loss of her brother. In her loneliness she 
remembered Argos and her carefree child- 
hood. A messenger interrupted her reverie 
with the report that one of two young 


Greeks on the shore had in a frenzy 
slaughtered Taurian cattle which had 
been led to the sea to bathe. The slayer 
was Orestes, under the influence of the 
Furies. In the fight which followed 
Orestes and Pylades held off great num- 
bers of Taurian peasants, but at last the 
peasants succeeded in capturing the two 
youths. The Greeks were brought to 
Thoas, the King of Tauris. 

Iphigenia, as a priestess of Artemis, 
directed that the strangers be brought be- 
fore her. Heretofore she had always been 
gentle with the doomed Greeks and had 
never participated in the bloody ritual of 
sacrifice. Now, depressed by her dream, 
she was determined to be cruel. 

Orestes and Pylades, bound, were 
brought before Iphigenia. Thinking of 
her own sorrow, she asked them if the 
had sisters who would be saddened by 
their deaths. Orestes refused to give her 
any details about himself, but he an- 
swered her inquiries about Greece and 
about the fate of the prominent Greeks 
in the Trojan War. She learned to her 
distress that her father was dead by her 
mother’s treachery and that Orestes was 
still alive, a wanderer. 

Deeply moved, Iphigenia offered to 
spare Orestes if he would deliver a letter 
for her in Argos. Orestes magnanimously 
gave the mission to Pylades; he himself 
would remain to be sacrificed. When he 
learned that Iphigenia would prepare 
him for the ritual, he wished for the 
presence of his sister to cover his body 
after he was dead. Iphigenia, out of pity, 
promised to do this for him. She went to 
bring the letter. Orestes and Pylades were 
convinced that she was a Greek. Pylades 
then declared that he would stay and die 
with his friend. Orestes, saying that he 
was doomed to die anyway for the murder 
of his mother, advised Pylades to return 
to Greece, marry Electra, and build a 
temple in his honor. 

Iphigenia, returning with the letter, 
told Pylades that it must be delivered to 
one Orestes, a Greek prince. The letter 
urged Orestes to come to Tauris to take 
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Iphigenia back to her beloved Argos; it 
explained how she had been saved at 
Aulis and spirited by Artemis to Tauris. 
Pylades, saying that he had fulfilled the 
mission, handed the letter to Orestes. 
Iphigenia, doubtful, was finally con- 
vinced of Orestes’ identity when he re- 
called familiar details of their home in 
Argos. While she pondered escape for the 
three of them, Orestes explained that first 
it was necessary for him to take the statue 
of Artemis, in order to avoid destruction. 
He asked Iphigenia’s aid. 

Having received a promise of secrecy 
from the priestesses who were present, 
Iphigenia carried out her plan of escape. 
As Thoas, curious about the progress of 
the sacrifice, entered the temple, Iphi- 
genia appeared with the statue in her 
arms. She explained to the mystified 
Thoas that the statue had miraculously 
turned away from the Greek youths be- 
cause their hands were stained by do- 
mestic murder. She declared to King 
Thoas that it was necessary for her secretly 
to cleanse the statue and the two young 
men in sea water. She commanded the 
people of Tauris to stay in their houses 
lest they too be tainted. 


When Orestes and Pylades were led 
from the temple in chains, Thoas and 
his retinue covered their eyes so that they 
would not be contaminated by evil. Iphi- 
genia- joined the procession and marched 
solemnly to the beach. There she ordered 
the king’s guards to turn their backs on 
the secret cleansing rites. Fearful for 
Iphigenia’s safety, the guards looked on. 
When they beheld the three Greeks enter- 
ing a ship, they rushed down to the vessel 
and held it back. The Greeks beat off the 
Taurians and set sail. The ship, however, 
was caught by tidal currents and forced 
back into the harbor. 

Thoas, angry, urged all Taurians to 
spare no effort in capturing the Greek 
ship. Then the goddess Athena appeared 
to Thoas and directed him not to go 
against the will of Apollo, whose Oracle 
of Delphi had sent Orestes to Tauris to 
get the statue of Artemis. ‘Thoas meekly 
complied. Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades 
returned to Greece, where Orestes, having 
set up the image of the Taurian Artemis 
in Attica, was at last freed from the 
wrath of the Furies. Iphigenia continued, 
in a new temple, to be a priestess of 
Artemis. 


THE ITCHING PARROT 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: José Joaquin Fern4ndez de Lizardi (1776-1827) 


Type of plot: Picaresque satire 
Time of plot: The 1770's to 1820's 
Locale: Mexico 


First published: 1816 
Principal characters: 


Pepro SarMIENTO, The Itching Parrot, or Poll, a young Mexican 
Don Anronto, Poll’s prison mate and benefactor 


Januanzo, Poll’s schoolmate 


An Army Coronet, Poll’s superior and benefactor 


Critique: 

This novel, written by the most rabid 
controversialist among Mexican authors 
during the unsettled years when Mexico 
was seeking to become independent of 
Spain, was suppressed after the publica- 


tion of the eleventh chapter in 1816, and 
the complete novel was not published 
until three years after the author’s death. 
Scholars have viewed it as the first 
Spanish-American novel, and it is reputed 


THE ITCHING PARROT by José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. By permission of the publishers, Double- 
day & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1942, by Doubleday & Co., Ine. 
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to have sold over one hundred million 
copies. Lizardi managed to smuggle into 
the novel most of the polemical tracts 
which had earned him nationwide fame 
as The Mexican Thinker, pamphlets di- 
rected against whoever sat at the head of 
the Mexican government, whether he was 
Spanish viceroy or revolutionist dictator. 
Lizardi, like his fictional hero, spent many 
months in jail. He considered himself a 
no-party man, and many Mexican regimes 
resorted to prison sentences to silence 
him; but Lizardi, always placing Mexico 
above its rulers, alternately satirized and 
advised them. 


The Story: 

Pedro Sarmiento was born to upper 
middle-class parents in Mexico City be- 
tween 1771 and 1773; of the actual date, 
he was not sure. Asa child he was willful, 
and his mother’s excessive devotion only 
made him worse. He became such a scamp 
that at last his father sent him off to 
school. At school he was nicknamed Par- 
rot. A little later, when he contracted the 
itch, his schoolmates nicknamed him The 
Itching Parrot, or Poll for short, and 
ins name stuck to him through most of his 
ife. 

In addition to his nickname, Poll ac- 
quired many vicious habits from his school- 
fellows. Poll’s father resolved to put Poll 
out as an apprentice in a trade, but Poll’s 
mother, not wishing her son to diserace 
her family by becoming a vulgar trades- 
man, insisted that the boy be sent to col- 
lege. Against his better judgment, the 
father agreed, and so Poll was sent off to 
study for a college degree. After learning 
some Latin, some Aristotle, some logic, 
and a little physics, Poll was awarded a 
baccalaureate degree by the College of 
San Ildefonso. 

Shortly after receiving his degree, Poll 
went into the countryside to visit a 
hacienda owned by the father of a former 
schoolmate. At the hacienda he earned the 
hatred of his schoolmate, Januario, by 
making advances to the latter’s cousin, 
with whom Januario was infatuated, 


Januario took his revenge by tempnng 
Poll into a bullfight. Poll, who lost both 
the fight and his trousers, became the 
laughingstock of the hacienda. Still un- 
satishied, Januario tricked Poll into trying 
to sleep with the girl cousin. Through 
Januario, the girl’s mother discovered the 
attempt, beat Poll with her shoe, and sent 
him back to Mexico City in disgrace. 

Upon his return to the city Poll was 
told by his father that he had to find some 
means of earning a livelihood. Poll, search- 
ing for the easiest way, decided he would 
study theology and enter the Church. 
Theology quickly proved uninteresting, 
and Poll gave up that idea. Trying to 
escape his father’s insistence that he learn 
a trade, Poll then decided to enter a 
Franciscan monastery. There he soon 
found that he could not stand the life of a 
monk; he was glad when his father’s death 
gave him an excuse to leave the monas- 
tery. After a short period of mourning Poll 
rapidly exhausted his small inheritance 
through his fondness for gambling, par- 
ties, and women. The sorrow he caused 
his mother sent her, also, to an early death. 
After his mother died, Poll was left alone. 
None of his relatives, who knew him for 
: rogue, would have anything to do with 

im. 

In his despair Poll fell in with another 
schoolmate, who supported himself by 
gambling and trickery. Poll took up a 
similar career in his schoolmate’s com- 
pany. A man he gulled discovered Poll’s 
treachery and beat him severely. After his 
release fe the hospital Poll went back 
to his gambling partner and they decided 
to turn thieves. On their very first attempt, 
however, they were unsuccessful. Poll was 
caught and thrown into prison. 

Because he had no family or friends to 
call upon, Poll languished in jail for sev- 
eral months. He made one friend in jail 
who helped him; that friend was Don 
Antonio, a man of good reputation who 
had been: unjustly imprisoned. Although 
Don Antonio tried to keep Poll away from 
bad company, he was not entirely success- 


ful. When Don Antonio was freed, Poll 
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fell in with a mulatto who got him into 
all kinds of scrapes. By chance Poll was 
taken up by a scrivener who was in need 
of an apprentice and was pleased with 
Poll’s handwriting. The scrivener had Poll 
released from prison to become his ap- 
prentice. 

Poll’s career as a scrivener’s apprentice 
was short, for he made love to the man’s 
mistress, was discovered, and was driven 
from the house. The next step in Poll’s 
adventures was service as a barber’s ap- 
prentice. He left that work to become a 
clerk in a pharmacy. After getting into 
trouble by carelessly mixing a prescrip- 
tion, Poll left the pharmacy for the employ 
of a doctor. 

Having picked up some jargon and a 
few cures from his doctor-employer, Poll 
set out to be a physician. Everything went 
well until he caused a number of deaths 
and was forced to leave the profession. 

Trying to recoup his fortunes once 
more, Poll returned to gambling. In a 
game he won a lottery ticket which, in its 
turn, won for him a small fortune. For a 
time Poll lived well; he even married a girl 
who thought he had a great deal of money. 
But the life the couple led soon exhausted 
the lottery money, and they were almost 
penniless again. After his wife died in 
childbirth, Poll set out once again in 
search of his fortune. His work as a 
sacristan ended when he robbed a corpse. 
Poll then joined a group of beggars. Find- 
ing that they were fakers, he reported 
them to the authorities. One of the ofh- 
cials, pleased with Poll, secured him a 
place in government service. 

For a time all went well, but Poll, who 
was left in charge of the district when 
his superior was absent, abused his au- 
thority so much that he was arrested and 
sent in chains to Mexico City. There he 
was ‘ried, found guilty of many crimes, 


and sent to the army for eight years. 

Through his good conduct and pleasing 
appearance, Poll was made clerk to the 
colonel of the regiment. The colonel 
placed a great deal of trust in Poll. When 
the regiment went to Manila, the colonel 
saw to it that Poll was given an opportu- 
nity to do some trading and save up a small 
fortune. Poll completed his sentence and 
prepared to return to Mexico as a fairly 
tich man. All his dreams and fortune 
vanished, however, when the ship sank 
and he was cast away upon an island. On 
the island he made friends with a Chinese, 
in whose company Poll, pretending all the 
while to be a nobleman, returned to Mex- 
ico. When they reached Mexico the lie 
was discovered, but the Chinese continued 
to be Poll’s friend and patron. 

Poll stayed with the Chinese for some 
time, but he finally left in disgrace after 
having introduced prostitutes into the 
house. Leaving Mexico City, Poll met the 
mulatto who had been his companion in 
jail. Along with the mulatto and some 
other men, Poll turned highwayman but 
barely escaped with his life from their first 
holdup. Frightened, Poll went into retreat 
at a church, where he discovered his con- 
fessor to be a boy he had known years 
before in school. The kind confessor found 
honest employment for Poll as an agent 
for a rich man. Poll became an honest, 
hardworking citizen, even being known as 
Don Pedro rather than Poll or The Itch- 
ing Parrot. Years passed quickly. Then 
one day Don Pedro, befriending some 
destitute people, found the man to be his 
old benefactor of prison days, Don An- 
tonio. The other people were Don An- 
tonio’s wife and daughter. Don Pedro 
married the girl, thus completing his 
respectability. He lived out the rest of his 
days in honesty, industry, and respect. 


JACK OF NEWBERRY 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Thomas Deloney (1543?-1607?) 
Type of plot: Picaresque adventure 
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Time of plot: Reign of Henry VII 
Locale: England 


First published: 1597 


Principal characters: 


Jack Wincucoms, a weaver 


Jacx’s Master’s Wipow 
Jacx’s Seconp WIFE 


Henry VIII, King of England 
Queen Catuerine, his wife 
Carpinat Worsey, Lord Chancellor of England 


Critique: 

Jack of Newberry, originally titled The 
Pleasant Historie of John Winchcomb, in 
his Younger Yeares called Jack of New- 
berry, the Famous and Worthy Clothier 
of England, is an important work be- 
cause it marks the first successful attempt 
of any writer to use the material found 
in the lives of ordinary working people 
as the material for prose fiction. For this 
reason Deloney’s book marks a great step 
toward the novel as we know it today. 
In a day when authors were writing 
about the gentry and nobility and were 
dedicating books to them, Thomas De- 
loney wrote about the lower classes and 
dedicated his volumes to them. Since 
almost no original copies of his publi- 
cations have come down to modern times, 
it is a fairly safe guess that Deloney 
found a ready audience for his materials. 
Even the style in which he wrote 
smacked of the language of the people, 
rather than the absurdly elevated and in- 
volved style of such authors as Lyly, au- 
thor of Euphues, and Sir Philip Sidney. 
Like his own Jack of Newberry, Deloney 
was a man of the people and a cloth 
weaver by trade. The pictures Deloney 
gave of bourgeois England were exag- 
gerated, but highly entertaining. The real 
Jack of Newberry is known to have died 
there in 1519, 


The Story: 


In the days of King Henry VIII there 
lived in the English town of Newberry 
a young weaver named Jack Winchcomb. 
As a young man he was something of a 
prodigal, spending as much as he made 
and having a reputation as a gay young 


fellow, known in all the county of Berk- 
shire as Jack of Newberry. But after his 
master died, Jack changed his ways, for 
his mistress, having acquired a fondness 
for the young man, entrusted to him the 
entirety of her husband’s business. Jack 
became a careful man, both with his mis- 
tress’ affairs and with his own, and soon 
lost his reputation for prodigality. In its 
place he acquired a reputation as an hon- 
est, hardworking, and intelligent busi- 
nessman. 

His mistress thought so highly of Jack 
that she even made him an adviser in 
affairs of the heart. His advice was of 
little value to her, however, for she had 
already made up her mind, despite the 
difference in their years, to marry Jack 
himself. She tricked him into agreeing 
to further her marriage with an unknown 
suitor. When they arrived at the church, 
Jack found that he was the man; thus 
Jack became her husband and the master 
of her house and business. 

The marriage went none too smoothly 
at first, for despite her love for Jack the 
woman did not like to be ordered about 
by the man who had once been her serv- 
ant. But at last they came to an under- 
standing and lived happily for several 
years, at which interval the good woman 
died, leaving Jack master of the business 
and rich in the world’s goods. 

Not long after his first wife died, Jack 
remarried, the second time to a young 
woman. The wife was a poor choice, 
even though he had the pick of the 
wealthy women of his class in the coun- 
ty. Not many months passed after the 
marriage, which had been a costly une, 
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before James, King of Scotland, invaded 
England while King Henry was in 
France. The justices of the county called 
upon Jack to furnish six men-at-arms to 
join the army raised by Queen Catherine. 
Jack, however, raised a company of a 
hundred and fifty foot and horse, which 
he armed and dressed at his own expense 
in distinctive liveries. Jack himself rode 
at the head of his men. Queen Catherine 
was greatly pleased and thanked Jack 
Winchcomb personally for his efforts, al- 
though his men were not needed to 
achieve the English victory at Flodden 
Field. In reward for his services, Jack re- 
ceived a chain of gold from the hands 
of the queen herself. 

In the tenth year of his reign King 
Henry made a trip through Berkshire. 
Jack Winchcomb introduced himself in 
a witty way to the king as the Prince of 
the Ants, who was at war with the But- 
terflies, a sally against Cardinal Wolsey. 
The king, vastly pleased, betook himself 
to Newberry, along with his train, where 
all were entertained by Jack at a fabu- 
lous banquet. After the banquet the king 
viewed the weaving rooms and ware- 
houses Jack owned. Upon his departure 
the king wished to make Jack a knight, 
but the weaver refused the honor, saying 
he would rather be a common man and 
die, as he had lived, a clothier. 

In his house Jack of Newberry had a 
series of fifteen paintings, all denoting 
great men whose fathers had been trades- 
men of one kind and another, including 
a portrait of Marcus Aurelius, who had 
been a clothier’s son. Jack kept the pic- 
tures and showed them to his friends and 
workmen in an effort to encourage one 
and all to seek fame and dignity in spite 
of their humble offices in life. 

Because of the many wars in Europe 
during King Henry’s reign, trade in gen- 
eral was depleted. ‘The lot of the clothiers 
and weavers being particularly bad, they 
joined together and sent leaders to Lon- 
don to appeal to the government on their 
behalf. One of the envoys they sent was 
Jack Winchcomb of Newberry. ‘The king 


zemembered Jack and in private audience 
assured him that measures would be 
taken to alleviate the hardships of the 
clothiers. Another man who had not for- 
gotten Jack was the Lord Chancellor, 
Cardinal Wolsey. In an attempt to cir- 
cumvent the king’s promise, he had Jack 
and the other envoys thrown into prison 
for a few days. Finally the Duke of Som- 
erset intervened and convinced the car- 
dinal that the clothiers meant no harm. 

Some time later an Italian merchant 
named Benedick came to the house of 
Jack of Newberry to trade. While there, 
he fell in love with one of Jack’s work- 
ers, a pretty girl named Joan. But she 
paid no attention whatever to Benedick 
and asked a kinsman to tell the Italian 
not to bother her. When the kinsman 
did as he was asked, he angered the Ital- 
ian, who vowed to make a cuckold of the 
kinsman for his pains. With gifts and fair 
speech the Italian finally had his way with 
the weaver’s wife, although the woman 
was immediately sorry. She told her hus- 
band, who had his revenge on the Ital- 
ian by pretending that he would see to 
it that the Italian was permitted to go 
to bed with Joan. The Italian fell in with 
the scheme and found himself put to bed 
with a pig, whereupon all the English- 
men laughed at him so heartily that he 
left Newberry in shame. 

Jack’s second wife was a good young 
woman, but she sometimes erred in pay- 
ing too much attention to her gossipy 
friends. At one time a friend told her 
that she was wasting money by feeding 
the workmen so well. She cut down on 
the quantity and the quality of the food 
she served the workers, but Jack, who re- 
membered only too well the days when 
he had been an apprentice and journey: 
man forced to eat whatever was placed 
in front of him, became very angry and 
made her change her ways again. His 
workers were gratified when he said that 
his wife’s friend was never to set foot 
in his house again. 

At another time Jack of Newberry 
went to London, where he found a drap 
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er who owed him five hundred pounds 
working as a porter. Learning that the 
man, through no fault of his own, had 
become a bankrupt, Jack showed his con- 
fidence in the man by setting him up in 
business again. Friends warned him that 
he was sending good money after bad, 
but Jack’s judgment proved correct. The 
man paid back every cent and later be- 
came an alderman of London. 

Jack was always proud of his workers. 
One time a knight, Sir George Rigley, 
seduced a pretty and intelligent girl who 


worked for Jack. Jack vowed that he 
would make it right for her. He sent the 
woman, disguised as a_rich widow, to 
London. There Sir George fell in love 
with her, not knowing who she was, and 
married her. The knight was angry at 
first, but he soon saw the justice of the 
case and was very well pleased with the 
hundred pounds Jack gave the girl as a 
dower. Still knowing their places in life, 
Jack and his wife gave precedence to 
Sir George and his new lady, even in 
their own house. 


JACK SHEPPARD 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: William Harrison Ainsworth (1805-1882) 


Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: 1702-1724 
Locale: London and its environs 


First published: 1839 
Principal characters: 


Jack Suepparp, a housebreaker and popular jailbreaker 


Joan Suepparp, his mother 


Owen Woop, a London carpenter 


Mrs. Woon, his wife 


Winirrep, their daughter 


Sm RowLanp TRENCHARD, an aristocrat 

Tuames Darrext, Sir Rowland’s nephew and foster son of Owen Wood 
Jonaruan WIzp, a thief-taker 

Brugsxin, devoted henchman of Jack Sheppard 


Critique: 

Jack Sheppard differs from most of 
Ainsworth’s work in that it has a rogue 
instead of a historical figure for its title 
character. Extremely popular in its own 
day, it has remained the most widely read 
of this author’s novels. The plot is based 
on the life of a famous English criminal 
who so appealed to the public imagination 
that both Hogarth and Sir James Thorn- 
hill used him as a model in their paintings. 
Abounding in characters, circumstantial 
incident, obviously delineated protagonists 
and antagonists, and scattered references 
to historical incident, the novel illustrates 
the typically Victorian treatment of the 
rogue theme in fiction. Thackeray, critical 
of Ainsworth’s characterization of Shep- 
pard, wrote Catherine in protest against 


this book. 


The Story: 


When Owen Wood went to offer his 
condolence to Joan, the widow of Tom 
Sheppard, who had been executed for 
stealing from Wood, he found the woman 
living in misery near the Old Mint, a 
haven for mendicants, thieves, and debt- 
ors. Joan told Wood that Van Galgebrok, 
a Dutch seaman and conjurer, had 
prophesied that her baby, Jack, would be 
executed as his father had been. The 
ee was based on the presence of 
a mole behind Jack’s ear. Wood offered 
to take the infant out of that sordid en- 
vironment in order to avert fulfillment of 
the prophecy, but the mother refused to 
part with her child. 

Left alone with the infant while Joan 
went to the attic to get a key which her 
deceased husband had ordered given to 
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Wood, the carpenter was accosted by a 
mob led by Sir Rowland Trenchard, in 
pursuit of a young man named Darrell. In 
the confusion Jonathan Wild, a thief- 
taker, picked up the key which Joan was 
to return to Wood. 

While a great storm raged, Darrell, the 
fugitive, with a baby in his arms, was 
again pursued by Sir Rowland. The chase 
continued to the flooded Thames, where 
Darrell was drowned after a struggle with 
Sir Rowland. Wood, on his way home, 
rescued the baby from drowning. Some 
falling bricks saved him and the baby 
from Sir Rowland’s wrath. Wood, under- 
standing little of the night’s strange 
events, took the child home with him. He 
named the boy Thames Darrell. 

Twelve years later Wood had taken 
Jack Sheppard as an apprentice in his 
carpenter shop, but he found the boy in- 
different and listless in his work. Thames 
Darrell, reared by the Woods, was a model 
apprentice. A third child in the house- 
hold was Winifred, Wood’s daughter, a 
charming, beautiful ‘girl The three 
twelve-year-olds were very fond of each 
other. 

Mrs. Wood, a termagant, had long 
berated her husband for his kindness to 
Jack and to Joan Sheppard, who lived 
modestly and respectably in Willesden. 
Following an episode in which Thames 
was injured while trying to prevent injury 
to Jack, Mrs. Wood reprimanded Jack and 
predicted that he would come to the same 
end that his father had met. Her chastise- 
ment was strong enough to arouse a spirit 
of misdemeanor and criminality in Jack. 

Jonathan Wild, who had hanged Tom 
Sheppard, boasted that he would hang the 
son as well. A resolute and subtle plotter, 
he worked slyly to bring about the boy’s 
ruin. One day he gave Jack the key which 
he had found on the floor of the Mint 
twelve years before. It was Wood’s master 
key; his hope was that Jack would rob the 
carpenter. Investigating Thames’ parent- 
age, Wild learned also that Thames was 
the child of Sir Rowland Trenchard’s sis- 


ter, Lady Alvira, whose husband Sir 
Rowland had drowned and whose child 
he had tried to destroy on the night of the 
great storm. Later Lady Alvira had been 
forced to marry her cousin, Sir Cecil Traf- 
ford. Lady Trafford was dying, in which 
event the estates would revert to her 
brother if she left no other heir. Wild 
promised Sir Rowland that he would re- 
move Thames in order that Sir Rowland 
could inherit the entire estate. As a hold 
over the nobleman, he told him also that 
he knew the whereabouts of Sir Rowland’s 
other sister, Constance, carelessly lost in 
childhood to a gipsy. 

Wild and Sir Rowland trapped Thames 
and Jack in Sir Rowland’s house and ac- 
cused them of robbery. Imprisoned, Jack 
and ‘Thames made a jail break from Old 
Giles’ Roundhouse, the first of innumera- 
ble and difficult escapes for Jack, and the 
last for Thames, who was sent off to sea 
to be disposed of by Van Galgebrok, the 
Dutch seaman and conjurer. 

Jack was soon fraternizing with the 
patrons of the Mint, much to the pleasure 
of the derelicts, prostitutes, and gamblers, 
who gathered there. It was in this en- 
vironment that Joan saw Jack as the 
criminal he had become. When she went 
there to admonish her son to live a life of 
righteousness, she was answered by the 
taunts and sneers of the patrons, who re- 
minded her that she had at one time en- 
joyed the life of the Mint. Jack, egged on 
by two prostitutes, spurned her pleas. 
Joan returned to her little home in 
Willesden to pray for Jack. 

Jonathan Wild, having rid himself of 
Thames, one obstacle in the thief-taker’s 
scheme to get control of the fortune of Sir 
Montacute Trenchard, Thames’ grand- 
father, set about to remove Sir Rowland 
as well. Wild, plotting against the aristo- 
crat, had him arrested for treason in con- 
nection with a proposed Jacobite uprising 
against the crown. 

Jack Sheppard used the key given him 
by Wild to rob Wood's house. Caught and 
jailed in the Cage at Willesden as he was 
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going to visit his mother, he soon escaped 
from the supposedly impregnable struc- 
ture. At his mother’s house Jack declared 
his undying love for her but announced 
that he could not return to honest living. 
Questioned by Joan as to how long he 
would wait to execute his threat against 
Jack, Wild, who had followed Jack to 
Willesden, answered boldly and con- 
fidently, “Nine.” 

Nine years later, in 1724, Jack had be- 
come the most daring criminal and jail- 
breaker of the day. By that time the 
Woods were affluent citizens living in 
Willesden. Joan Sheppard, insane because 
of worry over Jack, had been committed to 
Bedlam, a squalid, filthy asylum. Sir Row- 
land had been released from prison. 
Thames Darrell, thrown overboard by 
Van Galgebrok, had been picked up by a 
French fishing boat and carried to France, 
where he was employed by and sub- 
sequently commissioned by Philip of 
Orleans. Wild had continued in his 
Le of execution and collecting 

eepsakes of his grisly profession. 

Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, one of 
Wild’s henchmen, quarreled with Wild 
because he would not help Thomas Dar- 
rell get his rightful share of the estate 
which Sir Rowland had confiscated, and 
Blueskin became Jack’s loyal henchman. 
The two robbed the Wood home again, 
Blueskin slashing Mrs. Wood’s throat as 
she attempted to detain him. 

Jack went to see his mother, a haggard, 
demented object of human wreckage, in 
chains and on a bed of straw. Wild fol- 
lowed Jack to the asylum. During a brawl 
Wild struck Joan and the blow restored 
the poor woman’s senses. After her release 
from Bedlam, Wild divulged to Sir Row- 
land Trenchard the fact that Joan was his 


long-lost sister and an heir to the 
Trenchard estates. 

Wild disposed of Sir Rowland by 
bludgeoning him and throwing him into 
a secret well. Sir Rowland, almost dead 
from the beating, attempted to save him- 
self by catching hold of the floor around 
the opening of the well, but Wild tram- 
pled his fingers until the nobleman 
dropped to his watery grave. The thief- 
taker, still plotting to secure the Trenchard 
wealth, took Joan captive, but she killed 
herself rather than be forced into a mar- 
riage with the villain. At her funeral Jack 
was apprehended after a jail break that 
required passage through six bolted and 
barred doors and the removal of innumera- 
ble stones and bricks from the prison 
walls. 

In the meantime Thames Darrell had 
returned from France to visit in the Wood 
household. Through information con- 
tained in a packet of letters which reached 
him in circuitous fashion, he learned that 
his father, the fugitive known only as Dar- 
rell, had been the French Marquis de 
Chatillon. His paternity proved, he in- 
herited the Trenchard estates as well. He 
married Winifred Wood. 

Jack Sheppard, after his seizure at his 
mother’s funeral, was executed at Tyburn. 
As his body swung at the end of the rope, 
Blueskin cut him down in an attempt to 
save his life. A bullet from Wild’s gun 
passed through Jack’s heart. The body was 
buried beside Joan Sheppard in Willesden 
cemetery; and in later years the Marquis 
de Chatillon and his wife tended the grave 
and its simple wooden monument. Jona- 
than Wild eventually paid for his crimes; 
he was hanged on the same gallows tc 
which he had sent Jack Sheppard and his 
father. 


JALNA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Mazo de la Roche (1885-1961) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

Time of plot: The 1920's 

Locale: Canada 

First published: 1927 
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Principal characters: 


Renny Wurreoak, head of the family 


Mec, his sister 
Eben, 

Piers, 

Fincn, and 


WakEFIELD, their half-brothers 
PHeEasant Vaucuan, Piers’ wife 
Maurice Vaucuan, her father 
Atayne ArcHER, Eden’s wife 


GranpMA WHITEOAK 
Critique: 

One of a series of novels dealing with 
the Whiteoak family, Jalna describes the 
violent passions of a household that is as 
familiar to many readers as John Gals- 
worthy’s fictional Forsytes. The brothers 
and sisters are strangely different from 
each other, but all are bound together 
by family ties which few of them can 
understand. Over all towers the somewhat 
frightening figure of Grandma Whiteoak, 
binding them to her with the uncertain 
terms of her will and her unyielding 
spirit. This indomitable old woman is a 
character lifting the Jalna novels above 
the level of popular fiction. 


The Story: 

The Whiteoaks of Jalna were quite a 
family. The parents were dead, and the 
children, ranging in age from eight to 
over forty, were held together by Renny, 
the oldest son, and tyrannized by Grand- 
ma Whiteoak, a matriarch of ninety-nine 

ears. The family estate of Jalna had been 
founded by Grandfather Whiteoak, but 
it had dwindled somewhat from its origi- 
nal greatness. By common consent Renny 
managed the farms and the family, al- 
though he frequently encountered resist- 
ance from both. 

Meg, the oldest daughter, had in her 
youth been engaged to Maurice Vaughan, 
a neighbor and a friend of the family. 
But while he waited out the long engage- 
ment insisted upon by Meg, he had be- 
come entangled with a low-class girl and 


fathered a child, Pheasant. The girl had 


disappeared and Maurice had grudgingly 
raised Pheasant. Meg, deaf to the pleas 
of Maurice and her family for a forgiv- 
ing heart, had broken the engagement and 
gone into almost complete retirement. 
Maurice was never allowed at Jalna again, 
although he and Renny served in the 
war together and remained friends. 

Renny had remained a bachelor, the 
head of the family, and a man with quite 
a reputation with the women. Only his 
passions had been involved in these af- 
fairs, however, and thus it seemed that 
he would never marry. Renny accepted 
his power and his position but seemed 
not greatly to enjoy either. 

The rest of the children were half- 
brothers to these two. Eden was a poet 
and a dreamer. Farm life disgusted him, 
and since he had recently had a book 
of poetry accepted by a New York pub- 
lisher, he hoped to get away from Jalna 
and make his way with his writing. How- 
ever, work of any kind was so distasteful 
to Eden that it seemed unlikely he could 
ever break the ties which held him to 
Jalna. 

Piers was a plodder, with no flights 
of fancy or dreams of grandeur. Doing 
most of the manual work on the farms, 
he took orders from Renny in a lethargic 
way. Renny, learning that Piers had been 
seen with Pheasant Vaughan, warned 
the boy that such an alliance could lead 
only to trouble for both. 

Finch was the real problem. Still in 
school, he barely managed to return each 
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term. Different from the rest, he had no 
ambition, no drive of any kind. The fam- 
ily obviously considered him useless, but 
they stuck by him because he was ve 
Finch brooded. On his lonely walks 
through the woods and fields, he often 
saw through matters other members of the 
family tried to conceal. 

Wakefield was just eight, and thus 
greatly spoiled. He had a heart condition 
which allowed him to get his own way 
without effort. 

Over them Grandma Whiteoak held 
a whip. Her will had been made—and 
often changed—to be used as a weapon 
over the children and her two sons, who 
also lived at Jalna. She was ninety-nine 
and a despot. In many ways she was evil, 
using her power to force the children to 
obey her whims. 

The first to cause a real stir at Jalna 
was Piers. He and Pheasant eloped. 
When they returned home, both Maurice 
and the Whiteoaks scorned them. Meg 
became hysterical and swore she would 
not have Maurice’s daughter in her house. 
Grandma hit Piers over the head with 
her cane and would have hit Pheasant, 
but Renny quieted them and said that 
Pheasant was now part of the family and 
would be treated accordingly. Instantly 
everyone, even Meg, accepted his au- 
thority. 

Eden went to New York to see his 
publisher and there met and married 
Alayne Archer, a reader for the publish- 
ing house. She felt she had discovered 
him through his poetry and could inspire 
him. An orphan, she looked forward to 
being part of such a large family. But 
when they reached Jalna, she felt an un- 
explained coldness. She was warmly wel- 
comed by all but Piers, who resented the 
difference between her reception and 
Pheasant’s, but she could feel tensions 
that were just under the surface. Grand- 
ma was revolting to the gentle Alayne, 
who knew she must make the old tyrant 
like her if she was to know any peace 
at Jalna. 

With Alayne, Finch found his first 


real happiness. Seeing the artistic need 
in the boy, she tried to encourage the 
others to help him. Only Renny listened 
to her, and because of her arranged to 
have Finch take music lessons from a 
good teacher. The boy drove the rest of 
the family crazy with his practicing, but 
for the first time he began to be less 
restless. 

Eden, reluctant to get down to serious 
writing, began to accuse Alayne of nag- 
ging him when she tried to encourage 
him. She wanted to get away from Jalna, 
for the place was exerting an uneasy hold 
on her. Worse, she and Renny were un- 
willingly drawn to each other. He kissed 
her once, and although they both pre- 
tended it was only a brotherly kiss, each 
knew it was more. At last they confessed 
their love for each other, but both knew 
that they would never bow to it because 
Eden was Renny’s brother. 

Eden grew troublesome about work- 
ing at his writing or anything else. When 
he was injured in a friendly family scuf- 
fle, Alayne nursed him tenderly, hoping 
to hurry him back to health so that they 
could leave Jalna and Renny. Pheasant 
also helped nurse Eden, spending hours 
in his room. When they fell in love, 
they too tried to fight it because Pheas- 
ant’s husband was family. At last Eden 
was able to be about again. Finch, during 
one of his wanderings, saw Pheasant in 
Eden’s arms. He ran to Piers and told 
him about his wife and brother. Piers 
went prepared to kill them, but Pheasant 
escaped to her father’s house. Renny and 
Piers followed her there. Piers, deciding 
that she was his wife and therefore his 
responsibility, took her back to Jalna, 
where he locked her in her room and 
allowed no one to see her for weeks. 
Eden fled, leaving Pheasant and Alayne 
to face disgrace alone. 

When Piers took Pheasant back to 
Jalna, Meg, refusing to stay in the same 
house with Pheasant, moved into an 
abandoned hut on the farm. After a few 
weeks, Maurice Vaughan went to see 
her and persuaded her to forgive him 
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his old sin. Soon afterward they were 
married, trying to make up quickly for 
all the years they had lost. Alayne pre- 
pared to return to New York alone. There 


would be no divorce, no marriage tc 
Renny. The scandal would be too much 
for the family —Wwhose pattern would 
never change. 


JOANNA GODDEN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sheila Kaye-Smith (1888-1956) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Rural England 

First published: 1921 


Principal characters: 


Joanna Goppen, a wealthy landowner 
Exten Goppen, her younger sister 
Artuur Atce, Joanna’s perennial suitor 
Martin Trevor, Joanna’s betrothed 
Arsert Hitt, Joanna’s betrayer 


Critique: 

Joanna Godden is the powerful story 
of a strong and vibrant woman who ruled 
her sister and her farm with an iron hand. 
She herself, however, was often bewil- 
dered by emotions she did not under- 
stand. When tragedy involved her, she 
did not let it ruin her as it might have 
lesser women. She simply marshaled all 
her forces and went to meet it. That was 
Joanna’s way. The novel is also notable 
for its atmosphere of the English coun- 
tryside in all weathers and seasons. 


The Story: 

After her father’s funeral, Joanna God- 
den took immediate command of her sis- 
ter Ellen and of the prosperous farm, 
Little Ansdore. She had always had many 
notions about making the farm even more 
productive, and she proposed now to exe- 
cute these ideas, even though her neigh- 
bors and her advisers thought her a 
stubborn and foolish woman. Her peren- 
nial suitor, Arthur Alce, stuck by her, 
although he knew he could never change 
Joanna’s mind about the farm or about 
accepting him as a husband. 

In addition to the farm, her sister Ellen 
consumed much of Joanna’s energy. Ellen 


must be a lady. To this end she was sent 
to school and humored in many other 
ways. But Joanna was the boss. No mat- 
ter how much she babied Ellen, Joanna 
still made all decisions for her. Ellen was 
pliable, but she secretly planned for the 
day when she could escape her sister’s 
heavy hand. 

Little Ansdore prospered under Joanna. 
She shocked her neighbors by painting 
her house and wagons in bright colors 
and by appearing in loud clothing and 
jewels as soon as the period of mourning 
was over. In spite of their distrust of her, 
they were forced to admire her business 
acumen. Many men failed while she ac- 
cumulated money in the bank. Through 
it all, Arthur stood by her and ran her 
errands. Once she felt stirrings of passion 
for one of her farm hands, but she quick- 
ly subdued the feeling because the igno- 
rant lad was unsuitable. Joanna knew 
vaguely that she was missing something 
every woman wanted, something she did 
not completely understand but still longed 
for. 

When Joanna met Martin Trever, the 
son of a neighboring squire, she hnew 
almost at once that Martin was the kind 
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of man she had waited for. Although they 
were at first antagonistic, they soon were 
drawn together in real love and an- 
nounced their engagement. Joanna was 
happy; Martin made her feel she was 
a woman first and a successful farmer 
second. The sensation was novel for Jo- 
anna. Martin’s father and clergyman 
brother accepted her, in spite of a social 
position lower than theirs. Poor Arthur 
Alce grieved to lose her, even though 
he had never possessed more than her 
friendship. He sincerely wished her hap- 
piness. 

The only thing that dimmed their 
happiness was Joanna’s insistence upon 
waiting for the wedding until there 
should be a slack time on the farm. 
Martin knew that if he gave in to her 
he would forever play second fiddle to 
Ansdore. On a walk, one rainy day, he 
begged her to marry him at once, both 
to please him and to show him that he 
was first in her heart. She refused, but 
at home a few nights later she knew 
that she must give in, for herself as well 
as for Martin. When she hurried to his 
home to see him the next day, she found 
Martin gravely ill. He had not been 
strong and the walk in the rain had 
caused a serious lung congestion. Joanna, 
realizing that her happiness was not to 
last, felt no surprise when Martin died. 
Her grief was so deep that she could feel 
nothing, only numbness. She felt that 
she had missed the only real happiness 
of her life. 

The farm claimed her once more, and 
to it she gave all her energy and hope. El- 
Jen also felt Joanna’s will. Seventeen and 
finished with school, she was a lady. But 
Joanna was not pleased with her. Ellen 
had more subdued taste than Joanna, and 
the two girls clashed over furnishings, 
clothing, manners, and suitors for Ellen. 
Ellen usually submitted, but her one am- 
bition was to get out from under Joanna’s 
domination. Marriage seemed her only 
course. When Joanna began to ask Arthur 
to escort Ellen various places so that the 


young girl would not be so bored, Ellen 


thought it would be a good joke to take 
Arthur away from Joanna. However, Jo 
anna herself thought a match between 
Ellen and Arthur would be a good thing. 
Unknown to Ellen, she asked Arthur 
to marry her sister. Arthur protested that 
he loved and would always love Joanna. 
She, in her usual practical way, overrode 
his objections and insisted that he marry 
Ellen. Finally he proposed to Ellen and 
was accepted. Ellen believed that she 
had stolen her sister’s lover. 

At first Ellen was happy with Arthur, 
for she was genuinely fond of him, but 
she resented his continuing to run errands 
for Joanna. She attributed these acts to 
Joanna’s domineering ways, never realiz- 
ing that her husband still loved her sister. 
Because Ellen also resented not meeting 
any of the gentlefolk of the area, Joanna 
arranged for her to meet Squire Trevor, 
Martin’s father. It was an unfortunate 
meeting. Ellen became infatuated with 
the old man, left Arthur, and followed 
the squire to Dover. When she asked for 
a divorce, Arthur refused. Joanna was 
alternately furious with Ellen for her 
immorality and sorry for her heartbreak. 
At last Ellen went home to Little Ans- 
dore. Joanna took her in and treated her 
like a little girl again. 

When a neighboring estate, Great Ans- 
dore, was put on the market, Joanna 
bought it. Her triumph was now com: 
plete; she was the wealthiest farmer in 
the area. New power went with the land. 
She chose the rector for the village church 
and in other ways acted as a country 
squire. But she still longed for Martin; 
or perhaps only for love. At any rate, 
when Arthur refused to stay after Ellen 
came home, Joanna for the first time saw 
him as a man she might love. Too sensi- 
ble to risk more trouble from that quar- 
ter, however, she brushed off his goodbye 
kiss and turned her mind back to Ans- 
dore. 

After a time Arthur was killed in a 
hunting accident at his new home. His 
will, leaving his old farm to Joanna, made 
Ellen dependent on her sister as before. 
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Ellen was furious, but Joanna could see 
no harm in Arthur's having left his money 
to his friend rather than to his faithless 
wife. Meanwhile Joanna would take care 
of Ellen, who would no doubt marry 
again. 

Time began to take its toll of Joanna. 
Following her doctor’s advice, she com- 
bined a business trip and a vacation. Dur- 
ing that time she met Albert Hill, a 
a man thirteen years her junior. 

inking herself in love with Albert, 
Joanna the strong, the moral, the domi- 
neering, gave herself to the young man. 
They planned to marry, but Joanna, on 
second thought, realized that she did not 


love Albert, could never marry him. 
Learning that she was pregnant, she con- 
fessed to Ellen, who demanded that she 
marry Albert to protect their family name. 
But Joanna wanted her baby to grow 
up in happiness and peace, not in the 
home of parents who did not love each 
other. She would sell Ansdore and go 
away. As she made her plans, Martin’s 
face came back to her and gave her 
strength. He would have approved. The 
past seemed to fuse with the years ahead. 
Joanna Godden, her home, her sister, 
her good name, and her lover all gone, 
still faced the years with courage and 
with hope. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs. George Craik, 1826-1887) 


Type of plot: Domestic realism 


Time of plot: Tum of the nineteenth century 


Locale: Rural England 
First published: 1857 


Principal characters: 


Jorn Hattrax, one of Nature’s gentlemen 


Ursuta, his wife 
Gury, their oldest son 
Maun, a daughter 


Apert Fretcuer, John’s benefactor 
Parweas FrercHer, his invalid son 
Lorp Ravene#t, a landowner 


Critique: 

The story of John Halifax is one depict- 
ing the simple pleasures of lower middle- 
class life in rural England. In the book 
there is also a plea that a man be judged 
by his merits, not by his social class or 
his birth. But primarily the story is one 
of simple domesticity, of the teal love 
that exists among members of a simple 
family who place the happiness and se- 
curity of others above themselves. The 
theme was common among nineteenth- 
century authors, one that found immedi- 
ate reception from readers who were slow- 
ly awakening to a new social order. 
Shortly after its blication the book was 
translated into eer German, Italian, 
Russian, and Greek. 


The Story: 

When Phineas Fletcher and his fa- 
ther, Abel, first saw John Halifax, they 
were immediately struck with his honest 
face and worthy character. For although 
the boy was only fourteen and an orphan, 
he would accept help from no one. In- 
stead, he preferred to make his own way, 
even though it meant that he was al- 
ways half-starved. Phineas, just sixteen, 
and an invalid, would have enjoyed hav- 
ing John for a companion, but Abel 
Fletcher, a wealthy Quaker, put the boy 
to work in his tannery. Although Abel 
was a real Christian and wanted to help 
others, he knew that the boy would be 
better off if he helped himself. Then, 
too, there was a class distinction between 
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Phineas and John that even Abel could 
not entirely overlook. 

Phineas and John became good friends, 
the orphan being the only friend Phineas 
ever loved as a brother. John rose rapidly 
in the tannery because of his honesty 
and his willingness to work at any job. 
He also had the ability to handle men, 
an ability ably proved when a hungry 
mob would have burned down the Fletch- 
er home and the mill which the Quaker 
owned. John arranged to have the workers 
get wheat for their families, and from 
then on they were loyal to him through 
any crisis. 

When they were in their early twen- 
ties, Phineas and John took a cottage in 
the country so that Phineas might have 
the advantage of the country air. While 
there they met a lovely girl, Ursula 
March, who had taken her dying father 
to the same spot. John was from the first 
attracted to the modest girl, but since 
she was a lady he felt that he could not 
tell her of his feelings. After the death 
of her father, it was learned that she 
was an heiress, and to John even more 
unattainable. However, John knew him- 
self to be a gentleman, even if others 
did not, and at last circumstances brought 
him an opportunity to let her know his 
heart. When Ursula saw his true charac- 
ter and gladly married him, everyone was 
shocked but Phineas. ed ee 
a dissolute nobleman, refused to give her 
her fortune, and John would not go to 
court to claim the fortune, as was his 
legal right as Ursula’s husband. 

After the death of Abel Fletcher, Phin- 
eas lived with John and Ursula and 
their children, the oldest of whom was 
a lovely blind girl. Abel had made John 
a partner in the tannery, and since John 
did not like the tan-yard and also since 
it was losing money, he sold it and put 
the money into the operation of the 
mill. Times were often hard during the 
next few years, but finally, for political 
reasons Ursula’s kinsman released her 
fortune to John. After settling a large 
amount on his wife and children, he 


used the rest to lease a new mill and 
expand his business interests. His hobby 
was a steam engine to turn the mill, and 
before long he began to see his project 
materialize. The family moved to a new 
home in the country and lived many long 
years there in peace and happiness. John. 
becoming influential in politics, used his 
power by choosing honorable men for 
office. He made some powerful enemies 
too, but his concern was only for the 
right. During this time his income grew 
until he was a very wealthy man. He 
continued to use his money to help others. 

The steam engine, built and put into 
operation, gave John new advantages, 
but he provided generously for his work- 
men so that they would not suffer be- 
cause of the machine. Then tragedy 
struck the family. Shortly after the birth 
of their last child, a daughter, the blind 
child was taken by death. It was a sor- 
row from which John never completely 
recovered. The years brought other trou- 
bles to his household. Two of his sons 
loved the same girl, the governess of 
their little sister. The brothers had a 
bitter quarrel, and the loser, who was 
the oldest son, Guy, left home and went 
abroad, almost breaking his mother’s 
heart. After two or three years they 
learned that Guy had almost killed a 
man in Paris and had fled to America. 
From that time on, Ursula aged, for 
Guy was her favorite son. 

Shortly afterward, John learned from 
Lord William Ravenel that that noble- 
man was in love with the youngest daugh- 
ter, Maud. Lord Ravenel was not only 
the son of a worldly family; he himself 
had led a useless and sometimes wild 
life. John would not listen to the man’s 
pleas, and Lord Ravenel, agreeing that 
he was unworthy of her, left without 
telling Maud of his love. But John was 
to revise his opinion somewhat when, 
after the death of his father. Lord Ravenel] 
gave up his inherited fortune to pay his 
father’s debts. After this incident Lord 
Ravenel was not heard from for many 
years. Maud did not marry. Her parents 
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knew that she had never lost her affec- 
tion for Lord Ravenel, although she did 
not know that he had returned her feel- 
ings. 

Years passed. The married children 
gave John and Ursula grandchildren. 
John could have had a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but he rejected it in favor of 
others. He continued to do good with 
his money and power, even when suffer- 
ing temporary losses. And always he 
longed for his lost blind child, just as 
Ursula longed for her missing oldest son. 
Their own love grew even deeper as 
they reached their twilight years. John 
often suffered attacks that left him gasp- 
ing in pain and breathlessness, but in 
order to spare his family any unnecessary 
worry he kept this information from all 
but Phineas. 

Then came wonderful news: Guy was 
coming home. All of the family rejoiced, 
Ursula more than any other. They had 
six anxious months when he did not 
appear and his ship was not accounted 
for, but at last he arrived. He had been 


shipwrecked and lost, but had eventually 
made his way home. With him was Lord 
Ravenel, who had gone to America afte1 
being rejected by John. Both men had 
done-well there, but had lost everything 
in the shipwreck. In their happy reunion, 
the money seemed of little importance 
John knew now that Lord William Rav- 
enel had proved himself worthy of Maud, 
and the two lovers were at last allowed 
to express their love for each other. Guy, 
too, began to show interest in a child. 
hood friend, and another wedding in the 
family seemed’ likely. 

John felt that his life was now com 
plete, his peace and happiness being 
broken only by longing for his dead 
child. He was soon to join her. One day 
he sat down to rest, and so his family 
found him in the peaceful sleep of death. 
That night, as she sat by her husband’s 
body, Ursula must have felt that she 
could not lose him, for the children and 
Phineas found her lying dead beside 
her husband. They were buried side by 
side in the country churchyard. 


JOHN INGLESANT 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Joseph Henry Shorthouse (1834-1903) 
Type of plot: Historical-philosophical romance 


Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: England and Italy 
First published: 1881 


Principal characters: 


Jorn Incresanr, an Englishman interested in spiritual affairs 
Eustace Inciesant, his materialistic twin brother 

Fatuer St. Crane, a Jesuit and John’s mentor 

Cuartes I, King of England, who used John’s services as an agent 
Laurerra Carece, John’s Italian wife 

Carprva Curict, John’s Italian patron 


Critique: 

John Inglesant, a philosophical and 
historical romance, was done, according to 
its author, in the style of the great Ameri- 
can writer of romances, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. In all literature there is probably 
no better picture of the complicated politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical affairs in England 
uring the stormy years of the reign of 


Charles I and the ensuing Civil War. In 
this novel many of the historical person- 
ages of the time—King Charles, Arch- 
bishop Laud, John Milton, Thomas 
Hobbes, and others—make their appear- 
ance, adding to the realism of the story 
and demonstrating the parts they played 
in seventeenth-century England. While 
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Shorthouse, in his author's introduction 
to the second edition, laid the greatest em 
phasis on the philosophical content of the 
novel, the modern reader is likely to find 


the historical aspects considerably more. 


important and certainly more interesting 
than the nebulous philosophical gropings 
adumbrated in the story. 


The Story: 


The family of Inglesant had long been 
loyal to the British crown, which had 
conferred lands and honors upon it, and 
yet the family also had strong leanings 
toward the Roman Catholic Church. Such 
inclinations were dangerous during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
the whole of England was forced to 
change religions several times, according 
to the monarch who sat on the throne. In 
1622 two sons were born to the family, 
twins whose mother died at their birth. 
One was named Eustace, after his father; 
the other, born a few minutes later and 
therefore the younger son of the family, 
was named John. 

In boyhood the twins saw little of one 
another. Eustace, the older, was given a 
worldly training, for his father, outward] 
conforming to the Anglican Church 
under James I and Charles I, wished him 
to make a place for himself at court. ‘The 
younger son, John, was given bookish 
training in the classics and philosophy by 
various tutors. At the age of fourteen, Tohn 
was placed under the tutelage of Father 
St. Clare, who was in England on a politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical mission for his order. 
The priest saw in the highly intelligent 
and cultured young lad the prospects of 
a fine instrument that his order might 
use; in addition, he felt that the boy de- 
served the training which would make 
him fitted for that unquestioning disci- 
pline of the highest order, as the Jesuits 
saw it: the discipline that is enforced from 
within the individual but controlled from 
without. 

After several years of study and train- 
ing, John Inglesant became a page in the 
train of the queen at the court of Charles 


1. Father St. Clare had sent him to court 
that he might come to the attention of the 
Roman Catholic nobles and serve to fur- 
ther the interests of the Roman Church in 
England. 

As the country became more and more 
troubled, and civil war threatened because 
of rivalry between the Puritans and the 
adherents to the crown and the Anglican 
Church, the Roman Catholics felt them- 
selves in a rather strong position with the 
king and everyone loyal to him. It was 
the dream of Father St. Clare, as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, to return Eng- 
land to the domination of Rome. Wit 
that end in view, he did all he could to 
aid the crown against the Puritans. Be- 
cause John Inglesant, who came from a 
family long noted for its loyalty to the 
king, was active as an agent between 
Roman Catholic leaders and the crown, he 
was often employed on secret missions by 
the king. Father St. Clare, who saw 
Inglesant as having greater value as an 
Anglican communicant with papist lean- 
ings, advised the young man against con- 
version to the Roman Church. Inglesant, 
puzzled, followed his mentor’s wishes. 

When fighting broke out between the 
Cavaliers and the Puritans, Inglesant 
spent much of his time on missions for 
the king and Father St. Clare. Eustace 
Inglesant, after marrying a rich woman 
some ten years his senior, believed the 
king’s cause doomed to failure and left 
England for France. John Inglesant was 
sent on a secret mission to Ireland, where 
Lord Glamorgan was attempting to raise 
an Irish army to aid the royal cause in 
England. From Ireland, young Inglesant 
was sent to bear tidings of imminent relief 
to the royal garrison at Chester, which 
was under siege. 

Inglesant reached Chester and gave his 
message to Lord Biron, the commander. 
Weeks went by, but the relief did not ap- 
pear. At last the garrison learned that the 
king had been forced to deny any part in 
the plan for an Irish invasion of England, 
because of popular outcry against the 
project. Chester was given up to the Puri- 
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tans, and Inglesant, wishing to protect his 
monarch, permitted himself to be sent to 
London as a prisoner charged with trea- 
son. 

Weeks turned into months; still Ingle- 
sant languished in prison. Meanwhile the 
Puritans were trying to implicate the king 
in the charge against Inglesant. Finally 
the king’s forces were utterly defeated and 
Charles I was taken prisoner. In an effort 
to make him give evidence against the 
king, Inglesant was condemned and ac- 
tually taken to be executed, but, true to 
his Jesuit training, he remained steadfast. 

Through the good offices of Father St. 
Clare, Inglesant was released after the be- 
heading of Charles I. One day Eustace 
Inglesant, who had returned to England 
under the protection of his wife’s Puritan 
kinsmen, brought his brother's pardon to 
the Tower of London. Immediately, the 
two brothers set out for the estate of 
Eustace’s wife. 

Eustace, in the meantime, had been 
warned by an astrologer that his life was 
in danger, and he was murdered during 
the journey by an Italian, an enemy whom 
he had encountered while traveling in 
Italy years before. John Inglesant, after 
a period of sickness and recuperation spent 
at his sister-in-law’s estate, left for France, 
where he hoped to find Father St. Clare 
and to gather information about his 
brother’s murderer, whom he had resolved 
to kill in revenge. 

Arriving in France, he was not im- 
mediately successful in finding Father St. 
Clare. In the interval he tried to evaluate 
his spiritual life. A Benedictine acquaint- 
ance tried to encourage him to enter that 
order, but Inglesant felt that his spiritual 
answers did not lie in that direction. He 
believed that somehow he had been 
singled out by heaven to find salvation 
more independently. When he finally 
found Father St. Clare, the priest told him 
to go to Rome and there continue his 
spiritual search under the protection of the 


Jesuits, who were indebted to him for the 
many missions he had undertaken in their 
cause. 

On the way to Rome, a journey taking 
several months, Inglesant stopped many 
times. He spent several weeks in Siena as 
a guest of the Chigi family. One of the 
Chigis was a cardinal who had hopes of 
being elected pope when the incumbent 
died. From Siena, Inglesant journeyed to 
Florence. There he met Lauretta Capece, 
with whom he fell in love. 

After his eventual arrival in Rome, 
Inglesant was sent to the Duke of Umbria 
on a mission by influential Jesuits who 
wished the nobleman to turn his lands 
over to the Papal See after his death. His 
mission accomplished, Inglesant married 
Lauretta Capece. He returned to Rome 
as a temporary aide to Cardinal Chigi dur- 
ing the conclave to elect a new pope. The 
cardinal was elected. Inglesant retired to 
an estate given to him by the Duke of 
Umbria. 

Inglesant and his wife lived in Umbria 
for several years, until a great plague broke 
out in Naples. Inglesant went to that 
city in an effort to save his brother-in-law, 
who had been in hiding there. In Naples, 
also, he found his brother’s murderer; the 
man had become a monk after having 
been beaten and blinded by a mob. Now, 
with his brother’s murderer in his power, 
Inglesant had lost his desire for revenge. 
In company with the blind monk, he con- 
tinued his search and finally discovered 
his dying brother-in-law. After the sick 
man had died, Inglesant returned home, 
only to learn that his family had been 
wiped out by the plague. 

Once again he journeyed to Rome in 
search of spiritual consolation, but because 
of his independent attitudes he got into 
serious trouble with the Inquisition. Be- 
cause of Jesuit influence, he was not con- 
demned to prison or death. Instead, he was 
sent back to England, where he lived out 
his days in philosophical contemplation. 
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JONATHAN WILD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Late seventeenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1743 


Principal characters: 


JonatHan Wixp, a “great man” 


LageritT1A4, his wife 
La Rusz, a rogue 


HEaRTFREE, a good man 


Mrs. HeartrFrez, his good wife 


Critique: 

Although The History of Jonathan 
Wild the Great is possibly the least known 
of Fielding’s novels, it is the one likely 
to appeal most to those who enjoy barbed 
satire and pure irony. Jonathan was a 
“great man”—not a good man. Fielding 
makes it quite clear that greatness and 
goodness are never to be found in one 
person. A “great man” is a pure villain, 
with none of the minor virtues with 
which ordinary villains are endowed. 
The characters are vivid; the plot is sure 
and swift. Jonathan Wild is, in all ways, 
a delightful book. 


The Story: 
Jonathan Wild was prepared by nature 


to be a “great man.” His ancestors were 
all men of greatness, many of them 
hanged for thievery or treason. Those who 
escaped were simply shrewder and more 
fortunate than the others. But Jonathan 
was to be so “great” as to put his fore- 
fathers to shame. 

As a boy he read about the great vil- 
Jains of history. At school he learned little, 
his best study being to pick the pockets 
of his tutors and fellow students. When 
he was seventeen, his father moved to 
town, where Jonathan was to put his 
talents to even better use. There he met 
the Count La Ruse, a knave destined to 
be one of the lesser “greats.” La Ruse 
was in prison for debt, but Jonathan’s skill 
soon secured his friend’s freedom. To- 
gether they had many profitable ventures, 


picking the pockets of their friends and 
of each other. Neither became angry 
when the other stole from him, for each 
respected the other’s abilities. 

Jonathan, for unknown reasons, trav- 
eled in America for seven or eight years. 
Returning to England he continued his 
life of villainy. Since he was to be a truly 
“great”? man, he could not soil his own 
hands with too much thievery because 
there was always the danger of the gal- 
lows if he should be apprehended. He 
gathered about him a handful of lesser 
thieves who took the risks while he col- 
lected most of the booty. La Ruse joined 
him in many of his schemes, and the two 
friends continued to steal from each other. 
This ability to cheat friends showed true 
“greatness.” 

Jonathan admired Laetitia Snap, a 
woman with qualities of “greatness” sim- 
ilar to his own. She was the daughter of 
his father’s friend, and she too was skilled 
in picking pockets and cheating at cards. 
In addition, she was a lady of wonderfull 
loose morals. But try as he would, Jon- 
athan could not get Laetitia to respond 
to his passion. The poor fellow did not 
at first know that each time he approached 
her she was hiding another lover in the 
closet. Had he known, his admiration 
would have been even greater. 

Jonathan’s true “greatness” did not 
appear until he renewed his acquaintance 
with Mr. Heartfree, a former schoolmate. 
Heartfree would never be a “great” man 
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because he was a good man. He cheated 
no one, held no grudges, and loved his 
wife and children. These qualities made 
him the sort of person Jonathan liked to 
cheat. Heartfree was a jeweler who by 
hard work and honest practices had be- 
come moderately prosperous. With the 
help of La Ruse, Jonathan was able to 
bring Heartfree to ruin. They stole his 
jewels and his money and hired thugs to 
beat him unmercifully, all the time con- 
vincing the good man that they were his 
friends. 

La Ruse approached the greatness of 
Jonathan by leaving the country after 
stealing most of their booty. Poor Heart- 
free was locked up for debt after the two 
scoundrels had ruined him. Then Jon- 
athan performed his greatest act. He had 
also a strong passion for Mrs. Heartfree, 
a good and virtuous woman, and he per- 
suaded her that her husband had asked 
him to take her and some remaining 
jewels to Holland until her husband 
could obtain his release. So cleverly did 
he talk that the woman did not even tell 
her husband goodbye, though she loved 
him dearly. Instead, she put her children 
in the hands of a faithful servant and 
accompanied the rogue on a ship leaving 
England immediately. 

When a severe storm arose, Jonathan 
was sure that death was near. Throwing 
caution aside, he attacked Mrs. Heartfree. 
Her screams brought help from the cap- 
tain. After the storm subsided, the captain 
put Jonathan adrift in a small boat. The 
captain did not know that Jonathan was 
a “great” man, not destined to die in ig- 
noble fashion. After a while he was res- 
cued. He returned to England with tall 
tales of his adventure, none of which were 
the least bit true. 

In the meantime Heartfree had begun 
to suspect his friend of duplicity. When 
Jonathan returned, he was for a time 
able to persuade Heartfree that he had 
done everything possible to help the jew- 
eler. He told just enough of the truth to 
make his story acceptable, for in “great- 
ness” the lie must always contain some 


truth. But Jonathan went too far. He 
urged Heartfree to attempt an escape from 
prison by murdering a few guards. Heart- 
free saw his supposed friend as the rogue 
he was and denounced Jonathan in ring- 
ing tones. From that time on Jonathan 
lived only to bring Heartfree to complete 
destruction. 

While Jonathan was plotting Heart- 
free’s trip to the gallows, Laetitia’s father 
finally gave his consent to his daughter's 
marriage to the rogue. It took only two 
weeks, however, for his passion to be 
satisfied; then the couple began to fight 
and cheat each other constantly, 

After his marriage Jonathan continued 
in all kinds of knavery, but his most ear- 
nest efforts were directed toward sendin 
Heartfree to the gallows. At last he hit 
upon a perfect plan. He convinced the 
authorities that Heartfree himself had 
plotted to have his wife take the jewels 
out of the country in order to cheat his 
creditors. Mrs. Heartfree had not returned 
to England. Although Jonathan hoped 
she was dead, he thought it better to 
have her husband hanged at once in 
case she should somehow return. Before 
Heartfree’s sentence was carried out, how- 
ever, Jonathan was arrested and put in 
jail. He was surprised by a visit from 
Laetitia. She came only to revile him. 
She, having been caught picking pockets, 
was also a prisoner. Her only wish was 
that she could have the pleasure of seeing 
Jonathan hanged before her turn came 
to die on the gallows. 

On the day that Heartfree was to be 
hanged his wife returned. After many ad- 
ventures and travel in many lands, she 
came back in time to tell her story and 
to save her husband from hanging. She 
had brought with her a precious jewel 
which had been given to her by a savage 
chief she met on her travels. Heartfree 
was released and his family was restored 
to prosperity. It was otherwise with Jon- 
athan, whose former friends hastened to 
hurry him to the gallows. On the ap- 
pointed day he was hanged, leaving this 
world with a curse for all mankind. His 


put 


wife and all his friends were hanged, save 
one. La Ruse was captured in France and 


broken on the wheel. Jonathan Wild 


was a “great” man because he was a com- 
plete villain. 


JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 


Type of work: Tales 

Author: Robert Smith Surtees (1803-1864) 
Type of plot: Comic romance 

Time of plot: The 1830's 

Locale: England and France 


First published: 1838 


Principal characters: 


Jorrocks, a grocer and sportsman 
Mr. Stusss, a Yorkshireman 


Tue Countess BENVOLIO 


Critique: 

This volume of Jorrocks’ adventures 
differs from the others in that there is no 
connecting plot; the work is simply a series 
of tales given unity by the irrepressible 
and immortal Jorrocks. The satire here is 
double-edged; first there is the pretentious 
cockney aping his aristocratic betters; sec- 
ond, sporting life comes in for uncomfort- 
ably keen depiction. The wealth of detail 
furnishes us with a good contemporary 
account of town and country life in Vic- 
torian England. 


The Story: 


When they went out to hunt, the mem- 
bers of Jorrocks’ Surrey fox hunt did not 
always keep their minds on the sport. As 
they gathered, their talk sche shouts 
to the dogs and quotations on the price of 
cotton, advice on horses, and warnings of 
bank policies. While waiting for the dogs 
to run the fox closer, they all a. 
pulled out bread and meat from their 
capacious pockets. 

One morning a swell joined the veteran 
Surrey hunters. He was plainly an aristo- 
crat. While the others were paunchy and 
stooped, he was thin and straight. His 
handsome mount contrasted sharply with 
their skinny nags. They all watched him 
enviously. He was new in Surrey evi- 
dently, for he drove his horse at a fast cli 
through the bottom lands, heedless of the 
numerous flints. The riders were glad 


when he had to retire from the chase with 
a lame horse. 

As he left, Jorrocks rushed up with the 
news that the stranger was no less a per- 
sonage than a Russian diplomat. The 
whole hunt joined in heartily wishing him 
back in Russia for good. 

In town Jorrocks ran into agreeable Mr. 
Stubbs, a footloose Yorkshireman and in- 
vited him to go to the hunt on Saturday 
morning. So long as Jorrocks paid the 
bills, the Yorkshireman was glad for any 
entertainment. On the appointed fog 
morning Jorrocks was on time. He was rid- 
ing his own bony nag and leading a sorry 
dray horse for his guest. The fog was so 
thick that they bumped into carriages and 
sidewalk stands right and left. The York- 
shireman would have waited for the fog to 
lift, but doughty Jorrocks would counte- 
nance no delay. Mrs. Jorrocks had a fine 
quarter of house-lamb for supper and her 
husband had been sternly ordered to be 
back at five-thirty sharp. Jorrocks was 
never late for a meal. 

On the way Jorrocks’ horse was nearly 
speared by a carriage pole. The resource- 
ful hunter promptly dismounted and 
chaffered a bit with a coach driver. When 
he remounted, he had a great coach lamp 
tied around his middle. Thus lighted, the 
two horsemen got safely out of town. 

The hunt that day held an unexpected 
surprise for both of them. Thinking to 
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show off a little for his younger friend, 
Jorrocks put his horse at a weak spot in a 
fence. He wanted to sail over in good time 
and continue after the fox. Instead, he 
landed in a cesspool. His bright red coat 
was covered with slime and mud for the 
rest of the day. But the Yorkshireman 
noted that Jorrocks carried on till the end 
of the hunt and got home in time for his 
house-lamb. 

As usual, Jorrocks went hunting in 
Surrey on a Saturday. When his horse 
went lame, he sane at the smith’s shop 
for repairs, and his five-minute delay 
made him lose sight of the pack. Con- 
sequently, he lost out on a day’s sport. As 
he sat in a local inn nursing a grouch and 
threatening to withdraw his subscription 
to the Surrey hunt, in came Nosey 
Browne. Jorrocks was delighted to see his 
old friend and willingly accepted an invi- 
tation to a day’s shooting on Browne’s es- 
tate. 

A few days later he collected the York- 
shireman and set out eagerly for the shoot- 
ing. He was dashed to‘ find that Nosey’s 
big estate was little more than a cramped 
spot of ground covered with sheds and 
other outbuildings. Squire Cheatum, 
learning that Nosey was a bankrupt, had 
forbidden his neighbor to hunt in his 
woods, and so Jorrocks was forced to hunt 
in the yard behind sheds. Soon he saw a 
rabbit. In his excitement he took a step 
forward and shot the animal. As he was 
about to pick up his prize, a gamekeeper 
arrived and accused him of trespassing. 
After an extended argument it was shown 
that Jorrocks’ toe had indeed at the 
moment of shooting been over the line on 
Squire Cheatum’s land; and so the 
wrathy Jorrocks was fined one pound one. 

He was no man to accept calmly a fine 
so obviously unfair. He hired a lawyer and 
appealed the case to the county court. 
On the day of the trial Jorrocks beamed as 
his own attorney pictured him as a sub- 
stantial citizen with a reputation for good 
works. He squirmed as the squire’s lawyer 
described him as a cockney grocer who 
was infringing on the rights of country- 


folk. At the end the judges woke up and 
sustained the fine. 

After the fox-hunting season ended, 
Jorrocks accepted an invitation to a stag 
hunt. The Yorkshireman came to break- 
fast with him on the appointed morning. 
Jorrocks led him down into the kitchen, 
where the maid had set out the usual fare. 
There were a whole ham, a loaf of bread, 
and a huge Bologna sausage. There were 
mufhns, nine eggs, a pork pie, and kidneys 
on a spit. The good Betsy was stationed at 
the stove, where she deftly laid mutton 
chops on the gridiron. 

As the two friends ate, Mrs. Jorrocks 
came in with an ominous face. She held 
up a card, inscribed with a woman’s name 
and address, which she had found in her 
spouse’s pocket. Jorrocks seized the card, 
threw it into the fire, and declared it was 
an application for a deaf and dumb insti- 
tute. 

The men set out for the hunt in Jor- 
rocks’ converted fire wagon. Ahead of 
them was a van carrying a drowsy doe. 
They were shocked to learn on arriving 
that their “stag” was that same tame deer 
imported for the day. She had to be chased 
to make her stop grazing on the common. 
Jorrocks’ disappointment was complete 
when he learned that he had been invited 
only for his contribution to the club 
fund. 

Abandoning the hunt for a while, Jor- 
rocks took a boat trip to Margate with the 
Yorkshireman. ‘That expedition was also a 
failure, for he left his clothes on the beach 
when he went for a swim and the tide en- 
gulfed them. The unhappy grocer was 
forced to go back to London in hand-me- 
downs. 

Seeing numerous books for sale at fancy 
prices, Jorrocks determined to write a four- 
volume work on France that would sell for 
thirty pounds. With little more ado he 
collected the Yorkshireman and set out for 
Dover. 

He was charmed with Boulogne, for 
the French were gay and the weather was 
sunny. On the coach to Paris he met the 
Countess Benwolio, as Jorrocks, in cockney 
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fashion, called her. She was quite recep- 
tive to the rich grocer. The countess 
seemed a beautiful, youthful woman until 
she went to sleep in the coach and her 
teeth dropped down. Once in Paris, Jor- 
rocks was snugly installed as the favored 

uest in her apartment. He began to col- 
refi information for his book. 

The countess was avid for presents, and 
before many days Jorrocks began to run 
short of money. He tried to recoup at the 
races, but the Frenchmen were too shrewd 
for him. Finally he offered to race fifty 
yards on foot, with the Yorkshireman 
perched on his shoulders, against a fleet 
French baron who was to run a hundred 


yards. Jorrocks took a number of wagers 
and gave them to the countess to hold. He 
won the race easily. When he regained his 
breath and jsskedt about for the countess, 
she had disappeared. 

With little money and no French, the 
Englishmen were quite some time getting 
back to the countess’ apartment. By the 
time they arrived, a gross Dutchman was 
installed as her favorite. When Jorrocks 
tried to collect his wagers, she presented 
him with a detailed board bill. Pooling his 
last funds with the Yorkshireman’s hoard, 
he was barely able to pay the bill. Chas- 
tened by his sojourn among the French, 
Jorrocks returned to England. 


JOURNEY’S END 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Robert C. Sherriff (1896- 5) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: March, 1918 

Locale: A battlefield in France 

First presented: 1929 


Principal characters: 


Captain Dennis Stannore, a British company commander 
Lizutr. Ossorne, Stanhope’s middle-aged second-in-command 
Lizur. Rateicu, Stanhope’s school friend, his fiancée’s brother 
2np Lizur. Hissert, a cowardly officer in Stanhope’s company 


Critique: 

Originally Robert Sherriff had no lit- 
erary ambitions, and Journey's End was 
written to be used by a group of amateurs 
who were interested in dramatics. At that 
time Sherriff was an insurance claims 
adjuster. The play grew out of letters 
Sherriff had written to his family during 
World War I, when he served as an ofh- 
cer in the British Army. On a chance 
suggestion, Journey's End was sent to 
George Bernard Shaw, who helped to 
get the play produced. It was an immense 
success; at one time there were nine com- 
panies playing it in the United States 
and England. The play made the author 
famous, and he became a_ professional 
writer. Although he has written other 
plays and novels, none has been as suc- 
cessful as Journey's End. 


The Story: 

Captain Stanhope’s infantry compan 
entered the front lines on Monday, watt 
18, 1918, at a time when the Allied 
Powers were expecting a strong German 
attack near St. Quentin. Lieutenant Os- 
borne, a middle-aged officer who had 
been a schoolmaster in civilian life, met 
Lieutenant Raleigh, a new officer, when 
the latter arrived at the headquarters 
dugout. Discovering that Raleigh was an 
ardent hero worshiper of Captain Stan- 
hope, who was absent at the time, Os- 
borne tried to make the new officer real- 
ize that Stanhope’s three years in the 
lines had made a different man of him. 

Raleigh could barely realize just how 
much his friend had changed. Stanhope 
had become a _battle-hardened, cynical 
infantry officer who drank whiskey inces- 


JOURNEY’S END by Robert C. Sherriff. By permission of the publishers, Coward-McCann, Inc. Copy- 
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santly in order to keep his nerves together. 

After supper that evening Stanhope 
confided to Osborne that he was fearful 
of young Raleigh’s opinion, and he de- 
clared that he meant to censor all the 
young officer’s mail, lest Raleigh reveal 
to his sister the kind of man Stanhope, 
her fiancé, had become. Stanhope was 
bitter that Raleigh had landed in his 
company when there were so many others 
in France to which he might have been 
assigned. He was also concerned over 
Lieutenant Hibbert, another officer who 
was malingering in an effort to get sent 
home to England. Stanhope, who hated 
a quitter, resolved that Hibbert should 
be forced to stay. 

The following morning the company 
prepared for the expected German attack. 
Stanhope sent out parties to put up a 
barbed wire enclosure in case neighbor- 
ing units were forced to withdraw. Stan- 
hope, having received orders to stand, 
meant to do so. During the morning 
Raleigh and Osborne had a long talk and 
became very friendly. After their talk 
Raleigh went to write a letter to his sis- 
ter. When he finished, Stanhope made 
him hand it over for censoring. Raleigh, 
after some bitter words, did so. Stanhope, 
angry with himself for insisting, could 
not bring himself to read the letter. Os- 
borne, anxious to keep harmony in the 
company, read it and reported to Stan- 
hope that Raleigh had written only praise 
of the captain to his sister. 

That afternoon word from regimental 
headquarters reported that the German 
attack was sure to occur on Thursday 
morning, and Stanhope hurried up prep- 
arations for the expected attack. As he 
finished a conference with his sergeant 
major, the colonel commanding the regi- 
ment stepped into the company head- 
quarters for a conference, He had come 
because the matter was a serious one; he 
wanted Stanhope to send a raiding party 
to capture prisoners, from whom the colo- 
nel expected to gain information about 
the Germans’ disposition for the attack. 
The raid would be a dangerous one be- 


cause it had to be made in daylight. 

The officers selected to lead the raid 
were Osborne, because of his experience, 
and Raleigh, because of his youthful vi- 
tality. Stanhope hated to send either, for 
he needed Osborne and he was afraid 
that Raleigh was too inexperienced. Above 
that, there was the possibility that they 
would never return. 

After the colonel had gone, Hibbert 
told Stanhope that he was going to the 
doctor to be relieved from duty. Stanhope, 
realizing that the man was feigning ill- 
ness, threatened to shoot him if he left. 
Having bullied the man into behavin 
himself, Stanhope, to show that he held 
no ill will, promised to stand duty with 
Hibbert that night. 

Later in the afternoon Osborne and 
Raleigh were told the details of the pro- 
posed raid. Osborne was quiet, knowing 
what they were in for; Raleigh, not know- 
ing how dangerous the raid would be, 
took the assignment as a great adventure. 

By the next afternoon preparations for 
the raid had been completed. A gap had 
been made in the barbed wire between 
the lines by trench mortars. The Ger- 
mans, to let the British know they realized 
what was coming, had gone out and 
hung red rags on the gap, and they had 
zeroed in their machine guns on the gap. 
Stanhope tried to get the raid called off, 
but the colonel insisted that it was neces- 
sary. The mortars laid down a barrage 
of smoke shells to hide the rush of the 
raid. While Osborne and his party went 
to the German parapet and kept the way 
clear, Raleigh and another group of men 
clambered into the trench to capture a 
prisoner. 

The raid went as well as could be ex- 
pected. Raleigh and his men returned 
with a prisoner from whom they obtained 
valuable information on the disposition 
of German troops. Osborne and several 
of his enlisted men had been killed by 
the Germans, and Raleigh was crushed 
by the death of his newly made friend 
The other officers, trying to pass off the 
incident, had a chicken dinner with 
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champagne that night to celebrate the 
success of the raid. Raleigh, thinking 
them barbarous in their conduct, re- 
mained away from the dugout. He could 
not see that the other officers were simply 
trying to forget what had happened; any 
one of them might be killed during the 
next raid. 

After the dinner Stanhope gave Ra- 
leigh a violent tongue-lashing for his con- 
duct and tried to explain to the young 
officer why it had been necessary for the 
living to celebrate, even though Osborne 
had been killed. 

The next morning the German attack 
began. During the first bombardment 


JULIUS 
Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: 44 B.C. 
Locale: Rome 
First presented: 1601 


Principal characters: 


several men in the company, including 
Raleigh, were wounded. Stanhope or- 
dered Raleigh to be brought into the 
dugout, where the captain tried to com- 
fort him with word that the wound was 
serious enough to require evacuation to 
England for treatment and convalescence. 
For the first time since Raleigh’s arrival 
at the company the two were able to 
meet as friends. Their renewed friend- 
ship was short-lived, however, for Raleigh 
was wounded so severely that he died 
within a few minutes. Stanhope, turning 
his back on his friend’s body, went out 
to direct the defense against the Germans. 


CAESAR 


Juxius Caesar, dictator of Rome 

Marcus Antontus, his friend 

Marcus Brutus, a conspirator against Caesar 
Carus Cassius, another conspirator against Caesar 
Portta, wife of Brutus and Cassius’ sister 


Caxrurnia, Caesar’s wife 


Critique: 

Actually, The Tragedy of Julius Caesar 
tells the story of Brutus rather than that 
of Caesar. At Shakespeare’s hands the 
mighty dictator of Rome emerges as little 
more than a braggart whose chief ac- 
tivity, at least in this play, is a consistent 
refusal to read the handwriting on the 
wall. Brutus himself is a forerunner of 
Hamlet. Since Cassius, the so-called vil- 
lain of this play, is presented rather 
sympathetically, some of our respect for 
Brutus is lost near the end of the play. 


The Story: 


At the feast of Lupercalia all Rome re- 
joiced, for the latest military triumphs of 
Julius Caesar were being celebrated dur- 
ing that holiday. Yet tempers flared and 
jealousies seethed beneath this public 


gaiety. Flavius and Marallus, two trib- 
unes, coming upon a group of citizens 
gathered to praise Caesar, tore down their 
trophies and ordered the people to go 
home and remember Pompey’s Pte at the 
hands of Caesar. 

Other dissatisfied noblemen discussed 
with concern Caesar’s growing power and 
his incurable ambition. A soothsayer, fol- 
lowing Caesar in his triumphal procession, 
warned him to beware the Ides of March. 
Cassius, one of the most violent of Caesar’s 
critics, spoke at length to Brutus of the 
dictator’s unworthiness to rule the state. 
Why, he demanded, should the name of 
Caesar have become synonymous with 
that of Rome when there were so many 
other worthy men in the city? 

While Cassius and Brutus were speak- 
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ing, they heard a tremendous shouting 
from the crowd. From aristocratic Casca 
they learned that before the mob Marcus 
Antonius had three times offered a crown 
to Caesar and three times the dictator had 
refused it. Thus did the wily Antonius 
and Caesar catch and hold the devotion 
of the multitude. Fully aware of Caesar’s 
methods and the potential danger that he 
embodied, Cassius and Brutus, disturbed 
by this new turn of events, agreed to meet 
again to discuss the affairs of Rome. As 
they parted Caesar arrived in time to see 
them, and suspicion of Cassius entered 
his mind. Cassius was not contented- 
looking; he was too lean and nervous to be 
satisfied with life. Caesar much preferred 
to have fat, jolly men about him. 

Cassius’ plan was to enlist Brutus in a 
plot to overthrow Caesar. Brutus himself 
was one of the most respected and beloved 
citizens of Rome; if he were in league 
against Caesar, the dictator’s power could 
be curbed easily. But it would be difficult 
to turn Brutus completely against Caesar, 
for Brutus was an honorable man and not 
given to treason, so that only the most 
drastic circumstances would make him 
forego his loyalty. Cassius plotted to have 
certain false papers denoting widespread 
public alarm over Caesar’s rapidly grow- 
ing power put into Brutus’ hands. Then 
Brutus might put Rome’s interests above 
his own personal feelings. 

Secretly, at night, Cassius had the 
papers laid at Brutus’ door. Their purport 
was that Brutus must strike at once against 
Caesar to save Rome. The conflict within 
Brutus was great. His wife Portia com- 
plained that he had not slept at all during 
the night and that she had found him 
wandering, restless and unhappy, about 
the house. At last he reached a decision. 
Remembering Tarquin, the tyrant whom 
his ancestors had banished from Rome, 
Brutus agreed to join Cassius and his con- 
spirators in their attempt to save Rome 
from Caesar. He refused, however, to 
sanction the murder of Antonius, planned 
at the same time as the assassination of 
Caesar. The plan was to kill Caesar on 


the following morning, March fifteenth. 

On the night of March fourteenth, all 
nature seemed to misbehave. Strange 
lights appeared in the sky, graves yawned, 
ghosts walked, and an atmosphere of ter- 
ror pervaded the city. Caesar’s wife 
Calpurnia dreamed she saw her husband’s 
statue with a hundred wounds spouting 
blood. In the morning she told him of the 
dream and pleaded that he not go to the 
Senate that morning. When she had al- 
most convinced him to remain at home, 
one of the conspirators arrived and per- 
suaded the dictator that Calpurnia was 
unduly nervous, that the dream was ac- 
tually an omen of Caesar’s tremendous 
popularity in Rome, the bleeding wounds 
a symbol of Caesar’s power going out to 
all Romans. The other conspirators then 
arrived to allay any suspicion that Caesar 
might have of them and to make sure that 
he attended the Senate that day. 

As Caesar made his way through the 
city, more omens of evil appeared to him. 
A paper detailing the plot against him was 
thrust into his hands, but he neglected to 
read it. When the soothsayer again cried 
out against the Ides of March, Caesar paid 
no attention to the warning. 

At the Senate chamber Antonius was 
drawn to one side. Then the conspirators 
crowded about Caesar as if to second a 
petition for the repealing of an order 
banishing Publius Cimber. When he re- 
fused the petition, the conspirators at- 
tacked him, and he fell dead of twenty- 
three knife wounds. 

Craftily pretending to side with the 
conspirators, Antonius was able to rein- 
state himself in their good graces, and in 
spite of Cassius’ warning he was granted 
permission to speak at Caesar’s funeral 
after Brutus had delivered his oration. 
Before the populace Brutus, frankly and 
honestly explaining his part in Caesar's 
murder, declared that his love for Rome 
had prompted him to turn against his 
friend. Cheering him, the mob agreed that 
Caesar was a tyrant who deserved death. 
Then Antonius rose to speak. Cleverly 
and forcefully he turned the temper of 
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the crowd against the conspirators by ex- 
plaining that even when Caesar was most 
tyrannical, everything he did was for the 
people’s welfare. Soon the mob became so 
enraged over the assassination that the 
conspirators were forced to flee from 
Rome. 

Gradually the temper of the people 
changed, and they became aligned in two 
camps. One group supported the new 
triumvirate of Marcus Antonius, Octavius 
Caesar, and Aemilius Lepidus. The other 
group followed Brutus and Cassius to 
their military camp at Sardis. 

At Sardis, Brutus and Cassius quarreled 
constantly over various small matters. In 
the course of one violent disagreement 
Brutus told Cassius that Portia, despond- 
ent over the outcome of the civil war, had 
killed herself. Cassius, shocked by this 
news of his sister’s death, allowed himself 
to be persuaded to leave the safety of the 
camp at Sardis and meet the enemy on 
the plains of Philippi. The night before 
the battle Caesar's ghost appeared to 
Brutus in his tent and announced that 
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they would meet at eoreecs 

At the beginning of the battle the forces 
of Brutus were at first successful against 
those of Octavius. Cassius, however, was 
driven back by Antonius. One morning 
Cassius sent one of his followers, Titinius, 
to learn if approaching troops were the 
enemy or the soldiers of Brutus. When 
Cassius saw Titinius unseated from his 
horse by the strangers, he assumed that 
everything was lost and ordered his serv- 
ant Pindarus to kill him. Actually, the 
troops had been sent by Brutus. Rejoicing 
over the defeat of Octavius, they were 
having rude sport with Titinius. When 
they returned to Cassius and found him 
dead, Titinius also killed himself. In the 
last charge against Antonius, the soldiers 
of Brutus, tired and discouraged by these 
new events, were defeated. Brutus, heart- 
broken, asked his friends to kill him. 
When they refused, he commanded his 
servant to hold his sword and turn his face 
away. Then Brutus fell upon his sword 
and died. 


JOHN 


Artuur oF Breracne, the king’s nephew 

Wiii1aM Maresua zt, Earl of Pembroke 

Gerrrey Firz-Peter, Earl of Essex 

Witram Loncsworp, Earl of Salisbury 

Huserr pe Burcu, Chamberlain to the king 

Roser Fautconsrince, an English baron 

Puitie Faur.consripce, his half-brother, and natural son of King Richard I 
Carpinat PAnputpn, papal legate 


Louis, Dauphin of France 


Exinor, King John’s mother 
Constance, Arthur’s mother 
BLANCcH oF CasTILE, King John’s niece ° 


Critique: 
The Life and Death of King John, 
based on a play of which the authorship 


is unknown, has as its strongest feature 
the depiction of character. In a number of 
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long, unbroken scenes, this aspect of the 
play is achieved by the  stream-of- 
consciousness presentation. Mother-love 
plays a major part in this superficial plot 
of political vacillation. King John, one of 
the earliest histories by Shakespeare, is 
one of his weaker dramas. 


The Story: 
King John sat on the throne of England 


without right, for the succession should 
have passed to Arthur of Bretagne, the 
fourteen-year-old son of King John’s older 
brother. John and Elinor, his mother, pre- 
pared to defend England against the 
forces of Austria and France, after 
Constance of Bretagne had enlisted the 
aid of those countries to gain the throne 
for her son Arthur. 

As John and Elinor made ready for 
battle, Philip Faulconbridge, the natural 
son of Richard the Lion-Hearted by Lady 
Faulconbridge, was recruited by Elinor to 
serve John’s cause in the war. The 
Bastard, weary of his half-brother’s slights 
regarding his illegitimacy, willingly ac- 
cepted the offer and was knighted by King 
John. 

The French, Austrian, and British 
armies met at Angiers in France, but the 
battle was fought with words, not swords. 
To John’s statement that England was 
ready for war or peace, King Philip of 
France answered that for the sake of right- 
doing France would fight for Arthur’s 
place on the throne. When Elinor accused 
Constance of self-aggrandizement in seek- 
ing the throne for her son, Constance ac- 
cused her mother-in-law of adultery. The 
Bastard and the Archduke of Austria re- 
sorted to a verbal volley. 

Louis, the Dauphin of France, halted 
the prattle by stating Arthur's specific 
claims, which John refused to grant. The 
citizens of Angiers announced that they 
were barring the gates of the city to all 
until they had proof as to the actual king- 
ship. The leaders prepared for a battle. 

After excursions by the three armies, 
heralds of the various forces appeared to 
announce their victories to the citizens of 


Angiers, but the burghers persisted in 
their demands for more definite proof. At 
last the Bastard suggested that they batter 
the walls down and then continue to fight 
until one side or the other was conquered. 
Arrangements for the battle brought on 
more talk, for the citizens suggested a 
peace settlement among the forces and 
promised entrance to the city if Blanch of 
Castile were affanced to the Dauphin of 
France. 

John gladly offered certain provinces 
as Blanch’s dowry, and it was agreed the 
vows should be solemnized. The Bastard 
analyzed John’s obvious motives: it was 
better to part with some parcels of land 
and keep the throne than to lose his king- 
dom in battle. 

Constance, displaying the persistence 
and tenacity of a mother who wished to 
see justice done her child, doubted that 
the proposed alliance would succeed; she 
wished to have the issue settled in battle. 
Her hopes rose when Cardinal Pandulph 
appeared to announce John’s excommuni- 
cation because of his abuse of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. John, unperturbed 
by the decree of excommunication, de- 
nounced the pope. The alliance between 
France and England, the outgrowth of 
Louis’ and Blanch’s marriage, could not 
stand, according to Pandulph, if France 
hoped also to avoid excommunication. 
King Philip wisely decided that it would 
be better to have England as an enemy 
than to be at odds with Rome. 

His change of mind made war neces- 
sary. The battle ended with the English 
victorious. The Bastard beheaded the 
Archduke of Austria. Arthur was taken 
prisoner. When Hubert de Burgh pledged 
his unswerving support to the king, John 
told him of his hatred for Arthur; he asked 
that the boy be murdered. 

Grieved by her separation from Arthur, 
Constance lamented that she would never 
see her son again. Even in heaven, she 
said, she would be denied this blessing 
because Arthur’s treatment at the hands of 
the English would change him from the 
gracious creature he had been. 
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Pandulph, unwilling to let John have 
easy victory, persuaded Louis to march 
against the Jinglish forces. The cardinal 
explained that with Arthur's death—and 
news of French aggression would un- 
doubtedly mean his death—Louis, as 
Blanch’s husband, could claim Arthur's 
lands. 

In England, Hubert de Burgh had been 
ordered to burn out Arthur's eyes with hot 
irons. Although Hubert professed loyalty 
to John, he had become attached to Arthur 
while the boy was in his charge. Touched 
by Arthur’s pleas, he refused to carry out 
King John’s orders. After hiding Arthur 
in another part of the castle, he went to 
tell John of his decision. On his arrival 
at the palace, however, he found Pem- 
broke and Salisbury, in conference with 
the king, pleading for Arthur's life. The 
people, they reported, were enraged be- 
cause of John’s dastardly action; they 
threatened to withdraw their fealty to the 
cruel king. John’s sorrow was increased 
by the information that a large French 
army had landed in England and that 
Elinor was dead. 

The Bastard, who had been collecting 
tribute from monks, appeared with Peter 
of Pomfret, a prophet. When Peter 
prophesied that John would lose his crown 
at noon on Ascension Day, John had Peter 
jailed and ordered his execution if the 
prophecy were not fulfilled. 

Told of Hubert de Burgh’s refusai to 
torture Arthur, the king, overjoyed, sent 
his chamberlain in pursuit of Pembroke 
and Salisbury to tell them the good news. 
But Arthur, fearful for his welfare, had 
attempted escape from the castle. In jump- 
ing from the wall, he fell on the stones 
and was killed. When Hubert overtook 
the lords and blurted his tidings, he was 
confronted by information and proof that 
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Arthur was dead. Pembroke and Salisbury 
sent word to John that they could be 
found with the French. 

Harried at every turn—deserted by his 
nobles, disowned by his subjects, attacked 
by his former ally—John, on Ascension 
Day, surrendered his crown to Cardinal 
Pandulph, thus fulfilling Peter’s proph- 
ecy. He received it back only after he had 
acknowledged his vassalage to the pope. 
In return, Pandulph was to order the 
French to withdraw their forces. Opposed 
to such arbitration, however, the Bastard 
secured John’s permission to engage the 
French. King Louis rejected Pandulph’s 
suit for peace. His claim was that officious 
Rome, having sent neither arms, men, nor 
money for France’s cause in opposing 
John’s hereticism and deviltry, should re- 
main neutral. 

Under the direction of the Bastard, the 
English made a strong stand against the 
French. The defaulting barons, advised 
by Melun, a dying French lord, that the 
Dauphin planned their execution if 
France won the victory, returned to the 
king and received his pardon for their 
disloyalty. But John’s graciousness to his 
barons and his new alliance with Rome 
brought him only momentary happiness. 
He was poisoned at Swinstead Abbey and 
died after intense suffering. 

After his death Cardinal Pandulph was 
able to arrange a truce between the Eng- 
lish and French. Prince Henry was named 
King of England. King Louis returned 
home to France. The Bastard, brave, dash- 
ing, vainglorious, swore his allegiance to 
the new king. His and England’s pride 
was expressed in his words that England 
had never been and would never be at a 
conqueror’s feet, except when such a posi- 
tion might lead to future victories. 
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Principal characcers: 
Lear, King of Britain 
Kinc or France 
Dugg or CornnwaLL 
Duxz or ALBANY 
Ear oF Kent 
Eart oF GLOUCESTER 
Enear, Gloucester’s son 


Epmunp, natural son of Gloucester 


GoneERIL, 
ReEcan, and 


Corvetta, Lear’s daughters 


Critique: 

Despite the 300-year-old debate regard- 
ing the lack of unity in the plot of King 
Lear, it is one of the most readable and 
gripping of Shakespearean dramas. The 
theme of filial ingratitude is so keenly 
present in the depiction of two different 
families, although circumstances do even- 
tually bring the families together to co- 
drdinate the plot for unity, that King Lear 
is not only an absorbing drama but a dis- 
turbing one as well. The beauty of diction 
and the overwhelming pathos of the treat- 
ment given to innocence and goodness add 
to the tragic sadness of this poignantly 
emotional play. Like the great tragic 
dramas, the story of Lear and his folly 
purges the emotions by terror and pity. 


The Story: 

King Lear, in foolish fondness for his 
children, decided to divide his kingdom 
among his three daughters. Grown senile, 
he scoffed at the foresight of his advisers 
and declared that each girl’s statement of 
her love for him would determine the por- 
tion of the kingdom she would receive as 
her dowry. 

Goneril, the oldest and the Duchess of 
Albany, spoke first. She said that she loved 
her father more than eyesight, space, 
liberty, or life itself. Regan, Duchess of 
Cornwall, announced that the sentiment 
of her love had been expressed by Goneril, 
but that Goneril had stopped short of the 
statement of Regan’s real love. Cordelia, 
who had secretly confided that her love 
was more ponderous than her tongue, told 
her father that because her love was in her 
heart, not in her mouth, she was willing 


to sacrifice eloquence for truth. Lear 
angrily told her that truth alone could be 
her dowry and ordered that her part of the 
kingdom be divided between Goneril and 
Regan. Lear’s disappointment in Cordel- 
ia’s statement grew into a rage against 
Kent, who tried to reason Cordelia’s case 
with his foolish king. Because of Kent's 
blunt speech he was given ten days to 
leave the country. Loving his sovereign, 
he risked death by disguising himself and 
remaining in Britain to care for Lear in 
his infirmity. 

When Burgundy and France came as 
suitors to ask Cordelia’s hand in marriage, 
Burgundy, learning of her dowerless fate, 
rejected her. France, honoring Cordelia 
for her virtues, took her as his wife, but 
Lear dismissed Cordelia and France with- 
out his benediction. Goneril and Regan, 
wary of their father’s vacillation in his 
weakened mental state, set about to estab- 
lish their kingdoms against change. 

Lear was not long in learning what 
Goneril’s and Regan’s statements of their 
love for him had really meant. Their 
caustic comments about the old man’s 
feebleness, both mental and physical, 
furnished Lear's Fool with many points 
for his philosophical recriminations against 
the king. Realizing that his charity to his 
daughters had made him homeless, Lear 
cried in anguish against his fate. His 
prayers went unanswered, and the abuse 
he received from his daughters hastened 
his derangement. 

The Earl of Gloucester, like Lear, was 
fond of his two sons. Edmund, a bastard, 
afraid that his illegitimacy would deprive 
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him of his share of Gloucester’s estate, 
forged a letter over Edgar’s signature, stat- 
ing that the sons should not have to wait 
for their fortunes until they were too old 
to enjoy them. Gloucester, refusing to be- 
lieve that Edgar desired his father’s death, 
was told by Edmund to wait in hiding 
and hear Edgar make assertions which 
could easily be misinterpreted against 
him. Edmund, furthering his scheme, told 
Edgar that villainy was afoot and that 
Edgar should not go unarmed at any time. 

To complete his evil design, he later ad- 
vised Edgar to flee for his own safety. 
After cutting his arm, he then told his 
father that he had been wounded while 
he and Edgar fought over Gloucester’s 
honor. Gloucester, swearing that Edgar 
would not escape justice, had his son’s 
description circulated so that he might be 
apprehended. 

Edmund, meanwhile, allied himself 
with Cornwall and Albany to defend 
Britain against the French army mobilized 
by Cordelia and her husband to avenge 
Lear's cruel treatment. He won Regan and 
Goneril completely by his personal atten- 
tions to them and set the sisters against 
each other by arousing their jealousy. 

Lear, wandering as an outcast on the 
stormy heath, was aided by Kent, dis- 
guised as a peasant. Seeking protection 
from the storm, they found a hut where 
Edgar, pretending to be a madman, had 
already taken refuge. Gloucester, search- 
ing for the king, found them there and 
urged them to hurry to Dover, where 
Cordelia and her husband would pro- 
tect Lear from the wrath of his unnatural 
daughters. 

For attempting to give succor and con- 
dolence to the outcast Lear, Gloucester 
was blinded when Cornwall, acting 
on information furnished by Edmund, 
gouged out his eyes. While he was at his 
grisly work, a servant, rebelling against 
the cruel deed, wounded Cornwall. Regan 
killed the servant. Cornwall died later as 
the result of his wound. Edgar, still play- 
ing the part of a madman, found his father 


wandering the fields with an old retainer. 
Without revealing his identity, Edgar 
promised to guide his father to Dover, 
where Gloucester planned to die by throw- 
ing himself from the high cliffs. 

Goneril was bitterly jealous because 
widowed Regan could receive the full at- 
tention of Edmund, who had been made 
Earl of Gloucester. She declared that she 
would rather lose the battle to France than 
to lose Edmund to Regan. Goneril’s hatred 
became more venomous when Albany, 
whom she detested because of his kindli- 
ness toward Lear and his pity for 
Gloucester, announced that he would 
to right the wrongs done by Goneril, 
Regan, and Edmund. 

Cordelia, informed by messenger of her 
father’s fate, was in the French camp near 
Dover. When the mad old king was 
brought to her by faithful Kent, she cared 
for her father tenderly and put him in the 
care of a doctor skilled in curing many 
kinds of ills. Regaining his reason, Lear 
recognized Cordelia, but the joy of their 
reunion was clouded by his repentance for 
his misunderstanding and mistreatment of 
his only loyal daughter. 

Edgar, protecting Gloucester, was ac- 
costed by Oswald, Goneril’s steward, on 
his way to deliver a note to Edmund. After 
Edgar had killed Oswald in the fight 
which followed, Edgar delivered the letter 
to Albany. In it Goneril declared her love 
for Edmund and asked that he kill her 
husband. Gloucester died, feeble and 
broken-hearted after Edgar had revealed 
himself to his father. 

Edmund, commanding the British 
forces, took Lear and Cordelia prisoners. 
As they were taken off to prison, he sent 
written instructions for their treatment. 

Albany was aware of Edmund’s ambi- 
tion for personal glory and arrested him 
on a charge of high treason. Regan, inter- 
ceding for her lover, was rebuffed by 
Goneril, Regan, suddenly taken ill, was 
carried to Albany’s tent. When Edmund, 
as was his right, demanded a trial by com- 
bat, Albany agreed. Edgar, still in dis- 
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guise, appeared and in the fight mortally 
wounded his false brother. Learning from 
Albany that he knew of her plot against 
his life, Goneril was desperate. She went 
to their tent, poisoned Regan, and killed 
herself. 

Edmund, dying, revealed that he and 
Goneril had ordered Cordelia to be 
hanged and her death to be announced as 
suicide because of her despondency over 
her father’s plight. Edmund, fiendish and 
diabolical always, was also vain. While he 
lay dying he looked upon the bodies of 
Goneril and Regan and expressed pleasure 


that two women were dead because of 
their jealous love for him. 

Albany dispatched Edgar to prevent 
Cordelia’s death, but he arrived too late. 
Lear refused all assistance when he ap- 
peared carrying her dead body in his arms. 
After asking forgiveness of heartbroken 
Kent, whom he recognized at last, Lear, a 
broken, confused old man, died in an- 
guish. 

Edgar and Albany alone were left to re- 
build a country ravaged by bloodshed and 


War. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 


Type of work: Fairy tale 
Author: John Ruskin (1819-1900) 
Type of plot: Heroic adventure 
Time of plot: The legendary past 
Locale: Stiria 
First published: 1851 
Princtpal characters: 
ScHWaRTz, and 
Hans, evil brothers 


Guuck, their good brother 
Tue Sourn-West Winp 


Tue Kinc or THE GoLpen River 


Critique: 

First written for the enjoyment of a 
little girl and not intended for publica- 
tion, The King of the Golden River, Or, 
The Black Brothers, a Legend of Stiria 
has become one of the most popular of 
Ruskin’s works. The plot is not new: the 
good youngest brother triumphs after the 
evil older brothers fail and are punished. 
But just as the stories of Cinderella and 
Aladdin are always new, so is this story 
of ancient Stiria and Treasure Valley. 


The Story: 

In the ancient country of Stiria, there 
lay a beautiful and fertile valley called 
Treasure Valley. Surrounded on all sides 
by high mountainous peaks, the region 
never knew famine. No matter what 
droughts o1 floods attacked the land be- 
yond the mountains, Treasure Valley 
produced bountiful crops of apples, hay, 


grapes, and honey. Above the valley 
beautiful cataracts fell in torrents. One 
of these shone like gold in the sunlight 
and thus was named the Golden River. 

Treasure Valley was owned by three 
brothers, Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. 
Schwartz and Hans, the older brothers, 
were stingy and mean. They farmed the 
valley and killed everything that did not 
bring them money. They paid their serv- 
ants nothing, beating them until the 
servants could stand no more and then 
turning them out without wages. They 
kept their crops until they were worth 
double their usual value in order to sell 
them for high profits. Gold was stacked 
up on the floors, yet they gave never a 
penny to charity. Often people starved 
at their doorstep without receiving even 
a morsel of food. Neighbors nicknamed 
them the Black Brothers. 
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The youngest brother, Gluck, was a 
good and honest lad of twelve. Although 
his heart was filled with pity for the poor, 
he was helpless against his brothers. He 
did all their scrubbing and cooking, get- 
ting nothing for his pains but an educa- 
tional cufhing or kicking. One year, when 
all the country was flooded and only the 
brothers had a harvest, Schwartz and 
Hans left Gluck alone one day to turn 
the roast. A terrible storm was raging. 
Suddenly Gluck was startled to hear a 
knock at the door. Investigating, he saw 
the most peculiar little man imaginable, 
a creature only about four feet six inches 
tall, dressed in queer, old-fashioned cloth- 
ing, who begged to come in out of the 
rain. Gluck, knowing what his brothers 
would do if they returned and found a 
stranger using their fire for warmth, was 
afraid to open the door. But his heart was 
so good and tender that he could not 
long refuse the stranger. The little man 
dripped so much water that he almost 
put out the fire. When he asked for 
food, Gluck feared to give him any. How- 
ever, his brothers had promised him one 
slice of the mutton, and he prepared to 
give the stranger that piece. Before he 
could finish cutting it, the brothers came 
home. Furious, they attempted to throw 
the stranger out, but when Schwartz 
struck at him, the stick was thrown from 
his hand. Each of the evil brothers at- 
tempted to strike the old man, only to 
be thrown back upon the floor. Wrap- 
ping his long cloak about him, the old 
man told them that he would come back 
at midnight, and then never call again. 

That night the evil brothers awoke to 
hear a terrible storm. The roof was gone 
from their room, and in the darkness, 
bobbing around like a cork, was the old 
man. He told them that they would find 
his calling card on the kitchen table. At 
dawn they went downstairs to find that 
the whole valley was in ruin; everything 
had been flooded and swept away. Their 
cattle, crops, and gold were all gone. On 
the table they found a card. Their caller 
had been the South-West Wind. 


He was true to his word. Neither he 
nor the other winds blew again to bring 
rain to the valley. The land became a 
desert, the brothers penniless, and at last 
they left the valley and went to the city 
to become goldsmiths, taking with them 
all that was left of their inheritance, 
some curious pieces of gold plate. When 
they mixed copper with the gold to fool 
the public, the people would not buy the 
substitute. What little they did make 
they spent for drink, and soon there was 
no money left. At last their only posses- 
sion was a drinking mug belonging to 
Gluck. On the mug was a face which 
seemed to peer at whoever was looking 
at the mug. It broke Gluck’s heart when 
his brothers told him to melt down the 
mug, but he knew better than to refuse. 
After they left him to go to the tavern, 
Gluck put his mug into the furnace. To 
his surprise he heard a voice speak to 
him from the flames. Gluck had thought 
aloud that it would be wonderful if the 
Golden River really turned to gold, but 
the voice told him that it would not be 
good at all. Opening the furnace, Gluck 
saw the face on the mug emerge on an- 
other little man. When the man came 
out of the furnace, he told Gluck that 
he was the King of the Golden River. 
Imprisoned on the mug by a rival, he was 
now free because of Gluck. Then he told 
Gluck that whoever should climb to the 
top of the mountain and cast three drops 
of holy water into the Golden River 
would turn the river to gold. But the first 
attempt must succeed, and should any- 
one cast unholy water into the river, 
he would be turned to a black stone. So 
saying, the king evaporated. 

The brothers returned and beat Gluck 
unmercifully for losing the last of the 
plate. When he told them the story, how- 
ever, they decided to try their luck, and 
they got into a terrible fight to see who 
should go: first. The constable, hearing 
the noise, went to arrest them. Hans es- 
caped, but Schwartz was carried off to 
prison. Then Hans stole some holy wa- 
ter, for no priest would give any to such 
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a scoundrel, and journeyed to the moun- 
tain. There he found almost impossible 
obstacles, but he climbed on. Three times 
he stopped to drink some of the holy wa- 
ter, for he was about to die of thirst. 
Each time, as he started to drink, a child 
or an old man or a dog appeared on the 
path and begged for a few drops of wa- 
ter, for each was dying of thirst. But 
Hans scorned them and drank the water 
himself. At last he reached the top and 
threw the water into the river. Instantly 
he was turned to a black stone. 

Back home, good Gluck worked to pay 
his brother’s fine. When he was freed, 
Schwartz also left for the Golden River. 
He bought holy water from a bad priest. 
Like his brother, he was beset with many 
difficulties. And like his brother, he met 
the three who begged a few drops of 
water; but he passed on, keeping the 
water for himself. Then he reached the 
top and threw his three drops into 
the stream. He too was turned to black 
stone. : 

When Schwartz did not come back, 
Gluck decided to try his luck. A priest 
gladly gave him holy water, for he was a 

ood boy. The mountain was even more 
dificult for him than it had been for 
his brothers, for he was young and weak. 
But when he stopped to drink and the 
old man appeared and asked for water, 
Gluck shared with him. His way grew 
lighter. He stopped again and saw the 


child lying in the path. Again he shared 
his water, and again the way became less 
difficult. When he had almost reached 
the top, he saw the dog gasping for 
breath, needing water. He had very little 
left and at first thought he would pass 
by, but then he looked into the beast’s 
eyes and his heart was moved. He poured 
the remaining drops into the dog’s open 
mouth. Then the dog disappeared and in 
his place stood the King of the Golden 
River. He told Gluck that his brothers 
had been turned to stone because their 
water had been unholy through their 
refusal to help the weak and the dying. 
Then the king plucked a flower contain- 
ing three drops of dew and told Gluck to 
cast them into the river. As he did so the 
king disappeared. At first Gluck was dis- 
appointed because the river did not turn 
to gold. Instead, it began to disappear. 
Descending into the valley, as the king 
had told him to do, he heard the water 
gurgling under the ground. Green grass 
and plants began to grow as if by magic. 
Then Gluck understood that the river 
had turned to gold by making the land 
fertile and valuable again. He went to 
live in the valley and prospered. The 
poor were always welcomed at his door. 
To this day the people point out the spot 
where the river turned into the valley, 
a place still bordered by the two black 


brothers. 


THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Edmond Francois About (1828-1885) 


Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Greece 


First published: 1856 


Principal characters: 


Hermann Scuuttz, a botanist 
Jomn Hanrzis, a fellow lodger and friend 


Puotint, a Greek girl 


Darra, a Greek boy who loves Photini 
Haper-Sravros, a Greek bandit 
Mrs. Simons, an Englishwoman 


Mary Ann, her daughter 


at 


Critique: 

Practically unknown in this country, 
About’s novel deserves to be more widely 
read, for it is ingenious, clever, and witty. 
Edmond About, who was well-known 
and honored in his own country, is the 
equal of many French writers whom we 
consider great. It would be difficult to 
find a book by any of his contemporaries 
that is so completely enjoyable as this 
one, 


The Story: 

While the German botanist, Hermann 
Schultz, was lodging with a Greek fam- 
ily in Athens, he learned of a notorious 
Greek bandit so powerful that the gov- 
ernment could not destroy his band and 
so cruel that he had decapitated two 
young girls he had been holding for ran- 
som. Hadgi-Stavros, the King of the 
Mountains, was greatly feared, but he 
was also greatly admired by many of his 
countrymen. John Harris, an American 
who was Hermann’s fellow lodger, snort- 
ed in disgust as the landlord recited with 
admiration all the exploits of the bandit. 
Harris was so indignant he was unaware 
that when he spoke Photini, a young 
Greek girl who came to the house in or- 
der to learn foreign languages from the 
lodgers, looked at him with love in her 
eyes. 

The newspapers announced the deat 
of Hadgi-Stavros and his brigands, and 
Hermann believed it safe to leave Athens 
in order to continue his botanical re- 
search. Unfamiliar with the territory, 
however, he lost his way. Finally he met 
the landlord’s son, Dmitri, who was act- 
ing as guide for two Englishwomen, Mrs. 
Simons and her daughter Mary Ann. 
Hermann joined their party. When Mrs. 
Simons, arrogant and querulous, demand- 
ed that they stop to eat, Dmitri told her 
they could find food at the next village. 
But when they arrived there, the village 
was deserted; everyone had fled. Dmitri 
said they could stop at a monastery, only 
a ten-minute walk away. At the monas- 


tery a monk told them that bandits were 
in the district and he advised them to 
flee tor their lives. 

A few minutes later the brigands ap- 
peared and surrounded them, despite 
Mrs. Simons’ indignant assertion that she 
was English. They were led to the hide- 
out of the chief, where Hadgi-Stavros 
was sitting dictating letters to business 
firms, to clients, to his daughter who was 
away at school. When he was through, 
he ordered food for the captives and Mrs. 
Simons felt much better. 

By clever questioning, Hadgi-Stavros 
learned that Mrs. Simons was extremely 
wealthy, and he ordered that she should 
be held for ransom. When Hermann pro- 
tested that he was without money or in- 
fluential friends, Hadgi-Stavros said that 
he could take Mrs. Simons’ note back to 
Athens. But when the bandit learned 
that Hermann was a scientist, a learned 
man, he decided to hold him for ransom 
as well. 

Mrs. Simons insisted that she would 
pay nothing, that the soldiers would fol- 
low and rescue them. Hermann was dis- 
couraged, for he knew that the soldiers 
would do nothing of the kind. One da 
a troop of soldiers appeared, and the pe 
er, Captain Pericles, was received with 
affection. While the bandits went off on 
a raid, Pericles kept guard over the pris- 
oners. Pretending that he had rescued 
them, he collected as evidence against 
the bandit the valuables of the two wom- 
en. When Hermann protested, he was 
put under guard. Only after the brigands 
had returned and were seen in friendly 
activity with the soldiers was Mrs. Si- 
mons convinced that Captain Pericles was 
in league with Hadgi-Stavros. 

Hermann planned to escape by going 
down a ravine and across a stream, but 
the plan was abandoned because he 
could help only one of the women down 
the steep slope to safety. Later he had 
another idea. He had heard Hadgi-Stavros 
dictate to his English bankers, the com- 
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pany owned by Mrs. Simons and her 
brother. He had Hadgi-Stavros sign two 
receipts, one for the ransom of Mrs. Si- 
mons and Mary Ann, another for his 
own. The idea was that the banker would 
deduct the sum from Hadgi-Stavros’ ac- 
count and by the time the bandit discov- 
ered that he had been swindled they 
would be far away. The plan worked, 
except that Mrs. Simons’ brother did not 
honor the receipt for the botanist. Her- 
mann was condemned to stay. But Mrs. 
Simons, who had hinted at matrimony 
for her daughter and Hermann, told him 
that surely he could escape. She in- 
sisted that the first thing he must do 
when he returned to Athens was to call 
on her. 

Hermann’s opportunity to escape came 
a few days later, when the bandit al- 
‘owed him, in company with two guards, 
so go out looking for plants. Hermann 
ran away fiom the guards and would have 
outdistanced his pursuers if his suspend- 
ers had not broken. He was recaptured 
and put under guard. Then he succeed- 
ed in getting his guard drunk and escap- 
ing across the ravine. Coming face to 
face with one of the dogs guarding the 
camp, he fed it some of the arsenic he 
carried in his specimen box. In his es- 
cape he had accidentally drowned his 
drunken guard, and when the man’s 
body was discovered the bandits set out 
in pursuit. Hermann was captured once 
more. Hadgi-Stavros ordered Hermann 
struck twenty times across the toes and 
twenty times across the fingers. In anger 
and pain Hermann told Hadgi-Stavros 
that he had been duped in the payment 


of the ransom money. The bandit was 
furious. Hermann had robbed him, 
ruined him, he declared. 

He offered a reward to any of his men 
who would devise horrible tortures for 
Hermann. Meanwhile the prisoner had 
his hair plucked from his head; later he 
was put near an open fire to roast. 
While there, he succeeded in putting ar- 
senic into the food. Then Dmitri arrived 
in the camp with a letter from John Har- 
ris. Hadgi-Stavros read it and turned pale. 
Harris was holding his daughter as a 
hostage aboard a ship until Hermann was 
released, and the daughter was the home- 
ly Photini who had loved Harris since 
she met him at the boarding-house. In 
anxiety for his daughter, Hadgi-Stavros 
ordered Hermann to be treated for his 
wounds and then set free. Before Her- 
mann left the camp, however, Hadgi- 
Stavros and those who had eaten fell ill, 
poisoned by the arsenic. 

Fighting broke out among the bandits. 
Some wished to kill the unconscious king 
and Hermann as well. Those loyal to 
Hadgi-Stavros defended their leader 
while Hermann attempted to cure the 
sick bandit. The fighting ended when 
Harris and some friends arrived to rescue 
Hermann and the king. 

Hadgi-Stavros went back to Athens 
and Photini. At a ball Harris and Her- 
mann saw Mrs. Simons and Mary Ann, 
but Mrs. Simons treated Hermann with 
icy politeness. The next day Harris and 
Hermann went to call on them, but the 
women had left suddenly for Paris. Her- 
mann gave up all hopes of marriage with 
the beautiful Mary Ann. 


KING PARADOX 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Pio Baroja (1872-1956) 
Type of plot: Social satire 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 


Locale: Spain, Tangier, and the imaginary Bu-Tata, in Uganga, Africa 


First published: 1906 
Principal characters: 


Sitvestre Parapox, a modern adventurer 
Aveino Diz, his skeptical friend 
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Artror Srrsom, an English manufacturer of needles 
ErcutTHAL THONELGEBEN, a scientist 
Harpies, a crippled soldier 


Ucu, a friendly Nae 


Bacu, a jealous medicine man 


Critique: 

Pio Baroja y Nessi believes that fiction 
must parallel life. Therefore his writing 
is abrupt, episodic, simple, unrevised, 
with a wealth of unselected details. His 
Basque temperament shows in his under- 
lying melancholy and pessimism. At the 
same time he has deep sympathy for the 
underdog and the disinherited; he has 
written a great deal about the needy and 
the oppressed. His plots, lacking propor- 
tion, are not unified or well rounded, and 
his ideas often become the chief pro- 
tagonists in his books. Three times he 
stops King Paradox with interludes 
which, like classical Greek choruses, tie 
the story together, and in frequent solilo- 
quies he points out that life is a common- 
place, monotonous melody played before 
a limitless horizon. Even in his imaginary 
Utopia it is impossible to escape the evils 
of contemporary culture and civilization. 
Except for a series of twenty-two volumes 
called Memories of a Man of Action, the 
story of a nineteenth-century soldier of 
fortune related to the author, Baroja con- 
ceived most of his books as trilogies. One 
of the nine he has written is The Fan- 
tastic Life, of which Paradox Rey is :he 
third and best volume. 


The Story: 


After many adventures Dr. Silvestre 
Paradox, a short, chubby man of about 
forty-five, settled in a small Valencian 
town. Tiring at last of his quiet life, he 
announced one morning to his friend, 
Avelino Diz, his intention of taking a 
trip to Canani, on the Gulf of Guinea. 
A British banker, Abraham Wolf, was 
setting out on his yacht Cornucopia with 
a party of scientists and explorers for the 
purpose of establishing a Jewish colony 


in Africa, and he had invited Paradox to 
go with him. Paradox suggested that Diz 
join the expedition. 

In Tangier they met several other 
members of the party, including General 
Pérez and his daughter Dora, and a crip- 
pled, scarred soldier named Hardibras. 
‘They drank to the success of the venture 
in whiskey. When one of the company 
fed whiskey to a rooster, the fowl broke 
into human speech and deplored what 
humans drink. Paradox declared that only 
Nature is just and honorable. He was 
eager to go where people lived naturally. 

They boarded the yacht, Hardibrds 
swinging himself aboard by the hook he 
wore in place of his lost hand. There 
Paradox and Diz met others of the ex- 
pedition: Mingote, a revolutionist who 
had tried to assassinate the King of Por- 
tugal; Pelayo, who had been Paradox’s 
secretary until his employer fired him 
for crooked dealings; Sipsom, an Eng- 
lish manufacturer; Miss Pich, a feminist 
writer and ex-ballet dancer, and “The 
Cheese Kid,” a former French cancan 
dancer. Wolf himself was not on board. 
He was conferring with Monsieur Cha- 
bouly, a French chocolate king who was 
also Emperor of Western Nigritia, in an 
attempt to establish peaceful diplomatic 
relations between Chabouly’s domain 
and the new state of Cananf. 

The yacht put out to sea. On the third 
day stormy waves washed the captain 
overboard. Because the mate and the 
crew were drunk, Paradox and two oth- 
ers were forced to take over the yacht. 
Paradox, alone at the wheel, conversed 
with the wind and the sea, who told him 
that they had wills of their own. Yock, 


his dog, admired his master’s resolution 


KING PARADOX by Pio Baroja. By permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Co. Copyright, 1937 


by The Macmillan Co, 
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and strength, and declared that he was 
almost worthy of being a dog. 

The storm increasing in fury, the mast 
broke and crashed upon the deck. Para- 
dox called the passengers together and 
suggested that one of them, Goizueta, be 
made captain because of maritime experi- 
ence he had had. Goizueta was elected. 
His first act, after saving one bottle of 
brandy for medicine, was to throw the 
rest overboard. 

For a week they sailed through heavy 
fog that never lifted to reveal their posi- 
tion. At last the coal gave out and they 
drifted. One night some of the passengers 
and crew, Miss Pich, Mingote, and Pe- 
lJayo among them, stole the only lifeboat 
and deserted the ship. 

When the fog lifted, the passengers 
saw a beach not far away. The yacht 
struck a rock, but all were able to save 
themselves on rafts which they loaded 
with supplies from the ship. The next 
morning the yacht broke up, leaving the 
party marooned on a desert island. 

It was then proposed that Paradox be 
put in charge. After modestly protesting, 
he accepted and assigned jobs to all the 
survivors. But he failed to make provisions 
for their defense. The next night a band 
of Negroes came in two canoes, surprised 
the sleepers, and took them bound to 
Bu- Tata. 

The first demand Prime Minister Fu- 
nangué made was for rum. One of the 
party, Sipsom, explained that they could 
provide rum only if they were allowed to 
return to their base of supplies. In his 
greed Funangué decided to ignore the 
advice of Bagi, the medicine man, who 
wanted all the whites slain. A friendly 
native, Ugu, was assigned to instruct the 
prisoners in tribal language and customs. 
From Ugu the captives learned Bagi’s 
prejudices and superstitions. When the 
witch doctor later appeared, Sipsom de- 
clared that one of the prisoners was a 
wizard fated to die on the same day as 
Bagu. If Bagi sided with them, however, 
the white magician would help the medi- 


cine man to marry Princess Mahu, King 
Kiri’s daughter. Bagi agreed. 

King Kiri, engaged in his favorite pas- 
time of killing subjects whom he dis- 
liked, paused in his diversion long 
enough to receive the prisoners. After a 
conversation about vested interests, he or- 
dered that their lives be spared. Giving 
them permission to get supplies from theit 
camp, he dispatched them under guard 
in two canoes. During the trip the pris- 
oners, having lulled the suspicions of the 
guards, were about to take their guns 
and free themselves, but Paradox ob- 
jected. He said that he had other plans. 
Diz scoffed at the way his friend put on 
airs. 

After damaging one canoe, the prison- 
ers used the delay to impress the Negroes 
with their white superiority by working 
magic tricks. A Frenchman in the party 
led a discussion on the rights of man. 
The scheme worked. After two weeks 
the Negroes agreed to desert their king 
and accompany the whites to Fortunate 
Island, a defensible plateau suggested by 
Ug. Although Paradox preached the 
virtues of life out of doors, the others 
built Fortune House, a communal dwell- 
ing. 
When King Kiri’s army appeared, Par- 
adox’s machine gun quickly repulsed 
them and a searchlight finally put the 
natives to flight. Peace having come to 
Fortune House, the Negroes built huts 
and spent their evenings at magic-lantern 
shows. The Fortune House Herald be- 
gan publication. 

Prime Minister Funangué and two 
attendants, appearing under a flag of 
truce, brought King Kiri’s appeal for 
help. The Fulani were attacking Bu- 
Tata. Paradox and Thonelgeben, the en- 
gineer, returned to the capital with the 
Negroes. At Paradox’s suggestion, the 
river was dynamited to turn Bu-Tata into 
an island. Bagi objected to such inter- 
ference with nature and discussed the 
change with fish, serpents, and frogs. 
Only the bat refused to voice an opinion. 
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One day warriors from Bu-Tata ap- 
peared at Fortune House with the head 
of King Kiri and begged one of the whites 
to become their ruler. At a meeting all 
debated monarchial theories. When they 
failed to agree, Sipsom showed Paradox 
to the natives and announced that he 
had been chosen by popular vote. All re- 
turned to Bu-Tata for a coronation feast. 

But by that time Paradox, reconciled 
to the advantages of civilization over life 
close to nature, was tired of Africa. At a 
session of Congress he argued against 
state support of art and criticized formal 
education. 

Pelayo and Mingote, captured by 
Moors after the storm, arrived in Bu- 
Tata. Miss Pich had been violated by sav- 
ages. The others had been eaten. 


Political life continued. Two couples 
of the whites got married. Sipsom held 
law court and gave judgment in com- 
plicated cases. Then the French captured 
Bu-Tata and burned it. The whites were 
released at the request of “The Cheese 
Kid.” Baga was shot. 

Three years later an epidemic filled 
the Bu-Tata Hospital. French doctors 
declared the outbreak the result of civili- 
zation, for one of the doctors had un- 
knowingly taken smallpox to a native 
village while fighting another epidemic. 
Civilization had also driven Princess Ma- 
hu to dancing nude in a night club. As 
an enterprising journalist stated in L’Echo 
of Bu-Tata, the French army had 
brought civilization to that backward 
country. 


THE KING, THE GREATEST ALCALDE 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Lope de Vega (Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, 1562-1635) 


Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: Sixteenth century 

Locale: Spain 

First presented: 1635 

Principal characters: 

Sancuo, a poor laborer 
Nuno, a farmer 
Exvrra, his daughter 


Don Texto pz Nera, a nobleman 


Fexicrana, his sister 
Puayo, a swineherd 


Don Arronso VII, ning of Leon and Castile 


Critique: 

Today we would call The King, the 
Greatest Alcalde, a social drama, for it por- 
trays vividly the struggle of the peasantry 
against the nobility. The power is on the 
side of the aristocracy, but honor on the 
side of the poor. There is tragedy here, 
the tragedy of honor lost in spite of bitter 
fighting to retain it. But there is comedy 
also, Pelayo being one of the best clowns 
in all literature, That Lope de Vega loved 
the common people is evident throughout 
the play. Justice triumphs in the end, but 


THE KING, THE GREATEST ALCALDE by Lope 


Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1918, by The Poet Lore 


too late to save the honor of the virtuous 
Elvira. The playwright intended that his 
audience should weep for her and for all 
the poor of his country, even while re- 
joicing at the happy conclusion of the 
story. 


The Story: 


Sancho, a poor peasant, was in love 
with an equally poor girl, Elvira, the 
daughter of Nuno, a farmer. When the 


old man gave Sancho permission to wed 


de Vega. By permission of the publishers, Charles 
mpany. Copyright, 1936, by John Garrett Underhill. 
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his daughter, he insisted that Sancho 
secure also the consent of Don Tello, 
master of all the surrounding lands, and of 
Don Tello’s sister, Feliciana. In obedience 
to Nuno, Sancho went with Pelayo, a 
swineherd, to the castle to ask his lord’s 
approval of the marriage. Both Don Tello 
and his sister Feliciana readily gave their 
consent and their blessing, and declared 
that they themselves would attend the 
wedding. 

But when Don Tello saw the beautiful 
Elvira, he was filled with such passion for 
her that he decided to postpone the wed- 
ding, take Elvira to satisfy his own lust, 
and then give her to Sancho for his wife. 
Dismissing the priest, he told the as- 
sembled guests that the wedding must 
wait until the next day. Sancho and Elvira 
felt themselves already married, however, 
since the priest had heard them declare 
their true love for each other, and Sancho 
planned to go to Elvira’s room that night. 
When Elvira opened her door, she con- 
fronted not her lover but Don Tello and 
his attendants, all masked, who carried 
her off to the castle. 

Sancho and Nuno, learning of this 
betrayal, were ready to die. Nuno cau- 
tioned Sancho not to despair, however, 
for he knew his daughter would die rather 


than lose her honor. Nuno knew his 
daughter well. Although Don Tello 


pleaded with her and threatened her, she 
would not give herself to him. Feliciana 
begged him to remember his good name 
and his honor and not to force the girl. 
Sancho and Nuno, going to Don Tello, 
pretended that they had heard but could 
not believe that he had stolen Elvira away. 
Don Tello pretended also that he was out- 
raged at such a story and would have 
whipped those who told such lies to de- 
fame his honor. But when Elvira entered 
the room, Don Tello flew into a rage and 
ordered Sancho and Nuno beaten to 
death. They fled for their lives. Don Tello 
then vowed that he would force Elvira to 
submit to him or be killed. Again Sancho 
wanted to die, but once more Nuno per- 


suaded him that there was still hope. He 


sent Sancho and Pelayo to the court of 
Alfonso, King of Castile, for the king was 
a good man and well-known for his jus 
tice in dealing with high and low alike 

When the king heard Sancho’s story, 
he immediately wrote a letter to Don 
Tello, ordering him to release Elvira at 
once. Don Tello ignored the letter and de- 
clared that on his own land his people 
would do only his will. Pelayo assured 
Sancho that Don Tello had not yet pos- 
sessed Elvira, for he would have obeyed 
the king had his lust been satisfied. 
Sancho and Pelayo went again to the king, 
to tell him that Don Tello had not obeyed 
his orders. The king promised to go in 
person to Don Tello and force him to 
return Elvira to her father and husband- 
to-be. He intended to go in disguise, tak- 
ing with him only two attendants. 

Don Tello, filled with wild rage and 
passion at Elvira’s refusal to accept him, 
swore that he would take her by force. 
Nuno spoke with her through the bars 
of the room where she was confined and 
told her that Sancho had gone for help, 
and she promised again to die rather than 
lose her virtue. When Sancho and Pelayo 
returned with word that the king was 
sending help, Nuno was not much en- 
couraged, for he knew that Don Tello 
kept his castle well guarded and could 
not be overcome by just three men. What 
Nuno did not know was that the king 
himself was coming, even though Pelayo 
was hard put to it to keep the secret. 

When King Alfonso arrived, he ques- 
tioned Nuno’s servants and was convinced 
that Sancho and Nuno told the truth. 
Then he went in disguise to Don Tello’s 
castle. There he was rudely received by 
that haughty nobleman. At last the king 
revealed himself and ordered Elvira 
brought before him. Elvira told her story, 
of her pure love for Sancho, of obtaining 
her father’s and Don Tello’s permission, 
of her seizure by Don Tello and his men, 
and finally of her lost honor. For Don 
Tello had carried out his vow. He had 
ordered her taken into a wood and there, 
even though she fought until she was 
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weak, he had ravished her. She declared 
that she could never know joy again, for 
her honor was lost forever. 

The king ordered Don Tello beheaded, 
both for his treatment of the innocent gir] 
and for his failure to obey the king’s com- 
mand sent in his earlier letter. Although 
Feliciana pleaded for her brother, the king 
refused to be moved by her tears. Don 
Tello confessed that he deserved the 
penalty, for he had sinned twice, against 


his own honor and against the king. Then 
the king pronounced his final sentence. 
He would wed Elvira to Don Tello, then 
execute him. As his widow Elvira would 
inherit half his lands and gold. These 
would be her dowry when she married 
Sancho. Feliciana he would take to court, 
to wait on the queen until a noble hus- 
band could be secured for her. The peas- 
ants blessed the king’s wisdom and actions, 


for he had righted all their wrongs. 


KINGS IN EXILE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Alphonse Daudet (1840-1897) 
Type of plot: Political romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 


First published: 1879 
Principal characters: 


Cunist1An II, exiled King of Illyria 
Freperica, Queen of Illyria 


Pruvce Leororp, their son 


Exyste Méraur, the prince’s tutor 
StpHora Levis, Christian’s mistress 


Critique: 

More tragic than its successors, Kings 
in Exile is a forerunner of the highly 
imaginative and popular Graustarkian ro- 
mance. As a novel, this book is interesting 
and satisfying. Daudet’s style is a mar- 
velous combination of the simple and the 
grand, the archaic and the new. 


The Story: 


When a revolution broke out in Illyria, 
King Christian Il and Queen Frederica 
fought bravely against the rebels, and 
after the story of the siege of Ragusa be- 
came known throughout Europe much 
was said about the wonderful bravery of 
the king. In reality, most of the credit 
for the defense of the city should have 
gone to Frederica, who was in every way 
a queen. Christian was a king who had 
never had any great desire to wear the 
crown or occupy the throne. 

At last the deposed rulers fled to Paris, 
where they took rooms in a hotel. There 
they were greeted by the Duke of Rosen, 


his son, and his daughter-in-law. Three 
years before, the duke, a former Illyrian 
minister, had been deposed by the king 
to placate the liberal elements of the 
country. Now he had come to offer his 
services to his sovereign once more. They 
were accepted. 

The monarchs thought that their stay 
in Paris would be brief, that the new 
republic would soon collapse and the 
monarchy be restored. Accordingly, Fred- 
erica refused to unpack anything. There 
was an air of the temporary and transitory 
about their lodgings. 

Later it became clear that the republic 
would last and that the monarchy was 
doomed. Frederica resigned herself to a 
long exile from Illyria. The royal family 
purchased a house and settled down to 
wait. As time passed, Christian became 
more and more a frequenter of Parisian 
theaters and cafés until his activities were 
known all over the city and the subject 
of much conversation and scandal. The 
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Duke of Rosen’s daughter-in-law became 
his mistress. 

Following the recommendations of two 
priests, the queen had engaged a tutor 
for the young prince. He was Elysée 
Méraut, who was supposed to teach the 
prince all that he would need to know 
to be a good sovereign. But the prince 
was not particularly intellectual. Further- 
more, his father did not encourage the 
lessons, for he had given up all hope of 
ever regaining his lost throne; in fact, he 
was glad to escape the responsibilities of 
the crown. 

Although the Duke of Rosen tried to 
do his best with the royal finances, the 
monarchs were, in reality, bankrupt. 
Elysée discovered that fact when he 
learned that the king was selling decora- 
tions, citations, and military orders to 
cover his debts. When the queen learned 
of the situation, she consulted the duke, 
who admitted that he had been using his 
own funds to support the monarchs in 
a regal style. She forbade him to con- 
tinue his expenditures and the household 
took on an air of austerity. 

In the meantime the king had given 
up his mistress and had become enamored 
of Séphora Levis, the wife of Tom Levis, 
a eke who posed as an Englishman 
and who had made a fortune out of cater- 
ing to the whims and needs of exiled roy- 
alty. Séphora did not love the king. She 
promised him, however, that she would 
become his mistress after he had abdicated 
his throne. She wished to show him, she 
insisted, that she loved him for himself 
and not for his title. In reality, Séphora, 
Levis, and one of the king’s councillors 
were involved in a plot to profit hand- 
somely by Christian’s abdication, for the 
Illyrian diet had offered the king a large 
private fortune if he would renounce the 
throne for himself and his descendants. 

At first the king was unwilling to ab- 
dicate because he enjoyed too much the 
privileges of royalty without being willing 


to assume the responsibilities of his po- 
sition. But at last he gave Séphora a title 
and promised her that he would give up 
his claim to the throne. Elysée, learning 
of his intention, notified the queen. She 
and Leopold went at once to the king’s 
room, where he had just signed the act 
of renunciation. After informing him of 
a plan to invade Illyria, a plot hitherto 
kept from the pleasure-loving monarch, 
Frederica threatened to jump from the 
window with her child unless Christian 
destroyed the document he had signed. 
The bias yielded to her desperate de- 
mands. 

But the invasion attempt failed, for 
the Illyrian authorities had been warned 
in advance of the conspirators in Paris. 
Frederica came to the conclusion that 
there was only one course for Christian 
to take; he should abdicate in favor of 
his son. The king signed an act of abdi- 
cation by which the young prince became 
King Leopold V of Ilyria and Dalmatia. 

Meanwhile a feeling very close to love 
had grown up between the neglected 
queen and the loyal tutor. One day, while 
the prince and Elysée were shooting at 
a mark in the Soden Leopold was acci- 
dentally wounded in one eye. The queen, 
in sorrow and anger, banished the tutor, 
and he went back to his dingy apartment. 

Frederica took her son to consult a 
famous Parisian oculist. The doctor told 
her that the prince had lost the sight of 
one eye, that he would certainly lose the 
sight of the other eye, and that an oper- 
ation was impossible because it would 
imperil his life. The queen was in despair. 

A short time later she heard that Elysée 
Méraut was dying. As he lay on his death- 
bed, he heard the door open. Then there 
came to him a familiar voice—the voice 
of the young King Leopold, whom the 
loyal monarchist had loved. Frederica had 
brought him to see his old tutor. Elysée 
Méraut died a happy man. 
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KIPPS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: H. G. Wells (1866-1946) 
Type of plot: Domestic romance 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1905 


Principal characters: 


ArtTuur Kreps, a st soul 


ANN Pornick, a neig 


bor girl 


Heren WatsincuaM, 2 “lady” 
Mr. Crirrertow, Kipps’ friend 


Critique: 

When H. G. Wells gave Kipps a sub- 
title, The Story of a Simple Soul, he sum- 
marized the novel briefly and concisely. 
Kipps was certainly simple, but he was 
also delightful. His rise in the world 
brought little change in his character, 
although he tried valiantly to make the 
change. Thus his downfall caused him 
little heartache and in one sense brought 
him happiness, for he could be himself 
at last. 


The Story: 


Young Arthur Kipps knew there was 
something mysterious about his birth, but 
his memories of his mother were so vague 
that they were all but meaningless. He 
knew only that she had gone away, leay- 
ing him in the care of his aunt and uncle 
and providing a small sum for his edu- 
cation. His was a bleak childhood spent 
in a wretched school in which he learned 
nothing. His vacations were dominated 
by his aunt’s notions of what was proper. 
His unhappy childhood was lightened 
somewhat, however, by his friendship 
with a boy of “low” class and the boy’s 
sister, Ann Pornick. One day he and 
Ann tore a sixpence note in two, each 
keeping a half. This was Kipps’ first 
venture in love, but it was short-lived. 
When he finished school he was appren- 
ticed to a draper. Soon afterward the 
Pornicks moved away and Ann went into 
domestic service. 


KIPPS by H. G. Wells. By permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’ b i 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Renewed, 1933, by H. &. Wells. mre SENOS gOS COUP ene ere reat 


His life as an apprentice was as dull 
as his childhood. After seven years he 
was given a position in the firm at twenty 
pounds a year. He was engaged several 
times, that being the custom among his 
friends. But his next real infatuation, 
after Ann, was for Miss Helen Walsing- 
ham, a lady in the true sense. She taught 
woodcarving in a class he attended for 
self-improvement. Kipps felt keenly his 
ignorance about the ways of the world. 
Helen was so far above him in station 
that he could only stare at her in awe, 
for he could neither talk nor act in any 
way other than clumsily. 

But Kipps’ fortunes were soon to 
change. Through an accident he made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Chitterlow, a 
would-be playwright and actor. Because 
Chitterlow poured whiskey into Kipps 
at an alarming rate, the young man got 
drunk and stayed away from his resi- 
dence, which was also his business ad- 
dress, all night, and he found himself 
the next morning with a month’s notice. 
As he cursed himself for a fool, Chitter- 
low burst upon him again with news 
that a person answering Kipps’ descrip- 
tion was being advertised for by a solici- 
tor. When Kipps investigated, he found 
that he had inherited a fortune, twelve 
hundred pounds a year and a handsome 
house, to be exact. He learned then that 
he had been the illegitimate son of a 
gentleman whose father would not let 
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him marry Kipps’ mother. Both his par- 
ents were dead, as was his grandfather. 
The old gentleman had relented before 
his death and left his fortune to his 
unknown grandson. 

Bewildered by his new wealth, Kipps 
could do nothing constructive for some 
time. He felt a great need for knowledge 
of things of which he was dismally igno- 
rant. He was besieged by requests for 
charity and by salesmen of all descrip- 
tions. Chitterlow persuaded him to buy 
a quarter interest in a play which he 
was writing, and his uncle invested 
money for him in all sorts of bargains 
in antiques which might one day be valu- 
able. 

Soon after he became wealthy Kipps 
met Helen Walsingham again. He felt 
as unsure of himself as ever, but there 
was a definite change in her attitude. 
Formerly she had been aloof; now she 
was warm and friendly. Before long she 
had maneuvered him into a proposal and 
agreed to teach him the things he needed 
to know in his new position. Kipps found 
himself scrutinized and instructed on 
every move he made, for Helen attempted 
to change his speech, his habits of dress, 
his social manners, and his attitudes. At 
first he was grateful, but although he was 
not aware of it, his infatuation was chang- 
ing to gloom. Helen even persuaded him 
to change solicitors and to give his busi- 
ness to her brother, who had a short time 
before opened an office. 

While visiting his aunt and uncle, 
Kipps met Ann Pornick again, She was 
not aware of his new fortune, even 
though he had recently seen her brother 
and told him the news. Pornick had 
turned Socialist, and his contempt for 
Kipps’ new wealth, coupled with jeal- 
ousy, had prevented his telling Ann of 
his old friend’s good luck. Ann, acting 
naturally with Kipps, made him yearn 
for the simple life he had once known. 
The fact that she was in service bothered 
his new feeling of class superiority, how- 
ever, and he tried to put her out of his 
mind, When he met her again, as a 


servant in the house in which he was 
a guest, he could control himself no 
longer. He threw caution and caste to 
the winds and asked her to marry him. 
She, having now learned of his position, 
protested feebly at the difference in their 
stations, but soon succumbed to his pleas 
and married him. 

Their married life settled into the 
humdrum made necessary by idleness. He 
had let his fine house, and they prepared 
to build a home. Ann wanted a small 
house in which she could do her own 
work, but Kipps planned a larger one 
of about six rooms. But by the time the 
architect and Kipps’ uncle finished with 
him, he found himself committed to a 
house of eleven bedrooms. Ann felt so 
inferior to him and longed so much for 
a simpler life that she often wept. Kipps 
felt the same longings but, convinced 
that he ought to live well and in society, 
did not identify them as such. 

An abrupt change took place in their 
lives when he learned from Helen Wal: 
singham that her brother had used Kipps’ 
money for speculation and had lost every- 
thing before fleeing the country. Expect- 
ing to be penniless again, Kipps and Ann 
were satisfied when they learned that they 
still had about four thousand pounds, 
perhaps more. He fulfilled an ambition 
of some duration by opening a little 
bookshop. He knew nothing about books 
but he prospered enough to meet their 
now simple wants. The unfinished man- 
sion was sold, and the happy couple 
settled down to a simple life that pleased 
them both. Then Chitterlow hit a stroke 
of luck and sold his play in which Kipps 
had bought a quarter interest. The play 
was a huge success, and Kipps collected 
many times his original investment of 
one hundred pounds. 

When Ann presented him with a son, 
Kipps’ joy was overflowing. Although he 
was almost as rich as he had been when 
he had his twelve hundred a year, he 
longed no more for self-improvement. He 
thought himself the happiest man alive. 
Who knows? Perhaps he was. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Francis Beaumont (1584?-1616) 
Type of plot: Mock-heroic comedy 
Time of plot: Early seventeenth century 
Locale: Ae el and Moldavia 

First presented: c. 1607 


Principal characters: 


Gerorce, a London greengrocer 


NE tt, his wife 


RapuH, an apprentice to George 
VENTUREWELL, a London merchant 
Jasper Merryruoucnt, his apprentice 
Master Humpurey, a slow-witted youth 
Luce, Venturewell’s daughter 
MerrytHoucnt, a carefree old gentleman 


Critique: 

Francis Beaumont, the son of a knight, 
could well have been cruel in a dramatic 
treatment of the workaday citizens of Lon- 
don, but in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, he reveals, beneath the hilarious 
burlesque of the plot, a warm sympathy 
for ve a large understanding of the Lon- 
don lower middle classes, as represented 
by George, the greengrocer, his wife Nell, 
and Ralph, their apprentice. An outstand- 
ing feature of the play is the farcical au- 
dience participation. This device, a 
startling innovation in 1607, survives to 
the present day in semi-dramatic situa- 
tions of broad humor. The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle was probably written 
under the influence of the keen interest 
taken by the literate of James I’s time in 
Spanish prose fiction; surely Beaumont 
had heard of, if he had not read, 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote, echoes of which 
mark the play. 


The Story: 


A production in a London theater was 
abruptly interrupted when George, a 
greengrocer, declared that he wanted to 
see a new kind of play, one in which the 
common man of London was glorified. 
Sitting beside him in the audience, 
George’s wife Nell further suggested that 
there be a grocer in the play and that he 
kill a lion with a pestle. The indulgent 
speaker of the prologue agreed to these 


demands after George had offered his own 
apprentice, Ralph, to play the part of 
the commoner-hero. So the play began. 

For presuming to love Luce Venture- 
well, the daughter of his master, appren- 
tice Jasper Merrythought was discharged. 
Old Venturewell had chosen Master 
Humphrey, a foolish young citizen, for 
his daughter, but Luce, in league with 
Jasper, told the gullible Humphrey that 
to win her love he must abduct her 
and take her to Waltham Forest, where 
she planned to meet Jasper. (In the audi- 
ence, Nell, the grocer’s wife, commented 
that Humphrey was a fine young man.) 

In a grocer’s shop Ralph read a chival- 
ric romance and, yearning for the olden 
times, determined himself to become a 
knight-errant. He enlisted his two ap- 
prentices, Tim and George, to be his foils; 
the one, his squire; the other, his dwarf. 
Dubbing himself The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, Ralph explained the 
tules of knight-errantry to his amused 
followers. (Nell, pleased with Ralph’s 
first appearance on the stage, clamored 
for his immediate return. ) 

In the meantime Jasper went home 
and collected his patrimony—all of ten 
shillings—from his indigent but carefree 
father, old Merrythought. Mrs. Merry- 
thought, sick of hard times, packed her 
few valuables into a small chest and, with 
her younger son, Michael, left home to 
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seek a better fortune. (In the pit, George 
and Nell grew impatient for the reap- 
pearance of Ralph, their prodigious ap- 
prentice. ) 

Simple-minded Humphrey told old 
Venturewell of Luce’s whimsical condi- 
tions for their marriage, and the old man 
consented to the plan. 

Mrs. Merrythought and Michael, trav- 
eling afoot, arrived in Waltham Forest. 
While resting, they grew frightened and 
ran away when Ralph, as the Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, appeared with his 
retainers. (George and Nell, from their 
places at the edge of the stage, shouted 
a welcome to Ralph.) Ralph, assuming 
that Mrs. Merrythought had fled from 
some evil knight, followed her in order 
to rescue her from her distress. Jasper, 
arriving in the forest to meet Luce, picked 
up the casket containing Mrs. Merry- 
thought’s valuables. (Nell, scandalized, 
declared that she would tell Ralph what 
Jasper had done.) 

When Mrs. Merrythought reported her 
loss to Ralph, he, in extravagantly courte- 
ous language, promised to assist her in 
regaining her valuables. (George and Nell 
commended themselves for having trained 
such a polite and virtuous apprentice.) 

Humphrey and Luce came also to the 
forest, where they found Jasper waiting. 
Jasper, after thrashing Humphrey sound- 
ly, departed with Luce. (George and 
Nell, sorry for Humphrey, offered to call 
back Ralph to fight Jasper. The protests 
of the theater boy notwithstanding, the 
grocer and his wife wanted to change the 
plot to see Jasper properly punished.) 
Ralph immediately abandoned his search 
for Mrs. Merrythought’s valuables and set 
out after the runaways. Overtaking them, 
he challenged Jasper in the language of 
knight-errantry. (Nell, at this juncture, 
exhorted Ralph to break Jasper’s head.) 
Jasper, taking Ralph’s pestle from him, 
knocked down the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. (George tried to explain Ralph’s 
defeat by saying that Jasper was endowed 
with magical powers. ) 

Ralph, his retainers, Mrs. Merry- 


thought, and Michael put up for the night 
at the Bell Inn in Waltham. When they 
mistook the inn for a castle, the inn- 
keeper indulgently joined them in their 
make-believe. 

Humphrey, meanwhile, had returned 
to old Venturewell, to whom he com- 
plained of his treatment at the hands of 
Jasper. Irate, Venturewell went to old 
Merrythought and threatened to kill Jas 
per. (George and Nell at this point were 
so taken with the plot of the play that 
they believed it to be real.) Old Merry- 
thought, carefree as usual, paid no heed 
to Venturewell’s vengeful threats. 

That night, while Luce was asleep in 
Waltham Forest, Jasper decided to test 
her love for him. Drawing his sword, he 
aroused the girl with threats that he in- 
tended to kill her because her father had 
discharged him. (Nell excitedly urged 
George to raise the London watch, to 
prevent what appeared to her to be cer- 
tain violence.) As Luce trustingly sub- 
mitted to Jasper’s threats, Venturewell, 
Humphrey, and their men appeared and 
rescued her. Jasper, hopeful that he might 
somehow explain his behavior to Luce, 
followed them. 

Next morning, at the Bell Inn, Ralph, 
unable to pay the reckoning, was threat- 
ened by the landlord. (George gave Ralph 
twelve shillings so that he could pay.) 
Mrs. Merrythought and Michael, dis- 
enchanted, went home. But Ralph, still 
in search of romantic adventure, was di- 
rected by the innkeeper to a barber shop 
in the town, where, he said, a giant 
named Barbaroso committed enormities 
every day. (At this point Mrs. Merry- 
thought returned to the stage, only to be 
dragged off by George and Nell, who 
could not wait to see Ralph’s fight with 
the barber. ) 

Ralph, after challenging the barber to 
mortal combat, knocked him down. While 
he begged for mercy, Ralph directed his 
retainers to liberate the barber’s victims. 
One was a knight whose face was cov- 
ered with lather. Another was a man on 
whom the barber had done minor surgery. 
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As other victims appeared, the barber was 
spared on the condition that he no longer 
subject humans to such indignities. 
(George and Nell beamed with pride at 
Ralph’s conquest of the giant Barbaroso, 
and Nell allowed Mrs. Merrythought and 
Michael to appear on the stage. ) 

Mrs. Merrythought despaired because 
she was unable to get old Merrythought 
to have a serious thought. (Nell, furious 
at the old man’s carefree indifference, 
ordered a beer to calm her temper. Then 
the action of the play became somewhat 
too pedestrian for the tastes of George and 
Nell. The couple next requested that 
Ralph be involved in a truly exotic ad- 
venture. ) 

Ralph suddenly found himself an 
honored guest at the court of Molda- 
via. Courteously rejecting Princess Pom- 
piana’s favors, he declared that he was 

romised to Susan, the daughter of a cob- 
tie in London. (George gave Ralph a 
handful of small coins to distribute as 
largess to the royal household. Nell com- 
mended Ralph’s loyalty and patriotism in 
preferring a London girl to a princess of a 
foreign land.) 

Luce, meanwhile, was confined to her 
room with the prospect of marriage to 
Humphrey in three days’ time. Mrs. 
Merrythought sought aid, unsuccessfully, 
from old Venturewell. Venturewell re- 
ceived a letter of repentance from Jasper, 
allegedly written by the youth as he lay 
dying of a broken heart, with the request 
that his body be conveyed to Luce. Hard 
upon the letter came a coffin, which was 
carried to Luce’s room. Jasper, quite alive, 
sprang from the coffin, made explanations 


to Luce, placed her in the coffin, and had 


it removed from the room. He hid in the 
closet. Venturewell, still vengeful, or- 
dered the coffin to be delivered to old 
Merrythought, who by that time was 
penniless, although still merry. (George, 
no respecter of plot, demanded that Ralph 
appear again.) Ralph, in the guise of May- 
lord, presented the month of May to the 
city of London. 

Jasper, meanwhile, covered his face 
with flour and, appearing as a ghost, told 
old Venturewell that he would never see 
his daughter again. Thoroughly fright- 
ened and repentant of his past actions, the 
old man thrashed Humphrey, who had 
come to see Luce, and sent him away. 
(George and Nell, their interest flagging, 
demanded diversion in which Ralph 
would be the center of attention.) Ralph 
appeared as a highly efficient captain lead- 
ing a parade of London volunteers. 

The coffin containing Luce was de- 
livered to old Merrythought, who con- 
tinued to be indifferent. When Jasper 
appeared and revealed Luce’s presence, 
the young people prevailed upon old 
Merrythought to take back Mrs. Merry- 
thought and Michael. Venturewell, still 
mindful of Jasper’s ghost, told old Merry- 
thought that he forgave all Jasper’s trans- 
gressions. Jasper and Luce then confronted 
Venturewell, who offered them his bless- 
ings. (George and Nell, unaware of 
dramatic proprieties, asked for the stage 
death of Ralph so that the play could end 
properly.) Ralph, with a forked arrow 
through his head, delivered an absurd 
speech about Princess Pompiana and 
Susan. (Highly pleased with the sad end- 
ing, Nell invited the audience to partake 
of tobacco and wine at her house.) 


THE LADY FROM THE SEA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) 

Type of plot: Psychological realism 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: A small town in northern Norway 
First presented: 1889 


Principal characters: 


Doctor Wancet, a physician 


Exxma, his second wife 
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Borerra, and 


Hixpa, his daughters by a former marriage 


ARNHOLM, a schoolmaster 
LYNGSTRAND, a sculptor 
A STRANGER 


Critique: 

The Lady from the Sea was the first 
of the psychological dramas written by 
Ibsen, who had formerly devoted himself 
almost entirely to social criticism. Here 
the characters are not merely part of a 
class, for they are strongly and finely 
drawn in their own right. Also, there are 
two subplots, another departure from the 
great dramatist’s usual style. Technically, 
the play does not measure up to the per- 
fection of the social dramas, largely be- 
cause the treatment of his material was 
new to Ibsen. The story is intensely mov- 
ing, however, and worthy of the attention 
of all readers. The drama was published 
in 1888, prior to its first presentation. 


The Story: 


There was no real affection between 
Ellida Wangel and her two stepdaughters, 
Boletta and Hilda. She had married their 
father, Doctor Wangel, several years be- 
fore, soon after the death of his first wife. 
He had met Ellida in the seacoast town 
in which she lived, a town she loved be- 
cause it was near the sea. In fact, the sea 
seemed to dominate her whole life, and 
she felt stifled in her new home, which 
was surrounded by mountains. 

Arnholm, Boletta’s former tutor, paid a 
visit to the Wangel home. He had known 
and loved Ellida before her marriage to 
Doctor Wangel, but she had refused his 
suit because, as she told him, she was 
betrothed to another. As the two former 
friends talked, a traveling sculptor, Lyng- 
strand, stopped to tell them of a group he 
hoped to model. Lyngstrand had been at 
sea and there had met a sailor who told 
him a strange story. The sailor had mar- 
ried a woman who had promised to wait 
for him, but three years ago he had read 
that his wife had married another man. 


The sailor had told Lyngstrand that his 


wife was still his, that he would have her 
even though she had broken her vows. 

This strange tale moved Ellida, seemed 
even to frighten her. Her moodiness fol- 
lowing the telling of the story made her 
husband believe she was unhappy because 
she was away from the sea, and he offered 
to move his family to the seashore so that 
Ellida could regain her peace of mind. 
But Ellida knew that this move would not 
bring her happiness, while it would make 
him and the girls unhappy to leave their 
home. And so she told him the real cause 
of her misery. 

Some years before she had come under 
the spell of a sailor whose ship was in 
port for only a few days. He too loved 
the sea and seemed to be part of it. In- 
deed, he and Ellida seemed to be animals 
or birds of the sea, so closely did they 
identify themselves with the vast waters. 
Then the sailor murdered his captain, for 
a reason unknown to Ellida, and he was 
forced to flee. Before he left, he took his 
ring and one from her hand, joined 
them together, and threw them into the 
sea. He told her that his act joined them 
in marriage and that she was to wait for 
him. 

At the time she seemed to have no will 
of her own in the matter, but to be com- 
pletely under his spell. Later she regained 
her senses and wrote to tell him that 
all was over between them, that the join- 
ing of the rings was not a lasting bond. 
But he ignored her letters and continued 
te write that he would come back to her. 

Ellida told her husband that she had 
forgotten the sailor until three years ago, 
when she was carrying the doctor’s child. 
Then, suddenly, the sailor seemed very 
close to her. Her child, who lived only a 
few months, was born—or so she believed 
—with the eyes of the stranger. She had 
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felt such guilt that from that time on 
she had not lived with her husband as 
his wife. The anguish she had suffered 
was affecting her mind and she feared 
that she would go mad. She loved her 
husband, but she was drawn to the man 
of the sea whom she had not seen in 
ten years. 

Doctor Wangel, trying to comfort his 
wife, was also worried about her sanity. 
One day a Stranger appeared in their 

arden. He was the sailor, come to claim 
Ellida. He told her that he had come to 
hold her to the vow she had taken years 
before. Ellida said that she could never 
leave her husband, but the Stranger would 
not listen. Then the doctor told the 
Stranger that he would never allow his 
wife to leave him, that the Stranger could 
not force her to go against her will. The 
Stranger said that he would never force 
her, but she would come to him of her 
own free will. Those words, of her own 
free will, seemed to fascinate Ellida. She 
repeated them over and over and gained 
strength from them. The Stranger left, 
saying that he would return for her answer 
the next night and telling her that if she 
refused to join him, she would never 
see him again. 

Elida eee her husband to save her 
from the Stranger. He tried to persuade 
her that her mind had been conditioned 
by the story of the sailor and his unfaith- 
ful wife that Lyngstrand had told her. 
He reminded her also that the sailor did 
not even look as she had remembered 
him. But Ellida would not be comforted. 
She told her husband that there was only 
one way she could ever make the right 
decision and save her sanity. The doctor 
must release her from her marriage vows, 
not by divorce but only by a verbal release. 
Then she would be free to choose between 
her husband and the Stranger. She said 
that she had never been free. First she 
had been under the will of the Stranger, 
then under the will of her husband. 

The doctor refused her request because 
he thought he must save her from the 
Stranger and from herself. He felt that 


the Stranger had an evil influence over 
his wife, and he wanted to save her from 
disaster. He promised her, however, that 
after the Stranger left, he would release 
her from her vow to him and give her 
the freedom she wished. 

The next night the Stranger came 
again, as he had promised, and Ellida and 
her husband met him in the garden. 
When the Stranger asked Ellida to come 
with him of her own free will, the doctor 
ordered the Stranger to leave the country 
or be exposed as a murderer. The Stranger 
showed them a pistol which he said he 
would use to take his own life rather than 
give up his freedom. 

Then Ellida told her husband again 
that he must release her from her marriage 
vows, for although he could keep her 
body tied in this place he could not fetter 
her soul and her desires. Seeing that she 
was right and that his refusal would drive 
his wife out of her reason, the doctor 
told her that he would release her from 
her bargain with him. She saw that he 
loved her enough to put her happiness 
above his own. She turned to the Stranger, 
who was pleading with her to leave with 
him on the ship standing offshore, and 
told him that now she could never go 
with him. The Stranger, realizing that 
there was something between these two 
that was stronger than his will, left them 
after promising never to return again. 

Ellida assured her husband that her 
mind was whole once more and that she 
would never again long for the Stranger 
or the sea. The unknown no longer had 
a power over her, for at last she had made 
a decision of her own free will. Because 
she had been free to choose or reject the 
fascination of the Stranger, she had found 
the will to reject him. Now she could go 
with her husband and live again as his 
wife. She knew too that she could win 
his daughters to her and think of them 
as her own. Ellida would never again feel 
like the wild, eager birds of the sea. She 
would bind herself forever to the land, 
and in her bondage she would find 


freedom. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Semihistorical romance 
Time of plot: Sixteenth centu 

Locale: Scottish Highlands 

First published: 1810 


Principal characters: 


James oF Douctas, a banished nobleman 
ELLEN Douc tas, his daughter 

Matcoim Graeme, loved by Ellen 
Ropericx Duu, a rebel Highland chief 
James Frrz-James, a nobleman of royal birth 


ALLAN-BaANgE, a minstrel 
Critique: 

As the poet of Scottish history and 
legend Sir Walter Scott stands in a class 
alone. His poetry is in a sense painting, 
for his descriptions are so vivid and in- 
tense that his readers cannot fail to see 
the scenes he reveals to them. It is ob- 
vious that he loved the locale he described 
and understood the people who inhabited 
the wild Highlands. In, The Lady of the 
Lake he delved into Gaelic history, to 
retell a legend that had been popular for 
generations. The result was one of his 
best-known poems, loved by readers of 
all ages. 


The Story: 

As he followed a stag during a hunt, 
James Fitz-James became lost in the High- 
Jands. He wandered around until he came 
to Loch Katrine, a beautiful lake sur- 
rounded by steep mountains. There he 
met the lovely Ellen, who told him that 
his coming had been foretold by Allan- 
Bane, an ancient minstrel who served her 
father. When she offered the hunter food 
and shelter for the night, Ellen did not 
volunteer to tell him her name or any- 
thing of her family history, and courtesy 
forbade his asking questions. Fitz-James 
was disturbed, however, because she bore 
such a marked resemblance to members 
of the Douglas clan, a family banished 
by the king. When he departed the next 
morning, he still knew nothing about the 
young girl whose beauty and grace had 
deeply touched his heart. 


Fitz-James was correct in his fear tha\ 
Ellen was of the Douglas clan. Her father 
was James of Douglas, once a powerful 
friend of the king, but now hunted and 
with a price on his head. He and Ellen 
and his sister were protected by Roderick 
Dhu, a rebel against the king and the 
leader of a large and powerful Highland 
clan. Roderick Dhu wanted Ellen’s hand 
in marriage, but although she honored 
him for the aid he gave her father she 
detested him for his many cruel and merci- 
less deeds. He killed and plundered at 
will, trying to avenge himself on the king 
and the Lowlanders who he felt had 
robbed him and his people of their land 
and wealth. Among the men he hated 
was Malcolm Graeme, a young nobleman, 
Ellen’s former suitor, whom she loved. 
After Ellen’s refusal of his proposal, Rod- 
erick Dhu called his clan together to fight 
Malcolm and the other supporters of the 
king. His excuse was that he feared Mal- 
colm would lead the king to the hiding 
place of Douglas. 

Like lightning, burning beacons and 
swift-riding messengers carried through 
the Highlands word that the clan was 
gathering. Young men left their brides 
at the church door and mere boys replaced 
fathers who had died since the last gath- 
ering. The women and children were 
placed on a lonely and protected island 
for safety, for a fierce and dangerous battle 
was to be fought. A hermit monk prophe- 
sied that the party who spilled the first 
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foe’s blood would be the victor. The 
prophecy suited Roderick Dhu, whose 
men had seen a spy lurking in the moun- 
tains and even now had lured the stranger 
into paths which would lead him into 
a trap. He would be killed by Roderick 
Dhu’s men and thus the Highlanders 
would be assured of victory. 

James of Douglas left Ellen. Although 
he did not tell her his destination, she 
knew that he had gone to give himself 
up to the king in order to prevent the 
bloodshed of a great battle. Allan-Bane 
tried to cheer Ellen by telling her that 
his harp sang of glad tidings, but she 
would not hear him. As she sat grieving, 
Fitz-James appeared again. Ellen knew 
that he had been tricked by Roderick 
Dhu’s men, for no one could gain entrance 
to a place so hidden and secret without 
their knowledge. But Fitz-James, refusing 
to heed her warning, asked her to return 
to the court with him. She refused, tell- 
ing him of her love for Malcolm Graeme. 
Then Fitz-James gave her his ring which 
had been given to him by the king. He 
said the king owed him a es and would 
grant any request made by the bearer of 
the ring. It would also promise a safe 
journey through the Lowlands to anyone 
wearing it. Fitz-James placed the ring on 
Ellen's finger and then departed quickly. 

His guide led him through the moun- 
tain paths until they came upon a crazed 
woman who sang a warning song to Fitz- 
James. The guide thrust his sword into 
her. Fitz-James then killed the guide and 
returned to the side of the crazed woman 
who, before she died, told him that Rod- 
erick Dhu had killed her lover and caused 
her to lose her sanity. Fitz-James vowed 
that he would meet Roderick Dhu and 
avenge the woman. Having been warned 
by her as well as by Ellen, he was trav- 
eling cautiously when he stumbled on a 
guard stationed by a watch fire. The 
sentry called him a spy, wanted by Rod- 
erick Dhu, but offered him rest and 
safety, for the laws of the clansmen de- 
manded courtesy even to one’s enemy. 
The guard, after promising ta lead Fitz- 


James safely through Roderick Dhu's 
lines, kept his word, even though Fitz- 
James called Roderick Dhu a coward and 
a murderer. When they reached a place 
of safety, the sentry revealed himself as 
Roderick Dhu. His promise fulfilled, he 
then challenged Fitz-James to a duel. In 
personal combat Roderick Dhu proved 
the stronger, but Fitz-James, who was 
more skilled. overcame the rebel. Then 
Fitz-James blew his horn and called his 
men to carry Roderick Dhu to a prison 
cell. 

In the meantime James of Douglas 
went to the court to give himself up. 
First, however, he took part in some 
games being staged that day and won 
every event he entered. The whisper went 
through the crowds that only a Douglas 
could possess such skill and strength. 
Then Douglas offered himself to the king 
as a ransom for his friends and clansmen. 
When the king ordered him thrown into 
prison, the people sided with Douglas and 
would have risen against the king. Doug- 
las quieted them, for he would not act 
against his monarch, and allowed him- 
self to be taken. The king sent messengers 
to the Highlanders with word that there 
was no need to fight; Douglas had sur- 
rendered and Roderick Dhu was a pris- 
oner. 

Ellen and Allan-Bane went to the court 
to seek the release of her father. The ring 
given her by Fitz-James afforded her 
safety along the way. Before news came 
that a truce had been arranged, Allan- 
Bane went to Roderick Dhu’s cell and 
sang to him of a fierce battle that had been 
fought. Roderick Dhu died with a smile, 
for he believed that his clansmen had 
fought bravely. 

Ellen prepared for her audience with 
the king. Fitz-James went to her quarters 
to conduct her to the court, but when 
they arrived she noted that everyone 
bowed before Fitz-James. It was not until 
then that she knew Fitz-James was in 
reality the king. He told her to claim the 
favor promised by the ring, but there 
was nothing she could ask. The king had 
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already restored her father to favor and 
Roderick Dhu was dead, so that she could 
not plead mercy for him. She tried to stam- 
mer something about Malcolm Graeme, 


but the king read her heart and called 


Malcolm to her side. He forgave Malcolm 
for trying to aid the rebels and redeemed 
the ring Ellen wore by joining her with 
her beloved. 


THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Christopher Fry (1907- 5) 
Type of plot: Poetic comedy 

Time of plot: About 1400 


Locale: The small market town of Cool Clary 


First presented: 1948 


Principal characters: 


Ricwarp, an orphaned clerk 
Tuomas Menore, a discharged soldier 
Hepsrx Tyson, mayor of Cool Clary 
Marcaret Devize, his sister 


Nicrowas, and 
Humepurey, her sons 


Auizon Extor, betrothed to Humphrey 
JENNET JoURDEMAYNE, a witch 


Critique: 

A poetic drama set in the late Middle 
Ages, The Lady’s Not for Burning is a 
strange mixture of comedy and poetry. 
The excellent humor is in the lines of 
the play, however, as much as in the 
development of situation and plot. The 
discharged soldier, egoist and misan- 
thrope, is a character whom Shaw might 
have created, but the situation into which 
he projects himself is one of un-Shavian 
whimsy and symbolism. The play has 
been successful here and abroad. Christo- 
pher Fry has restored poetry and humor 
to the modern stage. 


The Story: 

Thomas Mendip wanted to be hanged, 
but he could get no one to take an in- 
terest in his case because everyone in 
Cool Clary was interested in a witch who 
was accused of having turned old Skipps, 
the rag and bone man, into a dog. Thomas 
begged the mayor’s clerk, Richard, to 
get him an audience with the mayor so 
that he could confess his crime. But Rich- 


ard had other things on his mind. The 
mayor's nephew, Humphrey Devize, had 
been betrothed to Alizon Eliot, and the 
girl was due to arrive any minute. No 
one had time for a fool who wanted to 
be hanged. 

Alizon was one of six daughters whose 
father feared he had too many girls to 
marry off. He had placed Alizon in a 
convent, but after he had got rid of his 
other daughters easily enough he changed 
his mind about her and promised her 
to Humphrey. Humphrey’s brother Nich- 
olas had read in the stars that Alizon be- 
longed to him, however, and so he 
knocked his brother down, hoping to 
kill him and take Alizon for himself. 
Humphrey, although he was not dead, 
lay still. He had not knocked himself 
down and so he would not pick himself 
up. Their mother, Margaret Devize, sis- 
ter of the mayor, sometimes thought 
motherhood was too much for any wom- 
an. Since the boys had become untidy 
from lying in the rain and mud, she 
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feared Humphrey’s unclean linens might 
discourage Alizon. 

When Mayor Hebble Tyson found 
Thomas waiting to be hanged, he was 
very much upset. Hebble was a little 
tired of strangers dropping into town 
with such ridiculous requests. It was all 
very irregular. Suspecting that someone 
was making a mockery of his authority, 
he threatened to have Thomas tortured 
if he did not go away and stop his bother. 
But Thomas held out for hanging or 
nothing. He confessed to killing old 
Skipps and a worthless pander. He did 
not expect to get the favor of hanging 
for nothing; he knew the rules, all right. 

Thomas’ interview with Hebble was 
interrupted by the announcement from 
Nicholas that a witch was waiting to 
see the mayor. Poor Hebble, upset at that 
news, insisted that he would not have 
his honor toyed with. 

The witch was young and beautiful. 
Her name was Jennet Jourdemayne, a 
wealthy young orphan whose property 
would be confiscated if she were con- 
demned for witchcraft. Jennet thought 
the accusations a joke, for she had been 
accused of turning old Skipps into a 
dog and of doing other evil deeds besides. 
She had come to Hebble for the protec- 
tion of his laughter at the crimes of 
which the mob outside accused her. 
Hebble, not amused, sent for the con- 
stable to arrest her. Thomas tried to divert 
attention from her to himself by insisting 
that he had murdered Skipps and the 
pander, but no one paid the least atten- 
tion to him. He even told all assembled 
that the end of the world would come 
that night. All he got for his pains was 
to be thrown into the cellar with Jennet, 
to await her burning on the morrow. 

Hebble and his associates had a prob- 
lem on their hands. Jennet would admit 
nothing and Thomas would not stop 
confessing. Thomas was a poor ex-soldier 
and Jennet had property; she had to be 
the guilty one. At last Hebble had an 
idea. They would leave the two together 
while he and the others listened at an 


open door. The two were brought forth 
from the cellar, Thomas still wearing 
thumb screws to make him stop confes- 
sing. Jennet told Thomas of her father, 
a scientist who had given his life to his 
dreams. She would have no such non- 
sense. Facts and facts alone would rule 
her life—until tomorrow, when she would 
be burned. Fancy and imagination, she 
said, had caused her present trouble. 
Overhearing this conversation, Hebble 
was convinced that Jennet was a witch. 
At any rate she was wealthy, and her 
property would go to the city when she 
was burned. 

From the conversation Hebble also 
learned that Thomas wanted to be hanged 
because he found life mean and dull. 
Therefore his punishment was to spend 
the night in joy and revelry at the party 
which would announce the betrothal of 
Humphrey and Alizon. Thomas would 
not agree to attend until Jennet was al- 
lowed to go to the party with him. Dressed 
in one of Margaret’s old gowns, she was 
sent to the party, where Humphrey, the 
bridegroom-to-be, no longer wanted Ali- 
zon. Since Humphrey would not claim 
her, neither would Nicholas. Unknown 
to them, Alizon had found that she loved 
Richard and that Richard returned her 
love. They slipped away and were mar- 
tied by the priest who had found Richard 
in the poor box when he was just a tiny 
baby. 

Unhappily for Thomas, he had fallen 
in love with Jennet and she with him. 
He had no wish to be in love; life was 
miserable enough. Jennet, on the other 
hand, did not want to renounce her fac- 
tual world for one of love and fancy. 
But Jennet knew now that Thomas had 
not committed murder, that he had 
heard the mobs accusing her of turning 
Skipps into a dog and said he murdered 
the ragman only to divert suspicion from 
her. Then Humphrey went to Jennet 
and offered to get her free from the 
charge of witchery if she would enter- 
tain him in her cell that night. Although 
her body loved the thought of living, hei 
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mind and heart rebelled, and she turned 
down his offer. She loved Thomas too 
much to take life at such a price. 
Fortunately for all, old Skipps was 
found alive. Hebble, still coveting Jen- 
net’s property, would not be satisfied, but 


a soft-hearted justice allowed Thomas 
and Jennet to slip out of town in the 
dark. ‘Thomas hated to face living again, 
but he decided to forego the pleasure of 
dying for another fifty years and spend 
his time of waiting with Jennet. 


L’AIGLON 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Edmond Rostand (1868-1918) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1830-1832 
Locale: Austria 
First presented: 1900 
Principal characters: 


Franz, Duke of Reichstadt and Napoleon’s son, called L’Aiglon 
Emperor Franz, his grandfather 

Marie-Louise, Duchess of Parma, his mother 

Countess Camerata, his cousin 

Tue Arcupucuess, his aunt 

Prince Merrernicnu, an Austrian statesman 

SERAPHIN FLaMBEAu, one of Napoleon’s soldiers 

Count Sepiinsxy, director of police 

THERESE OF LorGET, a French exile whom Franz loved 


Fanny Exssier, a dancer 


Critique: 

Edmond Rostand’s sympathetic treat- 
ment of sensitive people is as evident in 
his portrait of Napoleon’s idealistic but 
hesitant son as it is in that of his ugly 
but unselfish Cyrano de Bergerac. 
L’Aiglon is a verse drama in six acts, 
much of which must be cut, because of 
time limitations, when the play is pre- 
sented on the modern stage. Either way, 
in print or on the stage, L’Aiglon is an 
impressive play. Perhaps the reason 
Cyrano de Bergerac is better known is 
that the historical feeling is not there so 
binding, whereas in L’Aiglon the char- 
acter presented will always be known in 
history as the weak son of a dominant 
father. 


The Story: 

Marie-Louise, daughter of the Emper- 
or Franz of Austria, had rented a villa at 
Baden, near Vienna, for herself, her 
retinue, and her son Franz. Franz had 


L’AIGLON by Edmond Rostand. Translated b 
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been given the title of Duke of Reich- 
stadt by the Austrians as a sop to his 
feelings when they all but imprisoned 
him in that country to keep him from 
arousing the French to follow Napoleon’s 
son as they had followed Napoleon him- 
self. 

Marie-Louise pretended a greater sor- 
row for her husband’s death than she 
truly felt; actually she would have been 
happy enough living again at the Aus- 
trian court if it had not been for Franz, 
whose sorrow was so deep that he took 
no interest in anything his mother sug- 
gested. 

Count Metternich was Franz’s official 
jailer, though such a term was never 
used. It was he who arranged the police 
guard, under Count Sedlinsky, to spy on 
every moye L’Aiglon made. Metternich 
allowed Franz to ride his horses where 
he would, but always there was an un- 
seen guard along. Metternich also pro- 
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vided tutors for the lad, but they were 
warned never to speak Napoleon’s name. 
Even the boy’s history lessons were given 
without mention of Napoleon’s exploits. 

L’Aiglon was then a frail, blond lad 
of eighteen. He was not strong, his 
cough leaving him strength only to ride 
the horses he loved and to find a way to 
learn his father’s history. But there were 
many people in Austria who were willing 
to back his bid to return as Francois, 
Emperor of France. The Austrian soldiers 
in his regiment admired his spirit and 
were known to cry out, “Long live Na- 
poleon!” against the orders of those who 
wanted them to call out only, “Long live 
the duke!” The French exiles, hoping 
against hope, noted in reports from Paris 
that all the theaters were running plays 
about Napoleon, and that there was a 
cry going up to take his ashes back to 
Paris. The tailor and the fitter L’Aiglon’s 
mother brought from Paris turned out 
to be Bonapartists, the fitter being his 
cousin, the Countess Camerata. But the 
real history of his father he learned from 
a little dancer, Fanny Elssler, who mem- 
orized the stories of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns and recited them to him. 

A year later, after he had found a 
cache of books on Napoleon in Franz’s 
room at Schoenbrunn, Metternich al- 
lowed Franz to read all the books he 
pleased, but he set the guards even strong- 
er around the young duke. For a while 
he deprived Franz of Prokesch, a Bona- 
partist friend, but Franz’s aunt, the arch- 
duchess, persuaded Metternich to let 
Prokesch come back. In return she ex- 
acted a promise from Franz that he 
would ask the emperor, his grandfather, 
to let him go back to France before he 
made any other plans with his friends. 

Franz and Prokesch began plotting, 
however, using wooden soldiers on a 
table top to map battle strategy. The sol- 
diets, which had been in Austrian col- 
ors heretofore, were now painted in 
French uniforms, exact to the last button. 
Metternich surprised the boys while they 
planned their battles and had the sol- 


diers thrown away. At the same time 
Franz realized that the lackey who had 
guarded him most was also a friend, a 
man who had been a foot soldier in Na- 
poleon’s army for seventeen years. He 
had repainted the wooden soldiers and he 
raised the most hope in Franz’s heart. 
Though Franz himself knew he was like 
a child with his nose pressed against a 
glass wishing for things in a store win- 
dow, Flambeau, the lackey, gave him 
enough confidence to vow that he would 
return to France. 

In the meantime Emperor Franz, hav- 
ing come to Schoenbrunn, held an audi- 
ence for his subjects. In a grandfatherly 
way he granted many requests including 
one from his disguised grandson, who 
asked to go to his father’s land. When 
Franz threw off his Tirolean disguise, the 
emperor closed the audience chamber. 
Just as Franz had persuaded his grand- 
father to let him go back to France as 
emperor, Metternich appeared. He 
seemed to agree that Franz might rule 
in France, but he set up so many ob- 
stacles that Franz realized he had been 
tricked. 

That night Franz left one of his fa- 
ther’s old tricorn hats on his table as a 
signal to Flambeau that he would enter 
the plot to return to Paris. Overjoyed at 
seeing the hat, Flambeau took off his 
lackey’s suit to show his old French uni- 
form beneath. Metternich, having come 
into the room with his private key, was 
almost persuaded by Flambeau that Na- 
poleon himself was sleeping in the next 
room. The shock of seeing the slender, 
trembling Franz instead of his heavy-set 
father appear was nearly as bad for Met- 
ternich as it was for Flambeau. Flambeau 
escaped through a window. 

Then Metternich tore Franz’s pride to 
ribbons as he stood the boy in front of 
the mirror and pointed out how weak 
he looked, how feeble his brow and hands 
were, how like the Hapsburgs—but not 
at all like Napoleon. 

Metternich gave a fancy dress ball in 
the Roman ruins in the park at Schoen- 
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brunn. Among the costumed crowds it 
was easy for Franz’s confederates, Flam- 
beau and Fanny Elssler, to have him 
change cloaks with his cousin, the Count- 
ess Camerata, who was dressed in a uni- 
form exactly like L’Aiglon’s. While the 
ever-vigilant guards followed her, Franz 
went with Flambeau to Wagram Field, 
where horses were to be waiting for their 
escape. 

But they were early and the horses 
were not ready. Then, as Franz was get- 
ting into his saddle to ride for the bor- 
der, he heard of a plot against him. 
Realizing that the killers would find the 
countess in his place, he started to turn 
back. The countess herself, having es- 
caped, came up begging him to flee. Too 
late he realized that the police had caught 
up with him. His fellow conspirators 
crept away, except for Flambeau, who 
killed himself rather than face a firing 
squad. As he was dying, Flambeau 
thought he was back in the thick of the 
battle fought on Wagram Field many 
years before. Franz, carrying on the pre- 
tense, told him where each regiment 
stood, which advanced, which won, how 
Napoleon raised his hand in sign of vic- 
tory. As Flambeau breathed his last, voices 
of Napoleon’s long-dead troops sounded 
across the field. Franz realized he would 


THE LAST 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Viktor So a (1829-1895) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Fourth century 

Locale: Athens 

First published: 1859 


Principal characters: 


have to make a great sacrifice to match 
those the French soldiers had made there 
long ago. 

A short time later, as Franz lay on his 
deathbed, his family tried to keep from 
him the seriousness of his condition. He 
realized something was wrong when the 
archduchess got up from her own sick- 
bed to see him. When Franz and his 
aunt went into a smaller room for mass, 
the Austrian royal family gathered quiet- 
ly in his bedroom; it was the Austrian 
custom for the whole family to be pres- 
ent at a royal death. Prokesch came with 
the countess, bringing ‘Thérese, the little 
French exile Franz loved. An old gen- 
eral, who had been the duke’s aide, 
watched at the door to see when Franz 
would partake of the Holy Bread. Then 
he opened the door quietly so the fam- 
ily could see the lad for the last time. A 
sob, escaping from Thérese, reached the 
duke’s ears and he realized that his time 
had come. 

After sending away the Austrian fam- 
ily, but keeping the Frenchmen with 
him, Francois, Prince of France, had the 
old general read to him the account of 
the christening in Paris of Napoleon’s 
son. With the Te Deum following that 
account, Francois died. 


ATHENIAN 


Curysanteus, archon of Athens, a pagan and a philosopher 
Hermione, Chrysanteus’ daughter 

Peter, Bishop of Athens, enemy of Chrysanteus 

Annazus Domritius, Roman proconsul at Athens 
Cuarmipes, a young Epicurean, lover of Hermione 
Ciemens, a young priest, foster son of Bishop Peter 


Critique: 

Rydberg has been translated into Eng- 
lish more than any other Swedish novel- 
ist of the nineteenth century. In addition 


to this historical novel dealing with the 
early history of Christianity, he wrote 
several non-fictional volumes about the 
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Church Fathers and the history of Chris- 
tianity. The obvious doctrine of this 
novel is a strong plea for freedom of re- 
ligious conscience and worship. While it 
is a glorification of the Greek ideals of 
reason, wisdom, truth, and harmony, it 
is not an anti-Christian novel directed 
against the principles and ideals of Chris- 
tianity. It is really a thesis against bigot- 
ry, cruelty, and intolerance, as personified 
in the early leaders of the Church in 
Athens. 


The Story: 


Athens in the fourth century, during 
the reign of the Roman Emperor Con- 
stantius, was divided by three factions. 
Dominant among the three was one 
Christian faction headed by Bishop Peter 
of Athens. Opposing them, though less 
in number, was the faction which ad- 
hered to the heresy of Athanasius. ‘The 
third faction was the group which still 
clung to the gods of ancient Greece and 
the reasonable philosophy of Plato. The 
last group was headed by Chrysanteus, 
archon of Athens and its richest citizen. 
Representing Rome in the city was An- 
naeus Domitius, the proconsul, who by 
traveling a middle path hoped to keep 
some semblance of order in and about 
the city. His efforts were hindered by the 
fact that Julian the Apostate was about 
to succeed Constantius as the emperor 
of Rome; Constantius, a Christian, had 
favored the non-Athanasian Christians, 
but Julian, who was a pagan, favored 
the people who clung to the old gods. 

Under the favor of Constantius, Bishop 
Peter and his followers practically ruled 
Athens and dictated orders to the pro- 
consul. When the Athanasians were ac- 
cused of killing Bishop Peter’s father, a 
hermit who lived at the top of a pillar, 
Domitius turned over the troops of Rome 
to the bishop and discreetly left Athens 
to evade responsibility for what might 
happen. He did not want to take sides 
in the quarrel, and he feared that the 
hatred of the Christians might be turned 
against the pagans, including Chrysan- 


teus. Domitius knew that if Constantius 
succeeded in retaining the empire, Chry- 
santeus’ death would be of little mo- 
ment; but if Julian were to succeed in 
becoming emperor, his old tutor, for 
Chrysanteus had been that, would be a 
very important person, one whom the 
proconsul did not want as a corpse about 
his neck. 

As Domitius feared, riot and slaughter 
broke out in Athens, for Bishop Peter 
turned the troops and his followers 
against the heretic Christians and against 
the pagans. Word came to Domitius at 
his country villa, however, that Julian 
was emperor, Constantius having died. 
Domitius immediately went back to 
Athens with the news, arriving in time 
to prevent a Christian mob from enter- 
ing Chrysanteus’ dwelling to pillage and 
murder. Within a few hours the Roman 
troops, returned to the proconsul’s com- 
mand, restored quiet in Athens and pub- 
lished Julian’s order that freedom of wor- 
ship and belief were to be accorded all 
men. Bishop Peter and his Christian fac- 
tion were reduced, to all appearances, to 
a position no better than that of any oth- 
er group. They were ordered to restore to 
the pagans all the temples they had taken 
over and to replace treasures they had 
plundered and destroyed. 

Actually, the bishop was more dan- 
gerous than ever. He had many spies 
within and without the city; he had, in 
addition, a large body of devoted and 
obedient fanatics at his call. Furthermore, 
he had as his foster son a young man 
who was actually Chrysanteus’ long-lost 
son, Clemens. Reared as a Christian, the 
boy had become a priest. ‘Through Clem- 
ens, Bishop Peter plotted to destroy 
Chrysanteus. The caer also plotted to 
convert Hermione, Chrysanteus’ daugh- 
ter, to Christianity, not through any pi- 
ous motives but simply to undermine the 
position of Chrysanteus and to secure 
his immediate wealth. 

Fate seemed to go against Bishop Peter 
when Chrysanteus discovered, quite by 
chance, that Clemens was his son and 
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that Bishop Peter was an escaped slave 
who had once belonged to the household 
of Chrysanteus. The bishop was thrown 
into prison by the archon and Clemens 
was restored to his father’s home. But 
Clemens was so fanatic a Christian that 
he soon left his father’s house and be- 
came a hermit, dwelling in a cave on the 
outskirts of the city. 

In the meantime Charmides, an Epi- 
curean betrothed to Hermione, fell into 
the bad graces of both Hermione and her 
father because of his profligate habits. 
He also fell prey to a Jewish broker, to 
whom he owed large sums of money, for 
the Jew became his enemy when he 
learned that his daughter was in love 
with Charmides At the moment of his 
greatest despair, he was befriended by 
Bishop Peter, whose followers had suc- 
ceeded in securing his release from prison. 
Bishop Peter saw in Charmides another 
tool in his battle against paganism and 
Chrysanteus. Upon Charmides’ promise 
to turn Christian, the bishop interceded 
with the Jew, showing the Jew that a 
reformed Charmides would still have 
an opportunity to marry Chrysanteus’ 
daughter. The Jew, seeing a chance to 
recoup all the money he had lent to the 
penniless Charmides, agreed to the bish- 
op’s plan. 

The plan worked smoothly. Charmides, 
reformed, was received again by Chry- 
santeus and Hermione, and a date was 
set for the wedding. Nothing was said of 
the fact that Charmides had been bap- 
tized as a Christian. But on his wedding 
night Charmides was killed, murdered 
by a young Jew who had discovered that 
Charmides had seduced the usurer’s 
daughter, to whom the assassin had been 
betrothed. After the death of Charmides, 
much to Chrysanteus’ discomfiture, the 
Christians claimed the body of Char- 
mides for burial and proved by docu- 
ments that the dead man had been one 
of their number. 

Further disaster overtook pagan Chry- 


santeus when his son went mad after be- 
ing attacked by another hermit. As if 
that were not enough, Julian the Apos- 
tate was killed in a battle with the Per- 
sians. The new emperor, Jovian, was not 
only a Christian, but also an adherent to 
that branch of the Church represented 
by Bishop Peter. The bishop, supported 
by Roman troops and the proconsul, was 
again the real ruler of Athens. 
Immediately upon hearing of Julian’s 
death, Chrysanteus and Hermione fled 
to the mountains, where they were be- 
friended by another small sect of Chris- 
tians, a group that had been declared 
heretics by the bishop and consequently 
had no love for him. Learning that Chry- 
santeus and Hermione had taken asylum 
with the outcasts, Bishop Peter, still 
avaricious for Chrysanteus’ great wealth, 
prevailed upon the proconsul to lead a 
crusade into the mountains against the 
heretics. Domitius was willing to do so, 
hoping thereby to win acclaim and hon- 
ors from the new emperor. There was a 
short but bloody campaign. In it, Chry- 
santeus was killed and Hermione taken 
prisoner. Hermione was forced to sub- 
mit to baptism. Rather than remain alive 
as a Christian under those circumstances, 
she killed herself immediately. Her death 
left the wealth of Chrysanteus in the 
hands of Bishop Peter. A short time later 
his reasons for desiring the wealth be- 
came known; with it he intended to buy 
the bishopric of Rome, which even then 
was regarded as the seat of the Church. 
His superior at Constantinople suspected 
that Bishop Peter must intend to turn 
heretic, for the bishopric of Rome had 
turned to the beliefs of the Athanasians. 
These suspicions being confirmed by 
agents sent to Athens, orders were sent to 
Bishop Peter’s fellow priests to kill him. 
He was given a draught of poison which 
did not cause immediate death; he lived, 
ironically enough, to receive emissaries 
from Rome who offered him the coveted 


bishopric just before he died. 
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THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

ime of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: dBarsetshire,” England 
First published: 1867 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Craw .ey, Curate of Hogglestock 


Mas. Craw ey, his wife 


Grace Craw ey, their daughter 
Mk. Prounrz, Bishop of Barchester 


Mrs. Proupr, his wife 


Henry Grantzy, Grace’s suitor 


Liry Daeg, Grace’s friend 
Joun Eames, Lily’s suitor 


Critique: : 

To readers who are familiar with Trol- 
lope’s novels the shire of Barset un- 
doubtedly exists and should be shown 
on the maps. Barchester and its tow- 
ers, Plumstead Episcopi, and Hogglestock 
seem as real as if they had actually 
stood for a thousand years. Mrs. Proudie, 
the Thornes of Ullathorne, Archdeacon 
Grantly and his wife, and the weak 
Quiverfuls are among Trollope’s charac- 
ters who make up an ihe com- 
munity. The genius of Anthony Trollope 
lies in his understanding of human wis- 
dom and human ignorance. 


The Story: 


In the community of Hogglestock the 
citizens were upset because Mr. Crawley, 
the curate, had been accused of stealing a 
check for twenty pounds. In Archdeacon 
Grantly’s home, where there was con- 
cern lest Henry Grantly might marry 
Grace Crawley, the curate’s schoolteacher 
daughter, feeling was high. 

Bishop Proudie and his wife were set 
against the unfortunate Crawley. Mrs. 
Proudie, who exerted great power over 
her husband, persuaded the bishop to 
write a letter forbidding Mr. Crawley to 
preach in his church until the case should 
have been settled one way or another. Mr. 
Crawley refused the injunction. Mr. and 
Mrs. Proudie quarreled over the answer, 
and Mr. Proudie sent for Mr. Crawley to 


attend him in the bishop’s palace at once. 
When Mr. Crawley arrived, he was hot 
and tired from walking. He repeated what 
he had stated in his letter and left the 
bishop and his wife amazed at his bold- 
ness. 

Mr. Crawley was not kept from per- 
forming his duties on Christmas morning. 
Since he could not recall how he had 
come into possession of the money in 
question, he informed his wife that he 
had but two choices—either to go to jail 
or to bedlam. 

At last Henry Grantly decided to ask 
Grace Crawley to marry him, even though 
he should be going against his parents’ 
wishes. At the same time Lily Dale, Grace 
Crawley’s friend, was being wooed by 
young John Eames, a clerk in the Income 
‘Tax Office in London and a suitor, once 
rejected, whom Lily’s mother favored. 
Eames was the friend of a London artist 
named Conway Dalrymple, who was 
painting a portrait of Miss Clara Van 
Siever, a mutual friend, in the sitting- 
room of Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. Mean- 
while the aged Mrs. Van Siever was 
engaged in forcing Dobbs Broughton to 
pay money he owed to her. 

Not long afterward John Eames met 
Henry Grantly. Neither liked the other at 
first. John, meeting Lily in Lady Julia de 
Guest’s home, where Grace was also a 
guest, discussed his unfavorable meeting 
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with Henry Grantly in front of Grace. 
When Henry proposed to Grace, she re- 
fused him and returned home to be with 
her father during his trial. Lily told John 
that she planned to die an old maid, her 
heart having been broken by Adolphus 
Crosbie, a former suitor. 

Mr. Toogood, a distant relative, was 
to defend Mr. Crawley. John Eames was 
brought into the Crawley case by Mr. 
Toogood, who wanted John to go to 
Florence and attempt to persuade Mr. 
Arabin, an influential clergyman, to come 
to Mr. Crawley’s rescue. There was an- 
other reason why Arabin should return to 
England. Mrs. Arabin’s father, Mr. Hard- 
se was ailing and growing weaker each 

ay. 

foot eay Dalrymple worked on Miss 
Van Siever’s picture, which was still a 
secret from Dobbs Broughton, in whose 
house it was being painted. Although 
Broughton had ordered the artist out of 
his house, Mrs. Broughton wanted the 
picture painted, regardless of her jealous 
husband’s reactions. 

The clerical commission summoned by 
Bishop Proudie reached no decision con- 
cerning Mr. Crawley. It was resolved that 
nothing should be done until the civil 
courts had decided his case. 

Archdeacon Grantly tried to engage 
the help of Lady Lufton to prevent the 
marriage of his son to Grace Crawley, but 
Lady Lufton refused. The archdeacon 
finally promised that he would no longer 
oppose the marriage if Mr. Crawley 
should be found innocent of any crime. 

Dobbs Broughton was being pressed 
hard for money by old Mrs. Van Siever. 
Clara Van Siever was to marry Mussel- 
boro, Broughton’s former partner. Dal- 
rymple, still hoping to marry Clara, was 
putting the last touches to the canvas 
when Mrs. Van Siever entered the 
Broughton house. At her word he de- 
stroyed the portrait. Over Clara’s objec- 
tions, Mrs. Van Siever announced that 
her daughter was to marry Musselboro. 


After the Van Sievers left, Musselboro 
arrived with news that Dobbs Broughton 
had killed himself that morning. Clara 
and Dalrymple resolved to face Mrs. Van 
Siever’s wrath together. 

Mrs. Proudie continued her fight to 
have Mr. Crawley removed. After a quar- 
rel between the bishop and Mrs. Proudie, 
she retired to her room and there died of a 
heart attack. True to the resolution im- 
posed upon him by Mrs. Proudie before 
her death, Mr. Crawley preached a final 
sermon in his church and never again en- 
tered it as the curate. 

On the continent John Eames learned 
from Mrs. Arabin the cause of Mr. 
Crawley’s troubles. Mrs. Arabin, who had 
received the check from a tenant, had 
turned it over to Mr. Crawley without 
telling her husband, the dean, of the 
transaction. She had only recently heard 
of the charges and she was hurrying home 
to England to do what could be done to 
straighten out the matter. In the mean- 
time Mr. Toogood traced the theft of the 
check to the tenant who had forwarded it 
to Mrs. Arabin. 

Mr. Toogood and Henry Grantly took 
the good news to Mr. and Mrs. Crawley. 
When she heard their story, Mrs. 
Crawley, who had defended her husband 
from the beginning, broke into tears. The 
messengers had to explain the situation 
carefully to Mr. Crawley, who could not 
at first believe that his innocence was 
about to be proved. Then Mr. Harding, 
the aged incumbent in St. Ewold’s, died. 
Archdeacon Grantly offered the living to 
Mr. Crawley as a recompense for all 
he had suffered. In midsummer Grace 
Crawley became Mrs. Henry Grantly. 

John Eames did not marry Lily Dale 
after all, for Lily was unable to make her 
decision, but Dalrymple married Clara 
Van Siever as he had planned. Mussel- 
boro, who had lost Clara, proceeded to 
marry the widow of his old partner and 
thus Mrs. Broughton’s sorrows were 
brought to an end. 
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THE LAST OF SUMMER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Kate O’Brien (1897- ) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: 1939 

Locale: Eire 

First published: 1943 


Principal characters: 


AncELE Maury, an actress 
Hannan Kernanans, her aunt 


Tom Kernanans, and 


Martin Kernanans, Hannah’s sons 
Norra O’Brang, in love with Tom 


Critique: 

Against a background of imminent 
war, Angéle Maury struggled against the 
iron will of the aunt who had never ad- 
mitted her existence and who was deter- 
mined to keep this stranger out of her 
family and her life. The story is a dra- 
matic one, tense and stark, but told with 
great restraint and simplicity. The per- 
sonal struggle between Angéle and Haa- 
nah seems only to reflect the greater 
struggle between those peoples who want- 
ed to be free and the political despots 
who would not let go their hold. 


The Story: 


Angéle Maury was an actress, half 
French, half Irish, who had taken her 
mother’s name as her stage name in pref- 
erence to Kernahans, her Irish father’s 
name. Both her parents were dead. On 
an impulse she stopped to visit her fa- 
ther’s people when her company toured 
Ireland. She found her aunt, Hannah 
Kernahans, strangely hostile to her and 
learned that Aunt Hannah had never told 
her three children of their uncle’s mar- 
riage or of his daughter. 

It was obvious that Aunt Hannah was 
fiercely jealous of any intruders from the 
outside world. She loved all her children, 
but Tom, the oldest son, was tied to her 
by a silver cord so strong it seemed un- 
likely the bond would ever be broken. 
Tom had long been loved by Norrie 


O’Byme, but he was not sensitive to her 
love. Martin, the second son, had grown 
up quite independent. A student, he 
had traveled all over Europe on scholar- 
ships and had lived wildly at times. His 
mother either could not or did not care 
to tie him to her so closely. 

What none of the children knew, and 
Angéle did not learn, was that her fa- 
ther and their father had both loved Aunt 
Hannah. She had accepted Angéle’s fa- 
ther, but before the wedding he had 
discovered her steel will and had asked 
to be released from the engagement. She 
then married his brother, giving the im- 
pression that it was she who had changed 
her mind. But she never forgave Angéle’s 
father for embarrassing her, and she 
would never forgive Angéle for being her 
father’s child. She sensed in Angéle an 
enemy to the isolated life she lived with 
Tom. 

Soon after her arrival Martin told 
Angéle that he wanted her and offered 
her anything but marriage; he was not 
yet ready for those ties. Angele, not tak- 
ing him seriously, thought that she was 
only someone new whom he would soon 
forget. The fact that they were first cous- 
ins also stood in the way of a serious 
proposal. But Martin brooded over her 
treatment of him and worried also about 
the impending war. Hitler, having taken 
Czechoslovakia, stood on the threshold 
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of Poland. Ireland was neutral, but Mar- 
tin knew that he could not stand idly 
by while the world blew up under his 
feet. Only Martin and Angéle took the 
war seriously. Knowing that her mother’s 
people would be deeply affected by the 
war, she was annoyed to see Aunt Han- 
nah brush aside the whole affair with 
a shrug. Tom refused to see that no one 
could remain completely neutral when 
war finally came. 

One day Tom told Angéle that he 
loved her. Unused to strong emotion, 
he had not recognized his feelings until 
they were too intense to ignore. Angéle, 
returning his love, realized that Aunt 
Hannah would not like their engagement, 
lest Tom get away from her. Aunt Han- 
nah was clever enough to make Tom 
believe she was delighted, but she subtly 
put obstacles in their way. Since they 
were first cousins, they would have to 
get special dispensations from Rome. 
Angéle wanted to return to France on 
their honeymoon, in spite of the dangers 
of war. Aunt Hannah used her weapons 
cleverly, fooling Tom but not deceiving 
Angele at all. She sensed that it would 
take more will power than Tom had 
ever shown for him to overcome these 
obstacles and see his mother’s hold on 
him. Angéle’s hope was that Tom would 
shake off his chains and be free and in- 
dependent. 

Martin brought matters to a head. It 
angered him to hear Angéle talk of re- 
turning to France before war broke out, 
for he realized that Germany would soon 
march into Poland. If Angéle wanted to 
see France, to act like a Frenchwoman, 
she should return to her people and help 
them in their time of crisis. Aunt Hannah 
encouraged the idea, all the time acting 
considerate and loving. She knew that 
if she could once get Angéle away from 
Tom, he would come back to the fold 
easily enough. Martin, of course, hoped 
for the separation so that he could have 
time to make Angéle love him. He knew 
that she could never win against his 
mother, and he sincerely felt that she 


and Tom were not suited to each other. 

When Church officials failed to hurry 
dispensation proceedings, Angéle fretted 
at the time lost. She even considered 
going by herself to France. Aunt Hannah 
tried to goad her into leaving alone, but 
she did not wish to hurt Tom just to 
please his mother. Tom kept promising 
Angéle that he would find a way to 
hurry matters, but she took little hope; 
fast action was not in his nature. 

Martin, too Irish to sign up with the 
British, prepared to leave to join the 
French army. Angéle even wished that 
she were a man so that she would have 
to go back to France. Then the issue 
would be clear, not muddled in emotion- 
al reactions. Before he left, Martin told 
Angéle again that he loved her. He told 
her too that she did not really love his 
brother, that she was too strong a person 
to love anyone as weak as Tom. He 
warned her that Hannah would win, 
that she would never let Tom go. Martin 
begged her to return to France with him 
the next day. Although she rejected the 
plan, Angéle thanked Martin for his 
honesty and allowed him to kiss her 
goodbye. 

In the meantime Hannah made her 
final play for Tom. Pretending to feel 
sorry for Angéle because she was so torn 
between Tom and France, she told him 
that Angéle and Martin were the same 
kind, that Martin was desperately in 
love with his cousin. She said also that 
Angéle had fallen in love with Tom 
because he was attractive and because 
she thought that he and Martin were 
much alike. Although it hurt her to tell 
him, Hannah declared, she knew that 
Angéle would never be happy with Tom 
in Ireland, and it was only the girl’s 
sense of obligation that made her stick 
to her promise. Hannah, knowing that 
she could handle that problem when she 
got to it, played too on the suitability of 
Norrie O'Byrne. 

Shortly after his talk with his mother 
Tom saw Martin and Angéle kissing 
goodbye. He thought then that his mother 
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had been right, as usual. He went to 
Angéle, released her from her betrothal 
to him, and apologized for being a selfish 
fool in taking her love. Angéle knew then 
that she was beaten. She told Tom that 
she really loved him but that she realized 
their marriage would never work out. It 
was futile to try to make him see his 


THE LAST OF 
Type of work: Novel 
Author: Johan Bojer (1872-1959) 
Type of plot: Regional realism 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Norwa 
First published: 1921 


Principal characters: 


mother as she really was. 

Angéle also told Aunt Hannah why 
she was leaving—that she did love Tom 
but knew she could never fight the bond 
or restore Tom’s confidence in himself. 
She went away with Martin, to return 
for good to France, and left Tom lost 


forever, the silver cord unbroken. 


THE VIKINGS 


KnistAver Myran, owner of the fishing boat Seal 


Lars, his son 
Exezeus Hytta, 
Henry RaBBen, 
KaneELes Gomon, and 


Arnr Awson, fishermen with Kristaver 
Peter Suzansa, owner of the Sea-fire 
Jacos DaMntt-ALL-wITH-A LIMP, owner of the Sea-bird 


Critique: 

The Last of the Vikings tells the story 
of a Lofoten fisherman, Kristaver Myran, 
as simply as Knut Hamsun tells the story 
of Isak, the farmer and builder in Growth 
of the Soil. Both types are obsolete in 
the modern world since the fisherman 
now goes to sea in a motor-driven ship 
and the farmer has little new land to 
break to his plow, but both characters 
are powerfully drawn. It is hard to for- 
get the rigors of the Lofoten fishing sea- 
son after reading about Kristaver and 
his crew. The novel is as simple in de- 
sign and style as it is compelling in its 
co of people, local in time and place, 

ut universal in their qualities of cour- 
age and endurance. 


The Story: 

When Kristaver Myran brought home 
his own Lofoten boat, his oldest son Lars 
was tall and strong enough to join the 
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next fishing trip to the islands off the 
coast of Norway. Lofoten men thought 
of their boats as descendants of dragon- 
prowed Viking ships, and Lars dreamed 
that he was an early Norseman who 
would do battle when the time came to 
sail north. 

Kristaver had bought the Seal cheaply 
at auction, though even that low price 
was more than he could pay without 
guarantors. People said he must want to 
die early, to have bought that boat which 
had capsized during the last three winters. 
Kristaver was sure he could tame her. 

His crew consisted of Lars; Elezeus 
Hylla, a brother-in-law; Henry Rabben, 
who was always combing his beard; 
Kaneles Gomon, boyish except for his 
yellow mustache; and Amt Awson, a 
shoreman who had never before sailed 
on a Lofoten boat. The boats to travel 
with them were Peter Suzansa’s Sea-fire, 
Translated by Jessie Muir. By pees of the 
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Andreas Ekra’s Storm-bird, and Jacob 
Damnit-all-with-a-limp’s Sea-bird. Kris- 
taver has some trouble keeping the Seal 
up with the other boats as they sailed 
through the fjord to the open sea. As 
he and the rest lay in the long bunk on 
deck after their first day’s sailing, he 
slept, but even in sleep he was working 
on his problem. Half-awake, he got up 
and moved some of the cargo back a few 
yards. The next day the boat, in better 
humor, pleased Kristaver’s crew as she 
plowed steadily past the other boats. For 
days they sailed through the snow and 
anchored at night. The men began to 
look alike, snow-covered, and to learn 
to stand wind and cold. 

As they passed Helgeland, the Nord- 
land boats came out to join them. Soon 
the waters were covered with sailing ships 
and a few steamers. Held over by the 
weather at Bodé, Jacob was nearly killed 
in a fight. Henry Rabben carried him 
on board and the next. day Jacob was 
sailing along with the rest. Whenever the 
Southlanders met the Nordlanders, there 
was likely to be a fight in which every- 
body joined. 

One day, across the West Fjord, they 
sighted Lofoten, a long chain of snow- 
streaked mountains. At the foot of the 
mountain wall lay the fishing station 
from which rose the odor of fish-oil, pitch, 
and fish. Peter’s crew and Kristaver’s 
were to share a hut there for the winter. 

When the Inspector raised the signal- 
flag for the first sea-going day, everybody 
was ready to head for the banks. It was 
a great day when they first put out the 
nets. Each man knew that only plenty 
of cod in those nets could make it worth 
while to bear the wind, snow, and sea 
for months in that frozen place. The first 
day’s catch was poor, and the men were 
discouraged when bad weather kept them 
imprisoned at the station. They slept all 
day. When it was time for supper, each 
man went to his own chest to take out 
the flat bread, cheese, and butter his own 
wife or mother had put in for him; the 
fishermen felt that they were paying a 


short visit home. After the storm they 
found their nets torn and tangled; a 
bad beginning. 

When the cod came, there was no 
time for rest. The men pulled on their 
nets and filled their boats until they lay 
far down in the water. There was hardly 
time to rest after cleaning the fish before 
Kristaver had the men out for the next 
day’s fishing. Even with their big woolen 
gloves, their hands were rubbed raw, and 
ice clung to their clothes. But, with four- 
teen hundred cod in a day, each man 
figured he would be wealthy by spring. 
They worked until Saturday night, when 
they dropped into a heavy sleep that 
lasted until dark on Sunday. Then, rous- 
ing themselves, they called for “Melja,” 
a dish fit for a wedding. They broke flat 
bread, put boiled fish-liver over it, then 
grated goat’s milk cheese, and long 
streams of treacle. They had lived: on 
coffee and bread for so long they could 
not get enough “Melja,” and Henry Rab- 
ben had to make more and more for 
them. 

Lars was not yet a full-fledged Lofoten 
man; he was a “scaurie” until he stood 
treat. To save him embarrassment, his 
father gave him money to buy French 
brandy for all who came to the hut. Then 
he could hold up his head among the 
fishermen. 

As the fishing slackened, the men be- 
gan to wonder whether this would be 
a golden year after all. After weeks passed 
with no cod running, Kristaver listened 
to the inner voice that had led him right 
before; this time it told him to turn east. 
He spoke to Peter about it and then led 
his men silently down to the Seal at 
night to row away. As dawn came, they 
saw a host of boats coming out of harbors, 
all hurrying as though they had news 
of fish. Then they saw a whale spouting. 
Where there is a whale, there are herring; 
where there are herring, there are cod. 

After the whale had been driven into 
a fjord, trouble began because the steam- 
ers came and blocked the entrance to 
keep the fishermen out. The fishermen, 
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seeing shoals of fish just inside the fjord, 
were frantic to get them. The cod were 
gold just outside their reach. Men can- 
not stand back under such circumstances, 
and so they began to fight the men on 
the steamers. Driven back by streams 
of boiling water from hoses, the fisher- 
men were about to give up when Kaneles 
swam under the steamer and came up 
on the other side to turn the hoses on 
the steamer men. Then the fight started 
all over the ships until the fishermen 
drove their little boats past the steamers. 
Soon the fjord was packed with boats. 
The fish were so thick that nets filled 
immediately, but the boats were so close 
that the nets fouled. Not until the next 
day, when the Inspector brought law 
into the fjord, could the fishermen pull 
in their nets. Then Arnt came into his 
own. He built a cabin on the shore so 
that Kristaver’s men would not freeze 


while they slept at night. Elezeus was 
nearly frozen that first night and he never 
recovered, but Henry Rabben gave him 
the sacrament and he died in peace. 

Sailing back to the fishing station, the 
Seal heeled over in a storm. Kaneles was 
knocked unconscious, but Kristaver held 
him while the others clung to the keel. 
Peter Suzansa, in the Sea-fire, was swept 
by them in the storm. Jacob Damnit-all- 
with-a-limp was able to tack around and 
drive his boat over the keel while his 
own men pulled in the survivors, all 
but Kaneles. 

When his boat was recovered after the 
storm, Kristaver put his new mast four 
inches farther aft than it had been be- 
fore. After that he was able to make her 
stand up. When he sailed home in the 
fair spring winds, he felt that she was 
a Viking ship and he a chieftain. 


THE LATE MATTIA PASCAL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Luigi Pirandello (1867-1936) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Italy 

First published: 1904 


Principal characters: 


Marra Pascat, a young Italian 

Rosertro Pascat, his brother 

Romixpa Pzscarong, Mattia’s wife 
Matacna, manage” of the Pascal estates 
Apriana, a young girl in love with Mattia 


Critique: 

Outside of Italy, Pirandello has been 
much better known for his dramas than 
for his novels, although his fiction has 
always been highly regarded in his native 
land. In this particular case, part of the 
plot of the novel was also used in a play, 
as the first part of the novel formed the 
basis for Pirandello’s Sicilian comedy, 
Liola. When the nove] appeared, some 
critics objected to it, saying that the ac- 
tion was impossible in terms of real life. 


THE LATE MATTIA PASCAL b Lule Pirandello. Translated by Arthur Livingston. B 
irandello. Copyright, 1923, by E. P. Dutton & 


of Robert Lantz and the estate of 


igi 
newed. All rights reserved. 


In 1921, Pirandello wrote a preface tu 
the book in which he pointed out that 
a similar happening had actually occurred 
in Buffalo, New York, in that same year. 
He went on to state that it was his opin- 
ion this type of criticism should not be 
used in evaluating a work of the creative 
imagination; he said that the novel, like 
any other medium of art, dealt not with 
individuals but with mankind and all of 
the incidents and individuals which make 


permission 
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up the total composite of man. He felt 
that the illusion of the present might 
very possibly be the reality of the future. 


The Story: 

As boys, Mattia Pascal and his brother 
Roberto lived an easy life with their 
wealthy widowed mother. While the 
boys were growing up, however, the for- 
tune their merchant father had left them 
was gradually acquired by a dishonest 
man named Malagna, to whom the moth- 
er confided all her business affairs. One 
by one the farms and city property be- 
longing to the Pascals were mortgaged 
and then sold. Everyone except the wid- 
ow Pascal realized how dishonest Ma- 
lagna was. Her confidence in her agent 
enabled him to rob her of everything over 
a period of many years. 

When he was in his teens, Mattia Pas- 
cal fell in love with a beautiful young 

irl, Romilda Pescarone. Unfortunately 
For the affair, Malagna, whose two wives 
had failed to give him any children, had 
his eye on Romilda for himself. A bad 
situation developed when Romilda be- 
came pregnant; her mother, a termagant 
who seized any opportunity to improve 
her position, saw a chance to capitalize 
on the evil. She advised Romilda to take 
Malagna as her lover and let him think 
the child was his. The mother thought 
that he would be so happy to have his 
impotence seemingly disproved that he 
would at least make Romilda, her moth- 
er, and the child very comfortable. 

Although Romilda told Malagna the 
truth, the two kept the whole affair a se- 
cret. Malagna’s wife discovered, through 
Mattia Pascal, what had happened. In 
revenge on her husband, whom she had 
suspected of playing her false, she in turn 
became pregnant by Mattia. The hus- 
band, realizing what had happened as 
soon as his wife told him of her preg- 
nancy, was furious. In his anger he re- 
fused to help Romilda, saying it was bad 
enough that he should be compelled to 
support one of Mattia Pascal’s bastards. 
In a way the prospect pleased him, for 


the Pascal fortune he had stolen would 
now go eventually to Mattia’s child by 
Malagna’s wife. 

Mattia and Romilda were married, but 
their marriage was a most unhappy one. 
Because Malagna had foreclosed on the 
last bit of property owned by the Pas- 
cals, the newlyweds and Mattia’s moth- 
er were forced to move into the hovel 
owned by Romilda’s mother. Mattia’s 
aunt finally took pity on his mother and 
took her away, but Mattia, who was un- 
able to find a job, and his wife continued 
to live with his shrewish mother-in- 
law. Their situation was relieved some- 
what by Mattia’s success in getting a po- 
litical appointment as the caretaker at a 
municipal library in the town. The post 
was a sinecure; Mattia spent most of his 
time reading and catching rats that in- 
fested the place. 

Mattia’s mother and his child both 
died suddenly and within a day of one 
another. A few days after his mother’s 
burial Mattia received several hundred 
lire from his brother, who had married 
into a rich family. The funeral expenses 
were already paid for and Mattia put the 
money away. One day he suddenly de- 
cided to travel. He took the money his 
brother had sent and went to Monte 
Carlo. There he won a fortune. Although 
he lost most of it again, he stopped play- 
ing after seeing the corpse of a destitute 
young gambler who had shot himself. 

On his way home with the eighty-two 
thousand lire he had won, Mattia read 
in a newspaper an account of his death 
and burial. The people in his village, it 
appeared, had discovered a body some 
days after his secret departure, and his 
relatives had identified it as his. When 
the shock of the story wore off, Mattia 
realized how lucky he was: he had been 
released suddenly from an unhappy mar- 
riage and a mountain of debts; in addi- 
tion, he had enough money in his pockets 
to live comfortably for many years. 

Instead of going back to his native vil- 
lage, Mattia went to Rome and assumed 
a new identity. He shaved off his beard, 
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had his hair cut shorter, and called him- 
self Adriano Meis. ‘The only part of his 
appearance he could not change was a 
crossed eye; to disguise that identifying 
characteristic, he began wearing dark 
glasses. 

As Adriano Meis, Mattia rented a room 
in a private home and spent his days 
walking and reading. But he gradually 
discovered that his lack of a past was 
bothersome; he hated to live a literal lie. 
He discovered also that without an of- 
ficial record, any proof of identity, he was 
limited in his activities. He could not 
even buy a dog, lest he get into trouble 
in buying a license for it. At the same 
time he could not afford to have his real 
identity become known because he 
would be sent to prison for deserting his 
wife and evading his debts. Most dis- 
couraging of all, he fell in love with the 
daughter of his landlord, a girl named 
Adriana. He could not marry her, how- 
ever, for he could not prove his own ex- 
istence. His life was that of a shadow in 
the world of men. 

The circumstance which finally con- 
vinced him that he could not go on mas- 
querading as Adriano Meis was the theft 
of twelve thousand lire by his landlord’s 
son-in-law. Everyone knew that the man 
had taken the money, but the victim was 
unable to go to the police, for fear they 
would investigate him and ask embar- 
rassing questions. When he did not go 
to the police, everyone became suspicious, 
even the girl who loved him. Mattia took 
his money one evening and wandered 


about town while he tried to decide what 
to do with himself. He realized that his 
position was untenable;. he could not go 
on living as he had. 

As he was about to leap into the river 
and commit suicide, Mattia had a bril- 
liant idea. Deciding to die as Adriano 
Meis and return to his identity as Mattia 
Pascal, he left his hat and other evidence 
to make it seem as if Adriano Meis had 
jumped into the river. Within a day or 
two the newspapers carried accounts of 
the suicide of Adriano Meis. Quite hap- 
py to regain his original identity, Mattia 
went to visit his brother Roberto. At his 
brother’s home Mattia learned that Ro- 
milda had married a childhood sweet- 
heart and had had a child. Mattia was 
even more disconcerted to learn that he 
would have to take his wife and her 
mother back again. According to the law, 
his return from the dead voided the sec- 
ond marriage. 

Disturbed by that news, Mattia re- 
turned to his native village. There he 
found his wife and her new husband 
quite happy and his hateful mother-in- 
law alive. In spite of the law they all 
decided that it was best for the current 
arrangements to continue, and so Mattia 
relinquished unofficially his marital rights 
and responsibilities. He found himself 
some rooms in the village and lived there 
quietly, spending his days reading and 
preparing an account of his strange ad- 
ventures, a story which was to be pub- 
lished after what he termed his third 
and final death. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Semihistorical romance 
Time of plot: Mid-sixteenth century 
Locale: ‘The Scottish Border 

First published: 1805 


Principal characters: 


Lapy Buccreucn, widow of the Lord of Branksome 


Mancaret, her daughter 


Tue Master or Buccreucn, her son 
Lorp Cranstoun, Margaret's lover 
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Sm Witt1am oF Derorame, a knight in Lady Buccleuch’s service 
Tue Dwarr, an evil magician 
THE Guost oF Micuazt Scorr, a wizard 


Critique: 

As Scott himself tells us in his intro- 
duction to The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
his purpose was to describe the manners 
and the scenery of the Scottish Border 
country during the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He was concerned more 
with these than he was with the story it- 
self and often left the narrative for sev- 
eral stanzas in order to portray customs of 
the Scottish clans. As in his other metrical 
romances, Scott had here the touch of the 
artist; the scenes he painted are as real to 
us as if we were seeing them for ourselves. 
Scott’s ability to tell a picturesque, rous- 
ing story in verse is almost as great as his 
achievement in the novel. 


The Story: 


As an old minstrel, the last of his kind, 
wandered through the country, he was 
treated kindly by a duchess at whose man- 
sion he asked food and shelter. Later he 
rewarded her by singing a song of days 
gone by. This is the tale he sang: 

Bold Lord Buccleuch had been killed 
in battle with the English, but his widow 
and children were well protected in their 
castle at Branksome by a group of brave 
knights who had followed their dead 
leader. Although a truce had been de- 
clared, there were skirmishes between the 
English and the Scots throughout the 
Border country. 

The widow, Lady Buccleuch, was the 
daughter of a magician; before he died he 
had taught her to talk with the spirits. 
One night she heard the spirits predicting 
that the stars would show no favor to 
Branksome castle until pride should die 
and make love free. Lady Buccleuch 
knew this omen was meant for her, for 
her daughter Margaret loved the young 
Lord Cranstoun, who had fought against 
Lord Buccleuch. But Lady Buccleuch 
swore that Margaret should never wed a 
foeman, no matter what the spirits might 


say. She sent William of Deloraine to 
Melrose Abbey, there to secure the 
mystic book of Michael Scott, a wizard 
long dead and buried in the abbey crypt. 
She ordered William of Deloraine not to 
look into the book on peril of his life. 

The monk at the abbey, although 
he quavered at the request made by 
Deloraine, obeyed without question Lady 
Buccleuch’s command. Leading him dee 
into the vaults, he took the knight to the 
wizard’s tomb. Deloraine, bravest of 
knights in battle, shivered with dread as 
he looked at the body of the magician. 
The man lay as if he had not been dead a 
day, and when the knight took the book 
from his hand, he seemed to frown. As 
Deloraine left the vault, he heard noises 
like the laughter and sobbing of fiends. 

On the same day, while Deloraine 
went to the abbey, Margaret slipped out 
of the castle to meet her lover, Lord 
Cranstoun. Cranstoun was accompanied 
by a Dwarf, who had some time before 
attached himself to Cranstoun and now 
would not leave his side. Since the 
Dwarf served him well, Cranstoun had 
ceased his efforts to rid himself of the 
little page. The Dwarf warned the lovers 
of the approach of a horseman. The 
traveler was Deloraine, returning from his 
mission, and while Margaret fled, the two 
knights battled. Deloraine was seriously 
wounded. Cranstoun ordered the Dwarf 
to take Deloraine to Branksome Hall so 
that his wounds could be properly tended. 
The Dwarf found the book but could not 
open it until after he had smeared the 
cover with the blood of Deloraine, who 
was almost an infidel. While he was read- 
ing one of the spells described in the 
book, an unseen hand struck him on the 
cheek and knocked him to the ground. 
The book snapped shut and could not be 
opened again. The Dwarf, hiding it 
under his cloak, proceeded to Branksome 
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Hall with the wounded Deloraine. 

At the castle the Dwarf spied the young 
Master of Buccleuch. Changing himself 
and the boy into dogs, he led the child 
into the woods. There, after they had re- 
sumed their real shapes, the child was 
captured by the English soldiers patrol- 
ling the Border. At the castle his absence 
was not known, for the Dwarf returned 
there and, taking the child’s shape, made 
mischief for everyone. Lady Buccleuch, 
busy tending the wounds of her faithful 
Deloraine, failed to notice the child’s 
strange behavior. 

Suddenly watchers in the castle sighted 
signal fires. Their meaning was clear; the 
English were gathering to attack the 
Scots. From the castle messengers were 
sent hurriedly to summon friendly clans 
of the Border to the defense of Branksome 
Hall. In the confusion the Dwarf, still in 
the form of the Master of Buccleuch, es- 
caped from the knight assigned to watch 
him. 

The English, arriving before the cas- 
tle, made their demands. They wanted 
Deloraine turned over to them, for they 
accused him of murdering the brother of 
one of their group. They also demanded 
that two hundred English knights be 

uartered in Branksome, to prevent the 
a a from making raids on the Eng- 
lish side of the Border. If these demands 
were not met, they declared, the castle 
would be stormed and the young heir of 
Buccleuch, who was held by the English, 
would be sent to the English court to 
serve as a page. 

Lady Buccleuch would not meet the 
demands. She could not send her faithful 
knight to his doom, though her deed 
might cost her her son, her castle, and per- 
haps her life. She proposed that Deloraine 
meet the brother of the slain man in com- 
bat and settle the dispute in that knightly 
fashion. The English leaders, refusing to 
accept these terms, were preparing to at- 
tack the castle when one of their number 
brought word that strong Scottish clans 
were approaching the castle. Fearful of a 


trap, the English agreed to accept the 


proposal for a settlement by mortal com- 
bat between the two knights concerned, 
or by the wronged man and a substitute 
for Deloraine should his wounds not be 
healed by the next day. Then English 
and Scots joined together in feasting and 
revelry until the time appointed for the 
combat. 

As the time approached, other knights 
argued over the right to represent 
Deloraine, who was still weak from his 
wounds. But at the last minute Deloraine 
appeared in full armor, ready to defend 
himself. The fighting was long and fierce, 
and both knights lost much blood before 
the Englishman fell wounded. Deloraine, 
standing triumphantly over his victim, 
did not remove his visor. Then the 
spectators saw with amazement that 
Deloraine was approaching from the 
castle. Quickly the supposed Deloraine 
was uncovered. In his place stood young 
Lord Cranstoun. He had stolen Delo- 
raine’s armor so that he might defend the 
home and save the brother of Margaret. 
At first Lady Buccleuch would not greet 
him, but at last she thought of the proph- 
ecy of the spirits and knew that she must 
forget pride and allow love to prevail. 
Yielding, she gave her daughter to the 
knight who had been her husband’s 
enemy. She also swore to herself that she 
would return the book to Michael Scott’s 
tomb. 

At the wedding feast the Dwarf con- 
tinued to make trouble. In order to undo 
the mischief he caused, all the minstrels 
sang songs of days gone past. As the last 
song died away, the banquet hall grew 
suddenly dark. A great flash of lightning 
streaked through the room and struck the 
Dwarf. The evil page was seen no more. 
Deloraine was terrified, for in the un- 
earthly light he had seen the shape of the 
dead wizard. Lady Buccleuch renounced 
forever the magic of her father, and all 
the knights made pilgrimages to pray for 
peace and rest for Michael Scott’s soul. 

Thus ended the song of the ancient 
minstrel. 
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LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale; Spain 


First published: 1553 
Principal character: 


LazaRILLo DE Tormgs, an adventurer 


Critique: 

This early work is the first of many 
picaresque tales. The Life of Lazarillo de 
Tormes antedates Cervantes, and LeSage 
in Gil Blas drew heavily on this entertain- 
ing story of a rogue. The narrator, in a 
series of brief sketches, gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the stratagems used by the poor 
merely to stay alive. Without a trace of 
self-pity he shows us the humorous side of 
continual penury and want. The tales are 
scarcely developed into a unified whole. 
This novel was once credited to the 
sixteenth-century writer, Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, but his authorship is now 
regarded as extremely doubtful. 


The Story: 

Lazarillo’s surname came from the 
peculiar circumstance of his birth. His 
mother happened to stay the night at the 
mill where his father was employed. 
Lazarillo was born on the mill floor just 
over the river Tormes, after which he was 
named. 

He had reached his ninth year when 
his father was caught taking flour from 
customers’ sacks. After being soundly 
punished, the father joined an army get- 
ting ready to move against the Moors. He 
became a mule driver for a gentleman 
soldier and was killed in action. 

Lazarillo’s mother opened an eating 
house near a nobleman’s estate. The 
widow soon made the acquaintance of 
Zayde, a colored groom who frequently 
visited them. At first Lazarillo was afraid 
of the black man, but he quickly learned 
that Zayde’s visits meant food and fire- 
wood. One consequence was a bit dis- 


pleasing: Lazarillo acquired a small, dark 
brother to look after. 

The nobleman’s steward began to miss 
horseshoes and brushes as well as other 
supplies. When he was asked directly 
about the thefts, Lazarillo told all he 
knew of Zayde’s peccadillos. Zayde was 
soundly flogged and boiling fat was 
poured on his ribs. Lazarillo’s mother, to 
avoid further scandal, set up a new eating 
house in a different neighborhood. 

When Lazarillo was Fairly well grown, 
his mother apprenticed him to a blind 
man who wanted a boy to lead him about. 
Though old, the blind man was shrewd 
and tough. As they were leaving the city, 
they passed by a stone bull. When the 
blind man told the boy to put his ear to 
the statue and listen for a peculiar noise, 
Lazarillo obeyed. Then the old man 
knocked the hoe head sharply against 
the stone, hard enough so his ears rang for 
three days. Lazarillo was forced to learn 
a few tricks for himself in order to survive. 

The blind man, when they squatted 
over a fire to cook a meal, kept his hand 
over the mouth of his wine jug. Lazarillo 
bored a tiny hole in the jug, and, lying 
down, let the liquid trickle into his 
mouth. Then he stopped up the hole with 
beeswax. But when the suspicious old 
man felt the jug, the wax had melted and 
he found the hole. Giving no sign, the 
next night he again put the jug in front of 
him and Lazarillo again lay down expect- 
ing to guzzle wine once more. Suddenly 
the blind man raised the jug and brought 
it down with great force in Lazarillo’s 
face. All the boy’s teeth were loosened. 
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On another occasion Lazarillo seized 
a roasting sausage from the spit and sub- 
stituted a rotten turnip. When the blind 
man bit into his supposed sausage he 
roared with rage and scratched the boy 
severely with his long nails. Resolved to 
leave his master, Lazarillo guided him to 
the shores of a brook. Telling the blind 
man he must run and leap, he placed his 
master behind a stone pillar. The old man 
gave a mighty jump, cracked his head 
on the stone, and fell down senseless. 
Lazarillo left town quickly. 

His next master was a penurious priest 
who engaged him to assist at mass. Un- 
fortunately, the priest watched the collec- 
tion box like a hawk, and Lazarillo had no 
chance to filch a single coin. For food, the 
priest allowed him an onion every fourth 
day. If it had not been for an occasional 
funeral feast, the boy would have starved 
to death. 

The priest kept his fine bread securely 
locked in a chest. Luckily, Lazarillo met a 
strolling tinker who made him a key. 
Then to avoid suspicion, he gnawed each 
loaf to make it ee as if rats had got into 
the chest. The alarmed priest nailed up 
the holes securely, but Lazarillo made 
new holes. Then the priest set numerous 
traps from which Lazarillo ate the cheese. 
The puzzled priest was forced to conclude 
that a snake was stealing his bread. 

Fearing a search while he was asleep, 
Lazarillo kept his key in his mouth vale 
he was in bed. One night the key shifted 
so that he was blowing through the key- 
hole. The resulting whistle awoke the 
priest. Seizing a club, he broke it over 
Lazarillo’s head. After his head had been 
bandaged by a kind neighbor, Lazarillo 
was dismissed. Thinking to find employ- 
ment in a larger city, he sought further 
fortune in Toledo. 

One night while his pockets were full 
of crusts he had begged on the city streets, 
a careless young dandy, a real esquire, 
engaged Lazarillo as a servant. Thinking 
himself lucky to have a wealthy master, 
Lazarillo followed him to a bare, mean 
house with scarcely a stick of furniture. 


After waiting a long time for a meal, the 
boy began to eat his crusts. To his surprise 
his master joined him. So the days went 
by, both of them living on what Lazarillo 
could beg. 

At last the esquire procured a little 
money and sent Lazarillo out for bread 
and wine. On the way he met a funeral 
procession. The weeping widow loudly 
lamented her husband and cried out that 
the dead man was going to an inhospita- 
ble house where there was no food or 
furniture. Thinking they were going to 
bring the corpse to his esquire’s house, 
Lazarillo ran home in fear. His master 
disabused him of his fear and sent him 
back on his errand. 

At last the master left town and 
Lazarillo was forced to meet the bailiffs 
and the wrathful landlord. After some 
difficulty he persuaded the bailiffs of his 
innocence and was allowed to go free. 

His next master was a bulero, a dealer 
in a indulgences, who was a most ac- 
complished rogue. Rumors began to 
spread that his indulgences were forged, 
and even the alguazil accused him pub- 
licly of fraud. The wily bulero prayed 
openly for his accuser to be een 
and forthwith the alguazil, falling down 
in a fit, foamed at the mouth and grew 
rigid. The prayers and forgiveness of the 
bulero were effective, however, and little 
by little the alguazil recovered. From that 
time on the bulero earned a rich harvest 
selling his papal indulgences. Lazarillo, 
now wise in roguery, wondered how the 
bulero worked the trick; but he never 
found out. 

Four years of service with a chaplain 
who ik water enabled Lazarillo to save 
a little money and buy respectable clothes. 
At last he was on his way to some stand- 
ing in the community. On the strength of 
his new clothes he was appointed to a 
government post which would furnish 
him an income for life. All business mat- 
ters of the town passed through his hands. 

The archpriest of Salvador, seeing how 
affluent Lazarillo had become, gave him a 
wife from his own household. The 
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woman made a useful wife, for the arch- 
priest frequently gave them substantial 
presents. Lazarillo’s wife repaid the holy 
man by taking care of his wardrobe. But 
evil tongues wagged, and the archpriest 
asked Lazarillo if he had heard stories 
about his wife. Lazarillo disclosed that he 
had been told that his wife had borne 
three of the archpriest’s children. The 
archpriest advised him sagely to think of 


his profit more and his honor less. So 
Lazarillo was content, for surely the arch- 
priest was an honorable man, 

Lazarillo was now so influential that it 
was said that he could commit any crime 
with impunity. His happiness increased 
when his wife presented him with a baby 
daughter. The good lady swore that it 
was truly Lazarillo’s child. 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


Type of work: Tale 

Author: Washington Irving (1783-1859) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: New York State 

First published: 1819-1820 


Principal characters: 


IcHaBop Crane, a schoolteacher 
Katrina Van TassEL1, a rustic heiress 
AsBraHAM VAN Brunt, known as Brom Bones 


Critique: 

Washington Irving, the first profes- 
sional writer in America, was by inclina- 
tion an amused observer of people and 
customs. By birth he was in a position 
to be that observer. Son of a New York 
merchant in good financial standing, he 
was the youngest of eleven children, sev- 
eral of whom helped him to take pro- 
longed trips to Europe for his health and 
fancy. He was responsible for two trends 
in American literature: one, toward the 
local color, legendary tale; the other, to- 
ward the historical novel. “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” belongs to the first 
trend. It was first published in Irving’s 
The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent., the book which established his 


reputation at home and abroad. 


The Story: 

Near Tarry Town on the Hudson is 
a little valley which, years ago, was the 
quietest place in the world. A drowsy in- 
fluence hung over the place and people 
so that the region was known as Sleepy 
Hollow, and the lads were called Sleepy 
Hollow boys. Some said that the valley 


was bewitched. True it was that marvelous 
stories were told there. 

The main figure to haunt the valley 
was one on horseback, without a head. 
Some said the specter was the apparition 
of a Hessian horseman who had lost his 
head to a cannon ball, but, whatever it 
was, it was often seen in the valley and 
adjacent countryside in the gloom of win- 
ter nights. The specter was known to all 
as the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hol- 
low. 

In the valley, years ago, there lived a 
schoolteacher called Ichabod Crane. He 
looked like a scarecrow because of his 
long, skinny frame and his snipe-like 
nose. 

As was the custom in that fertile Dutch 
countryside, he boarded with the parents 
of his pupils a week at a time. Fortunate- 
ly for him the Dutch larders were full 
and the tables groaning with food, for 
the schoolmaster had a wonderful appe- 
tite. He was always welcome in the coun- 
try homes because in small ways he made 
himself useful to the farmers. He was 


patient with the children, and he loved 
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to spend the long winter nights with the 
families of his pupils, exchanging tales 
of ghosts and haunted places while ruddy 
apples roasted on the hearths. 

Ichabod believed heartily in ghosts, 
and his walks home after an evening of 
tale-telling were often filled with fear. 
His only source of courage at those times 
was his voice, loud and nasal as it made 
the night resound with many a psalm 
tune. 

The schoolteacher picked up a little 
odd change holding singing classes. 
In one of his classes he first became aware 
of a plump and rosy-cheeked girl named 
Katrina Van Tassel. She was the only 
child of a very substantial farmer, and 
that fact added to her charms for the 
ever-hungry Ichabod. Since she was not 
only beautiful but also lively, she was a 
great favorite among the lads in the 
neighborhood. 

braham Van Brunt was Katrina's 
favorite squire. The Dutch first short- 
ened his name to Brom, and then called 
him Brom Bones when he became known 
for the tall and powerful frame of his 
body. He was a lively lad with a fine 
sense of humor and a tremendous amount 
of energy. When other suitors saw his 
horse hitched outside Katrina’s house on 
a Sunday night, they went on their way. 
Brom Bones was a formidable rival for 
the gaunt and shaggy Ichabod. Brom 
would have liked to carry the battle into 
the open, but the schoolteacher knew bet- 
ter than to tangle with him physically. 
Brom Bones could do little but play prac- 
tical jokes on lanky Ichabod. 

The whole countryside was invited one 
fall evening to a quilting-frolic at Myn- 
heer Van Tassel’s. For the occasion Icha- 
bod borrowed a horse from the farmer 
with whom he was then living. The 
horse, called Gunpowder, was as gaunt 
as Ichabod himself, but the steed still had 
a fair amount of spirit. The two of them 
were a sight as they jogged happily along 
to the party. 

Ichabod was well pleased by every pros- 


pect he saw on the Van Tassel farm, the 
most prosperous holding for miles around. 
Perhaps Ichabod might be able to sell it 
and, with the proceeds, go farther west. 
It was a pretty picture he saw as he passed 
fields full of shocks of corn and pump- 
kins, granaries stuffed with grain, and 
meadows and barnlots filled with sleek 
cattle and plump fowls. 

The party was a merry one with many 
lively dances. Ichabod was at his best 
when he danced with Katrina. After a 
time he went out on the dark porch with 
the men and exchanged more Sleepy 
Hollow ghost stories. But the food was 
best of all. Ichabod did credit to all the 
cakes and pies, meats and tea. 

After the others left, he tarried to pay 
court to Katrina, but it was not long be- 
fore he started home crestfallen on the 
gaunt Gunpowder. All the stories he had 
heard came back to him, and as he rode 
along in the darkness he became more 
dismal. He heard groans as the branches 
of the famed Major André tree rubbed 
against each other. He even thought he 
saw something moving beneath it. 

When he came to the bridge over 
Wiley’s Swamp, Gunpowder balked. The 
harder Ichabod urged him on, the more 
the horse bucked. Then, on the other 
side of the marsh, Ichabod saw something 
huge and misshapen. 

The figure refused to answer him when 
he called. Ichabod’s hair stood straight 
on end. Because it was too late to turn 
back, however, the schoolmaster kept to 
the road. The stranger—it looked like a 
headless horseman, but it seemed to hold 
its head on the pommel—kept pace with 
him, fast or slow. Ichabod could not 
stand going slowly and he whipped Gun- 
powder to a gallop. As his saddle loos- 
ened, he nearly lost his grip, but he 
hugged the horse around the neck. He 
could not even sing a psalm tune. 

When he reached the church bridge, 
where by tradition the headless specter 
would disappear in a flash of fire and 
brimstone, Ichabod heard the horseman 
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close in on him. As he turned to look, the 
spirit threw his head at him. Ichabod 
tried to dodge, but the head tumbled him 
into the dust. 

In the morning a shattered pumpkin 
was found near the bridge. Gunpowder 
was grazing at the farmer's gate nearby. 
But Ichabod was never seen in Sleepy 


Hollow again. In the valley they say that 
Brom Bones, long after he had married 
the buxom Katrina, laughed heartily 
whenever the story was told of the horse- 
man who had thrown his head at the 
schoolteacher during that ghostly mid- 
night pursuit. 


LEGEND OF THE MOOR’S LEGACY 


Type of work: Tale 

Author: Washington Irving (1783-1859) 
Type of plot: Folklore 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Granada, Spain 

First published: 1832 


Principal characters: 


Pepro Gn, called Perecin, a water carriet 


His Wrez 
A MoortsH SHOPKEEPER 


PEpRILLO Pepruco, a prying barber 


Tue ALCADE 
A ConsTABLE 


Critique: 

In 1829, during his first visit to Spain, 
Washington Irving lived for three months 
in the Alhambra, the historic fortress 
from which the Moors had been expelled 
by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. 
Irving’s interest in Spanish history and 
legend appears in many of his writings, 
but his Spanish material received its most 
finished form in The Alhambra, pub- 
lished in 1832. The book, a collection 
of stories drawn from actual history and 
from folk imagination, includes the well- 
known “Legend of the Moor’s Legacy.” 
Like the more familiar “Rip Van Winkle” 
and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
this tale shows Irving’s love of the pic- 
turesque and his interest in the fantastic 
and legendary stories of many lands. The 
combined qualities of reverie, genial hu- 
mor, and romantic imagination made him 
a perfect writer of traveler’s tales. This 
legend undoubtedly goes back beyond its 
Spanish origins to the unknown story- 
tellers of The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 


tainments. 


The Story: 

In the Square of the Cisterns, fronting 
the royal palace in the fortress of the 
Alhambra, was a deep Moorish well of 
clear, cold water. So famous was the well 
throughout all Granada that to it re- 
paired water carriers from every quarter 
of the city, some bearing great earthen 
jars on their own sturdy shoulders, oth- 
ers, more prosperous, driving donkeys 
similarly burdened. The well was also a 
great place for meeting and gossip. Each 
day housewives, lazy servants, beggars— 
idlers of every age and condition—gath- 
ered on the stone benches to talk over 
the doings of their neighbors and to ex- 
change rumors which were afloat in the 
city. 

Among the carriers who drew water from 
the ancient well of the Alhambra there was 
once a strong-backed, bandy-legged little 
fellow named Pedro Gil, called Peregil for 
short. He had begun his trade with only 
a single water jar, but since no one in 
all Granada was more industrious than 
he, it was not long before he was able to 
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purchase a donkey to do his carrying for 
him. All day long he trudged the streets 
calling his wares, and for every woman, 
old or young, he had a merry smile and 
a pleasing compliment. It was not sur- 
prising that everyone thought him the 
happiest of men. But Peregil’s heart was 
often heavy and sad. He had a brood of 
ragged children who were ravenous as 
young birds, so that it was all he could 
do to fill their mouths with food. His 
wife, grown slatternly and fat, nagged 
poor Peregil even while she spent his 
hard-earned money for fripperies they 
could not afford. Subdued to patience by 
his matrimonial yoke, Peregil made the 
best of things and concealed his frequent 
dejection with merry quips and songs. 

Late one summer night he made one 
last trip to the well in hopes of adding 
to his small store of coppers for meat to 
put in the Sunday pot. He found the 
square empty except for a stranger in 
Moorish dress. When the man said that 
he was a traveler taken suddenly ill, 
Peregil, touched with compassion, gave 
the stranger a ride back to the city on his 
donkey. On the way the man confessed 
that he had no lodgings in the town, and 
he asked that he be allowed to rest un- 
der Peregil’s roof. He promised that the 
carrier would be well repaid. 

Peregil had little desire to deal in this 
manner with an infidel, but in the kind- 
ness of his heart he could not refuse aid 
to the stranger. Ignoring his wife’s pro- 
tests, the carrier spread a mat in the cool- 
est part of his hovel for the sick man. 
Before long the Moor was seized with 
convulsions. Knowing that his end was 
near, he gave Peregil a small sandalwood 
box and told him that it contained the 
secret to a great treasure. He died before 
he could reveal the nature of the secret. 

Peregil’s wife, afraid that the body 
would be found in their house and that 
they would be charged with murder, 
railed at her husband for his folly. Equal- 
ly disturbed, the carrier tried to mend 
matters by taking the dead Moor, under 


cover of darkness, to the bank of the 
river and there burying it. 

Now it happened that Peregil lived 
opposite to a barber named Pedrillo 
Pedrugo, whose greatest pleasure was to 
spy on his neighbors and tattle their af- 
fairs. Having seen Peregil arriving with 
the Moor, he was still on watch when 
the carrier took away the body of the 
dead man. Following stealthily, he spied 
on the secret burial. Early the next morn- 
ing he hurried off to the alcalde, who was 
one of his daily customers, and told 
what he had seen. 

The alcalde, who put so high a value 
on justice that he sold it only for gold, 
sent a constable to bring Peregil before 
him. Frightened, the water carrier called 
upon the saints to witness his innocence 
and frankly related the whole story. 
When he produced the sandalwood box, 
the alcalde expected to find it filled with 
gold or jewels. Instead, it contained only 
a parchment scroll and the end of a wax 
taper. Disappointed, he returned the box 
to Peregil, but kept the carrier’s donkey 
to pay for the trouble the poor wretch 
had caused. 

At home, Peregil became so disgusted 
with his wife’s taunts over the loss of his 
donkey that he threw the sandalwood 
box to the floor. When the parchment 
rolled out, he picked it up and found 
on it some writing in Arabic. Curious to 
know what the meaning might be, he 
took it to a Moorish shopkeeper of his 
acquaintance. The Moor said that the 
scroll contained an incantation for the 
recovery of a treasure hidden under 
the Alhambra. 

At first Peregil was skeptical. Several 
days later, however, he heard loiterers by 
the well talking about a treasure supposed 
to be buried under the Tower of the 
Seven Floors in the old fortress. Once 
more he went to the Moor and proposed 
that they search for the treasure together. 
The Moor replied that the incantation 
was powerless without a magic candle to 
burn while the charm was being read. 
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Peregil said that tne taper was also in his 
possession. 

Later that night he and the Moor went 
secretly to the Tower of the Seven Floors 
and descended into the damp, musty 
vault beneath. There they lit the taper 
and the Moor began to read the words 
on the parchment. As he finished, the 
floor opened with a noise like thunder. 
Descending the steps thus revealed, they 
found themselves in another vault, where 
stood a chest and several great jars filled 
with gold coins and precious stones, over 
which two enchanted Moorish warriors 
stood guard. Amazed and fearful, they 
filled their pockets with valuables. Then 
they climbed the stairs and blew out the 
taper. The floor closed again with a pon- 
derous crash. 

Peregil and the Moor hoped to keep 
their secret safe, but the carrier could 
conceal nothing from his wife. She 
bought herself expensive clothing and 
put on so many fine airs that her neigh- 
bors became curious. One day the bar- 
ber saw her after she had decked herself 
with some of the jewels Peregil had 
found. Once more Pedrillo hurried to 
the alcalde to tell his story. The alcalde, 
convinced that Peregil had tricked him, 
ordered the trembling water carrier 
dragged into his presence. 

After Peregil’s story had been con- 
firmed by the Moor, the alcalde’s greed 
for gold became almost more than he 
could bear. That night, taking Peregil 
and the Moor with them as prisoners, 


the alcalde, the constable, and the prying 
barber went to the tower. With them 
they took the donkey Peregil had once 
owned. There in the vault the taper was 
lighted and the Moor read the incanta- 
tion. Again the floor rolled aside, reveal- 
ing the treasure vault beneath. The al- 
calde and his friends were too frightened 
to descend, but they ordered Peregil to 
bring up two immense jars filled with 
gold and gems and to strap them on the 
donkey which they had brought to carry 
away the spoils. When they learned that 
the vault also contained a chest filled 
with treasure, the alcalde, the constable, 
and the barber overcame their fears suf- 
ficiently to go down the stairs to secure 
the riches for themselves. After they had 
entered the lower vault, the Moor blew 
out the taper, and the floor closed over 
the men below, leaving them entombed 
in darkness. The Moor, assuring Peregil 
that such was the will of Allah, threw 
away the magic taper. 

Peregil and the Moor divided the treas- 
ure equally between them. A short time 
later the Moor returned to his native city 
of Tangier. Peregil, with his wife, his 
brood of children, and his sturdy donkey, 
went to Portugal, where his wife used his 
riches to make him a man of conse- 
quence, known to all as Don Pedro Gil. 
As for the greedy alcalde, the constable, 
and the prying barber, they remain un- 
der the Tower of the Seven Floors to 
this day. 


THE LEGEND OF TYL ULENSPIEGEL 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Charles Théodore Henri de Coster (1827-1879) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: The Low Countries 
First published: 1867 


Principal characters: 


Tyxz Uenspreczt, the wanderer 


Cxags, his father 
SoxTx1y, his mother 
Neztz, his wife 


Lamme Goepzak, his companion 
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KatTHELINE, a midwife 


Hans Dupzzez, Katheline’s betrayer 


Puixip, King of Spain 
Critique: 

The glorious adventures of Tyl Ulen- 
spiegel and Lamme Goedzak are well- 
known to readers of most countries of the 
world. De Coster’s book is a heroic epic 
based on folk legend and ee, a story 
complete with visions, high adventures, 
traitors, and heroes. Ulenspiegel was the 
spirit of his native land, and he had been 
born to deliver her from her oppressors. 
Always the parallel between him and 
King Philip is carefully drawn: Philip a 
destroyer and Ulenspiegel a savior. De 
Coster preserved the old legends of Flan- 
ders, and his account of the Flemish hero 
maintains its great popularity even today. 


The Story: 


Tyl Ulenspiegel was born with two 
marks, one the sign of a lucky star, the 
other the print of the devil’s finger. 
Katheline, the midwife, had a vision in 
which she saw Ulenspiegel as the in- 
carnated spirit of his native Flanders. At 
the same time Philip of Spain was born. 
In her vision Katheline saw Philip as the 
butcher of Flanders. She was afraid. 

As a boy Ulenspiegel roamed the fields 
of Flanders. His playmate was Nele, ille- 
gitimate daughter of Katheline the mid- 
wifé, But as the children played, glcom 
gathered over the lowlands. The father of 
Philip fished in the pockets of the people, 
and each day new edicts announced tor- 
ture and death for heretics. ‘The Inquisi- 
tion was beginning, and neighbor turned 
against neighbor in order to inherit half 
his possessions. Katheline was tortured as 
a witch on the complaint of a neighbor. As 
a result of this experience the poor woman 
went mad. 

Ulenspiegel, as a young man living by 
his wits, traveled into many lands. Some- 
times he was hard pressed to escape with 
his life, but his high spirit and great 
strength served him well. When he re- 
turned at last to his homeland he had to 
put his youthful follies behind him, for 


trouble had come to his family. Claes had 
been convicted of heresy on the testimony 
of a fishmonger who wanted to inherit 
part of his wealth. The good man was tor- 
tured and burned to slow death. Soetkin 
and Ulenspiegel wept, helpless to save 
him. Ulenspiegel took ashes from Claes’ 
heart and wore them in a bag around his 
neck after swearing aoe vengeance 
upon the murderers. Because Soetkin and 
Nele had hidden Claes’ money, the 
searchers looked for it in vain. Then 
Soetkin and Ulenspiegel were put to tor- 
ture, but although they were broken on 
the wheel and burned they would not re- 
veal their secret. Meanwhile Claes’ ashes 
beat against Ulenspiegel’s heart. 

In spite of their courage the money was 
lost. Mad Katheline told Hans, her evil 
lover, and Nele’s father, where the money 
was hidden. Hans and a friend robbed 
the widow and son of their inheritance. 
Then Hans, not knowing that mad Kathe- 
line watched him, killed his accomplice. 
Ulenspiegel, meeting the lying fish- 
monger, threw his enemy into the water. 
Philip, now King of Spain, robbed and 
murdered his people and the people of 
Flanders. 

After Soetkin died of her grief and her 
torture, Ulenspiegel vowed to avenge her 
and Claes and all of his loved homeland. 
Mad Katheline conjured up a vision from 
which Ulenspiegel learned that he could 
be avenged if he sought and found the 
Seven. Not knowing who the Seven were, 
he left Nele to seek them. With him went 
Lamme Goedazak, a fat buffoon seeking his 
wife, who had left him because she had 
been told by a monk to give up lusts of 
the flesh and enter a nunnery. Lamme 
drowned his grief in food and wine, but 
the ashes of Claes burned against Ulen- 
spiegel’s heart. Knowing no peace, he 
looked only for the Seven. 

He and Lamme joined the army of Wil- 
liam of Orange, leader of the forces against 
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Philip and the Inquisition.. They traveled 
over many lands, sometimes alone and 
sometimes with Prince William’s troops. 


Often they were in danger of death by tor- ' 


ture, but God protected them and kept 
them safe. Several times Lamme or Ulen- 
spiegel caught glimpses of Lamme’s wife, 
but Lamme could not catch up with her. 
The two friends saw much blood spilled, 
until they were weary of war and torture. 
Still Ulenspiegel looked for the Seven. 

Ulenspiegel served Orange well. In 
spite of all resistance, however, Philip 
conquered all of the Low Countries and 
the people suffered and starved. When 
Hans returned to Katheline for more 
money, the mad woman, not knowing 
what she did, accused him of witchery. 
He was tortured and condemned to slow 
death by fire. Katheline, too, was given a 
witch’s trial by water. Although she sank 
to the bottom, proving her innocence, the 
poor madwoman died three days later from 
the chill and the shock. 

Nele, now an orphan, left Flanders and 
traveled to Holland. There she saved the 
life of Ulenspiegel, who was on the gal- 
lows for accusing his commander of false 
promises. The two lovers were married. 
Together they traveled with Lamme, who 
continued to seek his wife. Still the rob- 
bery and killings went on, and still Ulen- 
spiegel searched for the Seven who could 
tel him how to avenge his family and save 
Flanders. William of Orange began to 
gain victories. Philip, enraged, demanded 
more and more bloodshed. 

Ulenspiegel was placed in command of 
a ship, with Lamme for his cook. After a 
battle in which Lamme was injured, they 
brought on board a captive monk who was 
fat and lustful. His torture was that he 
must eat all that Lamme prepared for him, 
seven times a day, and he must live in a 
cage just big enough to enclose his great 
bulk. Before Lamme could get the monk 
fat enough to burst, Lamme’s wound re- 
opened and in his delirious condition he 


had to bé tied to the ship so that he would 
not fall into the sea. 

One night Lamme’s wife came aboard 
the ‘ship, treated his wound, and cured it. 
He pursued her as she fled in her boat, 
caught her, and heard her story. A monk, 
the one whom Lamme had imprisoned in 
a cage, had preached to her and ordered 
her to give up lusts of the flesh and follow 
him. In her innocence she had deserted 
her husband and gone away with the 
monk, Lamme feared that she had given 
herself to the monk, but when he learned 
that she had not, he took her again as his 
wife. The two happy lovers left Ulen- 
spiegel and Nele and went to restore their 
lost home. 

After William of Orange lost his life, 
his son carried on the battle for liberty 
and the lowlands were soon freed. In a 
vision Nele and Ulenspiegel saw at last 
the Seven that were and the Seven that 
should be, if their native land was to be 
free. The Seven that were now were 
Pride, Gluttony, Idleness, Avarice, Anger, 
Envy, and Lust. In the vision Ulenspiegel 
was told to burn the Seven. When he 
burned them, they were reduced to ashes 
and blood ran. Then from Pride came 
forth Noble Spirit; from Gluttony, Ap- 
petite; from Idleness, Reverie; from 
Avarice, Economy; from Anger, Vivacity; 
from Envy, Emulation, and lastly from 
Lust sprang forth Love. Then a mighty 
hand hurled Nele into space and came 
again and hurled Ulenspiegel into space 
after her. Nele awoke from the vision, but 
Ulenspiegel lay as one dead for two days 
and two nights. When a priest passed by 
on the way to a burial, he ordered a grave 
dug that Ulenspiegel might be buried by 
the church. But Ulenspiegel rose up from 
the grave and threw off the dirt, for he 
knew that his motherland was free at last. 
The new Seven would be her salvation. 
He knew, too, that Nele was the heart and 
he was the spirit of the new Flanders, and 
that they could never die. 
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LETTERS FROM THE UNDERWORLD 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevski (1821-1881) 


Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
ime of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: St. Petersburg, Russia 
First published: 1864 
Principal characters: 
Tue Narrator 


Srmonov, his acquaintance from school days 
ZvERKOV, a young Russian officer 


Liza, a prostitute 


Critique: 

Letters from the Underworld, some- 
times called also Notes from Under- 
ground, is actually more than an extended 
and bitter prose fiction. The first part con- 
stitutes a philosophical statement; the sec- 
ond part is the morbid illustration from 
life of this statement. The “underworld” 
of the title apparently is the depths of 
degradation and humiliation to which the 
too acutely conscious human being can 
descend because of a perverse human 
quality, a factor which, according to 
Dostoevski, scientists will never neatly 
label. This quality resists fruition, com- 
pletion, and whatever we tend to call the 
normal state of happiness. Dostoevski’s ar- 
restingly paradoxical affirmation, in the 
first part of this work, of the stupendous 
force of individuality in human nature 
may provide consolation for the present- 
day man who feels that modern social 
forces are molding him more and more 
into an uncomfortable sameness with his 
neighbors. The book was written after 
Dostoevski’s return from exile in Siberia. 
It serves as an arrow to point the direction 
of his later novels. 


The Story: 

The Narrator, addressing an imaginary 
group of acquaintances, declared that 
after many years of life as a rude and spite- 
ful government official, and after many 
years as a recluse, he was not really bitter 
in his heart. Something perverse in him, 
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his acute consciousness, had led him to 
find pleasure in the pain of humiliating 
experiences. 

From experience, he advised against in- 
tellectual acuteness. The intellectual, 
when faced with revenge, surrounded 
himself with a legion of doubts; then he 
would crawl into his self-imposed rat’s 
nest and torture himself with petty spite. 
The direct man, in wreaking revenge, 
might with dispatch hit his head against a 
wall, but he would accept the wall. But 
the intellectual would not accept the wall. 
Indeed, he would feel responsibility for 
the presence of the wall. 

The Narrator declared that he had al- 
ways had to feign taking offense and that 
he had had, in the face of life’s transiency, 
to pretend to love. Life to him was a colos- 
sal bore. He could never avenge wrongs 
done him because the culprit, the culprit’s 
motives, and the very misdeed itself were 
all phantoms in his doubting intellect. 

Given another chance at life, he would 
have chosen a career of complete laziness, 
one in which he might have reveled 
among good and beautiful things. He de- 
clared that even if man knew absolutel 
what things in life were to his best “ 
vantage, he would perversely avoid these 
things. 

The Narrator advanced the idea that 
man may be destined for creativeness, and 
for this reason, conscious of his fate, he 
perversely practiced destruction to in- 
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dividuate himself. Perhaps man was fear- 
ful of completion, of perfection; perhaps 
he found final attainment distasteful: life 
consisted in the attaining, not in the at- 
tainment. He concluded his philosophical 
soliloquy by pointing out that conscious 
inertia was the ideal state. He provoca- 
tively insisted that he did not believe a 
word he had written, that he had written 
only because the written word seemed im- 
posing and dignified. He was oppressed 
by memories which were evoked by the 
fall of snow outside. 

At the age of twenty-four the Narrator 
had an inchoate character. He talked to no 
one. His intense self-consciousness caused 
him to be vain at one moment and self- 
loathing the next. He tried to look in- 
telligent and feared any eccentricity in 
himself. This acute awareness of self made 
him lonely, yet he felt superior to others. 
He became a recluse. He read voraciously 
and began to walk the streets at night. 

One night he saw a man thrown out of 
the window of a billiard parlor. In envy, 
he went into the parlor in the hope that 
he, too, might be thrown out. He was 
humiliated when an officer shoved him 
aside without noticing him. He returned 
the next night, but, morally fearful that 
all the fools in the parlor would jeer at his 
being thrown out, he did not enter. Dedi- 
cated to revenge, he followed the officer 
about for months. He learned the officer’s 
name and wrote a satirical novel in which 
the officer was the principal character. 
The novel was rejected; its style was out 
of date. 

Two years passed. He wrote a letter 
challenging the officer to a duel, but he 
did not mail the letter. Instead, he began 
to take regular walks along the river 
promenade, where he reveled in his re- 
sentment. One Sunday he was rudely 
pushed aside by the officer. Maddened at 
his weakness, he conceived the idea of not 
giving way next time. He gloated over his 
idea. He practiced pushing aside an im- 
aginary officer. His courage had failed him 
once, but he finally stood his ground when 
the officer tried again to push him aside. 


Actually, the officer did not notice him at 
all, but he was delirious with happiness 
in having gained back his self-respect. 

The Narrator now began to daydream. 
In his fantasies, he brought beauty and 
good to the world. During the fever pitch 
of his dream life, feeling the need of com- 
panionship, he visited his immediate su- 
perior, Anton, and sat in silence with 
Anton’s family for hours. 

He called on an old schoolmate, 
Simonov, and found Simonov planning, 
with two other old schoolmates, a farewell 
dinner for Zverkoyv, a fellow student of 
the direct, not too acutely-conscious type, 
whom he hated. Zverkov, a wealthy man, 
was successful in the army. The Narra- 
tor, greeted coldly by his boyhood acquain- 
tances, invited himself to the dinner party. 
The other young men agreed reluctantly; 
he was obviously not a favorite with them. 
Later he detested himself for consciously 
having opened himself up to humiliation, 
but secretly he rather enjoyed having dis- 
comfited his companions. 

The next day he dressed for the dinner 
with doubt and misgiving. He wanted to 
make a great impression; he wanted to 
eclipse the popular Zverkov. Yet he knew 
that he really did not want to do this 
either. He arrived too early and was 
humiliated by his wait. During the din- 
ner he antagonized everyone and drank 
incontinently. Having thoroughly de- 
graded himself, he offered conciliation 
and sought the love of his companions. 
When he apologized to Zverkov for insult- 
ing him, Zverkov humiliated him by aa 
ing that such as he could not possibly 
insult him. Filled with a wild, unreasona- 
ble intention of slapping Zverkov and 
fighting a duel with him, he followed the 
others to a brothel. 

Here, a young girl was brought into 
the parlor to him; he was pleased with the 
prospect of being repulsive to her. He 
slept off his drunkenness, awoke, and de- 
livered a bookish, insincere sermon to 
Liza, the prostitute, on the hazards of her 
profession. He was attitudinizing and he 
knew it to his shame. He told her of the 
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importance of human love, something 
about which he actually knew nothing. 
Liza, to prove to him that she was not en- 
tirely lost, showed him a love letter that 
she had received from a young gentleman. 
He gave her his address and left her. 
The next day he regretted having given 
Liza his address. He hated himself for his 
insincerity with her; he feared her com- 
ing. But she did not come. He imagined 
an idyllic relationship between himself 
and Liza. He would be her tutor and 
would mold her into a perfect creature. 
When Liza finally came, she was con- 
fused by the wretched conditions in the 


poor Narrator’s rooms. She said that she 
had left the brothel. Alarmed, he con- 
fessed his insincerity and declared that he 
had sought power over someone because 
he himself had been humiliated. Liza un- 
derstood his inner turmoil and took him in 
her arms. 

Liza’s intuition soon told her, however, 
that he was despicable and that he was in- 
capable of love. After she left his rooms, 
he ran after her to seek her forgiveness, but 
he never saw her again. He derived some 
consolation from the thought that her re- 
sentment of him would give her pleasure 
for the rest of her life. 


LIFE IN LONDON 


Type of work: Novel 

Author; Pierce Egan (1772-1849) 
Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: London 


First published: 1821 


Principal characters: 


CorinrHiAN Tom, a man of fashion 
Jerry Hawrtuorn, his cousin 


Bos Loctc, their friend 


Critique: 

Tom and Jerry is a title commonly 
given to Pierce Egan’s Life in London; 
or the Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom, accompanied by Lob 
Logic, the Oxonian, in their Rambles 
and Sprees Through the Metropolis. The 
book is a minor masterpiece. Any student 
of history who wishes to know of life in 
Regency London must read it, for it is the 
best single source of its kind. Pierce 
Egan, a sporting gentleman who observed 
keenly the life around him, put into his 
picaresque narrative a detailed account 
of boxing, cock fighting, masquerades, 
and taverns. In this work can be found 
much of the slang of the day—some of 
it still seems new—carefully explained in 
footnotes. At the time of publication the 
mnumerable puns added to the liveliness 
of the novel, but to most modern readers 


the plays on words are often obscure and 
they can be disregarded. Egan’s comic 
spirit made him a forerunner of Surtees 
and Dickens. 


The Story: 


Corinthian Tom, as he was later 
known, had been born into a rich famil 
with loving parents, who watched after 
his welfare and provided for his every 
want. As he grew older he was a little 
uneasy at their solicitude, for the gay life 
in the capital appealed to him; and he 
would have liked to savor life without 
restrictions of any kind. Gradually in- 
stances of the many different facets of 
London life came under his observation: 
the hungry man who counted the trees 
in St. James’s Park to while away the 
dinner hour; the rake who crossed the 
street to avoid his tailor; the pawnshop 
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customers. As Tom’s knowledge in- 
creased, his impatience to savor the whole 
of life became keener. 

He became very friendly with Bob 
Logic, a one-time student at Oxford. 
That merry fellow, with a comical face 
and an aptitude for puns, was rich, and 
he had already been orphaned. With no 
strictures of purse or parents, Bob’s life 
was one long prank. For a time Tom en- 
vied him. 

Tom’s mother died first, and when his 
father also passed away, Tom’s grief was 
genuine. With rare tact, Bob left him 
to face his sorrow alone, but after a 
decent wait he turned up again with his 
usual jests and puns. Tom then em- 
barked on the life he most desired un- 
der Bob’s shrewd tutelage. In short order 
Corinthian Tom was known at boxing 
matches, the society parades, the opera, 
and in slum dens. His career was crowned 
by the acquisition of the most desirable 
mistress in town, lovely and _ talented 
Catherine. As their connection became 
known, inevitably she was called Corin- 
thian Kate. 

His gay life was halted, temporarily, 
when Tom fell ill. He called in Doctor 
Pleas’em, a knowing doctor with the per- 
fect approach for gay young blades. Doc- 
tor Pleas’em prescribed a country rest for 
his weary patient. Searching through his 
invitations, Tom found one from an un- 
cle who lived at Hawthorn Hall, and im- 
mediately he set out to visit him. 

At the hall Tom met his young cousin 
Jerry, a strong and quick lad who was 
dazzled by his city relative. Soon country 
life worked its wonders, and on the last 
day of his stay Tom accompanied Jerry 
on a twenty-six mile fox hunt. Both 
young men were in at the kill. That after- 
noon, when an agreeable party met to 
say their farewells to Tom, it was de- 
cided that Jerry should return to London 
with his cousin to acquire a city polish. 

Jerry, much impressed by the appoint- 
ments of Corinthian House, was a will- 
ing pupil in learning social graces. The 
first step was to call in a good tailor. 


Tom’s man was Mr. Primefit, who was 
the most accomplished tailor in town. 
Mr. Primefit had built up his vast cus- 
tom by never pressing for a bill; in re- 
turn, the young blades never questioned 
the amount of a bill when they finally 
paid it. In his new clothes Jerry saw his 
first panorama of society when Tom took 
him riding in Rotten Row and Hyde 
Park. 

With Tom and Bob as guides, Jerry 
saw the gambler, the tradesman, the 
sharper—all decked in finery well beyond 
their purses. The lively Lady Wanton 
and her sister, Miss Satire, were attract- 
ed by Jerry’s fresh face and manly bear- 
ing. When Miss Satire made an unkind 
remark about Jerry’s lack of polish, Lady 
Wanton warmly defended Jerry. The 
most beautiful woman they saw was the 
dazzling Duchess of Hearts. With his 
happy felicity for knowing everyone, 
Tom introduced Jerry to her. Jerry was 
struck dumb: her lovely face, her intel- 
ligent eyes, her warm heart were too 
much for him to comprehend. 

Another person they met was Trifle, 
the thinnest and slightest dandy in Lon- 
don. To Jerry he seemed an absolute 
oddity. Then a calm older woman, warm 
of smile and respectable of appearance, 
drove by with three bewitching girls. 
Jerry hoped for an introduction to the 
charming family, for they spoke to Bob. 
But he learned that introductions were 
not in order; the woman, madam of a 
select bawdy house, was advertising three 
of her most recent acquisitions. 

Jerry’s rusticity wore off quickly. Eve- 
ry afternoon and evening Bob and Tom 
took him out. They attended gatherings 
of all sorts. One afternoon Tom proposed 
an evening visit to the theater. Jerry as- 
sented eagerly, but Bob begged off; the 
theater was a bit high-toned for him. 
That evening Tom and Jerry went to 
Drury Lane. There Tom took a quick 
look at the stage and a longer one at 
the audience. Seeing few friends, the 
two cousins went on to Covent Garden, 
where the company seemed more con- 
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genial. After a glance at the play, they 
ushed into the Saloon. Jerry was struck 
- the crowds of laughing girls who were 
so very friendly. ‘Tom had to tell him 
that the girls were on the lookout for 
customers. 

Although Jerry was reluctant to leave 
the Saloon, Tom induced him to visit a 
coffee house. There the raffish hangers- 
on decided to have a bit of fun with the 
two swells. In the fight that followed 
Tom and Jerry were acquitting them- 
selves well when the watch broke up the 
riot. Unfortunately, the cousins contin- 
ued to battle the watch. They were final- 
ly subdued and hauled off to jail. Re- 
leased on bail, they had to appear before 
a magistrate the next day. Their fine was 
supposed to pay the watch for the dam- 
age they had done. 

In turn Tom, Jerry, and Bob went to 
a boxing establishment, a fencing salon, 
the dog fights, the condemned yard at 
Newgate. A highlight was a masquerade 
supper at the opera. Jerry, attracted by a 
coquettish woman dressed as a nun, was 
importunate in trying to learn her name. 
Finally the nun wrote an acrostic to 
supply the information. With Bob’s help, 
Jerry finally learned that his companion 
had been Lady Wanton. 

Tom was reluctant for some time to 
introduce Corinthian Kate, but he finally 
arranged a meeting with her for Bob and 
Jerry. Kate, glad to see them, presented 
her very good friend Sue. Jerry was in- 
terested in analyzing the two women, 
both beautiful. Kate was  self-possessed 
and inclined to dramatic settings; an ac- 
complished belle. Sue seemed much 


warmer and more genuinely sympathetic. 
While Bob played the piano for them, 
Jerry and Sue had a pleasant téte-a-téte. 
Jerry was reluctant to leave. 

Tom arranged a special trip for the 
two ladies about which he was quite 
mysterious. He warned them to be 
dressed by eleven sharp, for the success 
of the trip depended on punctuality, and 
so the ladies were ready when Tom and 
Jerry called. They were whisked away 
in a cab to Carleton Palace. There the 
friends went through the succession of 
fine rooms and examined the appoint- 
ments at their leisure. 

One of their memorable jaunts was 
an evening spent among cadgers. Dis- 
guising themselves as beggars, they vis- 
ited a tavern frequented by professional 
alms takers, where they saw the crip- 
pled woman descend a ladder in a live- 
ly manner without her crutches. All 
manner of frauds came to light in that 
dismal gathering. 

But all pleasant excursions were draw- 
ing to an end; Bob was put in debtors’ 
prison. Although he was as merry as ever 
when Tom on Jerry went to see him, he 
did promise to put his affairs in better 
order, for he was confident he would 
soon be released. When Jerry caught a 
cold which he could not seem to get rid 
of, Doctor Pleas’em told him that he 
could not expect to lead such a life in- 
definitely, and he must return to Haw- 
thorn Hall for a rest. Then he could 
come back and plunge into London life 
once more. Vowing to be back soon, and 
asking Tom to give his best wishes to 
Sue, Jerry returned to the country. 


LIFE IS A DREAM 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Pedro Calderén de la Barca (1600-1681) 


Type of plot: Romantic melodrama 
Time of plot: Sixteenth cen 
Locale: Poland rij 
First presented: 1635 


Principal characters: 
Basi110, King of Poland 
SEcismunpo, his son 
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Astorro, Basilio’s nephew and a duke of Muscovy 
Estrexta, the infanta, Basilio’s niece 


Croratpo, a Polish general 


Rosaura, a Russian noblewoman disguised as a man 


Fire, her servant 
Critique: 

Before Calderén’s La vida es suefio was 
freely adapted by Edward Fitzgerald in 
1853, it had been known to most English 
and European readers through the me- 
dium of French translations from the 
original Spanish. In spite of their richness 
of imagination, however, Calderén’s plays 
are still little known outside the Spanish- 
speaking world. All of this playwright’s 
work has vigor and brilliance; in Life Is a 
Dream, for example, he used his Polish 
setting and period as freely as Shakespeare 
used the seacoast of Bohemia or the forest 
of Arden. There is also a Gothic quality 
in the mountain scenes which suggests the 
popular atmosphere of much eighteenth- 
century fiction, and there is considerable 
psychological insight into character as 
well. This play reveals‘admirably the per- 
sonality of its writer, who was a soldier, 
an ardent patriot, an artist, and a devout 
son of the Church. It has also been trans- 
lated as Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made 
Of. 


The Story: 

One night, in the wild, mountainous 
country between Poland and Russia, a 
Russian noblewoman, Rosaura, and her 
servant, Fife, found themselves in distress. 
Their horses had bolted, and they feared 
that they would have to make on foot the 
remainder of their journey to the royal 
court of Poland. Rosaura, for protection 
through that barbarous frontier country, 
was disguised as a man. 

Their weary way brought them at last 
to a forbidding fortress. There they over- 
heard a young man, chained to the door- 
way of the castle, deliver a heart-rending 
soliloquy in which he lamented the harsh- 
ness of his life. Rosaura approached the 
youth, who greeted her eagerly, with the 
excitement of one who had known little 


of sympathy or kindness during his brief 


span of years. At the same time he warned 
her to beware of violence. No sooner had 
he spoken these words than a shrill 
trumpet blast filled the night. Rosaura 
tossed her sword to the captive before she 
and Fife hid themselves among the rocks. 

Clotaldo, a Polish general and the 
keeper of the youth, galloped up to the 
young man. Seeing the sword in his 
prisoner's hand, he ordered his men to 
seek the stranger who must be lurking 
nearby. Apprehended, Rosaura explained 
that she and Fife were Russian travelers 
on their way to the Polish court and that 
they were in distress because of the loss of 
their horses. Fife inadvertently hinted that 
Rosaura was really a woman. But the 
sword interested Clotaldo most of all, for 
he recognized the weapon as one which he 
had owned years before and which he had 
left in the keeping of a young noblewoman 
with whom he had been deeply in love. 
He decided that Rosaura must be his own 
son, but, torn between his sworn duty to 
his king and his paternal obligation 
toward his supposed son, he decided at 
last to say nothing for the time being. The 
fact that Rosaura possessed the sword ob- 
ligated him to protect the travelers and to 
escort them safely through the mountains. 

Meanwhile, in King Basilio’s royal 
castle, the problem of succession to the 
Polish throne was to be decided. To this 
purpose, the king welcomed his nephew 
Astolfo and his niece Estrella, cousins. 
The problem of the succession existed be- 
cause it was generally believed that the 
true heir, King Basilio’s son, had died 
with his mother in childbirth many years 
before. The need for a decision was press- 
ing; both Astolfo and Estrella were sup- 
ported by strong rival factions which in 
their impatience were threatening the 
peace of the realm. 

King Basilio greeted his niece and 
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nephew with regal ceremony and then 
startled them with the news that his son 
Segismundo was not really dead. The read- 
ings of learned astrologers and horrible 
portents which had accompanied Segis- 
mundo’s birth had Jed the superstitious 
king to imprison the child in a mountain 
fortress for fear that otherwise the boy 
might grow up to be a monster who would 
destroy Poland. Now, years later, King 
Basilio was not sure that he had done 
right. He proposed that Segismundo be 
brought to the court in a drug-induced 
sleep, awakened after being dressed in at- 
tire befitting a prince, and observed care- 
fully for evidence of his worthiness to 
wear his father’s crown. Astolfo and 
Estrella agreed to that proposal. 

In accordance with the plan, Segis- 
mundo, who dressed in rough wolfskins in 
his captivity, was drugged, taken to the 
royal castle, and dressed in rich attire. 
Awaking, he was disturbed to find himself 
suddenly the center of. attention among 
obsequious__ strangers. Force of habit 
caused him to recall sentimentally his 
chains, the wild mountains, and his former 
isolation. Convinced that he was dream- 
ing, he sat on the throne while his father’s 
officers and the noble courtiers treated 
him with the respect due his rank. When 
they told him that he was the heir to the 
throne, he was mystified and somewhat 
apprehensive, but before long he began 
to enjoy his new feeling of power. 

Clotaldo, his former guard and tutor, 
appeared to confirm the fact that Segis- 
mundo was really the prince. The young 
man then demanded an explanation of his 
lifelong imprisonment. Clotaldo patiently 
explained King Basilio’s actions in terms 
that Segismundo might understand, but 
the youth, blinded by the sudden change 
in his fortunes, could see only that he had 
been grievously mistreated by his father. 
Declaring that he would have revenge for 
his unwarranted imprisonment, he seized 
Clotaldo’s sword, but before he could 
strike the old general Rosaura appeared 
out of the crowd, took the weapon from 
him, and reproved him for his rashness, 


Segismundo, in a calmer mood, was 
introduced to Astolfo, whose courtly bear- 
ing and formal speech the prince could 
not bear. Sick of the whole aspect of the 
court, he ordered the guards to clear the 
audience hall. But again he was mollified, 
this time by the appearance of Estrella and 
her ladies in waiting. Unaccustomed to 
feminine society, he ae in a boorish 
manner, even attempting to embrace 
Estrella. The courtiers advised him to be- 
have in a manner befitting a prince, and 
Astolfo, who hoped to marry his beautiful 
cousin, cautioned Segismundo about his 
behavior toward the princess. Unfamiliar 
with the formalities of court life, Segis- 
mundo lost all patience. Holding all 
present responsible for his long exile, he 
reminded them of his exalted position and 
defied anyone to touch Estrella. When 
Astolfo did not hesitate to take her by the 
hand, Segismundo seized Astolfo by the 
throat. 

At this crucial moment in Segismundo’s 
test, King Basilio entered the throne room 
and saw his son behaving like a wild 
beast. Crushed, he feared that the fore- 
cast had been true after all. Segismundo 
faced his father with shocking disrespect. 
Pressed for an explanation of his son’s im- 
prisonment, fot tried to prove that 
it had been written in the stars. Segis- 
mundo scoffed at the folly of man in 
putting responsibility for his actions on 
the disinterested heavens. Then he cursed 
his father and called the guards to seize 
the king and Clotaldo. But at a trumpet 
blast the soldiers quickly surrounded 
Segismundo himself and took him pris- 
oner. 

Having failed the test of princehood, 
Segismundo was drugged and returned in 
chains to the mountain fortress. In his 
familiar surroundings once more, he had 
full opportunity to reflect on his late ex- 
periences. When he spoke to Clotaldo 
about them, the old general assured him 
that all had been a dream. Since the prince 
had been drugged before he left the for- 
tress and before he returned, he was quite 
convinced that he had suffered an un- 
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pleasant dream. Clotaldo assured’ him 
that dreams reveal the true character of 
the dreamer. Because Segismundo had 
conducted himself with violence in his 
dream, there was great need for the young 
man to bridle his fierce passions. 
Meanwhile Rosaura, aware of Segis- 
mundo’s plight and anxious to thwart the 
ambitions of Astolfo, who had once 
promised to marry her, stirred up a faction 
to demand the prince’s release. The rebels 
invaded the mountains and seized the for- 
tress’ they failed, however, to seize 
Clotaldo, who had already returned to the 
royal castle to report to King Basilio. 
When the rebel army carried the sleep- 
ing Segismundo out of the fortress and 
awakened him with trumpet blasts, the 
unhappy prince would not be persuaded 
that his new experience was real, and he 
doubted the assurance that he had been 
rescued from his imprisonment. The rebel 


leader finally convinced him that it would 
be well for him to join the dream soldiers 
and fight with them against King Basilio’s 
very real army, which was approaching. 

Clotaldo was taken prisoner by Segis- 
mundo’s forces, but the young prince, re- 
membering the advice to curb his passions, 
ordered the old general’s release. A great 
battle then took place, in which Segis- 
mundo proved his princely valor and 
chivalric bearing. King Basilio, defeated 
but refusing Clotaldo’s and Astolfo’s pleas 
to flee to safety, in admiration surrendered 
his crown to his son. 

King of Poland in his own right, Segis- 
mundo ordered the marriage of Astolfo 
to Rosaura, who had, in the meantime, 
been revealed as Clotaldo’s daughter. 
Estrella became Segismundo’s queen. ‘The 
young king made Clotaldo his trusted ad- 
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LIGEIA 


Type of work: Short story 
Author: Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) 
Type of plot: Gothic romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Germany and England 
First published: 1838 
Principal characters: 
Tue Narrator 
Licer, his first wife 


Lapy Rowena TrevAnton, his second wife 


Critique: 

Poe himself called “Ligeia” his best 
story. It is a tale of terror combined with 
pure fantasy. As always in the prose tales 
of this genius of American literature, plot, 
character, and setting are fused into one. 
It was Poe’s literary creed that all ele- 
ments should be subordinated to the total 
effect desired. Nowhere does he better 
demonstrate this belief than in the fan- 
tastic story of Ligeia. Many critics have 
read deeper moral significance into this 
Gothic work. 


The Story: 
He could. not remember when he had 
first met Ligeia,.and he ‘knew nothing 


of her family except that it was old. 
Ligeia herself, once. his wife, he could 
remember in every detail. She was tall 
and slender. Ethereal as a shadow, her 
face was faultless in its beauty, her skin 
like ivory, her features classic. Crowning 
the perfect. face and body was raven- 
black, luxuriant hair. But her eyes, above 
all else, held the key to Ligeia’s mys- 
tery. Larger than ordinary, those black 
eyes held an expression unfathomable 
even to her husband. It became his all- 
consuming passion to unravel the secret 
of that expression. 

In character, Ligeia possessed a stern 
will that never failed to astound him. 
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Outwardly she was placid and calm, but 
she habitually uttered words of such wild- 
ness that he was stunned by their in- 
tensity. Her learning was immense. She 
spoke many tongues, and in metaphysical 
investigations she was never wrong. Her 
husband was engrossed in a study of 
metaphysics, but it was she who guided 
him, she who unraveled the secrets of his 
research. With Ligeia he knew that he 
would one day reach a goal of wisdom 
undreamed of by others. 

Then Ligeia fell ill. Her skin became 
transparent and waxen, her eyes wild. 
Knowing that she must die, he watched 
her struggles against the grisly reaper, 
a conflict frightening in its passion. 
Words could not express the intense 
resistance with which she fought death. 
He had always known she loved 
him, but in those last days she aban- 
doned herself completely to love. From 
her heart she poured fourth phrases of 
idolatry. And on the last day of her life 
she bade him repeat to her a poem she 
had composed not long before. It was a 
morbid thing about death, about the con- 
quering of Man by the Worm. As he fin- 
ished repeating the melancholy lines, Li- 
geia leaped to her feet with a shriek, 
then abel on her deathbed. In a 
scarcely audible whisper she repeated a 
er cil) that had haunted her before: 
that man did not yield to death save 
through the weakness of his own yill. 
So Ligeia died. 

Crushed with sorrow, her husband left 
his desolate home by the Rhine and re- 
tired to an old and decayed abbey in a 
deserted region in England. The exterior 
of the building he left in its sagging state, 
but inside he furnished the rooms lavish- 
ly and weirdly. He had become the slave 
of opium, and the furnishings took on 
the shapes and colors of his fantastic 
dreams. One bedchamber received the 
most bizarre treatment of all, and to this 
chamber he led his new bride, the blue- 
eyed Lady Rowena Trevanion of Tre- 
maine. 

The room was in a high turret of the 


abbey. It was of immense proportions, 
lighted by a single huge window. The 
pane had a leaden hue, giving a ghastly 
luster to all objects within the room. The 
walls, the floors, the furniture were all 
covered with a heavy, arabesque tapestry, 
black figures on pure gold. The figures 
changed as one looked at them from dif- 
ferent angles, their appearance being 
changed by an artificial current of air 
that stirred the draperies constantly. 

In rooms such as this he spent a bridal 
month with Lady Rowena. It was easy 
to perceive that she loved him but little, 
and he hated her with a passion more 
demonic than human. In his opium 
dreams he called aloud for Ligeia, as if 
he could restore her to the earthly life 
she had abandoned. He reveled in mem- 
ories of her purity and her love. 

In the second month of her marriage 
Rowena grew ill, and in her fever she 
spoke of sounds and movements in the 
chamber, fantasies unheard and unseen 
by her husband. Although she recovered, 
she had recurring attacks of the fever and 
it became evident that she would soon 
succumb. Her imaginings became strong- 
er, and she grew more insistent about 
the sounds and movements in the tapes- 
tries. 

One night in September she became 
visibly weaker and unusually agitated. 
Seeking to calm her, her husband stepped 
across the room to get some wine. But 
he was arrested midway by the sense of 
something passing lightly by him. Then 
he was startled to see on the gold carpet 
a shadow of angelic aspect. Saying noth- 
ing to Rowena, he poured the wine into 
a goblet. As she took the vessel, he dis- 
tinctly heard a light footstep upon the 
pa and saw, or thought he saw, three 
or four drops of a ruby-colored liquid fall 
into the goblet from an invisible source. 

Immediately Rowena grew worse, and 
on the third night she died. As he sat by 
her shrouded body in that bridal cham- 
ber, he thought of his lost Ligeia. Sud- 
denly he heard a sound from the bed 
upon which the corpse of his wife lay. 
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Going closer, he perceived that Rowena 
had a faint color. It was unmistakable; 
Rowena lived. Unable to summon aid, 
he watched her with mounting terror. 
Then a relapse came, and she subsided 
into a death pallor more rigid than be- 
fore. All night this phenomenon re- 
curred. Rowena returned briefly from 
the dead, only to sink once more into 
oblivion. Each time he saw again a vi- 
sion of Ligeia. 

Toward morning of that fearful night 


LITTLE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth cen 
Locale: England am 
First published: 1855-1857 


Principal characters: 


the enshrouded figure rose from the bed 
and tottered to the center of the cham- 
ber. Terrified, he fell at her feet. She un- 
wound the burial cerements from her 
head and there streamed down raven- 
black hair unknown to the living Ro- 
wena. Then the spectral figure slowly 
opened her eyes. He screamed in one 
last mad shout. He could not be mis- 
taken. Staring at him were the full black 
eyes of his lost love, the Lady Ligeia. 


DORRIT 


Lrrriz Dorarrr, a child born and reared in debtors’ prison 
Wixu1aM Dorarr, her father 


Fanny, her older sister 


Artruur CLennaM, Little Dorrit’s friend 

Mrs. CLennaM, Arthur's mother and Little Dorrit’s employer 
Monsreur Buanpots, a blackmailer 

Mr. Merpts, a banker and Fanny Dorrit’s father-in-law 


Critique: 

This book, which has never had the 
popularity of most of Dickens’ other nov- 
els, was the product of the author's 
“middle period,” which came prior to his 
great successes with A Tale of Two Cities 
and Great Expectations. To a modern 
reader the book is dreary because of the 
scenes in the Marshalsea debtors’ prison. 
In addition, the very concept of a debtors’ 
prison is so far removed from modern 
experience that we have difficulty in pic- 
turing the setting. To Dickens’ contempo- 
raries, however, there was probably a great 
deal of interest in the sections dealing 
with the red tape and inefficiency of the 
Circumlocution Office, by which Dickens 
satirized the inefficiency of the British 
government during the Crimean War. 


The Story: 
Amy Dorrit, or, as she was better 
known, Little Dorrit, was born while her 


mother stayed with her father, a bankrupt, 
in Marshalsea debtors’ prison. Although 
her mother died soon after, the little girl, 
along with her older brother and sister, 
continued to live in the prison. As she 
became older, Little Dorrit went outside 
the prison to do sewing, for only the debtor 
himself was not permitted to leave the 
place. 

One of the women for whom Little 
Dorrit sewed was Mrs. Clennam, a widow 
carrying on a place of business, even 
though she had been confined to her room 
by illness for fifteen years. Mrs. Clen- 
nam’s son, who was forty, had gone to the 
Orient twenty years before and had joined 
his father, who looked after the company’s 
business in the East. After his father’s 
death Arthur Clennam returned. He told 
his mother that he would take his part of 
the inheritance and fend for himself; he 
did not want to remain in the business 
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with his miserly, grasping, and rather in- 
human mother. Mrs. Clennam, confronted 
by her son’s decision, took her old clerk 
into partnership with her. 

While he was staying at his mother’s 
house, Arthur noticed Little Dorrit and 
made inquiry about her. Having been 
struck by the girl’s sweet disposition and 
appearance, he went to Marshalsea debt- 
ors’ prison and tried to help the Dorrit 
family. He even said that he would try 
to get Mr. Dorrit out of the place. Every- 
one thought such a course impossible, for 
some of Mr. Dorrit’s debts were owed 
through the Circumlocution Office, a 
place of endless red tape, to the crown. 

Arthur found that he had a confederate, 
though an unusual one, in a clerk named 
Pancks, a queer creature who collected 
rents for Arthur’s former fiancée’s father. 
Pancks was aided in turn by John 
Chivery, the son of a turnkey, who was 
also in love with Little Dorrit, and by Mr. 
Rugg, an elderly lawyer. 

In addition to helping Little Dorrit by 
putting in motion action to have her father 
released from prison, Arthur aided her by 
getting her more sewing clients, by getting 
her brother out of trouble, and by sending 
small amounts of money to defray the ex- 
penses of the Dorrit household in the 
prison. 

At last Pancks brought unusual advice. 
He had discovered that Mr. Dorrit, who 
had been in prison over twenty years, was 
the only surviving heir to a large fortune 
which had gone unclaimed for years. 
Within a short time Mr. Dorrit was re- 
leased, his debts having been paid, and he 
immediately set himself up as a man of 
fortune. Mr. Dorrit and his two oldest 
children, determined to live up to the new 
social position that their fortune had given 
them, tried to forget everything in the 
past. They even convinced themselves 
that Arthur Clennam had insulted them 
and refused to have anything more to do 
with the man. Only Little Dorrit re- 
mained unspoiled, merely surprised at the 
good fortune which had been thrust upon 
them. 


4s quickly as possible the Dorrit family 
went to lc continent, where they could 
successfully carry out the fiction that they 
had never seen a debtor's prison. Because 
of their money they were admitted to the 
society of Britons who were living away 
from England. Fanny Dorrit, the older of 
the two daughters, was pursued by Mr. 
Sparkle, stepson of Mr. Merdle, who was 
supposed to be the richest and most in- 
fluential banker in England. Fanny, 
although not in love with Sparkle, 
considered with pleasure the prospect of 
marrying into a wealthy family. The 
Merdles, who saw only that the Dorrits 
had a fortune, agreed to the match, even 
though Mrs. Merdle was well aware of 
the fact that her son had fallen in love 
with Fanny when the latter was a dancer 
on the stage in London. 

After the marriage Fanny and her hus- 
band went to live in London. Mr. Dorrit 
visited them there and became a close 
friend of Mr. Merdle. The banker even 
proposed to help Mr. Dorrit increase his 
already large fortune through shrewd and 
well-paying investments. Mr. Dorrit, the 
former debtor, was in seventh heaven be- 
cause of his new prospects. 

Little Dorrit wondered at the change 
in her family but remained her own self. 
She wrote to Arthur at intervals, for she, 
at least, was still grateful for all he had 
done to help her. Besides, she was in love 
with him. 

Arthur, still in London, was trying to 
fathom certain mysterious people who had 
been seen about his mother’s house and 
also attempting to keep his own business 
on solid financial ground. Neither task 
was easy. Mrs. Clennam was visited on 
two occasions by a Monsieur Blandois, 
whom Arthur knew to be a knave and 
pecialed a murderer. He wondered what 

usiness his mother could have with such 
a person. He also distrusted Flintwinch, 
the clerk who had become his mother’s 
partner. Flintwinch, a grubbing miserly 
fellow who mistreated his wife, had taken 
a great dislike to Arthur. 

While trying to unravel the mystery, 
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Arthur became financially insolvent. Like 
many others, he had become convinced 
that the business ventures of Mr. Merdle 
were the safest and quickest way to make 
a fortune. As a result, he had put his 
money and his company’s money into 
Merdle’s ventures. When Merdle and his 
bank failed, Arthur became a bankrupt 
and was sent to the Marshalsea debtors’ 
prison, where he was housed in Mr. Dor- 
rit’s old quarters. 

Mr. Rugg and Pancks did their best to 
make Arthur’s imprisonment a short one, 
but he seemed to have lost all desire to 
live, much less to leave the prison. Only 
after Little Dorrit returned to England 
and took up quarters within the prison, 
to comfort him as she had comforted her 
father, did Arthur take any interest in 
life. 

Learning that Monsieur Blandois had 


LIZA OF 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: W. Somerset Maugham (1874- 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1897 


Principal characters: 


disappeared from Mrs. Clennam’s house, 
Pancks tracked down the man and brought 
him back to London. Then the reason for 
his attempt to blackmail Mrs. Clennam 
was’ revealed. Mrs. Clennam, realizing 
that she had to make known the mystery 
to her son unless she intended to pay 
blackmail, rose from her wheelchair and 
left her house for the first time in almost 
twenty years. She went to the prison to 
tell Arthur that he was not her child and 
that she had for many years been keeping 
money from him and from Little Dorrit. 

When that mystery had been solved, 
and the money was forthcoming, Arthur 
was soon released from prison. Shortly 
afterward he and Little Dorrit were mar- 
ried. Little Dorrit, after a quarter centu 
of misfortune, was at last about to Aree | 
upon a quiet and comfortable life. 


LAMBETH 


) 


Liza Kemp, a street girl 


Tom, who loved her 


Jm Buaxeston, Liza’s lover 


Sauxy, her friend 
Critique: 

Liza of Lambeth is the first novel of 
W. Somerset Maugham. One of the least 
known to readers of his more popular nov- 
els, it belongs to the school of naturalism 
which flourished in English fiction about 
the turn of the century. There is virtu- 
ally no development of character, and the 
plot is no more remarkable than the com- 
monplace lives of the people in the novel. 
Here, more than in any other of his nov- 
els, Maugham drew directly upon his 
own observations and experiences as a 
young doctor serving his interneship 


LIZA OF LAMBETH by W. Somerset Maugham 


among the poor of the London slums. 
The novel is as blunt and unsparing as 
a clinical report. 


The Story: 

Liza Kemp spent most of her free time 
on the streets of Lambeth. She was not 
exactly a loose girl, but her dress and ac- 
tions provoked whistles and jeers when- 
ever she appeared. Liza’s father was dead, 
and her mother, living on a small pen- 
sion, earned enough as a charwoman to 
keep herself in beer. She never spoke a 


. By permission of the author, of A. P. Watt & Son, 


London, and of the publishers, Doubleday & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1936, by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc, 


All rights reserved. 
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kind word to her daughter, although she 
expected Liza to hand over all her money 
and spend all her time with her mother. 
Like most girls of her class, Liza worked 
in a factory and made only enough mon- 
ey to live and to buy a few items of cheap 
finery. 

After a gay dance in the streets of 
Lambeth, Liza was chased by several 
young men trying to kiss her. As she 
fled, only half in earnest, she ran straight 
into the arms of a stranger and was 
soundly kissed. Flouncing off, she found 
herself strangely moved by the unexpect- 
ed experience. That night Tom, her ear- 
nest and persistent suitor, called on her 
as usual. Liza liked Tom but she did not 
love him, and so she tried to send him 
away without hurting his feelings. But 
Tom was stubborn. He begged her to 
take time to consider his proposal. When 
he asked her to go on an outing the next 
day, she refused. She did not want him 
to spend his money or his hopes on her. 

Later her friend Sally also begged her 
io go on the outing. When she learned 
that the stranger who had kissed her 
would be one of the see Liza relented, 
but against her better judgment. She had 
learned that the stranger was Jim Blakes- 
ton, a married man and the father of 
five children. Jim’s wife went on the out- 
ing too, but Jim paid little attention to 
her. Instead, he spent most of his time 
following Liza and Tom around. Jim’s 
actions angered Tom, but that poor young 
man was too much in love to Liza 
for encouraging the older man. 

After the excursion Jim followed Liza 
home and kissed her passionately. She 
knew that she should be angry, but she 
was also flattered and pleased. From that 
night on Liza was lost. When Jim asked 
her to walk with him or to meet him at a 
show, she refused; then she kept the ap- 
pointment anyway. Although she knew 
they were both wrong, she seemed pow- 
erless to withdraw from his influence. 
They tried to avoid people they knew, 
but Liza was afraid that they would be 
seen sooner or later. At last, grown reck- 


less, she allowed Jim to seduce her. 

The next few weeks were heaven for 
Liza. She loved Jim deeply, and he re- 
turned her love. But Liza knew that peo- 
ple were beginning to talk about her. 
Young men and girls yelled insults after 
her. Even Tom cut her once, and that 
fact hurt her because she knew that Tom 
was good and kind and she hated to lose 
his former opinion of her. Her love was 
too strong, however, to be permanently 
affected by the insults she received. Jim 
even offered to leave his wife and take 
her away to another part of the city, but 
Liza knew that they would always be in 
danger of being caught. She also realized 
that Jim loved his children and would be 
unhappy away from them. Furthermore, 
Liza felt that she could not leave her 
mother. Although the old woman had 
never been much of a mother, Liza 
thought it her duty to stay with her. 
There seemed nothing for Liza and Jim 
to do but to continue as they were or to 
part entirely. Neither could think of 
parting. 

After Liza’s friend Sally was married, 
her happiness made Liza even more mis- 
erable in her own shame. Later she 
learned that Sally’s happiness was only 
superficial. Her husband beat her regu- 
larly, but the girl was too proud to let 
anyone but Liza know. Liza also had a 
shock. Once she was late for an appoint- 
ment with Jim and he drank too much 
while he waited for her. When she tried 
to keep him from going back into the 
pub for more beer, he struck her in the 
eye. He was instantly contrite, but 
the damage to Liza’s heart never quite 
mended. 

Sally warned Liza one day that Jim’s 
wife was looking for her. To avoid a pub- 
lic scene, Liza tried to keep clear of Mrs. 
Blakeston, who was much the larger and 
stronger of the two. In a fight, Liza real- 
ized, she would be bested. But at last 
they met and Mrs. Blakeston gave Liza 
a horrible beating. Outclassed from the 
beginning, the girl fought gamely. Tom 
and Jim appeared almost simultaneously 
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and stopped the fight, Tom carrying Liza 
home tenderly and Jim threatening to 
kill his wife for hurting Liza. 

Tom loved Liza so much that he want- 
ed to marry her, although he knew all 
the gossip about her; he had cut her in 
the past boas of his hurt. Even when 
she told him that she was going to have 
Jim’s baby, Tom still wanted to have her 
for his wife. Liza refused him again, how- 
ever; Tom was too good to be tied to a 
woman of her reputation. 

Jim himself almost killed his wife. He 
was prevented from doing so only by the 
intervention of a neighbor woman. 

Later that night Liza awoke with a 
burning fever and intense pain. For the 


next day or two she suffered terribly, 
and at last her mother became worried 
enough to send for a midwife. The wom- 
an knew at once that Liza had miscarried 
and ‘was gravely ill. Although they sent 
for a doctor, the midwife knew that there 
was little hope for the girl. Tom called 
regularly, out of his mind with worry. 
Liza, when she was conscious, looked 
only for Jim. He came as soon as he heard 
about her condition, but he was too late 
to give any comfort to the dying girl. 
She lay unconscious for several hours, 
then quietly died. As the doctor cov- 
ered her face, Jim turned away, weary 
and defeated. 


THE LONG JOURNEY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Johannes V. Jensen (1873-1950) 
Type of plot: Cultural epic 

Time of plot: The Age of Man 

Locale: The world 

First published: 1923-1924 


Principal characters: 


Fyn, typical of the earliest users of fire 
Cart, typical of the early Stone Age man in the glacial period 
Waurrte Bear, piel of the later Stone Age man 

0 


Wo tz, typical 


the horse-riding and horse-breeding man 


Norna Gest, typical of the man who entered the Iron Age and lin- 
gered to the fall of the Roman Empire 

CuristopHeR CoLtumpus, typical of the Renaissance man 

Cuarxes Darwin, typical of modern man 


Critique: 

In 1944 the Nobel Prize in Literature 
was awarded to Johannes V. Jensen “be- 
cause of the exceptional vigor and fertil- 
ity of his poetic imagination, combined 
with an all-embracing intellectuality and 
bold creative expression.” All those qual- 
ities are certainly manifest in The Long 
Journey, a prose epic published in trans- 
lation as Fire and Ice (1923), The 
Cimbrians (1923), and Christopher Co- 
lumbus (1924). Yet to call The Long 
Journey a novel is to understate its value; 
rather, it is a great work of cultural 
mythology, a new integration and an 


THE LONG JOURNEY by 
publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


ultra-sensitive reinterpretation of the 
progress Man has made in the world since 
that remote age when he first began to 
walk upon the earth. At least one writer 
has termed it a “bible of evolution.” Per- 
haps no less comprehensive category can 
hold a work which ranges from before the 
Ice Age to the twentieth century. This 
work was published in Denmark as six 
novels over the period 1909 to 1922. 


The Story: 
In the north of what is now Europe, 
in the prehistoric days before the glaciers 


h V. Jensen. Translated by A. G. Chater. By_permission of the 
otannet Vad 1923, 1924, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Renewed, 1952, bv 
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came from the North, Man lived in fear 
and trembting—in fear of the elements, 
the beasts of the jungles, and his own 
primitive leaders. Into one of those herd- 
like groups was born a boy who was 
named Fyr. As the child grew older he 
was seized with a desire to climb to the 
top of Gunung Api, a vast volcano quiet 
but not extinct. There on the slopes of 
the volcano, wandering by himself, Fyr 
learned to make use of the flames and 
their heat to keep himself warm, to cook 
his meat, to provide himself with a deity, 
and to enhance his own importance. 

Attracted first by his songs and then 
by his person, women joined Fyr, until 
he, like other leaders, was the head of 
a primitive family group. After the wom- 
en came children and, finally, other men 
who made themselves subservient to Fyr. 
Under his leadership the tribe became 
a band of hunters, using the pits, spears, 
and bows which Fyr devised for them. 
Wherever they went, they took with them 
burning wood to re-create their god and 
household symbol: the fire. Soon all the 
forest folk bowed to the authority of 
Fyr, bound to him by his fire and by the 
tools of wood and stone which he cre- 
ated to make their lives more bearable. 
One day, however, the god seemed to 
demand a sacrifice, and the people, mak- 
ing Fyr their scapegoat, placed him in 
the fire he had brought them. Although 
he was roasted and eaten, he lived on, 
a representative of human ingenuity 
which they could not understand. 

As ages passed, Gunung Api became 
extinct, Still later, the northern ice cap, 
beginning to move over the land, brought 
cold to the tropic jungles. After other 
ages had passed, a small band of hunters 
lay crouched in the same forest. The 
seasons were much colder, and the tribe 
and most of the animals had moved to 
the South, until a hunting expedition 
had brought them back to the old terri- 
tory. One of their number, Carl, was the 
fire-tender. He was thrown out of the 
band, an outcast, when he let the fire die. 

Carl fled to the North, somehow keep- 


ing himself alive in the winter by wrap 
ping himself in skins and burrowing into 
the ground or building .rude huts of 
stone. High on the extinct volcanic cone 
he traveled. Everywhere he saw only 
desolation and ice. He sought for the 
enemy of his tribe, the cold, but did not 
find him. He was joined in his wander- 
ings by a dog; the animal slowly joined 
into a comradeship with the man, al- 
though not without some trembling and 
hesitancy on the part of each. As the 
winters passed, Carl learned to prepare 
for them by laying in a supply of food 
and building a shelter. He even learned 
to foretell when the great cold was com- 
ing and where he would find food and 
shelter as its ice and snows moved gradu- 
ally to the South. When he did find an 
occasional human being, the encounter 
served only as an opportunity for Carl 
to eat a different kind of meat. One day 
he gave chase to a human being who 
turned out to be a woman. He captured 
her by the sea, and the lure of the sea 
was to call him again. 

Carl’s wife was Mam. She brought 
new habits of gathering and storing, as 
well as children. She added vegetables 
to Carl’s diet, and their home became a 
permanent one. Carl was still aware of 
fire, a possession which he had lost and 
not regained. Gathering many stones, he 
chipped them against one another in his 
efforts to strike fire from them. At last, 
successful, he bequeathed fire to his 
children. 

The children of Carl and their wives 
added pottery work to their skills; with 
ceramics came boiling, a new way of 
cooking. Among the descendants of Carl 
there arose a group of priests, against 
whom rebels were sometimes pitted. Such 
a rebel was White Bear. Denied a cer- 
tain woman for his wife, he killed the 
leader of the priestly clan. Like Carl be- 
fore him, White Bear became an outcast, 
taking May, his woman, with him. White 
Bear became a seaman, building small 
boats and sailing them, in company with 
his sons, while May and the daughters 
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remained at home to farm and care for 
the cattle. 

White Bear began to use horses. He 
built a chariot, with horses to draw it. 
His sons, more adventurous, learned to 
ride. One of the sons, Wolf, became so 
enamored of the horses that he rode them 
away to become a nomad, forerunner of 
the Golden Horde of Genghis Khan. 

Ages later a new man appeared. He 
was Norna Gest, son of the matriarch 
Gro. While he was still a young boy 
dwelling at the edge of the sea on an 
island, he built himself a dugout canoe 
and sailed away, carrying with him a 
young girl who was, after a time, to be- 
come his mate. They and their child ex- 
plored a new land to the north, now 
Sweden, but returned to the home is- 
land in after years. Gest himself was not 
an ordinary mortal; he was to live as long 
as he kept a partially burned candle. 
After his return to his original home, he 
and his companions went on many voy- 
ages and made use of sails as well as 
paddles. 

As years passed, Gest found he had 
outlived his companions. He awoke one 
day to find himself in a changed Sea- 
land, a place where men were either 
thralls or earls. Disturbed at the changes 
and despised because he had taken a new 
wife in the person of a milkmaid, one of 
the thralls, he wandered sadly about the 
land. 

Unhappy in the changed Sealand, 
Gest and his bondwoman-wife sailed to 
Sweden to found a new colony in which 
they were to be the leaders. With them 
they took new techniques of smelting 
and forging metals. In their new home 
they gradually acquired domestic animals 
—horses, sheep, and cattle. Their sons 
and daughters married, and thus the col- 
ony grew. The mother died, and one 
day Gest disappeared, to wander again 
over the globe. Unnoticed but noticing, 
he traveled through central Europe and 
floated down the Danube. He traversed 
the Mediterranean lands, where his life 
began in the early Stone Age. Finding 


something wanting in the lands of the 
South, Gest turned his face once again 
toward his homeland, where he became 
a wandering skald. 

Arriving in Jutland, he was wel- 
comed by Tole, a leader who was guard- 
ian of the ancient god of the Jutlanders. 
This was a wooden idol which Tole 
wished to enclose in a great bronze bull. 
Tole welcomed Gest as the bringer of 
skills with metals and as a man of great 
wisdom. The two men made plans to 
cast the bronze bull at the time of the 
great spring festivals, before the flocks 
and herds were taken up to the summer 
pastures. The bull was successfully cast, 
and the festivities ended with human 
sacrifices of slaves and thralls. Gest wan- 
dered off afoot after the festival. 

In later years floods rose up in the seas 
about Jutland, and the younger men 
wished to leave the country to search for 
a homeland safe from the ever-encroach- 
ing sea. The entire tribe left, except for 
elderly Tole. With the tribe went the 
bronze bull, destined now to long jour- 
neying across the face of central and 
southern Europe. 

Back and forth across the lands went 
the Cimbrians, enlisting other tribes in 
their search for better lands. At last they 
traveled far enough to come to the no- 
tice of the Romans. 

Failing to obey the warning of the 
Romans to remain out of their dominions, 
the Cimbrians and their allies of the 
North became enemies of the Empire. As 
enemies they decided to strike at Rome 
itself. Victorious at first, they became 
proud and reckoned not at all on the 
strategy of the Roman generals, strategy 
which defeated them. In their defeat the 
Cimbrians and their allies were ruined. 
Those who were not killed or who did 
not commit suicide were sold into bond- 
age to the Romans, to live miserably as 
captives in the South, where eventually 
their blood blended with the blood of 
their conquerors. 

Norna Gest saw these things happen- 
ing. Finally, knowing that his time was 
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at an end, he once again left Rome in 
his boat and glided slowly toward the 
sea, there to burn his candle to its end. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, 
barbarians from the North were gradual- 
ly assimilated into the Christian religion. 
The ancient ship of the North, in- 
verted on land, became the Gothic cathe- 
dral, a compound of the mariner’s vessel 
and the stately forests through which 
earlier man had roamed. Among the de- 
scendants of the barbaric tribes of the 
North were the Langobards. One of the 
descendants of the latter group was a man 
named Christopher Columbus, who was 
to lead mankind farther on its journey 
of discovery across the seas and into a 
whole new hemisphere then undreamed 
of, or at least forgotten by the descend- 
ants of the early Northmen who had once 
visited it. 

Columbus saw himself as a veritable 
Christopher, one who carried the Christ 
into the world. While others caroused be- 
fore setting out across the ocean with 
him, he prepared himself by attending 
masses in the cathedral. He had faith in 
divine help and a divine purpose. When 
the qualities which his faith gave him 
proved insufficient to meet the demands 
of leadership, he could also call upon an 
amazing strength of body which his 
northern forebears had bequeathed him. 

Although he reached the islands of the 
West Indies, other men carried man’s 
long journey into the New World; Co- 
lumbus was doomed to be only a leader 
pointing the way. To later conquistadors, 
men like Cortés and Pizarro, went the 
credit for gaining the mainland for Eu- 
ropean culture. Those men faced the odds 
of sheer numbers when they met the 
strength of the late Stone Age men, the 
followers of Montezuma and the Incas, 
who still existed in America, savages 
caught in the lag where European cul- 
ture had left them many ages before. In 
Mexico, for example, Cortés was to find 
human sacrifices and worship of volcanic 
spirits, examples of culture-progress which 


had long since ceased to exist in the Old 
World. The light which Columbus saw 
from his ship at night was a symbol of 
the fire worship met throughout the New 
World. 

The Indians believed that the coming 
of the white men marked the return of 
their great sun god, Quetzalcoatl. Per- 
haps the god might have been Norna 
Gest, visiting the New World during his 
travels. But the savages soon lost their 
superstitious awe of men with fair skins 
and hair, and many Europeans were sac- 
rificed on the altars of Mexico and other 
southern countries. 

The great battle of the New World 
was fought in Mexico. There the journey 
of the European culture was most seri- 
ously threatened. In the north the Indi- 
ans seemed to fade away before the white 
culture; in the West Indies disease had 
killed them like summer flies at the first 
autumn frost. But in Mexico there was 
warfare between the eagle and the ser- 
pent, symbols of Man’s migrations and 
his conflicting cultures. Cortés and his 
soldiers were like eagles swooping down 
on the snake, insignia of the Aztecs. 

Even though Cortés was temporarily 
successful, with the help of a woman who 
turned against her own people, and even 
though he was able to send the idol of 
Huitzilopochtli toppling down the long 
flights of stairs which led to its temple, 
the Spaniards were doomed to temporary 
defeat. Cortés had to hack his way out 
of Tenochtitlan while the screams of 
Spaniards sacrificed alive echoed in his 
ears. 

Years later a young man named Dar- 
win, a naturalist on H. M. S. Beagle, was 
to become a new symbol in man’s journey 
from the past, through the present, into 
the future. Those on the Beagle thought 
they saw the Flying Dutchman. Perhaps 
that dread captain, doomed to sail for- 
ever, will become the symbol of Man’s 
long journey as it continues. Or perhaps 
the long journey is now almost ended. 
No one knows. 
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THE LONG NIGHT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Andrew Lytle (1902- ) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: 1857-1862 

Locale: Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee 
First published: 1936 


Principal characters: 


Lawrence Mclvor, the narrator, William Mclvor’s son 
Cameron Mclvon, his grandfather, an Alabama planter 
Peasant, Cameron Mclvor’s favorite son and avenger 


Wi.1aM, and 
Levi, Pleasant’s brothers 


Exz MclIvor, Pleasant’s uncle 

Tyson Lovett, leader of a gang of slave speculators 
Lizurenant Roswett Extis, Pleasant’s friend 
Asert Sipnzy JonnsTon, Confederate general 


Critique: 

A remarkable first novel based in part 
on actual characters and events, The 
Long Night is a work of originality and 
true historical imagination. After the 
murder of his father by a gang of des- 
peradoes modeled more or less upon the 
notorious Murrell gang of actual history, 
a young Alabaman embarks upon a grim 
career of revenge, but with the outbreak 
of the Civil War his desire for private ven- 
geance becomes submerged in the great- 
er and bloodier issues of that conflict. At 
last, facing a tragic dilemma, he makes 
his own desperate and separate peace 
and goes into hiding. In spite of minor 
structural defects the novel achieves its 
purpose with considerable stylistic vigor 
and imaginative power, and the account 
of the battle of Shiloh is a vivid piece of 
war reporting. In addition, the writer 
presents a realistic and convincing re- 
gional picture of ante-bellum life on the 
southern frontier. These qualities com- 
bine to give The Long Night its definite 
distinction among more conventional 
novels dealing with the Civil War theme. 


The Story: 

Lawrence Mclvor was twenty-two 
when he heard his family’s story for the 
first time. Just out of college, he had been 
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summoned to his Uncle Pleasant’s house 
deep in the coves of Winston County, 
Alabama. There through all of one dark 
winter night he listened to his kinsmen’s 
tale of hatred and grim vengeance. 

The Mclvor troubles began in Georgia, 
at a militia muster where powerful old 
Cameron Mclvor refused to wrestle one 
of the reckless Caruthers twins. Several 
days later Job Caruthers attacked Mc- 
Ivor and the planter broke the young 
man’s arm. After his recovery Job and his 
brother Mebane returned a_ borrowed 
team of horses in a wind-broken condi: 
tion. Furious, MclIvor shot Job. The 
brother then started a lawsuit which left 
the planter almost ruined. Mclvor decid- 
ed to move to Texas. Pleasant, his favored 
son, was sixteen at the time. 

The Mclvors traveled by wagon, with 
their cattle and remaining slaves. Near 
Wetumpka, Alabama, they met Tyson 
Lovell, a wealthy landowner who offered 
Mclvor five hundred acres of good land 
to crop on shares. Not long after they 
had settled in their new home William, 
the oldest son, married a storekeeper’s 
daughter and went to live in town. Pleas- 
ant and his younger brother Levi helped 
their father and the hands in the fields. 

There was something mysterious and 
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sinister about Lovell. After Mclvor and 
Pleasant, tracking a lost mule, found a 
shack in which two neighbors named Wil- 
ton were guarding several strange slaves, 
the father became convinced that Lovell 
was a speculator, head of a gang of slave 
stealers and horse thieves, an organization 
to which most of their neighbors belonged. 
Lovell, becoming alarmed, tried to fright- 
en the Mclvors into leaving the country, 
frst by having the sheriff discover two 
stolen slaves in the planter’s smokehouse, 
later, after MclIvor and Lovell quarreled, 
by swearing out a bench warrant which 
named Mclvor an outlaw. 

Defying Lovell, the planter waited for 
nis enemy to act. William came to stay 
at the farm, but he was called away sud- 
denly by false news of his wife’s illness. 
That night Pleasant was waylaid and 
locked in an old church. Before daylight 
armed men broke into the MclIvor house. 
While the Wilton brothers held the old 
planter in his bed, a man named Fox 
shot him. 

The Mclvor kin gathered in secret. A 
few, William among them, argued that 


the murderers should be punished by the: 


law. Others clamored for an open feud. 
Grief-crazed over his father’s death, Pleas- 
ant revealed that he had tracked the 
gang to its meeting place and learned 
the names of its forty members. After 
the court dismissed charges brought by 
Mclvor’s widow, she and her fainily 
quietly left the country. Pleasant, a young 
uncle named Eli, and Bob Pritchard, a 
cousin, swore to answer violent death 
with violence. 

Pleasant and his kinsmen began to 
terrorize the region. A dishonest district 
attorney, Lovell’s tool, was killed in a 
fall from an inn balcony. One Wilton 
was dragged to death by his horse. An- 
other was found shot. Lovell’s house 
burned, his overseer’s charred body in the 
ruins. Fox ran away. After Sheriff Bot- 
terall’s posse trapped and killed Pritch- 
ard, Pleasant resolved to kill secretly 
and alone. Forcing Botterall into a wild 
stallion’s stall, he lashed the animal until 


it trampled Lovell’s henchman to death. 
Several of the gang fled to Texas, but 
Pleasant followed and killed them. He 
and Eli built a cabin in the wilds of 
Winston County. From there he planned 
to carry on his stealthy, deadly raids 
around Wetumpka. 

Two years after his father’s death he 
went one night to a house Lovell owned 
near Buyckville. In hiding, he had not 
known that Fort Sumter had been fired 
on until he found Lovell in his study 
and learned from his mocking enemy 
that the Civil War had begun. Lovell de- 
clared that the army would soon swallow 
the survivors of his gang; besides, Pleas- 
ant had walked into a trap. Hearing 
bloodhounds baying in the distance, 
Pleasant boasted that he still intended 
to make Lovell the last of his victims. 
After knocking the man unconscious with 
a pistol, he ran from the house before his 
trackers could surround it. 

Pleasant and Eli joined the Confed- 
erate Army, and as a result Pleasant con- 
tinued his work of revenge. At Corinth, 
while on outpost duty, he killed a ser- 
geant and four men from Lovell’s gang 
and arranged the bodies to make them ap- 
pear as if shot by Federal scouts. Sum- 
moned to General Albert Sidney John- 
ston’s headquarters to give his version of 
the attack, he met Lieutenant Roswell 
Ellis, on the staff of Colonel Armistead 
Mclvor, Pleasant’s cousin from Kentucky. 
In an army in which there were few 
binding distinctions of rank Pleasant and 
Ellis became friends. Pleasant learned 
that Fox, his father’s murderer, had of- 
fered to have Andrew Johnson assassi- 
nated and that General Johnston had 
scornfully rejected the offer. Knowing 
that Fox was in the neighborhood, he 
bided his time. 

The march toward Shiloh Church be- 
gan through pouring rain. Two nights 
before the battle Pleasant and Ellis were 
detailed to scout duty along the Federal 
lines. After Ellis returned to report, 
Pleasant spent the night in the woods. 
All the next day he watched the Federal 
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encampment and waited for the battle 
to begin. But there were delays in bring- 
ing up Contederate troops and equip- 
ment and the battle ot Shiloh was not 
joined until Sunday morning, April 6, 
1862. Pleasant, wandering through the 
acrid battle haze, tound his own com- 
pany in time to join in a wild charge 
in which Eli was killed. The Federal 
troops retreated. Pleasant, shot in the 
hand, spent the night with a wounded 
major from Ohio. The next day the rein- 
forced Federal lines advanced and the 
Confederates, with General Beauregard 
in command after General Johnston’s 
death, began their retreat to Corinth. 
Pleasant was with the army at Mur- 
freesboro when he heard that his brother 
William had been killed. Levi, after 
nursing his wounded brother, died three 
days later. Pleasant went to meet his 
mother at Chattanooga when she drove 
through the Federal lines to claim her 
sons’ bodies. On his way back to Mur- 
freesboro, Pleasant was'glad to have Ros- 


well Ellis’ friendship. Ellis was of the 
living, and Pleasant had seen too many 
deaths. After Shiloh woods he was begin- 
ning, despairingly, to doubt his vows of 
hatred and revenge. 

Scouting near La Vergne, Pleasant did 
not return to camp immediately because 
he was on the track of a Lovell man 
named Awsumb, but when he looked at 
his enemy through his gunsights he was 
unable to pull the trigger. On his arrival 
at headquarters he learned that after his 
failure to report at once a brigade had 
been sent to test the enemy strength at 
La Vergne. Ellis had been killed in. the 
engagement. Pleasant felt that his delay 
had caused his friend’s death. Ellis had 
given him back his humanity and he had 
destroyed his friend. Following dark and 
bloody trails of reprisal, he had loved the 
dead too much and the living too little, 
and he himself was doomed. He thought 
of the hills and hidden coves of Winston 
County. There a deserter from whatever 
cause he fled could hide forever. 


LOST ILLUSIONS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Honoré de Balzac (1799-1850) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Angouléme, France 


First published in three parts: 1837, 1839, 1843 


Principal characters: 


Davi SEcuarp, a printer 


Eve, his wife 


Lucien Crarvon, his brother-in-law 
Mapamg bE BarcerTon, loved by Lucien 


Critique: 

This longest of all Balzac’s novels is a 
study of a hero who is too innocent even 
to understand all the machinations of his 
enemies. The tone is somber and cynical. 
Virtue is rewarded in a way, but chicanery 
is always triumphant. Although the plot is 
marred by the lavish details with which 
the past histories of the characters are pre- 
sented, Balzac has achieved in this novel 
considerably more suspense than usual. 
Lost Illusions is perhaps the high point of 
the author’s “Scenes of Country Life.” 


The Story: 


Angouléme was divided into two social 
classes: the aristocrats of fashionable so- 
ciety and the bourgeois. David Séchard 
and Lucien Chardon were scarcely aware 
that they belonged to the less privileged 
class. Lucien was the brilliant, handsome, 
unstable son of a chemist. David was the 
sober, kind son of a printer. 

David's father had sent him to Paris to 
learn all the latest innovations in 
the printing trade. The illiterate father, 
avaricious and mean, hoped that David 
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would learn how to make more money 
from the old-fashioned printery shop of 
‘Secnard and Son. When David returned 
from Paris, his father quickly sold him the 
business at a high price and retired to his 
vineyard. 

Partly because of his friendship for 
poetic Lucien and partly because of his 
temperament, David did not prosper. He 
was always discussing a grand project with 
Lucien or dreaming of Eve, Lucien’s beau- 
tiful sister. 

Lucien wrote some verses which at- 
tracted attention. Even the aristocrats of 
the town heard of him, and Madame de 
Bargeton, a woman of thirty-six married 
to an old husband, invited him to one of 
her famous evening gatherings. Eve 
scrimped to buy Lucien the proper clothes 
for the occasion. The evening was not an 
entire success. Few except Madame de 
Bargeton listened to Lucien’s poetry, but 
he made a real conquest of his hostess. 

While Lucien did his best to break into 
society and win the heart of Madame de 
Bargeton, David and Eve were quietly 
falling in love. David strained his re- 
sources to the utmost to furnish rooms over 
the print shop for his wife-to-be, a room 
at the rear for his mother-in-law, and a 
comfortable room on the street for Lucien. 
David had determined to promote Lu- 
cien’s literary talent by supporting him. 

Two days before the wedding, Lucien 
was surprised in Madame de Bargeton’s 
boudoir. Her husband, old as he was, 
fought a duel with a man who had gos- 
siped about Madame de Bargeton. Not 
wishing to face the scandal, Madame de 
Bargeton decided to go to Paris, and Lu- 
cien was to follow her. With a heavy heart, 
for he knew Lucien’s weaknesses, David 
drove his friend at night along the Paris 
toad. Safely away from Angouléme, Lu- 
cien joined his mistress. 

David and Eve, married, settled into 
their new rooms. Eve was a devoted wife, 
though foolishly fond of her scapegrace 
brother. Before her child was born she 
began to grow uneasy. Lucien wrote very 
seldom and David paid little attention to 


his business. He was too busy working on 
an experiment to find a new way to make 
paper without rags. If he could invent a 
new process they would all be rich. Mean- 
while the family was desperately in need, 
for Lucien’s demands for money kept 
them poor. At last Eve herself took charge 
of the print shop. 

She had her first small success when 
she hit on the idea of printing a Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, a cheap almanac to ped- 
dle to farmers. But the firm of Cointet 
Brothers, rivals in the printing trade, gave 
her so much unfair competition that she 
made only a small profit from her printing 
venture. After her baby came she had to 
give up her efforts for a while. David was 
more than ever wrapped up in his at- 
tempts to find a new process for making 
paper. 

Meanwhile Lucien had failed com- 
pletely to make his way in Paris. He had 
quarreled with his rich mistress, and they 
had parted. He could find only odd jobs 
as a journalist. He borrowed continually 
from David to lead the dissolute life of a 
man-about-town. Finally, when he went 
to live openly with Coralie, an actress, he 
lost all chances for any real success. 

Pressed for money, Lucien forged 
David’s name to notes for three thousand 
francs. When the firm of Cointet Brothers, 
acting as bankers, presented the notes to 
David for payment, he was unable to raise 
the money. The law suit that followed 
disturbed Eve so much that she had to 
hire a wet nurse for her baby; in that small 
French town she was disgraced. 

Cointet Brothers promised a rich mar- 
riage to Petit-Claud, David’s lawyer, if he 
would prolong the suit, increase the costs 
to David, and eventually force him into 
debtor's prison. During the delays Eve and 
David both appealed to his father for help, 
but the old miser refused aid to his son. 
He was mainly interested in collectin 
rent for the building where David had his 
shop. With all help denied, David went 
into hiding and worked feverishly on his 
paper process. 

In Paris, Coralie died, leaving Lucien 
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without a place to live. Having no money, 
he began the long walk home. One night 
he caught a ride among the trunks of a 
carriage and went to sleep on his pre- 
carious perch. When he awoke the car- 
riage had stopped. As he got off he saw 
that he had been riding with his former 
mistress, Madame de Bargeton, now 
Madame la Comtesse Chitelet, wife of the 
new prefect of the district. She and her 
husband laughed openly as the disheveled 
Lucien stalked away. 

A few miles from Angouléme Lucien 
became ill and sought refuge with a mil- 
ler. Thinking him about to die, the miller 
sent for a priest. When Lucien begged 
for news of his family, the priest told him 
of David’s troubles. Lucien hurried to 
town to see what he could do for the 
brother-in-law he had helped to ruin. 

In Angouléme, Lucien was sorrowfully 
received by his sister. To add to the dis- 
tress of David and his family, Cointet 
Brothers published in the paper a glowing 
account of Lucien’s successes in Paris. 
There was a parade in Lucien’s honor, and 
the du Chatelet’s even invited him to 
dinner. 

Realizing that he still had a hold over 
Madame du Chatelet, Lucien tried to get 
David released from his debts through her 
influence. Meanwhile, after seeing some 
samples of David’s work, the Cointets of- 


fered to pay off his debts, buy his print 
shop, and develop his invention for him. 
The offer was intended, however, to bring 
David out of hiding. Then a letter from 
Lucien to his friend was intercepted and 
a forged note substituted, appointing a 
place of meeting. David, on the way to 
the meeting, was arrested and thrown into 
prison. 

Lucien, after a despairing farewell to 
his sister, left Angouléme. He intended to 
kill himself, but on the road he was picked 
up by a Spanish priest, an emissary travel- 
ing between Madrid and Paris. The 
envoy saw promise in Lucien and offered 
him fifteen thousand francs in return for 
Lucien’s promise to do as the priest 
wished. The Spaniard meant to acquire 
power through Lucien’s attraction for 
women and his poetic fervor. The bargain 
sealed, Lucien sent the fifteen thousand 
francs to David. 

The money arrived just after David 
had signed away his shop and his paper- 
making process to the Cointets. David 
and Eve retired to the country and in due 
time inherited money and a vineyard from 
his father. Petit-Claud, the double-cross- 
ing lawyer, became a famous prosecutor. 
The Cointets made a great fortune from 
David’s.process, and one of them became a 


deputy and a peer. 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Congreve (1670-1729) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1695 


Principal characters: 


Sm Sampson LecEnD, a foolish old gentleman 
VALENTINE, his son, an indigent gallant 
Benjamin, another son, a sailor 

ForesicHT, an old man given to astrology 


ANGELICA, his niece 
Prue, his daughter 


Mrs. Foresicur, his young second wife 


Muisrress Frain, her sister 
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Critique: 

Love for Love, generally considered 
one of Congreve’s finest plays, is marked 
by a relatively simple but not particularly 
original plot. For the most part, the 
Restoration writers of comedy seemed to 
be content to follow their Elizabethan and 
Jacobean predecessors in matters of plot 
and of stock characters. Whatever gross- 
ness—and it is comparatively trifling—is 
present in this play is far overbalanced by 
clever and amusing dialogue and by sev- 
eral pairs of well-conceived and variously- 
contrasted characters. Surely Ben Jonson’s 
theory of humors is quite alive in Sir 
Sampson Legend’s penchant for tall tales 
of travel my in al Foresight’s obsession 
for prognostication. 


The Story: 


Young Valentine Legend, having 
squandered all of his money in riotous 
living, was destitute and deeply in debt. 
With no property left but his books, he 
declared his intention of becoming a play- 
wright, for his love for Angelica had in- 
deed compelled him to take desperate 
measures. On hearing of his intention, 
Jeremy, his knavish manservant, showed 
alarm and said that Valentine’s family 
would surely disown him. 

Among Valentine’s creditors was Trap- 
land, a lecherous old scrivener who per- 
sisted in dunning him. When Valentine, 
who had been joined by his friend Scan- 
dal, subtly threatened Trapland with 
blackmail concerning a wealthy city 
widow, the old man suddenly forgot the 
money owed him. 

Sir Sampson Legend’s steward told 
Valentine that he could be released from 
all debts by signing over his rights as Sir 
Sampson’s heir to Ben, his younger 
brother. If he signed, he would receive 
four thousand pounds in cash. 

In the meantime Foresight, an old fool 
given to the science of prognostication, re- 
called Prue, his bumpkin daughter, from 
the country. Foresight planned to marry 
her to Ben Legend. 

Angelica, wealthy, young, and clever, 


reproved her uncle for his belief in 
astrology. Irate, Foresight threatened to 
end her friendship with Valentine. 
Angelica, piqued, insinuated that Mrs. 
Foresight, the old man’s young second 
wife, was not true to him. 

Sir Sampson Legend, a great teller of 
tall tales of world travel, arranged with 
Foresight for the marriage of Ben and 
Prue. When Sir Sampson playfully 
hinted to Foresight that Mrs. Foresight 
might not be a faithful wife, Foresight 
threatened to break off the marriage agree- 
ment. Sir Sampson quickly made amends. 

Valentine, seeking Angelica, encoun- 
tered his father at Foresight’s house. He 
was indignant when his father disowned 
him as a son and he begged his father to 
change his mind about the conditions 
under which he could be freed of debt. 

When Mrs. Foresight rebuked her sis- 
ter for her indiscretion in frequenting the 
haunts of gamesters and gallants, Mistress 
Frail revealed her knowledge of Mrs. 
Foresight’s own indiscretions. Mistress 
Frail then declared her intention of marry- 
ing Ben and enlisted her sister’s aid in 
the project. Prue, meanwhile, found her- 
self charmed by Tattle, a voluble young 
dandy. When Mrs. Foresight and Mistress 
Frail encouraged Tattle to court Prue, he 
was mystified because he knew of the mar- 
riage arranged between Prue and Ben. 
Even so, he gave Prue a lesson in the art 
of love, a lesson which progressed as far 
as her bedchamber. Tattle, having grown 
tired of dalliance with the rude country 
girl, was relieved when Prue’s nurse found 
them. 

Ben, returning from a sea voyage, de- 
clared that marriage did not interest him 
at the moment, but he visibly changed 
his mind when Mistress Frail flattered 
him. Left alone, he and Pme expressed 
dislike for each other. Ben declared that 
he talked to Prue only to obey his father. 

Scandal, in Valentine’s behalf, in- 
gratiated himself with Foresight by pre- 
tending a knowledge of astrology. His 
scheme succeeding, he convinced Fore 
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sight that it was not in the stars for Valen- 
tine to sign over his inheritance o1 for Ben 
and Prue to marry. Attracted to Mrs. Fore- 
sight, Scandal hoodwinked old Foresight 
in order to pay gallant attentions to his 
young wife. Meanwhile Ben and Mistress 
Frail confessed their love and decided to 
marry. 

Because Scandal had reported that Val- 
entine was ill, Angelica went to his lodg- 
ings. In spite of Scandal’s insistence that 
her acknowledgment of love for Valen- 
tine would cure the young man, she 
quickly detected a trick and departed. Sir 
Sampson and a lawyer named Buckram 
arrived to get Valentine’s signature to the 
documents they had prepared. Jeremy in- 
sisted that Valentine was out of his mind. 
Buckram said that the signature would 
be invalid under the circumstances, but 
Sir Sampson forced his way into his son’s 
presence. Valentine, pretending complete 
lunacy, called himself Truth and declared 
that he would give the world the lie. 
After the frightened Buckram left, Val- 
entine showed clarity of mind, but, when 
the lawyer was called back, Valentine 
again seemed to lapse into lunacy. 

Mistress Frail, having learned that 
there was little chance of Ben’s getting 
the whole estate, broke off their engage- 
ment. Sir Sampson, frustrated by Valen- 
tine, decided to marry and beget a new 
heir. Mrs. Foresight plotted with Jeremy 
to ma Mistress Frail, disguised as 
Angelica, to Valentine during one of his 
fits of madness. When Jeremy revealed 
the scheme to Valentine and Scandal, the 


friends, in their turn, planned to marry 
Mistress Frail to Tattle by means of an- 
other disguise. 

After Valentine had confessed his 
feigned madness to Angelica, she ex- 
pressed disappointment; she had thought 
him really mad for love of he. She then 
went to Sir Sampson, learned his new 
state of mind, and suggested that he and 
she go through with a mock marriage cere- 
mony in order to bring Valentine to his 
senses. When foolish Sir Sampson sug- 
gested that they actually get married so 
that she could inherit his estate, Angelica 
said that his plan would not be advisable 
since the papers leaving the estate to Ben 
were already drawn up. 

Jeremy tricked foolish Tattle into be- 
lieving that he, disguised as a friar, might 
marry Angelica, who would be disguised 
as a nun. Prue, torsaken by Tattle, as 
serted that she would marry Robin, the 
butler, who had professed his love for her. 

Mistress Frail, thinking that she was 
marrying Valentine, and Tattle, thinking 
that he was marrying Angelica, were thus 
tricked into wedlock. Told by Angelica 
that she intended to marry his father, Val- 
entine in despair declared that he was 
ready to sign over his inheritance. Im- 
pressed by this indication of his love for 
her, Angelica tore up the bond, which Sit 
Sampson had given her, and she brought 
the doting old man to his senses by re- 
vealing that she had always intended to 
marry Valentine. Sir Sampson and old 
Foresight consoled each other; they ad- 
mitted that they had acted like fools. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Navarre, Spain 
First presented: c. 1594 
Principal characters: 


FeRprinanp, King of Navarre 


BEROWNE, 
LoncAvVILLE, and 


Dumatng, lords of Navarre 
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Don Apriano Dz Armano, a foolish Spaniard 


CosrTarp, a clown 

Tue Princess oF FraNcE 
ROSALINE, 

Maazia, and 


KaTHERINE, ladies attending the princess 
JaQuENETTA, a country wench 


Critique: 

There is little wonder that Love’s La- 
bour's Lost is not among the popular favor 
ites of most readers of Shakespeare. The 
play is slow-moving, in places dull, and 
it shows neither the perfection of plot nor 
the fineness of characterization which dis- 
tinguish most of the later plays. At the 
same time it is filled with clever talk and 
it exhalts, in the romantic manner of the 
sonneteers, the theme of love. The note of 
seriousness apparent beneath the surface 
cleverness of the dialogue makes this play 
an early comedy of manners, in which the 
ladies try to teach the young noblemen 
the value of sincerity and faithfulness to 
vows. The foolish Armado and the stupid 
clown enliven many of the scenes with 
their wit. All in all, this drama is not a 
poor play; an early work, it is not so good 
as most readers expect from the master 
dramatist. 


The Story: 

The King of Navarre had taken a sol- 
emn vow and forced three of his attend- 
ing lords to take it also. This vow was 
that for three years they would fast and 
study, enjoy no pleasures, and see no 
ladies. None of the three noblemen 
wanted to take the vow; Berowne, in par- 
ticular, felt that it would be impossible 
to keep his promise. He pointed out this 
fact to the lag by reminding him that 
even at that very time the Princess of 
France was approaching the court of 
Navarre to present a petition from her 
father, who was ill. The king agreed that 
he would be compelled to see her, but he 
added that in such cases the vow must be 
broken by necessity. Berowne foresaw 
that “necessity” would often cause the 
breaking of their vows. 

The only amusement the king and his 


lords would have was provided by 
Costard, a clown, and by Don Adriano De 
Armado, a foolish Spaniard attached to 
the court. Armado wrote the king to in: 
form him that Costard had been caught 
in the company of Jaquenetta, a country 
wench of dull mind. Since all attached 
to the court had been under the same 
laws of abstinence from earthly pleasures, 
Costard was remanded to Armado’s cus- 
tody and ordered to fast on bran and water 
for one week. The truth was that Armado 
also loved Jaquenetta. He feared the king 
would learn of his love and punish him 
in the same manner. 

The Princess of France arrived with 
her three attendants. All were fair and 
lovely, and they expected to be received 
at the palace in the manner due their rank. 
But the king sent word that they would be 
housed at his lodge, since under the terms 
of his vow no lady could enter the palace. 
The princess, furious at being treated in 
this fashion, scorned the king for his bad 
manners. When she presented the peti- 
tion from her father, she and the ing 
could not agree, for he vowed he had not 
received certain monies she claimed had 
been delivered to him. 

At that first meeting, although each 
would have denied the fact, eight hearts 
were set to beating faster. The king 
viewed the princess with more than 
courteous interest. Berowne, Longaville, 
and Dumaine, his attendants, looked with 
love on the princess’ ladies in waiting, 
Rosaline, Maria, and Katherine. A short 
time later Berowne sent a letter to 
Rosaline, with Costard as his messenger. 
But Costard had also been given a letter 
by Armado, to be delivered to Jaquenetta. 
The obvious happened. Costard, mixing 
up the letters, gave Jaquenetta’s to 
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Rosaline and Rosaline’s to the country 
wench. 

Berowne had been correct in thinking 
the vow to leave the world behind would 
soon be broken. Hiding in a tree, he heard 
the king read aloud a sonnet which pro- 
claimed his love for the princess. Later 
the king, in hiding, overheard Longaville 
reading some verses he had composed to 
Maria. Longaville, in turn, concealed him- 
self and listened while Dumaine read a 
love poem inscribed to Katherine. Then 
each one in turn stepped out from hiding 
to accuse the others of breaking their 
vows. Berowne all that time had remained 
hidden in the tree. Thinking to chide 
them for their broken vows, he revealed 
himself at last and ridiculed them for their 
weakness, at the same time proclaiming 
himself the only one able to keep his vow. 
But at that instant Costard and Jaquenetta 
brought to the king the letter Berowne 
had written Rosaline, the letter Costard 
had mistakenly delivered to the country 

irl. ; 

Sarr hen all confessed that they had broken 
their vows. Berowne provided an excuse 
for all when he declared that one could 
learn much by studying women and the 
nature of love. Their honor saved, the 
four determined to woo the ladies in ear- 
nest, and they made plans to entertain 
their loves with revels and dances. 

Each lover sent his lady a token to wear 
in his honor. But when the ladies learned 
from a servant that the lovers were, for a 
joke, coming in disguise to woo the prin- 
cess and her companions, the girls in turn 
planned to discomfit the king and the 
three lords by masking themselves and ex- 
changing Scce The men arrived, also 
masked and disguised as Russians. Each 
man tried to make love to the lady wearing 
his token, but each was spurned and 
ridiculed. The ladies would not dance or 
sing, but would only mock the bewildered 
gentlemen. 

Finally the suitors departed, hurt and 
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indignant at the treatment they had re- 
ceived. Before long they returned in their 
own dress. The ladies then unmasked and 
told of the lunatic Russians who had 
called on them. Although the men con- 
fessed their plot and forswore all such 
jokes forever, the ladies still did not stop 
teasing them. Since each man had made 
love to the wrong girl because of the ex- 
change of tokens, the ladies pretended to 
be hurt that each man had broken his 
vows of love and constancy by protesting 
love for another. The poor suitors suffered 
greatly for their merriment before they 
learned that the ladies had anticipated 
their coming in disguise and thus had 
planned a joke of their own. 

The king ordered a play presented for 
the entertainment of all. But in the midst 
of the gaiety word came that the princess’ 
father, the King of France, had died. She 
must sail for home immediately, accom- 
panied by her attendants. When the king 
and his lords pleaded with the ladies to 
stay in Navarre and marry them, the ladies 
refused to accept their serious protesta- 
tions of love; they had jested too much to 
be believed. Each man vowed that he 
would remain faithful, only to be re- 
minded of the former vows he had broken. 
Then each lady made a condition which, 
if met, would reward her lover a year 
hence. The king must retire for twelve 
months to a hermitage and there forsake 
all worldly pleasures. If at the end of that 
time he still loved the princess, she would 
be his. In the same fashion the other three 
lords must spend a year in carrying out the 
wishes of their sweethearts. Even the fool- 
ish Armado was included in the plan. He 
joined the others, announcing that 
Jaquenetta would not have him until he 
spent three years in honest work. 

Thus all the swains tried with jests and 
fair speech to win their ladies, but with- 
out success. Now as the price of their folly 
they must prove in earnest that they de- 
served the hearts of thei: beloveds. 


LOVING 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Henry Green (Henry Vincent York, 1905- — ) 


Type of plot: Domestic comedy 
Time of plot: World War II 
Locale: Eire 


First published: 1945 
Principal characters: 


Cuartry Raunce, an English butler 
Mas. Tennant, Raunce’s employer 


Mrs. Jack Tennant, Mrs. 


ennant’s daughter-in-law 


Eprru, a maid in love with Raunce 


AuBeRT, Raunce’s assistant 


Critique: 

The novels of Henry Green have not 
found favor with American readers as 
readily as they have in Great Britain. 
Green combines modern techniques with 
Dickensian humor and sly social criti- 
cism. In this novel he conducts his read- 
ers to the little known world below stairs, 
the world of the servants which few 
masters or mistresses ever see. The quali- 
ties of depth and perception revealed in 
this and other of Green’s books have made 
him a novelist better known to other 
writers than he is to the public at large. 


The Story: 


The great mansion owned by Mrs. 
Tennant had been thrown into turmoil 
by the death of old Eldon, the butler. 
In the servants’ quarters no one knew 
quite what arrangements would be made 
after his death, for the mansion and its 
inhabitants formed an isolated bit of 
England in Eire. None of the servants 
could guess what Mrs. Tennant, who 
was a widow and very vague, might do 
in rearranging their duties. Only the 
footman, Charley Raunce, kept any pur- 
pose in his behavior. 

Immediately after Eldon’s death, 
Raunce went into the butler’s room and 
took two small notebooks, one filled with 
the butler’s monthly accounts and the 
other containing a set of special memo- 
randa about visitors to the mansion, in- 
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formation which had helped the old man 
to solicit generous tips from Mrs. ‘Ten- 
nant’s guests. That same day Raunce 
went to his mistress and asked for the 
post of butler. She agreed to give him 
the post, but without any extra pay. 
Raunce knew, however, that by juggling 
the accounts he could make up whatever 
pay tise he deemed sufficient. That eve- 
ning he solidified his position by success- 
fully taking over the old butler’s place 
at the head of the table in the servants’ 
dining-room. 

There were two upstairs maids in the 
Tennant mansion, Edith and Kate. 
Raunce insisted that Edith, with whom 
he was in love, continue her practice of 
bringing the butler his moring tea. The 
housekeeper, Mrs. Burch, was scandal- 
ized, but was forced to give in. 

Raunce’s usurpation of the old butler’s 
position immediately upon the latter’s 
death soon appeared a minor matter, for 
a scandal rocked the mansion within a 
few days. Mrs. Tennant’s daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Jack, was found in bed with 
a neighbor, Captain Davenport. The dis- 
covery was made by Edith, who went to 
open the curtains and lay out Mrs. Jack’s 
clothes in the morming. Even though 
Mrs. ‘Tennant was unaware of her daugh- 
ter-in-law’s indiscretion, the episode cre- 
ated consternation and nervousness in 
the servants’ quarters. 


Henry Green. By permission of the publishers, The Viking Press, Inc. Copyright, 1945, 
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To add to the uneasiness among the 
servants, a blue sapphire ring belonging 
to Mrs. Tennant disappeared. Mrs. Ten- 
nant, who was always losing valuables, 
did not blame the servants, but the loss 
made them feel ill at ease. 

A few days afterward Mrs. Tennant 
and her daughter-in-law went to Eng- 
land to visit Jack Tennant, who had been 
given a few days’ leave from military 
duty. The English servants almost gave 
their notice when they learned that they 
were being left in sole charge of the 
mansion, for they were well aware of 
the unfriendly attitudes of the Irish about 
the countryside and were also in fear 
of an invasion of the district by German 
troops. Raunce, who had a great sense 
of duty, as well as a realization of what 
a good place he had, prevailed upon them 
to remain, despite the general dissatisfac- 
tion. 

In Mrs. Tennant’s absence Raunce 
paid court to Edith and discovered that 
she was in love with ‘him. They spent 
many pleasant hours together, for Raunce 
was kept from his duties by a sore throat 
and Edith spent much of her time nurs- 
ing him. They, like the other serv- 
ants, were worried by the absence of 
their mistress and by their failure to 
find Mrs. Tennant’s missing ring. Edith 
finally found it, but she and Raunce were 
at a loss to know where to keep it until 
Mrs. Tennant’s return. They decided to 
hide it in the upholstering of a chair. 

Much to their dismay, the ring was 
taken from the chair. Shortly after they 
discovered its loss a second time, an in- 
vestigator from an insurance company 
called at the mansion. All the servants 
tefused to answer his questions, for his 
presence during their mistress’ absence 
bothered them and they did not know 
what to say in order to protect her and 
her interests. The investigator left in a 
suspicious mood, saying that his company 
would not pay for the loss. After his 
departure the servants discovered that 
the initials of the insurance company 


were like those of the militant, revolu- 
tionary Irish Republican Amy. The 
discovery almost panicked them com- 
pletely. Only the thought of military 
service and short rations in England kept 
them from giving up their jobs imme- 
diately. 

In the remaining days before Mrs. 
Tennant’s return, Edith learned that Mrs. 
Tennant’s grandchildren and the cook’s 
nephew had found the sapphire ring 
while playing. Not realizing the value 
of the piece of jewelry, the youngsters 
had taken it out and hidden it on the 
lawn. By pretending to want it as a 
wedding present from one of the little 
girls, Edith persuaded the child to bring 
it to her. 

When Mrs. Tennant returned, the 
ting was restored to her, and the matter 
of its loss and the ugliness of the insur- 
ance investigator soon became matters 
of the past, almost forgotten after 
Raunce’s helper, a young lad named 
Albert, gave his notice and left the man- 
sion because Mrs. Tennant had implied 
that he had taken the ring in the first 
place. He went back to England to enter 
the military service and become an aerial 
gunner. 

Raunce was made restless by the real- 
ization, brought home to him by Albert's 
departure, that he had no part in the 
war effort. He also felt remorseful be- 
cause his mother, who was exposed to 
the bombings by the Germans, refused 
to come to Ireland to live with her son 
and Edith after their marriage. These 
influences, plus the many dissensions 
among the servants and the domestic 
crises that were occurring at the mansion, 
assumed larger and larger proportions as 
he thought about them. At last he ad- 
mitted to Edith that he was dissatisfied 
and wanted to leave. His announcement 
made Edith unhappy, for she thought 
at first that he was trying to get out of 
marrying her. 

When he convinced her that he want 
ed her to go with him, they decided that 
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unlike good servants, they would leave 
without giving notice to Mrs. Tennant. 


One night they eloped and went back to 
England to be married and to live. 


THE LOWER DEPTHS 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Maxim Gorky (Aleksei Maksimovich Peshkov, 1868-1936) 


Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 

First presented: 1902 


Principal characters: 


KostityoeF, the landlord 


Vassiisa, his wife 
Narasua, her sister 
Vasxa, a young thief 
Kresutcu, a locksmith 
Awnwna, his wife 


Nastva, a street-walker 


Tue Bazon, a former nobleman 


Luka, a tramp 
Satu, a cardsharp 
Tue Acror, an alcoholic 


Critique: 

The Lower Depths, also translated as A 
Night’s Lodging and At the Bottom, is 
generally accounted the best of Gorky’s 
plays and one of the most vital of Russia’s 
dramatic pieces. The play was pure natu- 
ralism in its day, but to modern taste it 
may appear more romantic. Gorky pre- 
sents little of positive affirmation, but he 
observes shrewdly an unfortunate people. 
Perhaps more than any other document, 
the oie explains the Russian revolution 


of 1917. 


The Story: 


The cellar resembled a cave, with only 
one small window to illuminate its dank 
recesses. In a corner thin boards par- 
titioned off the room of Vaska, the young 
thief. In the kitchen lived Kvashnya, a 
vendor of meat pies, the decrepit Baron, 
and the streetwalker Nastya. All around 
the room were bunks occupied by a succes- 
sion of lodgers. 

Nastya was reading a story called Fatal 
Love. She was absorbed in the novel with 
her head bent down. The Baron, who lived 


largely on her earnings, seized the book 
and read its title aloud. Then he banged 
Nastya over the head with it and called 
her a lovesick fool. Satine raised himself 
painfully from his bunk at the noise. His 
memory was vague, but he knew he had 
been beaten up the night before. Bubnoff 
cruelly told him he had been caught cheat- 
ing at cards. The Actor stirred in his bed 
on top of the stove. He predicted that some 
day Satine would be beaten to death. 

The Actor awakened enough to remind 
the Baron to sweep the floor. The land- 
lady was strict and made them clean every 
day. The Baron loudly announced that 
he had to go shopping. He and Kvashnya 
left to make the day’s purchases. 

The Actor climbed down from his bunk 
and declared that the doctor had told him 
he had an organism poisoned by alcohol. 
Sweeping the floor would be bad for his 
health. 

Anna coughed loudly in her bunk. She 
was dying ef consumption and there was 
no hope for her. Kleshtch, her husband, 
was busy at his bench, where he fitted old 


THE LOWER DEPTHS by Maxim Gorky. By permission of the publishers, Coward-McCann, Inc. Copy- 
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keys and locks. Anna sat up to call her 
husband. Kvashnya had left her some 
dumplings in the pot, and she offered them 
to her husband. Kleshtch agreed there was 
no use to feed a dying woman, and so 
with a clear conscience he ate the dump- 
lings. 

The Actor helped Anna down from her 
high bed and out to the draughty hall. The 
sick woman was wrapped in rags. As they 
went through the door, the landlord, 
Kostilyoff, nearly knocked them over. 

Kostilyoff foe around the dirty cellar 
and glanced several times at Kleshtch, 
working at his bench. The landlord as- 
serted loudly that the locksmith occupied 
too much room for two roubles a month 
and henceforth the rent would be two 
roubles and a half. Then Kostilyoff edged 
toward Vaska’s room and inquired fur- 
tively if his wife had been in. He had good 
reason to suspect that Vassilisa was sleep- 
ing with Vaska. 

At last Kostilyoff got up enough cour- 
age to call Vaska. The thief came out and 
denounced the landlord for not paying 
his debts, saying that Kostilyoff still owed 
seven roubles for a watch he had bought. 
Ordering Kostilyoff to produce the money 
immediately, Vaska sent him roughly out 
of the room. 

The others admired Vaska for his cour- 
age and urged him to kill Kostilyoff and 
marry Vassilisa; then he could be landlord. 
Vaska thought over the idea for a time, 
but decided that he was too soft-hearted 
to be a landlord. Besides, he was thinking 
of discarding Vassilisa for her sister 
Natasha. Satine asked Vaska for twenty 
kopecks, which the thief was glad to give 
immediately; he was afraid Satine would 
want a rouble next. 

Natasha came in with Luka. She put 
him in the kitchen to sleep with the three 
already there. Luka was a merry fellow 
who began to sing, but he stopped when 
all the others objected. The whole group 
sat silent when Vassilisa came in, saw the 
dirty floor, and gave orders for an im- 
mediate sweeping. She looked over the 
new arrival, Luka, and asked to see his 


passport. Because he had none, he was 
more readily accepted by the dissolute 
company. 

Miedviedeff, who was a policeman and 
Vassilisa’s uncle, entered the cellar to 
check up on the lodging. He began to 
question Luka, but when the tramp called 
him sergeant, Miedviedeff left him alone. 

That night Anna lay in her bunk while 
a noisy, quarrelsome card game went on. 
Luka talked gently to the consumptive 
woman as Kleshtch came from time to 
time to look at her. Luka remarked that 
her death would be hard on her husband, 
but Anna without emotion accused 
Kleshtch of causing her death. She hoped 
for the rest and peace she had never 
known. Luka assured her there would be 
peace after her death. 

The card players became louder and 
Satine was accused of cheating. Luka 
quieted the rioters; they all respected him 
even if they thought him a liar. He told 
Vaska he could reform in Siberia, and he 
assured the Actor that at a sanatorium he 
could be cured of alcoholism. 

Vassilisa came in. When the others left, 
she told Vaska that if he would kill 
Kostilyoff and set her free she would give 
him three hundred roubles. Then Vaska 
would be free to marry Natasha, who at 
the moment was recovering from a beat- 
ing given by her jealous sister. Vaska was 
about to refuse when Kostilyoff entered in 
search of his wife. He was violently suspi- 
cious, but Vaska pushed him out of the 
cellar. 

There was a noise on top of the stove. 
Luka had overheard the whole thing. He 
was not disturbed greatly, and he even 
warned Vaska not to have anything to do 
with the vicious Vassilisa. Walking over 
to Anna’s bunk, Luka saw that she was 
dead. When they got Kleshtch out of the 
saloon, he came to look at the body of 
his dead wife. The others notified him 
that he would have to remove the body, 
because in time dead people smell. 
Kleshtch agreed to take her outside. 

The Actor began to cavort in joy, and 
he talked excitedly. He had made up his 
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mind to go to the sanatorium for his 
health. Luka had told him he would even 
be cured at state expense. 

In the back yard that night, as Natasha 
was telling romantic stories to the crowd, 
Kostilyoff came out and gruffly ordered 
Natasha in to work. When she went in, 
Vassilisa poured boiling water on her feet. 
Vaska went to the rescue of Natasha and 
knocked Kostilyoff down. Somehow in the 
brawl Kostilyoff was killed. At once Vas- 
silisa blamed Vaska for the murder as the 
crowd slunk away. Natasha thought that 
Vaska had murdered Kostilyoff for the 
sake of Vassilisa. Natasha was almost in 
delirium as she wandered about accusing 
Vaska of murder and calling for revenge. 


LUCIEN 
Type of work: Novel 


In the excitement Luka wandered off; 
he was never seen again. Vaska escaped a 

lice search. Natasha went to the hospi- 
tal. In the lodging things went on much as 
they had before. Satine cheated at cards, 
and the Baron tried to convince the others 
of his former affluence. They all agreed 
that Luka was a kind old man, but a great 
liar. 

During a bitter quarrel with Nastya, the 
Baron stepped out in the yard. Satine and 
the others struck up a bawdy song. They 
broke off when the Baron hurried back to 
announce that the Actor had hanged him- 
self. Satine thought the suicide was too 
bad—it broke up the song. 


LEUWEN 


Author: Stendhal (Marie-Henri Beyle, 1783-1842) 


Type of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: The 1830's 

Locale: France 

First published: 1894 


Principal characters: 


Lucren Leuwen, a serious young man 
Monsigeur Leuwen, his father 

MapamMeE pE CHASTELLER, a beautiful widow 
Mapameg GRANDET, an ambitious woman 

Dr. pu Porrisr, a physician 


Critique: 

Published posthumously, Lucien Leu- 
wen is a long unfathed work divided 
into two novels: The Green Huntsman 
and The Telegraph. In it Stendhal gives 
a subtle, penetrating analysis, Freudian 
in tone, of a young commoner in the 
difficult days after the revolution of 1830. 
Lucien is considered an idealized _por- 
trait of Stendhal. The novel, though re- 
warding, is frustrating, for Stendhal never 
revised the manuscript; indeed, parts of 
the narrative were not completed. The 
grand passion of Lucien for Bathilde, for 
example, is not concluded; from his 
notes we know that the author intended 
them to marry. Despite these imperfec- 


tions the novel is regarded in France as 
Stendhal’s third masterpiece. 


The Story: 


The revolution of 1830 was not a suc- 
cess; the armed rabble were victorious in 
the fighting, but afterward the rich 
bourgeoisie came to power. Although the 
king had lost much of his authority, 
France was not yet a true republic. The 
absolute monarchists remained loyal to 
the vanished power of the Bourbons, the 
people still hoped for a democratic rule, 
and the middle class steered a cautious, 
unsatisfactory path between the two ex- 
tremes. 


LUCIEN LEUWEN by Stendhal. Translated by Louise Varése. By permission of the publishers, New 


Directions. Book 


I, THE GREEN HUNTSMAN, copyright, 1950, by Louise Varése. Book II, THE 
TELEGRAPH, cOpyriglt, 1950, by"Loulse Vattie Pha taleas le” ea 
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Lucien, son of a rich banker, had mild 
republican leanings. For daring to air 
his views, he was expelled from the 
Ecole Polytechnique, and for a time he 
remained idle at home. His indulgent, 
wealthy father tried to induce him to 
work in the family bank, and his mother 
presented him to the polite, gay society 
of her Parisian salon. But Lucien was 
dull and preoccupied. In despair his fa- 
ther filled his pockets with money and 
bade him entertain the light ladies at 
the Opera. 

As a way out, Lucien took a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in a regiment 
of lancers going to maintain order in 
Nancy. Lucien liked his uniform with 
the magenta stripes, but he found his 
fellow officers insufferable. His lieuten- 
ant-colonel, especially, was a man of 
honorable reputation, but a bore. Only 
the soldiers in the ranks seemed genuine 
and unaffected. 

The regiment was depressed on enter- 
ing the town of Nancy. The land was 
flat; sewage ditches ran down the nar- 
row, crooked streets, and the houses were 
mean. Lucien felt that he made an un- 
soldierly appearance because his mount, 
furnished by the regiment, was a mean- 
looking nag. As they passed a more pre- 
tentious house, a woman standing at an 
upstairs window seemed interested in 
Lucien, but as luck would have it, he 
was thrown from his horse just as he 
was trying to see her more clearly. 

Lucien soon bought a good horse and 
rented a comfortable apartment, once 
occupied by a lieutenant-colonel who 
had left the regiment. In spite of his 
servants, his wine, and his stable, he was 
quite unhappy. His commanding officer, 
resenting his wealth, made his life mis- 
erable; the other officers had little to do 
with him. The townspeople held aloof 
from the military. One faction consisted 
of the aristocrats who were opposed to 
the moderate monarchy, and the other 
faction was the republican majority who 
smarted under any kingly rule. None of 
the officers was received in society; few 


of the enlisted men made friends with 
people of the suspicious working class. 

Backed by his father’s money and his 
own Parisian graces, Lucien set out deter- 
minedly to be accepted by the nobility. He 
cultivated the wily Dr. du Poirier, the 
leader of the monarchist set. Little by lit- 
tle Lucien was welcomed to the various 
salons. Only his military life irked him 
now. Government spies even reported 
that he had gone into a republican read- 
ing room; to quiet rumors of political un- 
reliability Lucien fought and won two 
duels. 

Several of the salons were presided 
over by beautiful, high-born women who 
accepted Lucien on friendly terms. The 
most beautiful of all, however, was Ma- 
dame de Chasteller; and for long Lu- 
cien did not meet her. He heard of her 
in some detail, however, a rich widow 
dominated by a miserly father. She had 
had only one lover, so the gossips said, the 
lieutenant-colonel whose apartment Lu- 
cien had rented. When he finally met 
her, Lucien was smitten. Bathilde de 
Chasteller was lonely, proud, and shy. 

Bathilde was an aristocrat, Lucien a 
commoner. As their love grew, they were 
both troubled. Bathilde felt that a mar- 
riage was impossible, and Lucien hesi- 
tated to try to make her his mistress. 
Unhappy much of the time, they were 
together so much that gossip soon spread. 
At a dinner at a country tavern, The 
Green Huntsman, they came to an open 
confession of their love. 

The aristocratic young men were much 
displeased. They were afraid that Lucien, 
a commoner, would marry the rich Ba- 
thilde and take her away. Some of the 
more hot-headed ones proposed to cbal- 
lenge Lucien to a duel. Scheming Dr. 
du Poirier guaranteed to rid them of the 
hated Lucien. 

Bathilde, ill for days, was under the 
treatment of Dr. du Poirier, and Lucien 
had been given permission to visit her. 
As he waited in the hall, the doctor 
brought a baby in swaddling clothes 
from Bathilde’s chamber. From a con- 
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versation Lucien understood that Bathil- 
de’s illness had been a confinement. Sure 
that the lieutenant-colonel was the father, 
Lucien obtained leave and left Nancy. 
In Paris, through his father, he secured 
his release from the army. Then, through 
his father’s influence, he obtained a post 
as Master of Petitions in the Ministry of 
the Interior. Although he could not for- 
get lovely Bathilde, Lucien threw him- 
self inte politics and soon was a valuable 
aid to the minister. At first he had little 
idea of the trickery so common in high 
ofhce, but his knowledge grew rapidly. 
The minister had speculated successfully 
with money borrowed from M. Leuwen. 
When there was some danger the trans- 
action would come to light, Lucien man- 
aged to hide all traces of the affair. 
Another incident added to his stand- 
ing. The government hired agents pro- 
vocateurs to harass the military. One 
agent made the mistake of trying to in- 
timidate a sentry, who shot him in the 
abdomen. Gravely wounded, the agent 
was taken to a hospital. Afraid that he 
would make a deathbed statement as 
to who had employed him, a government 
spy tried to induce a doctor to poison the 
wounded man. When the doctor object- 
ed, the minister gave Lucien the job of 
hushing up the scandal. Lucien succeed- 
ed in bribing the dying man and his 
wife so that they both maintained silence. 
Lucien was sent to Caen to try tr in- 
fluence an election. On the way he was 


set upon by a mob and spattered with 
mud. Heartsick at the way people re- 
acted to the corrupt government, he 
nevertheless did his best. By paying a 
hundred thousand francs to bribe the le- 
gitimist party, he almost prevented the 
election of a favored candidate. 

The minister showed his displeasure 
by passing over Lucien on the honors 
list. Not willing to have his son slighted, 
M. Leuwen went into politics himself 
and became a deputy. With his wealth 
and charm, he soon was powerful enough 
to dictate who should be in the cabinet. 
He arranged to have the fatuous Gran- 
det made a minister if his beautiful and 
ambitious wife would become Lucien’s 
mistress. Madame Grandet accepted the 
proposition and soon fell really in love 
with Lucien. 

M. Leuwen made the mistake of re- 
vealing the bargain to Lucien, who 
thought he had won by his own merit 
the most beautiful woman in Paris. He 
was greatly upset and even thought him- 
self unfaithful to his lost Bathilde. Tak- 
ing leave from the ministry, he left for 
a stay in the country. 

M. Leuwen died suddenly, leaving his 
affairs in bad state. Lucien, insisting on 
paying all creditors in full, saved only 
a modest income for his mother and him- 
self. He got an appointment to the em- 
bassy at Capel. He was happy in his new 
post, and felt only a faint melancholy for 
Bathilde. 


THE LUSIAD 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Luis Vaz de Camoéns (1524?-1580) 
Type of plot: Epic 

Time of plot: Fifteenth century 

Locale: Bee, Africa, and Asia 

First published: 1572 


Principal characters: 


Vasco pa Gama, Portuguese sea eae and explorer 


Venus, goddess of love, patroness 0 


the Portuguese 


Baccuus, god of revelry, patron of Asia 


Critique: 
Descended from an ancient Galician 
family, Camoéns was distantly related to 


the hero of his epic narrative. In addition, 
the author had covered part of Vasco da 
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Gama’s route when he went to the Orient 
as an agent of the crown. On his return 
trip from Macao Camoéns was shi 
wrecked, saving nothing but a faithful 
Javanese slave and the manuscripts of The 
Lusiad. The poem was, like all great epics, 
the product of a man of action during a 
period of great national activity, at a time 
when the national spirit of Portugal had 
reached a high point. In the epic tradition, 
the poem finds the gods of Olympus sid- 
ing for and against the Portuguese heroes; 
there is a descent into the underworld of 
Neptune. The “famous weapon” in this 
poem is the Portuguese ships’ cannon. All 
of the other hallmarks of the epic are 
present, too, for those who would seek 
them. 


The Story: 


The gods and goddesses, called together 
hy Jove, assembled on Olympus. When 
they had taken their places, Jove an- 
nounced to them that the Fates had de- 
creed that the men of Lusitania, or 
Portugal, should outdo all the great 
conquerors of ancient times by sailing 
around Africa to Asia, there to become the 
rulers of a new continent. Of all the as- 
sembled pantheon only Bacchus, who 
looked upon Asia as his own, dissented. 
Venus, friendly toward the Portuguese, 
however, took their side, aided by Mars. 

Vasco da Gama was the captain chosen 
to head the voyage of exploration. Having 
sailed southward to the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Portuguese ships made their 
way around it and then sailed northward 
along the African coast, until they arrived 
at the island of Mozambique. “he natives 
of that island pretended friendliness but 
tried to ambush the sailors when they put 
ashore for water; fortunately, the Portu- 
guese escaped. Leaving the island behind, 
da Gama sailed northward along the 
African coast in search of India. He tried 
to land on another coast but there, too, 
the natives were unfriendly. When they 
tried to lay an ambush, Venus interceded 
on behalf of da Gama and his men. 

Guided by Mercury, da Gama set sail 


for a point still farther north. Arriving 
off Mombassa, the Portuguese ships 
dropped sails and anchors. The Moorish 
King of Mombassa made the Portuguese 
welcome to his domain, as Jove had told 
Venus he would, and gave the men of 
Portugal needed supplies. While paying a 
visit to da Gama’s ship, he asked the 
Portuguese leader to tell him about Portu- 
gal’s history and the history of the voyage 
thus far. Da Gama was only too glad to 
give an account of his long and trouble- 
some voyage and to tell of his nation’s 
history. 

Da Gama told the king where Portugal 
lay on the map of Europe and related how 
the Moors had at one time overrun the 
land. He described the great battles of 
Portuguese kings against the Moors: how 
the first Alphonso had first pushed the 
Moors back toward the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and how his grandson, also 
named Alphonso, had continued the wars 
against the Moors and defeated with a 
small army five hosts of Moors under five 
Moorish kings. The second Alphonso was 
succeeded by Sancho, who, continuing 
the wars against the Moors, drove them 
from Europe and then fought against 
them in the Holy Land. Da Gama also 
told of the wars between the Spanish 
kings and the descendants of the great 
Alphonsos. 

After ending his narrative of the mar- 
tial history of Portugal, da Gama de- 
scribed his own adventures since leaving 
the mouth of the Tagus River. He told 
how his ships had sailed past the Canary 
Islands, past the Hesperides, and past the 
mouth of the mighty Congo. He told the 
king of the strange waterspouts they had 
seen, the terrible storms they had en- 
dured, and the awesome sea creatures they 
had met. He related how they had tried 
to make friends of the black people of the 
African coast by giving them odd knick- 
knacks and how the blacks in return had 
tried to kill them after pretending friend- 
ship. Da Gama told of the experiences of 
one of his men, Veloso, who had wan- 
dered too far inland and had almost been 
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killed by blacks, and how Veloso had 
claimed that he returned quickly only be- 
cause he thought the ships in danger. 

Da Gama also narrated his adventure 
with the spirit of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The spirit appeared to the Portuguese as 
his ships sighted the cape and told them 
that they were the first men to sail in 
those waters. In return for their daring, 
the spirit prophesied, some of them would 
have to die, and that many of these men 
who followed them would also die for ven- 
turing so far into strange lands. The spirit 
told da Gama that he was one of the 
Titans who had fought against Jove and 
that his name had been Adamastor. The 
Titan had pursued a nymph, a chase 
which ended when divine wrath changed 
him into a range of mountains forming 
the cape at Africa’s foot. 

Da Gama next told of the plague which 
had struck his crew, of the shortage of 
drinking water, of the loss of necessary 
food through spoilage. He also told of bat- 
tles and ambushes in which the Portu- 
guese ent with unfriendly natives of 
the east African coast. 

After hearing his account of Portuguese 
history and da Gama’s fabulous voyage, 
the king thought he could not do enough 
to show his friendliness toward the great 
men who represented Portugal. The 
Mombassans sent a pilot to da Gama and 
also the provisions and water necessary for 
a voyage across the Indian Ocean tc the 
city of Calcutta. 

Bacchus, meanwhile, was furious at the 
success of da Gama and his ships. De- 
termined to prevent Asia from falling into 
the hands of the Portuguese, Bacchus 
went into the depths of the sea to the court 
of Neptune, there to seek the aid of the 
sea god. He told Neptune that the men of 
Portugal were despoiling his kingdom and 


that the Portuguese spoke of the ruler of 
the sea only in terms of insolence. Nep- 
tune, angered at the report, sent storms 
to destroy their ships, but Venus inter- 
ceded once more on behalf of the Portu- 
guese and saved them from the storms 
unleashed by Neptune. 

The Portuguese, arriving on the Indian 
coast, landed on the shore near Calcutta. 
One of the first to meet the men of Portu- 
gal was a Mohammedan who was glad to 
see them because he himself was from 
the northwestern part of Africa. He sent 
word to the Emperor of Malabar, inform- 
ing him of the white strangers and of the 
distance they had traveled. The emperor 
quickly gave audience to da Gama, who 
told the ruler that he wished to trade for 
products of the eastern lands. Arrange- 
ments went forward to exchange Portu- 
guese goods for spices and other products 
of India. The Mohammedan peoples in 
India became aroused and tried to bribe 
the king’s council to halt the trading. Fail- 
ing in that plan, they tried to delay da 
Gama’s departure, for they hoped to de- 
stroy the Portuguese ships in battle with a 
fleet sailing from Arabia. Da Gama out- 
witted his enemies, however, and set out 
on the return voyage before the Arabian 
fleet had arrived. 

As the Portuguese ships sailed west- 
ward toward home, Venus moved an is- 
land into their path. Needing a rest from 
their travels, da Gama and his men an- 
chored off the island and went ashore. 
There, under the guidance of Venus, 
nymphs charmed away the hours for the 
sailors, and the goddess herself took da 
Gama to a castle high on a hill and showed 
him a vision of the future in which he saw 
later Portuguese—Albuquerque, Sampoyo, 
Noronia, and others—completing the 
conquest of Asia for their king and nation. 


LYSISTRATA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Aristophanes (c. 448-385 B.C.) 
Type of plot: Utopian comedy 

Time of plot: Fifth century B.C. 
Locale: hae 

First presented: 411 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


Lysistrata, an Athenian woman 


Creronice, her friend 


Lamprro, a Spartan woman 
Myrruine, a Greek woman 


A MacisTRaATE 


Crvesias, a Greek husband 


Oxp MEN or Atuens, the Chorus 


Critique: 

The basic assumption on which the 
Lysistrata is based is highly comic; indeed, 
Aristophanes reveals, in the very weak- 
ness of the average woman in the play, his 
knowledge that the supposition was not 
only comic but also impossible. Yet the as- 
sumption that women, by concerted deter- 
mination not to lie with their men, could 
effect peace and government reform is not 
entirely comic. This idea was probably an 
ancient one even in the time of Aristoph- 
anes, but he was able to blend the alarm- 
ing logic and the delightful illogic of it 
to produce an amusing if somewhat bawd- 
ily skeptical work of art. Lysistrata herself 
is the archetype of the militant feminist, 
the woman who has managed through the 
ages to keep alive the war of the sexes. 


The Story: 

The Second Peloponnesian War was in 
progress when Lysistrata, an Athenian 
woman, summoned women from Athens, 
Sparta, and all other Greek cities involved 
in the war. She wished to have them con- 
sider her carefully thought out plan for 
ending hostilities between Athens and 
Sparta. The women arrived one by one, 
curious about the purpose of the meeting. 
Since their husbands were all away at 
war, they looked with enthusiasm for any 
scheme which would bring their men back 
to them. 

Lysistrata declared that the war would 
end immediately if all the Greek women 
refrained, from that time on, until the 
fighting stopped, from lying with their 
husbands. This suggestion took the 
women by complete surprise, and they 
objected strenuously. But Lampito, a 
Spartan woman, liked the idea. Although 


the others finally agreed to try the plan, 
they did so ead: enthaeer 

Over a bowl of Thracian wine, Lysis- 
trata led her companions in an oath bind- 
ing them to charm their husbands and 
their lovers, but not to lie with them 
unless forced. Some of the women re: 
turned to their native lands to begin their 
continent lives. Lysistrata went to the 
Acropolis, citadel of Athens. 

While the younger women had been 
meeting with Lysistrata, the older women 
had marched upon the Acropolis and 
seized it. The old men of the city laid 
wood around the base of the Acropolis 
and set fire to it with the intention of 
smoking out the women, who, in turn, 
threatened the old men with pots of water. 
During an exchange of scurrilous vitu- 
peration the women threw water on their 
opponents. 

When a magistrate and his men at- 
tempted to break open a gate of the citadel, 
Lysistrata, now in command, emerged 
and suggested that the magistrate use 
common sense. When the indignant mag- 
istrate ordered his Scythians to seize 
Lysistrata and bind her hands, the Scyth- 
ians advanced reluctantly and were 
soundly trounced by the fierce defenders. 

Asked why they had seized the Acropo- 
lis, the women replied that they had done 
so in order to possess the treasury. Since 
they now controlled the money, and since 
it took money to wage war, they believed 
that the war must soon end. 

The male pride of the old men was 
deeply wounded when Lysistrata declared 
that the women had assumed all civil 
authority and would henceforth provide 
for the safety and welfare of Athens. The 
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magistrate could not believe his ears when 
he Wee Lysistrata say that the women, 
tired of being home-bodies, were impa- 
tient with the incompetence of their hus- 
bands in matters which concerned the 
commonweal. For rebuking the women, 
the magistrate received potfuls of water 
poured on his head. The ineffectual old 
men declared that they would never sub- 
mit to the tyranny of women. The women 
answered that the old men were worthless, 
that all they could do was to legislate the 
city into trouble. 

Despite their brave talk and their bold 
plan, however, the women proved to be 
weak in the flesh, and disaffection thinned 
their ranks. Some, caught as they de- 
serted, offered various excuses in the hope 
of getting away from the strictures im- 
posed by Lysistrata’s oath. One woman 
simulated pregnancy by placing the sacred 
helmet of Athena under her robe. Some 
of the women claimed to be frightened 
by the holy snakes and by the owls of the 
Acropolis. As a last desperate measure, 
Lysistrata resorted to a prophecy, which 
was favorable to their project, and the 
women returned reluctantly to their 
posts. 

When Cinesias, the husband of Myr- 
thiné, one of Lysistrata’s companions, re- 
turned from the war and sought his wife, 
Lysistrata directed Myrthiné to be true 
to her oath. Begging Myrrhiné to come 
home, Cinesias used various appeals, with- 
eut success. Although Myrrhiné con- 
sented to his request for a moment of 
dalliance with her, she put him off with 
trifling excuses. At last, in spite of his 


pleas, she retired into the citadel. 

A messenger arrived from Sparta, 
where Lampito and her cohorts had been 
successful, and declared that the men of 
Sparta were prepared to sue for peace. 
As the magistrate arranged for a peace 
conference, the women looked once more 
upon the old men of Athens with a kind- 
ness that cooled the ire of the indignant 
old fellows. 

On their arrival in Athens, the Spartan 
envoys were obviously in need of the fav- 
ors of their wives. Indeed, so desperate 
were they that they were ready to agree 
to any terms. Lysistrata rebuked the 
Spartans and the Athenians for warrin 
upon each other; they had, she fa 
a common enemy in the barbarians, and 
they shared many traditions. While she 
spoke, a nude maiden, representing 
the goddess of peace, was brought be- 
fore the frustrated men. Lysistrata re- 
minded the men of the two countries that 
they had previously been friends and allies 
and again insisted that war between the 
two was illogical. The men, their eyes de- 
vouring the nude maiden, agreed ab- 
sently with everything Lysistrata said, but 
when she asked for an agreement conten- 
tion immediately arose because one side 
asked for conditions unsatisfactory to the 
other. 

The women, seeing that any appeal to 
reason was futile, feasted the envoys and 
filled them with intoxicating liquors. 
Sated, and eager for further physical sat- 
isfaction, the men signed a peace agree- 
ment and dispersed hastily, with their 


wives, to their homes. 


THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


Type of work: Drama 


Authors: Francis Beaumont (1584?-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625) 


Type of plot: Revenge tragedy 

Time of plot: The legendary past 

Locale: Rhodes 

First presented: c. 1610 

Principal characters: 

Tue Krinc or Rxopgs 
Metantius, a soldier 
Evapng, his sister 


612. 


Amrntor, his noble young friend 
Carranax, a lord of Rhodes 
Aspatta, his daughter, betrothed to Amintor 


Critique: 

Although The Maid’s Tragedy is 
marred by sentimentality and by improb- 
abilities, it is a tightly constructed play 
that never falters in its development from 
beginning to end. The plot was original 
with Beaumont and Fletcher; it is not 
surprising, however, since both men were 
educated playwrights, that scholars have 
found scenes which echo Shakespeare 
and Valerius Maximus. Evadne bids fair 
to become an unforgettable female Mach- 
iavellian, but her repentance and her 
suicide make her, in the end, little more 
than a shadowy counterpart of Lady 
Macbeth. 


The Story: 


Melantius, a military hero, returned 
to Rhodes from the wars, There he found 
himself involved in a difficult situation. 
The King, ostensibly to show his grati- 
tude, had given the hand of Evadne, 
Melantius’ sister, to Amintor, a young 
courtier and a dear friend of Melantius. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that Amintor 
had already promised himself to Aspatia, 
daughter of Calianax, an old lord. 

Preparations were being made for 
elaborate nuptial festivities. Aspatia 
grieved. In the royal banqueting hall, just 
before the presentation of the marriage 
masque, Melantius encountered Calianax, 
who insulted him. The King’s entrance 
checked animosities. A masque followed, 
after which the King, wishing the wed- 
ded couple goodnight, asked Amintor to 
father a boy who would grow up to de- 
fend the kingdom. 

As Evadne prepared to retire, Aspatia, 
who was present, could not share the 
general enthusiastic anticipation of the 
marriage night, and she expressed her 
belief that she would soon be dead of a 
broken heart. Amintor, coming into the 
apartment received a kiss from Aspatia 
before she departed. He suffered mo- 


mentary misgivings for having forsaken 
her, but he forgot her when he saw 
Evadne. His bride, as he soon discovered, 
did not appear to be interested in the 
consummation of their marriage. In fact, 
she told Amintor that she hated him and 
would never share his bed. Threatened 
by Amintor, she finally confessed that 
she had already given herself to the King. 
Amintor was deeply injured when she 
revealed to him that the marriage was 
merely a means to make legitimate any 
children born of that affair. Determined 
to make the marriage seem to be normal, 
however, he slept in her bedchamber, on 
the floor. 

Aspatia, meanwhile, returned to her 
home, where she warned her maids never 
to trust their hearts to men and recount- 
ed classical stories of women who, much 
to their distress, gave their hearts away. 
Old Calianax, always a coward at heart, 
vowed to be valiant in avenging the slight 
to his daughter. 

The next morning Amintor, emerging 
from the bedchamber, encountered Me- 
Jantius, whom he puzzled with ambigu- 
ous remarks about the virtues of the sol- 
dier’s family. Later Amintor’s assumed 
manner aroused the King’s suspicions; in 
private he accused Evadne of faithless- 
ness. To prove her steadfastness to the 
King, she provoked Amintor into reveal- 
ing that the marriage had not been con- 
summated. Amintor was overcome by the 
enormity of the way he had been treated, 
but he refused to draw his sword on the 
King. Still, he vowed to avenge the in- 
sult somehow. 

Melantius, meanwhile, pondered on 
Amintor’s peculiar behavior. Dismissing 
a foolish challenge from Calianax, he 
encountered Amintor, whom he persuad- 
ed to unburden his heart of its troubles. 
When Amintor revealed that Evadne was 
the King’s mistress, Melantius, incapable 
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of believing Amintor’s story, drew his 
sword and threatened to kill his friend. 
When Amintor seemed to welcome death, 
Melantius, convinced, sheathed his sword 
and swore to avenge his sister's disgrace. 
But Amintor, who felt that it was he 
who should do the avenging, challenged 
Melantius to fight. Melantius refused, 
calmed the youth, and promised that the 
two could effect a scheme to right the 
wrongs done them. 

Melantius directed his brother Di- 
philus to prepare his armor for battle. 
He also asked Calianax, the castellan of 
Rhodes, to deliver the garrison to him. 
The old man, promising permission with- 
in the hour, hastened to report the rebel- 
lion to the King. 

Melantius went to Evadne and con- 
fronted her with his knowledge of her 
transgression. Upon asking her to name 
her seducer, she pretended to be insult- 
ed and suggested that he tend to his mil- 
itary affairs. When Melantius threatened 
to kill her, she confessed the truth. Then, 
realizing the extent of her disgrace, she 
promised Melantius that she would kill 
the King. She also expressed her remorse 
to Amintor and begged him for forgive- 
ness. Amintor kissed her and cautioned 
her never to sin again. 

Meanwhile, at a dinner in the palace, 
Calianax told the King of Melantius’ 
scheme to kill him and to escape to the 
fortress of Rhodes. The King, doubting, 
called Amintor into the dining chamber, 
where with leading questions he tested 
Amintor and Evadne, as well as Melan- 
tius, who accompanied them. Melantius 
maintained his poise. When the King 
disclosed his knowledge of the plot, Me- 
lantius continued to dissemble and stated 
that Calianax was an irresponsible, fool- 
ish old man. The King was convinced 
that Melantius was innocent. When Me- 
lantius, in asides, importuned Calianax 
about the fortress, the old man tried to 
convince the King that Melantius was 
making overtures under his very eyes, 
but the ruler suggested that someone put 
the weak-minded old man tc bed. The 


thoroughly confounded lord submitted 
reluctantly to Melantius’ demands for 
the fortress. 

The night for revenge having come, 
Diphilus took command of the fortress. 
Amintor, encountering Melantius, asked 
his assistance in killing the King. Melan- 
tius, fearful lest his plans fail, reminded 
Amintor that the King’s person was 
sacred. 

Evadne, going to the King’s bedcham- 
ber, tied the sleeping monarch to the 
bed. Awaking, the King thought at first 
that his bondage was a pretty joke of 
Evadne’s, but he was filled with appre- 
hension when he saw her draw a knife. 
Reciting his villainy toward her, she 
stabbed him to death; then she forgave 
him. 

Soon afterward, the death of the King 
having been discovered, the King’s broth- 
er Lysippus and his followers went to the 
citadel, where Melantius and his people 
were in control. Melantius affirmed his 
loyalty to Rhodes, but declared that if 
he were not given amnesty he could very 
easily destroy the city. Lysippus and Me- 
lantius agreed to a general amnesty. 

Meanwhile Aspatia, disguised as a 
man, entered Amintor’s apartment, where 
she told Amintor that she was Aspatia’s 
long-lost brother, returned to avenge his 
sister. In her disguise, Aspatia challenged 
Amintor to a duel. When he refused, she 
struck him. Goaded to action, Amintor 
drew and wounded Aspatia. 

Evadne, bloody dagger in hand, en- 
tered and told Amintor that she had 
killed the King. When she asked Amin- 
tor to recognize her as his wife, he, ap- 
palled, refused and left her. Evadne 
stabbed herself to death. Aspatia, mean- 
while, had revived long enough to reveal 
her true identity to Amintor, who de- 
clared his unworthiness and his shame 
for the way that he had treated her. When 
Aspatia died, Amintor, having nothing 
more to live for and wishing to be with 
his true love, stabbed himself. 

Melantius, entering, was sO overcome 


by the sight of his dead sister and his dy- 
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ing friend that he attempted to take his 
own life. Calianax, upon recognizing his 
daughter, the dead Aspatia, was recon- 


ciled to Melantius. Lysippus, the new 
tuler, looked upon the scene as an object 
lesson to kings to be chaste. 


THE MAN OF FEELING 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831) 
Ege of plot: Sentimental romance 

ime of plot: Mid-eighteenth cen 
Locale: England ‘ a! 
First published: 1771 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Harvey, a very sensitive young Englishman 
Miss Watron, a rich heiress 

Epwarps, a farmer befriended by Harley 

Miss Arxus, a prostitute befriended by Harley 


Hartzy’s Aunt 


Critique: 

In the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the function of the English novel 
was the study of man and his manners, 
particularly the emotions and sentiments 
of a man of great sensibility. Such is the 
subject matter of Henry Mackenzie’s 
The Man of Feeling. In addition, this 
novel is a splendid example of the stud- 
ied formlessness of many late-eighteenth- 
century novels. In it the reader finds such 
peculiarities as editorial notes which state 
that the first fourteen chapters are miss- 
ing, as well as the addition of so-called 
“Fragments” at the end of the story. The 
pretended incompleteness is actually not 
present, and the entire story is actually 
told, although in a somewhat disjointed 
fashion. Like so many of his contempo- 
raries in the field of fiction, Mackenzie 
filled his novel with the loneliness of 
the delicate mind, the unhappiness of 
love beyond one’s station, the vainglory 
of riches, the hardships of the poor, and 
the glorification of benevolence. 


The Story: 

One day, in early September, a rural 
clergyman took hunting with him a 
friend from town. When they stopped 
to rest, the friend found some indeci- 
pherable initials carved on the bark of 
a tree. The curate said they were prob- 


ably the work of a young man named 
Harley, a former resident of the parish. 
The clergyman added that he had in 
his possession a manuscript telling the 
greater part of Harley’s story, a work he 
thought of no great value, and so he 
used the papers for wadding in his gun. 
The manuscript had been found among 
the possessions of a former parishioner, 
a friend of Harley’s. Upon request, the 
clergyman gave the bundle of discon- 
nected papers to his friend, who after 
his return to town pieced together the 
melancholy story which the rambling 
narrative unfolded. 

Mr. Harley, an orphan reared by a 
maiden aunt, was descended from a 
good family among the country gentry 
in England. Passing years had taken toll 
of the family’s fortunes, however, until 
he had only a very modest income de- 
tived from his small estate by the time 
he reached manhood. The young man, 
who was extremely virtuous, did not 
feel that he needed any more money, but 
his fmends insisted that he could, with 
very little trouble, secure the use of some 
adjoining lands belonging to the crown. 
At his friends’ insistence, and because 
he was very much in love with Miss 
Walton, an heiress, Harley set out for 
London to attempt to get a lease to the 
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lands, which would give him a hand- 
some increase to his fortunes in return 
for a cheap rental. 

Once in London, Harley had some 
amazing adventures, partly because he 
was willing to believe all people good 
until he found them bad and partly be- 
cause he wished to help anyone who 
needed aid from another human being. 
These adventures took place over several 
weeks, for Harley found that the baronet 
who was to help him in his suit for 
the lease was not an easy man to see. 
On the occasion of one visit to see the 
baronet, Harley met a young man who 
pretended to be quite a man about town. 
Harley, who wished to know more about 
London, spent the evening with the 
young man, only to learn that the fellow 
was a former footman who served as a 
pander for several wealthy men. 

A short time later an unnamed friend 
of Harley’s invited him to go with a 
patty to the asylum at Bedlam. There 
Harley was much affected by the insane, 
particularly by a young woman who had 
gone mad after her lover’s death; she 
touched Harley’s heart when she cried 
out that he resembled her dead lover. As 
the party left the young lady, a gentleman 
offered to tell Harley about some of the 
inmates. Harley assented, only to find 
within a few minutes that his guide was 
himself a madman who imagined himself 
to be an Oriental potentate. 

A few evenings later Harley went for 
a walk through the park. While there, 
he met an elderly gentleman who invited 
him to partake of a glass of cider at a 
nearby public house. Harley, impressed 
by the gentleman’s attitude of benevo- 
lence to a beggar, agreed. Once in the 
house, Harley was invited to take a hand 
in a friendly game of cards, during which 
the old gentleman and an accomplice 
swindled the good-hearted Harley out 
of a substantial sum of money. Leaving 
the place and still unaware of the swin- 
dle, Harley was accosted by a prostitute 
who begged him for something to eat 
and drink. Harley, hating to see another 


human in distress, let himself open to 
severe criticism by taking the girl, a Miss 
Atkins, to a brothel where she might 
get some nourishment. When she poured 
out a tale of seduction to him, he agreed 
to help her if he could, and promised 
to see her the following day. 

The next morning he went to see Miss 
Atkins. She told him she wanted only 
to return to her father, a retired arm 
officer. Just as she had finished telling 
her story, her father appeared. He mis- 
judged the scene and almost did violence 
to Harley and his daughter. A fainting 
spell on the part of Miss Atkins gave 
Harley a chance to explain everything 
to the father, who then forgave his daugh- 
ter and took her back into his good graces. 

Harley's London adventures were cut 
short by a notice from the baronet that 
someone else had been granted the crown 
lands Harley sought. The successful pe- 
titioner turned out to be the pander 
Harley had met at the baronet’s house. 
Discouraged, Harley took a coach to re- 
turn home. 

The coach took Harley to within a 
day’s walk of his home. From there, 
rather than wait for a public conveyance, 
the young man set out for his house on 
foot. On the way he met an elderly 
soldier, who turned out to be a farmer 
named Edwards, whom Harley had 
known as a child. Edwards told Harley 
how it was he happened to be in the 
gatb he wore. The enclosure acts by 
Parliament had given Edwards’ landlord 
an excuse to move the farmer and his 
family from a good farm to a poor one. 
Bad crops had climaxed the poor man’s 
ill luck, and he and his married son had 
been forced to become tenants on a tiny, 
depleted bit of ground. As if that were 
not enough, a press gang had seized 
Edwards’ son. The only way to secure 
the younger man’s release had been for 
Edwards himself, an old man, to enter 
the service in his son’s place, after buy- 
ing off the officials with the little money 
he had left. 

While a soldier in the East Indies, 
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Edwards had befriended an aged Hindu, 
who made him a present of some gold. 
Upon his release from the service, Ed- 
wards had returned to England and was 
now on his way to visit his son. When 
he and Harley arrived in Edwards’ old 
neighborhood, they found that disaster 
was still striking at the old fellow, for 
his son and daughter-in-law had died, 
leaving two small children. Harley prom- 
ised the old man a farm on his own 
estates, and, with the two orphans, Har- 
ley and Edwards continued their journey. 

Home once more, Harley saw the old 
gentleman comfortably established on a 
smal] farm. But unhappiness soon over- 
took Harley himself. Miss Walton, with 
whom he was very much in love, was 
affanced by her father to a rich man. 
Harley, although he had never declared 
his love to Miss Walton or anyone else, 
was heartbroken. He took to his bed 
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with a severe illness. After many weeks 
of illness, the doctors and his friends 
despaired of his life. Miss Walton her- 
self, hearing of his illness, came to visit 
him, hoping to cheer up the young man, 
for whom she had a great deal of esteenu, 
more, indeed, than anyone had ever 
guessed. 

A very tearful and touching scene 
occurred when Miss Walton appeared at 
Harley’s sickbed. Harley, knowing he 
was near death, told Miss Walton of his 
love for her. Even though she was prom- 
ised to another, she told of her love for 
him, whereupon she fainted and he died. 
He was buried near his mother, as he 
had once told his aunt he wished to be. 
For her part, Miss Walton remained 
single, preferring not to marry after Har- 
ley’s death. For many years she was often 
seen walking or reading near the place 
where Harley’s house had stood. 


OF MODE 


Dormant, a young man about town 

Lavy Loverr, Dorimant’s mistress 

BetxirpA, in love with Dorimant 

Younce Bextxar, Dorimant’s friend 

Otp Bexxair, Young Bellair’s father 

Emux14, in love with Young Bellair 

Harriet Woopvitt, a young countrywoman of fortune who 


loves Dorimant 


Sm Foprine Frurrer, a dandy 


Critique: 

Most critics give Sir George Etherege 
credit for trying to do for the manners 
of fashionable London what Moliére had 
done for the manners of fashionable 
Paris; that is, to portray the follies of the 
time in such a way as to give some hope 
of improving them. So true was the pic- 
ture of the times in The Man of Mode, 
Or, Sir Fopling Flutter, that the London 


wits tried to attach the names of real 
people to the characterizations: Dorimant 
for Rochester and Sir Fopling Flutter for 
Mr. Hewitt. That such an attempt was 
made is assuredly a tribute to the au 
thor’s capture of the very spirit of the 
age. Those who would carp at the play 
for immorality, particularly with respect 
to the love affairs of Dorimant, must keep 
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in mind the fact that the author portrayed 
only what he saw in the world about 
him. One should search the play, not for 
virtue, but for realism and wit. 


The Story: 

One morming Dorimant was lounging 
in his room when an orange-woman 
made her appearance. In the course of 
buying some fruit, Dorimant, who had a 
remarkable reputation as a lover, discoy- 
ered that a young woman of quality and 
fortune from the country had fallen in 
love with him at sight, despite her moth- 
er’s attempts to keep her daughter away 
from thoughts of loving any heartless 
man of the fashionable world. Dorimant, 
although he was in the process of drop- 
ping one mistress, Lady Loveit, and tak- 
ing on a new one named Bellinda, was 
interested. Shortly afterward he received 
his friend Bellair, a fop who was very 
much in love with a young woman 
named Emilia and wished to marry her 
instead of the wealthy bride his father 
had picked out for him. The father’s 
choice was Harriet, the girl who had 
been so taken with Dorimant. 

To complicate matters for young Bel- 
lair, his father had arrived in town to 
hasten the marriage. Lodging in the same 
house with Emilia, and not knowing his 
son’s affection for the girl, the old gen- 
tleman had fallen in love with her and 
wished to make her his own bride. Young 
Bellair, with the help of his aunt, Lady 
Townley, hoped to win his father’s con- 
sent to marriage to Emilia. 

Meanwhile Lady Loveit, Dorimant’s 
mistress, was beside herself at the neglect 
she suffered at the hands of her lover. 
She complained bitterly to Bellinda, not 
knowing that it was Bellinda who had 
won the recent attentions of Dorimant 
and was about to become his mistress. 
True to his promise to Bellinda, Dori- 
mant came that afternoon and notified 
Lady Loveit that he was finished with 
her. His actions frightened Bellinda, al- 
though the deed was done at her request. 


At Lady Woodvill’s lodgings that day, 
the lady herself was preparing Harriet to 
meet young Bellair, for Harriet’s mother 
was as anxious for her daughter to marry 
him as his father was for the match. 
That Harriet did not wish to marry him 
made little difference to the mother. 
When the two young people met, oa 
quickly made their dislike of the matc 
known to one another. Then they pro- 
ceeded to make a mock love scene for 
the benefit of the parents, to throw the 
oldsters off the track. 

That same afternoon Bellinda and 
Dorimant met at the home of Lady 
Townley. Dorimant made Bellinda prom- 
ise to have Lady Loveit walk on the Mall 
that evening so that Dorimant could con- 
front her with Sir Fopling Flutter, a fool 
of a fop, and accuse her of being unfaith- 
ful. As they spoke, Sir Fopling Flutter 
entered the company and proceeded to 
demonstrate what a fool he was by the 
oddities and fooleries of his dress, deport- 
ment, and speech. 

That evening young Bellair and Har- 
riet went walking on the Mall. There 
they met Dorimant, who was forced to 
leave upon the appearance of Harriet’s 
mother. Lady Loveit appeared, tried to 
make Dorimant jealous by flirting, but 
only succeeded in bringing Dorimant’s 
reproaches on her head. 

Later that same night there was a party 
at Lady Townley’s house. Dorimant was 
one of the group, under the alias of 
Courtage, so that Harriet’s mother would 
not realize that he was the gallant who 
was trying to woo her daughter. Under 
his false name Dorimant succeeded in in- 
gratiating himself with the mother. Har- 
riet, trying to hide her love and admira- 
tion from him, showed that her wit was 
as sharp as Dorimant’s. Sir Fopling Flut- 
ter joined the party late and made him- 
self more of a fool in everyone’s eyes than 
he had been before. 

By the time the party broke up, it was 
five o'clock in the morning. Dorimant 
had to hurry home in order to keep a 
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rendezvous he had made with Bellinda, 
for she had promised to spend part of the 
night with him in his rooms. In the 
morning she was almost caught there, as 
she was ready to leave, when several of 
Dorimant’s friends appeared. Bellinda 
escaped by going down the back stairs 
and stepping into a sedan chair. Her dan- 
ger was not past, however, for the carri- 
ers, accustomed to taking Lady Loveit 
from Dorimant’s house, took Bellinda to 
the former's lodging. Lady Loveit, still 
awake, saw Bellinda step from the chair. 
Only quick wit on the part of Bellinda, 
who told the men to say they had picked 
her up elsewhere, prevented her assigna- 
tion with Dorimant from being known 
to Lady Loveit. The woman did not sus- 
pect that Bellinda was her rival. 

A few minutes afterward Dorimant 
arrived and berated Lady Loveit in high- 
handed fashion, only to be embarrassed 
when Bellinda appeared from an adjoin- 
ing room. He was so discomfited that he 
could only mutter excuses and leave the 
house. 

Early that morning, at Lady Townley’s 
house, young Bellair and Emilia were 
married, the bridegroom taking that dras- 
tic step before his father could force him 
into marriage with Harriet. As the cere- 
mony was ending, Lady Woodvill, Har- 
riet, old Bellair, and an attorney arrived. 
They had come to meet with young Bel- 
lair and to sign the marriage contract 
between the two families. Not knowing 
what to do, Lady Townley temporarily 
hid the clergyman in a closet. In the con- 
fusion of the moment, Emilia asked Har- 
riet if she were in love with Dorimant. 
Harriet refused still to admit that she 
was, saying that she only hated to think 
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of leaving the pleasures of the town to 
be made a prisoner in the country. At 
that point, while the others were off in 
another room to go over the terms of the 
marriage contract, Dorimant himself ar- 
rived. When he confessed his love to 
Harriet, she admitted also that she was 
in love with him. 

The others then returned. Old Bellair, 
anxious to have the marriage celebrated, 
called for a parson. The clergyman, re- 
leased from the closet, declared that he 
had already performed one ceremony 
when he married young Bellair to Emilia. 
Old Bellair was thunderstruck. 

Just then Lady Loveit and Bellinda 
arrived in pursuit of Dorimant. He made 
his excuses to Lady Loveit by telling her 
that he intended to marry Harriet and 
thus improve his fortunes. Lady Loveit, 
who knew the value of money, admitted 
that under the circumstances she could 
only wish him well. Bellinda was grate- 
ful because his excuse concealed her af- 
fair with him and kept her honor intact. 
Lady Woodvill, overhearing the conversa- 
tion, was furious with Dorimant for cap- 
turing Harriet’s heart, but when she 
learned that his intentions were honor- 
able and that he was the same Courtage 
whom she had admired the evening be- 
fore, she was mollified to the extent of 
inviting him to visit the Woodvill estate 
in Hampshire. 

Old Bellair, not to be outdone in 
graciousness, gave his grudging blessing 
to his son, who had gone against his 
will in marrying Emilia. ‘The only per- 
son completely dismayed was Lady Love- 
it, who vowed that she would never again 
trust a man or go out in society. 


WAS THURSDAY 
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Principal characters: 


Lucian Grecory, an anarchic poet 
GasriEL SyMg, a poet-policeman 
Tue Secretary, Monday in the council 


Gocot, Tuesday 


Maroulis pe Sr. Eustacne, Wednesday 
Prorrssor DE Worms, Friday 


Butt, Saturday 
SuNDAY 


Critique: 

At first the reader takes The Man Who 
Was Thursday for a pleasant adventure 
tale, but the allegory soon becomes more 
evident. The story, a fable in keeping 
with Catholic thought and idiom, is con- 
cerned to point out the place of Sunday 
as the true Sabbath. Chesterton himself 
does not try to make the meaning of the 
allegory explicit and clear; the reader is 
expected to supply his own interpreta- 
tion. For those not interested in religious 
aio the chief interest of the story 
lies in the rapid-moving, adventurous plot. 
Chestertonian puns and epigrams add 
to the humor of the book. 


The Story: 


Gregory was in the habit of declaiming 
his anarchistic views at his pleasant garden 
parties where his sister acted as hostess. 
Among the ladies particularly he seemed 
a thrilling poet, but his anarchism was 
surely only a pose. By chance Syme visited 
one of the parties and disagreed thor- 
oughly with Gregory. In Syme’s vicw the 
real wonder lay in order; anarchists hoped 
only to shock others—and deceive them- 
selves—by their nihilistic views. 

The dispute grew so warm that Greg- 
ory invited Syme to see for himself that 
there were real anarchists who were in- 
tent on destroying the world. Syme swore 
never to tell the authorities in return for 
Gregory’s revelations. 

The two took a cab to a slum restau- 
rant. There Syme was surprised to eat an 
excellent dinner. Then Gregory took him 
down a subterranean passage lined with 
firearms to a council room filled with 
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bombs. This room was the meeting place 
of the group of anarchists to which Greg- 
ory belonged. There was to be an election 
that night, and Gregory was sure that he 
would be elected to the post of Thursday 
on the Central Anarchist Council, the 
inner ring presided over by the redoubt- 
able Sunday. 

Before the meeting convened, however, 
Syme confided that he was really a de- 
tective. Gregory was filled with confusion 
and made a poor speech to the assembly. 
The members grew suspicious of Greg- 
ory’s private convictions and elected Syme 
to act as Thursday on the Council. 

Syme had become a detective in an 
unusual way. One day he met a police- 
man who had gone to school at Harrow. 
The policeman said he was one of the 
new force recruited to combat intellectuals 
who were out to destroy law and order. 
Syme, interested, wished to join the new 
force. He was taken to a pitch-dark room 
in Scotland Yard, where a man he could 
not see gave him a job. 

Now, as an elected member of the inner 
council, he was taken down the Thames 
River on a tug. Landing, he was met at 
the top of the stairs by the Secretary, 
who took him to the meeting being held 
on a balcony in open view. There huge, 
menacing Sunday was presiding at the 
banquet table. As Syme surveyed the 
crowd, he was struck by the crooked grins 
of the members. 

The business at hand was the assassina- 
tion of the Tsar of Russia and the Pres- 
ident of France. The bombing was to be 
done by the dapper Marquis de St. 
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Eustache, called Wednesday. Suddenly 
Sunday shut off debate and announced 
that there was a spy present. Bull was 
appointed to take care of the council’s 
business alone, and Sunday then un- 
masked Gogol as a police spy. Gogol left 
hurriedly. 

As Syme left the meeting, he was shad- 
owed by the aged Professor de Worms. 
In spite of his best efforts, de Worms easily 
kept up with him. Then in a tavern, de 
Worms told him that he was really a 
young actor disguised as the professor. 
He was another police spy. 

The two fellow spies resolved to visit 
Bull, who was apparently the man in 
charge of plots. In Bull’s apartment they 
persuaded him to take off his dark spec- 
tacles. From his kindly eyes they deduced 
that he was in reality no anarchist; Bull 
confessed that he too was a police spy. 

The three Scotland Yard men decided 
to cross the Channel and prevent St. 
Eustache from bombing the tsar and the 
president. ‘They came upon St. Eustache 
in a café in Calais. Syme, having decided 
to insult the Frenchman and provoke him 
to a duel, tried to pull his nose. The angry 
man’s challenge was accepted. Because 
the duel was to be fought near a railroad 
station, Syme thought the place had been 
chosen so that St. Eustache could board 
a Paris train immediately afterward. Hop- 
ing that St. Eustache would miss the train, 
Syme did his best to prolong the duel. 

St. Eustache grew impatient and of- 
fered to end the duel by letting Syme 
pull his nose. Then, as the train came, 
St. Eustache pulled off his own nose and 
removed his wig; he too was a police spy. 
A menacing masked mob got off the train, 
led by the Secretary, and gave chase to 
the men from Scotland Yard. The four 
confessed spies began to run. 

The chase was a mad one. The pur- 
sued used horses and a car to seek safety 


with the police, but the well-disciplined 
mob kept up with them. At last the spies 
were crowded onto a pier. Arrayed against 
them was the mob, firing rifles and pistols. 
To their horror they saw the police also 
lined up against them with their enemies. 

But, as matters turned out, the Secre- 
tary was still another Scotland Yard man, 
attempting to capture the others because 
he wanted to thwart the bombing. The 
five returned to London, where they 
picked up Gogol. They were determined 
to confront Sunday, the leader. 

When they found him, Sunday began 
to run with surprising speed and grace. 
He used several hansom cabs and a fire 
engine in his flight, and he even com- 
mandeered an elephant from the zoo. On 
the outskirts of London he jumped into 
the basket of a balloon and floated out 
of their reach. 

The six spies pursued Sunday in spite 
of the rough countryside. When his Pal 
loon came to earth, they thought they had 
overtaken him at last. A servant met them, 
however, and showed them to a carriage. 
They were taken to a nearby castle and 
royally received. A valet laid out costumes 
for them symbolizing the days of the 
week. Syme was given a gown embel- 
lished with a sun and a moon, for accord- 
ing to Genesis the Lord created the sun 
and the moon on Thursday. 

They learned that Sunday had been 
the Scotland Yard official who had em- 
ployed them all. By now the huge Sunday 
seemed beneficent. At a party in the gar- 
den the councilors were seated on thrones. 
Sunday was gowned in pure white, sym- 
bolizing the sanctity of the Sabbath. He 
lectured them on the Sabbath as a holy 
day; they should use it to gather strength 
and comfort for the week’s work. When 
Gregory came to the party he was de- 
nounced as the real enemy—he was an 
intellectual anarchist. 
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Type of work: Poem 


Author: George Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824) 


Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 
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Principal characters: 


Manerep, a lonely, guilt-haunted magician 


A Cxuamois Hunter 


Tus Aspor or ST. Maurice 


Critique: 

Manfred is Byron’s first great poem of 
revolt, and readers familiar with the poet's 
life will find in Manfred an embodiment 
of the autobiographical urge which 
prompted much of Byron’s poetry. The 
rationalization of his social ostracism, his 
failure to cope with the outraged virtue of 
English society, and, more directly, his 
disturbance at being separated from Au- 
gusta Leigh lay behind his romantic 
brooding in this particular poem. There 
are parallels between Manfred and 
Goethe’s Faust: the wild mountain scen- 
ery, the ability of a man of learning to 
summon other-world spirits, the symbolic 
adventures of the hero, and the philo- 
sophical references. Only in the end is 
Manfred unlike Faust. Because he has not 
contracted with evil, he dies free of 
hell’s power. If one can separate the poem 
from its author, Manfred becomes a study 
of an isolated individual who cannot seek 
deliverance from any external social ma- 
chinery, but who must work out his own 
destiny. 


The Story: 

Alone in a Gothic gallery at midnight, 
Manfred meditated deeply about his life. 
He had undergone many experiences, 
but none had profoundly affected him. 
When he called upon the spirits of the 
universe to appear before him, none came. 
Three times he summoned them. At the 
third call, a summons in the name of his 
own cursed soul, the spirits arose. 

The first was the Spirit of Air. The 
Spirit of Interior Fire next appeared, fol- 
lowed by the Spirit of Ocean. The spirits 
of Earth, Exterior Fire, and Night arose 
in succession, each demanding to know 


what the mortal magician wished. Finally 
the star, Manfred’s own star of ill-fated 
destiny, joined the spirits. 

Manfred’s reply was that he desired 
forgetfulness. When the Spirit of Air 
sought further explanation, Manfred 
could not reveal what he wanted to forget. 
Surely, he insisted, spirits that controlled 
earth, sky, water, mountains, winds, 
night, and destiny, could bring the obliv- 
ion he sought. But the spirits replied that 
they had no powers beyond their own 
realms. When Manfred, failing in his 
hopes, asked the spirits to take bodily 
forms, the seventh spirit, the star of his 
destiny, took the shape of a beautiful 
woman. At sight of her Manfred, hinting 
at a former love, attempted to hold her, 
but she vanished, leaving him senseless. 
In her place came a formless voice, the 
voice of himself as a magician, uttering 
a long incantation, mysterious and de- 
spairing. 

Next morning, alone on a cliff of the 
Jungfrau Mountain, Manfred mourned 
the failure of his magic powers to assist 
him. Marveling at the surrounding beauty 
of the mountain, he weighed the possi- 
bility of leaping from the cliff. A passing 
hunter saw the lonely man and wondered 
what Manfred was doing so high on the 
mountain, where even the best hunters 
could not climb. Fearing that Manfred 
would lose his footing when the morning 
mist arose, the hunter approached him 
cautiously, for Manfred appeared to be 
tottering. Actually Manfred was about to 
jump when the hunter caught hold of him 
and led him down the steep slope. 

In his cottage in the Bernese Alps, the 
hunter urged Manfred to rest a while be- 
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fore journeying on. Manfred, refusing 
guidance, declared that he would go on 
alone. When the hunter offered Manfred 
his best wine, Manfred exclaimed in hor- 
tor that he saw blood, symbolic of Man- 
fred’s alienation from social contact, on the 
rim of the cup. The hunter, thinking Man- 
fred mad, suggested that the wretched 
man seek comfort in contemplation and in 
the Church. Manfred, spurning the sug- 
gestion, said that he wished he were mad, 
for then his mind would be tortured by 
unrealities instead of the truths which 
now beset him. He envied the hunter’s 
simple life, but when the hunter, noting 
Manfred’s high-born appearance, wonder- 
ingly asked if his guest would then wish 
to change stations in life, Manfred re- 
plied that he would not wish any human 
to suffer his own wretchedness. To this 
the hunter said that surely a man capable 
of such tenderness could not harbor a soul 
belabored by evil. Manfred, departing, 
protested that the evil was not within him- 
self; he had destroyed those whom he 
loved. 

Below, the Witch of the Alps answered 
Manfred’s summons that she share the 
loveliness of nature with him. To her he 
described his past spiritual life, when he 
had lived among men but not with them. 
Preferring solitude, he had studied an- 
cient mysteries and had loved and de- 
stroyed with love a woman said to have 
resembled him. The Witch promised to 
aid him if he would swear obedience to 


her, but he refused her offer and she left 
him. 

The three destinies and Nemesis gath- 
ered for a festival in the Hall of Arimanes, 
Spirit of Evil, Prince of Earth and Air. 
Manfred, daring to approach, was recog- 
nized as a magician. He told them he had 
come in quest of Astarte, the symbol of 
his sin. When she had been summoned 
from her tomb, she prophesied only that 
the next day would end his despair. 

Back in his castle, Manfred felt a sub- 
lime calm. The Abbot of St. Maurice, 
having heard that Manfred had practiced 
witchcraft, arrived to save his soul. To 
Manfred’s bitter assurance that his sins 
lay between heaven and himself, the abbot 
urged that Manfred turn to the Church 
for help. Manfred explained that he had 
always lived alone and would remain 
alone. The abbot mourned that he could 
not help such a noble man. 

While the servants gossiped about their 
master’s strange behavior, Manfred stood 
alone in his tower. There the abbot came 
once more in a last vain attempt to save 
Manfred. Warned that a dangerous spirit 
was approaching, the abbot insisted that 
he would confront the spirit, who had 
come to summon Manfred. Manfred, 
however, defied the summons; he was 
willing to die but not to join the spirits of 
hell, to whom he owed nothing. 

As the demon disappeared, Manfred 
died, still lonely and unconquerable to all 
but death itself. 


MARDI 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Herman Melville (1819-1891) 

Type of plot: Symbolic allegory 

The of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: The islands of the Western Pacific 
First published: 1849 


Principal characters: 


Tue Narrator, later called Tayr, a young American sailor, mistaken for 


a god by the islanders 


Yiii4u, a blonde native, beloved of Taji, symbolizing Good 
Haut, a dark native queen, in love with Taji, symbolizing Evil 
Jar, Taji’s sailor companion 


Samoa4, a native companion 
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Mep1a, a native king 
Yoomy, Media’s minstrel 


BapsaranyA, Media’s court philosopher 


Critique: 

Mardi and a Voyage Thither was Her- 
man Melville’s answer to those people 
who refused to believe that his first two 
travel books-Omoo and Typee—were 
anything but sailor’s yarns that Melville 
had spun for the credulous. Actually, 
those books were based on Melville’s own 
adventures in the South Seas. In this 
book, a true romance, he thought he 
might make people take fiction for fact, 
since they had been so obstinate in taking 
fact for fiction in earlier volumes. The 
second part of Mardi, the account of a 
mystical voyage through the world, is so 
filled with symbols that one finds it diffi- 
cult to state what much of the symbolism 
means. Obviously the moral teaching of 
the novel is that one should avoid the 
vanity of human wishes—a message 
painted in such vivid colors that one loses 
sight of the didacticism. The characters, 
most of them supposedly Polynesian, dis- 
cuss for Melville almost every topic 
thought of, from a belief in the hereafter 
for whales to Spanish customs and man- 
ners. 


The Story: 


The Narrator of the story, a young 
American sailor, was picked up at Rava- 
vai, a Pacific island, by a whaling vessel, 
the Arcturion. The voyage of the Arec- 
turion was not a successful one, and when 
the ship began to head for the cold climate 
of the Bay of Kamchatka, the young Nar- 
rator and his special friend in the fore- 
castle, Jarl, decided to leave the ship. 
Knowing the captain would not land them 
anywhere, they provisioned a small boat 
and in it escaped from the ship under 
cover of darkness. 

Heading westward, the two men hoped 
to reach some hospitable islands. After 
sailing for many days they came upon a 
drifting ship that seemed to be a derelict. 
Finding it in fairly seaworthy condition, 
they boarded it. The following morning 


a native man and woman were found in 
the rigging, where they had hidden from 
the Narrator and Jarl. With the help of 
the natives, who had escaped with the ship 
from an unfriendly tribe of islanders after 
the latter had killed the ship’s crew, the 
Narrator and Jarl continued their voyage 
in search of land. 

After many days of voyaging the vessel 
was becalmed. In the storm which fol- 
lowed, the vessel was wrecked. Jarl and 
the Narrator, with the native man, Samoa, 
set out in a little whaleboat. The na- 
tive woman had been killed during the 
storm. 

Many days later they saw a sail in the 
distance. Taking up their oars to aid the 
force of the sail, they slowly closed in on 
the craft they had spotted. As they drew 
close, they saw it was a strange arrange- 
ment of two native canoes with a plat- 
form built over them. After some discus- 
sion between the native priest in charge 
of the craft and the Narrator, the sailor 
and Samoa boarded the native vessel. 
Once aboard the craft, they discovered a 
beautiful blonde girl, but they had to 
force a passage through the natives in 
order to regain the whaleboat. In the 
scuffle they took two of the natives prison- 
ers. From the natives they learned that the 
blonde girl was the priest’s prisoner. Go- 
ing back aboard the native craft, the sailor 
and Samoa rescued the girl and escaped 
with her from the natives. 

The girl, whose name was Yillah, 
wished to return to her native islands. The 
Narrator soon fell in love with her, and 
the girl, in native fashion, returned his 
affection. The Narrator then decided that 
he would remain with her on her island 
home. 

Sighting a group of islands at last, the 
party headed for the nearest beach. Be- 
fore they reached the shore, however, 
natives swam out to the whaleboat and 
gave them an excited welcome. Towing 
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the boat into shallow water, the natives 
picked it up and carried it ashore on their 
shoulders. The visitors were completely 
puzzled by their reception until they 
learned that the Narrator had been mis- 
taken for the natives’ god, Taji, who, ac- 
cording to an ancient prophecy, would one 
day revisit them in human form. The na- 
tives also thought that the other three occu- 
pants of the whaleboat were semi-deities 
whom Taji had brought from another 
world for companionship. 

Media, king of the atoll, made the 
guests welcome, and Taji, as the Narrator 
was now called, decided to make the best 
of his position, as long as his godhood put 
him under no particular constraints. He 
and Yillah, housed in a splendid grass 
house, lived a life of tranquil happiness, 
doing no more than the islanders, who in 
their turn had little to do to make life com- 
fortable. Then, suddenly, unhappiness 
struck the island and Taji. He awoke one 
morning to find Yillah gone without a 
trace. ey 

Within a few days of Yillah’s disap- 
pearance, Taji received a visit from a 
portentously disguised messenger, who 
pe the young sailor a set of flower sym- 

ols from Queen Hautia, the dark queen 
of a group of distant islands. 

The natives interpreted the flower sym- 
bols from Hautia to mean that the queen 
loved Taji, wished his presence, and bade 
him not look for Yillah, his lost love. Not 
to be dissuaded, however, Taji, accom- 
panied by King Media and a party of his 
courtiers, including Yoomy the poet-singer 
and Babbalanja the philosopher, set sail 
in a huge, ornate native canoe in search of 
Yillah. 

Before the voyagers had journeyed far 
on the ocean they met a black canoe con- 
taining more emissaries sent to Taji from 
Queen Hautia. The messengers, again 
using flower symbols interpreted by 
Yoomy, bade Taji forget his quest of the 
fair love and turn his canoe toward the 
kingdom of Hautia. Taji refused and con- 
tinued on his quest. 

His first stop was on the island of Juam, 


where Taji made a friend of King Don- 
jalolo, a monarch who tried to escape 
reality by moving from one bower to an- 
other in his island kingdom and by tak- 
ing no heed of anyone’s happiness but 
his own and that of people who were in 
his company. Donjalolo aided Taji in his 
quest by sending messages throughout his 
island kingdom to ask for news of Yillah. 
After the petty princes had come to Don- 
jalolo’s court to report that they knew 
nothing of the girl, Taji decided to set out 
once more in the canoe, in the company of 
Media and his courtiers, to continue his 
search for his lost love. Again, this time in 
more menacing fashion, he was accosted 
at sea by a canoe-load of emissaries from 
Queen Hautia, who demanded that he go 
to her immediately. Again Taji refused. 
After many days and nights, during 
which Taji and his companions had 
lengthy conversations on many branches 
of knowledge and philosophy, they 
touched at an island where they visited 
the temple of Oro and ae of the 
Polynesian prophet, Alma, who had many 
years before, according to legend, brought 
peace, serenity, and love to the islands. 
Continuing their voyage through the 
archipelago of Mardi, representing the 
world and all its ideas, Taji and his party 
visited Vivenza, modeled on the United 
States, passed the Cape of Capes, saw 
many other islands, regaled one another 
with many philosophical conversations 
during the long hours at sea, and were 
finally becalmed. After the calm a death- 
cloud passed them. Following that adven- 
ture they landed at Serenia, a land which 
proved too quiet and too good for them. 
At last the only place left to look for 
Yillah, who had not been found on any 
one of the many atolls Taji and his com- 
panions had visited, was the bower of 
Queen Hautia herself. Babbalanja the 
philosopher, who remained in Serenia, 
told Taji he would never find the unat- 
tainable Yillah, but Taji went on until 
three emissaries from Queen Hautia met 
him and guided him to her land. Taji 
found himself entranced by Hautia, who 
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seemed in some strange way connected 
with Yillah, though she invited him to 


sin. But still he asked in vain for word of 


Yillah. He was left in that land by the 
companions of his travels. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Louis Hémon (1880-1913) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Northern Quebec 

First published: 1916 


Principal characters: 


Marta CHAPDELAINE, a French-Canadian farm girl 
Samuex CHAPDELAINE, her father 

Mrs. CHarpearne, her mother 

Francois Parapis, a trapper 

Eurrope Gacnon, a farmer-pioneer 

Lorenzo SURPRENANT, a factory worker 


Critique: 

This novel is, in part, autobiographical. 
Hémon, born, reared, and educated in 
France, emigrated to the Canadian Lake 
St. John country in 1912. There he worked 
as a laborer for eight dollars a month on a 
farm near Péribonka, the village which 
is named in Maria Chapdelaine and 
which forms part of the i i of the 
novel. On a neighboring farm lived a 
young woman, Eva Bouchard, who be- 
came the heroine of Hémon’s novel. Maria 
Chapdelaine’s parents were modeled on 
Samuel Bedard and his wife, the owners 
of the farm on which Hémon was em- 
ployed. The novel had astounding success 
during the early 1920’s, although the au- 
thor, killed by a train shortly after posting 
the manuscript, did not live to see that 
success. As a result of the popularity of 
this novel, a search was made of Hémon’s 
manuscripts and four other volumes were 


published. 


The Story: 

Maria Chapdelaine was a French- 
Canadian girl whose family lived in the 
northern part of Quebec province near 
Lake St. John, a country to which spring 
came very late in the year and the winters, 


always severe, came too soon. Maria’s 
father, Samuel Chapdelaine, had moved 
his family several times to new locations 
in the north country. Each time he hoped 
to get away from neighbors and civiliza- 
tion, for he was a man who took great de- 
light in the hard work of clearing land 
from the wilderness but disliked to farm 
that land after it had been won. 

When she was in her late teens, Maria 
Chapdelaine was sent to spend part of one 
winter with relatives in town. Her father 
met her on her return to Péribonka, the 
settlement nearest to the farm, and they 
stayed in the village overnight in order 
to attend church before leaving for their 
home in the wildermess. At church they 
met Frangois Paradis, a young man who 
had lived near the Chapdelaines in an- 
other location some years before. Young 
Frangois Paradis instantly fell in love with 
Maria and promised to visit the family on 
his way into the back country to trade for 
furs with the Indians. 

The following summer was one of hard 
work for the entire Chapdelaine family. 
The women, including Maria, had their 
part in putting away food for the winter 
and taking care of the men’s needs as they 
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reclaimed farmland from the forest by 
cutting away the trees and underbrush 
and removing the stumps that were left. 
The first break in the difficult and tedious 
work came near the end of July, when 
the blueberries ripened. At that time eve- 
ryone stopped work to go on a berrypick- 
ing expedition. 

The night before the berrypicking, 
Francois Paradis arrived at the Chap- 
delaine cabin. The next day he and Maria 
wandered off from the rest of the berry- 
pickers. After they had filled their large 
pails with berries, they sat down to rest. 
Francois, in an offhand manner that be- 
trayed the emotion he felt, asked Maria to 
marry him the following year. He told her 
that he would be back to visit her once 
again before going off into the woods to act 
as foreman of a logging crew during the 
winter. 

The summer passed with all the hard 
work attendant on carving a farm from 
the Canadian forests. Before long the 
winds of winter began to blow, and soon 
afterward deep snow fell. Francois Paradis 
went to the logging camps, as did many 
of the men, including the two oldest 
brothers of Maria Chapdelaine. 

In the meantime two other suitors 
for Maria’s hand presented themselves. 
Eutrope Gagnon was a_ hardworking 
young man who, like Maria’s father, was 
trying to hew a farm from the wilderness. 
The other, Lorenzo Surprenant, was a 
young French-Canadian who had emi- 
grated to the United States to work in a 
factory. The first of the suitors said very 
little, knowing he had small chance 
against Francois Paradis. The second 
talked a great deal about the easier life in 
cities of the United States far to the south. 
Maria barely listened to his wily talk. 

Shortly after Christmas, word came of 
the tragic death of Francois Paradis. Leav- 
ing the lumber camp to visit Maria and her 
family during the holidays, he had arrived 
at a railroad line only to learn that trains 
were not running. He then set out on foot 
across barren wastes and forests to reach 


the Chapdelaine farmstead, but he had 


lost his way and died of exposure. Maria 
was greatly saddened by his death, even 
though their engagement had been only 
between themselves and no word had been 
given to her parents or the parish priest. 
Because of her grief, her father was forced 
to take her to the village to get advice 
from the priest. After talking to him, 
Maria seemed outwardly composed. 

The following summer was a bad one 
for the district, including the Chapdelaine 
family. Spring came late, drought oc- 
curred during the summer, and the snows 
of winter came several weeks early. Every- 
one, including Maria, began to wonder if 
life were worth the struggle against the 
elements in northern Quebec. 

During the second winter, Gagnon and 
Surprenant still spoke to Maria about mar- 
riage, and she, apathetically, listened to 
them. Gagnon said much less than the 
other suitor, for he knew that if Maria 
married him she would merely exchange 
the hard life on her father’s farm for a 
similar life on his farm. But Surprenant 
spoke glowingly of life in the Massachu- 
setts city in which he worked and told how 
much easier urban life in a warmer climate 
was than rural life in the far north. Maria 
heard him patiently and with some inter- 
est, for the northern wilderness which had 
swallowed Francois Paradis had become an 
enemy to her. 

At Christmas time Surprenant made a 
special trip north to see Maria and to tell 
her once more how much happier she 
could be. Almost, but not quite, Maria 
made up her mind to accept his offer of 
marriage and leave the wilderness. For 
Gagnon she had few words; she felt that 
there was little he had to offer. 

Soon after Christmas, Maria’s mother 
fell ill, and nothing the family could do 
for her seemed to help. At last Samuel 
Chapdelaine decided to brave the wintry 
storms to get a doctor. He was successful 
in reaching the settlement, but when the 
doctor arrived and examined Mrs. Cha 
delaine, he could find nothing to help her, 
and he advised that they send for the 
priest. While Chapdelaine went for the 
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priest, the rest of the family decided to call 
in a skillful bonesetter in whom they had 
great faith. He, like the doctor, told them 
he knew of nothing to help the ailing 
woman. The priest finally arrived and 
administered the last rites of the Church 
to Mrs. Chapdelaine, who died soon after- 
ward. 

Sitting up with the corpse, to keep her 
father company during the long hours of 
night, Maria listened to her father’s stories 
of the aid her mother had given him 


during his long struggle to carve first one 
farm and then another from the wilder- 
ness. Maria, listening avidly, finally re- 
solved that she, like her mother, could 
stand the hardships of wilderness life. 
When Eutrope Gagnon again spoke of 
marriage, telling her how he could work 
in the lumber camps for a winter to earn 
the money needed to set up housekeeping, 
Maria agreed that she would wait and 
marry him when he returned. 


MARIA MAGDALENA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Friedrich Hebbel (1813-1863) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale; Germany 

First presented: 1844 


Principal characters: 


Anruony, a cabinetmaker 


ANnTHONY’s WIFE 
Crara, his daughter 
Kart, his son 
Leonarp, Clara’s fiancé 


Tue SECRETARY, a second suitor for Clara’s hand 


Critique: 

Friedrich Hebbel was a playwright 
and literary critic who has only in recent 
years been recognized for his important 
place in the literature of his country. Of 
his literary work, his dramas are the most 
important, and this play is generally con- 
sidered one of his best. In his plays, as 
in Shakespeare’s, we find the tragedy of 
man as an individual. The consequences 
that befall his characters are a result of 
the incurable defects in humans, rather 
than the results of evils in an entire so- 
ciety. In Maria Magdalena, however, we 
find the tragedy of the individual fused 
with a new type of realism that was new 
to all literature of the time and especially 
the drama. There is an abundance of the 
details of everyday life in a lower middle- 
class German household under older 
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family traditions of Germanic culture. 
The play anticipates the later realism of 
Ibsen. 


The Story: 


After a long illness, from which she 
was not expected to recover, Anthony’s 
wife, a woman in her fifties, felt that she 
had been given another chance to make 
herself worthy of heaven. To show her 
gratitude for another chance, she dressed 
herself in her wedding gown, which was 
also to be her shroud, and went to church 
the first Sunday morning she was able. 
Before she went, she and her daughter 
Clara had a heart-to-heart talk, during 
which the mother disclosed her fears 
about her son Karl, who spent too much 
time drinking and playing, and not 
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enough time working steadily. The moth- 
er felt that his attitudes and his conduct 
were her fault, but still she refused to 
believe he was really a bad young man. 

The mother and Clara also discussed 
Clara’s fiancé, a young clerk named 
Leonard, who had only a little money 
and very poor prospects. The mother 
told Clara that she hoped the girl could 
find a better man. Shortly after the moth- 
er left for church, Leonard came to see 
Clara and explained that he had not seen 
her for two weeks for a particular reason. 
During that time he had been attentive 
to the mayor’s daughter in an effort to 
get himself a job as clerk for the city. 

Leonard also accused her of being in 
love with another man, even though a 
very short time before Clara had given 
herself to Leonard in order to prove her 
love. After they had straightened out the 
situation, Leonard told Clara he had 
come to ask her father for her hand in 
marriage. Clara assured him that they 
must soon be married, unless her sin were 
to show. Even so, she had some misgiv- 
ings about him when she learned of the 
chicanery he had executed in securing 
his position as town clerk. 

Her father, when he learned of the 
proposed marriage and Leonard’s pros- 
pects, seemed agreeable to the marriage. 
Then the young man, knowing that old 
Anthony had a large sum of money out 
at interest, brought up the question of 
a dowry. He was surprised to learn, how- 
ever, that Anthony had called in his 
money and paid it to help an old man 
who had befriended him in his youth. 
When the man had died, Anthony re- 
fused to collect from the widow and put 
the dead man’s note in his casket. Leon- 
ard began to think that, pregnancy or no, 
Clara was not a desirable wife for him. 

At that time the mother came home 
from church and told of having seen a 
newly prepared grave at the churchyard, 
a grave the sexton dug as an extra, in case 
it were needed while he was on a holi- 


day. Old Anthony viewed it as an evil 


omen. Then the talk turned to a jewel 
robbery at the home of a rich merchant 
in town. Anthony recalled that his worth- 
less son Karl had done some work at the 
house on the day of the robbery. Hardly 
had he said so when bailiffs knocked at 
the door and demanded permission to 
search the house for the stolen goods. 
The shock was so great that the mother 
swooned and died. Leonard, who was al- 
ready none too eager to marry Clara, 
seized upon the charge as an excuse to 
break his betrothal to the girl. 

As the days passed Anthony’s house 
was a place of wretchedness. All evidence 
seemed to point to Karl’s guilt in the 
matter of the theft, even though the 
jewels were not discovered in the house. 
And Anthony began to suspect that Clara 
had strayed from the paths of virtue. He 
told her that he wished he had the cour- 
age to kill himself, now that everyone in 
the town was sneering at him for rearing 
such terrible children. Clara, not wanting 
to be the cause of her father’s death, de- 
cided to commit suicide before her fa- 
ther could do away with himself. One 
day, while Anthony was away visiting a 
deaf old woodcutter who had not heard 
of his family’s disgrace, the rich mer- 
chant appeared at the house with word 
that Karl was not guilty, that the jewels 
had been discovered in his own home, 
where the merchant’s own mad wife had 
hidden them. 

Clara, pleased to learn that Karl had 
been exonerated, believed also that some- 
thing would occur to make her life right 
again. Her belief seemed to come true 
when a childhood sweetheart called to 
tell her that he still loved her and wished 
to marry her. Even after Clara told him 
of her fall from virtue, he said he loved 
her and would make her his wife. But 
he also swore that he would arrange a 
duel with Leonard and seek to kill the 
man who had seduced Clara. Since the 
man had a good job as a secretary, Clara 
knew that her father would be glad to 
see her married to him. After the secre- 
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tary left, however, all Clara’s doubts 
again assailed her, and she once more be- 
gan to think of suicide. 

At last Clara decided to go to see Leon- 
ard, whom she found planning to fulfill 
his ambitions by marrying the mayor's 
daughter. Clara confronted him with the 
letter he had written her on the day of 
her mother’s death, a letter telling her 
that he found it impossible to unite him- 
self with the sister of a thief. Even though 
her brother had been cleared of the 
charges, Leonard still did not want to 
marry her, for he knew that a marriage 
with the mayor’s daughter held greater 
prospects for him. When Clara told him 
of her father’s plans for suicide, Leonard 
said the old man thought too well of life 
to take his own. Even though Clara told 
him she herself contemplated death, he 
shrugged off her threat, telling her she 
was not the first woman to be faced with 
the prospect of producing an illegitimate 
child. While they spoke, a boy entered 
with a challenge from the secretary in 
love with Clara. After Leonard had again 
refused to marry her, Clara left. 


Shortly after her departure the secre: 
tary appeared with a pair of pistols, and 
forced Leonard to leave with him. As 
they went to fight a duel, Clara, at home, 
met her brother, who told her of his plans 
to go to sea. He asked Clara to get him 
something to eat. She complied and then 
went to the well, ostensibly to get some 
fresh water, but actually to drown her- 
self. While she was gone, Anthony 
returned from his visit with the woodcut- 
ter. Soon afterward the secretary, mortal- 
ly wounded from the duel, staggered to 
the door. He told how Leonard had been 
killed and asked old Anthony to forgive 
the girl. Just as Anthony began to real- 
ize that he had been too harsh with 
Clara, the neighbors came to tell that she 
had drowned in the well. The secre- 
tary pointed out to Anthony that his 
own weakness and pride had caused him 
to talk of suicide and thus send his daugh- 
ter to her death, lest her sin be a reflec- 
tion on her father. All old Anthony could 
say was that he no longer understood the 
world. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Walter Pater (1839-1894) 
Type of plot: Philosophical romance 
Time of plot: Second century 
Locale: The Roman Empire 

First published: 1885 


Principal characters: 


Marius, a young Roman of pagan tradition 

Fravian, a Close friend of Marius at school 
Cornettus, a Roman army officer and friend of Marius 
Marcus AureELtus, Philosopher-emperor of Rome 
Cxcixi, a friend of Cornelius and a Christian leader 


Critique: 

Pater’s novel was an answer to those 
who had misunderstood his views on art 
and philosophy. The novel is, in great 
part, a fictional rendering of Pater’s own 
struggle for a philosophical position, and 
the personality of Marius is a reflection of 
the author himself. The volume is also an 
appreciation of the culture of the second 


century of the Christian era in Roman 
Italy. Pater’s careful study of the en- 
vironment, while sharply criticized by his- 
torians of fact, has caught the spirit of the 
times and the people. No one who has not 
some familiarity with the writers of the 
time, and before, can read with signal suc- 
cess the intellectual adventures and devel- 
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opment of the young Roman who is the 
central figure of the book; the work is, to 
some extent, a veritable patchwork of 
ideas and even quotations from the classi- 
cal authors who would be the basis of 
knowledge for a young Roman studying 
seriously in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 


The Story: 


Marius was a young Roman whose fam- 
ily had for many years lived on an estate 
in northern Italy. On that estate, White- 
nights, Marius had grown to adolescence 
in an atmosphere of pagan piety and rural 
simplicity. The family led a relatively 
simple life because Marius’ grandfather 
had squandered much of the family for- 
tune. In that atmosphere of his childhood 
Marius found a great joy in worshiping 
the household gods and in overseeing the 
work on the estate. His life one of con- 
templation rather than one of activity, his 
idealism and religiosity were almost mor- 
bid in their extreme. 

While still in his teens, young Marius 
was taken to a temple of Aesculapius in 
the Etrurian hills for the cure of a child- 
hood disease. There the quiet, fresh at- 
mosphere of the place, as well as the 
teachings of Galen, the great Roman 
physician, gave him a new outlook on life. 
Upon his return home, Marius found his 
mother’s health failing. She died shortly 
afterward, and the effect of her passing on 
Marius was to turn him into a skeptic, a 
young man who questioned all aspects of 
life as they presented themselves to him. 

Soon afterward relatives sent young 
Marius to Pisa, where he attended school. 
While there, he conceived the idea of be- 
coming a poet of the intellectual school. 
His inclination in that direction was 
stimulated by his friendship with a young 
boy named Flavian, a schoolmate. Flavian, 
three years older than Marius, had great 
influence over the younger boy. The two 
read all of the literature and philosophy 
they could find. Among the works they 
pored over was the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius, the ornate style of which was 
a source of great joy to Marius. 


But the studies in literature and philos- 
ophy which the two young men planned 
were short-lived, for Flavian became sick 
after an excursion he and Marius made; 
he died soon after of a plague brought 
back to Italy by the armies of Marcus 
Aurelius, who had just returned from a 
campaign into the eastern reaches of the 
Empire. After Flavian’s death Marius, 
needing an intellectual crutch to carry him 
through the agony of seeing his young 
friend die, was attracted to the study of 
mysticism. But at last he put aside the 
desire to turn to Oriental mystic lore and 
turned to early Greek philosophers to find, 
if he could, some answer to his problems 
in their writings and thought. 

One of the first writers he studied was 
Heraclitus, who taught him to limit his 
labors, lest he lose everything by trying to 
master all knowledge at once. From 
Heraclitus he turned to the teachings of 
Aristippus of Cyrene, founder of the 
Epicurean school. From his study of 
Cyrenaic philosophy Marius came to the 
conclusion that knowledge was limited to 
experiences received through the senses, 
and he thought therefore that he owed it 
to himself to have many sensuous experi- 
ences in order to reach the highest possible 
point of wisdom. 

The idea appealed to Marius because of 
the immensely practical ethics that the 
whole concept implied. Life as the pri- 
mary end of life was the code which 
Marius found himself professing; it was, 
of course, an antimetaphysical meta- 
physic. Through it Marius hoped to find, 
by means of cultural knowledge, the se- 
cret of the present in the everchanging 
universe, that he might discover all of the 
subtle realizations implied in each mo- 
ment of life. Like epicureans of that time 
and since, Marius found there were those 
who misinterpreted his credo and believed 
that he sought pleasure as an end in itself; 
yet hedonism, the search for pleasure as 
the purpose of life, was farthest from his 
mind. Such a life would have been too 
gross for one of Marius’ pietistic back- 
ground. 
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During his search for an answer to life, 
Marius had turned from poetry to prose, 
for he felt that his nature and his studies 
had fitted him better for the latter. 

About the time that higepicureanism be- 
came crystallized in his mind, Marius felt 
some pangs of regret that his emotional 
life seemed to have become stunted. He 
wondered why it was that he felt more 
inclined to research of the mind than to 
normal human emotions. He could not 
feel the necessity of pursuing feminine 
company and did not regret that he had 
not found it a matter of urgency that he 
acquire a wife. Love, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, did not seem to be a part of 
his makeup. 

At a time when that problem was dis- 
turbing him, he had a summons to Rome 
which interrupted his worries. He was 
sent for to become secretary and editor to 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, a_ prolific 
writer and a patron of the arts and 
philosophy. He had been working for 
some time on a memoir and a series of dis- 
connected meditations which he wished 
someone to put into edited form. That 
task was assigned to Marius. 

On the way to Rome, Marius met a 
young officer of the army named Corne- 
lius, an officer of the famed Twelfth 
Legion, who was returning to Rome after 
service in the farther reaches of northern 
Europe. Under the tutelage of Cornelius, 
Marius quickly made himself at heme in 
the city. Fortunately, Marius’ family had 
a house in Rome, although it had not been 
used in many years. To the young 
epicurean, Rome was a wonderful place 
in which to live and for several years 
Marius was happy there. Experiences of 
the richest nature were his, for he moved, 


thanks to his family background and the 


emperor's patronage, in the best of circles. 

There was, however, something which 
Marius could not fathom. His friend 
Cornelius seemed much happier than he. 
Since Cornelius was not a simple material- 
istic person, Marius could not understand 
why his friend was so much happier. One 
day, as they were returning from a trip 
away from Rome, Cornelius took Marius 
into a rich home on the Appian Way. It 
was the residence of the widow of Cecilius, 
and the Cecilia who was its mistress was a 
Christian, as was Cornelius. From that 
moment Marius began to comprehend 
something of the new religion that was 
making converts in the Empire. He found 
a strange kind of happiness in attending 
mass in the home of Cecilia, and he no- 
ticed too that he felt a strange attraction to 
Cecilia herself. 

Some months later, when Cornelius 
and Marius were once again away from 
Rome, the small town in which they had 
stopped was shaken by an earthquake. 
After the first tremors of the quake 
had passed, Cornelius, accompanied by 
Marius, joined a group of Christians who 
were publicly thanking the Deity for their 
escape from death. The pagans of the 
town, fearing that the Christians had been 
the cause of the earthquake, assaulted 
them. Marius and Cornelius, because of 
their rank, were arrested and sent to 
Rome. On the way their captors learned 
that one of them was not a Christian. In 
order to save his friend, Marius said that 
the non-Christian was Cornelius, who was 
then set free. Marius himself became 
violently ill before he and his guards 
reached Rome. He was left behind to die, 
but some villagers, who were also Chris- 
tians, found him and nursed him. He 
died with Christian prayers in his ears. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: George J. Whyte-Melville (1821-1878) 


Type of plot: Sporting romance 
Time of plot: Nivetesach century 
Locale: England 


First published: 1861 
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Principal characters: 


Joun SranpisH Sawyer, country gentleman and ardent fox hunter 
Isaac, Sawyer’s groom and horse handler 

Tue Honorss_e Crasder, Sawyer’s friend and hunting companioy 
Cecri1a Dove, with whom Sawyer falls in love 

Parson Dove, Cecilia’s fox-hunting father 

Tretor, The Honorable Crasher’s groom and horse handler 


Critique: 

Whyte-Melville was an ardent hunter 
and a recognized authority on fox hunt- 
ing in England. Market Harborough, 
like other sporting novels he wrote, is 
therefore regarded as an authentic ac- 
count of that sport. Yet the twentieth- 
century reader, accustomed to natural- 
istic fiction, will not find here the real- 
ism of fact to which he is accustomed; 
there is very little specific information, 
as compared to what one would expect in 
a novel by Dreiser or Norris. Market 
Harborough was, however, Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s most popular novel. From a literary 
point of view, the novel is simply a series 
of hunting episodes fastened together by 
the presence of a single character. An 
interesting sidelight ‘is that the author 
used his literary earnings to aid charity. 


The Story: 

John Standish Sawyer, a hard-riding, 
fox-hunting country gentleman whose 
farm lay not far from London, decided 
one fall afternoon that he had too little 
and too poor hunting in his own country. 
He also wished to show himself off as 
a horseman and hunter among a better 
class of hunters than those in his own 
vicinity. That evening he sat in his study 
alone, being a bachelor, and tried to de- 
cide, with the help of numerous glasses 
of brandy and water, what hunting com- 
munity he would visit during the re- 
mainder of the season. He finally decided 
that he would go to Market Harborough, 
which had a good season and good at- 
tendance. 

The following morning Mr. Sawyer 
walked to a neighboring farm to buy 
himself a new horse for hunting, since 
he had only two hunters in his stable. 
At the neighboring farm, whose owner 


was more a horse-trader than an agulcul- 
turist, Sawyer found a beautiful roan that 
was just what he wanted. Returning to 
his own farm, The Grange, Sawyer went 
out to the stables and informed old Isaac, 
the groom, that he was to bring the new 
horse home and then prepare to take 
the inmates of the stable by railway to 
Market Harborough. Isaac, knowing his 
master, did not argue, although he did 
not quite approve of the journey. 

wo days later Isaac and the horses 
arrived at Market Harborough, where 
Sawyer joined them after traveling down 
to London to outfit himself with new, 
stylish boots and riding clothes. On the 
train from London to Market Harbor- 
ough, Sawyer met a tired-seeming young 
gentleman, also an ardent fox hunter, 
named the Honorable Crasher. At the 
time, neither made much of an impres- 
sion on the other, even though, from 
Sawyer’s position, the Honorable Crash- 
er was quite a fashionable figure. 

The first morning after Sawyer’s arrival 
at Market Harborough was a very foggy 
one. Nevertheless, Sawyer had his groom 
prepare one of his hunters and joined 
a group of hunters, one of whom was 
the Honorable Crasher. When the fog 
refused to break, the two new friends 
were invited to lunch with the parson 
of the neighborhood, Mr. Dove, who was 
also an ardent hunter. The luncheon was 
a pleasant one, especially for Sawyer, 
who was much taken with Cecilia Dove, 
the parson’s pretty young daughter, a girl 
greatly devoted to fox hunting. The girl, 
finding Sawyer to be a pleasant chap with 
a respectable estate, was also quite taken 
with him. 

Several weeks went by swiftly. Saw- 
yer proved himself to be as good as or bet- 
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ter than the other riders at Market Har- 
borough. In addition, there were ee 
of foxes to be hunted, most of whic 
gave the hounds and the hunters a 
lengthy and swift chase. Sawyer's new 
horse, the roan, proved as good as he 
had expected. Sawyer found himself 
thrown into the company of some gay 
bachelors who enjoyed life to the utmost 
and respected him. In addition, he saw 
quite a bit of pretty Cecilia Dove, who 
was as captivated with Sawyer as he 
was with her. 

Word went around one day that a 
steeplechase was being planned as a main 
event of the hunting season: The fox 
hunters of Sawyer’s group at first scoffed 
at the idea, since there would be no fox, 
but at last they fell in with the plan; 
the event would provide an opportunity 
to show off horse and rider, to make a 
reputation, and to win some money by 
riding and betting. Sawyer, who really 
had no horse good enough for the race, 
kept very quiet with respect to the event; 

rivately, he wanted to enter it. 

Old Isaac, Sawyer’s groom, knowing 
his master wanted to get in the race, hit 
upon a plan that involved a new horse. 
In Sawyer’s stable there was a fine-look- 
ing bay which ate well, never got sick, 
but was a poor hunter. It was this ani- 
mal that Isaac planned to palm off on 
the Honorable Crasher. To that end he 
dropped mysterious hints to Tiptop, the 
Honorable Crasher’s groom. Tiptop fell 
for the bait and suggested to Isaac that 
the bay race with one of the Honorable 
Crasher’s horses to see which was the 
faster. 

Early one morning the two met. be- 
fore sunup, to try out the two horses. 
The race was to be for a half mile. The 
two grooms raced and Isaac’s horse, even 
though it was covered with a flowing 
sheet, won by several lengths. Little did 
Tiptop realize that Isaac had taken out 
another horse under the sheet and had 
won the race illegally, from a very strict 
moralist’s standpoint. Isaac hurried to 
Sawyer and told his master that he was 


sure that the Honorable Crasher would 
ask to buy the unwanted bay. 

Isaac was right. That very morning the 
worthless horse was sold for a tremen- 
dous price. When the Honorable Crasher 
and his groom tried to get speed out of 
the horse in training him for the steeple- 
chase, however, he could scarcely run. 
The new owner and his groom were mys- 
tified, but Isaac and Sawyer did not 
breathe a hint of what had happened. 
With the money from the sale of the 
worthless bay, Sawyer bought a fine, 
fast hunter, with which he hoped to win 
the steeplechase. In honor of Cecilia 
Dove, of whom he was growing fonder 
each day, he named the horse Wood- 
Pigeon. 

Before the steeplechase was run, a 
ball was given by the racing set at Mar- 
ket Harborough. Sawyer, dressed as neat- 
ly and dandyishly as a tailor could turn 
him out, attended in order to dance with 
Cecilia. She was very coquettish during 
the evening, however, and by acting 
warm and cool by turns she angered Saw- 
yer, who finally lett the ball. Such treat- 
ment was just what the coquette needed 
to make her realize that she loved Sawyer 
very much. 

The day of the great steeplechase ar- 
rived. Six horsemen, all gentlemen, 
were entered, including Sawyer on 
Wood-Pigeon. Sawyer, in honor of his 
love, wore a plum-colored silk shirt, 
plum being Cecilia’s favorite color. I 
was Sawyer’s first steeplechase, but ae 
was a fine horseman on a fine horse, 
and well coached on the nature of the 
course by Isaac the groom, who had rid- 
den over it on a reconnaissance run 

Sawyer did not win. In fact, he ook 
an ugly fall near the end of the course, 
although up to that time he had ridden 
a fine race. In the fall he suffered a 
broken collarbone. Cecilia, watching the 
race, decided then and there that sh 
would marry Sawyer, who had proved 
himself a courageous gentleman. During 
his convalescence the engagement was 
announced, and not long afterward Saw- 
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yer and Cecilia Dove were married. Saw- 
yer's new wife succeeded in stopping his 
hunting; he even sold his horses in the 
flush of married bliss. But one day a 


friend saw him treading a book about 
hunting and guessed that before long 
he would be back with the hounds again. 


MARMION 


Type of work: Poem 
Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Semihistorical romance 
Time of plot: Early sixteenth century 
Locale: The Scottish Border 
First published: 1808 

Principal characters: 


Lorp Marmion, an English knight 
Rar DE WILTON, wronged by M 
Care Frrz-Crare, loved b 
CoNsTANCE DE BEVERLEY, 


armion, disguised as a palmer 


y de Wilton 


etrayed by Marmion 


ArcurBaLp Douctas, Earl of Angus 


Critique: 

Ranking with The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake as one 
of Scott’s best-known dramatic poems, 
Marmion lacks some of the perfection of 
detail that marks the other two. It was 
hurriedly written and published, and its 
effects are often melodramatic. In this 
poem Scott did not do the careful revising 
that was his usual custom. He detracted 
from the unity of his story by writing for 
each canto an introduction which has 
little bearing on the action or the mood. 
These introductions, addressed to various 
of Scott’s friends, dealt with his daily ac- 
tivities and thoughts. But in spite of its 
faults, Marmion has the lyrical beauty 
and the flow of brisk and exciting action 
which we associate with Scott’s metrical 
romances. 


The Story: 

Wherever Lord Marmion went, he was 
welcomed and honored as a brave and 
valiant knight. ‘The English king had sent 
him to the Scottish court to try to persuade 
that country’s king to end armed raids 
throughout the Border country. Marmion 
asked a Scottish lord to furnish him a 
guide, someone peaceful appearing, and 
since there was no one else available the 
lord sent a palmer, a holy man who had 


made many pilgrimages to religious 
shrines. 

At the same time an abbess, accom- 
panied by several nuns, was making a sea 
voyage to Cuthbert Isle to hold an inquisi- 
tion over two prisoners of the Church. 
One of the young nuns aboard, still a nov- 
ice, was Clare Ttz-Clare, a lovely young 
girl who entered the abbey after her lover, 
dishonored, was believed dead. One of the 
accused was Constance de Beverley, a nun 
who had broken her vows and run away 
from the convent. Before she was put to 
death, Constance told the abbess and her 
other accusers the story of her fall from 
grace. 

Her betrayer had been Lord Marmion. 
Believing his protestations of love for her, 
she had escaped from the convent and fol- 
lowed him for three years as his page. 
Then Marmion met lovely Clare Fitz- 
Clare, and because she was an heiress of 
great wealth he abandoned Constance to 
seek Clare for his bride. The king prom- 
ised him that he should have Clare, but 
she loved another knight, Ralph de 
Wilton. Marmion forged papers which of- 
fered false proof that Wilton was not true 
to the king. The two knights fought a 
duel, and Wilton was left for dead. Con- 
stance, soon to die, gave the papers prov- 
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ing the forgery to the abbess and implored 
her to get the papers to the king in order 
to save Clare from a hateful marriage. Al- 
though the girl had entered a convent 
rather than marry Marmion, the king 
would force the marriage if Clare were 
found, for Marmion was a great favorite 
at court. Even though her judges pitied 
her, Constance was put to a horrible death 
after she had told her story. 

Marmion continued on his way to the 
court. Guilty thoughts of Constance wor- 
ried him; he had been responsible for her 
capture by the Church. But he soothed his 
conscience with the belief that she would 
not be severely punished. One night as 
they stayed at an inn a young boy sang a 
ballad about the soul’s disquiet of every 
man who would betray a maid. At the end 
of the song Marmion thought he heard 
the tolling of a death bell. When the 
knight mentioned the tolling sound he 
heard, the palmer spoke his first words, 
saying that it was the toll of death for a 
friend. That night Marmion, unable to 
sleep, went out into the dark to ride. 
There he was attacked by what seemed a 
devil, for the man had the face of Wilton, 
long dead. The strangest part was that Mar- 
mion’s mysterious adversary could have 
killed him, but instead sheathed his sword 
and rode off into the night. 

As Marmion and his men rode through 
the Border country, they noticed every- 
where huge numbers of armed clansmen 
readying for battle. On their arrival at the 
Scottish court, Marmion could not per- 
suade King James to halt preparations for 
battle. The Scots, claiming that the 
English had wronged them, demanded 
vengeance. Courtesy required that Mar- 
mion be given safe conduct during his mis- 
sion, however, and so the king put him in 
the care of Archibald Douglas, one of the 
most powerful of all the lords of Scotland. 
Douglas also was charged with the care of 
the abbess and her nuns, who had been 
taken captive by the Scots, for they were 
to be returned safely to their convent. But 
the abbess feared for Clare’s safety if 
Marmion should learn that she was among 


the party of nuns. To save Clare from a 
forced and hated union, the holy woman 
gave the papers proving Marmion’s for- 
gery to the palmer and begged him to de- 
liver them to the English king. 

Marmion, learning the girl’s identity, 
secured an order directing him to take 
Clare to her home, with Douglas for an 
escort. Separated from the abbess, Clare 
feared for her safety with Marmion, but 
he planned not to press his suit until she 
had been returned to her kinsmen, who 
would be dominated by the king. Mar- 
mion and Clare were quartered in Tantal- 
lon Castle, owned by Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Angus, to await the impending 
battle between English and Scottish 
troops. 

Clare, lonely and afraid, walked out 
onto the battlements of the castle. There 
she met a young knight who proved to be 
de Wilton. From his lips Clare heard his 
story. He had not been mortally wounded 
in his combat with Marmion, but had 
been healed and cared for by one of his 
servants. The loyal servant asked one boon 
for saving his life, that should de Wilton’s 
deadliest enemy fall beneath his sword 
that enemy should be spared. The young 
knight wandered far, his name scorned by 
all who once loved him because he was 
now branded as a traitor. At last he dis- 
guised himself so well that no one recog- 
nized in the lowly palmer the once-proud 
knight. It was < Wilton who had so 
frightened Marmion during his midnight 
tide, but he had kept his promise to his old 
servant and spared the life of the man 
who had ruined him. ‘The young man had 
told Douglas his story, which was con- 
firmed by the papers given him by the 
abbess. That night Douglas restored de 
Wilton to his knightly honors, and the 
next day de Wilton would join the Eng- 
lish troops. 

Marmion, unable to resist the spectacle 
of troops drawn up for battle, defied 
Douglas and rode off to join the fight. 
Having learned from one of his company 
the palmer’s true identity and fearing that 
he would lose Clare, he took the girl to a 
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place of safety behind the English lines. 
When the battle began, Marmion was 
mortally wounded. Clare, pitying the man 
she hated, tended him gently. Before he 
died, Marmion learned of the death of 
Constance and repented all his sins. 

The English defeated the Scots in that 
bloody battle on Flodden Field. De Wilton 


was everywhere in the thick of the fight: 
ing. After the battle, his lands and his 
titles were returned to him and Clare was 
given to him with the king’s blessing. The 
proud name of de Wilton was known 
again through the land. Marmion, as he 
deserved, lay in an unmarked grave. 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais (1732-1799) 


Type of plot: Romantic comedy 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: Spain 

First presented: 1784 


Principal characters: 


Ficaro, a bridegroom-to-be 


Count Armaviva, his master 

Countess ALmaviva, his master’s wife 

Dr. BarTHoxo, former guardian of the countess 
Suzannz, lady in waiting to the countess 
Manrcetme, the housekeeper 


CuéRusIn, a page 
Critique: 

Continuing the merry tale of the little 
barber of Seville, Beaumarchais takes 
Figaro through more intrigues and adven- 
tures in The Marriage of Figaro, or to use 
the complete title of the drama, The Fol- 
lies of the Day of the Marriage of Figaro. 
Again the shrewd and clever barber 
matches wits with those who would sup- 
press him. The story is pure romance, for 
the lovers must overcome many obstacles 
planted by their more powerful enemies. 
But the high good humor and clever wit 
of Figaro are a match for all. Beaumarchais 
was the first of many dramatists to use 
the comic style of this play. Although the 
style was often copied by other writers 
of his day, it was never surpassed. 


The Story: 

Three years after Figaro, the clever bar- 
ber, had helped Count Almaviva steal his 
loved one from her guardian, Dr. Bartholo, 
the count tired of his lovely wife. Instead, 
he desired Suzanne, the countess’ lady in 
waiting, who was betrothed to Figaro. ‘The 
count, in fact, desired almost every beauti- 


ful girl he saw, but Suzanne in particular 
stirred his passions. His plan was to send 
Figaro as a messenger to France so Figaro 
would be out of the way and not inter- 
fere with the count’s pursuit of the lovely 
Suzanne. Figaro knew of the count’s plot 
and swore to prevent it. He was especially 
incensed because it was he who had aided 
the count to win his countess only a short 
time before. 

Figaro had trouble from still another 
source. Marceline, the housekeeper, had 
his note for some money she had lent him. 
The note agreed that Figaro would pay 
her the money or else marry her. Marceline 
wanted only to get married; any husband 
would do. Because Figaro was the only 
man over whom she held power, he was 
the likeliest prospect. Figaro was young 
and Marceline old, but her desires were 
nonetheless strong. She had an ally in Dr. 
Bartholo, who was still seeking revenge 
on the count and Figaro for outwitting 
him. 

The count had a page, Chérubin, an 
amorous young lad in love with all 
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women. The countess was his special de- 
sire, and when the count learned of his 
passion, he banished the page from the 
castle after ordering him to join the count’s 
regiment. But Figaro had other plans for 
the page. His plot was to dress the page in 
Suzanne’s clothing and send him to keep 
a tryst with the nobleman. Figaro be- 
lieved that the count would appear so 
ridiculous when it was learned he had 
been tricked that he would no longer try 
to outwit Figaro. Figaro also sent the count 
an anonymous letter saying that the count- 
ess had a lover. When the count burst into 
his wife’s chambers, he found no one but 
Suzanne. The page, who had been in the 
chamber a few minutes before, jumped 
out a window. Figaro was delighted when 
the count was forced to beg his wife’s 
pardon for his unfounded suspicions. 

Figaro did not get a chance to send the 
page to keep a tryst with the count; the 
countess and Suzanne, meanwhile, were 
plotting to foil the count’s plan to have 
Suzanne for his own. He had told 
Suzanne that he would not permit her to 
marry Figaro unless she met him at a 
pavilion on a certain night. She consented 
to meet him only after she and the count- 
ess had made plans to outwit him. 

Before the time appointed for the tryst 
Marceline took to court her case against 
Figaro. Since he wanted to harm Figaro, 
the count himself presided at the hearing. 
He ruled that Figaro must either pay 
Marceline the money he owed her or else 
marry her, according to the terms of the 
note. After the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, however, Marceline discovered 
that Figaro was her son by Dr. Bartholo. 
She said that this relationship was the rea- 
son for the love which had made her want 
to marry Figaro. Marceline and Dr. 


Bartholo were then married, but Dr. 
Bartholo was not happy to have his worst 
enemy for his son. 

The countess and Suzanne, carrying 
out their plan, exchanged clothing in 
preparation for fooling the count. Figaro, 
who had not been told of the plot, heard 
that Suzanne was to meet the count and 
hid himself in the pavilion to observe her 
treachery. Dr. Bartholo and Marceline ac- 
companied him. The countess, disguised 
as Suzanne, met the count and permitted 
him to woo her. The count, protesting his 
love for her, compared her with the count- 
ess, to the detriment of his wife. Figaro, 
angered by what he believed was 
Suzanne’s duplicity and thinking that the 
woman in the countess’ clothing was his 
mistress, also eavesdropping, asked the 
countess for her favor. Suzanne, revealing 
her true identity, slapped him soundly for 
trying to be unfaithful to her. Figaro was 
happy in the knowledge that Suzanne had 
not been false to him and that the count 
had betrayed himself to his wife. 

After a confusing scene, during which 
the chagrined count did not know which 
way to turn, the situation was untangled. 
After some persuasion the count won back 
the favor of his wife, but with no choice 
except to give his consent to the marriage 
between Suzanne and Figaro. At the same 
time Chérubin, who it seemed would for- 
ever plague the count, was matched with 
a maid who had long loved him. Dr. 
Bartholo and Marceline joined in good 
wishes for all the happy couples. Both 
the count and the countess gave heavy 
purses to Figaro and his bride. Figaro 
thought himself far removed from the 
humble barber he had once been. He was 
now blessed with a mother, a father, a 
fortune, and a beautiful wife. 


MARSE CHAN 


Type of work: Short story 

Author: Thomas Nelson Page (1853-1922) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Civil War period 

Locale: Virginia 

First published: 1887 
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Principal characters: 


Sam, Marse Chan’s Negro servant 
Marsz Cuan, a young Virginian 
ANNE CHAMBERLIN, his sweetheart 


Critique: 

“Marse Chan,” from In Ole Virginia, 
is typical of much local color writing in 
its use of dialect and a regional setting. 
It is an idealized narrative of Old Vir- 
ginia, highly romanticized, but emo- 
tional in its appeal. Its author was a dip- 
lomat as well as a novelist, and served as 
U. S. ambassador to Italy during World 
War I. 


The Story: 


When the baby was born, there was a 
great ceremony on the Channing planta- 
tion. Mr. Channing brought out the baby 
and let colored Sam hold him. Then he 
told the young Negro boy that he was 
to be the baby’s body servant from that 
day on. 

When Marse Chan, as Sam called 
him, grew up and went to school, he 
carried Anne Chamberlin’s books and 
they were very close friends. The two 
neighboring families hoped that the 
friendship would result in a marriage to 
unite the two families. One day, when 
the river rose suddenly and Anne was in 
danger from the high water, Marse Chan 
waded in and carried her to safety. Mr. 
Channing was so pleased that he gave his 
son a pony. 

The friendship between the two fam- 
ilies was broken soon afterward. When 
Mr. Channing declared himself a candi- 
date for Congress, Colonel Chamberlin 
was nominated to oppose him. Mr. Chan- 
ning lost the election, and from that day 
on there was enmity between the families. 

One day Colonel Chamberlin an- 
nounced that he intended to sell some of 
his slaves. Mr. Channing wanted to buy 
Maria because her husband was one of 
his own slaves, but the colonel asked far 
too much for her. Learning of Mr. Chan- 
ning’s intention, the colonel sent some- 
one to bid against him at the auction, but 


Mr. Channing was successful in buying 
Maria. Then followed a series of law- 
suits between the families. 

In the meantime Marse Chan had 
been going to college. During vacations, 
in spite of family opposition, his romance 
with Anne flourished. One day a barn 
on the Channing plantation caught fire. 
Old Mr. Channing, in an effort to re- 
lease the trapped animals, went into the 
burning structure. He was so badly 
burned that he lost the use of his eyes, 
A short time later Colonel Chamberlin 
and Marse Chan became involved in a 
public debate on secession. Marse Chan, 
in the crowd’s opinion, was the victor, 
and he was lustily cheered. The colonel 
was so angry that he challenged Marse 
Chan to a duel. Marse Chan fired over 
the colonel’s head and said that he was 
making a present of him to his family, 
The colonel was furious. 

When the war broke out, Marse Chan 
was called up for service. He sent a note 
to Anne and the night before he left he 
met her in the garden of her home. In 
teply to his pleadings, she told him that 
she did not love him. The next day 
Marse Chan went off to fight for the 
South. He was accompanied by Sam, his 
servant since birth. While at the front, 
Marse Chan met a fellow soldier who 
spoke disrespectfully of Colonel Cham- 
berlin. The two men had a fight and 
Sam promptly wrote to his wife Judy to 
tell her about it. Judy just as promptly in- 
formed Anne of the incident. At last 
Colonel Chamberlin, aware that Anne 
was suffering and that she really loved 
Marse Chan, told her to attempt a recon- 
ciliation. Accordingly, Anne wrote to 
Marse Chan that she still loved him. 
Marse Chan read the letter again and 
again with great pleasure. 

He was killed in battle the next day. 
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Sam took his body back to his home and 
his family. Then Sam hurried over to the 
Chamberlin estate because he felt sure 
that was what Marse Chan would have 
wanted him to do. After he had told his 
story, Anne set out with him for the 
Channing home. Mrs. Channing, who 
had found Anne’s letter in one of Marse 
Chan’s pockets, was on the porch to greet 
her. They fell into each other's arms and 
the feud between the families was over. 
From that day on Anne lived with the 
Channings and took care of old Mr. 
Channing and his wife as long as they 


lived. After the old Channings died 
Anne went to work in a military hospital. 
Shortly before the fall of Richmond she 
became ill with a fever and died. She 
was buried next to Marse Chan in the 
Channing graveyard. 

Sam, the servant, lived on. Whenever 
anyone came along the path and saw him 
with the dog that constantly followed 
him, he would tell the passerby about 
Marse Chan. The dog had been Marse 
Chan’s dog; they were the ones, accord- 
ing to Sam, who remembered Marse 
Chan best. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 

Type of plot: Sentimental-mystery romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: England and America 

First published: 1843-1844 


Principal characters. 


Martin Cuuzziew!r, a selfish old man 
Martin CuuzzLewir, his grandson 

Mary Granam, old Martin’s ward 

ANTHONY CHuUzZ7LEWIT, old Martin’s brother 


Jonas Cuuzziew!r, his son 
Mr. PecxsniFF, a hypocrite 


Cuaniry, and 
Mercy, his daughters 


Tom Prncu, young Martin’s friend 


Ruts Pincu, his sister 


Marx Tapxey, another friend of young Martin 
Mrs. Saran Gamp, a bibulous cockney 


Critique: 

Martin Chuzzlewit is a novel compli- 
cated in plot but rich in characterization 
and Dickensian humor. In addition, this 
book contains the writer’s most outrageous 
caricatures, in those scenes dealing with 
young Martin Chuzzlewit’s experiences in 
America. Dickens himself had been disap- 
pointed in the United States, and his ac- 
count of the land and its people is far 
from flattering. The pictures of rude 
frontier life fade, however, beside his por- 
traits of Mr. Pecksniff, the arch-hypocrite, 
and the cockney vitality of Mrs. Gamp, 
perhaps the author's best humorous char- 
acter. 


The Story: 


Selfishness was the quality which set 
the Chuzzlewits apart from all other men, 
and the two aged brothers, Martin and 
Anthony, were not lacking in that strong 
family trait. From his cradle Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit, Anthony’s son, had been taught to 
think only of money and gain, so that in 
his eagerness to possess his father’s wealth 
he often grew impatient for the old man 
to die. Elderly Martin Chuzzlewit sus- 
pected the world of having designs on his 
fortune, with the result that his distrust 
and lack of generosity turned his grand- 
son, his namesake, into a model of selfish- 
ness and obstinacy. 
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Perhaps old Martin’s heart was not as 
hard as it seemed, for he had taken into 
his house as his companion and ward an 
orphan named Mary Graham. Although 
he told her that she would have a com- 
fortable home as long as he lived but 
that she could expect nothing at his death, 
his secret desire was that love might grow 
between her and his grandson. But when 
voung Martin told him that he had al- 
ready chosen Mary for his own, he was 
displeased, afraid that the young couple 
were acting in their own interests. A dis- 
agreement followed, and the old man 
harshly turned his grandson loose in the 
world. 

Thrown upon his own resources, young 
Martin decided to become an architect. In 
a little Wiltshire village, not far from 
Salisbury, lived Mr. Pecksniff, architect 
and land surveyor, whose practice it was 
to train two or three pupils in return for 
a large premium and exorbitant charges 
for board and lodging. Mr. Pecksniff 
thought highly of himself as a moral man, 
and he had a copybook maxim to quote for 
every occasion. Although he and Mr. 
Chuzzlewit were cousins, there had been 
bad feeling between them in the past. But 
Mr. Pecksniff saw in Martin a possible 
suitor for one of his daughters, and he 
accepted him as a student without pay- 
ment of the customary fee. 

Mr. Pecksniff had never been known 
to build anything, a fact which took 
nothing away from his reputation for clev- 
erness. With him lived his two affected 
daughters, Charity and Mercy, as hypo- 
critical and mean-spirited as their father. 
His assistant was a former pupil named 
Tom Pinch, a meek, prematurely aged 
draftsman who looked upon Mr. Pecksniff 
as a tower of knowledge. 

Arriving in Wiltshire, young Martin 
took the place of John Westlock in Mr. 
Pecksniff’s establishment. Westlock had 
never been a favorite in the household; 
his contempt for Mr. Pecksniff was as 
great as his regard for honest, loyal Tom 
Pinch. At first Martin treated Tom in a 
patronizing manner. Tom, accustomed to 


the snubs and ridicule of Charity and 
Mercy, returnéd Martin’s slights with 
simple good-will, and before long the two 
became close friends. 

One day Mr. Pecksniff and his daugh 
ters departed suddenly for London, sum- 
moned there by Mr. Chuzzlewit. The old 
man called on them at Mrs. Todgers’ 
shabbily genteel rooming house and ac- 
cused Martin of deceiving the worthy man 
who sheltered him. Mr. Pecksniff was 
pained and shocked to learn that Mr. 
Chuzzlewit had disowned his grandson, 
but he was cheered when the visitor hinted 
at present good-will and future expecta- 
tions if the architect would send the young 
man away at once. 

Although Mr. Chuzzlewit’s proposal 
was treacherous and his language insult- 
ing, Mr. Pecksniff agreed eagerly enough 
to the conditions imposed. Returning to 
Wiltshire, he virtuously announced that 
Martin had ill-treated the best and noblest 
of men and taken advantage of his own 
unsuspecting nature. His humble roof, he 
declared, could never shelter so base an 
ingrate and impostor. 

Homeless once more, Martin made his 
way to London in hopes of finding em- 
ployment. As the weeks passed, his small 
store of money dwindled steadily. At last, 
when he had nothing left to pawn, he 
decided to try his fortunes in America. A 
twenty-pound note in a letter from an un- 
known sender gave him the wherewithal 
for his passage. With him on his adven- 
ture went Mark Tapley, hostler of the 
Blue Dragon Inn in Wiltshire, a jolly fel- 
low with a desire to see the world. Martin 
could not leave London, however, without 
seeing Mary Graham. He read her a letter 
he had written to Tom Pinch, in which 
he asked his friend to show her kindness 
if the two should ever meet, and he ar- 
ranged to write to Mary in care of Tom. 

As passengers in the steerage Martin 
and Mark had a miserable voyage to New 
York. Martin did not care much for the 
bumptious, tobacco-chewing Americans 
he met, but he was excited by accounts 
of the fortunes to be made out West, 
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Taken in by a group of land promoters, 
he wrote to Mary telling her of his bright 
prospects. 

Old Anthony Chuzzlewit died sud- 
denly in the presence of his son, Mr. 
Pecksniff, and a faithful clerk, Chuffey. 
Mrs. Sarah Gamp was called in to prepare 
the body for burial. She was a fat, middle- 
aged cockney woman with a fondness for 
the bottle and the habit of quoting end- 
lessly from the sayings of Mrs. ’Arris, a 
friend whom no other of her acquaint- 
ances had ever seen. Jonas Chuzzlewit 
was disturbed by Chuffey’s conduct at the 
funeral. Mrs. Gamp declared that Jonas 
bore himself in a manner that was filial 
and fitting. 

After the burial Jonas went with Mr. 
Pecksniff to Wiltshire, for his cautious in- 
quiries had revealed that Mr. Pecksniff was 
prepared to make a handsome settlement 
on his daughters when they married, and 
Jonas was ready to court one or the other. 
A short time later old Martin Chuzzlewit 
and Mary Graham arrived to take rooms 
at the Blue Dragon Inn in the village. 
There Tom Pinch met Mary and in his 
humble manner fell deeply in love with 
her. Only his friendship for Martin kept 
him from declaring himself. 

Mr. Pecksniff had hoped that Jonas 
would marry Charity, his older daughter, 
but Mercy was the suitor’s choice, much 
to her sister's dismay. After the ceremony 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Chuzzlewit returned 
to London, where, before long, he began 
to treat his bride with ill-humor and 
brutality. Having some business to trans- 
act at the office of the Anglo-Bengalee Dis- 
interested Loan and Life Insurance 
Company, he discovered that Mr. Mon- 
tague, the president, was in reality Mon- 
tague Tigg, a flashy speculator whom 
Jonas had previously known as an asso- 
ciate of his rascally cousin, Chevy Slyme. 
Lured by the promise of huge profits, 
Jonas was persuaded to invest in the com- 
pany and become a director. 'Tigg, how- 
ever, had little trust for his new partner. 
He told Nadgett, his investigator, to learn 
whatever he could about Jonas. 


Jonas had a guilty secret. Before his 
father’s death he had obtained some poison 
from a debt-ridden young doctor and had 
mixed it with old Anthony’s medicine. 
Actually, his father had not taken the 
dose, but the circumstances, known also to 
Chuffey, the clerk, would have in- 
criminated Jonas had they been revealed. 
This secret, uncovered by Nadgett, gave 
Tigg a hold over his partner. 

In Wiltshire, old Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
condition grew worse. When the in- 
valid’s mind seemed to fail, Mr. Pecksniff 
saw his own opportunity to get control 
of his kinsman’s fortune. Hoping to make 
his position doubly secure, he planned to 
marry Mary Graham. But Mary found 
his wooing distasteful. At last she told 
Tom Pinch about his employer’s unwel- 
come attentions, and Tom, for the first 
time, realized that Mr. Pecksniff was a 
hypocrite and a villain. Having overheard 
the conversation, Mr. Pecksniff dis- 
charged Tom after telling Mr. Chuzzlewit 
that the young man had made advances to 
Mary. 

Tom went to London to see his sister 
Ruth. Finding her unhappily employed as 
a governess, he took her with him to hired 
lodgings and asked John Westlock, his old 
friend, to help him in finding work. Be- 
fore Westlock could go to his assistance, 
however, an unknown patron hired Tom 
to catalogue a library. 

In America, meanwhile, young Martin 
and Mark fared badly. ‘They had bought 
land in Eden, but on their arrival the 
found nothing more than a huddle of rude 
cabins in a swamp. Martin fell ill with 
fever. When he recovered, Mark became 
sick. While he nursed his friend, Martin 
had time to realize the faults of his char- 
acter and the true reason for the failure 
of his hopes. More than a year passed 
before the travelers were able to return to 
England. 

John Westlock had also become in- 
terested in Jonas Chuzzlewit. He had be- 
friended Lewsome, the young doctor from 
whom Jonas had secured the poison, and 
from Mrs. Gamp, who nursed the physi- 
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cian through an illness, he learned addi- 
tional details to make him suspect the 
son’s guilt in old Anthony’s death. 

While old Martin seemed in his dotage, 
his grandson and Mark went to Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s house, where Mr. Chuzzlewit was 
staying. Martin tried to end the misunder- 
standing between them, but Mr. Pecksniff 
broke :n to say that the grandfather knew 
the young man for a villain, a deceiver 
who would not be allowed to wrong the 
sick old man as long as Mr. Pecksniff 
lived. Old Martin said nothing. Young 
Martin and Mark went to London. There 
they found Tom Pinch and Ruth and 
heard from John Westlock his suspicions 
of Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

Jonas became desperate when Tigg 
forced him into a scheme to defraud Mr. 
Pecksniff. On their journey into Wilt- 
shire, Jonas made plans for disposing of 
the man he hated and feared. After Mr. 
Pecksniff had agreed to invest his money 
in the company, Jonas returned to Lon- 
don, leaving Tigg to handle the transfer of 
securities. That night, disguised as a work- 
man, he went secretly to the village and 
assaulted Tigg, who was walking back to 
his room at the inn. Leaving the body in 
a wood, he took a coach to London and 
arrived there at daybreak. But Nadgett, 
ever on watch, had seen Jonas leave and 
return, and he followed the murderer 
when he tried to dispose of the clothing 
he had worn on his journey. 

Old Martin Chuzzlewit, miraculously 


restored in body and mind, arrived unex- 
pectedly in London for the purpose of 
righting many wrongs and turning the 
tables on hypocritical Mr. Pecksniff. Hav- 
ing heard Westlock’s story, he went with 
him to confront Jonas with their suspi- 
cions. A few minutes later police officers, 
led by Nadgett, appeared to arrest Jonas 
for Tigg’s murder. Trapped, the wretched 
man took the rest of the poison he had 
obtained from Lewsome. 

The next day old Martin met with all 
concerned. It was he who had hired Tom 
Pinch, and it was he who now confessed 
that he had tested his grandson and Mary 
and found them worthy. When Mr. Peck- 
sniff entered and attempted to shake the 
hand of his venerable friend, the stern old 
man struck him to the floor with a cane. 

The passing years brought happiness to 
the deserving. Young Martin and Mary 
were married, followed a short time later 
by Westlock and Ruth Pinch. Mark 
Tapley won the mistress of the Blue 
Dragon Inn. Old Martin, out of pity, be- 
friended Mercy Chuzzlewit. He himself 
rejoiced in the happiness of his faithful 
friends. But there was no joy for Mr. 
Pecksniff. When news of Tigg’s murder 
had reached the city, another partner in 
that shady enterprise had run away with 
the company funds. Mr. Pecksniff, ruined, 
became a drunken old man who wrote 
begging letters to Martin and Tom and 
who had little comfort from Charity, the 
shrewish companion of his later years. 


THE MASTER BUILDER 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Norway 
First presented: 1892 

Principal characters: 


Hatvarp Soxness, the master builder 


Atte, his wife 


Doctor Hexrpat, his physician 
Knut Brovix, in Solness’ employ 


Racnar Brovig, his son 


Kara Fost1, Solness’ bookkeeper 
Hitpa Wancet, Solness’ inspiration 
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Critique: 

The Master Builder belongs to a series 
of dramas which were a departure from 
the earlier types written by Ibsen. In this 
play the bitter satire of the social dramas 
is not present; instead, the play is mys- 
terious, symbolic, lyrical. Ibsen here deals 
with the human soul and its struggle to 
tise above its own desires. The idea had 
been in Ibsen’s mind for many years be- 
fore he actually wrote the play, which is 
one of the most original of his works. 


The Story: 
Halvard Solness had risen to his high 


position as a master builder because of a 
fire which had destroyed the ancestral 
estate of his wife’s family. On the site he 
had built new homes which won him 
fame and assured success in his profes- 
sion. The fire had given him his chance, 
but he made his own opportunities, too, 
by crushing all who got in his way. 

Knut Brovik, employed by Solness, had 
once been a successful architect, but 
Solness had crushed him and then used 
him as he had many others. Ragnar, 
Brovik’s son, was a draftsman in Solness’ 
office, and it was Brovik’s only wish that 
before his own death his son should have 
a chance to design something of lasting 
value. Although Ragnar had drawn plans 
for a villa which Solness did not wish to 
bother with, the builder would not give 
him permission to take the assign- 
ment. Ragnar was engaged to Kaia Fosli, 
Solness’ bookkeeper, and he could not 
marry her until he had established him- 
self. Ragnar did not know that Kaia had 
come under the spell of the master, as had 
so many other young girls. Solness pre- 
tended to Kaia that he could not help 
Ragnar because that would mean losing 
her; in reality he needed Ragnar’s brain 
and talent and could not risk having the 
young man as a competitor. 

Solness’ physician, Dr. Herdal, and his 
wife feared that the builder was going 
mad. He spent much time in retrospec- 
tion and also seemed to have morbid fears 


that the younger generation was going to 
ruin him. 

But not all of the younger generation 
frightened Solness. When Hilda Wangel 
appeared at his home, he was at once 
drawn to her. He had met Hilda ten years 
before when he had hung the traditional 
wreath atop the weather vane on a church 
he had built. She had been a child at the 
time. Now she told him that he had called 
her his princess and had promised to come 
for her in ten years and carry her off to 
build her a kingdom. Since he had not 
kept his promise, she had come to him. 
Solness, who could not remember the in- 
cident, decided that he must have wished 
it to happen and thus made it come to 
pass. This, he believed, was another ex- 
ample of his power over people, and it 
frightened him. 

When Hilda asked to see all he had 
built, especially the high church towers, 
he told her that he no longer built 
churches and would never build one 
again. Now he built homes for mothers 
and fathers and children. He was build- 
ing a home for himself and his wife, and 
on it he was building a high tower. He 
did not know why he was putting the 
high tower on the house, but something 
seemed to be forcing him. Hilda insisted 
that he complete the tower, for it seemed 
to her that the tower would have great 
meaning for her and for him. 

Hilda told Solness that his need of her 
was the kingdom he had promised her and 
that she would stay near him. She wanted 
to know why he built nothing but homes, 
and he told her of the fire that had given 
him his chance. At the time of the fire, he 
and his wife had twin baby boys. Al- 
though all had been saved from the fire, 
the babies died soon afterward from the 
effects of the fevered milk of their mother. 
Solness knew that his position and his 
fame were: based on the tragedy of the fire 
and on his wife’s heart-rending loss, but 
he believed also that he had willed the 
fire in order to have his chance. Whatever 
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he willed happened, and afterward he 
had to pay somehow the horrible price 
for his almost unconscious desires. And so 
he built homes for others, never able to 
have a real home himself. He was near 
madness because his success was based 
on his and his wife’s sorrow. 

Solness seemed to have power over hu- 
man beings as well as events. Brovik was 
one man who served him, his son Rag- 
nar another. Solness, afraid of Ragnar’s 
younger generation, believed that it would 
crush him as he had crushed others. 

Hilda, begging him to give Ragnar and 
the other young people a chance, said 
that he would not be crushed if he him- 
self opened the door to them. She told 
him that his near-madness was caused by 
a feeble conscience, that he must over- 
come this weakness and make his con- 
science robust, as was hers. She persuaded 
him to give Ragnar the assignment the 
young man wanted. She wished Solness 
to stand completely alone and yet be the 
master. As final proof of his greatness, she 
begged Solness to lay the traditional 
wreath on the high tower of his new home 
and she scoffed at a builder who could not 
climb as high as he could build. 

Hilda alone wanted Solness to climb 
the tower, and only she believed that he 
would do so. Once she had seen him 
standing on a church tower, and his 
magnificence had thrilled her. She must 
have the thrill again. On that other day 
she had heard a song in the sky as the 
master builder shouted into the heavens, 


THE MAYOR 
Type of work: Drama 


but it was not until now that she learned 
what he had shouted. He told her that as 
he had stood at the top of the church he 
had known why God had made the fire 
that destroyed his wife’s estate. It was to 
make Solness a great builder, a true artist 
building more and more churches to 
honor God. God wanted him to have no 
children, no real home, so that he could 
give all his time to building churches. But 
Solness had defied God that day. He had 
shouted his decision to build no more 
churches, only homes for mothers and 
fathers and their children. 

But God had taken His revenge. There 
was little happiness in the homes Solness 
built. From now on he would build only 
castles in the air, with Hilda to help him. 
He asked Hilda to believe in him, to have 
faith in him. Hilda, however, demanded 
proof. She must see him standing again, 
clear and free, on the top of the tower. 
Then his conscience would be freed and 
he would still be the master builder. He 
i give her the kingdom he had prom- 
ised. 
Even though his wife and others 
pleaded with him not to make the ascent, 
Solness was guided by Hilda’s desire. As 
he climbed higher and higher, she heard 
a song in the air and thrilled to its crash- 
ing music. But when he reached the top 
of the tower, he seemed to be struggling 
with an invisible being. He toppled an 
fell to the ground, lifeless. ‘Then Hilda 
heard music in the sky. Her master 
builder had given her her kingdom. 


OF ZALAMEA 


Author: Pedro Calderén de la Barca (1600-1681) 


Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Zalamea, Spain 
First presented: c. 1640 

Principal characters: 


Purp II, King of Spain 


Don Lopez pz Ficurroa, 


commander of a Spanish regiment 


Dow Atvaro DE Aram, a captain 
Pzepro Crespo, a farmer of Zalamea 


Juan, his son 
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Isasez, his daughter 

ReBOLLEDO, a soldier 

Cuispa, his mistress 
Critique: 

The Mayor of Zalamea constitutes 
Calderén’s finished and in many ways 
original reworking of a play by his illus- 
trious predecessor, Lope de Vega. Cal- 
derén, who was himself a soldier, de- 
lineates in this play the military life of 
seventeenth-century Spain. He also por- 
trays with sympathy the proud, independ- 
ent, and canny farmer of the provinces. 
There are hints of two subplots in the 
prominence given to several secondary 
characters at the beginning of the play, 
but these subplots never fully develop. 


The Story: 


As the troops of Don Lope de Figueroa 
approached the village of Zalamea, old 
campaigner Rebolledo grumbled in true 
veteran fashion about the hardships of 
the march. Quite ready to stop and relax 
in the village, Rebolledo predicted that 
the mayor of the village would bribe the 
officers to march the regiment through 
and beyond the little community. When 
he was taken to task by his fellows for 
this unsoldierly talk, Rebolledo declared 
that he was mainly concerned for the 
welfare of his mistress, Chispa, who ac- 
companied the troops. Chispa retorted 
that although she was a woman she could 
endure the march as well as any man. 
To cheer up the men, she broke into a 
marching song. 

Chispa’s song was barely finished when 
the column reached Zalamea. It was an- 
nounced that the troops would be billeted 
in the village to await the imminent ar- 
rival of their commander, Don Lope. The 
captain of the column was pleased to 
learn that he would be billeted in the 
home of a proud farmer whose daughter 
was reputed to be the beauty of the neigh- 
borhood. 

At the same time that the troops en- 
tered Zalamea, a down-at-heels squire, 
Don Mendo, accompanied by his servant, 
Nufio--the pair bore a marked resem- 


blance to Don Quixote and Sancho Pan- 
zo—came to the village also. Don Mendo 
sought the favors of Isabel, the daughter 
of the proud farmer, Pedro Crespo. Isabel 
banged together the shutters of her win- 
dow when Don Mendo greeted her in 
foolishly extravagant terms. Crespo and 
his son Juan found the presence of Don 
Mendo highly objectionable. 

When the sergeant announced to 
Crespo that the captain, Don Alvaro de 
Ataide, would be quartered in Crespo’s 
house, the farmer graciously accepted this 
imposition; Juan, however, was displeased 
and suggested to his father that he pur- 
chase a patent of gentility so that he 
might avoid having to billet troops in 
his home. Crespo declared that as long 
as he was not of gentle blood he could 
see no point, even though he was rich, 
in assuming gentility. 

Isabel and her cousin Ines, having 
learned of the presence of the troops, 
went to the attic of the house, where 
they would remain as long as the sol- 
diers were in the town. 

On the captain’s arrival, the sergeant 
searched the house but was unable to 
find Isabel. However, he reported that 
a servant told him the girl was in the 
attic and would stay there until the 
troops departed. The captain planned to 
win Isabel by any means. 

Rebolledo asked the captain for the 
privilege of officially conducting gam- 
bling among the soldiers. The captain 
granted the privilege in return for Rebol- 
ledo’s help in his plan to discover Isabel. 
The captain and Rebolledo then pretend- 
ed to fight; Rebolledo, feigning great 
fright, led, followed by the captain, up 
the stairs to the attic. Isabel admitted him 
to her retreat and in pleading to the cap- 
tain for his life she presented such a 
charming aspect to the young officer that 
he was completely smitten. 


The clamor of the pretended fight 
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drew Crespo home. He and Juan, with 
swords drawn, raced upstairs to the attic. 
Juan sensed the trick and hinted as 
much, but Crespo, impressed by the cap- 
tain’s courtesy, was duped. Insulted by 
Juan’s innuendoes, the captain was about 
to come to blows with Juan when Don 
Lope, the regimental commander, en- 
tered. When he demanded an explana- 
tion of the scene, the captain said that 
Rebolledo’s insubordination had been the 
cause. Rebolledo, in denial, explained that 
the disturbance had been intended to dis- 
cover Crespo’s daughter. Don Lope or- 
dered the captain to change his quarters 
and the troops to remain in their billets; 
he himself chose to stay in Crespo’s 
house. 

Crespo, jealous of his honor, declared 
that he would give up all of his worldly 
goods in submission to the will of the 
king, but that he would destroy the man 
who would jeopardize his good name. 

The captain, stricken with desire for 
Isabel, courted her under her window; 
she remained disdainful. Don Mendo, 
hearing what had happened, armed him- 
self and set out to meet the captain on 
the field of honor. Meanwhile the captain 
had prevailed upon Rebolledo to assist 
him further in his suit. Rebolledo, recon- 
ciled, suggested that Isabel could be over- 
come with song. 

At Crespo’s, the proud farmer, molli- 
fied by Don Lope’s seeming gentility, in- 
vited the commander to sup in the gar- 
den. Don Lope, wounded in the leg in 
the Flemish wars, so that he was in con- 
stant pain, played upon his infirmity in 
order to arouse Crespo’s pity. When he 
requested the company of Isabel at sup- 
per, Crespo readily assented, assuring 
Don Lope that he would be proud to 
have his daughter wait on such a fine 
gentleman. After Isabel had joined Don 
Lope, the sound of a guitar and a vocal 
serenade came from the street outside. 
Those in the garden were so disturbed 
by the serenade that the supper came 
abruptly to an end. 

Outside, armed Don Mendo could 


barely refrain from attacking the cap- 
tain and his followers, but as long as 
Isabel did not appear in her window he 
did not attack. As Chispa sang a pattic- 
ularly vulgar song, Crespo and Don Lope, 
swords drawn, fell upon the serenaders 
and scattered them. In the fray, Don 
Lope belabored Don Mendo, who had 
somehow become involved. A short time 
later the captain reappeared with soldiers 
in an official capacity to maintain the 
peace. Don Lope commended the captain 
and assured him that the trouble was of 
no moment. Since dawn was approach- 
ing, Don Lope told the captain to order 
the regiment out of Zalamea. 

The next day, the troops having left, 
the captain expressed his determination 
to stay and make a last attempt to enjoy 
Isabel’s favors. Further encouraged b 
the news that Juan had decided to be- 
come a soldier and that he would leave 
that day with Don Lope, he ordered 
Rebolledo to accompany him and the 
sergeant on his mission. Chispa declared 
that she would go along, disguised as a 
man. 

Toward sundown, Don Lope said his 
farewell to Crespo and gave Isabel a dia- 
mond brooch. Crespo gave fatherly ad- 
vice to Juan. As father and daughter 
watched Don Lope and Juan gallop 
away, Isabel observed that this was the 
day for the election of municipal off- 
cers. Suddenly the captain and his fol- 
lowers came upon them. The captain 
seized Isabel; the sergeant and Rebolledo 
seized Crespo. 

Later that night, in the forest near 
Zalamea, distracted Isabel came upon her 
father tied to a tree. She told how Juan 
had come upon the scene of her viola- 
tion and had fought the captain. Fright- 
ened, she had run away from the fight. 
Crespo, comforting Isabel, vowed re- 
venge. As the old man and his daughter 
started home, they encountered the town 
notary, who announced that Crespo had 
been elected mayor. He added that the 
wounded captain was in the village. 

In Zalamea, Crespo confronted the 
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captain in private. He suggested that the 
captain, having disgraced the family hon- 
or, take Isabel as his wife, but the cap- 
tain, not fearing a provincial mayor, 
scoffed at Crespo’s request. Crespo then 
ordered his officers to place the captain 
and his followers in jail to await the 
judgment of the king, who was approach- 
ing Zalamea. 

Returning to his house, Crespo found 
Juan prepared to take Isabel’s life, to 
wipe out the disgrace she had innocently 
brought on her family. Crespo, sternly 
just, ordered his officers to take Juan to 
jail for having fought his superior officer, 
the captain. 

Don Lope, on the highway, was in- 
formed that the captain had been jailed 
by the mayor of Zalamea. He returned to 
the village, went to Crespo, and, unaware 
that Crespo had been elected mayor, de- 
clared that he would thrash the town of- 
ficial for arresting one of the king’s offi- 
cers. Crespo revealed that he was the 
mayor and that he fully intended to see 
the captain hanged. Don Lope ordered 


the regiment to return to the public 
square of Zalamea. 

The soldiers having returned, a pitched 
battle between them and the townspeople 
of Zalamea seemed imminent when King 
Philip II entered the village with his en- 
tourage. Don Lope explained the situa- 
tion to the king, and Crespo showed his 
majesty depositions taken from the cap- 
tain’s associates. The king agreed that the 
captain’s crime was vile; he declared, 
however, that Crespo had authority nei- 
ther to judge nor to punish an officer of 
the king. When Crespo revealed that 
the captain had already been garroted in 
his cell and that no one knew who had 
strangled him, the king, unable to deny 
that Zalamea had meted out true justice 
upon the captain, appointed Crespo per- 
petual mayor of the village. 

Crespo, after declaring that Isabel 
would take the veil of a nun, released 
Rebolledo, Chispa, and Juan from jail, 
and returned Juan to the charge of his 
military mentor, Don Lope. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: Sixteenth century 

Locale: Vienna 

First presented: c. 1603 


Principal characters: 


VincentT10, Duke of Vienna 


Ancexo, the Lord Deputy 


Escauus, an ancient counselor 
Craupio, a young gentleman 


Lucio, his friend 
IsaBELLA, Claudio’s sister 


Marana, Angelo’s former sweetheart 


Juiet, Claudio’s fiancée 
Critique: 

This often-overlooked play by Shake- 
speare is probably his most contempora 
offering, since its theme is sociological. 
Dealing with political and governmental 
affairs, it reveals, more than any other of 
his works, Shakespeare's ne attitude 
toward the society of his day. One of the 


so-called “dark” comedies, it presents the 
thesis that honesty and common sense are 
the basis of good government. A remarka- 
ble feature of the play is the dee psy- 
oe probing of its chief gure, 
Angelo. 
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The Story: 


The growing political and moral cor- 
ruption of Vienna were a great worry to 
its kindly, temperate ruler, Duke Vin- 
centio. Knowing that he himself was as 
much to blame Por the troubles as anyone 
because he had been Jax in the enforce- 
ment of existing laws, the duke tried to 
devise a scheme whereby the old disci- 
pline of civic authority could be success- 
fully revived. 

Fearing that reforms instituted by him- 
self might seem too harsh for his people 
to accept without protest, he decided to 
appoint a deputy governor and to leave 
the country for a while. Angelo, a re- 
spected and intelligent city official, 
seemed just the man for the job. The duke 
turned over the affairs of Vienna to 
Angelo for a temporary length of time and 
appointed Escalus, a trustworthy old of- 
ficial, second in command. The duke then 
pretended to leave for Poland, but actually 
he disguised himself in the habit of a 
friar and returned to the city to watch the 
outcome of Angelo’s reforms. 

Angelo’s first act was to imprison 
Claudio, 2 young nobleman who had 
gotten his betrothed, Juliet, with child. 
Under an old statute, now revived, 
Claudio’s offense was punishable by 
death. The young man was paraded 
through the streets in disgrace and finally 
sent to prison. At his request, Lucio, a 
takish friend, went to the nunnery where 
Isabella, Claudio’s sister, was a young 
novice about to take her vows. Through 
his messenger, Claudio asked Isabella to 
plead with the new governor for his re- 
lease. At the same time Escalus, who had 
known Claudio’s father well, begged 
Angelo not to execute the young man. 
But the new deputy remained firm in 
carrying out the duties of his office, and 
Claudio’s well-wishers held little hope for 
their friend’s release. 

The duke, disguised as a friar, visited 
Juliet and learned that the punishment of 
her lover was extremely unfair, even 
under the ancient statutes. The young 
couple had been very much in love, and 


been formally engaged, and would have 
been married, except for the fact that 
Juliet’s dowry had become a matter of 
legal dispute. There was no question of 
seduction in the case at all. 

Isabella, going before Angelo to plead 
her brother’s cause, met with little success 
at first, even though she had been 
thoroughly coached by the wily Lucio. 
mevetthelace the cold heart of Angelo was 
somewhat touched by Isabella’s beauty, 
and by the time of the second interview 
he had become so passionately aroused as 
to forget his reputation for saintly be- 
havior. After telling Isabella frankly that 
she could obtain her brother’s release only 
by yielding herself to his lustful desires, 
Angelo threatened Claudio’s death other- 
wise. 

Shocked at these words from the dep- 
uty, Isabella asserted that she would ex- 
pose him in public. Angelo, amused, 
asked who would believe her story. At her 
wit’s end, Isabella rushed to the prison 
where she told Claudio of Angelo’s dis- 
graceful proposition. When he first heard 
the deputy’s proposal, Claudio was also 
revolted by the idea, but as images of 
death continued to terrify him he finally 
begged Isabella to placate Angelo and give 
herself to him. Isabella, horrified by her 
brother’s cowardly attitude, lashed out at 
him with a scornful speech, but was in- 
terrupted by the duke in his disguise as a 
friar. Having overheard much of the con- 
versation, he drew Isabella aside from her 
brother and confided that it would still 
be possible for her to save Claudio with- 
out shaming herself. 

The friar told Isabella that, five years 
before, Angelo had been betrothed to 
Mariana, a high-born lady. The marriage 
had not taken place, however, because 
Mariana’s brother, with her dowry, had 
been lost at sea. Angelo had consequently 
broken off his vows and hinted at sup- 
posed dishonor in the poor young woman. 
The friar suggested to Isabella that she 
plan the requested rendezvous with 
Angelo in a dark and quiet place, and 
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then let Mariana act as her substitute. 
Angelo would be satisfied, Claudio re- 
leased, Isabella still chaste, and Mariana 
provided with the means to force Angelo 
into marriage. 

Everything went as arranged, with 
Mariana taking Isabella’s place at the as- 
signation, but cowardly Angelo, fearing 
public exposure, broke his promise to re- 
lease Claudio and ordered the young 
man’s execution. Once again the good 
friar intervened. He persuaded the prov- 
ost to hide Claudio and then to announce 
his death by sending Angelo the head of 
another prisoner who had died of natural 
causes. 

On the day before the execution a 
crowd gathered outside the prison and dis- 
cussed the coming events. One of the 
group was Lucio, who accosted the dis- 
guised duke as he wandered down the 
street. Very furtively Lucio told the friar 
that nothing like Claudio’s execution 
would have taken place if the duke had 
been ruler. Lucio went on confidentially 
to say that the duke cared as much for 
the ladies as any other man and also drank 
in private. In fact, said Lucio, the duke 
bedded about as much as any man in 
Vienna. Amused, the friar protested 
against this gossip, but Lucio angrily as- 
serted that every word was true. 

To arouse Isabella so that she would 
publicly accuse Angelo of wrong-doing, 
the duke allowed her to believe shat 
Claudio was dead. Then the duke sent 
letters to the deputy informing him that 
the royal party would arrive on the follow- 
ing day at the gates of Vienna and would 
expect a welcoming party there. Also, the 
command ordered that anyone who had 
had grievances against the government 
while the duke was absent should be al- 
lowed to make public pronouncement of 


them at that time and place. 

Angelo grew nervous upon receipt of 
these papers from the duke. The next day, 
however, he organized a great crowd and 
a celebration of welcome at the gates of 
the city. In the middle of the crowd were 
Isabella and Mariana, heavily veiled. At 
the proper time the two women stepped 
forward to denounce Angelo. Isabella 
called him a traitor and virgin-violator; 
Mariana claimed that he would not admit 
her as his wife. The duke, pretending to 
be angry at these tirades against his dep- 
uy ordered the women to prison and 
asked that someone apprehend the rascally 
friar who had often been seen in their 
company. 

Then the duke went to his palace and 
quickly changed to his disguise as a friar. 
Appearing before the crowd at the gates, 
he criticized the government of Vienna 
severely. Escalus, horrified at the fanatical 
comments of the friar, ordered his arrest 
and was seconded by Lucio, who main- 
tained that the friar had told him only the 
day before that the duke was a drunkard 
and a frequenter of bawdy houses. At last, 
to display his own bravado, Lucio tore 
away the friar’s hood. When the friar 
stood revealed as Duke Vincentio, the 
crowd fell back in amazement. 

Angelo, realizing that his crimes would 
now be exposed, asked simply to be put 
to death without trial. The duke ordered 
him first to marry Mariana. After telling 
Mariana that Angelo’s goods, legally hers, 
would secure her a better husband, the 
duke was surprised when she entreated for 
Angelo’s pardon. Finally, because Isabella 
also pleaded for Angelo’s freedom, the 
duke relented. He did, however, send 
Lucio to prison. Claudio was released and 
married to Juliet. The duke himself asked 
Isabella for her hand. 


MEEK HERITAGE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Frans Eemil Sillanpaa (1888- —-) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 

Time of plot: 1857-1917 

Locale: Finland 

First published: 1919 
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Principal characters: 


Jusst Torvora, a mild peasant 


Ria, his wife 
Benjamin, his father 
Katze, Rina’s son 


Critique: 

Meek Heritage conveys the atmos- 
phere of a brooding folk epic. Jussi, the 
protagonist, symbolizes the lower-class 
Finn who is jostled and led by fate. ‘The 
harsh climate, the grubbing toil, the cruel 
class cleavages are his natural lot. Even 
the birth and death cycles are indifferent 
to him. His redeeming virtue is his abil- 
ity to work hard under direction. Over 
the whole novel lies a tone of melan- 
choly. The style is discursive and pene- 
trating. Sillanpaa was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature in 1939. 


The Story: 


Benjamin was an old man who had 
already buried two wives. His overtures 
to Maja, the servant girl, were matter-of- 
fact, but somehow Maja saw in this to- 
bacco-dribbling tyrant an opportunity for 
improvement. She had borne one child 
out of wedlock and she longed for posi- 
tion. When they were married, the par- 
son was at some pains to refer to Maja 
as a maidservant. 

As she awaited Jussi’s birth, she 
thought that now she might be like other 
farm wives. Benjamin drank far too much 
and quarreled incessantly. The night her 
labor started, he went to drink with Ol- 
lila, a neighbor. Maja was left with only 
Lovisa, the cupper-woman, to look after 
her. Lovisa was sharp-tongued but com- 
petent; before Maja came to the farm as 
mistress, she herself had enjoyed Benja- 
min’s favors. In fact, when Benjamin 
stumbled home long after his son was 
korn, he called for Lovisa. 

While Jussi was little, he stayed in his 
esadle fretting at the lice. As he grew 
older, he drank coffee sometimes. He 
early learned to avoid his father, who 
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for fun would poke plug tobacco into 
his protesting mouth. He played with 
poorer children on top of Pig Hill and 
was initiated into many mysteries. He 
looked forward to his confirmation, for 
he believed it was the dividing line be- 
tween childhood and man’s estate. 

A period of drought seriously impaired 
the family fortunes. Maja was no longer 
afraid of Benjamin. Too old and weak 
to beat her, he continued to drink with 
Ollila and to borrow money from him. 
When things got too bad, he took his 
deeds to Ollila and returned bearing food 
and money. The sheriff came to take 
possession of Benjamin’s farm the night 
the old man died. Maja and Jussi set out 
for her brother’s farm on foot. Maja left 
Jussi at Tuorila with her reluctant broth- 
er while she looked for work; she, too, 
died soon afterward. 

While he lived with his uncle, Jussi 
was confused. For one thing, the house 
was so big and clean. And he was neither 
servant nor family. Although he received 
many orders, he understood few of them. 
He would have liked to run errands for 
his aunt, but he could never find things. 
He finally became a herdsman, a job he 
could do fairly well. 

After his first confirmation Jussi was 
disappointed because people still treated 
him like a child. Little by little, how- 
ever, his uncle gave him more respon- 
sibility. One fall evening he was sent 
to round up crofters for the harvest. 
Luckily, he found most of them at a 
harvest celebration. At the merriment 
Jussi was treated like everyone else: he 
was given ale to drink and he danced 
with a boy his age. Later he was in a 
group that escorted Manda, a farm girl, 
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back to Tuorila. The men made so much 
noise trying to follow Manda up to her 
loft that they awoke Jussi’s uncle. ‘The 
master came with a stick dnd beat the 
revelers. 

Tuorila prospered and the family de- 
cided to invite the gentry to a social 
gathering. Jussi had the job of looking 
after the horses and carriages. A comrade, 
Gustav Toivola, loosened the wheel nuts 
on the guests’ rigs. Jussi’s uncle blamed 
him for the accidents and cast him out. 
Jussi found a temporary home at Toivola 
with Gustav’s parents. 

At Toivola, Jussi was not exactly wel- 
come, but he stayed on, helping where 
he could. A kind of liberation came with 
the arrival of the timber cutters. The 
foreman, Keinonen, hired Jussi and 
helped him keep his wages away from 
the Toivola family. When the timber 
cutters left, Jussi went with them. For 

ears, working on the lakes and shores, 

tre earned a little money but not enough 
to put anything by. Sometimes, although 
he was too shy to pursue women, he 
went on sprees with the other men. 

After a time the logging slacked off. 
The best Jussi could do was to go back 
to his native countryside and take a job 
as farmhand at Pirjola. Rina, the maid, 
slept on the other side of the fireplace. 
She was a slack girl and loose-natured. 
Jussi often thought of going over to 
her bed, but he lacked the courage. One 
Sunday in July, however, he drank some 
liquor he had bought and slept in Rina’s 
bed. She was willing enough, for she was 
pregnant and it would be better if her 
child had a father. 

Jussi and Rina were given an old cabin 
in the swamp. Although they were not 
regular crofters, for they had no con- 
tract, they could raise what they wished 
on an acre of ground allowed them. Jussi 
worked for his rent when the master of 
Pirjola needed him. Rina’s first child 
was born soon afterward. From the be- 
ginning Kalle did not seem to belong to 


the family. Then Jussi’s children, Hilda 


and Ville, came, and much later Lempi 
and Marti. Once Jussi was prosperous 
enough to have a horse-and a cow, but 
after the horse died he never had enough 
money to buy another. Rina, not a good 
manager, often sold the bread Jussi 
brought home. 

Kalle, always a strange child, hit Ville 
with a rail and paralyzed his younger 
half-brother. Medicine for Ville took all 
Jussi’s money until the child died. Kalle 
was sent away to work as soon as he 
was big enough. Hilda, a quiet girl, went 
into service in a distant town. She 
drowned herself when only the son of 
the house was at home. Rina, always 
tired from farm work and weak after the 
birth of her last child, died of a mysteri- 
ous feminine complaint. 

As he grew old and bald, Jussi’s teeth 
crumbled. Working less and less, he 

nt more time in the village. Lempi 
and Marti brought themselves up as best 
they could. Only on sufferance did Jussi 
keep his land. Kalle, now a cab driver 
in the city, sent home newspapers which 
Jussi had someone read to him. The un- 
rest caused by the war resulted in 
changes. The working day was now only 
twelve hours instead of sixteen, and there 
was agitation for more reforms. Because 
he had become garrulous, Jussi gained 
a reputation for frank speaking. When 
the Socialists began to rule that section 
of Finland, he was even a member of a 
delegation. 

During the strikes the Socialists posted 
armed guards and requisitioned what they 
needed from the farms. Jussi was made 
a sentry at Paitula and given a rifle. Eve- 
ryone else knew the strike was ending, 
but Jussi stayed on, faithful to his assign- 
ment. When Paitula was looted, the flee- 
ing Socialists killed a landowner. At last 
suspecting something, Jussi threw down 
his rifle and went home. 

Government officials came to the farm 
for Jussi. In the house they found only 
the two crying children, but in the barn 
they captured the cowering Jussi. There 
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was a trial which Jussi did not under- 
stand very well, and the judge was in a 
hurry to restore order. Jussi was one of 


fourteen led out to an open grave and 


shot. 


MELMOTH THE WANDERER 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Charles Robert Maturin (1782-1824) 


Type of plot: Gothic romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Ireland 

First published: 1820 


Principal characters: 


Joun Metmorn, a young Irishman 

MELMOTH THE WANDERER, young Melmoth’s ill-starred ancestor 
Atonzo Moncapa, a Spaniard shipwrecked in Ireland 

Younce Mzetmorn’s Unciz 


Critique: 

Maturin’s novel has been called by 
many literary scholars the greatest of the 
novels of terror so popular in English fic- 
tion during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. In addition, other writers 
have admired and have been influenced 
by Melmoth the Wanderer, partly because 
of the striking qualities of the plot and 
partly because of the theme of the never- 
ending life which it describes. Balzac 
wrote a sequel to Maturin’s novel entitled 
Melmoth Reconciliated. Among the ad- 
mirers of the novel were Edgar Allan Poe, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Baudelaire. 
Oscar Wilde, after his disgrace in the 
1890’s, took for himself the name of 
Sebastian Melmoth, which combined the 
idea of the wanderer with that of the 
arrow-pierced saint. Interestingly enough, 
Maturin, in his preface, said that he was 
ashamed of appearing as a novelist but 
that his profession as a clergyman did not 
pay him enough to avoid such shameful 
activities as writing novels. 


The Story 

In the autumn of 1816, John Melmoth, 
a student at Trinity College, Dublin, left 
his school to visit an uncle, his only surviv- 
ing relative, who was dying. Melmoth’s 
uncle was particularly glad to see his 
young nephew, for the old man was fear- 


fully afraid of something which he had 


not revealed to anyone else. The uncle 
died, leaving all his money and proper 
to John Melmoth. At the end of the wil 
was a note telling John Melmoth to de- 
stroy the hidden portrait of an earlier John 
Melmoth, a painting dated 1646, and a 
packet of letters to be found in a secret 
drawer. 

The day after his uncle’s death young 
John Melmoth made inquiries to learn 
whether his uncle had been a man of 
superstitious nature. He was told that the 
uncle was not a superstitious man, but 
that in recent months he had insisted that 
a strange man appeared and disappeared 
about the manor house. 

Young Melmoth destroyed the portrait, 
as the will requested, but opened the 
packet of manuscript, which contained a 
strange story about the man whose portrait 
he had destroyed. The document, telling 
how the original John Melmoth had been 
seen many times after his reported death 
in Germany, had been written by an Eng- 
lishman named Stanton, who had actually 
met Melmoth the Wanderer in Spain. 
The Wanderer, apparently angered by 
Stanton’s curiosity, had prophesied that 
Stanton would be confined in Bedlam, 
even though he was sane. The prediction 
having come true, the Wanderer appeared 
to Stanton in his misery and promised the 
miserable man his freedom if he would sell 
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his soul to the devil. Stanton refused, and 
the Wanderer disappeared. Stanton wrote 
down his experiences and left the manu- 
script with the Melmoth family when he 
visited Ireland in order to discover more 
about the man who had tempted him. 

After reading the manuscript, young 
Melmoth went to bed. That night he, too, 
saw the Wanderer. His strange ancestor 
paid the young man a visit and as proof 
of his appearance left a bruise on John 
Melmoth’s wrist. 

The next night a ship was wrecked on 
the Irish coast not far from the Melmoth 
estate. When young Melmoth and his re- 
tainers went to help rescue the sailors, 
Melmoth saw the Wanderer high on a 
rock overlooking the ruined ship and 
heard him laugh derisively. Young Mel- 
moth tried to ascend the rock but fell into 
the sea, from which he was rescued by 
Alonzo Moncada, a Spaniard who escaped 
from the doomed ship. Young Melmoth 
and the Spaniard returned to the manor 
house. A few days later the Spaniard dis- 
closed that he, too, knew the Wanderer. 

Moncada told young Melmoth a series 
of stories about the activities of the 
Wanderer in Spain. The first story was 
about the Spaniard himself, who was an 
exile from his country, even though he 
was descended from a noble family. 
Moncada, having been born out of wed- 
lock, could not inherit the ducal title of his 
ancestors. As a means of getting him out of 
the way, lest his presence tarnish the 
proud name of his house, his family had 
destined him for a monastery. Moncada 
did not want to be a monk, but his wishes 
in the matter were ignored by his family, 
including his own mother. 

After a few years Moncada’s brother 
had a change of heart and tried to secure 
the monk’s release from his vows and 
thereby called down the hatred of the 
Church upon both Alonzo and himself. 
Failing to secure a release legally, the 
brother then arranged for Moncada’s es- 
cape. Monastery officials, learning of the 
scheme, had the brother killed and de- 
nounced Moncada to the Inquisition. 


While he lay in prison, Moncada wz- 
visited by Melmoth the Wanderer, who 
tempted him to secure release by selling 
his soul to Satan. Moncada refused; he 
escaped later when the prison of the In- 
quisition burned. 

Moncada found refuge with an old 
Jewish doctor who had become interested 
in the history of the Wanderer. From the 
Jew Moncada learned the story of still an- 
other person whom the Wanderer had 
tempted. 

The Jew told how Don Francisco di 
Aliaga, a Spanish nobleman, had lost his 
daughter in a shipwreck while she was 
still little more than a baby. The child and 
her nurse had been cast upon an unknown 
and uninhabited island. The nurse died, 
but the baby grew up alone on the island, 
to become a beautiful girl. To her the 
Wanderer appeared on several occasions, 
each time tempting her to sell her soul 
to Satan in order to gain knowledge of 
the world. Strangely enough, the girl and 
the Wanderer fell in love. She refused to 
marry him, however, under any auspices 
but those of the Church. 

Soon afterward the girl was found and 
returned to her family in Spain. There 
the Wanderer saw her again. Their love 
being still great, they were, unknown to 
anyone, married in what was actually a 
Satanic ceremony. Meanwhile the Wan- 
derer, conscience-stricken by fears that he 
would bring sorrow to the one he loved, 
had appeared to Don Aliaga and warned 
him, by stories of the Wanderer’s Satanic 
activities, of dangers surrounding the girl. 

The Wanderer told Don Aliaga of the 
temptation of a father whose children 
were starving, and of a young woman, dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II of England, 
who had been tempted in order to have 
the man she loved. In both cases, however, 
those tempted had refused to pay the price 
of damnation in return for earthly happi- 
ness. Don Aliaga recognized the meaning 
of these-tales, but pressing business affairs 
kept him from acting at once. 

When Don Aliaga finally returned to 
his home, he brought with him the young 
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man he had selected to be his daughter's 
husband. Unknown to all, however, the 
girl was about to give birth to a child by 
the Wanderer. When the Wanderer ap- 
peared to claim her at a masked ball, her 
connection with the accursed guest was 
revealed and she was turned over to the 
Inquisition. Shortly after giving birth to 
her child she died, her dying words the 
wish that she, and the Wanderer too, 
would enter Heaven. 

Such was the tale the Jewish doctor told 
to Alonzo Moncada, who was escaping 
from Spain when he was shipwrecked on 
the Irish coast. The tale ending, the Wan- 
derer suddenly appeared in the room with 
them. He told his horrified listeners that 
he had returned to his ancestral home to 


end his earthly wanderings. His fate had 
been to roam the earth for one hundred 
and fifty years after his death, under a 
terrible command to win souls for the 
devil. Everyone he had tempted, however, 
had refused to exchange earthly happiness 
for eternal damnation. 

The Wanderer then asked that he be 
left alone to meet his destiny. A short 
time later young Melmoth and the Span- 
iard heard strange voices and horrible 
noises in the room where they had left the 
Wanderer. The next morning the room 
was empty. The only sign of the Wan- 
derer was a scarf caught on a bush at the 
place where he had plunged or had been 


thrown into the sea. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Carson McCullers (1917- ) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: 1945 

Locale: Georgia 

First published: 1946 


Principal characters: 


BERENICE Sapre Brown, colored cook in the Addams household 
Frangre Appams, a twelve-year-old girl 


Mar. Appams, her father 


Jarvis, her brother, a corporal in the army 

Joan Henry West, her cousin 

Janice Evans, fiancée of Jarvis 

Honry Campen Brown, Berenice’s foster brother 


A SoLpieR 


Critique: 

All of Carson McCullers’ fiction turns 
on the theme of loneliness and longing 
as the inescapable condition of man. In 
The Member of the Wedding the issues 
of the larger world are reflected in the 
experiences of the twelve-year-old girl 
trapped in the confusion of her own 
adolescence. The novel tells the story of 
several decisive days in the life of Frank- 
ie Addams, and much of the meaning 
of her plight is made clear in cher ran- 
dom talk with Berenice Sadie Brown 


and John Henry West as the three sit 
around the table in the kitchen of the 
Addams house. Frankie seizes upon her 
soldier brother’s approaching wedding to 
will herself into the social community, 
only to discover that the bride and groom 
must by necessity reject her and that she 
must learn to fend for herself. In the 
story of Frankie Addams the writer has 
reduced the total idea of moral isolation 
to a fable of simple outlines and a few 
eloquently dramatic scenes, set against 
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a background of adolescent mood and dis- 
covery familiar to us all. It is easy enough 
to understand why this novel has also 
been a success in dramatic form. The 
lay of the same name, written by Mrs. 
MtcCullers, is a sympathetic study of 
Inward conflicts. It received both the 
Donaldson Award and the New York 
Drama Critics Prize in 1950. 


The Story: 

In the summer of her twelfth year 
Frankie Addams felt that she had be- 
come an unjoined person. She was a 
lanky girl with a crew haircut and 
skinned elbows. Some of the older girls 
she had played with the year before 
had a neighborhood club and there were 
parties with boys on Saturday nights, but 
Frankie was not a member. That summer 
she got herself into so much trouble that 
at last she just stayed home with John 
Henry West, her little cousin, and Bere- 
nice Sadie Brown, the colored cook. 
Through long, hot afternoons they 
would sit in the dingy, sad Addams 
kitchen and play cards or talk until their 
words sounded strange, with little mean- 
ing. 

Berenice Sadie Brown was short and 
black and the only mother Frankie had 
ever known, her own mother having 
died when she was born. The cook had 
been married four times and during one 
of her marriages she had lost an eye 
while fighting with a worthless husband. 
Now she owned a blue glass eye which 
always interested John Henry West. He 
was six and wore gold-rimmed glasses. 
Sometimes Frankie grew tired of him and 
sent him home. Sometimes she begged 
him to stay all night. Everything seemed 
so mixed up that she seldom knew what 
she did want. 

Then, on the last Friday in August, 
something happened which made life 
wonderful once more. Her brother Jar- 
vis, a soldier home from Alaska, had 
come to dinner with Janice Evans, a 
girl who lived at Winter Hill. They were 
t> be married there on Sunday, and 


Frankie and her father were going to the 
wedding. After dinner Janice and Jarvis 
returned to Winter Hill. Mr. Addams 
went downtown to his jewelry store. 
Later, while she sat playing cards with 
Berenice and John Henry, Frankie 
thought of her brother and his bride. 
Winter Hill became all mixed up in her 
mind with snow and icy glaciers in Alas- 
ka. 

Jarvis and Janice had brought Frankie 
a doll, but she had no time for dolls any 
more. John Henry could have it. She 
wished her hair were not so short; she 
looked like one of the freaks from the 
Chattahoochee Exposition. Suddenly an- 
gry, she chased John Henry home. When 
Berenice teased her, saying that she was 
jealous of the wedding, Frankie declared 
that she was going to Winter Hill and 
never coming back. For a minute she 
wanted to throw a kitchen knife at the 
black cook. Instead, she hurled it at the 
stairway door. 

Berenice went out with Honey Cam- 
den Brown, her foster brother, and T. T. 
Williams, her beau. Because Honey was 
not quite right in the head, Berenice was 
always trying to keep him out of trouble. 
T. T. owned a colored restaurant. Frankie 
did not know that the cook’s pity for the 
unhappy, motherless girl kept her from 
marrying T. 

Left alone, Frankie wandered around 
the block to the house where John Henry 
lived with Aunt Pet and Uncle Eustace. 
Somewhere close by a horn began to play 
a blues tune. Frankie felt so sad and 
lonely that she wanted to do something 
she had never done before. She thought 
again of Jarvis and Janice. She was going 
to be a member of the wedding; after the 
ceremony the three of them would go 
away together. She was not plain Frankie 
Addams any longer. She would call her- 
self F. Jasmine Addams, and she would 
never feel Jonely or afraid again. 

The next morning, with Mr. Addams’ 
grunted permission, Frankie went down- 
town to buy a new dress and shoes. On 


the way she found herself telling every- 
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one she met about the wedding. That was 
how she happened to go into the Blue 
Moon, a cheap café where she knew chil- 
dren were not allowed. But F. Jasmine 
Addams was no longer a child, and so she 
went in to tell the Portuguese proprietor 
about the wedding. The only other per- 
son in the café was a red-headed soldier 
from a nearby army post. Frankie scarce- 
ly noticed him at the time, but she re- 
membered him later when she saw him 
on the street. By that time he was drunk 
and trying to buy an organ-grinder’s mon- 
key. The soldier bought Frankie a beer 
and asked her to meet him that night at 
the Blue Moon. 

When Frankie finally arrived home, 
she learned that Berenice and John Henry 
were also to attend the wedding. An 
aged kinsman of the Wests had died and 
Aunt Pet and Uncle Eustace were going 
to the funeral at Opelika. Berenice, dis- 
mayed when she saw the orange silk 
evening dress, the silver hair ribbon, and 
the silver slippers Frankie had bought to 
wear at the wedding, tried, without much 
success, to alter the dress for the gawky 
young girl. Afterward they began to talk 
about the dead people they had known. 
Berenice told about Ludie Freeman, the 
first husband she had truly loved. The 
story of Ludie and the three other hus- 
bands made them all feel lonesome and 
sad. Berenice held the two children on 
her knees as she tried to explain to them 
the simple wisdom life had taught her. 
They began to sing spirituals in the half- 
dark of the dingy kitchen. 

Frankie did meet the soldier that night. 
First she went with John Henry to Big 
Mama’s house and had her palm read. 
Afterward she told John Henry to go on 
home; she did not want him to know she 


was meeting someone at the Blue Moon 
The soldier bought two drinks. Frankic 
was afraid to taste hers. He asked her to 
go up to his room. Frightened when he 
tried to pull her down beside him on the 
bed, she picked up a glass pitcher and hit 
him over the head. Then she climbed 
down the fire escape and ran all the way 
home. She was glad to get into bed with 
no one but John Henry by her side. 

The wedding next day turned into a 
nightmare for Frankie. Everything was 
lovely until the time came for the bride 
and groom to leave. When they carried 
their bags out to the car, she ran to get 
her own suitcase. Then they told her, as 
kindly as possible, that they were going 
away alone. She grasped the steering 
wheel and wept until someone dragged 
her away. Riding home on the bus, she 
cried all the way. Berenice promised her 
a bridge party with grown-up refreshments 
as soon as school opened, but Frankie 
knew that she would never be happy 
again. That night she tried to run away. 
Not knowing where else to go, she went 
to the Blue Moon. There a policeman 
found her and sent for her father. 

But by November Frankie had almost 
forgotten the wedding, Other things had 
happened. John Henry had died of men- 
ingitis. Honey Camden Brown, drug- 
crazed, had tried to hold up a drugstore 
and was in jail. Mary Littlejohn had be- 
come her best, real friend. She and her 
father were leaving the old house and 
going to live with Aunt Pet and Uncle 
Eustace in a new suburb. Berenice, wait- 
ing to see the last of the furniture taken 
away, was sad, for she knew that Frankie 
would depend on her no longer. Frankie 
—she wanted to be called Frances—was 
thirteen. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Farce 

Time of plot: Sixteenth century 

Locale: England 

First presented: c. 1597 
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Principal characters: 


Sim Jonn FAusTarr, a rogue 
FENTON, a young gentleman 


SLENDER, a foolish gentlem 
Forp, and 


an 


Pace, two gentlemen living at Windsor 


Docror Catus, a Heenge F 
Mistress Forp, Ford’s wi 


hysician 


e 


Mistress Pace, Page’s wife 


Anne Pace, daughter of th 
Mistress QuickLy, servan 


Critique: 

Never was there a more lovable, merrier 
rogue than Sir John Falstaff. Indeed he 
has become the very essence of all stum- 
bling, drunken scoundrels, but scoundrels 
against whom no one can long hold a 
grudge. It is to Falstaff that The Merry 
Wives of Windsor owes its great popular- 
ity. The plot is simple but highly amusing, 
a story of women plotting toward the ruin- 
ation of one man and the complete subjec- 
tion of another. The resulting situations 
are hilarious. The subplot of love conquer- 
ing all is another favorite of the theater. 
But it is Falstaff, the lovable oaf, who 
brings the reader back to this play again 
and again. 


The Story: 

Sir John Falstaff was, without doubt, 
a rogue. True, he was fat, jolly, and in a 
way lovable, but he was still a rogue. His 
men robbed and plundered the citizens of 
Windsor, but he himself was seldom 
taken or convicted for his crimes. His 
fortunes being at low ebb, he hit upon a 
plan to remedy that situation. He had met 
Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, two good 
ladies who held the purse strings in their 
respective houses. Falstaff wrote identical 
letters to the two good ladies, letters pro- 
testing undying love for each of them. 

The daughter of one of the ladies, Anne 
Page, was the center of a love triangle. 
Her father wished her to marry Slender, 
a foolish gentleman who did not love her 
or anyone else, but who would marry any 
girl that was recommended to him by his 
cousin, the justice. But Mistress Page, on 
the other hand, would have her daughter 
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e Pages 
t of Doctor Caius 


married to Doctor Caius, a French physi- 
cian then in Windsor. Anne herself loved 
Fenton, a fine young gentleman who was 
deeply in love with her. All three lovers 
paid the doctor’s housekeeper, Mistress 
Quickly, to plead their cause with Anne, 
for Mistress Quickly had convinced each 
that she alone could persuade Anne to 
answer yes to a proposal. Mistress Quickly 
was, in fact, second only to Falstaff in her 
plotting and her trickery. 

Unknown to poor Falstaff, Mistress 
Ford and Mistress Page compared the let- 
ters received from him, alike except for 
the lady’s name. They decided to cure him 
of his knavery once and for all. Mistress 
Ford arranged to have him come to her 
house that night when her husband would 
be away. Mistress Page wrote that she 
would meet him as soon as she could cau- 
tiously arrange it. In the meantime two 
former followers of Falstaff had told the 
two husbands of that knave’s designs on 
their wives. Page refused to believe his 
wife unfaithful, but Ford became jealous 
and planned to spy on his wife. Disguising 
himself as Mr. Brook, he called on Fal- 
staff. His story was that he loved Mistress 
Ford but could not win her love, and he 
came to pay Falstaff to court her for him. 
His stratagem was successful; he learned 
from Falstaff that the knight already had 
a rendezvous with the lady that very 
night. 

At the appointed time, having pre- 
viously arranged to have several servants 
assist in the plot, the two ladies were ready 
for Falstaff. While Falstaff was trying to 
make love to Mistress Ford, Mistress Page 
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rushed in and said that Ford was on his 
way home. Quickly the ladies put Falstaff 
in a clothesbasket and had him carried out 
by the servants, to be dumped into the 
Thames. Ford did arrive, of course, for, un- 
known to his wife, he knew Falstaff was 
to be there. But after looking high and low 
without finding the rogue, he apologized 
to his wife for his suspicions. Mistress 
Ford did not know which had been the 
most sport, having Falstaff dumped into 
the river or listening to her husband's dis- 
comfited apologies. 

The ladies had so much fun over their 
first joke played on Falstaff that they de- 
cided to try another. Mistress Ford then 
sent him another message, this one saying 
that her husband would be gone all of the 
following morning, and she asked Fal- 
staff to call on her at that time so that she 
could make amends for the previous affair 
of the basket. Again Ford, disguised as 
Brook, called on Falstaff, and again he 
learned of the proposed assignation. He 
learned also of the method of Falstaff’s 
previous escape and vowed the old roist- 
erer should not again slip through his 
fingers. 

When Mistress Ford heard from Mis- 
tress Page that Ford was returning unex- 
pectedly, the ladies dressed Falstaff in the 
clothes of a fat woman whom Ford hated. 
Ford, finding the supposed woman in his 
house, drubbed the disguised knight 
soundly and chased him from the house. 
Again Ford searched everywhere for Fal- 
staff, and again he was forced to apologize 
to his wife in the presence of the friends 
he had brought with him to witness her 
disgrace. The two ladies thought his dis- 
comfiture the funniest part of their joke. 

Once more the wives planned to plague 
poor Falstaff, but this time they took their 
husbands into their confidence. When 
Mistress Page and Mistress Ford told 
about the letters they had received from 
Falstaff and explained the details of the 
two adventures already carried out, Ford 
felt very contrite over his former suspi- 
cions of his wife. Eagerly the husbands 
joined their wives in a final scheme in- 


tended to bring Falstaff to public shame. 
The ladies would persuade Falstaff to 
meet them in the park at midnight. Fal- 
staff was to be disguised as Herne the 
Hunter, a horned legendary huntsman 
said to roam the wintry woods each mid- 
night. There he would be surrounded by 
Anne Page and others dressed as fairies 
and elves. After he had been frightened 
half to death, the husbands would accost 
him and publicly display his knavery. 

But a quite different event had also 
been planned for that night. Page plotted 
to have Slender seize Anne in her dis- 
guise as the fairy queen and carry her 
away to marry her. At the same time Mis- 
tress Page arranged to have Doctor Caius 
find Anne and take her away to be mar- 
ried. But Anne had other plans. She and 
Fenton agreed to meet in the park and 
under cover of the dark and confusion flee 
her parents and her two unwelcome suit- 
ors. 

All plans were put into effect. Falstaff, 
after telling the supposed Brook that on 
this night he would for a certainty win 
Mistress Ford for him, donned the horns 
of a stag and met the two ladies at the ap- 
pointed place. Quickly the fairies and 
witches surrounded him, and the women 
ran away to join their husbands and watch 
the fun. Poor Falstaff tried to pretend that 
he was asleep or dead, but the merry 
revelers burned his fingers with tapers 
they carried, and pinched him unmerci- 
fully. When Falstaff threw off his dis- 
guise, Ford and Page and their wives laid 
hold of him and soundly scolded him for 
his silly gallantry and bombast. The wives 
ridiculed his fat and his ugliness and 
swore that none would ever have such a 
fool for a lover. But such was Falstaff’s 
nature that no one could hate him for 
long. After he had admitted his guilt and 
his stupidity they all forgave him. 

While all this merriment was going on, 
Anne and Fenton had stolen away to be 
married. They returned while the rest 
were busy with Falstaff. But Page and his 
wife were in such good humor over all 


that had occurred that they forgave the 
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oung lovers and bestowed on them their 
lessing. Then the whole company, Fal- 
staff with them, retired to Page’s house, 


there to laugh again over the happenings 
of that night. 


MICHAEL AND HIS LOST ANGEL 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Henry Arthur Jones (1851-1929) 
Type of plot: Social tragedy 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: Plead and Italy 

First presented: 1896 


Principal characters: 


Tue Reverenp MicHArtt FeEvERsHAM, vicar at Cleveheddon 
Anprew Gisparb, a parish clerk 

Rose Grssarp, his daughter 

Aupriz Lespren, Michael’s mistress 

Sm Lyoxr FeversHam, Michael’s uncle 


Faruer Hiwary, a priest 


Critique: 

Although Michael and His Lost Angel 
was not one of Henry Arthur Jones’ most 
popular plays at the time of its presenta- 
tion, he himself considered it his most 
serious and best work. The play, which 
has become a familiar anthology piece, is 
the tragic story of a man’s loss of faith in 
himself, for the death of Audrie Lesden 
is secondary to the disintegration of 
Michael Feversham’s own soul. The char- 
acter development is excellent, accurately 
portrayed, with deep insight into a minis- 
ter’s struggle with his own conscience. 


The Story: 


The Reverend Michael Feversham re- 
gretted that he must deal harshly with 
Rose, the daughter of his clerk, Andrew 
Gibbard. Because the girl had sinned, 
and Andrew had lied about Rose and her 
now dead child, Michael sternly insisted 
upon a public confession before the whole 
congregation of Cleveheddon Church. 
Only in that way, he believed, could 
Andee and his daughter be absolved of 
their sin and deceit. Later Michael sent 
the girl away to an Anglican religious 
house where she could start life anew. 

Andrew owed everything he had in 
life to Michael, but he could not forgive 
him for exposing Rose to the scorn of 


the smug, self-righteous parishioners. He 
recognized, however, the moral fervor 
which had prompted Michael’s attitude 
and convictions. 

Michael, having dedicated his life to 
his church and his people, felt that he 
was watched over by his dead mother, 
whose picture hung in his study. She 
was his guardian angel, he thought, 
knowing everything he said or did. He 
knew he must try always to be worthy of 
her guardianship. 

When Audrie Lesden came to his par- 
ish, he was afraid he would be unworthy 
of his guardian angel’s love and care. 
Audrie was a wealthy woman, reported a 
widow, who had been attracted to Mi- 
chael because of a book he had written. 
Although she subscribed large sums for 
Michael’s project of restoring the min- 
ster of Saint Decuman, an ancient Gothic 
church at Cleveheddon, she was a world- 
ly woman, one torn in half by her emo- 
tions and desires. She wanted to be a 
good woman, to be worthy of Michael, 
but she wished also to enjoy the pleasures 
of the world. Sir Lyolf Feversham, Mi- 
chael’s kinsman, warned the young clergy- 
man against her. Michael, thinking her 
possessed of great possibilities for good 
or evil, fought against her influence and 
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pleaded with her to use him only as her 
spiritual adviser. At the same time he 
found himself almost helpless against her 
charm. 

Andrew Gibbard watched Michael’s 
struggle with an evil pleasure which he 
too fought against. He knew that the 
vicar had acted as he thought right in 
his daughter’s case, but he was human 
enough to enjoy seeing a saintly man 
oon what temptations of the flesh were 
ike. 

The ancient shrine on Saint Decu- 
man’s Island in the Bristol Channel was 
a place to which Michael often went for 
study and meditation. One day Audrie 
took an excursion steamer to the island 
and remained behind after the boat had 
returned to the mainland. It was then 
impossible for her or Michael to return 
to Cleveheddon before the next day. She 
and Michael spent the night on the is- 
land. Although he did his best to resist 
her, he found himself weak. They sinned, 
just as Rose Gibbard had sinned. After- 
ward Michael tried to conceal the truth, 
more to protect Audrie than himself, but 
Andrew finally uncovered the clergyman’s 
secret. He did not reproach Michael; in 
fact, he promised to keep silent. For the 
next several months, however, Michael 
could sense Andrew’s scorn because the 
vicar did not make the same confession 
he had forced from Andrew and his 
daughter. 

Audrie went to Michael with some 
disturbing news. She had heard from her 
husband, whom she had allowed every- 
one to believe dead. Their married life 
had been wretched, she said, and at last 
che had paid him to go to America and 
never bother her again. Now he was re- 
turning to England. Michael advised her 
to go back to her husband; that course, 
he said, was the road to true repentance 
for their sin. After Audrie had left Cleve- 
heddon she continued to send him mone 
for the restoration of the minster. Al- 
though the money was sent anonymously, 
Michael knew the gifts came from her. 


Andrew also guessed the source of the 
donations. 

When the minster of Saint Decuman 
had been restored, Michael sent for Rose 
Gibbard. Having decided that he could 
no longer live with his own conscience 
if he did not confess publicly, he wanted 
the gi to witness his disgrace so that she 
would know that he could be just and 
unsparing with himself as well. Andrew 
tried to dissuade him from his plan, but 
Michael was firm. Then Andrew really 
forgave Michael and blessed him. 

At the church, shortly before the dedi- 
cation service, Audrie came to Michael 
again. Her husband had died and she 
hoped that she and Michael might love 
each other honorably at last. But Michael 
felt that their sin had been too great 
ever to allow them happiness with each 
other. He sent her away after making 
her promise not to attend the service the 
next day. 

Before the reconsecration of the min- 
ster the next morning, Michael bared his 
sin to his congregation. He told them 
that he could no longer be their vicar 
because he was not worthy, and he asked 
the people to pray for him after he left 
the parish. 

A year later Michael was living in a 
monastery at Majano, Italy. He was al- 
most ready to change his faith and join 
the Catholic Church in order to find 
peace of mind. Also at Majano were Sir 
Lyolf and Father Hilary, a priest whom 
Michael had known at Saint Decuman’s 
shrine. Longing for Audrie had made the 
young clergyman almost physically ill. 
Even his mother’s picture brought him no 
happiness; he felt that his guardian angel 
had justifiably deserted him because of 
his wickedness. 

During his absence from the monastery 
Audrie arrived. She was sick and soon to 
die, and she wanted to see Michael once 
more. Sir Lyolf was greatly concerned 
over her condition. When Michael re- 
turned, Sir Lyolf reminded him of his 
promise that iS would go to Audrie if 
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she ever needed him. Michael was almost 
beside himself when he saw her and 
realized that she was dying. Audrie, still 
torn between love for him and love for 
the world, said that she would become 
his guardian angel, that they would never 
part again. His mother, she whispered, 


would forgive. As she died in his arms, 
Michael threw himself on her body and 
cried to Father Hilary that he was willing 
to suffer all but that he must meet Audrie 
again. He asked the priest to help him to 
believe. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 

Type of plot: Romantic comedy 

Time of plot: Remote antiquity 

Locale: Athens 

First presented: 1595 

Principal characters: 

Tueszus, Duke of Athens 
LysanpeEr, and 


Demerrtus, in love with Hermia 


Botrom, a weaver 


Hiprotyra, Queen of the Amazons 
Herma, in love with Lysander 
HE.EnNA, in love with Demetrius 


Osenon, king of the fairies 


Trranta, queen of the fairies 


Puck, fairy page to Oberon 


Critique: 

The capriciousness, the changeableness 
of lovers is obviously the theme of the 
perennially romantic and entertaining 
comedy, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Shakespeare presents a group of lovers so 
irresponsible in their actions that their 
freakish behavior can be explained only 
by the intervention of supernatural 
beings. All of the lovers in the play switch 
their affections from time to time, but 
they are not responsible for their in- 
fidelity; love makes them irrational. The 
play is a delightful comedy, one of the 
favorites by the master dramatist. It en- 
joys frequent revivals by noted producers 
and actors and will uidoubiillls always 
retain its popularity. 


The Story: 

Theseus, the Duke of Athens, was to 
be married in four days to Hippolyta, 
Queen of the Amazons, and he ordered 
his Master of the Revels to prepare suita- 
ble entertainment for the nuptials. But 


other lovers of ancient Athens were not so 
happy as their ruler. Hermia, in love with 
Lysander, was loved also by Demetrius, 
who had her father’s permission to marry 
her. When she refused his suit, Demetrius 
took his case to Theseus and demanded 
that the law be invoked. ‘Theseus upheld 
the father, which meant that Hermia 
must either marry Demetrius, be placed in 
a nunnery, or be put to death. Hermia 
swore that she would enter a convent be- 
fore she would consent to become 
Demetrius’ bride. 

But Lysander plotted with Hermia to 
steal her away from Athens, take her to 
the home of his aunt, and there marry 
her. They were to meet the following 
night in a woods outside the city. Hermia 
confided the plan to her good friend 
Helena. Demetrius had formerly been 
betrothed to Helena, and although he had 
switched his love to Hermia he was still 
desperately loved by the scorned Helena. 
Helena, willing to do anything to gain even 
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a smile from Demetrius, told him of his 
rival’s plan to elope with Hermia. 

Unknown to any of the four young 
people, there were to be others in that 
same woods on the appointed night, Mid- 
summer Eve. A guild of Athenian laborers 
was to meet there to practice a play the 
members hoped to present in honor of 
Theseus and Hippolyta’s wedding. The 
fairies also held their midnight revels in 
the woods. Oberon, king of the fairies, 
desired for his page a little Indian prince, 
but Oberon’s queen, Titania, had the boy. 
Loving him like a son, she refused to give 
him up to her husband. In order to force 
Titania to do his bidding, Oberon ordered 
his mischievous page, called Puck or 
Robin Goodfellow, to secure the juice of 
“Love in Idleness,” a purple flower once 
hit by Cupid’s dart. This juice, when 
placed in the eyes of anyone sleeping, 
caused that person to fall in love with 
the first creature seen on awakening. 
Oberon planned to drop some of the 
juice in Titania’s eyes and then refuse 
to lift the charm until she gave him the 
boy. 
While Puck was on his errand, 
Demetrius and Helena entered the woods. 
Making himself invisible, Oberon heard 
Helena plead her love for Demetrius and 
heard the young man scorn and berate her. 
They had come to the woods to find the 
fleeing lovers, Lysander and Hermia. 
Oberon, pitying Helena, determined to 
aid her. When Puck returned with the 
juice, Oberon ordered him to find the 
Athenian and place some of the juice in 
his eyes so that he would love the girl 
who doted on him. 

Puck went to do as he was ordered, 
while Oberon squeezed the juice of the 
flower into the eyes of Titania as she 
slept. But Puck, coming upon Lysander 
and Hermia as they slept in the woods, mis- 
took Lysander’s Athenian dress for that 
of Demetrius and poured the charmed 
juice into Lysander’s eyes. Lysander was 
awakened by Helena, who had been 
abandoned deep in the woods by 
Demetrius. The charm worked perfectly; 


Lysander fell in love with Helena. That 
poor girl, thinking that he was mocking 
her with his ardent protestations of love, 
begged him to stop his teasing and return 
to the sleeping Hermia. But Lysander, 
pursuing Helena, left Hermia alone in the 
forest. When she awakened she feared 
that Lysander had been killed, for she 
believed that he would never have de- 
serted her otherwise. 

Titania, in the meantime, awakened to 
a strange sight. The laborers, practicing 
for their play, had paused not far from 
the sleeping fairy queen. Bottom, the com- 
ical but stupid weaver who was to play 
the leading role, became the butt of an- 
other of Puck’s jokes. The prankster 
clapped an ass’s head over Bottom’s own 
foolish pate and led the poor fool a merry 
chase until the weaver was at the spot 
where Titania lay sleeping. Thus when 
she awakened she looked at Bottom, still] 
wearing the head of an ass. She fell in- 
stantly in love with him and ordered the 
fairies to tend his every want. This turn 
pleased Oberon mightily. When he 
learned of the mistake Puck had made in 
placing the juice in Lysander’s eyes, how- 
ever, he tried to right the wrong by plac 
ing love juice also in Demetrius’ eyes, and 
he ordered Puck to have Helena close by 
when Demetrius awakened. His act made 
both girls unhappy and forlorn. When 
Demetrius, who she knew hated her, also 
began to make love to her, Helena thought 
that both men were taunting and ridicul- 
ing her. And poor Hermia, encountering 
Lysander, could not understand why he 
tried to drive her away, all the time pro- 
testing that he loved only Helena. 

Again Oberon tried to set matters 
straight. He ordered Puck to lead the two 
men in circles until weariness forced them 
to lie down and go to sleep. Then a potion 
to remove the charm and make the whole 
affair seem like a dream was to be placed 
in Lysander’s eyes. Afterward he would 
again love Hermia, and all the young 
people would be united in proper pairs. 
Titania, too, was to have the charm re- 
moved, for Oberon had taunted her about 
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loving an ass unti] she had given up the 
prince to him. Puck obeyed the orders 
and placed the potion in Lysander’s eyes. 

The four lovers were awakened by 
Theseus, Hippolyta, and Hermia’s father, 
who had gone into the woods to watch 
Theseus’ hounds perform. Lysander again 
loved Hermia and Demetrius still loved 
Helena, for the love juice remained in his 
eyes. Hermia’s father persisted in his de- 
mand that his daughter marry Demetrius, 
but since that young man no longer 
wanted her and all four were happy with 
their partners, he ceased to oppose Ly- 
sander’s suit. Theseus gave them permis- 
sion to marry on the day set for his own 
wedding to Hippolyta. 

Titania also awakened and, like the 


others, thought that she had been dream- 


ing. Puck removed the ass’s head fiom 
Bottom and that poor bewildered weaver 
made his way back to Athens, reaching 
there just in time to save the play from 
ruin, for he was to play Pyramus, the 
hero. The Master of the Revels tried to 
dissuade Theseus from choosing the la- 
borer’s play for the Mia night. 
Theseus, however, was intrigued by a play 
that was announced as both tedious and 
brief as well as merry and tragic. So Bot- 
tom and his troupe presented Pyramus 
and Thisbe, much to the merriment of all 
the guests. 

After the play all the bridal couples re- 
tired to their suites, and Oberon and 
Titania sang a fairy song over them, 
promising that they and all their children 
would be blessed. 


THE MILL ON THE PO 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Riccardo Bacchelli (1891- ) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: 1812-1872 


Locale: The region of the Po River, near Ferrara 


First published: 1938-1940 
Principal characters: 


Lazzaro Scacernt, a miller on the Po 


Dosotina, his wife 
GruszpreE, his son 


Crcix1a, his daughter-in-law 


Critique: 

The epic sweep and poetic fervor of 
The Mill on the Po give Bacchelli’s novel 
a significant place in Italian fiction of the 
twentieth century. Its story fills two vol- 
umes of a projected trilogy and embraces 
the stormy period of Italian unification. 
Political events, however, are not the prime 
consideration of the author, except as they 
affect the lives of people who are caught 
in the backwash of historical events. His 
chief interest is centered in the obscure 
heroes who struggle to obtain peace and 
security without becoming submerged by 
the mighty forces of history and nature. 


THE MILL ON THE PO by Riccardo Bacchelli. 
Copyright, 1950, by Pantheon Books Inc. 


The Story: 


In 1817 a new water mill appeared on 
the Po River, near the city of Ferrara. Its 
owner was young Lazzaro Scacerni, who 
had become a miller in an odd fashion in- 
deed. Nevertheless, he was no stranger 
to the river—his father had been a ferry- 
man at Ariano before dying in the peasant 
uprising of 1807. Shortly afterward the 
boy Lazzaro had been sent, along with 
other orphans, to serve as cabin oy in 
the navy. When he became older, he went 
over to the army pontoniers, and in 1812 
he found himself a part of Napoleon's ill- 
fated Russian campaign. 


By permission of the publishers, Pantheorr Books Inc. 
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It was in Russia that the story of the 
mill really started. During the terrible re- 
treat, a dying captain gave Lazzaro a mys- 
terious receipt, which the illiterate young 
Scacerni could not read. He guarded it 
closely, however, as he straggled home- 
ward from a debacle in which fourteen 
out of every fifteen Italian soldiers had 
perished. Finally regaining the neighbor- 
hood of Ferrara, Lazzaro led a hand-to- 
mouth existence while waiting for a 
chance to make use of his one asset. He 
learned to read well enough to decipher 
the name and address attached to the re- 
ceipt, and subsequent search led to Ezekiel 
the Jew, in Ferrara’s ghetto. The receipt 
was for jewels, plundered from Spanish 
churches by Lazzaro’s benefactor. His 
windfall once assured, Lazzaro cannily 
pondered its best use. Millers, he decided, 
were least affected by times of adversity, 
and he arranged with a friendly old ship- 
wright to build him a mill. In due time it 
was finished, christened St. Michael’s, 
and put into operation. 

As the years passed, the miller pros- 
pered. One, two, and finally three boys 
were hired for helpers as his trade grew. 
His success inspired more envy than af- 
fection among his neighbors, but not a 
few of their wives and daughters suc- 
cumbed to his dashing gallantries. Nearly 
forty and wearying of bachelorhood, Laz- 
zaro fell in love with Dosolina, poor but 
delicately beautiful and twenty years his 
junior. Lazzaro bought a house, married 
Dosolina, and settled down to enjoy his 
prosperity. 

But fate was not always to smile. Floods 
came, the bane of the Po River millers, 
and smugglers, crossing between Italy and 
Austria, insolently adopted his mill for a 
rendezvous. On the birth night of his son 
Giuseppe, Lazzaro’s troubles reached a 
climax. While Dosolina was writhing in 
dificult labor, the desperate Lazzaro 
fought to save his mill from the swollen 
menace of the Po. Slipping on the wet 
deck, he broke a leg but continued to di- 
rect his helpers, two of whom worked 
manfully. ‘The third was malformed 


Beffa, who secretly hated his master and 
who had become a tool of the smugglers. 
Shedding all restraint, Beffa openly ex- 
ulted over his master’s plight and scorn- 
fully asserted that the miller had been 
ged oheatien Lazzaro reached 
out, seized Beffa with his muscular arms, 
and hurled him into the river. 

Dosolina recovered, and the mill was 
saved; but Beffa’s damp dismissal caused 
Lazzaro to receive disturbing threats from 
Raguseo, king of the smugglers. A gang 
feud, however, broke out among the out- 
laws soon afterward, disposing of both 
Raguseo and Beffa. Lazzaro breathed 
more easily thereafter. One danger was 
over, but another seemed constant, for in- 
termittent floods continued to threaten St. 
Michael’s Mill. One day a large mill 
washed ashore near Lazzaro’s own, its 
only occupant a young girl orphaned by 
the flood. To Cecilia her mill meant home; 
she was very happy when the Scacernis 
befriended her and reéstablished her mill 
alongside theirs. From that time on Laz- 
zaro regarded the girl almost as his own 
daughter. 

He was much less pleased, however, 
with the character and disposition of his 
own son. Bandy-legged, crafty, and cow- 
ardly, Giuseppe cared nothing about his 
father’s trade except its profit. He early 
showed great skill, as well as great avarice, 
in business dealings of any kind, and he 
was held in contempt, except a his 
mother. During the late 1840’s he began 
successfully trafficking in grain with the 
hated Austrians, but the same years 
brought new distress to his family. Rov- 
ing bands of partisans, now Italian and 
now Austrian mercenaries, infested the 
countryside and disturbed the peace and 
security of the Scacernis. Finally, both 
mills were commandeered by the Austri- 
ans, and Lazzaro and Cecilia were re- 
quired to transfer them to the opposite 
side of the river. 

After a few months the mills were al- 
lowed to return, but the political atmos- 
phere was still cloudy and confused 
among the rival claims and interests of 
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the papacy, the Italian nationalistic move- 
ment, and Austria. Lazzaro, who was 
growing old and querulous, found much 
to complain about. Only at the mills, in 
the company of his helpers and Cecilia, 
did he feel comfortable; and even there 
he sometimes railed at the open smuggling 
which carried scarce grain across the river 
to Austria. He was outraged when he 
learned that Giuseppe took a leading role 
in such transactions. 

Suddenly an unexpected family affair 
arose which gave concern to both the elder 
Scacernis, though for entirely different 
reasons. Giuseppe, apparently inattentive 
to women, had long slyly coveted Cecilia 
for his wife, in spite of her obvious indif- 
ference to him. Not daring to risk her 
mockery by a proposal, he went about 
winning his goal by characteristic trick- 
ery. Meanly playing on her fondness for 
his father, Giuseppe blandly announced 
that Lazzaro had broken a law by possess- 
ing concealed firearms. His son could ex- 
ert influence to head off his arrest and 
punishment—but only for a price, Cecil- 
ia’s consent to marry him. Cecilia, taken 
by surprise, was confused, angry, and ig- 
norantly fearful. Her devotion to Lazzaro, 
however, was greater than her repugnance 
for his son, and in the end Giuseppe had 
his way. 

Lazzaro, unaware of Cecilia’s sacrifice, 
Selt baffled and hurt by what he consid- 


ered her poor judgment. In turn, Dosolina 
regarded her new daughter-in-law as little 
better than a river gipsy and quite un- 
worthy of her son. Neither of the parents, 
however, had long to lament the marriage. 
In 1855 Dosolina was the victim of a wave 
of cholera which swept all Europe. The 
next morning Lazzaro was found dead be- 
side her. 

The structure of Italy changed: time 
was bringing Austrian defeat, the end of 
papal rule, and the dawn of a united na- 
tion. These things, of course, meant little 
to Cecilia Scacerni. But the small warmth 
of her nature found, at last, a suitable out- 
let. Her first-born and favorite, Lazzarino, 
was vigorous and intelligent, a reminder 
of his grandfather in more than name. 
Even his grasping, mean-natured father 
openly adored him. 

But Lazzarino was not destined to 
match his grandfather in years. Miserable 
at mockery of his father’s cowardice, he 
ran off to join Garibaldi’s volunteers. 
News of his death staggered Cecilia, but 
its effect on Giuseppe was catastrophic. 
Grief gnawed at his reason, and the de- 
struction of his house and crops by flood 
completed his downfall. Howling ob- 
scenely, he was carted off to the asylum. 
Left alone, Cecilia looked about her with 
calm courage. There was work to do, and 
she would see that it was done. 


THE MINISTRY OF FEAR 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Graham Greene (1904- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological melodrama 
Time of plot: World War II 

Locale: London and environs 

First published: 1943 


Principal characters: 


ArTuur Rowe, a middle-aged Englishman who has killed his wife 
Anna Hire, an Austrian tefugee 

Wit Hitre, Anna’s brother and a fifth-column leader 

Dr. Forester, English dupe of Willi Hilfe 


Critique: 
This novel records a train of incidents 
halfway between horror and insanity, 


while demonstrating how fifth-column 
agents worked in England during World 
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War II. The ministry of fear was, of 
course, an organization of fascist agents 
operating in England and using as their 
tools people who had something in their 
pasts which they preferred to hide. In ad- 
dition, there are descriptions of the blitz 
of 1940, when the German bombers ob- 
literated a large section of London. The 
scenes describe not only the destruction 
and the confusion attendant upon it but 
also the reactions of Londoners who suf- 
fered through the raids day after day and 
night after night. As a whole, the novel 
captures the madhouse-like quality which 
hung for so many years over England and 
the rest of the world; the very disruption 
of values in human life is brought home 
to even an insensitive reader. 


The Story: 

Arthur Rowe, a middle-aged English- 
man, happened one day onto a féte in 
blitz-torn London. In an effort to recapture 
some spirit of the brighter past, he entered 
the grounds. While there he had his for- 
tune told, and the seer told him the weight 
of a cake which was to go to the person 
who guessed the weight correctly. Rowe 
won the cake and started to leave, but the 
clergyman who was in charge of the affair 
tried to get the cake back again. Rowe, 
angered, gave a pound note to the cause 
and left. 

That same night, just before the Ger- 
man bombers flew up the Thames to ter- 
rorize the city, Rowe had his first visitor in 
months, a man who had just rented rooms 
in the same house. The visitor behaved 
very oddly. When given a piece of cake 
by Rowe, he crumbled it as if looking 
for something. Then, while Rowe was out 
of the room, the man slipped something 
into Rowe’s tea. Rowe, returning, smelled 
the peculiar odor of the tea, but before 
he could say or do anything a bomb fell 
wrecking the house. He regained con- 
sciousness to find the house demolished. 

The next day the worried Rowe, who 


had few friends to whom he could turn be- 
cause he had killed his wife in a mercy 
killing, went to a detective agency, where 
he hired a man named Jones to watch 
after him and discover why someone 
wished to take his life. Rowe then went 
to the relief offce which had been in 
charge of the féte at which he had won 
the cake. There he found a young woman, 
Anna Hilfe, and her brother Willi in 
charge of the office. The two said they 
were Austrian refugees. Willi Hilfe went 
with Rowe to the home of the fortune- 
teller in an effort to uncover the reason 
for the attempt on Rowe’s life. 

At the fortune-teller’s home the two 
men were invited to stay for a seance. Dur- 
ing the seance the man sitting next to 
Rowe was murdered with Rowe’s knife. 
Rowe, with Willi’s aid, escaped from the 
house before the police arrived. He went 
to an air-raid shelter and remained there 
through the night. He wrote a letter to 
the police, but before he posted it he 
called Anna, who told him that “they” 
were still after him. “They” were sup- 
posed to be Nazi agents. Still Rowe could 
not understand why he had become a 
marked man. Anna agreed to aid Rowe 
and told him to send an address where 
he could be reached. 

After talking to her, Rowe called the 
detective agency, only to find that Jones, 
the man he had hired, had disappeared 
and that the head of the agency had called 
the police in on the case. Rowe wandered 
aimlessly about the city until the after- 
noon, when he met a man who asked 
him to take a valise full of books to a Mr. 
Travers at a hotel. When Rowe arrived at 
the hotel, he was escorted to Travers’ 
room. There he found Anna waiting for 
him. In fear of their lives, the two waited 
for the air raids to begin. They believed 
that Nazi agents would kill them during 
the noise and confusion of the raids. 
Then a bomb fell on the hotel. Rowe 


awoke in a private nursing home without 


THE MINISTRY OF FEAR by Graham Greene. By permission of the publishers, The Viking Press, Inc. 


Copyright, 1943, by Graham Greene. 
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any memory beyond his eighteenth year. 

Anna visited him several times in the 
nursing home, and Rowe fell in love with 
her during the visits. She would not tell 
him of his past, and claimed that the head 
of the institution, Dr. Forester, wanted 
the recovery to be slow enough not to 
cause shock. One day a military officer 
being treated in the home confided that he 
had seen someone digging on the island in 
a pond on the grounds. The officer was im- 
mediately put into a strait jacket, while 
Rowe was confined to his room without 
newspapers or his clothes on the pretext 
that he had suffered a mild relapse. 

Convinced that some evil was afoot, 
Rowe escaped from the room and visited 
the officer. His visit with the officer con- 
firmed his suspicions. Within a few hours 
the doctor returned and, extremely angry 
at Rowe, threatened him, too, with a strait 
jacket. With the help of an attendant, 
Rowe escaped and went to Scotland Yard. 
He turned himself in as the murderer of 
the victim at the seance, but to his sur- 
prise he was told that no one had been 
murdered there. The police turned him 
over to a counter-intelligence agent, who 
told Rowe that the murder had been a 
fraud to drive him into hiding and that 
the nursing home was actually a front for 
fifth-column activities. 

The agent, Rowe, and a man from the 
hotel where Rowe had been injured went 
to the tailor shop run by the man who 
had supposedly been murdered. During 
the interview the tailor placed a phone 
call and after it was completed killed him- 
self. ‘The agent, angry at losing the man 
before learning any information, told 
Rowe that he had inadvertently been 


given a cake containing secret film which 
had been taken by Nazi agents from 
British documents. 

Rowe and the agent then went to the 
home of the fortune-teller. There they 
failed to find the film, and they got no 
information. The last stop of the trip was 
at the nursing home. There they found 
the military officer dead, killed by Dr. 
Forester, who, Rowe now remembered, 
had been at the fortune-teller’s home on 
the night of the supposed murder. The 
doctor was also dead, having been killed 
by the attendant who had helped Rowe 
to escape. 

Without telling the counter-intelli- 
gence agent, Rowe called the number he 
had seen the tailor dial. When the call 
was answered, he found Anna at the other 
end. Going to her apartment, Rowe dis- 
covered that it was her brother Willi who 
was the head of the fifth-column ring. 
With Anna’s help Rowe almost got the 
film. Anna, torn between love for her 
brother and for Rowe, allowed Willi to 
escape. Rowe, whose memory was almost 
complete, followed Willi and regained 
the film at the railroad station. He re- 
turned Willi’s gun to him with but one 
bullet in it. Willi then went to the wash- 
room and killed himself, but not before 
he had revealed the last piece of informa- 
tion which Rowe had failed to remember, 
the fact that Rowe had killed his first wife 
to put her out of pain. With the film in his 
possession, ready to give to the police, 
Rowe returned to Anna’s apartment to 
tell her of her brother's death and to de- 
clare his love to her. Anna, even though 
he had driven her brother to his death, 
pledged her love for him as well. 


MINNA VON BARNHELM 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781) 


Type of plot: Romantic comedy 
ime of plot: Eighteenth centusy 
Locale; Germany 


First presented: 1767 
Principal characters: 


Major von TELLHEIM, a discharged officer 


Just, his servant 
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Paur Werner, his sergeant 
Monn von BarNHELM, in love with Tellheim 


Franziska, her maid 


Critique: 

Minna von Barnhelm is important for 
two reasons. First, it was a beginning of 
a drama native to Germany, with much 
appeal for its original audience: the his- 
torical background touched their patri- 
otism; its treatment of German soldiers 
and German women aroused their sym- 
pathy; and its amusing blend of comedy 
and pathos touched their hearts. Second- 
ly, it ranks high in Lessing’s canon. Mod- 
ern readers follow the action easily, for 
the unity of plot and setting keeps the 
play in small compass. 


The Story: 


Major von Tellheim had been wound- 
ed in the right arm, and after heroic 
deeds he had been discharged from the 
army. Crippled:and poor, he had been 
put out of his room at the inn; in his ab- 
sence his effects had been placed in a 
mean chamber with no view. The land- 
lord had perhaps been justified. Two 
ladies had arrived asking for good ac- 
commodations, and Tellheim was behind 
in his rent. 

Tellheim’s servant, Just, sat in the inn 
parlor muttering about the injustice done 
to his master. The landlord came in and 
gave Just several drinks, but the worthy 
servant would not cease his complaints. 
Tellheim, entering in time to hear some 
of the dispute, ended the controversy by 
saying that the bill would be paid and 
that he would move out immediately. 
The landlord declared he was not afraid 
the bill would not be paid, for he had 
found a rich purse in Tellheim’s writing 
desk. 

When they were alone, Tellheim ex- 
plained to Just that the money in the 
purse belonged to Werner, his sergeant; 
it was a trust. For immediate needs Tell- 
heim asked his servant to pawn a ring 
for eighty louis. He tried to dismiss Just 
with a month’s wages, but the servant 


preferred to work on for nothing. Then 
a widow came in to repay a loan Tell- 
heim had made to her dead husband. 
Tellheim sent her away, vowing her 
husband owed him nothing. Werner 
tried to help the major by giving him 
all he could realize from the sale of his 
farm, but Tellheim would accept no 
help. 

The ladies who had taken Tellheim’s 
rooms were Minna von Barnhelm, a rich 
girl of twenty-one, and Franziska, her 
maid. Minna was agitated, for she had 
come in search of Tellheim. They had 
been betrothed, but she had had no word 
from him since the peace. 

The landlord, who was inquisitive 
about his guests, came to their room to 
fill out an official form. When his ques- 
tions became too personal, Minna, to 
turn the conversation, asked about the 
soldier whose room they had taken. The 
landlord contemptuously declared that 
he was only a discharged officer and 
showed her the ring Just had pawned 
with him. Minna recognized it at once 
as the ring she had given Tellheim. In 
the joy of her recognition, she put money 
to redeem it on the table and asked the 
Jandlord to bring in Tellheim at once. 

When Tellheim first saw Minna, he 
spoke to her as a lover; but he promptly 
recovered himself and addressed her 
more formally. Hurt, Minna demanded 
a direct answer as to whether he still 
loved her. Tellheim admitted that he did. 
Crippled as he was, however, penniless, 
and discharged from service, he was ne 
longer a suitable husband. 

Tellheim wrote a note to Minna in 
which he explained fully why he could 
no longer expect to marry her. While 
Just was delivering the note, he fell into 
conversation with Franziska, who asked 
about the rest of Tellheim’s servants. Just 
admitted that he alone was left. The valet 
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had decamped with Tellheim’s ward- 
robe; the huntsman had been imprisoned 
for treachery during the war, and the 
footman had run up debts in Tellheim’s 
name. 

The curious landlord attempted to get 
the story behind the reunion of Minna 
and Tellheim, but Franziska gave him 
little satisfaction. When he attempted to 
get a hundred louis for the pawned ring, 
she reminded him tartly that the loan 
was only eighty louis. 

Werner returned to the inn with his 
pockets full of money. He emphatically 
denied that Tellheim was poor; all the 
sergeant’s money really belonged to the 
major. When Franziska told him about 
the pawned ring, Werner tried to pass 
off the matter by saying that so many 
women give rings to soldiers. Undoubt- 
edly Tellheim had twenty rings. Franzis- 
ka left in anger, but she left Wemer 
meditating on her charms. 

Werner, meeting Tellheim, tried to 
give him the money he had collected by 
selling all his goods. He was put out by 
Tellheim’s refusal because he felt old 
comrades in arms should help each other. 

Franziska brought Tellheim’s letter to 
Minna back to the major with word that 
Minna had not read it. Instead, she ex- 
pected him to take her riding. Werner, 
seeing that the major was really fond of 
Minna, confessed to Franziska his false- 
hood about the twenty rings. She teased 
him coquettishly about his ready tongue. 
When she went back to Minna, her mis- 
tress told her she had a plan to recap- 
ture Tellheim. 

Minna’s scheme was to let Tellheim 
think that she, too, was poor after being 
disinherited; Franziska would tell him 
that her uncle, Count von Bnuchsal, had 
cut her off because he objected to her 
marriage to Tellheim. In preparation for 
the plot, Minna took off the ring Tell- 
heim had given her and put on the ring 
she had redeemed from the landlord. 

Lieutenant Riccaut, seeking Tellheim, 
arrived at the inn. He announced that 


he was a great friend of Tellheim’s and 


that he had good news for the major. A 
high government official had told him 
that Tellheim would soon have a letter 
from the king restoring his commission 
and righting his financial troubles. Min- 
na, delighted with the news, questioned 
Riccaut about himself. He was a gambler 
who had had bad luck for a long time. 
Minna gave him money to start up a 
bank again. Riccaut promised to repay 
the money and let her have a third of the 
profits. As their talk continued, Minna 
was repelled to realize that Riccaut was 
a sharper rather than a gentleman gam- 
bler. 

Tellheim had a long interview with 
Minna. He rehearsed again his misfor- 
tunes and added that he was under sus- 
picion by the war ministry. Instructed to 
levy a war tax on the people in Minna’s 
neighborhood, he had nobly advanced 
the money out of his own fortune. After 
the peace he had tried to collect from 
the government, but he was discharged 
under suspicion of double-dealing. Ob- 
viously he could not marry Minna and 
be dependent on her. 

Minna pretended anger at his reason- 
ing and gave him back the ring she had 
recovered from the landlord. After she 
left, Franziska told Tellheim that Minna 
was also poor. In great relief he straight- 
way went in search of her to get her 
back. 

Thinking Minna destitute, Tellheim 
asked Werner for all the money he could 
get. Soon Tellheim would go to the wars 
in Asia as a mercenary soldier, and Wer- 
ner and Minna would go with him to 
the Orient. The delighted Werner 
brought in all the gold he could lay his 
hands on. 

The plan never materialized, however. 
An orderly brought a letter from the king 
in which Tellheim learned his _ bill 
against the government would be hon- 
ored and that he was recommissioned in 
the army. Tellheim’s jubilation ended 
when he learned that Minna had not 
given him back her engagement ring 


after all, but rather the ring he had 
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pawned. He interpreted her redemption 
of the pledge as proof that Minna had 
sought him out to break the engagement. 
The lovers were reconciled, however, by 


the arrival of Count von Bruchsal. The 


count declared his love for them both 
and sanctioned their marriage. 

Werner thought he had as good luck 
as his master, for he became engaged to 
Franziska. 


A MIRROR FOR WITCHES 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Esther Forbes (1894?- >} 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Massachusetts 

First published: 1928 


Principal characters: 


Janxp Briey, an English sea captain 


Hannag, 


his wife 


Dox, his adopted daughter 

Mr. Zacwarnras ZELLEY, a minister 

Trrus Tuums, in love with Doll 

Lazour anpD Sorrow Tuums, twins, his sisters 

Goopy GREENE, an old herb woman 

Tue Broopy Suap, her pirate son and Doll’s demon prince 


Mr. Kieaver, the surgeon 


Critique: 

Esther Forbes is probably the outstand- 
ing woman writer of historical novels in 
America today. She is primarily inter- 
ested in New England, where she lives 
and where her ancestors have lived since 
Massachusetts was settled. She was pe- 
culiarly equipped to write A Mirror for 
Witches, since witches are common to the 
folklore and history of her region and it 
is said that one of her ancestors died in 
jail after being charged with witchcraft. 
While the nineteenth-century Hawthorne 
used this kind of material symbolically, 
and others have used it romantically or 
sentimentally, Esther Forbes has written 
originally and brilliantly in making A 
Mirror for Witches a psychologically real- 
istic novel. Under the same title, a suc- 
cessful modern ballet has been based on 
this tale of demonism and witchcraft in 
early Puritan times. 


The Story: 
Mr. Jared Bilby, captain of an English 
brig, landed his ship in Britanny on a 


day when the French burned over two 
hundred witches and warlocks. Attracted 
by the holocaust, he saw a tiny girl trying 
to pass the guards in order to reach her 
burning mother. Bilby sheltered the child 
and took her home. He thought she 
would forget her past, for she lay in a 
swoon for days. But she remembered 
only the evil of the years before she met 
Bilby. 

Bilby called the little one his dolly and 
soon the child was known as Bilby’s Doll. 
They adored each other, but Bilby’s wife 
Hannah hated the child as soon as she 
saw her. Hannah, who had been barren 
for years, had recently become pregnant. 
One searing look from Doll withered 
Hannah to the marrow, and she believed 
thereafter that Doll had blasted her un- 
born child. 

Bilby took his family to America. On 
the ship they met Mr. Zelley, a minister 
who became friendly and settled close 
to them at Cowan Corners, near Salem. 


Goody Greene, a kindly woman looked 
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on with disfavor by the townspeople be- 
cause she associated with Indians in her 
search for herbs, was called to account by 
the churchmen because she had let fall 
in church a poppet she had made for 
Doll. No one would visit her, but sus- 
picion fell away from her and centered 
on Doll when Hannah became strangely 
ill. Hannah told everyone that Doll was 
a witch who had cast a spell on Bilby so 
that it pleased him to pamper and fondle 
her. Mr. Zelley also befriended the girl. 

To join their properties, Bilby pro- 
posed a marriage between Doll and Titus, 
the son of Deacon Thumb. Titus, a vir- 
tuous young man, was attracted to Doll 
and willing to wed. One day the Thumbs’ 
black bull Ahab was missing. Titus got 
up early the next morning to catch the 
animal at a watering hole. The bull, rid- 
den by an Indian, came crashing down 
to the water. Titus called out and shot 
at the Indian. In the twinkling of an eye 
Doll stood before him, her hands over 
her heart. ‘Titus knew the bullet had gone 
through her, but there was no blood on 
her gown. He wanted to make love to 
Doll, but he felt only like a protecting 
big brother until after he had left her, 
when again he greatly desired her. From 
then on he began to pine away. 

Bilby wished to speed the marriage. 
When Titus came courting, Doll franti- 
cally locked up the house, but at last she 
let him in. en he asked her to marry 
him, she bit his hand. He flung her away 
so hard that she hit her head and lay 
helpless. ‘Titus wept. 

Without telling Doll, Bilby had the 
marriage banns proclaimed the next Sun- 
day. After Mr. Zelley had announced 
them, Doll screamed at her foster father. 
Cursed as he was, he took to his bed and 
died four days later. Doll kept herself 
hidden during his illness, but on the 
fourth day she went looking for Goody 
Greene. Tracing the herb woman’s foot- 
steps into the woods, Doll became lost. 
Lying down to sleep, she was startled to 
hear her father calling her. Then she 
knew that he was dead and she offered 


herself to the Evil One if he would only 
release Bilby’s soul. Before and after 
sleeping she saw a host of evil signs and 
knew that she was a witch with powers 
for evil. On her return home Mr. Zelley 
assured her that her father had died from 
natural causes. 

No one came to see Hannah and Doll 
during the winter except Mr. Zelley, 
who spoke to each separately because the 
women kept apart. When spring came, 
Doll noticed that by thought she could 
make the bull Ahab mush at Titus, and 
by twisting her fingers compel the deacon 
to break into fits of coughing. She kept 
looking for an agent of the Devil to in- 
struct her in arts of evil. 

Doll was lonely. The only house in 
which she was welcome was Goody 
Greene’s. When she went there, Doll 
could feel a presence in the room which 
the woman would not identify. She 
could even see a bulge against the bed 
curtains. In the cellar, where she went 
for herbs, Doll was frightened by a little 
imp that looked like an Ethiopian. 

In May there was a fire at the Thumbs’. 
Fascinated but terrified because fires re- 
minded her of her parents’ death, Doll 
went to watch the blaze. Ahab, penned 
in the burning barn, came thundering 
out as the roof fell in. Doll ran up a short 
ladder to the top of a haystack. There 
she found her demon prince, dressed like 
a sailor and carrying the imp she had seen 
in the cellar. The fiend called his imp 
the Bloody Shad. 

Doll spent the summer nights happily 
with her demon lover, who taught her 
to say her prayers backwards. He told her 
that her parents were safe in hell and 
that she would have a short life, then life 
everlasting. Before he left her for good 
he told her that he would come back to 
be with her when she lay dying. 

Shortly afterward three pirates were 
caught and executed at Boston harbor. 
One, called the Bloody Shad, carried a 
monkey that resembled a tiny imp. 

Without her demon, Doll was lonely 
again. She spent much time in the 
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Thumbs’ pasture talking to Ahab, who 
was friendly with her ut savage with 
anyone else. At last Titus’ mother per- 
suaded him to pen the beast. One day 
Doll met Titus’ small twin sisters and 
gave them pumpkin seed poppets. With- 
out telling their mother aha them, the 
children ate the seeds and became death] 
sick. Mrs. Thumb was sure Doll had 
withered the children’s vitals when she 
learned that Doll had given them the 
poppets. The children screamed that 
Doll was visiting them and pinching 
them, but no one could see her. Strange 
things blamed on Doll happened to peo- 
ple in nearby towns. Convinced that Doll 
was a witch, Deacon Thumb and Mr. 
Kleaver, the surgeon, had her jailed. 

At her trial the judges were at first 
convinced that Hannah’s hatred for Doll 
had produced all the complaints against 


the girl. The twins, brought into the 
court, went into convulsions at the sight 
of her. When she touched them, the devil 
went out of them into her and the 

quieted. Then Doll, in reciting the Lord’s 
prayer, said the last half backwards. 
When Doll spoke of her lover, Goody 
Greene claimed that he had been her 
pirate son, but the old woman was thrown 
out of court. The judges seemed so sym- 
pathetic that Doll told them why she 
thought she was a witch. She insisted, 
however, that she had never harmed the 
twins. 

Held for a jury trial, Doll was put in 
irons. Mr. Zelley, going to comfort her, 
was confused by a third presence he 
could feel in the cell. Doll told him that 
her demon had come back to be with her. 
When she was found dead one dismal 
morning, her face was peaceful. 


THE MISER 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 1622-1673) 


Type of plot: Romantic comedy 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 

Locale: Paris, France 

First presented: 1668 

Principal characters: 

Harpacon, a miser 
Cxéanre, his son 
Fuse, his daughter 
VAaLERE, Elise’s lover 


Marine, loved by Cléante and Harpagon 
ANSELME, father of Valére and Mariane 


Critique: 

The genius of Moliére has not been 
dimmed by time, for his plays are as popu- 
lar today as they were to past generations. 
Almost every year sees a major theatrical 
company producing one of his dramas. 
The Miser (L’Avare) ranks with his best. 
Filled with satire, humor, and love in- 
terest, it meets all requirements for ro- 
mance and comedy. Harpagon is often 
compared with Shylock as his equal in 
avarice and miserliness. All of the charac- 
ters are clear-cut and well presented. ‘The 
vlot is exciting and fast-moving. It is little 


wonder that this and the other plays of 
Moliére never lose their popularity. 


The Story: 

Valére, the steward of Harpagon’s 
house, was in love with his employer’s 
daughter Elise. Valére was sure that he 
was of a good family, but until he could 
find his relatives he had little hope that 
Harpagon would give his consent to a 
marriage between his daughter and his 
steward. Harpagon was a miser of such 
great avarice and stinginess that he loved 
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nothing but money. He lived in constant 
fear that someone would rob him of the 
large sum he had buried in his garden. 
Valére knew that his only hope lay in in- 
sinuating himself into Harpagon’s affec- 
tion by flattering the old man beyond 
belief. 

Harpagon’s son Cléante was also in 
love. The object of his love was Mariane, 
a poor girl who lived with her widowed 
mother. But Cléante’s love was as hope- 
less as that of his sister Elise and Valeére. 
Since Mariane had no money, Harpagon 
would not consent to a marriage, and 
Cléante kept his love for the girl from his 
father. What he did not know was that 
his father had seen Mariane and wanted 
her for himself. He had been a widower 
for many years and the young girl’s 
beauty made him desire her. He must 
first, however, secure a dowry for her; his 
miserliness was stronger than his love. 

Elise learned from her father that 
against her wishes she was to be married 
to Anselme, a wealthy man of fifty. The 
fact that Anselme would take his 
daughter without a dowry was too good 
a proposition for Harpagon to pass by. 
Elise appealed to Valére for help. The 
clever lad pretended to agree with her 
father while he whispered to her to take 
heart and trust him to prevent the mar- 
riage. If all else failed, he and Elise would 
flee from the house and be married with- 
out her father’s consent. 

Cléante was so determined to marry 
Mariane that he arranged through an 
agent to borrow from a money-lender. 
Never was a higher rate of interest de- 
manded. Cléante was to pay twenty-five 
percent interest and take part of the loan 
in goods which he must sell. With no 
choice but to agree, he went to meet the 
money-lender. He was horrified to find his 
own father. Harpagon was equally ang 
that his son should be such a spenditattt 
that he must borrow money at such high 
rates. The two parted without completing 
the loan, Cléante to try to arrange a loan 
elsewhere and Harpagon to try to secure 
a dowry for Mariane. 


Harpagon arranged a party in honor of 
Mariane, whom he had not as yet met. He 
cautioned the servants to be very sparing 
with the food and drink, as it was an in- 
justice to one’s guests to stuff them full. 
Although Mariane found Harpagon re- 
pulsive, she was bound by her poor 
mother’s wish to take a rich husband. 
When Mariane learned that Harpagon 
was the father of her beloved Cléante, she 
detested him more than ever. Cléante got 
a small measure of revenge on his father 
by taking a huge diamond ring from 
his father’s finger and presenting it to 
Mariane after telling her that Harpagon 
wanted her to have it. The miser was 
helpless; he could not get it back unless 
he admitted his stinginess to the girl he 
wished to marry. 

After Harpagon tricked Cléante into 
admitting his love for Mariane, the old 
man vowed more than ever to have her for 
himself. Cléante cursed his father and 
swore that the old miser should never 
have the girl, and Harpagon disinherited 
his son. Then a servant rushed in with 
the news that Harpagon had been robbed 
of his buried money. All else was for- 
gotten by the miser as he cried out for 
help. He suspected everyone of stealing 
the money, even himself. He would have 
the whole household hanged, and if the 
money were not found he would hang 
himself. 

A jealous servant told Harpagon that 
Valére had taken the money. Harpagon 
ordered the magistrate to arrest the stew- 
ard, even though there was no true evi- 
dence against him. Anselme arrived in 
time to hear Valére shouting to Harpagon 
that he would marry Elise in spite of the 
miser’s objections. Anselme said that he 
would bow out of the courtship, for he 
had no desire to take the girl against her 
wishes. Harpagon was furious. Where 
else could he find a wealthy son-in-law, 
particularly one who would demand no 
dowry? He pressed the magistrate to ar- 
rest Valére, but that young man stopped 
the official with the announcement that 


he was the son of Don Thomas d’Alburci, 
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a nobleman of Naples who had had to flee 
his native city. 

Valére said that he and a manservant 
had survived a shipwreck and made their 
way to Paris. He produced the fam- 
ily seals to prove his identity. Then 
Mariane rushed to him and told him that 
she was his sister, that she and her mother 
had also been saved from the wreck and 
had thought the rest of the family dead. 
But there was more joy to come for the re- 
united brother and sister. Anselme was 
their father, the former Don Thomas 
d’Alburci, who had also been saved. 
Thinking his loved ones dead, he had 
settled in Paris under the name of An- 
selme. 

These revelations made no difference 


to Harpagon. He still insisted that Valére 
return his money. While he was ranting, 
Cléante entered the room and said that 
he had found the money and would re- 
turn it to his father as soon as his father 
gave him permission to marry Mariane. 
‘That was no hard choice for Harpagon 
to make. He would gladly exchange 
Mariane, even his own children, for his 
money. Anselme also gave his consent to 
the marriage. Harpagon insisted that An- 
selme pay for both weddings. This the 
kind father was willing to do, and the 
happy couples and Anselme went off to 
tell Mariane’s mother the glad news. 
Harpagon had an errand of his own. He 
went to examine his cashbox, the true 
love of his mean and stingy nature. 


MISS JULIE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: August Strindberg (1849-1912) 
Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Nineteenth cen 

Locale: A country estate in Sweden 
First presented: 1888 


Principal characters: 


Miss Juxie, a headstrong gentlewoman of twenty-five 
Jean, Miss Julie’s lover and her father’s valet 
CrrisTInE, a cook, fiancée of Jean 


Critique: 

Strindberg termed this long, one-act 
play a naturalistic tragedy in his author’s 
preface to the drama, which represented 
an effort on his part to popularize the 
naturalism of French literature in the 
literature of Sweden. In his preface 
Strindberg declared that the impetus for 
the play’s content came from his reading 
of the novels of the Goncourt brothers 
rather than the fiction of Zola, who is 
generally considered the fountainhead of 
naturalism in European literature. Read- 
ers will quickly note the emphasis which 
Strindberg placed on the environment of 
the three characters in this play, especial- 
ly on the importance environment played 


in the shaping of Julie’s personality. Such 
elements of determinism are, of course, 
the hallmarks of naturalism. 


The Story: 


Miss Julie’s broken engagement to the 
county attorney was quite a scandal to 
the servants in the house. Miss Julie, 
daughter of a count, had made the man 
actually jump over her horsewhip several 
times, giving him a cut with the whip 
each time. He had finally put an end to 
such conduct and the engagement by 
snatching the whip, breaking it, and 
striding away from the manor. 


On Midsummer Eve, a great holiday 


LIE by A t Strindberg, from PLAYS BY AUGUST STRINDBERG SECOND SERIES, 
Laat ha by Edwin Bjarlant By gieteniasiee of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1913, 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Renewed, 1941, by Edwin Bjorkman. 
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held throughout the Swedish country- 
side a few weeks later, Miss Julie entered 
into the festivities and danced with the 
servants. She dared to do so because her 
father had gone to the city and was not 
expected to return. Although the servants 
disliked her entrance into their fun, they 
were powerless to make their dislike 
known; she was their mistress. Her fa- 
ther’s valet, Jean, left the festivities after 
dancing once with Miss Julie. He re- 
treated to the kitchen, where his fiancée, 
Christine the cook, gave him a little 
supper. 

But Miss Julie gave Jean no peace. 
She came into the kitchen and dragged 
him out to dance with her again, even 
though she knew that he had promised 
to dance with Christine. After dancing 
another time with Miss Julie, Jean es- 
caped once more to the kitchen. He was 
afraid that Christine was angry. She as- 
sured him, however, that she did not 
blame him for what had happened. Just 
then Miss Julie returned to the kitchen 
and demanded that Jean dance with her 
again after he had changed from his 
livery into a tailcoat. While he was chang- 
ing, Christine fell asleep in a chair. 
When he returned Miss Julie asked him 
to get her something to drink. Jean got 
a bottle of beer for her and another for 
himself. 

After finishing the beer, Miss Julie 
teased Christine by trying to wak= her 
up. Christine, moving as if asleep, went 
to her own room. After she had gone, 
Miss Julie began to ogle Jean, who 
warned his mistress that it was dangerous 
to flirt with a man as young as he. But 
Miss Julie paid no attention to him. Jean, 
falling in with her mood, told about his 
early life as a cotter’s child and how, 
even as a small child, he had been in love 
with his young mistress. They talked so 
long that the other servants came to look 
for the valet. Rather than expose them- 
selves to the comments and the scandal 
of having drunk together in the kitchen, 
Jean and Miss Julie went into Jean’s room. 
They were there a long time, for the 


servants stayed in the kitchen and danced 
and sang. During that time Miss Julie 
gave herself to Jean. 

After the servants had gone, neither 
Jean nor Miss Julie knew just what to do. 
They agreed only that it was best for 
them to leave the country. Jean suggest- 
ed that they go to Como, Italy, to open 
a hotel. Miss Julie asked Jean to take her 
in his arms again. He refused, saying that 
he could not make love to her a second 
time in her father’s house, where she was 
the mistress and he the servant. When 
she reminded him of the extravagant lan- 
guage he had used a little while before, 
he told her the time had come to be 
practical. 

To cheer her, Jean offered Miss Julie 
a drink of wine from a bottle he had 
taken from the count’s cellar. She saw 
whose it was and accused Jean of steal- 
ing. An argument followed, with bitter 
words on both sides. When they had both 
calmed a little, Miss Julie tried to tell 
Jean how she had come to be what she 
was. She said that she had been brought 
up to do a man’s work by her mother, be- 
cause the mother had hated to be a slave to 
men. She told also how her mother had re- 
venged herself on Miss Julie’s father by 
taking a brick manufacturer as her lover 
and how her mother’s lover had stolen 
great sums of money from the count. From 
her mother, said Miss Julie, she had 
learned to hate men and to wish to make 
them her slaves. He understood then wh 
she had treated her fiancé as she had with 
the whip. Miss Julie ended her recital 
with the recommendation that she and 
Jean go abroad at once, To her sugges- 
tion that when they ceased enjoying one 
another they should commit suicide, Jean, 
far more practical, advised her to go away 
by herself. Miss Julie, helpless in the 
urgency of the situation, did as Jean sug: 
gested and prepared to leave. 

While Miss Julie was upstairs dress- 
ing, Christine came into the kitchen. It 
was morning. Seeing the glasses on the 
table, she knew that Miss Julie and Jean 
had been drinking together. She guessed 
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the rest, and Jean admitted what had 
happened. Christine, angry at Miss Julie, 
told Jean that fine people did not behave 
so with the servants. Christine urged him 
to go away with her as soon as possible. 
Loving him, she did not intend to lose 
him to her mistress. 

Christine persuaded Jean to get ready 
to go to church with her, since it was 
Sunday morning. When they were both 
dressed, Miss Julie and Jean met in the 
kitchen. The mistress carried a bird cage. 
When Jean said she could not take her 
a finch with her, she ordered him to 

ill it. Seeing her bird die, Miss Julie’s 
love turned to hate. Despising him for 
killing in cold blood the pet she had 
loved so much, she raged at Jean and 
told him that her father would soon te- 
turn. Then he would learn what had 
happened. Miss Julie declared she would 
welcome her father’s discovery; she wished 
now only to die. 

When Christine appeared ready for 
church, she told Miss Julie bluntly that 
she would not allow her mistress to run 


off with the man who had promised to 
become her husband. Miss Julie then 
tried to persuade Christine to go with 
them to Como. While the two women 
talked, Jean left the room. He returned a 
few moments later with his razor. Chris- 
tine, refusing to join in the flight, left 
for church after saying that she had 
spoken to the men at the stables about 
not letting anyone have horses until the 
count’s return. 

After Christine’s departure Miss Julie 
asked Jean what he would do if he were 
in her position. He indicated the razor in 
his hand. At that moment the valet’s bell 
rang. The count had returned. Jean, an- 
swering the bell, received instructions to 
have boots and coffee ready in half an 
hour. His master’s voice reduced Jean 
once again to the mental attitudes of a 
servant. Miss Julie, almost in a state of 
trance, was filled with ecstasy at the 
thought of freeing herself by committing 
suicide. She took the razor Jean gave her 
and left the kitchen with it in her hand. 


MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: John William De Forest (1826-1906) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: The Civil War period 

Locale: New England and Louisiana 

First published: 1866 


Principal characters: 


CaprTatn CoLpurne, a Federal officer 
CoLonEL Carter, his superior 
Litir RAvenet, a Southern belle 


Dr. Ravenet, her father 


Mas. Larus, a relative of the Ravenels 


Critique: 

It is unfortunate that Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion from Secession to Loyalty has 
been neither well-known nor widely read, 
for in its war scenes and in its fidelity to 
human nature it is, as William Dean 
Howells said, “of an advanced realism be- 
fore realism was known by that name.” 


Without labored detail, it presents civil 
war; without grisly enterprise, it depicts 
civil war. With an artist’s fine sensitivity 
it unfolds a tender love story. De Forest's 
style and tastes are quite modern; possibly 
these facts account for the failure of his 
novel to achieve popularity when first 


MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION by John William De Forest. By permission of the publishers, Harper 


& Brothers Copyright, 1939, by Harper & Brothers. 
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published and for its later obscurity. But 
it is a versatile book, well-developed in 
plot, character, and background. Much to 
the writer’s credit is his skillful handling 
of character and situation so that Lillie 
Ravenel’s final acceptance of Colburne is 
without loss of dignity or womanliness. 


The Story: 

Edward Colburne, of New Boston, met 
Miss Lillie Ravenel shortly after the out- 
break of the Civil War and not long 
after she had come to New England with 
her father, Dr. Ravenel, who had been 
forced to leave Louisiana on account of 
his refusal to support the Confederacy. 
Lillie was a loyal daughter of the South, 
Colburne an equally adamant supporter 
of the North. 

Among Lillie’s acquaintances was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Carter, on leave because 
of an injury. Colonel Carter was a general 
favorite with the ladies, and Colburne 
could find only one defect in his attractive 
personality; he drank too much. Carter, 
foreseeing that the war would be a long 
one, hoped to enlist more troops. Colburne, 
a loyal Yankee, agreed to recruit a com- 
pany of his own. 

Lillie’s flirtation with Carter alarmed 
her father. He liked Colburne, instead, 
but his daughter did not encourage that 
young man’s attentions. 

After saying farewell to Lillie, Colonel 
Carter and Captain Colburne sec out 
under orders which eventually led them 
to New Orleans. Some time later Dr. 
Ravenel and Lillie returned to their 
former home. Lillie found the city 
changed; women spoke bitterly about the 
Yankee soldiers. When Dr. Ravenel, hav- 
ing no other practice in the city, accepted 
a position as head of a hospital hel by 
Union forces, he added further insult to 
the pride of the local citizens. Because 
Colonel Carter had tried to help the doctor 
find employment, his efforts gained him a 
welcome in the Ravenel house, although 
the doctor did not approve of the officer's 
attraction for Lillie, 

Dr. Ravenel’s kinswoman, Mrs. Larue, 


was attracted to Carter. When the doctor 
reproved her, she turned her attentions 
to Colburne. Because the captain inno- 
cently rebuffed her attempted flirtation, 
Mrs. Larue took her revenge by telling 
Lillie that he had dined with the 
Meurices, a Creole family that had aided 
the Northern invaders. 

Colonel Carter, preparing to drive a 
Southern regiment from the area, de- 
clared his love to Lillie before he left. Dr. 
Ravenel, adamant, would not consent to 
Carter's proposal, for he thought the of- 
ficer’s character questionable. Lillie wept 
and her father suffered. After the engage- 
ment Carter, for his heroism, was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana 
and stationed in New Orleans. A constant 
visitor in the Ravenel house, he gradually 
overcame the doctor’s distrust, and at last 
he and Lillie became engaged. Carter was 
again ordered to active duty. Returning to 
New Orleans on leave, he hurriedly mar- 
ried Lillie before rejoining his troops. 

Dr. Ravenel left his post at the hospital 
in order to take charge of a plantation in 
nearby ‘Taylorsville, where he hoped to 
rehabilitate freed slaves. To Lillie’s horror, 
he asked her to teach his charges how to 
read. Letters came quite frequently from 
Carter, and Lillie waited for his return. 

Colburne, wounded in the arm, was 
hospitalized for a short time. When Dr. 
Ravenel found Colburne in the hospital, 
which reeked of sickness and decay, he 
took his young friend to the plantation. 
There Colburne had to endure Lillie’s 
constant prattle about her husband. Col- 
burne’s visit was interrupted by a Con- 
federate raid. Taking command, the 
captain secured the Ravenels and the 
Negroes in a nearby fort. In command 
was Major Gazaway, a cowardly and un- 
certain officer who urged surrender when 
the Southerners attacked. Colburne liter- 
ally took command while Gazaway hud- 
dled in a protected spot with Lillie. After 
the Confederate troops had been repulsed, 
Dr. Ravenel attended the wounded. Lillie 
had been impressed by Colburne’s cour- 
age. 
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Reporting to Carter, Cofburne found 
him celebrating a victory with whiskey 
and women. The young man felt sorry 
for Lillie. A few days later Carter estab- 
lished his wife in a local cottage, and Dr. 
Ravenel returned to head the hospital in 

. New Orleans. Colburne spent much time 
with the Carters. Carter, however, was 
gradually sinking under his debts. A sum- 
mons to Washington took Colonel Carter 
away from his wife after he had borrowed 
two hundred dollars from Colburne. An- 
other passenger on the ship with Carter 
was Mrs. Larue. Although he berated 
himself for his infidelity, Carter carried 
on an affair with Lillie’s aunt. 

Carter did try, unsuccessfully, to obtain 
a promotion for Colburne. In Washington 
he himself bowed to custom and beguiled 
senators and officials until he was prom- 
ised promotion to the rank of a brigadier 
general. He called on Mrs. Larue in New 
York. They traveled together to New 
Orleans on the return trip. Carter bor- 
rowed one hundred dollars from the 
widow. 

After his return Carter sank more 
deeply into debt. He and Mrs. Larue met 
frequently in a private room behind his 
office. When Lillie’s baby was born, how- 
ever, he promised himself to have nothing 
more to do with Mrs. Larue. 

To alleviate his indebtedness, Carter 


began to speculate with government 
funds. Shortly afterward he received his 
appointment as brigadier general and was 
recalled to active duty. At that time Dr. 
Ravenel found and read a letter written 
to him by Mrs, Larue. Heartsick, the doc- 
tor tried to hide the news from Lillie. Un- 
fortunately, she came upon the same 
letter and, accustomed to reading her 
father’s mail, read it. 

When Lillie became seriously ill, her 
father took her and the baby on a sea 
voyage, his intention being to take Lillie 
north after her recovery. The letter he 
wrote to his son-in-law, informing him of 
that decision, was delivered on the eve of 
a battle in which Carter was mortally 
wounded. Colburne grieved for the fallen 
officer and for the bereaved wife. 

Gradually Lillie readjusted herself and 
devoted her time to her child. When Col- 
burne, worn out and sick, returned to 
New Boston near the end of the war, Dr. 
Ravenel undertook to cure him. During 
his convalescence, Colburne renewed his 
friendship with Lillie, who more and more 
began to display her old charm. Still in 
love with her, he was too hesitant to speak 
up boldly. When he finally asked her to 
marry him, Lillie realized that she truly 
loved him, better than she had loved any 
other. 


MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Robert Smith Surtees (1803-1864) 
Type of plot: Picaresque satire 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: England 

First published: 1865 


Principal characters: 


Facey Romrorp, a self-made M. F. H. 
Lucy Sponce, nee GLITTERS, an actress and sportswomam 
Mr. Warxins, owner of Dalberry Lees 


Mrs. Wartktns, his wife 


Cassanpra Creopatra, their daughter 
Mr. Hazzy, master of the Hard and Sharp Hunt 


Mrs. Hazey, his wife 


Anna Marta, their daughter 


Brit, their son 
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Miss Betsy SHANNON, an actress 
Lovetin LoNnNERGAN, her suitor 
GoopHEARTED GREEN, a sharp horse-trader 


Critique: 

Published a year after the writer's 
death, Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds is 
the most involved of Surtees’ novels and 
in part a sequel to Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour. A number of characters from the 
earlier novel appear in this posthumous 
work, notably Facey Romford, who 
played only a minor role in Sponge’s ad- 
ventures, and Mrs. Sponge, the former 
Lucy Glitters, that dashing actress and 
sportswoman. Like its predecessors, the 
novel belongs to the great comic tradition 
in English fiction. Unlike the others, it is 
less episodic in form, showing that Sur- 
tees at the end of his career was working 
toward the novel of plot. The story is 
boisterous, aggressive, and satirical. Sur- 
tees, who wrote about life as he saw it, 
was an unappreciated novelist of man- 
ners as well as a chronicler of sport, and 
his downright honesty and hearty humor 
won for him the dislike of the fox-hunt- 
ing fraternity, a prejudice which in criti- 
cism at least exists to this day. Yet Sur- 
tees reflected an age and a whole society 
in his books, and we go back to him for 
our best picture of one important seg- 
ment of that society, country sporting 
life. At a time when most of the nine- 
teenth-century writers have been re- 
claimed and evaluated, the comparative 
neglect of Surtees’ novels is difficult to 
understand. 


The Story: 
Facey Romford had the reputation of 


being the most impudent man in the 
country. Because his first name was Fran- 
cis and he kept a hound or two, strangers 
sometimes mistook him for the rich and 
sporting Francis Romford, Esq., owner of 
Abbeyfield Park. Facey, always willing 
to profit by the other Mr. Romford’s name 
ah reputation, never contradicted that 
false impression. In fact, he kept for use 
on some of his own correspondence a 


broad seal of the right Mr. Romford’s 
crest, a turbot sitting on its tail on a cap 
of dignity, taken from an envelope in 
which Squire Romford had redirected a 
dunning shoemaker’s bill intended for 
Facey but delivered in error at Abbey- 
field Park. 

Facey lived on expectations. Early in 
life he had elected himself heir to his 
cattle-jobbing uncle, Mr. Francis Gilroy, 
whose farm he was supposed to look after 
during the old man’s business trips. Liv- 
ing in lodgings in the village, Facey spent 
his days hunting and fishing on other 
men’s properties, his evenings playing on 
his flute or estimating the amount he 
would someday inherit. On occasion, un- 
der the influence of a third glass of gin, 
the figure rose as high as thirty thousand 

unds. 

Uncle Gilroy died suddenly, leaving 
all his worldly goods to the wife and 
numerous progeny he had been main- 
taining secretly in a London suburb. 
When his sharp-tongued widow arrived 
with her brood to take possession of the 
farm, Facey realized there was no hope 
for him in that quarter. But he was never 
one to let the grass grow under his feet. 
Before word of the Widow Gilroy’s com- 
ing could spread through the district he 
carried word of his uncle’s death to Mr. 
Jogglebury Crowdey, a neighbor, secured 
a check for fifty pounds from that unwary 
gentleman, cashed it, and set out im- 
mediately for London. 

There his first act was to look up 
Soapey Sponge, an old acquaintance who 
had once tricked him out of seven pounds 
ten in a card game. In palmier days 
Soapey had married Lucy Glitters, the ac- 
tress, and set up a cigar and betting es- 
tablishment. When an unfeelin gov- 
ernment passed laws against betting 
houses, however, the business ceased to 


prosper. Although lovely Mrs. Sponge 
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never sold her husband’s cheap cigars un- 
der sixpence or gave change for a shil- 
ling, they had a hard time making ends 
meet. Facey found the shop but no Mr. 
Sponge, for Soapey, seeing the caller first, 
went out the back way. Whether Facey 
called early or late, Soapey was never at 
home, and since he called frequently he 
spent much of his time in Mrs. Sponge’s 
company. 

One day, while looking into a saddlery 
window, Facey had his great idea. He 
would become a master of hounds. A 
short time later Bell’s Life in London 
carried an advertisement stating that a 
gentleman was prepared to treat a coun- 
try where he could enjoy shooting and 
fishing as well. In the correspondence 
which followed, Facey’s letters sealed with 
the turbot crest proved sufficiently im- 
pressive to members of the Heavyside 
Hunt. Their wives, learning from Burke 
that Francis Romford, Esq., was a bache- 
lor, decided that he was a possible match 
for unmarried daughters, and without 
further delay Facey became master of the 
Heavyside hounds. To celebrate, he 
bought Mrs. Sponge a tiara of brilliants, 
but when he went to deliver his gift he 
was greeted by the news that Soapey had 
bolted for Australia with all the loose 
cash on hand. On Facey’s advice Lucy 
sold the furnishings of the store to a 
secondhand dealer, packed her clothes, 
and went to stay with her mother while 
she waited for something to turn up. 

At Minshull Vernon, meanwhile, 
Facey found the Heavyside hounds a 
splay-footed, crooked-legged pack. On his 
first day out he was forced to ride a 
borrowed mount, but even so his daring 
horsemanship put to shame the fat, timid 
huntsman, Jonathan Lotherington. The 
members were so enthusiastic about their 
new M. F. H. that few cared when the 
disgruntled huntsman resigned. Facey 
immediately appropriated Lotherington’s 
horses, the property of the hunt, for his 
own use. Planning to improve his pack, 
he wrote, under the turbot crest, to the 
huntsmen of the best packs in the king- 


dom and engaged their draughts. In this 
way he secured a fine lot of hounds with- 
out the necessity of paying for them, fox 
some of the huntsmen were pleased to 
oblige Francis Romford, Esq., without 
cost and those who presented bills re- 
ceived such abusive letters denouncing 
their hounds as overrunning, sheep-wor- 
tying beasts that they were ashamed to 
press their demands further. 

Facey next consulted Mr. Goodhearted 
Green, a shady horse-trader, and bought 
from him three mounts of good appear- 
ance but vicious habits, Honest Robin, 
Brilliant, and Leotard. At Tattersall’s he 
hired two disreputable grooms and whip- 
pers-in, Daniel Swig and Tom Chowey. 
Although his horses and grooms were 
such as only he could manage, Facey 
might have had a long career with the 
Heavyside Hunt if he had not been 
tempted to make a handsome profit b 
selling Leotard to Mrs. Rowley Pind 
ing. After Leotard had dumped his new 
mistress into a mud puddle, the horse 
was sent back to Facey. Insisting that the 
sale had been without condition and to 
Colonel Chatterbox, the lady’s intermedi- 
ary, he refused to return the money. Be- 
cause some of the hunt sided with Mrs. 
Rounding, Facey planned to prove Leo- 
tard a suitable lady’s mount by having 
Lucy Sponge, a magnificent horsewoman, 
ride him in the next meet. 

Having been drunk the night before, 
Swig and Chowey were in no condition 
to ride on the day of the hunt, and Facey 
asked Lucy to act as whipper-in. His 
scheme had unforeseen results. Lucy, 
dressed in a fashionable London habit, 
rode with such ease and skill that the 
members unanimously judged Leotard a 
perfect horse for a lady. But if she won 
the approval of the gentlemen, Lucy also 
aroused the envy and dislike of their 
wives. Claiming that her performance and 
presence were an outrage to the propri- 
eties, they insisted that the M. F. H. must 
go. Facey was not to be bought off light- 
ly, however, and as a result he found 
himself with fifty excellent hounds in 
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his kennels and money in his pockets. 
Deciding that the way to fortune was to 
keep hounds, hunt a country, and get 
his sport at the expense of others, he ad- 
vertised his services once more. 

As luck would have it, the Larkspur 
Hunt in Doubleimupshire needed a 
M. FE. H. for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Again the turbot seal did its work, 
and before long Facey was engaged for 
a subscription of two thousand pounds a 
year. The seal also brought offers from 
people anxious to let their houses to the 
new master. At last Facey decided on 
Beldon Hall, the property of Lord Vis- 
count Lovetin, who, living abroad, vague- 
ly remembered a Francis Romford at 
Eton. Supposing Facey to be the same 
Romford, and without consulting his 
agent, Mr. Lonnergan, his lordship an- 
nounced his willingness to rent his house 
at a nominal fee to so desirable a tenant. 

Lucy had enjoyed her taste of country 
life at Minshull Vernon. Having no in- 
tention of returning to London, she per- 
suaded Facey that it would be to his 
advantage for him to have a lady exhibit 
his horses. Finally it was decided that 
she would pass as his half-sister, Mrs. 
Somerville, the widow of an Indian of- 
ficer, and that her mother, to be known 
as Mrs. Sidney Benson, would be in- 
stalled at Beldon Hall to keep her daugh- 
ter company. To prepare for their ven- 
ture into society, Facey ordered new 
outfits for himself and his grooms, while 
Lucy required the newest creations of 
London dressmakers and milliners. The 
turbot seal and Lord Viscount Lovetin’s 
address did the rest. There was no ques- 
tion of payment on the part of tradesmen, 
little intention to pay on the part of the 
hew tenants of Beldon Hall. 

Wishing to convert some coach houses 
into kennels, Facey sent Proudlock, the 
keeper, to ask Mr. Lonnergan’s permis- 
sion to make the change. The agent was 
away but his son, Lovetin Lonnergan, 
sent back word that Mr. Romford might 
do as he liked. Acting on that reply, 
Facey broke open the nobleman’s wine 


cellar. He also wrote to Goodhearted 
Green and bought six more horses of un- 
certain habits to add to the three already 
in his starting stud. Lucy, meanwhile, 
had opened the rooms of the mansion 
and bullied Mrs. Mustard, the house- 
keeper, and her three slatternly daugh- 
ters, locally called the Dirties, into some- 
what presentable appearance and_be- 
havior. 

The whole country was eager to meet 
the new M. F. H. and his sister. Among 
the early callers were Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
kins and their daughter Cassandra Cleo- 
patra, of Dalberry Lees. In his seedy 
younger days Watkins had emigrated to 
Australia. There he had struck it rich 
in the diggings, even richer when he 
married the daughter of an ex-convict 
who had made a fortune in land specu- 
lation. Anxious to display their wealth 
and to find Cassandra’s equal in mar- 
riage, they had returned to England to 
establish themselves as a landed family. 
Mrs. Watkins was not one to hold back 
when opportunity arose to exhibit her 
daughter's simpering charms to an eligi- 
ble bachelor. 

Facey’s first day out with the Lark- 
spur Hunt was a great success. The 
hounds raised a fox in a wood near Pip- 
pin Priory and after the long, spirited 
chase Facey showed his mettle when he 
put his horse to a flooded river, leavin 
the others to ride around by the bridge. 
The hunt was delighted with the day’s 
run and their new master. Reports of 
Facey’s prowess finally reached Mr. 
Hazey of Tarring Neville, a shrewd horse- 
trader and master of the Hard and Sharp 
Hunt. So great was his curiosity that he 
and his son Bill rode over to Beldon Hall 
to pay their respects. 

Enterprising Mrs. Watkins invited 
Facey and Lucy to dine with them and 
stay overnight for a meet at Dalberry 
Lees the next morning. The dinner and 
the hunt breakfast were on a grand scale, 
but the lady’s plans came to nothing be- 
cause the fox she had ordered for a draw 
in her gardens failed to arrive on time. 
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Facey, who had nothing but contempt 
for bag foxes, rode away disgusted. Re- 
turning home that evening, he found the 
fox, sent to him with Mrs. Watkins’ com- 
pliments, caged in his front hall. He gave 
orders that the animal was to be turned 
loose early in the morning, when he and 
Lucy would ride after it with only a few 
hounds. 

The next day’s chase carried them as 
far as Tarring Neville, where they break- 
fasted after the fox had gone to earth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hazey made much of their 
unexpected guests, and their daughter 
Anna Maria, forewarned by her anxious 
mother, was especially attentive to the 
Larkspur M. F. H. A few days later 
came an invitation asking Facey and 
Lucy to dine at Tarring Neville and 
hunt with the Hard and Sharp pack the 
next day. They went, but Facey formed 
no high opinion of the Hard and Sharp 
hounds or their master. 

Mrs. Watkins, not to be outdone by 
Hazey hospitality, decided to organize 
a stag hunt. Mr. Stotfold and his stag 
were engaged for the occasion and the 
chase was started from Dalberry Lees. 
The affair was a fiasco. The stag created 
havoc on the premises of a young ladies’ 
finishing school and mired itself at last 
in the mud of a tilery. Facey decided to 
stick to fox hunting. 

Christmas promised to be a gay season 
at Beldon Hall. Lucy had invited down 
from London a good friend of her theat- 
tical days, buxom, jolly Betsy Shannon. 
Introduced to the gentry as Miss Hamil- 
ton Howard, she soon had the swains of 
the neighborhood vying for her smiles. 
Betsy’s success led Lucy to her great reso- 
lution—she would give a party. Once 
more the turbot seal worked its magic. 
Caterers came from London with great 
hampers of food and drink, for a simple 
at home had become in the planning an 
elaborate ball. Facey, who had voted for 
a few people with rabbit-pie and cheese 
or sandwiches and sherry, was dismayed 
when he estimated the cost of Lucy’s ex- 


pensive entertainment, but after several 
glasses of champagne he unbent so far 
as to entertain the guests with several 
tunes on his flute. Disaster threatened 
when the coachmen and grooms, tired of 
waiting in the cold ee invaded the 
house and carried away the food laid for 
a second supper, but not even that rum- 
pus dashed the spirits of the guests. 
Everyone agreed that the ball had been 
the affair of the season. 

The next day Goodhearted Green 
showed up unexpectedly with a prospec- 
tive new horse for Facey. At the infirmary 
ball, a short time later, he was presented 
to the country as Sir Roger Ferguson. 
And on that memorable night young 
Lovetin Lonnergan made his offer to 
Miss Hamilton Howard and was ac- 
cepted. 

Once more Leotard was to involve 
Facey in difficulties. Mr. Hazey, having 
admired the horse and Lucy’s perform- 
ance in the saddle, wished to purchase 
the mount for a third-hand sale to the 
Countess of Caperington. Lucy finally 
agreed to part with the animal for one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The countess 
paid two hundred guineas for a head- 
strong horse that first carried his mistress 
afield and then threw her over his tail. 
During the wrangling for refund of the 
Caperington guineas the countess decid- 
ed to see for herself the famous Mrs. 
Somerville who rode Leotard with such 
ease. Attending a meeting of the Lark- 
spur Hunt, she recognized Lucy as a 
former friend of the days when she her- 
self had been the cigar-smoking, actress- 
wife of dissipated Sir Harry Scattercash. 
The countess greeted her old friend 
haughtily, calling her Mrs. Sponge and 
a pernicious woman. 

The awkward situation might have 
been explained away if Lord Lovetin had 
not chosen that particular time to return 
to England, where to his surprise he 
found the wrong Mr. Romford comfort- 
ably installed in Beldon Hall. Disputing 
the possession of the premises with his 
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lordship, Facey demanded a large bonus 
if he was to leave the house immediate- 
ly. During the proceedings he continued 
to hunt his hounds as usual, but Lucy 
went to stay with Betsy, who in the mean- 
time had married young Lonnergan. The 
opinion of the Larkspur Hunt was di- 
vided, some of the members declaring 
that their Mr. Romford might be the 
wrong man for Lord Lovetin but that he 
was the right Mr. Romford for them. 
Among his defenders were the Watkins- 
es. Having recently lost much of their 
wealth through unfortunate speculations 
in Australia, they saw in Facey their 
final hope for Cassandra Cleopatra. At 
last Facey, deciding that he could hunt 
from Dalberry Lees as easily as he could 
from Beldon Hall, led the eager Miss 
Watkins to the altar. 


When both parties realized that they 
had been tricked, and harsh words had 
been spoken, it was decided that Facey 
and his bride should go to Australia and 
there try to save the wreck of Mr. Wat- 
kins’ fortune. Facey, who had prudently 
collected his subscription money, was 
willing. In Melbourne he accidentally 
ran into his old acquaintance Soapey 
Sponge, who had done uncommonly well 
for himself in the mines. When news of 
Soapey’s prosperity reached England, 
Lucy dropped the name of Somerville in 
favor of Sponge and sailed to share her 
husband’s prosperity. Last reports stated 
that all parties were happily reunited in 
Australia and that Soapey and Facey had 
established a private bank. Everyone ex- 
pected them to set up next a pack of 
hounds. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Robert Smith Surtees (1803-1864) 
Type of plot: Picaresque satire 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: England 

First published: 1853 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Soargy Sponaz, a cockney sportsman 


Lucy Guirrrsrs, an actress 
JAWLEYFORD, a sportsman 
rtsman 


Purrincron, another 


JoccLeBury, a carver of canes 


Critique: 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour is one of a 
number of novels dealing with the lower 
classes who are striving to emulate the 
aristocracy. This novel differs somewhat 
from the others in two ways: it has a rea- 
sonably coherent plot, and it is much more 
picaresque in tone. Sponge is quite plainly 
a sharper, out to live well on the od 
of his fellows. He is the one character we 
follow rather closely in a number of re- 
lated situations. The hero is different from 
Surtees’ renowned and clumsy Jorrocks in 
that Sponge is a skillful, dedicated hunter 
of foxes. 


The Story: 


Soapey Sponge led a remarkably con- 
sistent life while he was in London. Each 
day he appeared at the same pub or bet- 
ting stall at exactly the same time. No man 
had a better knowledge of London’s 
streets and transportation. In fact, he 
spent all his spare time studying his street 
guide. He affected loud clothes, and he 
was intimate with grooms and horse deal- 
ers. 

Just outside London was a small farm 
run by Buckram, a sharp horse trader. 
Sponge, in need of mounts for the hunt- 
ing season, decided to visit him. Buckram 
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had two horses to show, Hercules and 
Multum in Parvo; both could be bought 
cheaply, for they were incurably vicious. 
Sponge, an expert horseman, concluded a 
deal whereby he could take the horses on 
an installment basis. Since he would need 
a groom if he were to cut a figure among 
fox hunters, he engaged Leather, Buck- 
ram’s slippery factotum. Leather had 
neither morals nor standing, but Sponge 
believed he could make him behave ac- 
ceptably. 

The hunt at Laverick Wells had be- 
come popular among certain of the sport- 
ing fraternity, and Sponge decided to try 
his luck there first. He sent Leather and 
the horses on ahead to prepare for his 
coming. Leather was too efficient, how- 
ever; he puffed his master up too much. 
He extolled Sponge’s rich wardrobe and 
extensive stables to such an extent that 
the whole town was sick of Sponge before 
he even arrived. 

Waffles, the master of the hunt, deter- 
mined to show up the newcomer by sub- 
stituting a drag hunt for the real fox hunt. 
All the town knew of the substitution and 
secretly hoped Sponge would come to 
grief. On the day of the hunt Sponge 
mounted Hercules in private. By the time 
he joined the crowd the horse was con- 
siderably subdued. The drag hunt was 
thrilling. The pack ran through all the 
bogs and flinty pastures, through all the 
stout fences. The casualties were numer- 
ous, but Sponge kept on bravely. Riding 
ahead of Waffles, he was first at the sup- 
posed kill. 

The daring horsemanship of Sponge 
changed the atmosphere a great deal; now 
he was admired and his horse was praised. 
Waffles made indirect overtures to buy 
Hercules; by pretending indifference 
Sponge closed the deal at three hundred 
guineas. As a favor, Waffles allowed a 
friend to ride Hercules soon afterward. 
That animal, vicious as always, took the 
bit in his teeth and crashed through the 
window of a drapery shop. 

After four weeks Waffles was heartily 


sick of his bargain and told people of his 
unlucky deal. When Buckram turned up 
and offered twenty pounds for Hercules, 
Waffles was glad to let the horse go. But 
Spanee pretended that Lord Bullfrog, 

ercules former owner, was incensed at 
the report that he had sold Sponge a 
vicious horse. Sponge supposedly agreed 
to return Hercules and get his money 
back. Waffles had to admit the horse was 
gone, he knew not where. To avoid a law- 
suit for slander, he paid over two hundred 
and fifty pounds to Sponge to quiet Lord 
Bullfrog. 

At Laverick Wells, Sponge had met 
Jawleyford, a boaster who ie invited him 
to Jawleyford Court to hunt with Lord 
Scamperdale’s hounds. Jawleyford had in- 
vited Sponge in so general a way that he 
never expected him to accept. But Sponge, 
thick-skinned, wrote a note announcing 
his acceptance and then appeared before 
Jawleyford could think up a good excuse 
for putting off the visit. The host and host- 
ess consoled themselves with the idea that 
Sponge was rich and might make a match 
with one of their daughters. 

Sponge was a most disagreeable guest. 
His appetite was prodigious. He smoked 
cigars in the house, read his beloved guide 
to London’s streets, and paid no attention 
at all to the daughters. The family was re- 
lieved every time he rode out to hunt with 
Scamperdale’s pack. 

Sponge’s mount was quite unmanagea- 
ble on the first hunt. In spite of Sponge’s 
best efforts he ran among the hounds and 
hurt some of them. Scamperdale was furi- 
ous. He had no love for Jawleyford and his 
guest seemed a dangerous man to have 
around. Back at Jawleyford Court, rumor 
eventually began to circulate that Sponge 
was no rich hunter but a penniless adven- 
turer. As hints to leave became stronger, 
Sponge was relieved to have an invitation 
from Pufington, a neighbor who kept his 
own pack of hounds. 

At Puffington’s house, a rich bachelor 
establishment, Sponge was well situated 
for a time. He was puzzled for a while by 
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the cordiality of his reception, but ae 
gon, Lord Scamperdale’s man, soon made 
the situation clear. Somehow Puffington 
had the notion that Sponge was a sports 
writer intent on gathering material for 
hunting stories. Spraggon induced Puff- 
ington to give Sponge thirty pounds to se- 
cure a flattering writeup. After pocketing 
the commission Sponge gladly paid him 
for his help, Spraggon sat down to dic- 
tate a story on the Puffington hounds. 

As it turned out, Spraggon had no 
definite ideas on writing a hunting story. 
Sponge used a blotchy pen. In addition, 
neither of them knew much about spell- 
ing. ‘They sent their completed effort to 
the local weekly paper, where it was ed- 
ited by a spinster who had only contempt 
for hunting. When Puffington saw the 
garbled story, he was furious. Learning 
that Sponge had written it, he retired to 
his room with a supposed illness and in- 
structed the butler to give strong indica- 
tions that Sponge was to leave. 

In the nick of time Jogglebury came 
over to invite Sponge for a visit. Joggle- 
bury was no hunter; he was too fat and 
asthmatic even to stoop over. But he had a 
young son due to be christened, and Mrs. 


Jogslebury badly wanted a rich godfather. 
So Sponge was invited. 

Jogglebury was a niggardly host. When 
he agreed to take Sponge to a neighboring 
hunt, he stopped so often to hack out 
likely looking saplings that they missed 
the pack completely. Jogglebury lived 
only for his hobby of carving canes in the 
likeness of famous men. Sponge could 
scarcely stay long with the Joggleburys; 
he detested children, and his hosts soon 
gave him to understand that he was wear- 
ing his welcome thin. 

At last Sponge found a refuge with Sir 
Harry Scattercash, a rake married to a 
former actress who smoked cigars. Sir 
Harry and his party were much more in- 
terested in liquor than in hounds, but 
Sponge stayed on long enough to fall in 
love with Lucy Glitters, an actress whom 
he admired greatly for her daring riding in 
the field. After their marriage, Lucy and 
Sponge stayed on with Sir Harry until the 
bailiffs arrived to attach the property. 
Then they set out for London, where 
Sponge opened up a betting establishment 
and seemingly prospered. It was soon com- 
monly supposed that he was a rich man. 


MR. WESTON’S GOOD WINE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: T. F. Powys (1875-1953) 
Type of plot: Quasi-mysticism 
Time of plot: November 20, 1923 


Locale: Folly Down, a village in western England 


First published: 1927 


Principal characters: 


Mr. Weston, a wine merchant and author 

MicwaE 1, his trusted assistant 

Tue Reverenp Mr. Grose, rector at Folly Down, a disbeliever in God 
Tamar Grosg, the rector’s daughter 

Mr. GruntTer, a sexton 

Mr. Bunce, the innkeeper in Folly Down 

Jenny Bunce, his daughter, in love with Mr. Bird 

Mr. Bino, a teacher of the gospel to animals, in love with Jenny Bunce 


Critique: 
T. F. Powys has said of himself that 
he thinks too much of God, and this 
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novel, like most of his literary endeavors, 
reflects his preoccupation with things re- 
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ligious. Like his other novels, also, this 
one presents a small English village as a 
microcosm of the earth’s macrocosm. An 
invalid for a large part of his life, Powys 
has had to limit his literature to his ex- 
perience in a small portion of the world. 
It would seem, however, that his works 
bear out Thomas Hardy’s doctrine that 
the humanity of a small district can te- 
flect the universality of mankind. Cer- 
tainly the portrayal of the Deity and His 
attitudes toward the earth and man, as 
found in Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, re- 
flect an unorthodox set of religious doc- 
trines, a position which Powys presents 
but does not try to justify. 


The Story: 


On the evening of November 20, 1923, 
an old Ford car stopped on a hill over- 
looking Folly Down, a village in western 
England. Within the car Mr. Weston, a 
wine merchant, conferred with Michael, 
his assistant, about possible customers in 
the village. They had a large book which 
listed the names of the inhabitants, and 
Michael had detailed knowledge about 
them which only a supernatural being 
could possess. As they talked, their com- 
ing was forecast to the village of Folly 
Down by an electrical sign displayed 
atop the car. 

Down in the village many people 
noticed the sign on the hill; they could 
scarcely avoid seeing it, for it lit up the 
sky. As the men gathered in the inn for 
their evening beer, they began to speak 
of the peculiar sign, but the conversation 
drifted to the cause of all the pregnancies 
among the village maidens. Most of the 
men blamed Mr. Grunter, the sexton, 
but Mr. Bunce blamed God. While they 
argued the question, the men noticed the 
clock had stopped. Mr. Grunter an- 
nounced that eternity had come. He 
seemed to be correct, for all over the vil- 
lage time stood still at seven o'clock. 

Mr. Weston arrived in the parlor of the 
inn and announced his wares. Although 
no one was interested in buying, they all 
felt an affection for the man and believed 


that they had known him somewhere be- 
fore. When asked if he knew whether 
God or Mr. Grunter was responsible for 
the misfortunes of the village maidens, 
Mr. Weston referred them to Mr. Grobe, 
the rector, and then went himself to visit 
the clergyman. 

Mr. Grobe was a melancholy man, for 
the accidental death of his vivacious and 
pretty wife had proved to him, clergy- 
man though he was, that there was no 
God. Life weighed heavily upon him that 
evening; his bottle of London gin was 
empty. From Mr. Weston he ordered 
a bottle to try. He did not see the mer- 
chant leave a bottle, but after Mr. Wes- 
ton’s departure Mr. Grobe found, in 
place of his large Bible, a vast flagon of 
delicious wine, a flagon that remained 
full as long as he drank. Much Jater, al- 
though the clocks still pointed to seven 
o’clock, Mr. Weston appeared with a. 
small bottle which he said gave eternal 
peace. After being assured he would meet 
his long-dead wife, Mr. Grobe drank from 
the small bottle and died peacefully. 

While he was gone from the rectory, 
Mr. Weston had seen a number of the 
village people and transacted business 
with them. He had seen Tamar Grobe, 
who had looked all her life for an angel 
to marry, in whose arms she would be 
so happy that she would die. Mr. Wes- 
ton sent her to see his assistant Michael, 
who waited under an old oak tree, the 
village trysting place where so many of 
the maidens had lost their virtue. There, 
in Michael’s company, ‘Tamar found hap- 
piness. They went to the church, where 
Mr. Weston married them and entered 
their names in the register, 

After the couple had gone, Mr. Grun- 
ter found the wine merchant in the 
church. He thought at first that Mr. 
Weston was the devil, but he soon dis 
covered that Mr. Weston had every right 
to be there. He agreed to aid Mr. Wes- 
ton in some further transactions that 
evening. 

Mr. Weston met Jenny Bunce, a sim- 
ple-hearted girl who wanted only to mar- 
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ry a good man, like Mr. Bird, and care 
for him as Jong as she lived. But her fa- 
ther thought Mr. Bird a fool and had 
said that they could marry only when 
Mr. Bird’s well ran with wine. Mr. Wes- 
ton told Jenny to curl up in his car and 
wait while he went to see Mr. Bird. Mr. 
Weston found Mr. Bird an honest, vir- 
tuous man who preached the gospel to 
animals as well as men, when they would 
listen. Like Mr. Grunter and Mr. Grobe, 
Mr. Bird recognized Mr. Weston. Un- 
like the other two, Mr. Bird was willing 
to listen to a chapter from the book Mr. 
Weston had written long before he be- 
came a wine merchant. Mr. Weston re- 
cited to him the One Hundred Fourth 
Psalm. 

Then Mr. Weston asked for a drink 
from Mr. Bird’s well, which, much to 
the owner’s surprise, ran wine. Jenny 
Bunce’s father happened along and in 
‘his surprise agreed to the wedding. Mr. 
Weston took Jenny Bunce and Mr. Bird 
to church and married them. 

Two men whom Mr. Weston visited 
while the clocks stood still were the ras- 
cally sons of Squire Mumby. Because 
they were responsible for the large num- 
ber of illegitimate children in Folly 
Down, Mr. Weston took them to the 
churchyard to see the corpse of a girl 
who had committed suicide after she 
had been with them. Failing to recognize 
Mr. Weston or understand his motives, 
they left him in a huff. Before they had 
gone far they were chased by a wild beast 
that had hoofs and a roar like a lion’s, 
a beast which Mr. Weston controlled on 
a very light chain. 

The Mumby boys were so frightened 
that they ran to the cottage of the evil 
woman who pandered to their desires 
and, finding two of their victims there, 


promised to marry the girls. The strange 
beast walked about the cottage for sev- 
eral minutes. The evil old woman died 
crying out that the devil was taking her 
down to hell. 

After the Mumby boys had left the 
churchyard, Mr. Weston helped Mr. 
Grunter bury the corpse of the dead girl. 
The interment depressed Mr. Grunter 
until Mr. Weston told him to look at the 
sky. There, among a band of angels, Mr. 
Grunter saw the dead girl’s soul singing 
happily. On his way home Mr. Grunter 
passed the oak tree which had seen the 
dead girl’s downfall. Thinking sorrow- 
fully of her life’s end, Mr. Grunter called 
down a curse in her name. The effect was 
instantaneous; lightning struck and shat- 
tered the tree. The lightning also killed 
Tamar Grobe, who was lying beneath its 
branches with Michael. Unscathed, Mi- 
chael gave a signal, whereupon two an- 
gels appeared and carried the dead girl 
to heaven. 

A short time later Michael and Mr. 
Weston met and decided that their busi- 
ness in Folly Down was complete. Climb- 
ing into the battered old car that had 
brought them, they drove out of the vil- 
lage by the same road they had come. 
As they left Folly Down, all the clocks 
again began telling time. Much to every- 
one’s surprise, it was only ten o'clock. 

At the top of the hill, where they had 
sat discussing the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage some time before, Mr. Weston 
stopped the car and turned off the motor 
and lights. Mr. Weston remarked that 
the beast in the rear of the car might like 
to return to his element in fire, and so 
Michael set a match to the gas tank. 
When the flames died away, everything 
had disappeared. Mr. Weston and Mi- 


chael were gone from human sight. 


MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Henry Arthur Jones (1851-1929) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

‘Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
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Locale: Near London 
First presented: 1900 


Principal characters: 


Mas. Danz, a woman of questionable reputation 

Sm Danzer Carteret, a distinguished jurist 

LioneL Carteret, his adopted son, in love with Mrs, Dane 
Mars. Butsom-PorrTeEr, a gossip 

Mr. James Riszy, her nephew 

Lapy Eastney, Mrs. Dane’s friend 

Janet CorgunHoun, her niece 


Critique: 

Mrs. Dane’s Defence belongs to the 
period of dramatic literature which saw 
the introduction of naturalism into the 
English theater. The attempt to portray 
people as they really are was coupled 
with another new tendency in drama— 
humanitarianism. Although Mrs. Dane’s 
sin was not condoned, her weakness was 
forgiven by those who were really her 
friends. Henry Arthur Jones was one of 
the early so-called Modern dramatists, the 
school founded by Ibsen just before the 
turn of the century. 


The Story: 


Young Lionel Carteret was madly in 
love with Mrs. Dane, a woman three 
years older than he. The difference in 
their ages was not too important to those 
who loved the young man, but the nature 
of Mrs. Dane’s reputation made them try 
to dissuade Lionel from his attachment. 
Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, a local gossip, had 
been told by her nephew, James Risby, 
that Mrs. Dane was actually one Felicia 
Hindemarsh. 

Miss Hindemarsh had, five years previ- 
ously, been involved in a horrible scan- 
dal in Vienna, when she had had an 
affair with a married man for whom she 
worked as governess. The wife, learning 
of the affair, had committed suicide; the 
man himself was still in an insane asy- 
lum. Risby, however, had since told Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter that he had been mistak- 
en. Although he at first thought that 


Mrs. Dane was Felicia Hindemarsh, he 
was now completely convinced that he 
had been wrong. In fact, he declared that 
Mrs. Dane did not even much resemble 
the sinful Miss Hindemarsh. But his re- 
traction meant little to Mrs. Bulsom-Por- 
ter, who knew absolutely nothing of Mrs. 
Dane except that she was attractive and 
charming. Those qualities were enough 
to make Mrs. Bulsom-Porter hate her, 
and she continued to spread the story 
about Mrs. Dane’s past, without admit- 
ting that there might be some doubt 
about her story. 

Lionel had the year before been deep- 
ly in love with Janet Colquhoun, but had 
been persuaded by Sir Daniel Carteret, 
his foster father, to wait before he asked 
her to marry him. Sir Daniel tried to 
make Lionel see that his latest infatua- 
tion might also pass away, but Lionel 
would not listen to that well-meaning ad 
vice. He accused Sir Daniel of never hav- 
ing known love. What the young man 
did not know was that many years be- 
fore Sir Daniel had been in love with a 
married woman. They had decided to 
defy the conventions and go away to- 
gether, but on the night of their de- 
patture her son had become dangerously 
ill. She had stayed with her child, and 
she and Sir Daniel had then renounced 
their affections. The woman had been 
Lionel’s mother. After her death, and the 
subsequent death of her husband, Sir 
Daniel had adopted Lionel, giving him 
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his name and his love. The young man 
was so dear to Sir Daniel that he could 
not stand to see the boy ruin his life by 
marrying Mrs. Dane, at least while she 
had a cloud on her reputation. 

Sir Daniel and Lady Eastney, Mrs. 
Dane’s friend, set about to try to solve 
the mystery once and for all. Although 
Risby had retracted his story, Mrs. Bul- 
som-Porter would not stop spreading the 
scandal until she was proved wrong be- 
yond a doubt. Mrs. Dane herself would 
do nothing to stop the gossip, but at last 
Sir Daniel persuaded her to tell him 
enough about her background to allow 
an investigation. While he was trying to 
piece together the facts, Mrs. Bulsom- 
Porter employed a detective to go to Vi- 
enna and find evidence to prove Mrs. 
Dane was Miss Hindemarsh. 

When the detective returned from Vi- 
enna, Mrs. Dane met him first and 
begged him to declare her innocence. She 
offered him any sum not to reveal what 
he had learned. Consequently, when he 
was asked by Mrs. Bulsom-Porter and Sir 
Daniel to reveal his findings, he said that 
those in Vienna who had known Felicia 
Hindemarsh swore that there was abso- 
lutely no resemblance between her and 
the photograph of Mrs. Dane which he 
had shown them. His account satisfied 
everyone but Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. Sir 
Daniel, Lady Eastney, and even her own 
husband insisted that she sign a retzac- 
tion and a public apology, but she re- 
fused. She still hoped to catch Mrs. Dane 
in a lie. 

Because it might be necessary for Mrs. 
Dane to sue Mrs. Bulsom-Porter for 
slander, Sir Daniel continued his own 
investigation. He talked again with Mrs. 
Dane in an attempt to find out every- 
thing about her history. She told him 
that she had lived in Canada for several 
years, a fact which made it difficult to 
trace her past. Then she betrayed herself 
by mentioning her uncle’s name, for 
when Sir Daniel looked up that name 
and her relative’s place of residence, he 
found a reference to a Reverend Mr. 


Hindemarsh. 

At first Mrs. Dane claimed that Felicia 
Hindemarsh was her cousin, and that she 
had tried to conceal the fact because of 
the disgrace, but at last she was forced 
to confess that she was in reality Felicia. 
Risby and the detective had known the 
truth but had shielded her because they 
thought she had suffered enough for her 
sin. 

Because Mrs. Bulsom-Porter was a 
troublemaker who needed to be cured of 
her vicious ways, and because no one else 
wished to make Mrs. Dane suffer more, 
Sir Daniel and Lady Eastney forced Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter to make a public apology 
for the scandal she had caused. No one 
would ever know that she had been right 
all the time. Lionel wanted to marry Mrs. 
Dane anyway, but Sir Daniel persuaded 
her to forsake him, even though she 
loved him sincerely. Mrs. Dane had had 
a child as a result of her unfortunate ear- 
lier affair, and Sir Daniel knew that even 
though Lionel loved her he would for- 
ever remember that she had lied once 
and might lie again. Also, the man in 
the case was still living, though insane, 
and the wise Sir Daniel knew that these 
facts were no foundation for a success- 
ful marriage. Since Lionel would never 
forsake her, Mrs. Dane must use her 
love for him wisely and disappear from 
his life forever. She agreed, never doubt- 
ing the wisdom of Sir Daniel’s decision, 
and left the region without telling Lionel 
goodbye. 

Because Sir Daniel had been so kind 
and wise in dealing with Mrs. Dane and 
Lionel, Lady Eastney accepted the pro- 
posal that Sir Daniel had made to her 
sometime before. She knew that she 
would always feel secure with him. Al- 
though Lionel thought that he could 
never be happy or fall in love again, he 
promised to try to carry out his foster fa- 
ther’s wishes. 

Janet, who had tried hard to pretend 
that their last year’s love was over, kissed 
Lionel understandingly, promising him 
better times to come. 
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THE MISTRESS OF THE INN 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793) 
Type of plot: Romantic comedy 
Time of plot: Mid-eighteenth century 
Locale: Florence, Italy 

First presented: 1752 


Principal characters: 


MrmanDo.ina, mistress of the inn 

Tue Cavarrer pi Riparratra, a2 woman-hater 

Tue Marguis pr Forireorott, in love with Mirandolina 
Tue Counr D’Axsartortra, also in love with Mirandolina 
Fasricrus, a serving-man, also in love with Mirandolina 


Critique: 

This play, La Locandiera in the origi- 
nal, is one of the sprightliest comedies to 
flow from any dramatist’s pen. From be- 
ginning to end the situations and dialogue 
are sparkling and vivacious. Nowhere in 
the play do the misogyny of the Cavalier 
di Ripafratta and the wiles of Mirando- 
lina become vicious or biting. Because an 
atmosphere of gaiety pervades the entire 
work, no reader can take the pretensions 
of the noblemen with anything but de- 
light. Goldoni’s characters are only crea- 
tures of the stage, but during the reading 
there is enough of what Coleridge called 
“a willing suspension of disbelief’ to 
make the comedy entirely plausible. 
While the play is unpretentious, it does 
reveal the ability of Goldoni to construct 
a well-knit plot that holds together in 
every respect. 


The Story: 

A Florentine innkeeper died and left 
his young and pretty daughter, Mirando- 
lina, mistress of his inn. The girl contin- 
ued to run the hostelry with much suc- 
cess, for she was as shrewd as she was 
pretty. On his deathbed her father had 
made her promise to marry Fabricius, a 
faithful young serving-man in the inn. 
She had promised the father to obey his 
wishes, but after her father’s death she 
made excuses for not marrying. She told 
Fabricius that she was not yet ready to 


settle down to married life, although she 
loved him very much. Actually, Mirando- 
lina liked to have men fall in love with 
her, and she did her best to make fools of 
them in every way possible. She took all 
and gave nothing. 

A short time after her father’s death 
two noblemen staying at her inn fell in 
love with her. One was the Marquis di 
Forlipopoli, a destitute man who, espite 
his lack of money, was excessively proud 
of his empty title. The other love-smitten 
lodger was the Count D’Albafiorita, a 
wealthy man who boasted of his money. 
The two men were constantly at odds 
with each other, each feeling that his 
suit should be viewed more favorably by 
Mirandolina. In private she laughed at 
both of them. 

The Count gave Mirandolina expen- 
sive diamond brooches and earrings, and 
he also spent a great deal of money as 
a patron of the inn. The Marquis, hav- 
ing no money to spend, tried to impress 
Mirandolina with his influence in high 
places and offered her his protection. 
Occasionally he gave Mirandolina small 
gifts, which he openly stated were much 
better than the Count’s expensive pres- 
ents because little gifts were always in 
the best taste. 

Pleased at the attentions of the Count, 
the Marquis, and her faithful Fabricius, 


Mirandolina was somewhat taken aback 
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when a guest of another kind stopped at 
her inn. Her new guest, the Cavalier di 
Ripafratta, professed to be a woman- 
hater. Even when he received a letter 
telling of a beautiful girl with a great 
dowry who wished to marry him, he be- 
came disgusted and angry and threw 
away the letter. Although his attitude to- 
ward Mirandolina was almost boorish, 
she seemed much taken with a man who 
was immune to her charms. More than 
a little piqued by his attitude she vowed 
to make him fall in love with her. 

Seizing an opportunity presented by 
the Cavalier’s demand for better linens, 
Mirandolina went to his room and by en- 
gaging him in conversation struck up a 
friendship of sorts. She told him that she 
admired him for being truly a man and 
able to put aside all thoughts of love. 
The Cavalier, struck by her pose, said 
that he was pleased to know such a forth- 
right woman, and that he desired her 
friendship. 

Mirandolina followed up her initial 
victory by cooking extra dishes for the 
Cavalier with her own hands and serv- 
ing them to him in his room with her 
own hands, much to the displeasure of 
the Marquis and the Count because the 
former was of much greater rank and 
the latter was far more wealthy. Miran- 
dolina’s strategy began to have immediate 
success. Within twenty-four hours the 
Cavalier found himself in love with the 
woman who served him so well and was 
so agreeable to his ways of thinking. 

The Cavalier, however, was much dis- 
turbed by his new-found love and vowed 
that he would leave for Leghorn imme- 
diately. He believed that out of Miran- 
dolina’s sight he would soon forget her. 
He had already given orders to his serv- 
ant to pack for his departure when Mi- 
randolina learned of his plans. She her- 
self went to present his bill and had lit- 
tle trouble in beguiling him to stay a 
little longer. At the end of the interview, 
during which the Cavalier professed his 
love, Mirandolina fainted. ‘The Marquis 
and the Count ran into the rooin to see 


what had happened. The Cavalier, furi- 
ous at them for discovering Mirandolina 
in his room, threw the bottle of restor- 
ative at them. The Marquis vowed to 
have satisfaction, but when the Cavalier 
accepted his challenge the Marquis 
showed his cowardice by refusing to fight 
a duel. 

The Cavalier, now almost beside him- 
self with love, sent a solid gold flask to 
Mirandolina, who refused to accept it 
and threw it into a basket of clothes to 
be ironed. Fabricius, seeing the flask, be- 
came jealous. He was also displeased by 
the offhanded treatment he had been re- 
ceiving from the girl who had promised 
to marry him. Mirandolina finally ap- 
peased him by saying that women always 
treat worst those whom they love best. 

Later in the day, while Mirandolina 
was busy ironing the linen, the Cavalier 
came to her and asked why she had re- 
jected his suit. He refused to believe that 
she had been playing a game with him, 
just as she had been doing with the 
Count and the Marquis. In addition, he 
became angry because Fabricius contin- 
ually interrupted the interview by bring- 
ing in hot flatirons for Mirandolina to 
use on the linen. After a lengthy argu- 
ment, during which the Cavalier became 
furious and refused to let Fabricius bring 
in the irons, Mirandolina left the room. 

After Mirandolina left, the Marquis 
entered and began to taunt the Cavalier 
for having fallen victim to the innkeep- 
er’s charms. The Cavalier stormed out of 
the room. Looking about, the Marquis, 
very much embarrassed for money, saw 
the gold flask. Intending to sell it, he 
picked it up and put it in his pocket. 
At that moment the Count entered and 
the two began to congratulate themselves 
on Mirandolina’s success in making a fool 
of their latest rival. They could not hel 
remembering, however, that she had done 
things for him that she had not done for 
them: cooked special foods, provided new 
bed linen, and visited with him in his 
room. Finally, having come to the con- 
clusion that they were as foolish as the 
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Cavalier, they resolved to pay their bills 
and leave the inn. 

While Mirandolina was bidding them 
goodbye, the Cavalier pushed his way in- 
to the room and tried to force a duel 
upon the Count. But when he seized the 
Marquis’ sword and attempted to pull it 
from the scabbard, he found only the 
handle. Mirandolina tried to calm him 
and send all three away. She bluntly told 
the Cavalier that she had simply used her 
wiles to make him love her because he 
boasted of being a woman-hater. Then, 


declaring her promise to her father that 
she would marry Fabricius, she took the 
serving-man by the hand and announced 
her betrothal to him. The Cavalier left 
angrily, but the Count and the Marquis 
received the news more gracefully. The 
Count gave the newly betrothed couple 
a hundred pounds, and the Marquis, 
poor as he was, gave them six pounds. 
Both men left the inn wiser in the ways 
of women than they were when they 
arrived. 


MODERN CHIVALRY 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Hugh Henry Brackenridge (1748-1816) 


Type of plot: Picaresque satire 


Time of plot: First years of the United States 


Locale: Pennsylvania 
First published: 1792-1815 
Principal characters: 


Capratn Joun Farraco, a gentleman of Pennsylvania 


Tzacuet O’Rerean, the at 


Dunean Fercuson, ano 


Critique: 

The application of the term novel to 
Modern Chivalry is almost incorrect; it 
is, rather, a bulky, episodic narrative that 
is almost completely devoid of plot. The 
real importance of the novel lies in the 
fact that it heralded the appearance of 
something new in early American fiction: 
satire. It is a brilliant and ironic inquiry 
into the faults and weaknesses of po- 
litical activities during the first years of 
the United States, written by a man who 
had taken part in the incidents of those 
years, including the Whiskey Rebellion. 
Like all great satires, it was written, not 
with the aim of simply finding fault, but 
with the aim of improving what the au- 
hor saw as weaknesses in the persons 
and institutions of mankind. Currish as 
the satire is, and unkind as it sometimes 
appears to be to the Irish as they are 
seen in the person of Teague O'Regan, 
the book is also humorous in a quizzical 
and often reflective way. Among other 
things, Modern Chisalry brought the 


tain’s Irish servant, a rascal 
er servant of the captain 


spirit of Cervantes, Rabelais, and Mon- 
taigne to the American frontier. 


The Story: 

Captain John Farrago, a Pennsylva- 
nian in his fifties, decided to get on his 
horse and, accompanied by his servant 
Teague O'Regan, to travel about the 
country. He wanted to see how things 
were getting on and to observe human 
nature. 

His first adventure was at a horse-race. 
After the race the crowd became em- 
broiled in arguments. When the cap- 
tain tried to calm them, in the name of 
reason, he had his head broken for his 
pains. Starting out again the next morn- 
ing, Captain Farrago came to a village 
where the election of a legislator was 
taking place. The candidate, a weaver, 
was not, in the captain’s opinion, worthy 
of the office, and so he spoke out against 
the backwoods politician. Much to his 
dismay, the villagers wanted to send 
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‘Teague, Captain Farrago’s servant, as 
their elected representative. The captain 
finally convinced his Irish servant, who 
had far more brawn than brains, that he 
was better off as a servant of one man 
than as the servant of many. 

A short time later the captain found 
the carcass of a very large owl. Upon 
taking it to a town, he met a philosopher 
who offered to have him made a member 
of the philosophical society on the basis 
of his discovery. When Captain Farrago 
refused, the philosopher asked if the 
servant Teague might be made a mem- 
ber. Once again the captain had to con- 
vince simple Teague that he was better 
off as a private servant than he would 
be chasing over the country after dan- 
gerous animals. 

That same night Teague got into a 
scrape at an inn, where he tried to get 
into bed with a girl who raised a great 
hue and cry. Teague, a cunning chap, 
shifted the blame to a young clergy- 
man by claiming that the clergyman 
had attempted to molest the girl and that 
he, Teague, had been her rescuer. The 
tale got out, and Captain Farrago finally 
had to bribe Teague with half a crown 
to tell the truth to the presbytery in order 
to clear the innocent preacher's good 
name. Teague, by means of blarney and 
flattery, convinced the presbytery that he 
wished to be a candidate for the min- 
istry; only the captain’s intercession with 
an explanation that Teague would have 
to give up his vices and enter into a war 
with the devil himself prevented the 
gullible clergymen from taking Teague, 
ignorant as he was, into the ministry. 

Sometime later Captain Farrago met a 
Miss Fog. In his efforts to court the 
young lady, who had a considerable for- 
tune, Captain Farrago only managed to 
insult her. Miss Fog’s other suitor, Jacko, 
then challenged the captain to a duel. 
Captain Farrago, atter warning the man 
who delivered the challenge that such 
conduct was against the law, kicked him 
out of his quarters. Calling in Teague, 


the captain offered to let him fight the 
duel if he wished; Teague, a coward, re- 
fused to do so, whereupon Captain Far- 
rago sent a letter telling Jacko that he 
would not duel because one of them 
might be hurt or killed for no reason at 
all. That was the end of the matter. 

Not long afterward a man approached 
Captain Farrago and asked to hire 
Teague from the captain. The man, a 
maker of treaties with the Indians, want- 
ed to use Teague as a bogus chief of the 
Kickapoo tribe. He pointed out that the 
government wanted treaties and that he 
was going to provide treaties; he received 
a good salary for his work, in addition 
to making money from the gifts that were 
given to his bogus chieftains. Captain 
Farrago, an honest man, refused to be a 
party to the scheme. Fearing that Teague 
might take to the idea of easy money, 
Captain Farrago told him to stay away 
from the maker of treaties, lest the lat- 
ter take Teague’s scalp. Simple-minded 
Teague, fearful for his life, stayed his 
distance, and the man gave up his fraud- 
ulent plan. 

Having kept his servant from becom- 
ing everything thus far, the captain soon 
faced a new problem. Teague imagined 
himself in love with a beautiful young 
woman considerably above his station, 
and nothing Captain Farrago could say 
swayed him from his illusion. In a final 
effort to bring Teague to his senses, Cap- 
tain Farrago told the girl’s brother what 
was happening. The brother, by a judi- 
cious and heavy application of a horse- 
whip, cured Teague of his matrimonial 
aspirations for the time being. 

Later in their wanderings the captain 
and Teague stopped overnight at the 
home of a widow who took a fancy to 
Teague. Teague, anxious to improve his 
lot, flattered the woman, and the two 
quickly decided to get married, much to 
Captain Farrago’s disgust. Only the cap- 
tain’s friendly warning to Teague that 
the widow might prove to be a witch or 
sorceress, so quickly had she won his af- 
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fection, turned the servant away from 
the probability of marriage. As it was, he 
was anxious to be gone, lest some spell 
be cast upon him. 

Shortly afterward Teague disappeared 
while he and Captain Farrago were in a 
city. All the captain’s efforts, including 
a visit to a house of prostitution, were in 
vain so far as locating Teague was con- 
cerned. At last the Irishman was discov- 
ered by the captain in a theater, where 
Teague was being used in place of a 
comedian who imitated the Irish. Teague 
was anxious to keep his place, until the 
theater manager gave him a cudgeling 
for paying attentions to the manager’s 
mistress. 

Captain Farrago determined to make 
something better of his servant while 
they were in the city. Dressing him 
smartly and impressing on him some 
semblance of manners improved Teague 
so much that the Irishman was given the 
post of exciseman in the customs service. 
Having lost Teague,. Captain Farrago 
found himself a new servant, a Scot 
named Duncan Ferguson, who had re- 
cently arrived in America. 

Teague, acting as an excise officer, was 
badly treated by the populace, who tarred 
and feathered him when he tried to col- 
lect duties in outlying towns. He re- 
turned hastily to Captain Farrago. Then 
the captain, upon the advice of a French 
friend, sent Teague to France. Arriving 


in France, Teague was taken up as a 
great common citizen, since there was 
no taint of the nobility about him. But 
Teague soon tired of France and te- 
turned to Captain Farrago’s employ in 
America. Accompanied by his servant, 
the captain once again began his travels 
to observe human nature. 

One day the captain arrived at a town 
where there was considerable discussion 
over the local newspaper. The citizens, 
dissatisfied with the editor, decided to let 
Teague write the editorials. When he 
proved unsatisfactory and was quickly 
dismissed, the town was glad to have the 
original editor return. Shortly afterward, 
with the captain’s help, Teague wrote 
his memoirs. So successful was the vol- 
ume that Teague was suggested for the 
professorship of rhetoric at the local col- 
lege. Only the outrage of the faculty 
kept the plan from going through. 

Teague’s adventures finally proved too 
much for the Pennsylvania village, and 
so the captain, accompanied by Teague 
and a retinue of hangers-on, moved west- 
ward. Because of his learning and good 
sense, Captain Farrago soon became goy- 
ernor of a new territory, which he at- 
tempted to set to rights according to 
Greek and Roman tradition. Thus ended 
his travels, for he now found himself in 
such a position of responsibility that he 
had to cease his aimless wanderings in 
favor of a settled life. 


A MODERN INSTANCE 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: William Dean Howells (1837-1920) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale; New England 
First published: 1882 
Principal characters: 


Marcta GaxtorD, a small-town girl 
Sourre Gayiorp, her father 
Bartiey Hussarp, her husband 


ATHERTON, a Boston lawyer 


Ben Hattecs, a moral man 


Kinney, a vagabond 
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Critique: 

William Dean Howells had a long and 
distinguished career, and he was the 
author of nearly seventy books and count- 
less shorter pieces. In his time his reputa- 
tion as a man of letters was high. 
Although modern criticism places less 
value upon his work, A Modern Instance 
is representative of his restrained realism 
and still widely read for its sympathetic 
analysis of human character. 


The Story: 

In the little town of Equity, in north- 
ern New England, Bartley Hubbard was 
an up-and-coming young man. An orphan 
whose life had so far been one of great 
promise, he had a free and easy way about 
him and a ready tongue that made him a 
general favorite. Squire Ga lord was well 

leased with his work as editor of the vil- 
— paper, the Free Press, but not so well 
pleased when Bartley became engaged to 
Marcia Gaylord, the squire’s only daugh- 
ter. 

One afternoon Bartley and Marcia 
went for a sleigh ride. In a swamp they 
met another cutter which overturned in 
deep snow while trying to pass them on 
the narrow trail. The women in the over- 
turned vehicle were Mrs. Morrison and 
her daughter Hannah, who worked in 
the office of the Free Press. Bartley 
jumped out to help them. Mrs. Morrison 
got into the cutter by herself. Bec-use 
Bartley lifted Hannah Morrison to her 
place, Marcia was angry enough to pre- 
cipitate their first quarrel. 

Hannah was the daughter of the town 
drunkard. Young Bartley encouraged her 
greatly, thinking to improve the quality 
of her work, but she interpreted his in- 
terest as love. Her father called on 
Bartley one morning, drunk as usual, and 
asked Bartley’s intentions toward his 
daughter. The young editor was so vexed 
and infuriated that he ejected Hannah’s 
father bodily. His foreman, Henry Bird, 
in his turn accused Bartley of stealing 
Hannah’s affections. When he hit Bartley 


in the face, the latter retaliated with an 
open-handed slap. Henry-fell, suffering a 
concussion when his head hit the floor. 

The scandal was immense. Squire Gay- 
lord took a legal view of the possibility 
that Bird might die. Marcia took the 
fight as proof of an affair between Bartley 
and Hannah and broke their engagement. 
Bartley resigned his job, even though Bird 
soon recovered. Bartley went to stay with 
Kinney, a crackerbox philosopher who 
cooked in a nearby logging camp. 

At the camp Willett, the owner, came 
to visit with a fashionable party. Mrs. 
Macallister, one of the guests, flirted 
with Bartley, and he tried to curry favor 
by poking fun at the quaint Kinney. That 
same night Bartley and Kinney parted in 
anger, and the young man walked back 
to town. 

After selling his horse and cutter, 
Bartley went to the station to catch the 
Boston train. Marcia caught up with him 
at the depot. Asking his forgiveness, she 
begged him to take her back. They were 
married that same day and left for Boston 
together. 

In the city Bartley went to work. He 
turned his visit to the logging camp into a 
feature article which he sold for twenty- 
five dollars. That was the start of his 
fairly comfortable, although uncertain, 
income as a free-lance writer. Marcia and 
he could afford only one room, but they 
were happy together. Marcia’s father, 
Squire Gaylord, came to see her once, to 
make certain she was married. He refused 
to meet her husband again. 

About the time Marcia learned that 
she was pregnant, Bartley was offered a 
job as managing editor of Events, whose 
publisher was a shrewd, unprincipled 
man named Witherby. With a regular 
salary at last, Bartley moved his wife into 
a private house. 

In college Bartley had known Ben Hal- 
leck, a member of one of Boston’s older 
families. Marcia knew no one at all, 
and she often wondered why Bartley 
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did not resume his acquaintance with 
the Hallecks. Now that Bartley had 
a better job, he did call on the Hal- 
lecks, and they at once befriended the 
Hubbards. Through them the young 
couple also got acquainted with Mr. 
Atherton, a conservative lawyer. Halleck 
cared no more for Bartley than he ever 
had, but he was sorry for trusting Marcia, 
saddled with a shallow husband. After 
the birth of her child Flavia, Marcia saw 
less and less of Bartley, who spent many 
of his evenings away from home. 

Witherby offered to sell some stock in 
the newspaper. For this deal Bartley bor- 
rowed fifteen hundred dollars from Hal- 
leck. Before long he had assumed a 
prosperous air, and his drinking added 
greatly to his girth. After a quarrel with 
Marcia, one night, he stayed out late and 
became quite drunk. Halleck saw him on 
the street and rescued him from a police- 
man. When Halleck took the drunken 
man back to Marcia, his pity for the poor 
wife increased. . 

Kinney, visiting the Hubbards, enter- 
tained Bartley and another newspaper- 
man with stories of his picturesque life. 
After he left, Bartley wrote up the tales 
and sold them to another paper without 
Kinney’s permission. Witherby was upset 
at seeing Bartley’s work in a rival news- 
paper, and when he learned that his 
managing editor had written the article in 
violation of ethical considerations he dis- 
missed Bartley. 

Bartley returned to free lancing. Hal- 
leck was absent from the city; hence 
Bartley could not repay the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. He intended to do so, but he 
gambled with the money and before long 
lost several hundred dollars. Atherton 


and Halleck were confirmed in their sus- 
picions of Bartley’s moral weakness. 

Marcia, returning from the Halleck 
house one evening, saw a drunken woman 
on the street. To her surprise she recog- 
nized Hannah Morrison. When she tried 
to talk with Hannah, the latter insisted 
that Bartley was to blame for her present 
status in life. Suspecting and believing 
the worst of Bartley, Marcia rushed home 
and accused him of having seduced Han- 
nah. During the ensuing quarrel they 
separated, and Bartley took a. train for 
Cleveland. 

On the train Bartley’s wallet was 
stolen; in consequence he was unable to 
send money back to Halleck. In Boston, 
Marcia regretted her hasty conclusions 
and stayed on at their house awaiting her 
husband’s return. When creditors began 
to hound her, she enlisted Atherton’s 
sympathetic aid. He and Halleck con- 
tinued to look after the deserted wife. In 
time she thought of Bartley as dead, and 
Halleck wondered when he would be free 
to speak to her of his love. 

By chance a western newspaper came 
into Halleck’s hands, a paper in which 
Bartley had given notice of suit for di- 
vorce. Marcia, her small daughter, Squire 
Gaylord, and Halleck took a train to 
Indiana to contest the suit. They arrived 
in time to. have the divorce set aside, but 
during the trial Marcia’s father had a 
stroke from which he never recovered. 
After the trial Bartley drifted farther west 
and became the editor of a weekly paper 
in Whited Sepulchre, Arizona. He was 
shot there by a citizen of the town. When 
Bartley’s death was reported, Halleck 
wondered whether morally. he was free to 
ask Marcia to marry him. 


A MODERN MIDAS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Maurus Jékai (1825-1904) 
Type of plot: Philosophical romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Hungary 

First published: 1872 
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Principal characters: 


MicHart Timar, a modern Midas 
At TscHorpapscut (Eururyn Trieauiss), a Turkish political 


refugee 
Timea, his daughter 


‘THERESE, a trader on No Man’s Land 


Naomt, her daughter 


ArTHaNas BrasowITscu, a prosperous Hungarian trader 


ATHALIE, his daughter 


LizuTeNnant Imre Karscuuxka, betrothed to Athalie 


Critique: 

The name of Maurus Jékai is insep- 
arably connected with the course of Hun- 
garian history in the nineteenth ee 
He began his career as a writer largely 
through patriotic motives, and at one 
time he was exiled because his books 
were so highly regarded in the revolution- 
ary circles of Hungarian Youth. Later he 
served as a member of the Hungarian 
Parliament and in the House of Mag- 
nates. Although Hungarian has never 
been a popular literary language, Jékai’s 
works were widely read and translated 
into many languages during his lifetime. 
Influenced chiefly by the romantic writ- 
ers of England and France, he excelled 
in the field of the imaginative romance, 
one which depended for its effect upon a 
wealth of incident and character, an in- 
volved plot mingling the ideal and the 
fantastic, and an idyllic, pastoral atmos- 
phere. A Modern Midas, the work of a 
master of storytelling and romantic at- 


mosphere, is typical of Jékai at his best. 


The Story: 


In the season of autumn gales a man 
calling himself Euthryn Trikaliss and his 
young daughter Timéa took passage up 
the Danube on the Saint Barbara, a cargo 
boat owned by Athanas Brasowitsch, 
the wealthy merchant of Komorn, in 
Hungary. Although Trikaliss posed as a 
Greek trader, proprietor of the cargo of 
grain carried by the vessel, the crew felt 
that there was some mystery about him 
and his lovely daughter, a suspicion con- 
firmed when a Turkish gunboat was 
sighted in pursuit. By quick wit and 
daring, Michael 'Timar, supercargo of the 


Saint Barbara, outwitted the pursuing 
brigantine, brought the craft safely 
through the perilous rocks of the Iron 
Gate, and anchored it near an unnamed 
island on the left bank of the river. 

Seeing signs of habitation on the is- 
land, Michael went ashore in hopes of 
buying fresh provisions for the Saint 
Barbara. In the midst of several acres of 
cultivated ground lived a woman who 
gave her name only as Thérése and her 
daughter Naomi. Thérése agreed to sup- 
ply fruits, flour, kids, and cheese, but re- 
fused to take any money in return. She 
and her daughter, she explained, lived by 
barter, trading with farmers and smug- 
glers of the district. When Michael re- 
turned to the boat for grain to offer in ex- 
change for Thérése’s goods, he brought 
Timéa and her father ashore with him. 

During their overnight stay on the is- 
land another visitor, apparently an un- 
welcome one, appeared. He was Theo- 
dore Kristyan, who announced himself 
as Naomi’s betrothed. That night Michael 
heard Kristyan demanding money of 
Thérése and threatening to report the 
existence of the island to the Turkish 
government if she refused. Since she had 
no money to give him, he took a bracelet 
which had been Timéa’s present to 
Naomi. 

The next morning, after Kristyan’s de- 
parture, Thérése told Michael her story. 
Twelve years before her husband had 
endorsed the older Kristyan’s note to 
Athanas Brasowitsch. Defaulting, the 
older Kristyan had run away, and Thé- 
rése’s husband had been ruined when he 
was forced to satisfy Brasowitsch’s claims 
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on his property. The unfortunate man 
committed suicide. Penniless, the widow 
had found a refuge for herself and her 
child on the island which she called No 
Man’s Land. There they lived happily, 
persecuted only by the infrequent visits 
of Theodore Kristyan, to whom Naomi 
had been betrothed before his father’s 
disgrace and her own father’s death. 

Euthryn Trikaliss seemed despondent 
when the Saint Barbara resumed the voy- 
age up the river. That night the passen- 
ger called Michael to his cabin. After tell- 
ing that he had taken a fatal dose of 
poison, he confided that he was not a 
Greek trader but Ali Tschorbadschi, a 
Turkish government official fleeing in dis- 
grace from the sultan’s wrath. Having 
recognized Kristyan as a spy of the sul- 
tan, he knew that the informer would 
hurry ahead to carry the news of Ali’s 
coming, and he preferred death to cap- 
ture. He asked Michael to take Timéa 
to Brasowitsch, a distant kinsman. Then, 
muttering some strange words about a 
red crescent, he died. 

Ali was buried in the river. His fears 
proved correct. At Panscova Turkish of- 
ficials came aboard the boat and de- 
manded the person of Ali Tschorbadschi, 
but after Michael had reported the cir- 
cumstances of his passenger’s death and 
burial the Saint Barbara was allowed to 
proceed. Another disaster was to follow. 
Not far from Komorn the boat struck a 
snag and sank. Only at the risk of his 
own life was Michael able to save a small 
casket containing the thousand ducats 
which Ali had entrusted to him as pro- 
vision for Timéa’s future. 

Brasowitsch was furious when he heard 
that his ship had foundered with its val- 
uable cargo of grain, and he had only a 
surly welcome for Timéa, who was still 
dazed by grief over her father’s death, 
He and his vulgar wife having agreed 
that the orphan was to become a servant 
in their household, he paid no attention 
to Michael’s suggestion that the grain 
be salvaged for Timéa’s sake. He did, 


however, give Michael power of attorney 
to dispose of the cargo. 

Among Michael’s friends was Lieuten- 
ant Imre Katschuka, betrothed to Athalie, 
Brasewitsch’s daughter. The officer in- 
formed Michael that army maneuvers 
were to be staged near Komorn, and he 
suggested that the sunken grain could be 
used to make bread for the troops. Acting 
on information supplied by Katschuka, 
Michael underbid Brasowitsch on the 
bread contract for the army and later, 
having purchased the cargo cheaply at a 
public auction, he proceeded to salvage 
the grain from the Saint Barbara. During 
the operations he found one sack marked 
with a red crescent instead of a black 
wheel. Opening the bag in private, he 
found in it a fortune in gold and jewels. 
This, then, was Timéa’s real fortune, 
which he had bought at auction for ten 
thousand gulden. 

Michael’s first impulse was to take the 
fortune to Brasowitsch, as Timéa’s guardi- 
an. His second was to keep the treasure 
and eventually provide for Timéa with- 
out allowing Brasowitsch to profit by 
using it in his own speculations. Having 
decided on the second course, he began 
a series of operations which soon made 
him the great man of the region. After 
disproving Brasowitsch’s charges of brib- 
ery over the bread contract he offered 
the government a generous rental for the 
vacant Levetinczy estate. As Baron Mi- 
chael Timar von Levetinczy he planted 
and bought and sold so shrewdly and 
successfully that he became known 
throughout all Hungary as a modem 
Midas. 

Meanwhile he continued to. visit the 
Brasowitsch household, where Timéa 
was ridiculed and humiliated by Braso- 
witsch’s spiteful wife and arrogant daugh- 
ter. Their cruelest jest was to let the poor 
child believe that she was the bride in- 
tended for Katschuka, with whom she 
had innocently fallen in love. The ap- 
proaching wedding gave Michael an op- 
portunity to plot Brasowitsch’s ruin. Be- 
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cause Katschuka refused to marry Athalie 
without a dowry of one hundred thou- 
sand gulden, Brasowitsch, acting on hints 
supplied by Michael, mortgaged all his 
possessions to buy land where it was ru- 
mored the government intended to build 
a new fort. The merchant’s intention 
was to resell the ground to the govern- 
ment at a high price. But on the day of 
the wedding the officials informed him 
that the fort was to be built on other 
Jands owned by Michael. Brasowitsch 
had a stroke and died. Katschuka refused 
to go through with the wedding. 

When the house and furnishings of 
dead Brasowitsch were sold at auction, 
Michael bought the property and pre- 
sented it to Timéa with his offer for her 
hand. He was overjoyed when she accept- 
ed, for he believed that he was returning 
to her at last all that was hers by right. 
One stipulation Timéa made was that 
Athalie and her mother were to occupy 
the house as before. Michael reluctantly 
agreed to the request. 

But the marriage proved unhappy. 
Timéa, although grateful to her husband, 
was still in love with Katschuka, and he 
with her. Ungrateful Athalie, hating all 
three, informed Michael of the true state 
of affairs and so added to his wretched- 
ness. Wanting Timéa’s love more than 
anything else, he tried in every way, 
but unsuccessfully, to win her unasked 
affection. Timéa was a faithful and 4uti- 
ful wife, but no more. 

During a visit to the Levetinczy estate 
Michael had a sudden impulse to return 
to No Man’s Land, which he had secretly 
secured for Thérése and Naomi. During 
his visit Kristyan appeared and ordered 
Thérése to sign a contract which would 
have stripped the island of its valuable 
timber. To silence his threats, Michael 
informed him that he had secured from 
the Turkish and Hungarian governments 
a deed giving the rental of the island to 
the present colonists for ninety-nine years. 
When Michael left the island Kristyan 
tried to shoot him. Forgiving the act, 
Michael offered Kristyan an opportunity 


to make an honest living by acting as his 
South American agent in a new project, 
the shipment of Hungarian flour to 
Brazil. 

The next spring Michael returned to 
No Man’s Land. When Naomi frankly 
offered him her love, he accepted it with- 
out telling her that he was wealthy and 
already married. He returned to his home 
in the fall, to learn that Timéa had man- 
aged his enterprises during his absence 
and added greatly to his wealth. On his 
return to the island the next year he 
found that Naomi had borne his child, 
a boy named Dodi. Their grief was great 
when the baby died. Michael himself al- 
most succumbed to fever. He was sad 
when the time came for him to leave 
the island in the fall, but he rejoiced to 
find another Dodi in the cradle when he 
returned the next year. 

At last Michael decided that he could 
bear his double life no longer. For a time 
he thought of committing suicide and 
willing all his possessions to Timéa, but 
he found it impossible to contemplate 
giving up forever his idyllic life with 
Naomi. While he was trying to find a 
way out of his dilemma he went to in- 
spect one of his fishing enterprises. There 
Kristyan arrived to accuse him of theft. 
Kristyan, having abused Michael's trust, 
had been sent to the galleys in Brazil 
and from his father, a fellow prisoner, 
he had heard the full story of Tschorbad- 
schi’s activities. Suspecting the source of 
Michael’s wealth, he had returned to de- 
nounce his benefactor. He offered to hold 
his tongue, however, if Michael would 
give up No Man’s Land and Naomi. 
While the two men talked, Kristyan, 
scoffing at all promises of great wealth 
for himself, took off his own ragged cloth- 
ing and put on a suit belonging to Mi- 
chael. Then he started off across a frozen 
lake to make his accusations. Michael 
followed with the intention of drowning 
himself. As he approached a crack in the 
ice he saw Kristyan’s floating body. The 
knave had accidentally fallen in and had 
drowned. 
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The body found at the time of the 
spring thaws was identified as Michael's 
because of the suit the dead man wore 
and a purse in one of the pockets. Every- 
one mourned the death of the great 
Baron Levetinczy, who was honored by 
an impressive state funeral. After a prop- 
er period of mourning Timéa married 
Katschuka. Jealous Athalie went to prison 
after an attempt to kill Timéa on her 


wedding day. And on No Man’s Land, 
surrounded by three generations of their 
descendants, Michael and Naomi lived to 
a contented and peaceful old age. All 
trade “of the colony was carried on by 
barter. Wise old Michael would never 
allow money, the breeder of selfishness, 
misery, and crime, to be used or kept on 
the island where he ruled as a beloved 
patriarch. 


THE MONK 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775-1818) 


Type of plot: Gothic romance 

Time of plot: The Spanish Inquisition 
Locale: Madrid, Spain 

First published: 1795 


Principal characters: 


Fatuer Amerosio, the monk 
Martitpa (Rosario), his evil mistress 
Lorenzo pz Meprna, a young nobleman 


Acngs, his sister 


ANTONIA, a virtuous maiden 


Exvma, her mother 


Tue Marouis RAYMOND DE LAS CISTERNAS, a wealthy relative of Elvira 
Mortuer Sr. Acatua, prioress of St. Clare Convent 
VinciniA DE ViLta Franeoa, a beautiful heiress 


Critique: 

Although not widely read _ today, 
Ambrosio, Or, The Monk won instant 
fame for its twenty-year-old author when 
it was first published, and it was one of the 
most popular books of its day. An excellent 
example of Gothic horror, the book is by 
modern standards fantastic, crude, and 
stilted. Lewis, attacked by many for his 
immorality, was praised by others for his 
honesty and his vividness of description. 
The story is pure romance, filled with 
mystery and terror. The book is important 
because its plot was the forerunner of later 
novels of mystery and romance. 


The Story: 

Whenever Father Ambrosio talked in 
the church, all Madrid went to hear him. 
He was the most learned, the most 
virtuous, the most admired monk in the 
city. Such was his own purity that he 
would tolerate no sin in others, and he 


berated the worshipers viciously. In the 
audience one day was a young girl named 
Antonia. The girl and her mother had 
come to Madrid to seek the financial aid of 
their relative, the Marquis Raymond de 
las Cisternas. At the church Antonia met 
Lorenzo de Medina, a wealthy young 
nobleman who, charmed by her sweet- 
ness, promised to petition Raymond in her 
behalf, Before he left the church, Lorenzo 
saw Raymond and learned that he was the 
man who had supposedly spurned Loren- 
zo’s sister Agnes and caused the heart- 
broken girl to enter the convent of St. 
Clare. Lorenzo challenged his former 
friend, but Raymond begged him to heat 
the story and then make his judgment. 
The marquis did not know the fate at 
that moment befalling Agnes. Father 
Ambrosio had intercepted a note written 
to Agnes by Raymond, acknowledging 
that the child she would soon bear was his 
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and laying plans for her escape from the 
convent. Ambrosio summoned Mother St. 
Agatha, the prioress, and Agnes was car- 
ried away to torture and probable death. 
The young girl begged Ambrosio for mer- 
cy, but he was cold to her pleas. Then she 
cursed him, calling on him to remember 
her when he himself yielded to temptation. 
Ambrosio was to remember Agnes’ 
words when he yielded to the passions of 
Matilda, an evil woman who had dis- 
guised herself as a novice at the monastery 
and who was known to the monks as 
Rosario. Ambrosio struggled with his con- 
science, but his lust overcame him and he 
surrendered himself completely to Ma- 
tilda. He could not Jet the monks learn 
that a woman was in the monastery, how- 
ever, for then he would be exiled and 
reviled by all who now honored him. 
After hearing Raymond’s story, Lorenzo 
forgave his friend for his supposed be- 
trayal of Agnes. Agnes, persuaded by un- 
scrupulous relatives that Raymond had 
deserted her, had in her sorrow entered 
the convent of St. Clare. Raymond found 
her there and by bribing the gatekeeper 
managed to see her each night. When she 
found that she was to have his child, she 
sent a note to him, and it was his note, in 
reply, planning the escape and their sub- 
sequent marriage, that Ambrosio had in- 
tercepted. Neither of them aware of the 
fate that had befallen her, Lorenzo joined 
with Raymon in the plan to rescue Agnes, 
Before the proposed rescue, Lorenzo 
paid court to Antonia, but her mother 
Elvira, fearing that his family would not 
permit his union with a girl without noble 
family or fortune, begged him not to call 
again until he should secure his family’s 
permission to marry Antonia. He was un- 
able to consult his family until after his 
sister's rescue. When Agnes did not ap- 
pear at the appointed time, Lorenzo went 
to the convent and demanded to see her. 
For several days Mother St. Agatha told 
him that Agnes was too ill to receive him. 
When he insisted, the prioress told him 
the girl had died while delivering a still- 
born child. Wild with anger, I orenzo and 


Raymond swore vengeance on the prior- 
ess. Raymond would not believe his be- 
loved really dead. 

In the meantime Ambrosio, satiated by 
his lust, learned to his horror that Matilda 
worked magic and consorted with the 
devil. Although his desire for Matilda was 
gone, his passion for women was still 
great and he turned his attention toward 
Antonia, who had come to beg him to go 
to her sick mother. The innocent girl did 
not suspect his intentions, but her mother 
did. Elvira came upon them once when 
the monk was attempting to ravish An- 
tonia, but the girl was so innocent that 
she did not understand the monk’s ac- 
tions. Matilda came to his aid and cast 
a spell so that he could ravish Antonia as 
she slept. The plan would have succeeded 
if Elvira had not come into the room. 
When Elvira tried to call out for help, 
Ambrosio strangled her to death. 

Raymond became ill after learning of 
Agnes’ fate. Lorenzo, learning from an- 
other nun that Mother St. Agatha had 
murdered Agnes, laid plans to have the 
prioress seized. Ambrosio, meanwhile, had 
not given up his plan to possesss Antonia. 
With the aid of a magic potion mixed by 
Matilda, he took the girl to a dungeon 
in the monastery and there ravished her. 
Immediately afterward he was penitent 
and begged her forgiveness, but she would 
not hear his pleas and tried to escape from 
him. Fearing her escape, he plunged a 
dagger into her heart. She lived only long 
enough to die in the arms of Lorenzo, who 
had suddenly appeared upon the scene. 

Lorenzo had obtained from the cardinal 
an order to arrest Mother St. Clare and to 
have her tried for the murder of Agnes. 
News of the arrest turned the fury of 
the mob against the prioress and she and 
several of the other nuns were killed by 
the crowd. While the mob stormed the 
convent, Lorenzo was led by screams for 
help into the cellar of the convent. There 
in the darkness he found a pitiful figure 
clutching a baby, The woman’s ravings 
were almost insensible, and she was all 
but dead of starvation. Lorenzo sent her to 
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the home of Virginia de Villa Franca, a 
beautiful heiress. Searching the rest of the 
crypt, he came upon dying Antonia. 

Ambrosio and Matilda were arrested by 
the Inquisition. Lorenzo and Raymond 
learned that the pitiful woman they had 
saved from death was Agnes, who had 
been imprisoned and starved by the prior- 
ess. The love of Raymond and the kind 
ministering of Virginia restored her to 
health, and she and Raymond were mar- 
ried. Lorenzo for a long time lay ill of 
grief for his lost Antonia, but at last the 
kindness of Virginia healed his spirit, and 
those two were married also. 

The Inquisitors tortured Matilda and 
Ambrosio to make them confess their 
crimes and their sorcery. Matilda con- 
fessed and was condemned to death by 
fire. Ambrosio, refusing to confess, was to 


be tortured again the following day. That 


night Matilda came to his cell a free 
woman. The devil had released her and 
she begged the monk to give his soul to 
Lucifer and thus escape death. The monk 
wrestled with his conscience until his fear 
of the torture overcame his fears of hell, 
and he sold his soul to the devil. 

His freedom was short-lived. Lucifer 
took him through the sky to a high preci- 
a There he taunted him with the 

nowledge that he would have been re- 
leased by the Inquisition had he been true 
to his faith. The monk heard also that 
through the accident of a mixed-up family 
relationship Antonia was his own sister 
and Elvira his mother. Ambrosio himself 
was to die. The devil had promised him 
only release from prison in exchange for 
his soul—not freedom. Lucifer held the 
monk high in the heavens, then dashed 
him to death on the rocks below. 


MONSIEUR LECOQ 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Emile Gaboriau (1835-1873) 
Type of plot: Mystery romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 

First published: 1869 


Principal characters: 


M. Lxcog, a young detective 
Fatuer AzsintHe, an old detective 
M. v’Escorvat, an examining judge 
M. SzecmuLteR, another judge 


May, a suspect 


TaBaRET, a consulting detective 


Critique: 

Monsieur Lecoq is of special interest 
to detective story fans. In this novel we 
find an exciting incident in the early 
career of the greatest of French detec- 
tives in fiction, The exposition of the 
methods and persistence of Lecoq is 
painstakingly detailed, and we see in 
embryo the future pride of the French 
Sureté. The novel is better in some re- 
spects than much of Gaboriau’s work be- 
cause there is not such an abundance of 
the melodramatic and the theatrical. But 
the inconclusive ending and the problem 


left in the air may prove a disappointment 
to readers familiar with the well-plotted 
detective story of modern times. 


The Story: 

A party of police agents left the Bar 
riére d’Italie to make their nightly rounds 
in a tough, sparsely settled district in- 
habited by thugs and cheap crooks. In 
that precinct the police were careful al- 
ways to go in groups. Their leader was 
old Gevrol, an unimaginative, fearless 
inspector. 
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About a hundred yards from Mother 
Chupin’s wineshop they heard some loud 
cries, and the whole party rushed for- 
ward over the rough ground. The house 
was closed up tight; only bands of light 
through the shutters gave evidence of 
life within. One eager young officer 
climbed up on a box to peer through the 
shutters, and his evident horror at what 
he saw caused the officers to hasten their 
attempt to break into the house. 

At Gevrol’s order two men battered 
down the door. Inside on the mud floor 
were three bodies, two men dead and 
one wounded. Swaying on his feet was 
a stocky man with a revolver in his hand. 
On the stair hysterical Mother Chupin 
hid her face in her apron. One agent 
seized the murderer and disarmed him, 
while another man knelt beside the 
wounded victim, who was clothed in a 
soldier’s uniform. Murmuring that he 
had received his just deserts, the man 
died. 

Gevrol, diagnosing the affair as a 
drunken brawl, was pleased that the mur- 
derer had been so quickly caught. But 
the young officer who had peered through 
the shutters expressed doubts about the 
case. Gevrol patronizingly asked him if 
he suspected some mystery. When the 
young man said he did, Gevrol told him 
he could stay with the bodies until morn- 
ing and investigate to his heart’s content. 

After the doctors had gone and a wag- 
on had taken away the accused murderer 
and Mother Chupin, the young man 
stayed behind with a stolid, seasoned 
companion, grizzled Father Absinthe. 
The young detective was Lecoq, who, 
after drifting from one job to another for 
several years, had decided to join the 
police force. With Father Absinthe to 
help him, he eagerly looked around the 
house. 

His first find was an earring, half buried 
in the mud on the floor. It was a diamond 
earring, jewelry too expensive to be found 
in Mother Chupin’s establishment. En- 
couraged, Lecoq went outside. There was 
enough snow on the ground for him to 


reconstruct some of the happenings prior 
to the murders. Two women, one young 
and one older, had come to the house. 
They had been running when they left. 
A man had met them outside the gar- 
den and had led them to a cab. There 
the traces were lost. Lecoq remembered 
also what the suspect had said when he 
was captured, “Lost! It is the Prussians 
who are coming!” Only a man who knew 
Napoleonic history would have used that 
allusion. He evidently had been expect- 
ing someone to return and help him. 

Lecoq presented his lucid report to the 
examining judge in the morning. M. 
d’Escorval was greatly impressed with 
Lecoq’s report. In spite of Gevrol’s in- 
sistence that the case was merely a wine- 
shop brawl, M. d’Escorval agreed with 
Lecoq and prepared to look fully into the 
affair. Disgruntled and jealous, Gevrol 
ever afterward was Lecoq’s enemy. 

As soon as the preliminaries were over, 
Lecoq hurried to the police station to 
attend the examination of the prisoner- 
To his disappointment, M. d’Escorval 
brusquely ordered him to wait in the cor- 
tidor. Lecoq overheard enough of the ex- 
amination to realize that the judge 
seemed unwell or upset. He asked aly 
a very few routine questions, and the 
prisoner’s answers were almost nonsensi- 
cal. In a very short time the judge hur- 
ried out and drove rapidly away. 

Lecoq was curious. Looking into the 
prisoner's cell, he surprised the man in 
the act of strangling himself. Lecoq re- 
moved the band from the prisoner’s throat 
just in time. Continuing his investiga- 
tion, he learned that the night before, 
after the murders, a drunken man had 
created a disturbance outside the jail. He 
was locked up for the night, in the same 
cell with the murderer. In the morning 
the police let him go. From the descrip- 
tion, Lecoq believed him the accomplice, 
the man who had waited outside the wine- 
ae and helped the two women to their 
cab. 

The next morning Lecog had a fresh 
disappointment. M. d’Escorval fell and 
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broke his leg while descending from his 
carriage. There was more delay while a 
new judge was assigned to the examina- 
tion. The new examiner, M. Segmuller, 
listened attentively to Lecoq’s analysis 
and agreed that there was a mystery be- 
hind the case. At last the prisoner was 
brought in for formal examination. 

The murderer, giving his name as 
May, irritatingly insisted he had no given 
name. He said he was a circus performer, 
and he gave convincing imitations of a 
barker in French, English, and German. 
His story was that he had been attacked 
by the three men, and had shot them in 
self-defense. May was returned to his 
cell and Lecoq continued his patient in- 
vestigation. 

The quest for the murderer's identity 
was a long hunt. Lecoq and Father Ab- 
sinthe, working for weeks on fruitless 
clues, were never successful in tracin 
the diamond earring. They found the ca 
that had picked up two women at the 
scene of the crime, but the women had 
left the cab at an apartment house, gone 
into the courtyard, and disappeared 
through a back door. 

So it went with all clues. A visitor 
came to see the prisoner and showed a 
pass issued to a relative of Mother Chu- 
pin. Father Absinthe tried to trail the 
visitor but lost him. Lecoq learned of the 
visit later. He was sure the man was the 
drunk who had been locked up with the 
murderer that first night, the man whose 
general build Lecoq had reconstructed 


From the footprints in the snow. Then, 
by spending six days hidden in the gar- 
ret above May’s cell, Lecoq learned that 
the prisoner received cipher notes from 
the outside rolled in bits of bread. Lecog 
even suspected Gevrol of helping May, 
but he could prove nothing. 

In despair Lecoq pulled the old trick 
of letting the prisoner escape; then he 
followed him closely. May joined his ac- 
complice outside a high wall. Leco 
watched while the accomplice Reed 
May over the wall into the garden of the 
Duke of Sairmeuse. The accomplice was 
captured, but no trace of May could be 
found, although Lecoq searched the 
duke’s house thoroughly. He learned noth- 
ing from May’s accomplice, an ex-convict. 

As a last resort Lecoq consulted old 
Tabaret, the oracle of the force. The 
sage listened eagerly. Then he explained 
logically Lecoq’s errors. M. d’Escorval 
had conveniently broken his leg because 
he knew who the prisoner was and did 
not dare prosecute him. Lecoq could not 
find May in the Duke of Sairmeuse’s 
house because May was the duke. 

Lecoq had to agree; an obscure de- 
tective could do nothing against a duke 
who undoubtedly was engaged in some 
mysterious intrigue. If he persisted in 
trying to arrest so great a noble, Lecoq 
himself would be convicted as a mad- 
man. Lecoq gave up the case, but he was 
determined that sooner or later he would 
get to the bottom of the whole affair. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883) 
Type of plot: Realistic comedy 

Time of plot: The 1840’s 

Locale: Russia 

First presented: 1850 


Principal characters: 


Arxapy Istayev, a wealthy landowner 
Naratya (Narasua), his wife 


Konya, their son 
Vena, Natalya’s ward 
LizaveTa, a companion 
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Raxrrtn, a family friend 
BELYAYEV, 2 young tutor 
SHPIGELSKY, a doctor 


Critique: 

This play is comedy barbed with psy- 
chological realism and social satire. Tur- 
genev has presented a timeless interlude 
with a little Russian coloring, for the 
kind of atmosphere found in Chekhov’s 
work is only lightly sketched in. The 
characters run a range from a near-cuck- 
olded husband to a buffoon doctor. The 
main action concerns the struggle be- 
tween Natalya, an older woman, and her 
young ward, Vera. The courtship of a 
Subs and the affairs of Lizaveta and 
the doctor are side actions. The play 
reads well, but it is a little long for mod- 
ern staging. 


The Story: 


In her drawing-room, Natalya, a 
twenty-nine-year-old wife and mother, 
was talking confidentially to her good 
friend Rakitin. She admitted that her 
husband Islayev had one fault: he went 
into things too enthusiastically. He was 
with his workmen constantly, and he 
himself demonstrated how they should 
do their work. Her complaint ended, she 
bade Rakitin go on reading The Count 
of Monte Cristo to her. She really had 
no interest in the book, but it was being 
discussed by her friends. 

It was read aloud in the big room, 
where a card game was in_ progress. 
Schaaf, the German tutor, had been win- 
ning until Lizaveta, companion to Is- 
Jayev’s mother, made a mistake; the Ger- 
man grumbled at her ineptness. The doc- 
tor, Shpigelsky, breezed in and, as was 
his wont, told a long, pointless story. He 
had really come to discuss privately with 
Natalya a friend of his who wished to 
marry Vera. Natalya, claiming that at 
seventeen Vera was too young, put off 
a definite answer. 


Kolya, Natalya’s little son, came run- 
ning up, full of news about Belyayev’s 
doings. Now the energetic young tutor, 
who had been there nearly a month, was 
making a kite. Vera, also coming from 
play, told how Belyayev could climb trees 
as nimbly as a squirrel. Islayev tried to 
induce Natalya and Rakitin to look over 
his new blowing machine, but only Ra- 
kitin was interested. 

As the room gradually cleared, Natalya 
had a chance to talk with Belyayev at 
some length. She complimented him on 
his good singing voice and asked about 
his family. She was touched to learn that 
his mother was dead and that he had 
a sister also named Natalya. In spite of 
her friendly attitude, Belyayev was nerv- 
ous and persisted in being formal and 
polite with her. 

In the garden Katya, the maid, was lis- 
tening to the butler’s proposal. She had 
some trouble in fending him off, and the 
arrival of Schaaf made matters a little 
more complicated. Schaaf archly sang a 
love song and tried to kiss her. She es- 
caped by running into a raspberry patch. 

Vera and Belyayev called her out after 
Schaaf left. They were working on the 
kite and, as they worked, they com- 
panionably shared Katya’s raspberries. 
Belyayev told Vera much of his past life, 
of his studies in Moscow, of his poverty. 
Vera described her loneliness without 
friends her own age. Interrupted by the 
arrival of Natalya and Rakitin, they 
slipped out of the garden. 

Natalya professed to Rakitin her un- 
easiness about Vera; the girl was very 
young and probably should not be so 
much alone with Belyayev. Rakitin be- 
gan to suspect what was happening. 
Natalya had always been so frank and 
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tender with him. Now she seemed preoc- 
cupied and talked distractedly. She even 
accused him of having a languid mind, 
and she no longer cared for his descrip- 
tions of nature. 

Rakitin sought out Belyayev to get 
better acquainted with him. He was 
troubled when he discovered that the 
young tutor hid such an engaging man- 
ner underneath his gawky exterior. Al- 
though Belyayev thought of Natalya only 
as an older woman and his employer, 
Rakitin sensed a possible rival. 

Shpigelsky brought Bolshintsov, a 
neighbor of forty, to the house and 
coached him carefully on what he was 
to say. Bolshintsov was shy with women, 
but, having decided to make an offer to 
Vera, he had enlisted the busybody doc- 
tor as an intermediary. If the match came 
off, Shpigelsky was to get three horses as 
his reward. 

When Natalya could not disguise her 
increasing coldness toward Rakitin, he 
accused her of being attracted to Belya- 
yev. Although she proclaimed that she 
still loved Rakitin, she could not deny 
the young tutor’s charms. Rakitin deli- 
cately hinted that she owed her love to 
her husband and suggested that both he 
and Belyayev should leave the house. 

With Vera, Natalya assumed a saat] 
air and told her of Bolshintsov’s proposal. 
She did not press the point too much 
after Vera laughed at the idea of marry- 
ing such a funny old man. Instead, with 
mature skill, she probed into her ward’s 
feelings and got her to confess her love 
for Belyayev. Her suspicions confirmed, 
she was torn between her inclinations as 
a woman and her duty as wife and 
guardian. 

Natalya, sending for Belyayev, warned 
him that Vera was quite immature and 
that it was easy for her to misinterpret 
friendship. When the young man finally 
understood that Vera was in love with 
him, he was amazed; he had no notions 
of love at all. He resigned his job and 
offered to leave the house immediately. 
Natalya, unable to bear his willingness 


to leave the house, asked him to defer 
his decision for a while. 

Meanwhile, Shpigelsky was impress- 
ing Lizaveta by diagnosing the ills and 
attitudes of members of the family. He 
reminded her that she would not want 
to remain a companion all her life; hence 
he would make her an offer of marriage. 
Lizaveta, adopting a coquetish manner, 
began a coy reply, but the doctor kept 
on talking. He insisted on telling her all 
his faults and the extent of his fortune, 
and then proved to her he was a fine fel- 
low because he had confessed his faults. 
Lizaveta promised to give him an answer 
the next day. To her surprise, Shpigelsky 
sang a peculiar song about a gray goat. 

Vera made an effort to save the situa- 
tion by telling Belyayev that she knew 
how Natalya had warned him of the girl’s 
love. Bitter over Natalya’s efforts to get 
her married off to Bolshintsov, she hoped 
that Belyayev would confess his love for 
her. The young man was unresponsive. 
Then Vera assured him that Natalya her- 
self was in love with him. 

When Natalya found them, Vera was 
openly reproachful. She accused her 
guardian of treating her as a child when 
she was a grown woman. Henceforth 
they would be equals and probably rivals. 
She left in an emotional state. When 
they were alone, Natalya confirmed that 
she was in love with Belyayev. Over- 
whelmed by her declaration, he could 
think only of going away. 

Islayev began to suspect that all was 
not well in his household, for he knew 
that Rakitin had been much in his wife’s 
company. Being a forthright man, he 
asked Rakitin outright if he were in love 
with Natalya. Rakitin admitted that he 
was, and he added that he was going 
away immediately. Islayev scarcely want- 
ed him to leave, but his departure did 
seem a good solution. Rakitin made no 
mention of Natalya’s infatuation for 
Belyayev. 

Vera told Shpigelsky that she would 
accept Bolshintsov’s offer because she 
could no longer remain under the same 
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roof with Natalya. Belyayev, not trust- 
ing himself to meet Natalya, sent a fare- 
well note by Vera. To Islayev, it seemed 
peculiar that so many people were leav- 


ing at once. Lizaveta also commented te 
Islayev’s mother that she too would be 
going away one of these days. 


THE MOTHER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Grazia Deledda (1872-1936) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Sardinia 

First published: 1920 


Principal characters: 
Paut, a priest 


Marra Mapparena, his mother 


Acngs, his sweetheart 


Critique: 

The Mother is a searching study of 
a human problem, the age-old conflict 
arising out of the struggle between au- 
thority and inclination. The scene, as in 
most of this writer’s work, is the island 
of Sardinia, with its poor peasants, its 
inbred superstitions, and its church-di- 
rected religion. The structure of the nov- 
el is compact in that the dramatic action 
covers only two days. The tragic ending 
is inevitable. The character of Maria 
Maddalena dominates the book, but Paul 
and Agnes become sympathetic creations. 
Grazia Deledda was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature in 1926. 


The Story: 


Maria Maddalena had been an orphan, 
brought up in drudgery by aunts. Part 
of her work was to bring flour from the 
mill. If there were no other customers, 
the old man who waited on her would 
follow her out and kiss her by force be- 
hind the bushes. His whiskers pricked 
her. When her aunts learned what was 
happening, they forbade the girl to go 
near the mill again. To their surprise, 
the old man came to the house one day 
and asked for Maria in marriage. 

Maria continued to live in her aunts’ 
house; her husband stayed at the mill. 


THE MOTHER by Grazia Deledda, Translated by Mary G. Steegmann. By 
lishers, The Macmillan Co. Copyright, 1923, by The Macmillan Co, 


Each day, when she visited him, he 
would steal flour and give it to her. Wid- 
owed shortly after she became pregnant, 
she supported her son by working as a 
servant. She refused to sully herself with 
the demanding servants and masters of 
the places in which she worked, for she 
wished to make her son a priest and she 
felt purity was required of her as well. 

When her son Paul went to the sem- 
inary, she worked there to be near him. 
The bishop often commanded Paul to 
seek out his sacrificing mother and kiss 
her hand. During vacation periods they 
sometimes went back to their native vil- 
lage. One summer Paul visited the town 
prostitute several times. He was fascinat- 
ed by her white skin; he thought it was 
so pale because her house was in constant 
shade. After that summer Paul threw off 
desires of the flesh and felt himself sanc- 
tified. 

His studies completed, Paul was as- 
signed to the remote village of Aar, a 
mountainous town where strong winds 
blew all the time. The mother was proud 
that her dreams were coming true as the 
population gathered in the square to meet 
the new priest. She settled down placidly 
in the presbytery to keep house for her 


son. 
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Aar had had no priest for some time. 
The former priest had been a drunkard 
and a gambler; some people said a sor- 
cerer. They had half-liked him, how- 
ever, and had never complained to the 
bishop because they were afraid of his 
magic. Prudently Maria had bars in the 
form of a cross put on the front door to 
ward off the evil eye, for it was common 
knowledge that the old priest had sworn 
to drive away any successor. But then, 
Maria was an ignorant woman. 

One night Maria was desperately 
afraid. For some time Paul had had a 
mirror in his room; he cleaned his nails 
and washed with scented soap. He even 
let his hair grow long and tried to comb 
it over his tonsure. She knew what was 
happening. Agnes was the only member 
of the family left in the big house; Paul 
had begun to visit her on his parish 
rounds. From the sounds in his bedroom, 
Paul was again getting ready to go out 
that night. 

Paul left hurriedly. Ashamed but des- 
perate, his mother followed after him. 
She saw him go to the side gate of the 
big house and disappear inside. Finding 
the gate locked, she circled the grounds; 
all the entrances were shut. She returned 
home to wait for Paul. 

Dozing as she waited, she thought the 
wicked old priest was sitting beside her, 
leering at her from his whiskered face. 
He drew off his socks and ordered her to 
mend them. Calmly enough, she asked 
him how she could mend socks for a dead 
man. The priest declared he was not 
dead; furthermore, he would drive them 
out of the village. When she called him 
wicked, he argued with her that God had 
put us on earth to enjoy ourselves. 

With a start she awoke looking about 
her for the socks. She thought she heard 
ghostly footfalls leaving the presbytery. 
Earlier she had considered denouncing 
Paul to the bishop. Not sure of his guilt, 
however, she resolved to face the prob- 
Jem at once. 

When Paul came in, he curtly told his 
mother that he had been calling on a sick 


person. Maria was determined, however, 
to leave the village, never to see him 
again unless he broke with Agnes. She 
wondered if her own son could be so 
selfish. that he could not see he was en- 
dangering Agnes’ soul as well as his own. 
In his chamber Paul fell into a troubled 
sleep after calling on God for help. 

In the morning his mother waked him 
early. Before he left his room he wrote a 
letter renouncing Agnes. With a pale 
face he gave it to his mother and told 
her to deliver it to the girl in person. 
After hearing confessions, he said mass. 
His sermon was cutting. The congrega- 
tion was growing smaller each day; only 
on Sunday were the pews filled. After- 
ward he learned that Agnes had received 
his letter. 

During the morning word came that 
King Nicodemus was dying. Nicodemus 
was a wild hunter who lived far up the 
mountain, where he had removed him- 
self so he could do no harm to man. His 
relatives had brought him into the vil- 
lage when he was far gone in sickness. 
Paul, with his server Antiochus, went to 
the hut to give the hunter extreme unc- 
tion. To their surprise, Nicodemus had 
disappeared. With his last strength he 
had left the hated village, to die in his 
own mountain cabin. 

Later a woman brought to Paul a lit- 
tle daughter who was having a tantrum. 
The mother thought the girl possessed of 
a demon, for it took force to get her into 
the presbytery. Humoring the supersti- 
tious mother, Paul read the parable of 
the Gadarene swine. As he read, the girl 
became quiet and receptive. Maria and 
the others were sure Paul had exorcised 
an evil spirit. 

The people of the village, believing 
him a miracle worker who could cast out 
demons, held a celebration for Paul. He 
was thankful when some of the merry- 
makers went home with him. He needed 
help that night to keep him from going 
to Agnes. 

Antiochus lingered after the rest of the 
company to remind Paul of a promise to 
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visit the boy’s mother. Antiochus wanted 
to be a priest, and Paul had promised to 
speak about the plan. Wearily he set out. 
While he was impressing on his server’s 
mother the sacrifices demanded of the 
priesthood, one of Agnes’ servants came 
with the news that Agnes had fallen and 
was bleeding at the nose. Accepting his 
fate, Paul went to see her again. 

Agnes was pale and older looking but 
not ill. She reproached him for the let- 
ter and inquired about his promise to 
marry her and take her away. Paul de- 
clared only a brother’s love for her. An- 


gry, Agnes said that he came at night 
and seduced young girls. She would so 
denounce him in church if he did not 
leave the village before morning. 

Paul told his mother of the threat. 
Both were apprehensive of going to 
church; they were thankful to see Agnes’ 
pew empty. But toward the end of the 
service she appeared, looking straight at 
Paul. As the services were ending he 
heard a cry. His mother had dropped 
dead. Paul went to her side. He saw 
Agnes staring at him. 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Eugene O’Neill (1888-1953) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 

Time of plot: Shortly after the Civil War 
Locale: New England 

First presented: 1931 


Principal characters: 


Ezra Mannon, a Civil War general 


Cnristinez, his wife 
Orin, his son 
Lavinia, his daughter 


Capratn ApAm Brant, Christine’s lover 


Hazex Nixzs, and 


Perer Nixes, cousins of the Mannons 
Ser, the Mannon caretaker 


Critique: 

The plot of Mourning Becomes Electra 
is et on the Greek tragedy of Electra 
and her brother Orestes. In keeping with 
the nature of the story, O’Neill chose for 
his time and setting the Civil War era, 
a period not too far off to be forgotten 
by the American public and yet remote 
enough to be viewed in legends aspect. 
The Orestes of the Greek plays had killed 
his mother because she had murdered his 
father. According to Greek ethics, it was 
a son’s duty to avenge his father, and 
Orestes had acted justly according to the 
gods, who in the end saved him from 
punishment. Because such a conclusion 
would not be acceptable to a modern audi- 


ence, O’Neill created Orin’s madness to 
complete his tragedy. The separate parts 
of this trilogy are entitled Homecoming, 
The Hunted, The Haunted. 


The Story: 


The Civil War was over, and in their 
New England home Christine and La- 
vinia Mannon awaited the homecoming of 
old Ezra Mannon and his son Orin. La- 
vinia, who adored her father, detested 
Christine because of Ezra’s love for his 
wife, Christine, on the other hand, jeal- 
ously guarded Orin’s love because she 
hated her husband and her daughter. In 
this house of hidden hatred, Seth, the 
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gardener watched the old mansion and 
saw that Lavinia also despised Captain 
Brant, who was a steady caller at the 
Mannon home. 

The Mannons, descended from old 
New England stock, had their family 
skeleton. Dave Mannon, Ezra’s brother, 
nad run off with an Indian woman named 
Marie Brantéme. Seth, seeing the antag- 
onism between Lavinia and her mother, 
disclosed to Lavinia that Captain Brant 
was the son of Marie and Dave Mannon. 

Embittered by her mother’s illicit ro- 
mance with Brant and jealous of Chris- 
tine’s hold on Ezra, Lavinia forced Chris- 
tine to send her lover away. But Christine 
was too powerful a woman to succumb to 
her daughter’s dominance. She urged the 
grudge-bearing Brant to send her some 
poison. It was common knowledge that 
Ezra had heart trouble, and Christine was 
planning to rid herself of the husband 
whom she hated so,that she would be free 
to marry Brant. Lavinia cruelly reminded 
her mother that her favorite offspring was 
Orin, who was born while Ezra had been 
away during the Mexican War. 

The family jealousies were obvious by 
the time Ezra came home. Ezra, a kind, 
just man, realized that Christine shrank 
from him while she attempted to pretend 
concern for his health. That night in their 
bedroom Ezra and Christine quarreled 
over their failing marriage. Ezra had a 
heart attack, and when he gasped for his 
medicine Christine gave him the poison 
instead. As he lay dying in Lavinia’s arms, 
the helpless man feebly but incoherently 
accused Christine of guilt in his murder. 
Lavinia had no proof, but she did sus- 
pect her mother’s part in Ezra’s death. 

Peter and Hazel Niles, cousins of the 
Mannons, came to the mansion after 
Ezra’s death. Peter was a rejected suitor 
of Lavinia, and Hazel was in love with 
Orin. Lavinia spied upon her mother con- 
stantly. When Orin came home, the two 
women vied for his trust, Lavinia trying 
to create suspicion against her mother and 
Christine attempting to regain her son’s 
close affection. Uncomfortable under her 


daughter’s looks of silent, sneering accu- 
sation, Christine finally realized that La- 
vinia had found the box of poison. While 
Hazel, Peter, and Christine tried to make 
a warm welcome for Orin, Lavinia hoy- 
ered over the group like a specter of gloom 
and fatality. Able to get Orin alone be- 
fore Lavinia could speak to him, Chris- 
tine told her son about Lavinia’s suspi- 
cions concerning Captain Brant and Ezra’s 
death, and she tried to convince Orin that 
Lavinia’s distraction over Ezra’s death had 
warped her mind. 

Orin, whose affection for his mother 
had made him dislike Ezra, believed 
Christine, but the returned soldier swore 
that if he ever discovered that the story 
about Captain Brant were true, he would 
kill Brant. Desperately Christine told La- 
vinia that Orin’s trust had been won, that 
Lavinia need not try to take advantage 
of his credulity; but Lavinia stared at her 
mother in silent defiance. Under her 
daughter’s cold stare Christine’s trium- 
phant manner collapsed into a pathetic 
plea that Lavinia should not endanger 
Brant’s life, for Orin had threatened to 
kill him. 

Lavinia slyly hinted the truth to Orin, 
and his old childhood trust in his sister 
led him to believe her story in part, un- 
willingly however, for he was still influ- 
enced by love for his mother. Lavinia 
hinted that Christine might run to Brant at 
the first opportunity. Orin agreed to wait 
for proof, and if sufficient proof were of- 
fered, then to kill Brant. Lavinia in- 
structed Orin to maintain his pretense 
that he believed her to be mad. 

Shortly after Ezra’s funeral, Christine 
did go to Brant. Orin and Lavinia had pre- 
tended to be paying a call on a nearby 
estate, but they followed their mother to 
Brant’s ship, where they overheard the 
lovers planning to run off together. Al- 
though Orin was consumed with jealous 
hatred of Brant, Lavinia restrained him 
from impulsive action. When Christine 
had gone, Orin went into the cabin and 
shot Brant. Then the brother and sister 
rifled the ship's cabin and Brant’s pockets 
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co make the death appear to have been 
a robbery and murder. 

Orin and Lavinia returned to the Man- 
non mansion and told Christine what 
they had done. At the sight of his mother’s 
grief Orin fell to his knees, pleading with 
her to forgive him and to give him her 
love. Fearing he had lost his mother’s 
affection, the bewildered boy rushed from 
the room, but Lavinia faced her mother 
victoriously. Christine went into the house 
and shot herself. Orin, in a frenzy of 
grief, accused himself of his mother’s 
murder. 

Lavinia took her brother on a long 
sea trip to help him overcome his feeling 
of guilt. When they returned, Orin was 
completely under Lavinia’s control, recit- 
ing in toneless speech the fact that Chris- 
tine had been an adulteress and a mur- 
deress, and that Orin had saved his mother 
from public hanging. He was changed 
in appearance and spirit; it was plain that 
strange thoughts of grief and guilt preyed 
on his mind. During the trip Lavinia had 
grown to look and behave like Christine. 

Lavinia was now able to accept Peter's 
love, but when Orin saw his sister in 
Peter's embrace, he became angered for 
a brief moment before he congratulated 
Peter and Lavinia. When Orin became 
engaged to Hazel, Lavinia was afraid to 
leave Orin alone with the girl for fear he 


would say too much about the past. 

Orin began to write a family history, 
urged by a remorseful desire to leave a 
record of the family crimes. Becoming 
jealous of Lavinia’s engagement to Peter, 
he threatened to expose her if she married 
him. Orin kept hinting to Lavinia that, 
like Christine, she was planning to poison 
him as Christine had poisoned the man 
who held her in bondage. Finally, driven 
to distraction by Orin’s morbid possessive 
attitude toward her and by his incessant 
reminding of their guilt, Lavinia sug- 
gested to the crazed mind that he kill 
himself. As Peter held Lavinia in his 
arms, Orin went to the library to clean 
his pistol. His death was assumed to have 
been an accident. 

Hazel suspected some vile and sinister 
fact hidden in Orin’s accidental death. 
She went to Lavinia and pleaded with her 
not to ruin Peter by marrying him, but 
Lavinia denied that there was any reason 
to put off the marriage. While she spoke, 
however, Lavinia realized that the dead 
Mannons would always rule her life. The 
others had been cowards, and had died. 
She would live. She sent Peter away. 
Then she ordered Seth the gardener to 
board up the windows of the mansion. 
Alone, the last surviving Mannon, La- 
vinia entered the old house to spend the 
rest of her life with the dead. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Romantic comedy 

Time of plot: Thirteenth century 

Locale: Italy 

First presented: 1598 


Principal characters: 


Don Pepro, Prince of Arra 


Don Jounn, his bastard brother 
Craupto, a young lord of Florence 
BENepicK, a young lord of Padua 
Leonato, Governor of Messina 


Hero, Leonato’s daughter 
Bzatrice, Leonato’s niece 


Docserry, a constable 
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Critique: 

One of the most brilliant of Shake- 
speare’s es Much Ado about Nothing 
is nevertheless not among the favorites 
of most readers. The plot and the dialogue 
are artfully conceived and executed, but 
the comedy is often so near tragedy that 
it does not have the flavor of many of the 
other comedies. It was the first of his plays 
in which the comic and serious plots were 
so woven together that the outcome of one 
was dependent upon the other. This work 
was one of the last comedies Shakespeare 
wrote; it is thought that his awakening 
moral consciousness, evidenced here, 
forced him into the tragedies which were 
based so completely on themes of moral 
transgression and human frailty. 


The Story: 

Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon, arrived 
in Messina accompanied by his bastard 
brother, Don John, and his two friends, 
Claudio and Benedick, young Italian 
noblemen. Don Pedro had been success- 
ful over his brother in battle. Reconciled, 
the brothers planned to visit Leonato be- 
fore returning to their homeland. On 
their arrival in Messina, young Claudio 
was immediately smitten by the lovely 
Hero, daughter of Leonato. In order to 
help his faithful young friend in his 
suit, Don Pedro assumed the guise of 
Claudio at a masked ball and wooed Hero 
in Claudio’s name. Thus he gained 
Leonato’s consent for Claudio and Hero 
to marry. The bastard Don John tried to 
cause trouble by persuading Claudio that 
Don Pedro meant to betray him and keep 
Hero for himself, but the villain was 
foiled in his plot and Claudio remained 
faithful to Don Pedro. 

Benedick, the other young follower of 
Don Pedro, was a confirmed and bitter 
bachelor who scorned all men willing to 
enter the married state. No less opposed to 
men and matrimony was Leonato’s niece, 
Beatrice. These two were at each other 
constantly, each one trying to gain su- 
ptemacy by insulting the other. Don 
Pedro, with the help of Hero, Claudio, 


and Leonato, undertook the seemingly im- 
possible task of bringing Benedick and 
Beatrice together in matrimony in the 
seven days remaining before the marriage 
of Hero and Claudio. 

Don John, thwarted in his first attempt 
to cause disharmony, now formed another 
plot. With the help of a serving-man, he 
arranged to make it appear that Hero was 
unfaithful to Claudio. The serving-man 
was to gain entrance to Hero’s chambers 
when she was away. In her place would 
be her attendant, assuming Hero’s clothes. 
Don John, posing as Claudio’s true 
friend, would inform him of her unfaith- 
fulness and lead him to Hero’s window 
to witnesss her wanton disloyalty. 

In the meantime Don Pedro carried out 
his plan to get Benedick and Beatrice to 
stop quarreling and fall in love with each 
other. When Benedick was close by, 
thinking himself unseen, Don Pedro, 
Claudio, and Leonato would talk of their 
great sympathy for Beatrice, who loved 
Benedick but was unloved by him. To 
each other, the three told sorrowful tales 
of the love letters Beatrice wrote to 
Benedick and then tore up. Sadly they 
said that Beatrice beat her breast and 
sobbed over her unrequited love for 
Benedick. Meanwhile Hero and her sery- 
ing-woman would, when Beatrice was 
nearby but thought herself unseen, tell 
tales of poor Benedick, who pined and 
sighed for the heartless Beatrice. ‘Thus 
both the unsuspecting young people de- 
cided not to let the other suffer. Each 
would sacrifice principles and accept the 
other’s love. 

As Benedick and Beatrice were ready to 
admit their love for each other, Don John 
was successful in his base plot to ruin 
Hero. He told Claudio that he had learned 
of Hero’s duplicity and he arranged to 
take him and Don Pedro to her window 
that very night, when they might witness 
her unfaithfulness. Dogberry, a constable, 
and the watch apprehended Don John’s 
followers and overheard the truth of the 
plot, but in their stupidity the petty of- 
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ficials could not get their story told in time 
to prevent Hero’s disgrace. Although Don 
Pedro and Claudio did indeed witness the 
feigned betrayal, Claudio determined to 
let her get to the church on the next day 
still thinking herself beloved. There, in- 
stead of marrying her, he would shame her 
before all the wedding guests. 

All happened as Don John had hoped. 
Before the priest and all the guests 
Claudio called Hero a wanton and for- 
swore her love for all time. The poor girl 
protested her innocence, but to no avail. 
Claudio said that he had seen with his 
own eyes her foul act. Then Hero 
swooned and lay as if dead. Claudio and 
Don Pedro left her thus with Leonato, 
who also believed the story and wished his 
daughter really dead in her shame. But 
the priest, believing the girl guiltless, per- 
suaded Leonato to believe in her too. The 
priest told Leonato to let the world believe 
Hero dead while they worked to prove her 
innocent. Benedick, also believing in her 
innocence, promised to help unravel the 
mystery. Then Beatrice told Benedick of 
her love for him and asked him to kill 
Claudio and so prove his love for her. 
Benedick challenged Claudio to a duel. 
Don John had fled the country after the 
successful outcome of his plot, but 
Benedick swore that he would find Don 
John and kill him as well as Claudio. 

At last Dogberry and the watch got to 


Leonato and told their story. Claudio and 
Don Pedro heard it also, and Claudio 
wanted to die and to be with his wronged 
Hero. Leonato allowed the two sorrowful 
men to continue to think Hero dead. In 
fact, they all attended her funeral. 
Leonato said that he would be avenged if 
Claudio would marry his niece, a girl 
who much resembled Hero. Although 
Claudio still loved the dead Hero, he 
agreed to marry the other girl in order to 
let Leonato have the favor he had so much 
right to ask. 

When Don Pedro and Claudio arrived 
at Leonato’s house for the ceremony, 
Leonato had all the ladies masked. He 
brought forth one of them and _ told 
Claudio that she was to be his wife. After 
Claudio promised to be her husband, the 
girl unmasked. She was, of course, Hero. 
At first Claudio could not believe his 
senses, but after he was convinced of the 
truth he took her to the church immedi- 
ately. Then Benedick and Beatrice finally 
pees their true love for each other. 
They too went to the church after a dance 
in celebration of the double nuptials to 
be performed. Best of all, word came that 
Don John had been captured and was 
being brought back to Messina to face his 
brother, Don Pedro. But his punishment 
must wait the morrow. Tonight all would 
be joy and happiness. 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: T. S. Eliot (1888- ) 
Type of plot: Religious chronicle 
Time of plot: 1170 

Locale: Canterbury, England 
First presented: 1935 


Principal characters: 


Arcusisiop THomas Brcxrt 


Prirsrs 
TEMPTERS 
KNIGHTS 


CuHorus of Women or CANTERBURY 


Critique: 
This liturgical drama dealing with the 
astassination of Thomas Becket is essen- 


tially an impartial representation. Eliot 
shows the politics, both temporal and 
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churchly, which lay behind the murder; 
and he presents the archbishop as a man 
torn between acting and suffering. Most 
of the drama is in poetic form, with ef- 
fective expression by the chorus. The 
atchbishop’s sermon is in prose, as are 
the anachronistic speeches of justification 
by the knights. Murder in the Cathedral 
was written for the Canterbury Festival, 
June, 1935. 


The Story: 

The women of Canterbury had been 
drawn to the cathedral. Instinctively, 
they knew that they had been drawn 
there by danger; there was no safety any- 
where. But they had to come to bear wit- 
ness. Archbishop Thomas Becket had 
been gone seven years. He had always 
been kind to his people, but he fey 
should not return. During the periods 
when the king and the barons ruled al- 
ternately, the poor had suffered all kinds 
of oppression. Like common people eve- 

here, the women had tried to keep 
their households in order and to escape 
the notice of the various rulers. Now 
they could only wait and witness. 

The priests of the cathedral were well 
aware of the coming struggle for power. 
The archbishop had been intriguing in 
France, where he had enlisted the aid 
of the pope. Henry of Anjou was a stub- 
born king, however, and these struggles 
for power would hurt someone. The 
priests knew that the strong rule by 
force, the weak by caprice; and the only 
law was to seize power and hold it. 

A herald announced to them that the 
archbishop was nearing the city. They 
were to prepare at once for his coming. 
With great interest they asked if there 
would be peace or war, whether the arch- 
bishop and the king had been reconciled. 
The herald was of the opinion that there 
had been only a hasty compromise. He 
did not know that when the archbishop 
had parted from the king, the prelate had 
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said that King Henry would not see him 
again in this life. 

After the herald left, one priest ex- 
pressed the pessimism felt by all. When 
Thomas Becket was chancellor and in 
temporal power, he had been flattered 
and fawned on by courtiers, but even 
then he had felt insecure. It would be 
better if the king were stronger or if 
Thomas were weaker. For a time, how- 
ever, they dispelled their fears; Thomas 
was returning to lead them. The women 
thought the archbishop should return to 
France. He would still be their spiritual 
leader, and in France he would be safe. 
As the priests started to drive out the 
babbling women, the archbishop arrived 
and bade them remain. 

Thomas Becket told his priests of the 
difficulties he had encountered, for re- 
bellious bishops and the barons had 
sworn to have his head. They had sent 
spies to him and intercepted his letters. 
At Sandwich he had barely escaped with 
his life. His enemies were waiting to 
pounce. 

The first tempter came to talk with 
Thomas. When he was chancellor, 
Thomas had known worldly pleasure and 
worldly success. Many had been his 
friends, and at that time he knew how 
to let friendship oversway principles. To 
escape his present hard fate, he needed 
only to relax his severity and dignity, 
to be friendly, to overlook disagreeable 
principles. Thomas had the strength to 
give the tempter a strong refusal. 

The second tempter reminded Thomas 
of his temporal power as chancellor. He 
could be chancellor again and have last- 
ing power. It was well known that the 
king only commanded, while the chan- 
cellor ruled, and ruled richly. Power was 
a present attribute; holiness was more 
useful after death. Real power had to be 
purchased by wise submission, and his 
present spiritual authority led only to 
death. Thomas asked about rebellious 
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bishops whom he had excommunicated 
and barons whose privileges he had cur- 
tailed. The tempter was confident that 
these dissidents would come to heel if 
Thomas were chancellor with the king’s 
power behind him. Again Thomas had 
the strength to say no. 

The third tempter was easier to deal 
with. He represented a clique intent on 
overthrowing the throne. If ‘Thomas 
would lead them, they could make the 
power of the Church supreme. No more 
would both the barons and the bishops 
be ruled by a king. Thornas declined the 
offer to lead the malcontents. 

The fourth tempter was unexpected. 
He showed Thomas how he could have 
eternal glory. As plain archbishop, the 
time would come when men would nei- 
ther respect nor hate him; he would be- 
come a fact of history. So it was with 
temporal power, too: king succeeds king 
as the wheel of time turns. Shrines are 
pillaged and thrones totter. But if Thom- 
as would only continue in his present 
course, he would become a martyr and 
a saint, to dwell forevermore in the pres- 
ence of God. 

Thus the archbishop’s dilemma came 
to him. No matter if he acted or suffered, 
he would sin against his religion. 

Early on Christmas morning Thomas 
preached a sermon on peace. Christ left 
us his peace, but not peace as the world 
thinks of it. Spiritual peace did not 1.eces- 
sarily mean England at peace with other 
countries or the barons at peace with the 
king, 

After the Christmas time had passed, 
four knights came to Canterbury on ur- 
gent business. Refusing all hospitality, 
they began to state charges against 
Thomas, saying that he owed all his in- 
fluence to the king. Thomas, they argued, 
had been ignobly born, and his eminence 
was due solely to King Henry’s favor. 
The knights tried to attack Thomas, but 
the priests and attendants interposed 
themselves. 

The charges were publicly amplified. 
Thomas iat gone to France to stir up 


trouble in the dominion and to intrigue 
with the King of France and the pope. 
Yet in his charity King-Henry had per- 
mitted Thomas to return to his see. 
Thomas had repaid that charity by ex 
communicating the bishops who had 
crowned the young prince; hence the le- 
gality of the coronation was in doubt. 
The knights then pronounced his sen- 
tence: he and his retinue must leave 
English soil. 

‘Thomas answered firmly. In France he 
had been a beggar of foreign charity, 
and he would never leave England again. 
He had no dislike for the prince; rather, 
he had only carried out the pope’s orders 
in excommunicating the bishops. 

These words availed little. In the ca- 
thedral proper, the knights fell on Thom- 
as Becket and slew him. 

In turn the knights gave their reasons 
for the slaying. It looked like four against 
one, and the English believed ‘in fair 
play; but before deciding, the people 
should know the whole story. First, the 
four knights would not benefit from the 
murder. The king, for reasons of state, 
would deplore the incident, and the 
knights would at least be banished. And 
really, it was hard for a good churchman 
to kill an archbishop. 

Secondly, Thomas had been an able 
chancellor. The king had hoped, in ele- 
vating him to the archbishopric, to unite 
temporal and spiritual rule and to bring 
order to a troubled kingdom. But as soon 
as Thomas was elevated, he became more 
priestly than the priests and refused to 
follow the king’s orders. 

Thirdly, he had become an egotistical 
madman. There was evidence that be- 
fore leaving France he had clearly proph- 
esied his death in England, He was de- 
termined to suffer a martyr’s fate. In the 
face of this provocation, the people must 
conclude that Thomas had committed 
suicide while of unsound mind, bias 

After the knights left, the priests and 
populace mourned. Their only solace was 
that so long as men will die for faith the 


Church will be supreme.) : 5 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN. DROOD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Type of plot: Mystery romance 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1870 


Principal characters: 


Epwrn Droop, a young engineer 
Jacx Jasper, Edwin’s young uncle and guardian 


Rosa Bup, Edwin’s fiancée 


NeEviILLe LANDLEsS, an o 


haned young man 


tf 


Hetena Lanptsss, Neville’s sister and Rosa Bud’s schoolmate 
DuRDLEs, a stonemason and friend of Jack Jasper 
Ma. Crisparkxe, Neville Landless’ tutor and friend 


Critique: 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood was 
Charles Dickens’ last novel, begun when 
the author was already sick and exhausted. 
It was not finished, and no notes to in- 
dicate what the solution in Dickens’ mind 
might have been have ever been discov- 
ered. Many people have tried to hypothe- 
size a probable ending and to write a 
conclusion, but no solution has been 
satisfactory; Dickens’ secret died with 
him. One of the most interesting theories, 
however, finds Mr. Jasper the murderer 
and relates the death of Edwin Drood to 
the secret society of Thugs in India, a sect 
that murdered by strangulation. This 
novel is almost entirely a murder mystery. 
Although some of Dickens’ earlier novels 
had contained elements of a mystery plot, 
this book is the only one to be so com- 
pletely of that type. It was probably in- 
spired by the work of Dickens’ friend, 
Wilkie Collins, a famous author of mys- 


teries. 


The Story: 

Mr. Jack Jasper was the young choir- 
master of the cathedral at Cloisterham. 
Young as he was, he was also the guardian 
of his orphan nephew, Edwin Drood, who 
was only a few years Jasper’s junior. In 
spite of his positions of trust, Jasper was 
an opium addict. Edwin Drood was an 
apprentice engineer who would one day 
become a partner in the firm that em- 


ployed him, for his father had been one 


of the owners. Drood’s profession took 
him all over the world, but he came back 
at every opportunity to Cloisterham to see 
his uncle and his fiancée. 

Drood’s fiancée, Rosa Bud, was attend- 
ing a finishing school in Cloisterham. She 
had been there for several years, for both 
her parents were dead. The fathers of the 
two young people had been extremely 
close friends and each had requested in 
his will that the two be engaged and, at 
the proper time, married. As the years 
passed, however, the two young people 
realized that they were not in love and, 
contrary to their parents’ wishes, had no 
desire to marry. In Rosa’s last year at the 
finishing school they agreed that they 
would remain friends, but they put aside 
all ideas of marriage. 

No one except Rosa realized that Jasper 
was in love with her. Rosa was very much 
afraid of Jasper, so afraid that she dared 
not tell anyone of Jasper’s infatuation. But 
she almost gave her secret away when she 
ceased taking music lessons from him, lest 
he annoy her during the hours when they 
were alone. 

During one of Drood’s visits to 
Cloisterham a young couple from Ceylon, 
Englishmen who had been orphaned in 
that far-off island, came to the city. The 
girl, Helena Landless, who was Rosa 
Bud’s age, entered the finishing school; 
the young man, who was the age of Edwin 
Drood, began studies under one of the 
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minor officials at the cathedral, Mr. 
Crisparkle. Crisparkle, a friend of Jasper 
and Drood, introduced his charge, Neville 
Landless, to the two men in the hope that 
they would all become fast friends. 

It turned out, however, that young 
Landless was very much affected by Rosa 
and was irritated by Drood’s casual at- 
titude toward her. The very first evening 
that they were together in Jasper’s lodg- 
ings, the two quarreled, and Jasper 
realized that if he had not interceded 
Landless would have killed Drood in a fit 
of rage. 

Rosa and Helena did become close 
friends, and Rosa confessed to Helena 
that she was in love with the latter’s 
brother. Although she did not tell Jasper, 
he soon discovered the truth for himself 
and became exceedingly jealous. Jasper, 
who was extremely mysterious at times, 
and more than a little peculiar because of 
his addiction to opium, became ac- 
quainted with another peculiar man, 
Durdles, a stonemason. Durdles took 
Jasper about the cathedral and pointed 
out the various old tombs under the an- 
cient edifice. On one of those visits, which 
took place in the dead of night, Durdles 
became very drunk. While he was asleep, 
Jasper took the key to an underground 
tomb from Durdles’ pocket. What he did 
with it later on remained a mystery. 

During the next Christmas season Mr. 
Crisparkle tried to patch up the quarrel 
between Landless and Drood. He pro- 
posed that they meet together at Jasper’s 
lodgings and, after mutual apologies, have 
a congenial evening together. The two 
young men agreed. On Christmas morn- 
ing, however, Drood was reported missing 
by his uncle, with whom the nephew was 
staying. Jasper said that late the night 
before the two young men had walked out 
of his lodgings and turned toward the 
river. No one had seen them afterward. 
When Mr. Crisparkle appeared, he re- 
ported that young Landless had left 
earlier that morning on a solitary walking 
trip. A searching party set out after him 


and brought him back to Cloisterham. 
Young Landless was unable to convince 
anyone of his innocence, although there 
was not enough evidence to convict him 
of any crime. Indeed, the body of Drood 
was not found, although Mr. Crisparkle 
discovered his watch and tie pin in the 
river. 

At first only Rosa and Helena were 
convinced of Landless’ innocence. Soon 
they won Mr. Crisparkle over to their 
side, and he aided Landless to leave 
Cloisterham for a refuge in London. 

Jasper vowed that he would unearth 
evidence that would incriminate the 
murderer. He also intimated that he had 
some evidence that Landless was the 
guilty person. Publicly, however, there 
was no indication that Edwin Drood had 
actually been killed. 

After a few months Jasper appeared at 
the school and requested an interview 
with Rosa. As they walked in the school 
gardens, Jasper told of his love for her and 
warned her that he had sufficient evidence 
to send Neville Landless to the gallows. 
He also implied that he would use his 
knowledge unless Rosa returned his love. 
After he had gone, Rosa left the school 
and went to London, where she sought 
the protection of her guardian, Mr. 
Grewgious, an odd man but one who 
loved her because he had been in love 
with her mother years before. Mr. 
Grewgious arranged to have Rosa remain 
in safe lodgings in London. Mr. Crisparkle 
arrived the next day and began to lay 
plans to extricate Landless and Rosa from 
their troubles. 

One day a white-haired stranger ar- 
rived in Cloisterham. His name, he let it 
be known, was Datchery, and he was 
looking for quiet lodgings where he could 
end his days in comfort and peace. Look- 
ing for a place of residence that would re- 
flect the quaintness of the past, he took 
rooms across from Jasper’s home in the 
old postern gate. Passersby would see him 
sitting by the hour behind his open door. 
Every time he heard some remark about 
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Jasper, he made a chalk mark, some long, 
some short, on the inside of his closet 
door. 

A short time later Jasper was followed 
about, almost haunted; by a haggard old 
woman from whom he had bought opium. 
She had learned something about the 
choirmaster, appaxeatly, and suspected a 
great deal more. Datchery, noting her in- 
terest in Jasper, followed her to a cheap 


hotel. The next morning he and the 
strange woman attended a service in the 
cathedral. When the woman told him that 
she knew Jasper, old Datchery returned 
home and added another chalk mark to 
those behind his closet door. .. . 

(Here the story ends, for Dickens died 
suddenly, leaving the novel incomplete, 
with no notes among his papers to show 
how he intended to end the story.) 


THE NAKED YEAR 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Boris Pilnyak (Boris Andreyevich Vogau, 1894- ») 


Type of plot: Regional chronicle 
Time of plot: 1921 

Locale: Russia 

First published: 1922 


Principal characters: 


Donat Rater, a merchant’s son, a young revolutionist 


Nast, a chambermaid 


ret si member of the party 


Arxurpov, his father 

Nartaria Orpynin, a young doctor 
Boris, 

Gurzs, and 


Ecor, her brothers 
CaTHERINE, and 
Lyp1a, her sisters 
ANDREY, a fugitive 


Critique: 

The importance of The Naked Year 
is historical. During World War I and 
its aftermath of revolution, Russian prose 
almost ceased to exist, although some 
types of poetry flourished. This novel 
is the first prose work of any stature to 
be published after the hiatus. Pilnyak is 
strongly under the influence of poetical 
tenets; that is, this work exalts manner 
over matter. Quite literally there is no 
plot, nor are there characters in the usual 
sense. Rather the author gives a series of 
impressions of revolution-torn Russia dur- 
ing one year of civil war, pestilence, 
blockade, and change, just before the 
Soviets gained firm control in 1921. The 
reading is irritatingly obscure at times, 


THE NAKED YEAR b 


but effective in its blending of lyricism 
and realism. 


The Story: 

Ordynin Town was a citadel which 
had for years lived a normal life. That is 
to say, poets, artisans, and merchants 
dwelt there, busy with their tasks. The 
Ratchin family had been merchants for 
two hundred years, and for much of 
that time they had leased the salt trade. 
Donat, a curly-headed youth, was the 
youngest son. Already he counted on tak- 
ing his place in the market, on buying 
and selling and ruling his clerks. 

The monastery held an important 
place in the lives of the people, for its 
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bells regulated their lives. At nine 
o'clock the town went to bed. Anyone 
up and about after that hour had to 
identify himself to the watch. Pranks 
of boys and dwarfs provided the only ex- 
citement, and the stationer’s store was 
the intellectual center of the town. 

Donat at fifteen fell in love with a 
chambermaid named Nastia. Every eve- 
ning he went to her kitchen and read 
church history aloud to her. When Ivan, 
his autocratic father, heard of the at- 
tachment, he had both Donat and Nastia 
whipped; that same night Ivan sent his 
housekeeper to Donat’s bed. Afterward 
Donat learned how to get out of the 
house at night. For a while he clambered 
out of a window and went to see the 
persecuted widow of a rich money-lender. 

In 1914 war came, and in 1917 revo- 
lution. From ancient Ordynin the in- 
habitants were called up to learn the 
craft of murder, to kill and die. Donat 
was sent to the Carpathians. The first 
casualty of Ordynin was Classic-Spark, 
a loafer who committed suicide when the 
vodka ran out. Because the merchants of 
Ordynin refused to pay a sufficient bribe 
to the engineers who were laying the 
railroad tracks, the railway station was 
put some distance away. Ordynin was 
doomed to remain in the backwash of 
progress and change. 

The Ratchin house was requisitioned 
by the Red Guard, and the salt market 
was broken up. Donat returned from the 
war full of hatred for the old order. He 
ordered that the salt building was to be 
destroyed and a house for the people 
erected in its place. 

In the monastery Olly Kuntz printed 
blank orders for arrest and imprisonment. 
Arkhip, a peasant unused to writing, was 
in command, and frequently he labori- 
ously penned orders of execution. Com- 
tade Laitis took Olly to the cinema and 
saw her home. Later he came back with 
his soldiers to arrest Andrey, a lodger, 
but Andrey cleverly gave them the slip 
and got away. The soldiers broke into Ol- 


ly’s room when they searched the build- 
ing, and Olly wept out of sympathy for 
Andrey. Semyon, a bookish man inter- 
ested in masonry, was much impressed 
by Andrey’s cleverness. 

Old Arkhipov, Arkhip’s father, went 
to see the doctor. His fears were con- 
firmed when the doctor and Natalia 
Ordynin, his assistant, told him he had 
cancer of the stomach. At the moment 
Arkhipoy decided that he must die, Ark- 
hip was signing an execution warrant. 
That evening the father asked Arkhip’s 
advice, and on his son’s suggestion he 
shot himself in the mouth. 

After two years Gleb returned to the 
manor. No one could remember whether 
the town was named for the Ordynin fam- 
ily or whether the family took its name 
from the town. At any rate the Ordynins 
had been lords for a long time; now the 
seal of Cain was on them. In the run- 
down house no one greeted Gleb, but 
soon Egor, his brother, half-naked and 
dirty, came stumbling in with the serv- 
ant Martha. Martha had found her mas- 
ter in a brothel and brought him home. 
Egor had paid for the spree by selling 
his sister Natalia’s coat. 

Gleb learned bad news. Earlier Boris, 
his older brother, had locked Egor in his 
room and then had raped Martha. Since 
Egor was half in love with her, the crime 
seemed serious. When Boris came into 
Gleb’s room, Boris announced gloomily 
that he was suffering from syphilis, a fam- 
ily disease. Then Gleb thought of his 
lunatic father, a religious fanatic in his 
old age, and of the brothers and sisters 
who had died in infancy. 

Arina, the mother, sold clothes and 
furniture to make ends meet. Natalia, 
already suspected of too much fondness 
for Arkhip, alienated herself from the 
family by going to live at the hospital 
where she worked. Catherine, the young- 
est daughter, was pregnant, and Lydia, 
the other sister, advised her to have an 
abortion. To her dismay, Catherine 
learned that she also had syphilis, but 
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when she ran to Lydia for comfort, her 
sister, under the influence of morphine, 
paid little attention to her. 

Andrey joined a brotherhood near the 
Black Streams. The peasant girls: called 
him out to their dances at night and 
he was happy for a time. Aganka, the 
gayest and hardest-working of the girls, 
attracted him greatly, but she died during 
the hot summer. Smallpox and typhus 
broke out and all Russia suffered from 
pestilence and famine and war. Andrey 
became Irina’s betrothed, although the 
comrades frowned on marriage as senti- 
mental nonsense. Donat Ratchin was 
the unbending leader of their anarchistic 
commune. 

The commune ceased to be a haven 
when the band of strangers arrived. 
Armed, they killed most of the men at 
the instigation of Harry, their English 
leader, and then rode on to join an up- 
rising in the Ukraine. Andrey was lucky 
to get away. . : 

Boris was furious at first when Ivan, 
president of the poverty committee, req- 
uisitioned the Ordynin manor. He had 
known Ivan for years and despised him 
as an unlettered peasant. In a spirit of 
bravado Boris left home on foot. A friend- 
ly peasant gave him shelter the first 
night, but the apprehensive peasant made 
him leave early the next morning. Later 
that day Boris found space in a refugee 
wagon. 

The famine became worse. The old 


men would barter with traveling mer 
chants because there was no money to 
use in buying. There were no young men 
left to work; they had all gone off with 
the Reds or the Whites. People did any- 
thing they could for bread. At Mar 
Junction, the railway station, the Red 
Guards would often requisition young 
women who came in on the refugee train. 

The Whites occupied Ordynin, and 
when they left the Reds swarmed back. 
All over the town committees and com- 
missions sprang up. The Moscow func- 
tionaries even reopened a mine outside 
the town. Although the mine was a 
deathtrap because of its antique equip- 
ment, men were forced to work in it. 

Arkhip, busy with his many duties, 
felt keenly his lack of education. Na- 
talia, the only normal Ordynin, was a 
doctor under the new government. Ark- 
hip had long known Natalia, and at last, 
needing an educated partner and want- 
ing children, he asked her to marry him. 
Natalia thought of her university days, 
when she had been in love. It was a 
painful memory. She would welcome 
this new kind of mating, with no love 
and with no pain. But in spite of her 
resolutions she felt herself close to Ark- 
hip and talked of the coziness of their 
union, 

Arkhip went home and thumbed in 
vain through his dictionary. He did not 
know the word coziness, nor could he 
find it. 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL 


Type of work: Novel 

Author; Gilbert Keith Chesterton (1874-1936) 
Type of plot: Fantasy 

Time of plot: Late twentieth century 

Locale: London 

First published: 1904 


Principal characters: 


AusEron Quinn, King of England 
Avam Wayne, Provost of Notting Hill 


Mr, TurnsuLt, a general 


Buck, Provost of North Kensington 
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Critique: 

Although The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill is at first glance an amiable fantasy 
and satire on staid government, its appeal 
to romance is a solid criticism of serious- 
ness. In the early twentieth century, when 
Great Britain was at the height of a peace- 
ful prosperity, it seemed that law and 
order would eventually swallow up ec- 
centricity and puckish fun. Chesterton re- 
belled against orderly progress from 
precedent to precedent and struck a vigor- 
ous blow for human worth. As prediction 
his novel is undoubtedly false, but what 
he envisioned as desirable is far preferable 
to what we have in our own time. 


The Story: 


Although they were his friends, Barker 
and Lambert often considered Quinn a 
fool, even a dangerous man, for he per- 
sisted in seeing the ludicrous where they 
saw only the grave. On this particular 
afternoon Quinn was walking behind his 
two friends, and as he saw the buttons on 
their tail coats, he thought them very 
much like dragon’s eyes. Forever after- 
ward he thought of their backs as two 
dragons shuffling to the rear. 

By the end of the twentieth century 
such imagination was scarcely appreci- 
ated. The whole world had become 
orderly. The smaller nations had disap- 
peared, and among the larger nations 
Great Britain was by far the most exten- 
sive and best organized. The king was 
now chosen by lot instead of by heredity 
on the theory that anybody could be a 
good king. Parliament was only a memory 
of the days when government was a tedi- 
ous process. As a reflection of the times, 
every one wore sober, uniform clothing. 
Armies and wars were almost forgotten. 

During their walk Quinn and_ his 
friends were astonished to see a fine look- 
ing man in a green military uniform deco- 
rated with many insignia. The man was 
attracting a good deal of attention, for the 
people had never seen brilliant clothes be- 


fore. When Lambert and Barker invited 
the man to dinner, they learned that he 
was the ex-president of Nicaragua, the 
last small state to be conquered. They con- 
sidered the ex-president an affable, sad- 
dened man. He still believed firmly in the 
right of individuals and of states to be 
different, but he was obviously very old- 
fashioned in his thinking. In fact, after 
they argued with him and showed him 
the current reasoned view, he went out 
and committed suicide. 

Quinn, later on, was as usual entertain- 
ing his friends with pointless quixotic 
stories. Barker and Lambert listened pa- 
tiently at first, but the meaning of the 
vague stories always eluded them. At last, 
in exasperation, they told Quinn to go 
stand on his head. To their surprise, 
Quinn did so, and competently. While he 
was thus attracting attention from the 
passers-by, some policemen came up. 
Thinking they were to be reprimanded, 
all began to apologize. But the policemen 
brought word that Quinn had been 
chosen king. Barker protested loudly that 
Britain had no need to choose a buffoon 
as king. Quinn, however, was quite will- 
ing to be a king. He immediately styled 
himself King Auberon. 

One day the king was taking a stroll 
when a boy of nine in a cocked hat struck 
him smartly with a wooden sword. Instead 
of punishing the boy, Auberon gave him 
a coin and complimented him on his 
knightly bearing. The sight of the boy in 
his make-believe armor gave the king an 
i for bringing life atl joy to staid Lon- 

on. 

As soon as he could, he appeared before 
a historical society with his great innova- 
tion. All the districts of London which had 
been cities in earlier days were to be re- 
turned to their former autonomy. North 
Kensington, South Kensington, Notting 
Hill—all were to have a provost as their 
chief official. The provosts were to be 
garbed in medieval splendor and were to 
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be accompanied by an honora ard 
armed with eles Aeon the ak: 
nouncement was received with incredu- 
lity at first, the people humored their 
fanciful king. One provost objected to the 
guards, however, on the grounds that 
when he was obliged to take a bus, often 
there were no seats for his henchmen. 

Ten years later the plan was still in ef- 
fect. One day the Provost of North 
Kensington, who was in private life Mr. 
Buck, a linen draper, came to the king 
with a serious and angry face. A new 
highway through London was bein 
aatined, and the Provost of Notting Hill 
tefused to sell the land necessary for a 
right of way. Soon other provosts came in 
to second Mr. Buck’s complaint. The 
Provost of Notting Hill, they complained, 
was taking his office much too seriously; 
the offer for the land was more than fair, 
and anyway Notting Hill was little more 
than a slum. The king in a puckish mood 
upheld the independence of Notting Hill. 
He was interested to hear that the stub- 
born provost was Adam Wayne, once a 
nine-year-old boy with a wooden sword. 

The difficulty arose from the fact that 
young Wayne had never been out of Lon- 
don, and he thought Notting Hill the 
most beautiful place in the world. Im- 
bued with chivalric ideals, he had no in- 
tention of allowing a modern highway to 
run through his beloved narrow streets. 
To get help in his fight to preserve his 
domain, he visited the merchants in his 
territory. He found them apathetic to 
their peril. They were interested only in 
making money. 

The one kindred spirit he found was 
Mr. Turnbull, who kept a toy shop. Mr. 
Turnbull had a collection of lead soldiers 
and a brick model of Notting Hill. With 
the enthusiastic toy dealer, Wayne sat 
down to plan the defense of Notting Hill. 
Codperation was the easier to get because 
Wayne promised to make Turnbull a high 
officer in the army. 

Mr. Buck reasoned out that Notting 
Hill could muster at best only two hun- 


dred defenders. 1f he could lead five or six 
hundred men against them, it was mathe- 
matically certain that the Notting Hill 
stronghold could be taken and the high- 
may would go through. At dusk, thinking 
to have an easy conquest, he marched his 
men against the district. But Wayne had 
shut off the gas and plunged the streets 
into darkness. The cunning defenders of 
Notting Hill then fell on the attackers 
with halberds and swords. 

After this defeat the other provosts com- 
bined a larger force and in broad daylight 
attacked again. This time they could find 
no opposition. While they were searching 
everywhere for the small Notting Hill 
forces, Wayne again used superior strat- 
egy. Giving a half crown to all boys he 
could find, he ordered the urchins to hire 
hansom cabs and have the drivers come 
to the heart of Notting Hill. ‘Then Wayne 
kept the horses and used the carriages to 
construct a barricade around the center of 
his district. Amply provisioned, the de- 
fenders prepared to sit out a siege. 

As more attackers came to join battle, it 
looked at last as if Notting Hill must fall. 
Once again Wayne was equal to the oc- 
casion. He sent out word that if the be- 
siegers did not withdraw at once, he would 
open the reservoir and flood the narrow 
streets. 

Sullenly the men from the other dis- 
tricts acknowledged their defeat for the 
time being. Again they prepared for a 
fresh attack. At last all of London was 
ready. With banners flying and with axes 
and halberds held high, the soldiers closed 
in on Notting Hill. Wayne knew his de- 
feat was at hand. King Auberon, admiring 
the resurgence of local pride, went into 
the thick of things as a reporter. He was 
knocked down and left for dead on 
the ground. Wayne also fell mortally 
wounded. And so Notting Hill was taken. 

Afterward, as disembodied voices, 
Auberon and Wayne compared notes. 
The king had brought laughter to Lon- 
don, Wayne had brought love. They were 


content. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF DAVID CROCKETT 


Type of work: Autobiograph 
Aor David Clee 1785-1836) 
Type of plot: History and adventure 
Time of plot: 1780-1834 

Locale: i — 


First published: 1834 
Principal character: 


Davi Crocxe#rTrT, the narrator 


Critique: 

Davy Crockett has long been a familiar 
figure in American history. As a hunter 
and frontiersman he is often likened to 
Daniel Boone, and his heroic death at 
the Alamo has stirred our imaginations. 
Whatever charm this autobiography may 
have must rest in the reader’s interest in 
Crockett himself, for the book is almost 
graceless. Crockett seldom locates places, 
gives dates, or names people. Even his 
two wives are never called by name. The 
sections dealing with the Creek War are 
almost completely flat. We see Crockett as 
a petulant hater of Andrew Jackson and 
a slaughterer of bears. Yet because of the 
author, and the picture of frontier life he 
presents, the book is an important docu- 
ment in our American past. 


The Story: 


Crockett claimed that he wrote his own 
story because a spurious autobiography 
had been circulated concerning his ex- 
ploits. He had never had much schovling, 
and the writing was likely to be ungram- 
matical. But Crockett had become a figure 
by reason of his frontier life and his elec- 
tion to Congress. Those people who ad- 
mired a real man who was no follower 
of Andrew Jackson were asked to take 
the narrative kindly. 

John Crockett was born either in Ire- 
land or on a ship bound for America. 
The earlier part of his life was spent in 
Pennsylvania. Rebecca Hawkins was born 
in Maryland. After John served in the 
Revolutionary War, he and Rebecca set- 
tled in Tennessee, a dangerous and 
troubled region. John’s parents were killed 
by the Creek Indians, one of his brothers 


was captured, and anothez was wounded. 

David, son of John and Rebecca, was 
born on August 17, 1786. His earliest 
recollection was of a near tragedy. He was 
playing on the bank of a river with his 
four older brothers and an older friend 
of fifteen. The five bigger boys got into 
the Crockett canoe for a lark. All would 
have been well if any of the Crockett 
boys had been paddling, but the fifteen- 
year-old asserted his authority and took 
the paddle. David watched from the shore 
as the boy let the canoe drift closer to 
a rapids. Fortunately, a neighbor working 
nearby saw the danger and waded out 
just in time to keep the canoe out of the 
treacherous rapids. 

The Crockett family, dirt poor in that 
border area, moved several times before 
David was twelve, each time seeking a 
better living. At last John established a 
tavern on the road to Knoxville. The cus- 
tomers were largely wagoners. One day a 
Dutchman driving a herd of cattle stopped 
by, and John bound David over to him. 
The boy made a trip of over four hun- 
dred miles on foot to help the Dutchman 
deliver cattle. 

At the end of the trip David was paid 
five or six dollars. He wanted to go home 
then, but his master ordered him to stay. 
Not knowing any better, David thought 
himself forced to remain with the Dutch- 
man. But the plucky boy watched his 
chance and told his story to some friendly 
wagoners. ‘They agreed to take him home 
if he could escape the Dutchman. In the 
middle of the night David crept away, 
and by riding in the wagons and walking 
a great deal, he eventually got back home. 
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John thought David should get some 
book learning. A neighbor had opened a 
school nearby, and David attended classes 
for four days. Then he had a fight with 
a bigger boy and was afraid of the beating 
the teacher would administer. Each day 
he hid out in the woods when he was sup- 
posed to be in school. When John dis- 
covered what David had been doing, he 
took after the boy with a hickory stick. 
David ran away, determined to avoid a 
beating. 

Finding work here and there, David 
lived somehow. For months he helped a 
wagoner who kept his meager pay in 
trust for him. When the wagoner made 
a trip to the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
David resolved to look over the city. He 
was enchanted by the large ships in the 
harbor. Screwing up his courage, he went 
aboard a ship and had a talk with the 
captain. When he was offered a place as 
cabin boy on a voyage to England, he ac- 
cepted joyfully. But when he returned to 
the wagoner to quit and collect his wages, 
his employer kept him by force from leav- 
ing and refused to turn over the money. 

After some time he got away from his 
brutish wagoner and started the long trip 
home. Obtaining employment with a 
kindlier wagoner, David told his woes. 
Sympathetic people collected a purse of 
three dollars, and David thought himself 
amply provided for. Finally after a long 
succession of odd jobs, he got back home. 
He was fifteen years old. The family 
was still scrimping to get along in the 
tavern. 

David worked out for various neigh- 
bors to pay off debts contracted by his 
father. At the end of a year his father 
was free and clear, but David kept on 
working for wages, as his clothes were 
worn out. One of his employers was a 
Quaker with a pretty niece to whom 
David paid court. When she at last told 
him she was already engaged, David was 
quick to leave his job. 

Next he courted a neighbor girl who 
seemed pleased with his advances. When 
David proposed to her, she accepted and 


set a date for the wedding. The day 
before the marriage was to take place, 
David went part way to her house to stay 
overnight with another neighbor. There 
his intended’s sister met him with the 
news that his fiancée had been married 
the day before to another man. 

Nothing daunted, David with the help 
of friends was introduced to an Irish 
family with a marriageable daughter. Al- 
though at first the mother liked David, 
she turned against him as a son-in-law. 
She relented only after David prepared to 
take the girl away to be married at his 
house. With some calves, a few store 
articles, and his gun David settled his 
bride in an outlying cabin. 

After the birth of his second son news 
came that the Creeks were on the war- 
path. Even though his wife objected, 
David left to join the militia. Soon his 
superior marksmanship and his knowl- 
edge of the woods made David a leader 
of the soldiers pursuing the Creeks.. Dur- 
ing the campaign the greatest hardship 
was hunger. In one engagement the mili- 
tia trapped and burned to death forty-six 
Creeks in a log cabin. Afterward, hearing 
that potatoes had been stored in the cellar, 
David went back and rescued the supplies. 

For nearly a year the whites pursued 
the Indians, killing all the Creeks they 
could find and burning their towns. At 
the end of the year the rebellion was 
crushed. Having had his fill of fighting, 
David returned home. 

When his wife died, David was left 
with two sons and an infant daughter. 
Finding it impossible to live without a 
helpmate, he married a widow with two 
children. She had a tidy farm and David 
became a man of substance. In spite of 
his lack of education, he was successively 
a magistrate and a member of the legis- 
lature. He had good ability at vote getting, 
chiefly because he offered liquor and 
chewing tobacco to his constituents and 
told them racy stories. 

By that time David had a mill and a 
distillery. During the spring floods his 
buildings were washed away. Once more 
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a poor man, David took up new land far- 
ther west. There he gained great renown 
as a bear hunter, killing one hundred and 
five bears in a year. He was also elected 
to the legislature from his new territory. 

David’s reputation as a hunter and 
story-teller kept him in politics for a long 
time. He was shrewd enough to learn 
something of government by listening, 


and at last he passed for an able man. 
After being defeated once, he was elected 
to Congress, where he fought valiantly 
for the interests of his border region. He 
was proudest of the fact that he voted 
according to his conscience only, and put 
foremost the interests of his beloved Ten- 
nessee. Above all, he was one man who 
never knuckled down to Andrew Jackson. 


NAUSEA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jean-Paul Sartre (1905- ) 
Type of plot: Philosophical realism 
Time of plot: The 1930's 


Locale: France 
First published: 1938 
Principal characters: 

AnTorne RoguEntny, a French historian 

Anny, Roquentin’s former sweetheart 

Ocier P., “The Self-Taught Man,” an acquaintance of Roquentin 

Francoise, congenial owner of a café and Roquentin’s friend 
Critique: 


Nausea, Sartre’s first novel, was her- 
alded as marking the advent of a 
twentieth-century Dostoevski, for the 
novel contains an intense revelation of a 
mind, strikingly similar to those revealed 
in the Russian author’s works. For many 
readers, however, the excellence of 
Sartre’s novel is distorted by the presence 
of the philosophical points of Exis- 
tentialism, a modern-day French philoso- 
phy unpalatable to many. As a icon 
presentation of Existentialism, Nausea is 
more lucid than Sartre’s later novels and 
some of the nonfictional expositions he has 
attempted. Nausea has received high 
praise for its forceful description of setting 
and character, but the ultimate position of 
the novel will be determined by the phi- 
losophy it delineates and the success of 
that delineation. 


The Story: 

Antoine Roquentin, a thirty-year-old 
Frenchman, after traveling through Cen- 
tral Europe, North Africa, and the 


Orient, settled down in the seaport town 
of Bouville to finish his historical research 
on the Marquis de Rollebon, an eight- 
eenth-century figure in European politics 
whose home had been at Bouville. For 
three years Roquentin searched the ar- 
chives of the Bouville library in order to 
reconstruct the nobleman’s life. All 
Roquentin’s energies were concentrated 
on his task; he knew few people in 
Bouville, except by sight, and he lived 
more in the imaginary world he had 
created for the Marquis de Rollebon than 
in the actual world. 

In the third year of his residence in 
Bouville, during the winter of 1932, 
Roquentin began to have a series of dis- 
turbing psychological experiences which 
he termed the Nausea. He felt that there 
was something new about commonplace 
articles; even his hands seemed to take on 
new aspects, to have an existence all their 
own. It was then that Roquentin’s lone- 
liness seemed a terrible thing to him, for 
there was no one to whom he could speak 


NAUSEA by Jean-Paul Sartre. By permission of the publishers, New Directions. Copyright. All rights 


reserved. 
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of his experiences. His only acquaintances 
were Ogier P., nicknamed by Roquentin 
The Self-Taught Man because he was 
instructing himself by reading all the 
books in the library, and a woman named 
Francoise, who operated a café called the 
Rendezvous des Cheminots. Francoise, 
who had become fond of Roquentin, was 
the outlet for his physical sexuality, 
beyond which their acquaintance had not 
gone. Roquentin, in his loneliness, began 
to think of Anny, an English girl who had 
traveled with him some years before and 
whom he had loved; but he had not heard 
from her in more than three years. Worst 
of all, the Nausea came oftener and of- 
tener to plague Roquentin; it passed from 
objects into his body through his hands, 
and the only way he could describe it was 
that it seemed like a sweetish sickness. 

One evening, shortly after the Nausea 
had first appeared, Roquentin went to the 
café, only to find that Francoise was gone 
for a time. He sat down to listen to some 
music on a battered old phonograph and, 
for the first time, the ee crept upon 
him in a place where there were bright 
lights and many people; even more hor- 
rible, it seemed as if the sickness were 
outside himself, in other objects. 

Strangely enough, as the days passed, 
The Self-Taught Man made an effort to 
be friendly with Roquentin. Learning 
that the latter had ae a great deal, he 
asked to see some of the photographs 
Roquentin had collected and to hear some 
of Roquentin’s adventures. He even went 
to Roquentin’s rooms one evening for that 
specific purpose. These friendly overtures 
were not entirely welcomed by Roquentin, 
who was immersed in his psychological 
problems, but he acquiesced in setting a 
date to have dinner with The Self-Taught 
Man a few days later. 

In the interval before the dinner en- 
gagement, the book about the Marquis de 
Rollebon came to a halt. One day 
Roquentin suddenly stopped writing in 
the middle of a paragraph and knew that 
he would write no more, although he had 
spent more than three years’ labor on the 


work, Roquentin suddenly felt cheated, as 
if his very existence had been stolen by 
the Marquis de Rollebon during those 
years, so that the marquis had been living 
in place of himself. The feeling was caused 
partially by the discovery on Roquentin’s 
part that he could never know for certain 
the truth about the notorious marquis, 
who had used men for his own ends dur- 
ing his life. 

But with the discovery that he was 
going to write no more, Roquentin also 
found that there was little or no purpose in 
his life. Indeed, there seemed to be no rea- 
son for his existence at all. For three years 
Roquentin had not reacted to his own 
existence because he had been working; 
now it was thrust upon him with dis- 
quieting abruptness. 

One Wednesday Roquentin and The 
Self-Taught Man met for their dinner en- 
gagement. During the dinner, a rather 
stiff affair, The Self-Taught Man tried to 
convince Roquentin that he, like The 
Self-Taught Man, ought to be a humanist, 
that in the humanity of the world was to 
be found the true reason for the universe. 
Roquentin became so disquieted that the 
Nausea came over him during the discus- 
sion, and he abruptly left the restaurant. 

A day or two later Roquentin received 
an unexpected letter from Anny, the letter 
having been forwarded from his old ad- 
dress in Paris. She wrote that she was to 
be in Paris for a few days and wished to 
see him. Roquentin looked forward to see- 
ing her and planned to leave Bouville for 
the first time in three years to visit with 
her in Paris. When the day arrived, he 
presented himself at her address. 

Anny was no longer the same, for she 
had become fat, but the changes that 
bothered him most were those he felt 
rather than saw. The interview was a dis- 
mal failure; Anny accused him of being 
worthless to her and finally thrust him 
from the room. Later he saw Anny getting 
ona train with the man who kept her, and 
he went back to Bouville with a sense of 
numbness. He believed that both he and 
Anny had outlived themselves. All that 
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was left, he felt, was eating and sleeping, 
an existence not unlike that of an inani- 
mate object. 

Roquentin remained in Bouville only a 
few days more. Unhappy and lonesome, 
he sought out The Self-Taught Man, find- 
ing him in the library. Because The Self- 
Taught Man was reading to two young 
boys, Roquentin also sat down to read 
until The Self-Taught Man had finished. 
He never did get to open the conversation, 
for in the ensuing minutes The Self- 
Taught Man revealed himself as a homo- 
sexual and was brutally ejected from the 
library by the librarians. The only other 
person to whom Roquentin wished to say 


A NEsT OF 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: SeAn O’Faol4in (1900- >) 
Type of plot: Regional chronicle 
Time of plot: 1854-1916 

Locale: Ireland 

First published: 1933 


Principal characters: 


goodbye was the congenial woman who 
owned the Rendezvous des Cheminots. 
When he went to see her, however, she 
could give him only a moment, for an- 
other patron claimed her time. 
Roquentin went to the railway station 
for the train that was to take him to Paris. 
His only hope was that he might write a 
book, perhaps a novel, which would make 
people think of his life as something pre- 
cious and legendary, though he knew that 
the work on such a book, unlike his at- 
tempts at the history of the Marquis de 
Rollebon, could not keep from him the 
troublesome problems of existence. 


SIMPLE FOLK 


Lzo Foxr-DonneLt, an Irish patriot 


Juprru, his mother 
Jute, his wife 


Jouno O’Donnext, son of Julie and Leo 
Jounny Hussey, a policeman 


Bu, his wife 


Denis, son of Bid and Johnny 


Critique: 

Sean O’Faolain, a distinguished :nem- 
ber of the Irish Academy, here presents 
a study of the fortunes of one man. Leo, 
the central character, is far from ad- 
mirable, but he does have one outstand- 
ing characteristic: his persistent fighting 
and plotting for Irish independence. He 
and Johnny, the policeman, are sym- 
bolic. Like the divided Irish population, 
the patriot and the police spy live to- 
gether in a semblance of accord. In tone 
this novel is intense and somber. The 
only bright ray in the grim events is the 
hope of change. 


A NEST OF SIMPLE FOLK b 
Inc. Copyright, 1934, by The Viling Press, Inc. 


The Story: 


Foxehall was a bleak, remote manor 
house, and the family that owned it kept 
to themselves. Rachel and Anna Foxe 
were content to live prim maiden lives, 
poverty-stricken remnants of a landed 
family. Judith Foxe, however, married 
Long John O’Donnell, a close secretive 
farmer. For marrying beneath her Judith 
was cut off with a dower of five fields, 
and for seventeen years she did not see 
her sisters. 

The marriage was a good one for 
Long John. Poor as he was, Judith’s five 
fields were good pay for taking an unat- 


Sean O’Faoldin. By permission of the publishers, The Viking Press, 
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tractive’ wife. Judith had hips like a 
brood mare’s. When her tenth child, 
Leo; was born, Rachel condescended to 
sponsor him. Afterward it seemed to Ju- 
dith that Leo was her only true son. 
When her husband was near death she 
was determined that Leo should be the 
heir. 

James, the oldest son, had worked like 
a servant for his harsh father. As the 
oldest, he would inherit the home farm. 
Phil was next in line; by rights he should 
have the five fields. Long John had ob- 
stinately refused to make a will, but as 
he grew weaker Judith harried him into 
telling a lawyer how the property should 
go. By dressing Leo in Phil’s clothes, 


she tricked her weak and sinking hus- 


band into pointing to Leo as the heir 
to the five fields. By her deed James in- 
herited only the heavily mortgaged home 
farm and the obligation to marry off his 
numerous sisters, Leo the five free fields, 
and Phil only what -James would share 
with him. 

After the funeral James drove the fam- 
ily home. Young Leo, sensing his state 
of mind, offered to give James all the 
land, an offer which infuriated the older 
brother. James whipped Leo savagely 
and drove him off the farm. Leo went 
to live with his maiden aunts. 

Rachel and Anna did their best to 
make a genteel aristocrat of their rough 
and surly nephew. Nicholas, a ne’er-do- 
well, was his tutor, and Nicholas him- 
self was rough. For long there was de- 
bate over Leo’s future as a doctor or a 
gentleman farmer. Leo had little pref- 
erence, but when he was sent to Limerick 
to study with Dicky, his doctor cousin, he 
went willingly enough. 

Nicholas, influential in molding the 
boy’s sympathies, accompanied him on 
the journey. Because the tutor had told 
him of the past insults and atrocities by 
the aristocracy, Leo was hot at the in- 
justices suffered by the poor farmers. In 
Limerick the two called on Frankie 
C’Donnell, Leo’s uncle, a tavernkeeper 
who was a revolutionary at heart. The 


rough welcome there was in sharp con- 
trast with his treatment at Doctor Dicky’s 
house. The old doctor was a gruff Prot- 
estant and a teetotaler. In his country 
clothes Leo was out of place. After a 
trial term Leo was sent home in disgrace; 
he had no head for medicine. 

For years Leo lived an idle and disso- 
lute life. After his aunts died, he became 
the owner of Foxehall. Taking no care 
of the property, he hunted and caroused 
and chased girls. One, Philly Cashen, 
was turned out of old Mag Keene’s house 
because of her pregnancy. Distraught, 
Philly went to Foxehall. Judith, although 
she knew that Leo was guilty, refused to 
help the girl. At last Judith left her 
youngest son and his fine house and went 
back to live with James. Philly was not 
the only yirl Leo ruined. Another was 
Julie Keene, too young to resist him suc- 
cessfully. 

The Fenian spirit pervaded the coun- 
tryside. Mad Leo, although a landowner, 
joined the plotters and led a raid on the 
police post. Julie by chance saw them and 
ran off to warn another sweetheart, a 
detective. The plotters were seized and 
Leo was sentenced to fifteen years in 
jail. While he was in prison his mother 
died, but Leo did not know of her death; 
his family never wrote to him. A change 
of government brought an amnesty and 
after ten years Leo was released. 

Julie was still unmarried. Holding no 
grudge against her, Leo courted her 
again, and when she became pregnant he 
mortgaged his land to raise money to 
send her to Dublin. Julie bore her son, 
gave him away, and returned as gay as 
ever. Leo, continuing his shiftless ways, 
eventually lost his land to his grasping 
brother James. Finally, with the help of 
a neighborhood priest, Leo was bullied 
into marrying Julie, and the strange 
couple set themselves up in a small pa- 
per shop in Rathkeale. 

After a time Bid, Julie’s pretty young- 
est sister, came to live with them. Before 
long she was walking out with Johnny 
Hussey, a policeman. After innocent Bid 
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went to visit the police barracks with 
Johnny, Leo questioned her closely 
about the visit, for at the age of sixty he 
was still an ardent Fenian. Bid assured 
Leo the policeman had said nothing about 
him, but she half guiltily remembered 
some joking remarks she had heard. Leo 
was perturbed. 

Julie, almost hysterical, demanded that 
Leo bring back their lost son. To quiet 
her, he found Johno O’Donnell, now a 
twenty-year-old sailor, and brought him 
as a nephew to Rathkeale. 

After Johnny searched Leo’s room and 
found suspicious letters, the police be- 
gan to watch Leo carefully. Still a fiery 
patriot, Leo planned with his son Johno 
to bring into a river port a shipment of 
rifles which Johno had smuggled aboard 
his ship. Leo, with a few Fenians, was 
waiting with a skiff to take them off when 
the police came upon them. Leo fired a 
warning shot. When an officer was 
wounded, the conspirators quickly rowed 
out into the foggy harbor and got away. 
Leo landed on the other shore. Returning 
to Rathkeale, he was arrested and sen- 
tenced to five years. 

Meanwhile Johnny had married Bid. 
When he was transferred to Cork, they 


took Julie, now old and broken, with 
them. After Leo’s release from prison 
the old couple could see nothing to do 
but to live with Johnny, who had been 
promoted to the post of acting sergeant. 
Johno and his wife completed the fam- 
ily circle. 

Denis, Bid’s oldest boy, was always 
prim. Because Leo and Johno were gusty 
and loud, Johnny encouraged his son to 
be different. Bid, thinking of Denis as a 
scholar, planned for his education. Old 
Leo had a small shop where he some- 
times took bets. As always, he knew what 
was going on among the revolutionaries. 

Bid took in lodgers to get money for 
the boy’s schooling. Although she was 
always tired, the effort seemed worth- 
while. But Denis was a disappointment 
to her. Having no head for studies, he 
gave up his ambitions after he had failed 
the civil service examination three times. 
Worse than that, he quarreled with his 
father. All over Ireland rifles were crack- 
ing. When an uprising broke out in 
Dublin, Denis, after helping Leo and 
Johno to escape arrest, called his father 
a police spy and went to take shelter 
with the O’Donnells. Like Ireland, his 
was a house divided. 


THE NEW HELOISE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) 
Type of plot: Philéssphical romance 

Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 
Locale: Switzerland 


First published: 1760 


Principal characters: 


Juxie p’Erance, a beautiful and virtuous young girl 
Baron p’Erancs, her father 


Sarnt-Preux, her tutor 
Carre, her cousin 


Lorp Epwarp BomsTon, Saint-Preux’s ‘sail and benefactor 
MonsiEur pg WorarR, Julie’s husban 


Critique: 

Julie: Or, The New Héloise, a novel 
written in epistolary form, owed a great 
deal to the English novels of seduction and 
sentiment published shortly before by 


Samuel Richardson. In addition, it owed 
more than a little to Rousseau’s own life, 
for there are many parallels between the 
careers of Saint-Preux and Rousseau. The 
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author could never resist an opportunity to 
become didactic. As a result, the novel is 
filled with sermons on virtue, control of 
the passions, and the need for religion, as 
well as short essays setting forth Rous- 
seau’s ideas on education, his belief in 
natural love, his faith in the simple life, 
and his hopes for the triumph of man’s 
innate goodness. All of the characters in 
the novel break into a didactic tone at the 
slightest opportunity. Indeed, many of the 
letters are simply tracts included to carry 
Rousseau’s ideas to the reader. 


The Story: 

Saint-Preux, a young Swiss with un- 
usual talents and sensibilities, was ac- 
cepted by Madame d’Etange as tutor for 
her daughter Julie and Claire, Julie’s 
cousin. Under Saint-Preux’s instruction 
the girls made excellent progress, until 
Claire went away to visit her own family, 
about a year after Saint-Preux had been 
selected as tutor. During her absence 
Saint-Preux revealed his love for Julie. 
The girl, after some solicitation, admitted 
that she, too, was hopelessly in love. Both 
the young people viewed their situation 
as demic; for the Baron d’Etange, 
Julie’s father, had promised her as the 
bride of his friend, de Wolmar. In addi- 
tion, the baron was a lineage-proud man 
who never would hear of his daughter’s 
marriage to a commoner like Saint-Preux, 
regardless of the latter's abilities. 

Julie, who feared that she might fall 
victim to her love for Saint-Preux, wrote 
to Claire and asked her to return as a 
protector. She wrote to her cousin because 
she was afraid that Madame d’Etange, if 
she suspected the truth, would immedi- 
ately send the young man away. Claire re- 
turned, and for a time the romance 
continued to blossom. At last Claire and 
Julie decided that Saint-Preux ought to 
leave until the baron returned from an ab- 
sence which had kept him from home for 
well over a year. The girls feared that he 
might dismiss Saint-Preux unless the way 
were paved by someone for the young 
man’s continuation as tutor. Saint-Preux 


left. The girls showed themselves off to 
the baron when he returned, and he was 
so pleased with the progress of their edu- 
cation that he had Saint-Preux recalled. 

Once again the love between Saint- 
Preux cad Julie grew. In spite of her 
virtue, however, Julie fell victim to Saint- 
Preux’s pleas and became his mistress. A 
short time later Saint-Preux was dismissed 
because the baron was planning to ma 
Julie to his friend, de Wolmar. The ee 
of seeing her lover depart, plus the news 
from her father that her marriage day was 
not far off, made Julie very ill. Only a 
visit from Saint-Preux, smu gled into 
oe sickroom by Claire, pee the girl’s 
ife. 

After Julie’s recovery there followed 
more than a year of surreptitious meetings 
between the lovers. As her passion waxed, 
Julie’s fear of her father grew less, until 
she even had Saint-Preux stay with her 
throughout the night. Neither of the 
young people believed that they were com- 
mitting sin, for they honestly felt that 
they were already married in the eyes of 
heaven and that only the father’s attitude 
kept them from living together publicly 
and with outward virtue. 

In the meantime both young people 
had met Lord Edward Bomston, a British 
peer living in Switzerland. Saint-Preux 
and Lord Bomston became friends, even 
though Lord Bomston sought Julie’s hand 
in marriage. The peer failed, however, in 
his suit. One night, while he and Saint- 
Preux were drinking, Bomston charged 
that someone had already found Ju- 
lie’s favor. Saint-Preux challenged Lord 
Bomston to a duel, but Julie, mindful of 
her reputation, sent a letter to Lord 
Bomston, telling him about Saint-Preux 
and herself and warning him that her fate 
and Saint-Preux’s rested in his hands. She 
knew that Saint-Preux would be killed 
and that the duel would provoke enough 
scandal to ruin her and drive her to sui- 
cide. Lord Bomston, moved by her plea, 
called off the duel and publicly apologized 
to Saint-Preux, Again the two men be- 
came the firmest of friends. 
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Shortly afterward Lord Bomston, inter- 
ceding on Saint-Preux’s behalf with Baron 
d’Etange, urged that the baron permit a 
marriage between Julie and Saint-Preux. 
The baron refused, vowing that he would 
never break his promise to de Wolmar and 
that he never would, in any case, permit 
Julie to marry an adventurer. When the 
baron refused, Lord Bomston proposed 
that Julie and Saint-Preux elope to Eng- 
land and spend the rest of their lives as 
his pensioners on his estate in Oxfordshire. 
But Julie absolutely refused to leave her 
home without her father’s consent. 

Claire, Julie’s cousin, in the meantime, 
had married a man friendly with both 
Lord Bomston and Saint-Preux. The 
tutor was forced to leave Julie’s vicinity 
after her father had refused to permit their 
marriage. Through Claire’s husband, how- 
ever, the two lovers managed to keep up 
a correspondence. 

Saint-Preux, after spending some 
months in France and England, returned 
to Switzerland to find that Julie was about 
to marry de Wolmar. He was so overcome 
that Lord Bomston spirited him away to 
England and arranged for him to embark 
with an expedition leaving England to 
travel around the world. Julie, meanwhile, 
reconciled herself to her father’s will. Her 
mother, who might have permitted mar- 
riage to Saint-Preux, had recently died. 

Four years passed before Saint-Preux re- 
turned to Europe. By that time Juiie and 
her husband had two children and were 
settled into domestic tranquillity. De 
Wolmar, eager to see his wife happy, in- 
vited Saint-Preux to visit their home. Dur- 
ing the visit it became obvious that the 
two lovers of years past had become more 
or less recopvciled to their situation. Both 
seemed so filled with virtue that de 


Wolmar requested Saint-Preux to remain 
as tutor to his children. Saint-Preux, 
anxious to please everyone and to be near 
Julie, agreed to take on the responsibility, 
providing Lord Bomston did not need his 
services elsewhere. Saint-Preux felt that 
he could never adequately repay the Eng- 
lishman for keeping him from crime, mad- 
ness, and possible death at the time of 
Julie’s marriage. 

It turned out that Lord Bomston did 
need Saint-Preux’s aid for a short time. 
The Englishman was traveling to Italy, 
where he had hopes of marrying a 
marchioness, and he wished Saint-Preux’s 
aid in the affair. Saint-Preux, however, 
showed Lord Bomston that the woman was 
vicious and prevented the marriage; he also 
prevented a second attempt at marriage 
between the Englishman and a woman of 
doubtful reputation. During their absence 
Julie discovered that Claire, who had 
been widowed some time before, was in 
love with Saint-Preux. Hoping to help 
both Claire and Saint-Preux find happi- 
ness, Julie wrote to the tutor and told him 
of Claire’s love. Saint-Preux replied that, 
although he esteemed Claire, he could 
not marry her, for he still loved Julie. Julie 
still hoped that she could arrange the 
match upon Saint-Preux’s return from 
Italy. 

Before his return an accident occurred. 
One day, while Julie and her family were 
walking alongside a lake, Julie’s little boy 
fell in. In saving him from death, Julie 
suffered severe shock and exhaustion. The 
results were fatal to her. Before dying, 
however, she wrote a letter to Saint-Preux 
and asked him to take over the education 
of her children and Claire’s. Her cousin, 
wrote Julie, would take her own place in 
making Saint-Preux’s life complete. 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Philip Massinger (1583-1640) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 

Time of plot: Early seventeenth century 
Locale: England 


First presented: c. 1625 
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Principal characters: 


Frank WELLEORN, a prodigal young man of good family 

Sm Gres Overreacu, Wellborn’s uncle, a grasping miser 
Marcaret Overreacu, Sir Giles’ beautiful daughter 

Lorp Lovett, Margaret's suitor 

Lavy ALLworts, a rich young widow 

Tom Attwortu, Lady Allworth’s stepson and Lord Lovell’s page 
ManraLt, a hanger-on of Sir Giles 


Critique: 

A new way to pay old debts is to use 
that priceless boon, credit. It is credit, 
seen in the actions of Lady Allworth, 
which enables the prodigal Wellborn to 
establish himself once again in the re- 
spectable world after having been cozened 
by his uncle, who resembles nothing so 
much as the dishonest city boss who oper- 
ates in the background and uses public 
officers as his tools. The uncle, Sir Giles 
Overreach, was modeled after a famous 
extortioner of seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, Sir Giles Mompesson, who was dis- 
covered in his crimes and convicted a 
decade before the play appeared. The 
formula of the play, trickery to fool a 
criminal, was not a new one with Mas- 
singer, but he gave his theme dramatic 
interest and clever satire. 


The Story: 

Frank Wellborn, who by his prodigal- 
ity had gone through a fortune and lost 
most of his friends, was at a point where 
even the alehouses refused to give him 
food or drink. One morning, as he was 
about to be thrown from an alehouse, he 
met a young page whom he had once be- 
friended. The boy, Allworth, offered to 
lend him money, but Wellborn refused, 
knowing how little the boy had. Allworth 
confided to Wellborn that he was in love 
with Margaret, daughter of Sir Giles 
Overreach, who had despeo‘led young 
Wellborn in earlier days. 

Later in the morning Wellborn went 
to see Allworth’s widowed, wealthy young 
stepmother, Lady Allworth. When the 
lady promised to help him restore his 
reputation, his only request was that she 
receive him as a gentleman in her house. 

Meanwhile Sir Giles Overreach was 


laying plans for his daughter’s marriage, 
and for his own as well. After he had mar- 
ried Margaret to the rich Lord Lovell, he 
himself planned to marry Lady Allworth. 

Overreach was angered to discover that 
Lady Allworth, who refused to be at home 
to him, had entertained the prodigal Well- 
born as if he were a suitor. His anger was 
somewhat dissipated, however, by the fact 
that Lord Lovell was coming to visit. He 
realized also that if Wellborn got his 
hands on Lady Allworth’s fortune, he, as 
the young man’s uncle and creditor, might 
take it away. 

Lovell, who had promised to visit Over- 
reach’s country place, knew of the love 
between Margaret and his page, Allworth, 
and he promised the page to do all he 
could to further the affair. Upon his ar- 
rival at the Overreach estate, he told Mar- 
garet of his plans, and the two pretended 
to carry on a courtship to deceive her 
father. 

During Lovell’s visit, Lady Allworth, 
accompanied by Wellborn, arrived also. 
Overreach, who was not in love with Lady 
Allworth but only desired her money, was 
pleased by his prospects of marrying his 
daughter to a nobleman and getting his 
hands on Lady Allworth’s fortune through 
her possible marriage to his prodigal 
nephew. He even offered money to Well- 
born, so that the latter could pay off his 
debts and appear once again as a respecta- 
ble gentleman. 

After the party had left Overreach’s es- 
tate, Lovell released young Allworth from 
his position and told of further plans to 
help the page’s suit. He intended to send 
the young man, ostensibly as a letter car- 
rier, every day to the girl. 

Overreach had revealed his true charac- 
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ter to Lovell by promising him anything if 
the nobleman would but marry his daugh- 
ter. The miser had even offered lands be- 
longing to Lady Allworth, who was 
highly esteemed by Lovell. When told 
that those were not his to give, Overreach 
had explained to Lovell how he had ac- 
quired a fortune and would accumulate 
another. Lovell, indignant at what he 
heard, promised himself to right the many 
wrongs Overreach had done. Hence his 
decision to aid young Allworth’s suit. 

Lovell told Lady Allworth that he could 
never marry into the Overreach family. 
He added that he had an honorable mo- 
tive in the pretense she had seen. 

Meanwhile the suspected marriage be- 
tween Lady Allworth and Wellborn, 
which had no basis in fact except that she 
treated him as a friend, had caused Well- 
born’s debtors to drop their claims against 
him. Wellborn paid his debts, however, 
with the money his uncle had lent on the 
strength of the supposed marriage. 

One of Overreach’s hangers-on, Mar- 
rall, promised to help Wellborn regain his 
lands, which his uncle had fraudulently 
taken from him for a fraction of their 
value. Marrall told Wellborn to ask Over- 
reach to present the deed. 

At Overreach’s house young Allworth 
had supposedly carried a letter to Mar- 
garet and thus had a chance to talk with 
her. Overreach, reading the letter, learned 
that Lovell asked Margaret to marry him 
forthwith. Overjoyed, the miser sent a 
letter of command to his manor priest, 
telling the chaplain to marry Margaret to 
the a? who accompanied her with 


the letter. The young people, of course, 
went off and were immediately married, 
NICHOLAS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 

Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
ime of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 

Locale: England 

First published: 1838-1839 


Principal characters: 


Nicuoras NIckLeBy, a gen 


Karts Nicxesy, his sister 


the letter acting as a means of getting the 
clergyman to perform the private cere- 
mony. 

Lady Allworth, in the meantime, told 
Lovell that she had helped Wellborn to 
regain his former position because Well- 
born had aided her dead husband in years 
gone by. That action made clear, Lovell 
asked her to marry him. Lady Allworth 
consented. 

A short time later Overreach appeared, 
driving Marrall before him and question- 
ing him about a document that had disap- 
peared. Overreach was also hunting for 
his daughter, who had failed to return 
home the night before. In his anger, 
Overreach asked for the thousand pounds 
he had lent to Wellborn. Wellborm, in 
turn, demanded an accounting of his es- 
tates. Overreach took his strongbox and 
removed a parchment which proved to be 
only a sealed paper with no writing on it. 
Marrall had removed the true deed. 

Scarcely had Overreach realized that he 
no longer had any legal right to Well- 
born’s lands than his daughter and young 
Allworth, married the day before, arrived 
to tell of their marriage, in which Over- 
reach had unconsciously aided them by 
sending a letter to his clergyman. 

Overreach, angered beyond measure, 
would have killed his daughter with his 
sword, had not Lovell stopped him. Lord 
Lovell then announced his intended mar- 
riage to Lady Allworth and promised to 
speed the unraveling of Overreach’s af- 
fairs so that Wellborn could regain his es- 
tates and Margaret and her husband have 
their rightful portion of the miser’s 
wealth. 


NICKLEBY 


tlemanly young Englishman with no money 
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Mrs. Nickxesy, his mother 


Rate Nicxesy, his miserly uncle 

Size, a boy befriended by Nicholas 

THs CHEERYBLE BroTuErs, employers of Nicholas 
WAcCKFORD SQUEERS, a vicious schoolmaster 
Frank CHEERYBLE, in love with Kate Nickleby 
Mane tng Bray, in love with Nicholas 


Critique: 

During the 1830’s the English heard 
many rumors that certain private schools 
in the north of England were badly mis- 
managed. Dickens made a trip to in- 
vestigate the terrible conditions said to 
exist. The results of his findings appear 
in the academy run by Wackford Squeers 
in Nicholas Nickleby, a school where 
boys were not taught a thing, but were 
simply whipped, starved, and cowed in 
order to keep their spirits and the proprie- 
tor’s expenses down. It has been claimed 
that to Dickens alone can be given the 
credit for arousing the wave of indigna- 
tion that forced many institutions to close 
or to change. This novel, which also con- 
tains the Cheeryble brothters, the first of a 
series of exceptionally virtuous characters, 
was the first of Dickens’ novels to have a 
truly complex plot. As such, it was a 
fitting antecedent for such later novels as 
A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expec- 
tations. 


The Story: 

When Nicholas Nickleby was nineteen 
years old, his father died a bankrupt. 
A short time after their bereavement, 
Nicholas, his sister Kate, and their mother 
went to London. There they hoped to get 
aid from the late Mr. Nickleby’s brother 
Ralph. But Ralph Nickleby, a money- 
lender and miser, refused to help them 
except on his own terms. Ralph and his 
ways had to be accepted by the other 
Nicklebys, although they were not sure 
where life was taking them with Ralph as 
their protector. 

Ralph Nickleby first secured a position 
for Nicholas as assistant to Wackford 
Squeers, who operated a boys’ boarding 
school in Yorkshire. When Nicholas ar- 
rived at the scKool, he found it a terrible 


place where the boys were starved and 
mistreated almost beyond human imagi- 
nation. But Nicholas had to put up with 
the situation, for his uncle had warned 
him that any help given to his sister and 
mother depended upon his remaining at 
the school where he had been placed. A 
crisis arose, however, when Wackford 
Squeers unmercifully beat an older boy 
named Smike, who was little better than 
an idiot. Nicholas interfered by taking the 
whip from Squeers and beating the school- 
master in place of the boy. Immediately 
afterward Smike and Nicholas left the 
school and headed toward London. 

In London, meanwhile, Mrs. Nickleby 
and Kate had been lodged in an old 
weatherbeaten cottage belonging to Ralph 
Nickleby, who hoped to use Kate to attract 
young Lord Verisopht into borrowing 
money at high rates. He also found work 
for Kate in a dressmaking establishment, 
where there was a great deal of labor and 
almost no pay. Kate did not mind the 
work at the dressmaker’s, but she bitterly 
resented the leers which she had to endure 
when invited to her uncle’s home to dine 
with Lord Verisopht and Sir Mulberry 
Hawk. Not long after she had taken the 
job, the dressmaker went bankrupt; Kate 
then found work for herself as companion 
to a rich but neurotic woman. 

When Nicholas arrived in London, he 
sought out Newman Noggs, his uncle’s 
clerk, who had promised aid if it became 
necessary. Newman Noggs helped Nicho- 
las to clear himself of false charges 
brought by Wackford Squeers and Ralph 
Nickleby, for the latter denounced Nicho- 
las as a thief. 

With some notion of becoming sailors, 
Nicholas and Smike decided to go to 
Bristol. On the way they met Vincent 
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Crummles, a theatrical producer, and 
joined his troupe. Both Smike and Nicho- 
las were successful as actors. In addition, 
Nicholas adapted plays for the company 
to produce. After some weeks, however, 
Nicholas received a letter from Newman 
Noggs warning him that his presence was 
required in London. Upon his arrival in 
London, Nicholas accidentally met Sir 
Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht at a 
tavern, where they were speaking mali- 
ciously of Kate. Nicholas, remonstrating 
with them, caused Sir Mulberry’s horse to 
bolt. The baronet, thrown from his car- 
riage and severely injured, vowed to take 
revenge. 

Kate, meanwhile, had been exposed to 
the continued attentions of Sir Mulberry 
and Lord Verisopht, for Mrs. Nickleby, 
who failed to see them as villains, courted 
their favor and invited them into Kate’s 
company. The future seemed very bleak 
indeed, until Nicholas, while looking for 
work at an employment agency, fell in 
with a kindly man who offered him a 
job. The man turned out to be one of the 
Cheeryble brothers, great workers of 
philanthrophy. The Cheeryble brothers 
gave Nicholas a job in their counting 
house at a decent salary, rented him a 
cottage reasonably, and helped him to 
furnish it for himself, Kate, and their 
mother. Suddenly the fortunes of the little 
family seemed much improved. 

One day a beautiful young -voman 
came into the Cheeryble brothers’ office, 
and Nicholas fell in love with her. Shortly 
afterward Kate also fell in love with Frank 
Cheeryble, nephew of Nicholas’ employ- 
ers. Only Smike seemed unhappy; he, too, 
had fallen in love with Kate. Worse ad- 
ventures were in store for him, how- 
ever, for Wackford Squeers and Ralph 
Nickleby conspired to have Smike sent 
back to Squeers’ school. Smike, recap- 
tured after one escape, ran away a sec- 
ond time, and Nicholas managed to keep 
the lad from Squeers’ clutches, much to 
the idiot’s relief. But Smike’s new happi- 
ness was short-lived. Sick with tuberculo- 
sis, he died a few months Iater. 


By then Nicholas had discovered that 
his beloved’s name was Madeline Bray 
and that her father -was a bankrupt 
ne’er-do-well who lived off the little in- 
come she made by sewing and painting. 
Unknown to Nicholas, Ralph Nickleby 
and a fellow miser, Arthur Gride, were 
planning to force Madeline into a mar- 
riage with Gride, who was seventy years 
old. Fortunately, Madeline’s father died 
just an hour before he was to hand his 
daughter over to the old miser. Nicholas 
arrived on the scene and took the girl to 
his home, to be cared for by Kate and his 
mother. 

Meanwhile Gride’s housekeeper, an old 
crone, left in a fit of jealousy and stole 
some of her employer’s papers. One of the 
documents was a will which, if known, 
would have made Madeline Bray a rich 
woman. Ralph, learning of the will, had 
Squeers steal it from her. When he did, 
however, Frank Cheeryble and Newman 
Noggs caught him and tured him over 
to the police. The prisoner then confessed 
his part in the plot and also the conspiracy 
between Ralph and Gride to get Made- 
line’s fortune. 

As if Ralph Nickleby’s fortunes were 
all against him, an old employee appeared 
and revealed to the Cheeryble brothers 
that Smike had been Ralph’s son. Having 
always believed that the child had died 
in infancy, Ralph, when given that news, 
went home and hanged himself. 

Nicholas, thinking that Frank Cheery- 
ble was in love with Madeline, asked the 
Cheeryble brothers to see that she was 
taken care of elsewhere. Kate, who also 
believed that Frank was in love with 
Madeline, gave up seeing him. The 
Cheeryble brothers, in their good-hearted 
way, took the situation under observation 
and soon learned the true state of affairs. 
They then proceeded to unravel the 
lovers’ troubles. They revealed to Nicholas 
that Frank was in love with Kate, and 
Frank readily admitted his love. While 
one Cheeryble brother did that, the other 
told the girls how matters stood. All four 
were, of course, exceedingly glad to have 
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their affairs in order, and they were mar- 
ried shortly thereafter. 

Years passed and both couples pros- 
pered. Nicholas had invested his wife’s 
fortune in the Cheeryble brothers’ firm, 
and he later, along with Frank Cheeryble, 
became a partner in the house. Newman 
Noggs, the Nickleby clerk who had helped 
Nicholas so many times, was restored to 


respectability; he had been a wealthy 
gentleman before he had fallen into 
Ralph Nickleby’s hands. Old Gride, who 
had tried to marry Madeline for her money, 
was murdered by robbers; Lord Verisopht 
was killed in a duel, and Sir Mulberry 
Hawk came to a violent end. Thus the 
righteous prospered and the villains re- 
ceived their just deserts. 


NICK OF THE WOODS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Robert Montgomery Bird (1806-1854) 


Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: 1782 

Locale: Kentucky 

First published: 1837 


Principal characters: 


Caprarn Roranp Forrester, a veteran of the Revolutionary War 
Eprru Forresrer, his cousin 
Coroner Bruce, commander of Bruce’s Station 


Tom Bruce, his son 


Naruan SLaucuTer, a Quaker trapper 
Roarinc Rarpx Srackrore, a frontier braggart and horse thief 


Parpon, Done, a pioneer 


Ase Dog, a renegade white man 


Texie Dog, his daughter 


Ricrarp Brax.ey, a Virginia lawyer 
Wenonea, a Shawnee chief 


Critique: 

Nick of the Woods, Or, The Jibben- 
ainosay remains one of the famous sto- 
ries of the American frontier. A tale of 
Kentucky in the days when that state 
was the dark and bloody ground of bor- 
der history and legend, it was written in 
part to counteract Cooper's heroic and 
sentimentalized characterization of the 
Indian and in part to retell a romantic 
story which had its foundation of truth 
in the early history of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Bird, a Philadelphia physician, showed 
his deep interest in the historical devel- 
opment of his country in this book and in 
other of his novels and plays. The influ- 
ence of Scott is apparent. The hero and 
heroine are the conventional lovers of 
romantic tradition, and the ‘true interest 
of the novel centers about the wandering 
Quaker, Nathan Slaughter, a man driven 
to personal bloody vengeance against the 


Shawnees. Settlers like Colonel Bruce, 
Pardon Dodge, and Ralph Stackpole, a 
braggart of the breed of Mike Fink and 
other ringtail-roarers, add to the vivid- 
ness and variety of the novel, which has 
appeared in almost thirty editions since 
the date of its original publication. 


The Story: 

The sun was still high, on a sultry 
August afternoon in 1782, when a train 
of emigrants emerged from the gloom of 
the forest and rode slowly toward Bruce’s 
Station, one of the principal forts in the 
District of Kentucky. ‘The travelers, con- 
sisting of men, women, and children, 
were accompanied by loaded pack-horses, 
cattle, and slaves, the whole giving the 
appearance of a village on the march. In 
the position of responsibility at the end 
of the cavalcade rode a young man of 
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scarce twenty-three, whose five years in 
the camps and battles of the Revolution 
showed in his military bearing and in 
the mature gravity of his features. The 
beautiful young woman at his side was 
sufficiently like him in appearance to 
suggest their kinship. They were fol- 
lowed by two slaves, both mounted and 
armed. 

Captain Roland Forrester and his cous- 
in Edith were on their way to the Falls 
of the Ohio. The orphaned children of 
twin brothers who had died early in the 
Revolution, they had been reared as 
wards of their stern, wealthy uncle, Ma- 
jor Roland Forrester. A stanch Tory, the 
major had never forgiven his younger 
brothers for supporting the cause of the 
American patriots, and to keep them from 
inheriting his estate, for he was unmar- 
ried, he had executed a will in favor of 
an illegitimate daughter. About the time 
that his brothers fell in battle the child 
burned to death in the home of her fos- 
ter mother. The major then adopted his 
nephew and niece and repeatedly de- 
clared his intention of making them his 
heirs. Young Roland Forrester forfeited 
his share of the inheritance, however, 
when he enlisted in a troop of Virginia 
horse. Shortly after Yorktown he returned 
to find his cousin destitute. On her un- 
cle’s death no will making her his heir- 
ess could be found. Richard Braxley, the 
majors lawyer and agent, had produced 
the original will and taken possession of 
the estate in the name of the major’s 
daughter, who was, he claimed, still alive 
and soon to appear and claim her her- 
itage. Having no funds to contest the 
will, Roland decided to move to Ken- 
tucky, his plan being to place Edith in 
the care of a distant pioneer relative at 
the Falls while he himself carved from 
the wilderness a fortune which would 
allow him to marty his lovely cousin. 

Colonel Bruce, the commander of the 
station, welcomed the emigrants with 
hearty frontier hospitality, greeting the 
Forresters with special warmth and in- 
sisting that they share his cabin. Having 


served under Major Forrester in earlier 
Indian wars, he told many stories of 
those border campaigns. Mrs. Bruce, 
equally voluble, bustled about giving or- 
ders to her daughters and telling them 
to be as circumspect as Telie Doe, who 
remained quietly at her loom after a 
startled glance up from her work when 
she heard the name of Roland Forrester 
mentioned. When the others escorted 
Edith into the cabin she remained on the 
porch, where Roland was explaining his 
intention of pushing on toward the Falls 
the next day. The colonel, while deplor- 
ing his guest’s haste, said that there was 
no danger from Indians on the trace. At 
last the colonel noticed Telie and ordered 
her into the house. She was, he said, the 
daughter of a white renegade named Abel 
Doe. Out of pity the Bruces had taken 
her into their own home. 

At that moment Tom Bruce, the colo- 
nel’s oldest son, appeared with news that 
the Jibbenainosay had been active again; 
some hunters had found an Indian with 
a split skull and a slashed cross on his 
breast. The colonel explained. The Jib- 
benainosay, whom the settlers also called 
Nick of the Woods, was a mysterious 
avenger who had killed many Indians 
and marked them thus. The Shawnees, 
believing that he was either a ghost or a 
devil, had given him his name, which 
meant Spirit-that-walks. Some claimed to 
have seen him, a giant with horns and 
matted hair, always accompanied by a 
devil that looked like a small black bear. 

The news of the Jibbenainosay’s latest 
killing had been brought to the station by 
Roaring Ralph Stackpole, a swaggering 
braggart calling himself a ringtailed 
squealer whose middle name was Fight. 
When he challenged anyone in the set- 
tlement to a trial of strength, the rough 
frontiersmen decided to match him with 
Nathan Slaughter, a Quaker trapper de- 
tisively nicknamed Bloody Nathan be- 
cause of his peaceful ways and gentle 
speech. Nathan, as thin as his horse and 
as meek-looking as his dog, finally con- 
sented to try a friendly fall. Much to the 
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pues of the crowd, he lifted the bully 
and threw him to the ground. Roaring 
Ralph, admitting that he had been fairly 
beaten, asked to borrow a horse so that 
he could continue his journey to Logan’s 
Station. The Quaker trapper told the set- 
tlers that the Miami Indians were gath- 
ering, a threat of trouble on the frontier. 
When the others refused to take his news 
seriously, he exchanged his furs for lead 
and powder and quietly left the station. 

That night Telie Doe begged Edith to 
let her go with the emigrants as a serv- 
ant. When Edith refused, the girl crept 
sadly away. Roland slept with Bruce’s 
sons on the porch of the cabin. Aroused 
from sleep during the night, he thought 
he heard a whispering voice telling him 
he was to cross Salt River by the lower 
ford. Only half awake, he decided that 
he was still dreaming. 

The next morning there was great 
confusion at the station. Roaring Ralph 
had sneaked back into the settlement and 
stolen Roland’s blooded: brown horse. 
Knowing that the fugitive could not get 
far on the tired animal, Bruce’s sons had 
ridden in pursuit. While the emigrant 
train started on ahead, Roland, Edith, and 
one of the slaves stayed at the station to 
await the return of the horse. The animal 
was found, wandering loose along the 
trail, and brought back by one of the 
boys. He said that the others were track- 
ing the thief, intending to make him an 
object of frontier justice. As the travelers 
were about to set out to overtake the emi- 
grant party, a horseman arrived with word 
that Indians had attacked Bryant’s Sta- 
tion. The need to muster every fighting 
man in the settlement left Roland and 
his cousin without an escort; neverthe- 
less, they announced their intention of 
starting with only one surly frontiersman 
to guide them. On the way their guide 
deserted them to return and join in the 
fighting. The travelers were relieved 
from their predicament when Telie Doe 
appeared and offered to act as their guide. 

When they came to the branch to the 
two fords, Roland insisted on following 


the road to the upper ford, in spite of 
Telie Doe’s pleadings. On the way they 
were startled by an unearthly yelling, 
and they found Roaring Ralph, his arms 
bound and a noose around his neck, 
astride a horse in such fashion that one 
movement of the animal would hang the 
rider from a limb overhead. Left to per- 
ish in that manner after the pursuers 
from Bruce’s Station had overtaken him, 
he was grateful to his rescuers and of- 
fered to devote his life to Edith’s service. 
Roland curtly sent the braggart and thief 
on his way. 

Not far from the upper ford they met 
a fleeing settler named Pardon Dodge, 
who told them that Indians on the war- 
path blocked the road ahead. In their at- 
tempt to reach the lower ford they be- 
came lost. Riding in a circle, they a 
a dead Indian with a cross gashed on his 
breast. While they waited for the dread 
Jibbenainosay to appear, they saw harm- 
less Nathan Slaughter, his faithful hound 
at his heels, coming through the forest. 
Hearing that Indians were close by, the 
Quaker became terrified. He promised to 
guide the party only if he were not called 
upon to fight. 

The travelers took refuge at last in a 
ruined cabin near the flooded river. In- 
dians attacked the cabin during the night, 
but after a savage hand-to-hand struggle 
they were repulsed. During the lull the 
Quaker suggested that he should try to 
evade the warriors and bring help to the 
besieged. Roland agreed. Shortly before 
daylight Roaring Ralph came down the 
river in a small dugout. It was desper- 
ately decided that the braggart was to 
take Edith and Telie across the flooded 
stream in his canoe, while Roland, Dodge, 
and the slave would try to follow on 
horseback. When Dodge’s mount came 
ashore without his rider, the others de- 
cided that he had been washed from the 
saddle and drowned. 

Later that morning the fugitives en- 
countered another band of Indians. 
Edith was captured. Roaring Ralph es- 
caped by rolling down the bank to the 
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river; the slave was killed. Roland, 
knocked unconscious during the fight, 
awoke to find himself wounded and 
tightly bound. While he was wondering 
what had happened to Edith, a band of 
Kentuckians, led by young Tom Bruce, 
appeared and engaged the savages. When 
Roaring Ralph climbed the bank and 
joined in the fight, the Kentuckians, be- 
lieving that they were seeing the ghost 
of the man they had hanged, scattered in 
confusion. Roaring Ralph, throwing 
wounded Tom Bruce over the saddle, 
rode away on Roland’s horse. 

The victorious Indians proceeded to 
divide a store of arms, cloth, and various 
trinkets, the distribution being made un- 
der the directions of an old chief by a 
brave whom Roland thought a half-breed. 
He learned the man’s identity when Te- 
lie ran up to protest because Roland him- 
self had been given to a Piankeshaw war- 
rior. The light-skinned savage was Abel 
Doe, the renegade. 

His arms bound, Roland was tethered 
to the Piankeshaw’s saddle and, restrained 
on both sides by two younger warriors, 
forced to make a long, wearying march 
before his captors decided to camp for 
the night. Unable to sleep because of his 
cramped limbs, he was startled to hear an 
explosion close at hand, followed by 
crashing and the sounds of pursuit. Hor- 
rified when one of the Piankeshaws, his 
face shot away, fell across his pvostrate 
body and died, Roland Jost consciousness. 
He revived to find Nathan Slaughter 
bending over him, rubbing his chafed 
limbs. Another dead Piankeshaw lay 
nearby. 

The Quaker, lurking in the forest 
while the Indians divided the spoils, had 
overheard the renegade and another white 
man discussing the price to be paid for 
the capture of Roland and Edith. Con- 
vinced by Nathan’s account that his cous- 
in had fallen into Braxley’s hands, Ro- 
land wished to start at once to the main 
Indian village after the Quaker told him 
that the old chief must have been We- 
nonga; a Shawnee chieftain notorious 


for his brutality and the atrocities he had 
committed. On their way to the Shawnee 
camp Roland and the Quaker found five 
Indians capering about a white pris- 
oner bound to a tree. While they strug- 
gled with the savages, the prisoner broke 
his bonds and aided them in killing the 
warriors. He was Roaring Ralph, the 
horse thief. 

When they reached the Indian village, 
the Quaker daubed himself like a brave 
and went stealthily among the houses to 
find Edith. Peering through the chinks 
in one cabin, he saw Braxley and Abel 
Doe, and from the conversation he 
learned that Braxley had in his possession 
Major Forrester’s second will. Having 
disposed of Roland, the lawyer was now 
planning to marry Edith and get her 
wealth. While he searched for Edith’s 
place of imprisonment, Nathan found old 
Chief Wenonga lying drunk in the grass. 
He was about to plunge his knife in the 
savage’s breast when he heard Edith’s 
voice nearby. Leaving the chief, he went 
to a skin tent where he found Braxley and 
his prisoner. Taking the other man by sur- 
prise, the Quaker seized and bound him. 
With the will safe on his own person, 
Nathan was carrying Edith to safety when 
a clamor broke out in the Indian encamp- 
ment. 

Roaring Ralph, ordered to steal four 
horses upon which Edith and her rescu- 
ers could make their escape, had attempt- 
ed to drive off the whole herd, and the 
stampeding horses ran through the vil- 
lage, arousing the warriors. Unable to 
escape, the party was captured. Roland 
and Roaring Ralph were bound and tak- 
en to separate wigwams. Nathan, dragged 
before the drunken old chief, defied We- 
nonga with such ferocity that the Quaker 
worked himself into an epileptic fit. The 
spasm, together with his fantastic dis- 
guise, convinced the Shawnee that his 
white prisoner was a great medicine man. 

Doe and Braxley still had not reached 
an agreement over the renegade’s pay. 
What Braxley did not know was that 
Doe had taken the will when he had 
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searched the Quaker after his capture. 
The next day the renegade went to Ro- 
land and offered him his freedom and 
the estate if he would consent to marry 
Telie. Roland refused, but offered Doe 
half the estate if he would save Edith. 
The man left sullenly. 

That night old Wenonga had the 
Quaker brought before him. After brag- 
ing of the white women and children 
he had killed and the scalps he had taken, 
the chief offered the prisoner his freedom 
if he would use his powers as a medicine 
man to put the Jibbenainosay in the 
power of the Shawnee. Nathan promised 
to do so if his bonds were cut. Freed, he 
revealed himself as the Jibbenainosay, a 
friendly settler whose wife and children 
Wenonga had treacherously killed years 
before. Seizing the chief’s ax, he sank it 
into the savage’s head. Then, after cut- 
ting away Wenonga’s scalp lock and 
gashing the dead man’s chest, the Quaker 
retrieved the scalps of his children and 
with a triumphant cry disappeared into 
the night. 

The next morning, finding the Jib- 
benainosay’s mark on their dead chief, 
the Shawnees were roused to wild fury. 
Roland and Roaring Tom were tied to 
the stake, timber heaped about them. 
The fires were lighted, but before the 
flames could reach them the sound of 
gunfire echoed above the yells of the 
savages and a band of Kentuckians rode 
through the smoke to set the prisoners 


free. Braxley struck spurs into his horse 
and rode away with Edith in his arms. 
The resistance ended when Nathan, 
with Wenonga’s scalp at his belt, ap- 
peared striking right and left with his 
steel ax. The Indians scattered and ran, 
but the rejoicing of the Kentuckians was 
dimmed by the death of heroic Tom 
Bruce, who in spite of wounds he had 
suffered earlier had insisted on joining 
the attacking party. 

During the confusion Pardon Dodge 
rode up with Edith on the saddle before 
him. Washed downstream in the flooded 
river, he had escaped on a raft and ar- 
rived back at Bruce’s Station in time to 
enlist in the rescue party. Seeing Brax- 
ley riding away with Edith, he had mis- 
taken the lawyer for an Indian and had 
shot him. Doe, mortally wounded, gave 
Roland the missing will, and the young 
Virginian promised to look after Telie 
with a brother’s care. 

Roland and Edith, preparing to return 
to Virginia to claim her inheritance, as- 
sured Nathan that they owed life as well 
as fortune to his bravery and daring. Al- 
though they begged him to return with 
them, he stoutly refused. But the work of 
the Jibbenainosay was done, and after a 
time the Quaker disappeared quietly into 
the woods. Roaring Ralph lived to cheat 
the law for many years. No one in the 
neighborhood of Bruce’s Station ever 
heard of Nathan Slaughter again. 


NIELS LYHNE 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Jens Peter Jacobsen (1847-1885) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Denmark 
First published: 1880 
Principal characters: 
Niets Lyane, the hero 
Ear, his friend 
Fru Boyz, a widow 


Fennimore, Niels’ cousin 


Gzrpa, Niels’ wife 
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Critique: 

Niels Lyhne is somber 1n tone and po- 
etic in style. Perhaps some of the emo- 
tional overtones in the novel come from a 
rough parallel between the protagonist's 
and the author’s lives. The plot, while 
complete and even tense at times, is al- 
ways subordinated to the feelings of 
Lyhne as he goes through the quietly 
tragic experiences which were his lot. The 
pictures of Lyhne and Erik, Lyhne and 
Gerda, Lyhne and Fru Boyle are power- 
fully drawn. Always the reader seems to 
be inside the people, feeling as they feel. 


The Story: 

Bartholine was not like her family. 
‘They were common types, not desirous 
of knowledge or power, seeing little be- 

ond the daily routine. But Bartholine 
ome beauty, lived in poetry. When 
Lyhne came to woo her, she accepted him 
as a matter of course, for he was of a 
family of poets and travelers. Her hus- 
band disappointed her, however; he was 
the youngest and all gifts of insight had 
been given to his older brothers. 

When Niels was born, she put her 
hopes in him. Her son must be a real poet. 
She brooded on her boy and dreamed 
dreams for him. But Niels remained an 
ordinary insentient boy until he began to 
play with the pastor’s son, The two 
youngsters played at the usual imaginative 
childhood games, but they had one special 
pastime. They told each other, turn and 
turn about, an interminable story which 
continued for months. Then Erik, a little 
older and a little stronger, became their 
leader. He had no time for stories; their 
play now was of pirates and secret caves. 

When Niels was twelve years of age, 
two new people came to the Lyhne farm, 
Herr Bigum, a tutor, and Edele, Lyhne’s 
unmarried sister. ‘The tutor was forty and 
insignificant; he had failed to pass his ex- 
aminations for the priesthood. Edele was 


a belle from Copenhagen. Her gay social 


life had ruined her health, and she had 
been sent to the country to recuperate. 
Niels, strongly attracted to his aunt, fol- 
lowed her constantly. One day he heard 
the ridiculous tutor declare his hopeless 
love for Edele. When Edele died, her 
death filled Niels with melancholy. He 
became quieter and more imaginative. 

Since Erik was older, he went away to 
school first. He early showed promise as 
an artist. When Niels visited him, he 
found his old friend already a sculptor 
with a studio covered with dust. That first 
day Fru Boyle was in Erik’s studio. She 
and Erik were laughing heartily over a 
book of poetry. Fru Boyle was a volup- 
tuous widow of thirty. Her husband, who 
was in his sixties when they were married, 
had been dead for some three years. She 
led a Bohemian life, entertaining students 
and artists, and she was estranged from 
her family. 

Niels, neglecting his duties as a stu- 
dent, spent most of his time with the 
widow. Wiser than he, she had no desire 
for a real love affair. Niels, too sensitive 
to push his love, was content to have their 
intimacy remain poetic and _ platonic. 
From time to time he felt guilty about 
his neglected studies and about his almost 
forgotten parents, to whom he seldom 
wrote. He was abruptly brought back to 
duty when he was notified of his father’s 
sudden death. 

Niels was alarmed when he saw how 
sad and aged his mother had grown. To 
please her he planned a trip so that she 
could see the places she had dreamed of so 
long. She agreed to go on the journey, but 
with many misgivings. They settled down 
in Clarens for the winter, a spot rich in 
memories of Rousseau. Bartholine grew 
weaker steadily, but she lived to see the 
gentle spring come to the Savoyard coun- 
tryside. Niels buried her in Clarens. 

Back in Copenhagen, he learned that 
Fru Boyle had closed up her town house 
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to move into the country to be nearer her 
family. He resolved not to see her, but 
she wrote him an urgent note setting a 
meeting time for the next day. When 
they met, he embraced her ardently. At 
first she seemed to return his ardor, but 
after a while she drew away and told him 
she was engaged to be married. Niels left 
her for good, upset that she had forsaken 
him. 

He took Erik with him to visit his 
uncle, a prosperous merchant who had 
an estate near the sea. There the two 
friends were comfortable, loafing and Jov- 
ing nineteen-year-old Fennimore, Niels’ 
cousin, an eager girl with eyes only for 
Erik. Resignedly Niels gave way to his 
friend, who had already achieved some 
reputation as a painter rather than a 
sculptor. Niels attended the wedding in a 
melancholy spirit. 

In the city Niels avoided his former 
friends. His only intimate was an atheistic 
doctor who influenced him strongly. 
Gradually Niels came to. see that a per- 
sonal God was a rationalized fiction, that 
Rousseau’s innate nobility of man was a 
philosophic speculation. 

Erik wrote him an appealing letter. 
Since his marriage he could no longer 
paint; his country companions gave him 
no inspiration. On a visit to his old friend, 
Niels found that his Erik had become a 
dissipated squire, drinking and gambling 
night after night. Niels’ arrival induced 
him to stay home occasionally for a while, 
but soon Erik went back to his old haunts. 
He seemed to have no more ambition. 
Niels was thrown much in the company 
of Fennimore who had come to despise 
her husband. The cousins became lovers. 

Fennimore seemed not to mind their 
secret kisses and their troubled rendez- 
vous. One night, as she waited for Niels 
to come, word was brought that Erik had 


been in an accident. His carriage had 
overturned and his head had been 
smashed against a stone wall. The news 
threw her into a torment of grief and re- 
morse. When Niels arrived she turned on 
him savagely for having despoiled the 
noble, dead Erik. Again saddened but re- 
signed, Niels went back to his own estate. 

For a while he was busy with farm af- 
fairs, content to learn about crops and 
rents, From time to time he visited a 
neighbor, a man with five children. The 
oldest was seventeen-year-old Gerda. By 
accident Niels came upon a_ curious 
scene: he saw the four younger brothers 
and sisters mimicking Niels’ big city ways 
and unmercifully teasing Gerda, who de- 
fended him against his tormentors. Niels 
quietly went to her father to ask for her 
hand. 

With Gerda he was very happy. At last 
Niels seemed to have found a haven. 
Charmed by his young wife’s avid desire 
for knowledge, he patiently led her away 
from her old anthropomorphic God to his 
own independent humanism, and soon 
she was more convinced than he. Their 
son brought a new joy to them and bound 
them closer together. 

After two years Gerda became gravely 
ill. Realizing that she was going to die, 
she renounced her advanced views and 
called for her pastor. When his son also 
died soon afterward, it seemed to Niels 
that there was nothing left in life for 
him. 

After he had joined the army, he felt 
strengthened somehow to belong to some- 
thing. During a battle he was fatally 
wounded in the chest. On his deathbed he 
rejected religion finally. In his memory 
he saw the people he had known. Had 
he been faithful to them? Were they 
worth caring about? Questioning to the 
last, he died a bitter death. 


THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Joseph Conrad (Teodor Jézef Konrad Korzeniowski, 1857-1924) 


Type of plot: Psychological romance 
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Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Bombay to London 


First published: 1897 


Principal characters: 


James Warr, a Negro sailor on the Narcissus 


Donxiy, a fellow sailor 


Oxp SINGLETON, another sailor 


Mr. Baker, the first mate 


Critique: 

The Nigger of the Narcissus is more 
than a story of a sea voyage. It is a chron- 
icle of character revealed by means of a 
dying Negro who brought Death aboard 
ship as a passenger. The tension of im- 
minent death brought out the best and 
the worst in the crew of the Narcissus, 
and Conrad succeeded in capturing all 
the nuances of the situation for the reader. 
In this book there is a clue to the depth 
of Conrad’s own understanding of human 
character under the tests of endurance 
and survival at sea. The author frequently 
said of this book that upon it he was will- 
ing to stand or fall, not as a novelist but 
as an artist striving for sincerity of ex- 
pression. 


The Story: 


The British freighter Narcissus lay in 
Bombay harbor on a hot, sticky tropical 
night in the 1890’s. Already loaded, it 
was to sail the next morning on its home- 
ward voyage. The last crew member to 
come aboard was a huge Negro, James 
Wait. The Negro, who had a severe 
cough, asked his shipmates to help him 
in stowing his gear. A little later the men 
were in their bunks, and the only sound 
was snoring, interrupted at times by 
Wait’s fits of coughing. 

At daylight the Narcissus sailed. That 
evening, as the sailors gathered in little 
groups about the deck, the laughter and 
yarn spinning ceased at the sound of a 
weak rattle in Wait’s bunk. It ended with 
a moan. The black man climbed up on 
deck, looked about, and made the men 
miserable by berating them for making so 


much noise that he, a dying man, could 
have no rest. It seemed, after a few days, 
that the Negro looked upon the approach- 
ing death as a friend. He paraded his 
trouble to everyone, railing bitterly at the 
salt meat, biscuits, and tea at mealtime. 

All the men in the forecastle were 
touched by the dying man and his fits 
of coughing. There was nothing that they 
would not do for him, even to stealing 
pie for him from the officers’ mess. Even 
Donkin, a Cockney who thought that 
no one was ever right but himself, catered 
to Wait. The Negro did no work after 
they were a week at sea. The first mate 
finally ordered him below to his bunk, 
and the captain upheld the mate’s order. 
Each morning the men carried the invalid 
up on deck. Finally he was put in one 
of the deckhouse eae He never let 
anyone doubt that his death was im- 
minent. He fascinated the officers and 
tainted the lives of the superstitious sail- 
ors, even those who grumbled that his 
illness was a fraud. 

As the Narcissus approached the Cape 
of Good Hope, heavier sails were set, the 
hatches were checked, and everything 
loose on deck was securely lashed in place 
in preparation for the winds that were 
sure to come. On the thirty-second day 
out of Bombay the ship began to put her 
nose into the heavy waves, instead of 
riding over. Gear blew loose, and the men 
were tossed about the deck. At sunset 
all sail was shortened in preparation for 
a terrific gale. That entire night nothing 
seemed left in the universe except dark- 


ness and the fury of the storm. In the gray 
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morning half of the crew went below to 
rest. The remainder of them and the 
officers of the ship stayed on deck. Sud- 
denly a great wall of water loomed out 
of the mist. The ship rose with it, as a 
gust of wind lay the vessel on its side. 
The watch below decks rushed out of 
the forecastle and crawled aft on hands 
and knees to join their comrades already 
on deck. The ship lay on its side for 
hours, while the men huddled against the 
various projections on the deck to which 
they had lashed themselves. At last some- 
one asked about Wait. Another man 
shouted that he was trapped in the deck- 
nouse, now half under water, and had 
drowned, because the heavy wave had 
jammed the door. 

With five volunteers the bosun inched 
forward along the deck to see if the Negro 
might still be alive. Once above the side 
of the deckhouse they let go and slid 
down to it as the backwash of the heavy 
seas foamed around them. They crawled 
into the carpenter’s shop next to the 
deckhouse cabin. One of the sailors 
drummed on the bulkhead with a piece 
of iron. When he stopped, they heard 
someone banging on the opposite side. 
Wait was still alive. He began to scream 
for help. Someone on deck found a crow- 
bar and passed it below. The men in 
the tiny carpenter’s shop battered at the 
planks until there was a hole in the bulk- 
head. Wait’s head appeared in the hole 
and interrupted the work. Finally, on 
threat of being brained with the crowbar, 
he got out of the way. In another minute 
or two the men had made a hole large 
enough to pull him out. With great diff- 
culty they carried him aft and lashed 
him tight. When he recovered his breath 
and began to lose his fear, he began to 
berate his rescuers for not being more 
prompt. The men hated and pitied him. 

The day passed and night came. The 
ship still was afloat, but with half her 
deck under water. An icy wind from the 
Antarctic began to numb the men who 
had lain in the open for twenty-four hours 
without food. At dawn, the captain pre- 


pared to bring some order to the ship, for 
the wind was subsiding. Slowly the ship 
began to turn and gather way, with the 
decks still half under. At every lurch the 
crew expected the ship to slide from under 
them to the bottom of the sea. But when 
the wind was directly aft, the ship rose 
and was no longer at the mercy of wind 
and pounding seas. 

The sailors were put to work, tired 
though they were, to make sail, to pump 
out the bilges, and to make the vessel 
shipshape once again. When they went 
below, they found the forecastle a ruin. 
Most of their gear had floated away. 

A fair wind pushed the ship northward 
up the Atlantic under a blue sky and a 
dancing sea. Wait was again established 
in the deckhouse. Once more the doubt 
that he was really dying pervaded the 
ship, although no one dared say so. The 
captain went to interview him because 
he had to be sure. The crew was in an 
ugly mood. The captain, certain the man 
was dying, refused to let him go back to 
work. But the crew, convinced that the 
Negro was well enough to share in their 
labors, threatened mutiny. Sure that Wait 
would die, the captain wanted to let him 
die in peace. He persuaded the men that 
Wait was dying, and their mutterings 
ended. 

As the ship drove northward Wait 
seemed to fade. His cheeks fell in, his 
skull lost its flesh; his appearance hyp- 
notized the crew. Once again, pitying him 
in his dying, they humored his whims. 
He was always in their talk and their 
thoughts. The ship seemed too small to 
everyone; they could not get away from 
death. 

As the ship approached the Flores is- 
lands Wait seemed better. But the older 
sailors shook their heads; it was common 
superstition that dying men on shipboard 
waited until they were in sight of land 
to breathe their last. Wait died as the 
Flores islands came over the horizon, and 
he was buried at sea. As the board on 
which his body lay was lifted to let the 
corpse slide into the sea, something 
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caught. The men lifting the board held 
their breath. Everyone seemed in a trance 
until the corpse slid slowly downward 


and then plunged over the rail. ‘The ship 
suddenly seemed lighter, as though re- 
lieved of the burden of Death itself. 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: George Orwell (Eric Blair, 1903-1950) 


Type of plot: Political satire 
Time of plot: 1984 
Locale: London 


First published: 1949 


Principal characters: 


Winston Smitu, a Party functionary 


Jutta, a rebellious girl 


O’Brien, a member of the Inner Party 
Mr. Cuarrincrton, one of the thought police 


Critique: 

Nineteen Eighty-Four is one of the 
keenest pieces of satire to be written in 
modern times, a dreadful warning of 
things that may come. In this queer, dis- 
torted society of Oceania, no institution 
or practice is without at least a rudi- 
mentary counterpart in our world. Tele- 
vision, thought control, the big lie, mass 
hysteria—all. have been an accompani- 
ment of the ills of the present. ‘To present 
a picture of a completely totalitarian so- 
ciety, as Orwell has done here, is a pains- 
taking accomplishment, and the result is 
a picture too credible for the thoughtful 


reader's comfort. 


The Story: 


In externals, at least, Winston Smith 
was well adjusted to his world. He drank 
the bitter victory gin and smoked the vile 
victory cigarettes. In the morning he did 
his exercises in front of the telescreen, 
and when the instructor spoke to him 
over the two-way television, he bent with 
renewed vigor to touch the floor. His flat 
was dingy and rickety, but at thirty-nine 
he was scarcely old enough to remember 
a time when housing had been better. He 
had a fair job at the Ministry of Truth, 
since he had a good mind and the ability 


to write newspeak, the official language. 


He was a member of the outer ring of 
the Party. 

One noon, by giving up his lunch at 
the ministry, he had a little free time to 
himself. Going to an alcove out of reach 
of the telescreen, he furtively took out 
his journal. It was a noble book with pa- 
per of fine quality unobtainable at pres- 
ent. It was an antique, bought on an 
illicit trip to a second-hand store run by 
old Mr. Charrington. While it was not 
illegal to keep a diary, for there were 
no laws in Oceania, it made him suspect. 
He wrote ploddingly about a picture he 
had seen of the valiant Oceania forces 
strafing shipwrecked refugees in the Med- 
iterranean. 

Musing over his writing, Winston 
found to his horror that he had written 
a slogan against Big Brother several times. 
He knew his act was a crime, even if 
the writing was due to gin; even to think 
such a slogan was a crime. Everywhere 
he looked, on stair landings and on store 
fronts, were posters showing Big Brother's 
all-seeing face, and citizens were remind- 
ed a hundred times a day that Big Broth- 
er was watching every move. 

At the Ministry of Truth, Winston 
plunged into his routine. He had the job 
of rewriting records. If the Party made 
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a wrong prediction on the progress of the 
war, if some aspect of production did not 
accord with the published goals of the 
ninth three-year plan, Winston corrected 
the record. All published material was 
constantly changed so that all history ac- 
corded with the wishes and aims of the 
Party. 

There was a break in the day’s routine 
for a two-minute hate period. On the 
big telescreen the face of Goldstein, the 
enemy of the Party, would appear, and 
a government speaker would work up the 
feelings of the viewers. Goldstein sup- 
posedly headed a great conspiracy against 
Oceania, and Winston loudly and duti- 
fully drummed his heels as he took part in 
the group orgasm of hate. 

A bold, dark-haired girl, wearing the 
red chastity belt, seemed often to be 
near Winston in the workrooms and in 
the commissary. He was afraid that she 
might be a member of the thought po- 
lice. Seeing her outside the ministry, he 
decided she was following him. For a 
time he played with the idea of killing 
her. One day she slipped a note to him 
at work; the little paper announced that 
she loved him. 

Winston was troubled. He had been 
married, but his wife belonged to the 
Anti-Sex League. For her, procreation 
was a Party duty. When they produced 
no children, his wife left him. Now this 
girl, Julia, spoke of love. Carefully mak- 
ing their conversation look like chance, 
Winston had a few private words with 
her in the lunchroom. She quickly 
named a country rendezvous. Winston 
met her in a woods, far from a telescreen, 
and she eagerly took him for a lover. 
Julia boasted that she had been the 
temporary mistress of several Party mem- 
bers and that she had no patience with 
the Anti-Sex League, although she 
worked diligently for it. She also bought 
sweets on the black market. 

On another visit to Mr. Charrington’s 
antique shop, the proprietor showed 
Winston an upstairs bedroom still pre- 


served as it was before the Revolution. 
Although it was madness, Winston rent- 
ed the room. Thereafter he and Julia had 
a comfortable bed for their brief meet- 
ings. Winston felt happy in the old room; 
there was no telescreen to spy on them. 

Sometimes, while at work, Winston saw 
O’Brien, a kindly-looking member of the 
Inner Party. From a chance remark 
Winston deduced that O’Brien was not 
in sympathy with all the aims of the 
Party. When they could, Winston and 
Julia went to O’Brien’s apartment. He 
assured them that Goldstein was really 
the head of a conspiracy and that eventu- 
ally the Party would be overthrown, Julia 
told him of her sins against Party disci- 
pline, and Winston recounted his evi- 
dence that the Party distorted facts in 
public trials and purges. O’Brien then en- 
tolled them in the conspiracy and gave 
them Goldstein’s book to read. 

After an exhausting hate week direct- 
ed against the current enemy, Eurasia, 
Winston read aloud to the dozing Julia, 
both comfortably lying in bed, from Gold- 
stein’s treatise. Suddenly a voice rang 
out, ordering them to stand in the middle 
of the room. Winston grew sick when he 
realized that a hidden telescreen had 
spied on their actions. Soon the room 
was filled with truncheon-wielding po- 
licemen. Mr. Charrington came in, no 
longer a kindly member of the simple 
proletariat, but a keen, determined man 
of thirty-five. Winston knew then that 
Mr. Charrington belonged to the thought 
police. One of the guards hit Julia in the 
stomach. The others hurried Winston off 
to jail. 

Winston, tortured for days, was beat- 
en, kicked, and clubbed until he con- 
fessed his crimes. He willingly admitted 
to years of conspiracy with the rulers of 
Eurasia and told everything he knew of 
Julia. In the later phases of his torture 
O’Brien was at his side constantly. 
O’Brien kept him on a kind of rack with 
a doctor in attendance to keep him alive. 


He told Winston that Goldstein’s book 
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was a Party production, written in part 
by O’Brien himself. 

Through it all the tortured man had 
one small triumph; he still loved Julia. 
Then O’Brien, knowing Winston’s fear 
of rats, brought in a large cage filled with 
rodents and fastencd it around Winston’s 
head. In his unreasoning terror Winston 
begged him to let the rats eat Julia, in- 
stead. 

Only one hurdle was left. Winston 
still hated Big Brother and said so. 
O’Brien patiently explained that the 
Patty wanted no martyrs, for i 
strengthened opposition; nor did the lead- 
ers want only groveling subjection. Win- 
ston must also think right. ‘The prole- 
tariat, happy in their ignorance, must 
never have a leader to rouse them. All 


Party members must think and feel as 
Big Brother directed. 

When Winston was finally released, 
he was bald and his teeth were gone. Be- 
cause he had been purged and because 
his crime had not been serious, he was 
even given a small job on a sub-commit- 
tee. Mostly he sat solitary in taverns and 
drank victory gin. He even saw Julia 
once. She had coarsened in figure end 
her face was scarred. They had little to 
say to each other. 

One day a big celebration was going on 
in the tavern. Oceania had achieved an 
important victory in Africa. Suddenly the 
doddering Winston felt himself purged. 
He believed. Now he could be shot with 
a pure soul, for at last he loved Big 
Brother. 


NO TRIFLING WITH LOVE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Alfred de Musset (1810-1857) 
Type of plot: ‘Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: France 


First presented: 1864; first published: 1834 


Principal characters: 


Tue Baron, a French nobleman 


Perpican, his son 
Camit_ez, his niece 


Rosretrez, Camille’s foster sister 
Mairre Braztius, Perdican’s tutor 
Mairre Broane, a village priest 


Critique: 

Alfred de Musset did not write his 
plays for the stage; he used the dramatic 
form rather as a vehicle for lyric ex- 
pression. No Trifling With Love (On 
ne Badine pas Avec l’Amour), reflecting 
the writer's love affair with George 
Sand, is a romantic defense of love; but 
considered only as stage drama it has 
serious weaknesses. The chorus of peas- 
ants is a cumbersome device and extraor- 
dinary characters are mingled helter- 
skelter. The two priests are buffoons, 
Camille is very stubborn for a young girl, 
and Rosette dies in an unconvincing 
manner. This piece was classified by de 


Musset as a comedy, but its true merit 
lies in Perdican’s defense of romantic 
love. 


The Story: 


Maitre Blazius, with his three chins 
and round stomach, was proudly await- 
ing the arrival of Perdican whom he had 
tutored. Perdican had recently received 
a doctorate at Paris, and Maitre Blazius 
felt that the credit was due to the boy’s 
tutor. Gulping a huge bowl of wine pre- 
sented by the chorus of listening peas- 
ants, he announced that Camille, niece 
of the Baron, was also expected home 
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from the convent. The Baron was anxious 
to see his son Perdican married to Ca- 
mille; he knew they had been in love 
since childhood. 

Dame Pluche, chaperone of Camille, 
arrived out of breath. After drinking 
some vinegar and water, she announced 
that Camille was on her way. She told 
of Camille’s education in the best con- 
vent in France and of the inheritance 
she was to get that day from her mother's 
estate. But she did not mention the 
projected marriage. 

The Baron brought Maitre Bridaine to 
the house. Since he expected the mar- 
riage to take place that day, he wanted 
the priest to perform the ceremony. To 
impress Camille, he arranged with Mattre 
Bridaine to speak some Latin to Perdican 
at dinner; no matter if neither one un- 
derstood it. Maitre Bridaine was agree- 
able to the plan, but he was hostile at 
once to Maitre Blazius, for he smelled 
wine on his breath. 

When Perdican and’ Camille met, 
something seemed amiss. Perdican want- 
ed to embrace his pretty cousin, but Ca- 
mille spoke formally to her childhood 
sweetheart and refused a kiss. She was 
chiefly interested in looking at a por- 
trait of her great-aunt, who had been a 
nun. 

At dinner the two priests, Maitre Bri- 
daine and Maitre Blazius, vied jealously 
with each other. Both were gourmets as 
well as gourmands, and they were appre- 
hensive that there was no place for two 
priests in the luxurious household. After 
dinner Camille again refused a friendly 
talk with Perdican and even excused her- 
self from walking in the garden. The 
Baron, upset at her coldness, grew even 
more indignant when Dame Pluche up- 
held Camille in her refusals. Perdican, 
with relief, renewed his acquaintance 
with Rosette, a pretty peasant girl who 
had been Camille’s foster sister. 

Maitre Blazius, attempting to discredit 
his rival, told the Baron that Maitre Bri- 
daine had drunk three bottles of wine at 
dinner and was now walking about on 


unsteady feet. The Baron could scarcely 
listen because Maitre Blazius’ breath was 
so strong. Then Maitre Bridaine hurried 
up to tell the Baron that Perdican was 
walking with Rosette on his arm and 
throwing pebbles about wildly. 

Perdican was puzzled by Camille’s 
coldness toward him. When Maitre Bla- 
zius reminded him that the marriage was 
a project dear to the Baron’s heart, the 
young man was willing to try again, but 
Camille was resolute. She would permit 
no holding of hands, and she even re- 
fused to talk to him about their child- 
hood. She had come back only to receive 
her inheritance; the next day she would 
return to the convent. After Perdican left 
her, Camille asked the scandalized Dame 
Pluche to take a note to him. 

Maitre Bridaine was very unhappy. 
His rival was seated next to the Baron at 
mealtime, and Maitre Blazius took all 
the choice morsels before he passed on 
the serving plate. In despair Maitre Bri- 
daine felt that he would be forced to 
give up his frequent visits; henceforth, 
though the prospect was repugnant, he 
would devote his time to parish work. 

On a friendly walk Rosette complained 
to Perdican that women were kissed on 
the forehead or cheek by their male rela- 
tives and on the lips by their lovers; eve- 
ryone kissed her on the cheek. Not dis- 
pleased to oblige her, Perdican gave her 
a lover's kiss. 

Dame Pluche was angry but she did 
take the note to Perdican. On the way 
she was spied on by Maitre Blazius, who 
reported to the Baron that Camille un- 
doubtedly had a secret correspondent. 
Since Perdican was making love to a girl 
who watched the turkeys, surely Camille 
was looking for a more satisfactory hus- 
band. 

Invited to meet Camille at the foun- 
tain, Perdican found his cousin changed. 
She willingly kissed him and promised 
to remain a good friend. Then she frank- 
ly asked Perdican if he had had mistress- 
es. Embarrassed, he admitted that he had. 
When she wanted to know where his 
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latest was, Perdican had to admit he did 
not know. Camille, acquainted with no 
men except Perdican, had loved him un- 
til recently, when an older nun at the 
convent had changed her inclinations. 

The nun had been rich and beautiful 
and much in love with her husband. 
After he took a mistress, she had taken 
a lover. At last she had retired to a con- 
vent. Her experience had convinced Ca- 
mille that men were always unfaithful. 
She forced Perdican to admit that if they 
were married both of them might be ex- 
pected to take other lovers. 

Perdican valiantly defended earthly 
love, saying that it was worth all the 
trouble it caused and that of the two 
hundred nuns at the convent most of 
them would probably be glad to go back 
to their husbands and lovers. Seeing at 
last the futility of his argument, he told 
Camille to return to the nunnery. 

Meanwhile Maitre Blazius was unhap- 
py because the servants reported that he 
was stealing bottles of wine. In addition, 
the Baron had decided that he had made 
up the story of Camille’s secret corre- 
spondent. Disgusted with his second 
priest, the Baron forthrightly dismissed 
him. Not knowing that Maitre Bridaine 
had fallen from favor too, Maitre Blazius 
asked him to intercede with the Baron. 
Maitre Bridaine refused; he thought the 
Baron would now reinstate him in favor. 

Maitre Blazius thought he saw a 
chance to regain lost ground when he 
met Dame Pluche carrying a_ letter. 
While he was trying to take the missive 
from her by force, Perdican arrived on 
the scene, took the letter, and read it out 


of curiosity. It was from Camille to a nun 
at the convent. In it Camille said she 
would soon be back; her young man was 
hurt and his pride wounded, just as they 
had foreseen. To Perdican the letter 
meant that the whole affair with Camille 
had been arranged in advance at the 
convent, and he resolved to spite her by 
courting Rosette seriously. 

After writing a note to Camille to ar- 
range a rendezvous, he brought Rosette 
to the fountain. Camille, hiding behind 
a tree, heard Perdican offer his heart to 
Rosette. As proof of his love, he gave 
her a chain to wear around her neck and 
threw a ring Camille had given him into 
the water. 

Camille retrieved the ring and told 
Rosette to hide behind a curtain while 
she talked with Perdican. During the in- 
terview he confessed that he loved Ca- 
mille. Camille then threw aside the 
curtain; Rosette had fainted. Perdican de- 
cided to go ahead in reality with his mar- 
riage to the peasant gir]. 

The Baron, told of his son’s intention 
to marry Rosette, was angry, but in spite 
of his father’s displeasure Perdican made 
arrangements for the ceremony. Camille, 
in despair, threw herself down before an 
altar and prayed for help. Coming in un- 
expectedly, Perdican, unnerved by her 
distress, clasped her in his arms while 
they confessed their love for each other. 
Suddenly they heard a cry behind the 
altar. Investigating, they found Rosette, 
dead. Camille was the first to realize their 
guilt in her death. To acknowledge that 
guilt, she said a final goodbye to Per- 
dican. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jane Austen (1775-1817) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1818 


Principal characters: 


Caruertne Mortanp, an imaginative reader of Gothic romances 
Mars. ALLEN, her benefactress 
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Isapeitia THorpr, her friend 

Joun Tuorpe, Isabella’s brother 
James Mortanp, Catherine’s brother 
Henry Titney, admired by Catherine 
GENERAL Tinney, his father 

Capratn Tinney, his brother 


ExgAnor TItney, his sister 


Critique: 

Northanger Abbey follows a more con- 
ventional pattern than most of Jane Aus- 
ten’s novels. In it an unspoiled girl meets 
a wholesome boy but is deterred from 
romance by an attractive cad. A lesser plot 
is a gleeful parody of the fantastic Gothic 
romances of Mrs. Radcliffe and other pop- 
ular writers of the period. In the ex- 
periences of Catherine Morland the 
writer burlesques the misadventures and 
terrifying mishaps of the Gothic heroine. 
At the same time the novel presents a 
background picture of middle-class life 
in nineteenth-century England. The 
scenes laid in Bath, fashionable watering 
place of the day, are particularly good. 


The Story: 

Catherine Morland, though a plain 
girl, thought herself destined to become a 
heroine like those in her favorite Gothic 
novels. She might, however, have spent 
her entire life in Fullerton, the small vil- 
lage in which she was born, had not Mrs. 
Allen, wife of a wealthy neighbor, invited 
her to go to Bath. There a whole new 
world was opened to Catherine, who was 
delighted with the social life of the colony. 
It was at Bath that she met Isabella 
Thorpe, who became her best friend. 
Isabella was more worldly than Catherine 
and took it upon herself to instruct Cath- 
erine in the ways of society. 

Isabella also introduced Catherine to 
her brother, John Thorpe. He and Cather- 
ine’s brother, James Morland, were 
friends, and the four young people spent 
many enjoyable hours together. Cather- 
ine, however, had in the meantime met 
Henry Tilney, a young clergyman, and 
his sister Eleanor, with whom she was 
anxious to become better acquainted. 
John thwarted her in this desire, and Isa- 


bella and James aided him in deceptions 
aimed at keeping her away from Henry 
and Eleanor. After Isabella and James be- 
came engaged, Isabella doubled her ef- 
forts to interest Catherine in her brother 
John. Although Catherine loved her 
friend dearly, she could not extend this 
love to John, whom she knew in her heart 
to be an indolent, undesirable young man. 

While James was at home arranging for 
an allowance so that he and Isabella could 
be married, Henry Tilney’s brother, Cap- 
tain Tilney, appeared on the scene. He 
was as worldly as Isabella. More important 
to her, he was extremely wealthy. Cather- 
ine was a little disturbed by the manner 
in which Isabella conducted herself with 
Captain Tilney, but she was too loyal to 
her friend to suspect her of being unfaith- 
ful to James. 

Shortly after Captain Tilney arrived 
in Bath, Catherine was invited by Eleanor 
Tilney and her father, General Tilney, to 
visit them at Northanger Abbey, their old 
country home. Catherine was delighted, 
for she had always wanted to visit a real 
abbey, and she quickly wrote for and re- 
ceived a letter of permission from her par- 
ents. Henry aroused her imagination with 
stories of dark passageways and mysterious 
chests and closets. 

When the party arrived at Northanger 
Abbey, Catherine was surprised and a 
little frightened to find that his descrip- 
tions had been so exact. Mrs. Tilney had 
died suddenly several years previously, 
and in her fear Catherine began to suspect 
that the general had murdered her. At the 
first opportunity she attempted to enter 
the dead woman’s chambers. There 
Henry found her and assured her that his 
mother had died a natural death. Cather- 
ine was almost disappointed, for this news 
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destroyed many of her romantic imagin- 
ings Ebon Northanger Abbey. 

For more than a week after this event 
Catherine worried because she had had no 
letter from Isabella. When she received a 
letter from her brother James, she learned 
the reason for Isabella’s silence. He wrote 
that Isabella had become practically en- 
gaged to Captain Tilney. Catherine was 
almost ill when she read the news, and 
Henry and Eleanor Tilney were as dis- 
turbed as she. They knew that only greed 
and ambition drew Isabella from James to 
their wealthier brother and they feared for 
his happiness. They thought, however, 
that the captain was more experienced 
with such women and would fare better 
than had James. 

They were right. Shortly afterward 
Catherine had a letter from Isabella tell- 
ing the story in an entirely different light. 
She pretended that she and James had just 
had a misunderstanding, and she begged 
Catherine to write to James in her behalf. 
Catherine was not to be taken in. She 
wasted no time in sympathy for her one- 
time friend and thought her brother fortu- 
nate to be rid of such a schemer. 

A short time later the general had to go 
to London on business and Eleanor and 
Catherine were alone at the Abbey, Hen- 
ry’s clerical duties compelling him to 
spend some time in his nearby parish. One 
night, soon after the general’s departure, 
Eleanor went to Catherine’s room. In a 
state of great embarrassment and agitation 
she told Catherine that the general had 
returned suddenly from London and had 
oidered Catherine to leave the Abbey 
early the next morning. Because she loved 
Catherine and did not want to hurt her, 
Eleanor would give no reason for the 
order. In great distress Catherine departed 
and returned to her home for the first time 


in many weeks. She and her family tried 
to forget the insult to her, but they could 
not help thinking of it-constantly. Most 
of Catherine’s thoughts were of Henry, 
whom she feared she might never see 
again. 

Soon after her return home, Henry 
called on her and explained why his father 
had turned against Catherine. When the 
Tilney family first met Catherine, John 
Thorpe had told the gael that she was 
the daughter of a wealthy family and that 
the Allen money would also be settled on 
her. He had bragged because at the time 
he himself had hoped to marry Catherine. 
But when Catherine rebuffed him, and 
after his sister Isabella was unable to win 
James again, John spitefully waited for 
the first opportunity to do her harm. He 
met the general in London and lost no 
time in telling him that Catherine had 
deceived him. Although she had never in 
any way implied that she was wealthy, 
the general gave her no chance to defend 
herself. 

After Henry had told his story, he asked 
Catherine to marry him. Her parents gave 
their consent, with the understanding that 
the young couple must first win over the 
general. Henry returned home to wait. 

Eleanor’s marriage to a wealthy peer 
proved an unexpected aid to the lovers. 
The general was so pleased at having his 
daughter a viscountess that he was per- 
suaded to forgive Catherine. When he 
learned also that the Morland family, 
though not wealthy, would allow Cather- 
ine three thousand pounds, he gladly gave 
his consent to the marriage. In less than 
a year after they met, and in spite of many 
hardships and trials, Catherine Morland 
married Henry Tilney with every prospect 
of alice end eaten for he pes 
her life. 


NOSTROMO 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Joseph Conrad (Teodor Jézef Konrad Korzeniowski, 1857-1924) 


Type of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: Early twentieth centu 
Locale: “Costa 
First published: 1904 


ana,” on the north coast of South America 
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Principal characters: 


Cuartes Goutp, manager of the San Tomé silver mine 


Emity Gout, his wife 


Gran’ Battista, called Nostromo, Italian leader of the stevedores 
Linpa Viona, to whom he proposed 


GIsELLE Vroza, her sister 


Groreio Vioxa, father of Linda and Giselle 
Martin Decoup, a newspaper editor 
Dr. Monyexam, town physician and friend of the Goulds 


Critique: 

Nostromo is a well-told tale of ad- 
venture. Like many other Conrad novels, 
it begins in the middle of things and then 
by means of frequent flashbacks and an 
occasional glimpse ahead gradually re- 
veals the information that the reader is 
eager to know, for Conrad is a master of 
suspense. Conrad wanted to make a study 
of what would happen to a man of good 
reputation, a victim of revolution, if he 
had a chance at great wealth. Nostromo 
is the result. The scene, as in much of 
Conrad’s work, plays an important role, 
for the mist-hidden mountains, the brood- 
ing plain, and the San Tomé mine are 
an inscrutable background for the move- 
ments of little men. 


The Story: 


The Republic of Costaguana was in 
a state of revolt. Rebel troops, under the 
leadership of Pedrito Montero, had taken 
control of the eastern part of the country. 
When news of the revolt reached Sulaco, 
the principal town of the western section 
which was separated from the rest of the 
country by a mountain range, the leaders 
began to lay defense plans. 

The chief interest of the town was the 
San Tomé silver mine in the nearby 
mountains, a mine managed by Charles 
Gould, an Englishman who, though edu- 
cated in England, had been born in 
Sulaco, his father having been manager 
before him. Gould had made a great suc- 
cess of the mine. The semi-annual ship- 
ment of silver had just come down from 
the mine to the custom house when the 


telegraph operator from Esmeralda, on the 
eastern side of the mountains, sent word 
that troops had embarked on a transport 
under command of General Sotillo, and 
that the rebels planned to capture the 
silver ingots as well as Sulaco. 

Gould decided to load the ingots on a 
lighter and set it afloat in the gulf pend- 
ing the arrival of a ship that would take 
the cargo to the United States. The man 
to guide the boat would be Gian’ Bat- 
tista, known in Sulaco as Nostromo—our 
man—for he was considered incorruptible. 
His companion would be Martin Decoud, 
editor of the local newspaper, who had 
been drawn from Paris and kept in Sulaco 
by the European-educated Antonia Avel- 
lanos, to whom he had just become en- 
gaged. Decoud had incurred the anger of 
Montero by denouncing the revolutionist 
in his paper. Also, Decoud had conceived 
a plan for making the country around 
Sulaco an independent state, the Occi- 
dental Republic. 

When Nostromo and Decoud set out in 
the black of the night, Sotillo’s ship, 
approaching the port without lights, 
bumped into their lighter. Nostromo made 
for a nearby uninhabited island, the Great 
Isabel, where he cached the treasure. 
Then, leaving Decoud behind, he rowed 
the lighter to the middle of the harbor, 
pulled a plug, and sank her. He swam 
the remaining mile to the mainland. 

Sotillo, on discovering that the silver 
had been spirited away, took possession 
of the custom house, where he conducted 
an inquisition, The next day Sulaco was 
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seized by Montero, who considered Sotillo 
as of little worth. 

When the Europeans and high-born 
natives who had not fled the town dis- 
covered that Nostromo was back, they 
took it for granted that the silver had 
been lost in the harbor. They asked Nos- 
tromo to take a message to Barrios, who 
commanded the loyalist troops on the 
eastern side of the mountains. In a spec- 
tacular engine ride up the side of the 
mountain and a subsequent six-day 
horseback journey through the mountain 
passes, Nostromo succeeded in delivering 
his message, and Barrios set out with his 
troops by boat to relieve the town of 
Sulaco. 

Coming into the harbor, Nostromo 
sighted a boat which he recognized as the 
smal] craft attached to the lighter which 
had carried him and Decoud to Great 
Isabel. He dived overboard and swam to 
the boat. Barrios went on to Sulaco and 
drove the traitors out. Gould, meanwhile, 
had planted dynamite around the silver 
mine to destroy it in case of defeat, for 
he was determined to keep the mine 
from the revolutionists at any cost. 

Nostromo rowed the little boat over to 
Great Isabel, where he discovered that 
Decoud was gone and that he had taken 
four of the ingots with him. He correctly 
guessed that Decoud had killed himself, 
for there was a blood stain on the edge 
of the boat. Decoud, left to himself when 
Nostromo returned to the mainland, had 
each day grown more and more lonely 
until finally he dug up four of the ingots, 
tied them to himself, went out in the 
boat, shot himself, and fell overboard, 
the weight of the ingots carrying him to 
the bottom of the harbor. Nostromo 
could not now tell Gould where the silver 
was, for he would himself have been 
suspected of stealing the four missing 
ingots. Since everyone thought the 
treasure was in the bottom of the sea, 
he decided to let the rumor stand and sell 
the ingots one by one, and so become rich 
slowly. 


In gratitude for his many services to 
the country, the people provided Nos- 
tromo with a boat in which he hauled 
cargo as far north as California. Some- 
times he would be gone for months while 
he carried out his schemes for disposing 
of the hidden silver. One day on his re- 
turn he saw that a lighthouse was being 
built on Great Isabel. He was panic- 
stricken. Then he suggested that the 
keeper be old Giorgio Viola, in whose 
daughter Linda he was interested. He 
thought that with the Violas on the is- 
land no one would suspect his frequent 
visits. 

Linda had a younger sister, Giselle, for 
whom the vagabond Ramirez was des- 
perate. Viola would not allow her to 
receive his attentions and kept her under 
close guard. He would not permit Ramirez 
to come to the island. 

To make his comings and goings more 
secure, Nostromo one day asked Linda to 
be his wife. Almost at once.after that he 
realized that he was really in love with 
Giselle. In secret meetings he and Giselle 
confessed their mutual passion. Linda 
grew suspicious. Giselle begged Nostromo 
to carry her away, but he said he could 
not do so for a while. He finally told her 
about the silver and how he had to con- 
vert it into money before he could take 
her away. 

Obsessed by hate of Ramirez, Viola 
began patrolling the island at night with 
his gun loaded. One night, as Nostromo 
was approaching Giselle’s window, old 
Viola saw him and shot him. Hearing 
her father say that he had shot Ramirez, 
Linda rushed out. But Giselle ran past 
her and reached Nostromo first. It was 
she who accompanied him to the main- 
land. Nostromo, in the hospital, asked for 
the kindly Mrs. Gould, to whom he pro- 
tested that Giselle was innocent and that 
he alone knew about the hidden treasure. 
Mrs. Gould, however, would not let him 
tell her where he had hidden it. It had 
caused so much sorrow that she did not 
want it to be brought to light again. 
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Nostromo refused any aid from Dr. 
Monygham and died without revealing 
the location of the ingots. 

Dr. Monygham went in the police 
galley out to Great Isabel, where he in- 
formed Linda of Nostromo’s death. She 
was thoroughly moved by the news and 
whispered that she—and she alone—had 
loved the man, that she would never for- 
get Nostromo. Dr. Monygham observed, 
as Linda in despair cried out Nostromo’s 
name, that triumphant as Nostromo had 


been in life this love of Linda’s was the 
greatest victory of all. 

The region about Sulaco finally did 
become the Occidental Republic. The 
San Tomé mine prospered under Gould’s 
management, the population increased 
enormously, and the new country flour- 
ished with great vigor. Though Decoud, 
the country’s first planner, and Nostromo, 
the hero of its inception, were dead, life 
in the new country went on richly and 


fully. 


OBLOMOV 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Ivan Alexandrovich Goncharov (1812-1891) 


die of plot: Social criticism 

ime of plot: Early nineteenth cen 
Locale: Russia oe 
First published: 1858 


Principal characters: 


Inya Ityrrcu Ostomov, a slothful Russian landowner 
AnprEY Stroxz, Oblomov’s only real friend 
TARANTYEV, a parasitical friend of Oblomov 

Oxea Inyisxy, beloved of Oblomov 


Zanar, Oblomoy’s valet 


Critique: 

Goncharov’s study of sloth in a Russian 
landowner is second in Russian literature 
only to the tremendous studies of Russian 
psychology found in the work of Dostoev- 
ski. To the American reader the novel 
must inevitably stand as an indictment of 
the Russian mind in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The one admirable character in the 
book is Stolz, who we are given to under- 
stand many times was half German and 
for this reason partly free from class prej- 
udice and racial bias. Looking backward, 
an American is apt to feel that if all Rus- 
sian landowners were as stupid as Goncha- 
rov portrayed them in Oblomov it is small 
wonder that the revolution of 1917 oc- 
curred. The novel strikes the reader as 
satire even more bitter than that found in 
Sinclair Lewis’ novels about America dur- 
ing the 1920's. 


The Story: 

Ilya Ilyitch Oblomov was a Russian 
landowner brought up to do nothing. As a 
child he had been pampered in every way 
by his parents, even to the point where a 
valet put on and took off his shoes and 
stockings for him. The elder Oblomovs 
lived a ane existence. Their land, main- 
tained by three hundred serfs, provided 
them with plenty of money. Their days 
were taken up with eating and sleeping; 
they did nothing until an absolute neces- 
sity arose. 

The chief influence on Oblomov dur- 
ing his childhood came from a German, a 
steward on a neighboring estate, who 
acted also as a tutor. Young Oblomov went 
to school at his home and there found his 
only boyhood friend, the German’s son, 
Andrey Stolz. When the boys grew up, 


their lives seemed from the first destined 
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to different ends. Stolz was sent off by his 
father with a few resources to make his 
way in the world, but among those re- 
sources was a great deal of practical ex- 
perience. Stolz was able, within a few 
years, to amass considerable wealth for 
himself and to become a respected, vital 
businessman. 

Oblomov, on the other hand, finished 
college after doing just enough work to 
get his diploma. He then became a clerk 
in a government office, one of the few 
positions considered an honorable post for 
a gentleman in Russia. Before three years 
had elapsed he resigned from his post, 
ostensibly because of ill health but ac- 
tually because he could not bring himself 
to accomplish all his duties; he felt that 
the work was simply too much trouble for 
a gentleman. Having retired from the gov- 
ernment, he began to do nothing during 
the daytime. The indolence, spreading 
like a poison, finally made him extremely 
inactive. 

By his thirtieth birthday Oblomov was 
no farther along in life than he had been 
at his twentieth; he was, in fact, much 
worse off than before. His rooms were 
filthy and unkempt, for he was unable 
to control his valet, Zahar. Oblomov had 
no ambition whatever. Because he seldom 
left his rooms, he had no social life. Even 
at home he did nothing but lie around in 
a dressing gown and eat and sleep. How 
much money he got from his esta.es in 
southern Russia he did not know, for it 
would have been too much trouble to keep 
accounts. His bailiff, knowing his master 
would not stir out of Moscow, cheated 
Oblomov consistently, as did everyone 
else. Oblomov did not mind the cheating, 
so long as people did not disturb him. 

At last two misfortunes, as Oblomov 
saw them, befell him. The bailiff reported 
by letter that only a few thousand roubles 
could be sent in the next year, and the 
landlord sent word that he needed Oblo- 
mov’s apartment for a relative. Help, in 
the form of a parasitical friend, Tarantyev, 
seemed a godsend to Oblomov, for Taran- 
tyev promised to find another apartment 


and to see what could be done about a new 
bailiff for the estates. 

On the same day Stolz came to visit his 
boyhood friend and was aghast at the 
state in which he found Oblomov. His 
horror was increased when he learned that 
the doctors had told Oblomov he had only 
a few years to live unless he began to lead 
a more active life. Stolz hustled about, 
taking Oblomov with him everywhere and 
forcing his friend to become once more 
interested in life. When Stolz left on a 
trip to western Europe, he made Oblomov 
promise to meet him in Paris within a few 
more weeks. 

Fate intervened so that Oblomov never 
kept his promise. Stolz had introduced 
him to Olga Ilyinsky, a sensitive viva- 
cious, vital young woman. Oblomoy had 
fallen in love with Olga and she with him. 
Visiting and planning their life together 
after marriage kept both of them busy 
throughout the summer, during which 
Oblomov was partly reclaimed from his 
apathy. But as winter drew on the actual 
wedding was no closer than it had been 
months before. Even for his marriage, 
Oblomov could not expend a great deal of 
effort; the habit of sloth was too deeply 
ingrained in him. Tarantyev had found 
an apartment for him in an outlying quar- 
ter of Moscow, with a thirty-year-old 
widow, and Oblomov lived there in com- 
fort. Nor could he have given up the 
apartment, for without reading the con- 
tract he had signed it, and he was bound 
to keep the apartment at an exorbitant 

rice. 

Although concerned over his estates, 
Oblomov was unable to find anyone to set 
them in order, and he refused to make the 
journey home. He told himself he was too 
much in love to leave Olga; actually, he 
was too apathetic to travel twelve hundred 
miles to Oblomovka. Olga finally realized 
that she was still in love with the man that 
Oblomov could be, but that he would 
never become more than a half-dead idler. 
In an extremely pathetic scene she told 
him goodbye. 

Following his dismissal by Olga, Oblo- 
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mov took to his bed with a fever. His valet, 
the valet’s wife, and the landlady did all 
they could to help him, and so Oblomov 
slipped again into the habit of doing noth- 
ing. He realized the apathy of his mind 
and body and called it shameful, giving it 
the name of “Oblomovism.” Tarantyev, 
the parasitical friend, planned to keep 
Oblomov in his clutches. First of all, he 
sent a friend of his to look after Oblomov’s 
estates, but most of the money went into 
Tarantyev’s pockets. Secondly, he tried 
to bring together the cowlike landlady and 
Oblomov; this second plot was easy, since 
the low-born woman was already in love 
with her gentlemanly tenant. 

Meanwhile Olga had gone with her 
aunt to France. In Paris they met Stolz, 
who was there on business. Stolz, observ- 
ing the great change in Olga, at last 
learned what had happened in Moscow 
after his departure. Having always loved 
Olga, he soon won her over and they were 
married. Realizing that Olga was still in 


love with Oblomov, however, Stolz re- 
turned to Moscow and tried to aid Oblo- 
mov by renting the estates and sending the 
money to Oblomov. Tarantyev, furious, 
recouped his losses by making Oblomov 
appear as the seducer of his landlady. ‘The 
landlady gave a promissory note to Taran- 
ev and her brother, and they got one 
on her behalf from Oblomov. Thus Oblo- 
mov’s income continued to pass into Ta- 
rantyev’s hands, until Stolz learned of the 
arrangement and put an end to it. 

Years passed. Olga asked her husband 
to look up Oblomov and find out if he had 
ever recovered from his terrible apathy. 
Stolz did so; Oblomov, he learned, had 
married his landlady and still did nothing. 
As the doctors had warned, he had suf- 
fered a slight stroke. He did ask Stolz to 
take care of his son, born of the landlady, 
after his death. Stolz agreed and not long 
afterward received word that he was to go 
for the boy. Oblomov had passed away as 
he had lived much of his life, sleeping. 


OEDIPUS AT COLONUS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Sophocles (495?-406 B.C.) 
Type of plot: Classical tragedy 
Time of plot: Remote antiquity 
Locale: Colonus, near Athens 
First presented: 405 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


Oepreus, former King of Thebez 


ANTIGONE, and 
Ismene, his daughters 


Tueseus, King of Athens 


Creon, former regent of Thebes 
Porynices, older son of Oedipus 


Expers or CoLonus 


Critique: 

It was probably inevitable that Sopho- 
cles, a great Greek patriot, should have 
written Oedipus at Colonus, a story deal- 
ing with the legendary past of his birth- 
place. Indeed, two of the high points of 
the play are magnificent odes in praise of 
Attica and Colonus. The Oedipus at Colo- 
nus is believed to be one of the last plays, 
if not the last play written by Sophocles, 
who died at the age of eighty-nine. The 


play represents the culmination of Sopho- 
cles’ handling of the Cadmean myth. At 
the same time it is his last powerful affir- 
mation of human dignity in the face of an 
incomprehensible universe. 


The Story: 


Many years had passed since King Oced- 
ipus had discovered to his horror that he 
had murdered his father and had married 
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his own mother, who had given birth to 
his children. Having blinded himself and 
given up his royal authority in Thebes, he 
had been Saue for by his faithful daugh- 
ters, Antigone and Ismene. When internal 
strife one out in Thebes, Oedipus, be- 
lieved to be the cause of the trouble be- 
cause of the curse the gods had put upon 
his family, was banished from the city. 

He and Antigone wandered far. At last 
they came to an olive grove at Colonus, 
a sacred place near Athens. A man of Co- 
lonus warned the strangers that the grove 
in which they had stopped was sacred to 
the Furies. Oedipus, having known su- 
preme mortal suffering, replied that he 
knew the Furies well and that he would 
remain in the grove. Disturbed, the man 
of Colonus stated that he would have to 
report this irregularity to Theseus, King 
of Athens and overlord of Colonus. Oedi- 
pus replied that he would welcome the 
king, fot he had important words to say 
to Theseus. 

The old men of Colonus were upset at 
Oedipus’ calm in the grove of the Furies, 
whom they feared. They inquired, from a 
discreet distance, the identity of the blind 
stranger, and they were horror-stricken to 
learn that he was the infamous King of 
Thebes, whose dreadful story the whole 
civilized world had heard. Fearing the ter- 
rible wrath of the gods, they ordered him 
to be off with his daughter. Oedipus was 
able to quiet them, however, by e~plain- 
ing that he had suffered greatly, even 
though he had never consciously sinned 
against the gods. Furthermore, to the mys- 
tification of the old men, he hinted that 
he had strange powers and that he would 
bring good fortune to the land that would 
provide for him a place of refuge. 

Ismene, another daughter of Oedipus, 
arrived in the grove at Colonus after 
searching throughout all Greece for her 
father and sister. She brought to Oedipus 
the unhappy news that his two sons, 
Polynices and Eteocles had fought for 
supremacy in Thebes. Polynices, defeated, 
had been banished to Argos, where he 
was now gathering a host to return to 


Thebes to regain control. Ismene also 
informed her father that the Oracle of 
Delphi had prophesied. that Thebes was 
doomed to terrible misfortune if Oedipus 
should be buried anywhere but in that 
city. With this prophecy in mind, the 
Thebans hoped that Oedipus would re- 
turn from his exile. But Oedipus, mindful 
of his banishment and of the faithless- 
ness of his sons, declared to Ismene that 
he would remain in Colonus and that the 
land of Attica would be his tomb. 

Having been informed of the arrival of 
Oedipus, Theseus went to Colonus and 
welcomed the pitiful old man and his 
daughters. Oedipus, offering his body to 
Attica and Colonus, prophesied that At- 
tica would have good fortune if he were 
buried in its soil. Theseus, who had also 
known exile, was sympathetic; he prom- 
ised to care for Oedipus and to protect the 
fearful old man from seizure by any 
Theban interloper. 

After Theseus had returned to Athens, 
Creon, the former regent of Thebes, came 
to the grove with his followers. Deceit- 
fully he urged Oedipus to return with him 
to Thebes, but Oedipus, aware of Creon’s 
motives, reviled him for his duplicity. 
Oedipus cursed Thebes for the way it had 
disavowed him in his great suffering. 
Creon’s men, at the command of their 
leader, seized Antigone and Ismene and 
carried them away. Blind Oedipus and the 
aged men of Colonus were too old and 
feeble to prevent their capture. Then 
Creon attempted to seize Oedipus. But b 
that time the alarm had been ee | 
and Theseus returned to confront treach- 
erous Creon and to order the rescue of 
Antigone and Ismene. Asked to explain 
his actions, Creon weakly argued that he 
had come to rid Attica of the taint which 
Oedipus surely would place upon the king- 
dom if its citizens offered shelter to any 
of the cursed progeny of Cadmus. Hay- 
ing checked Creon, Theseus rescued the 
two daughters of Oedipus. 

In the meantime Polynices, older son 
of Oedipus, had been searching for Oedi- 
pus. Hoping to see the prophecy of the 
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Delphic Oracle fulfilled, but for his own 
selfish ends, the young man came to the 
olive grove and with professions of repen- 
tance and filial devotion begged Oedipus 
to return with him to Argos. Oedipus, 
knowing that his son wished only to en- 
sure the success of his expedition against 
his brother Eteocles, who was in authority 
at Thebes, heard Polynices out in silence; 
then he scathingly denounced both sons 
as traitors. Furthermore, with vehement 
intensity he prophesied that Polynices and 
Eteocles would die by violence. Polynices, 
impressed by his father’s words but still 
ambitious and arrogant, ignored Antig- 
one’s pleas to spare their native city. He 
departed, convinced that he was going to 
certain death. 

Three rolls of thunder presaged the im- 
pending death of old Oedipus. Impatient- 


ly, but at the same time with a certain air 
of resignation, Oedipus called for Theseus. 
Guiding the king and his two daughters 
to a nearby grotto, he predicted that as 
long as his burial place remained a secret 
known only to Theseus and his male de- 
scendants Attica would successfully resist 
all invasions. After he had urged Theseus 
to protect Antigone and Ismene, he dis- 
missed his daughters. Only Theseus was 
with him when Oedipus suddenly dis- 
appeared. Antigone and Ismene tried to 
return to their father’s tomb, but Theseus, 
true to his solemn promise, prevented 
them. He did, however, second them in 
their desire to return to Thebes, that they 
might prevent the dreadful bloodshed 
which threatened their native city because 
of Polynices and Eteocles. 


THE OLD BACHELOR 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Congreve (1670-1729) 
Type of plot: Comedy of intrigue 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1693 


Principal characters: 


HzanTweELt, an old bachelor 
Beiinpa, a young woman of fashion 


ARAMINTA, her cousin 


BzLLMour, a young bachelor in love with Belinda 
Varntove, his friend, in love with Araminta 
Srv, Vainlove’s former mistress 


Sm Josern Wrrrot, a fool 


Capraw Buurrz, his parasite 


FonpLEwIrE, a banker 
Laztrita, his young wife 
Critique: 

The Old Bachelor was Congreve’s first 
play and an immediate success. In it the 
twenty-three-year-old dramatist gave the 
dissolute Restoration theater audience 
the same comic fare that they had de- 
lighted in for three decades and which 
they still demanded: a light plot marked 
by witty but often gross dialogue, the 
cuckolding of bourgeois citizens, and ridi- 
cule of anything that bore the slightest 
trace of Puritanism. Congreve’s plot is 
ingenious but not original, and his people 


are stock characters almost as old as the 
drama itself. But at the same time his 
brilliant style and high spirits lift his plays 
above the work of his contemporaries, now 
almost forgotten. One speech of Bell- 
mour’s in this play could easily stand as 
Congreve’s own motto: “Come, come, 
leave business to idlers, and wisdom to 
fools: they have use of ’em: wit, be my 
faculty, and pleasure my occupation; and 
let Father Time shake his glass.” 
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The Story: 

Sir Joseph Wittol, a foolish young coun- 
try knight, returned to the spot in London 
where he had been attacked by footpads 
the night before, a fracas from which Ned 
Bellmour, a gallant, had rescued him. 
Bellmour, meanwhile, had told his friend 
Sharper of the incident, and Sharper, en- 
vountering Wittol, pretended to be the 
man who had rescued the country bum 
kin. Sharper, having ingratiated himse 
with his false story, declared that he had 
lost a hundred pounds in the scuffle, and 
Wittol promised to make good the loss. 
Wittol and Sharper were joined by Cap- 
tain Bluffe, a spurious veteran of cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries and Wittol’s 
mentor in the ways of the city. Bluffe’s 
boasting and swaggering ways had deeply 
impressed the foolish young Wittol. 

Meanwhile, in her apartment, Ara- 
minta was reproved by her cousin Belinda 
for being a devotee to love. A footman an- 
nounced that Vainlove and Bellmour had 
arrived to pay their respects to Araminta. 
Belinda, who was preparing to go out but 
who was charmed by Bellmour, declared 
that she would remain to keep Araminta 
company. The young men having been ad- 
mitted, Bellmour and Belinda exchanged 
amiable insults. Gavot, Araminta’s sing- 
ing-master, entertained the group with a 
song. 

Silvia, a prostitute and Vainlove’s dis- 
carded mistress, pined for his return to 
her. Lucy, her maid, suggested that they 
write a letter filled with foolish protesta- 
tions of love, sign Araminta’s name to it, 
and send it to Vainlove. This deception, 
they were sure, would cool Vainlove’s ar- 
dor for Araminta. Meanwhile Heartwell, 
a professed woman-hater and a surly old 
bachelor, found himself against his will in 
front of Silvia’s door. Bellmour and Vain- 
love saw him enter. 

Lucy, masked, encountered Setter, 
Vainlove’s man. When Setter used abusive 
language in speaking to her, she un- 
masked and demanded from her old ac- 
quaintance reparation in the form of in- 


formation on the progress of the affair 
between Vainlove and- Araminta. In the 
meantime Wittol gave Sharper a note of 
credit for a hundred pounds to be collected 
from Fondlewife, a banker. Bluffe re- 
buked Wittol for his misdirected generos- 
ity. When Sharper appeared with the 
cash and thanked Wittol, Bluffe intimated 
to Wittol that Sharper was a trickster. 
Replying to this insult, Sharper suggested 
that Bluffe was a fraud. When he struck 
Bluffe, the braggart was afraid to retaliate. 
Sharper soundly trounced Bluffe and de- 
parted; then Bluffe drew his sword and 
ranted brave words. 

At Silvia’s house Heartwell entertained 
the prostitute with hired singers and 
dancers. When he professed his love for 
her, she put him off coyly, asserting that 
she must be married to a man before he 
could enjoy her favors. Overcome by pas- 
sion and by Silvia’s wiles, he at last agreed 
to marry her. Saying he would return in 
the evening, he went to procure a mar- 
riage license. 

Fondlewife, the banker, arranged to 
have a Puritan minister visit his young 
wife, Laetitia, while he was away on busi- 
ness. At the last minute, however, he grew 
wary and decided not to leave the city. 
In the meantime, Vainlove, who had been 
invited to visit Laetitia during the absence 
of her ancient, doting husband, sent Bell- 
mour in his place. Vainlove received the 
letter to which Silvia had signed Aramin- 
ta’s name. The writer pleaded for an end 
to a slight disagreement between her and 
the gallant. Disappointed to find the lady 
so eager, Vainlove announced that his 
interest in Araminta had waned. 

Bellmour, disguised as the Puritan min- 
ister, visited Laetitia and in private re- 
vealed his true identity; he explained that 
he had indiscreetly opened her letter to 
Vainlove and, the intrigue appealing to 
him, had come in Vainlove’s stead. Laeti- 
tia, charmed by Bellmour’s gallantry, en- 
tertained him in her bedroom. 

Meeting Araminta in St. James Park, 
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Vainlove treated her coolly. Araminta 
failed to understand when he tossed the 
letter at her feet and stalked away. A few 
minutes later Wittol encountered Ara- 
minta for the first time and fell in love 
with her. 

Fondlewife, accompanied by Wittol, 
who had come to get money from the 
banker, returned home prematurely, and 
Bellmour hid himself in the bedroom. 
Fondlewife went to get cash for Wittol. 
On his return the frantic Laetitia accused 
Wittol of attempting to ravish her. Wittol 
was asked to leave the house. Laetitia and 
Bellmour cleverly succeeded in keeping 
Bellmour’s identity from Fondlewife until 
the cuckolded old gentleman discovered 
in the parlor the Scarron novel that Bell- 
mour, in his disguise, had carried as a 
prayer book. Bellmour confessed to evil 
intentions, but declared that Fondlewife 
had returned too soon for the couple to 
have sinned. When Laetitia wept and de- 
clared their innocence, Fondlewife reluct- 
antly accepted Bellmour’s story. 

Bellmour, still in his disguise, passed 
Silvia’s apartment. Lucy, believing him 
a parson who would marry her mistress 
and Heartwell, stopped Bellmour. Bell- 
mour revealed his true identity to Lucy 
and told her that he would provide both 
her and Silvia with proper husbands if 
she would agree to no more than a mock 
marriage of Heartwell and Silvia. Bell- 
mour, practical joker that he was, could 
not bear to see his friend Heartwell marry 
a prostitute. He performed the service; 
then, during Heartwell’s momentary ab- 


sence, he told Silvia of the trick he had 
played. 

Vainlove, meanwhile, learned from 
Setter that the letter signed by Araminta 
was’ probably Lucy’s work, since Lucy 
had earlier made inquiries about the state 
of accord between Araminta and Vainlove. 
At the same time Sharper and Setter fooled 
Wittol into thinking that Araminta had 
conceived a passion for him. Wittol gave 
Setter gold to bring Araminta to him. 
Bluffe privately paid Setter a counter- 
bribe to convey Araminta to him. 

Sharper, pretending no knowledge of 
Heartwell’s marriage to Silvia, asked 
Heartwell to join him in a visit to the 
prostitute. Heartwell, in a predicament, 
told of his marriage and warned Sharper 
not to go near Silvia’s house. 

Vainlove and Bellmour brought Ara- 
minta and Belinda, both masked, to 
Silvia’s house. Setter, in the meantime, 
had taken Lucy and Silvia, both also 
masked, to meet Wittol and Bluffe. Find- 
ing Heartwell alone, Vainlove, Bellmour, 
and the young ladies teased him unmerci- 
fully about his marriage. Setter returned 
with Wittol, Silvia, Bluffe, and Lucy. 
When the ladies all unmasked, the fool- 
ish knight and his roaring companion ad- 
mitted indulgently that they had been 
hoodwinked. Heartwell, learning of the 
mock marriage, thanked Bellmour for his 
salvation; he vowed that if he ever really 
married it would be to an old crone. Vain- 
love and Araminta, and Bellmour and 
Belinda, planned their weddings for the 
next day. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England 
First published: 1840-1841 

Principal characters: 


Lrrriz Next Trent, an orphan 
Nexx’s GRANDFATHER, a curiosity dealer and gambler 
Quitp, a misanthropic, misshapen dwarf 


Krr Nussxzs, Nell 


s friend 
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Dicx SwivE.en, a profligate young man, Quilp’s tool 
Sampson Brass, an attorney, Quilp’s creature in crime 
Saxty Brass, Sampson’s sister and fellow criminal 

Tre Sinctz Gentieman, Nell’s great-uncle 


Critique: 

In its time one of the most popular of 
Dickens’ novels, The Old Curiosity Shop 
is one of the most sentimental of novels 
written in a sentimental age. Emotion was 
held in check by Dickens in such novels 
as David Copperfield, and even in Oliver 
Twist, but in this novel he let emotions 
run riot, knowing full well that his au- 
dience reveled in an opportunity to let 
fall tears over such a pathetic fictional 
character as Little Nell. Moreover, Dick- 
ens himself had great feeling for his char- 
acters. The twentieth-century reader, how- 
ever, product of a more hardened age, 
may be moved to scoff rather than to weep. 
Certainly he will feel that the novel is 
not “great” by present-day standards, 
even though it is a monument to the senti- 
mentalism which moved a bygone genera- 
tion, both in England and in America. 


The Story: 

Little Nell Trent lived alone with her 
aged Grandfather, who ran an old curios- 
ity shop. The Grandfather, Little Nell’s 
mother's father, had two obsessions. One 
was keeping Little Nell away from her 
brother Fred, a drunken saat The 
other was a burning desire to gamble. 
Hoping to provide a fortune for the ‘ittle 
girl, the old man gambled away every 
penny he could get. Not content with 
using the income of the curiosity shop, the 
old man borrowed money recklessly. 

One of his creditors was an ugly, mis- 
shapen, cruel dwarf named Quilp. Quilp, 
the husband of a pretty but browbeaten 
young wife, plotted to ruin the old man 
and someday marry Little Nell, who was 
only fourteen years old. Having discov- 
ered the old man’s passion for gambling 
by forcing his wife to spy on Little Nell, 
Quilp was soon able, by due process of 
law, to take over the old curiosity shop. 
Little Nell and her Grandfather went 
away during the night and started an 


aimless journey from London to western 
England. 

Almost penniless, the old man and the 
little girl found many friends on their 
way. Fora time they traveled with a Punch 
and Judy troupe, until the girl became 
alarmed at the habits of the men con- 
nected with the show and persuaded her 
Grandfather to leave them. She and the 
old man were next befriended by Mrs. 
Jarley, owner of a waxworks, but the 
Grandfather's passion for gambling caused 
them to leave their benefactress. At last a 
schoolmaster, on his way to fill a new post, 
took them under his wing. 

Under the schoolmaster’s guidance the 
girl and her Grandfather were established 
in a little town as caretakers of a church. 
Their duties were very light because the 
church had a regular sexton as well. 

Meanwhile the only friend Little Nell 
and her Grandfather had left behind in 
London, a poor boy named Kit Nubbles, 
was attempting to find them, but he was 
hampered by the enmity of Quilp and by 
the fact that he had to help support his 
widowed mother and two other children. 
In addition, Quilp, who had an unreason- 
able hatred for anyone honest, was trying 
to find Little Nell in order to wed her to 
one of her brother’s worthless companions. 
‘That young man, Dick Swiveller, was a 
clerk in the office of Quilp’s unscrupulous 
lawyer, Sampson Brass. 

After Little Nell and her Grandfather 
had disappeared, a strange, single gentle- 
man had appeared to rent an apartment 
from Sampson Brass. It turned out that 
he, too, was hunting for Little Nell and 
her Grandfather. Since he was obviously 
a man of wealth, no one could be certain 
of the stranger’s motives. The Single 
Gentleman soon proved to Kit and Kit’s 
honest employer that he wanted to aid 
the two runaways, and so Kit tried to help 
the stranger locate Little Nell and her 
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Grandfather. Unfortunately, when they 
tried to follow the elusive trail of the old 
man and the girl, they came to a dead end. 
Their search carried them as far as the 
woman who ran the waxworks. After- 
wards, apparently, the two had vanished 
from the face of the earth. 

Quilp, angered that anyone might be 
willing to help Little Nell and prevent his 
plans for her marriage, tried to circum- 
vent the Single Gentleman’s efforts. To do 
so, he plotted with Attorney Brass and his 
sister Sally to make it appear that Kit had 
stolen some money. During one of the 
boy’s visits to the stranger’s rooms Brass 
placed a five-pound note in the boy’s hat. 
When the money was discovered a few 
minutes later, Kit was accused of stealing 
it. In spite of his protestations of inno- 
cence and the belief of the Single Gentle- 
man and Kit’s employer that the boy had 
been unjustly accused, he was found 
guilty and sentenced to be transported to 
the colonies. 

Dick Swiveller, not 4 complete rogue, 
discovered through a little girl he be- 
friended, a girl kept virtually as a slave 
by the Brasses, that Kit had been falsely 
accused. With his aid, the Single Gentle- 
man and Kit’s employer were able to have 
the lad released before he was sent out of 
England. In addition, evidence that they 
found caused Brass to be stripped of his 
professional status and sent to prison. 
Sally Brass, who had been just as guilty 
in her brother’s affairs, disappeared. 
Quilp, warned by Sally Brass of the turn 
his plot had taken, tried to flee prosecu- 
tion. Leaving his riverside retreat late at 
night, he fell into the ‘Thames and was 
drowned. 

Shortly afterward the Single Gentle- 
man learned the whereabouts of Little 
Nell and her Grandfather. Kit’s em- 
ployer’s brother lived with the vicar of the 
church, where the girl and her Grand- 
father were caretakers, and the employer's 


brother had written to tell of the new 
couple in the village. The Single Gentle- 
man, accompanied by Kit and his em- 
ployer, started off at once to find Little 
Nell and her Grandfather. During the 
journey the Single Gentleman related his 
reasons for being interested in the pair. 

The Single Gentleman was the Grand- 
father’s younger brother. Years before, 
the Grandfather and he had both been in 
love with the same girl. Unsuccessful in 
his suit, the younger brother had left Eng- 
land. After many years he had returned, 
to learn that Nell’s father and his profli- 
gate son, Nell’s brother, had wasted the 
family fortune, leaving Nell and the old 
man in straitened circumstances from 
which her Grandfather had tried desper- 
ately to rescue them. The Single Gentle- 
man, wealthy in his own right, wished to 
rescue his brother and Little Nell from 
the plight into which they had fallen. 

The rescuers arrived in the village too 
late. Little Nell had just died, and she was 
buried the day after their arrival, in the 
churchyard where she had found happi- 
ness and employment. Her Grandfather, 
who felt he had nothing to live for after 
her death, died on her tomb a few days 
later and was buried beside her. 

Kit, who had been in love with Little 
Nell as an idea], returned with Nell’s 
great-uncle to London. Through his pa- 
tron’s influence and with help from the 
same men who had judged him guilty of 
stealing money, only to find him honest 
and innocent, he found a proper place in 
society and was married shortly thereafter 
to a worthy girl. The Brasses, after Samp- 
son Brass had been released from prison, 
became beggars in and about London. 
Mrs. Quilp, fortunately released by her 
dwarfish husband’s death, married again 
and happily. As for the old curiosity shop, 
it was soon destroyed to make way for a 
new building. Even Kit could not tell ex- 
actly where it had stood. 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 


Type of work: Novelette 

Author: Emest Hemingway (1899-1961) 
Type of plot: Symbolic romance 

Time of plot: Mid-twentieth century 
Locale: Cuba and the Gulf Stream 

First published: 1952 


Principal characters: 


SantT1sco, an old Cuban fisherman 


Mano.in, a young boy 


Critique: 

The Old Man and the Sea may very 
well become one of the true classics of 
this generation. Certainly, the qualities 
of Ernest Hemingway's short novel are 
those which we associate with many great 
stories of the past: near perfection of 
form within the limitations of its sub- 
ject matter, restraint of treatment, regard 
for the unities of time and place, and 
evocative simplicity of style. Also, like 
most great stories, it can be read on more 
than one level of meaning. On one it is 
an exciting but tragic adventure story. 
Sustained by the pride of his calling, 
the only pride he has left, a broken old 
fisherman ventures far out into the Gulf 
Stream and there hooks the biggest mar- 
lin ever seen in those waters. Then, alone 
and exhausted by his struggle to harpoon 
the giant fish, he is forced into a losing 
battle with marauding sharks; they leave 
him nothing but the skeleton of his 
catch. On another level the book is a 
fable of the unconquerable spirit of man, 
a creature capable of snatching spiritual 
victory from circumstances of disaster and 
material defeat. On still another it is a 
parable of religious significance, its theme 
supported by the writer's unobtrusive 
handling of Christian symbols and meta- 
phors. Like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
Hemingway’s Cuban fisherman is a char- 
acter allowing the imagination of his 
creator to operate simultaneously in two 
different worlds of meaning and value, 
the one real and dramatic, the other moral 
and devotionally symbolic. 


The Story: 

For eighty-four days old Santiago had 
not caught a single fish. At first a young 
boy, Manolin, had shared his bad _ for- 
tune, but after the fortieth luckless day 
the boy’s father told his son to go in an- 
other boat. From that time on Santiago 
worked alone. Each morning he rowed 
his skiff out into the Gulf Stream where 
the big fish were. Each evening he came 
in empty-handed. 

The boy loved the old fisherman and 
pitied him. If Manolin had no money of 
his own, he begged or stole to make sure 
that Santiago had enough to eat and 
fresh baits for his lines. The old man 
accepted his kindness with humility that 
was like a quiet kind of pride. Over 
their evening meals of rice or black beans 
they would talk about the fish they had 
taken in luckier times or about American 
baseball and the great DiMaggio. At 
night, alone in his shack, Santiago 
dreamed of lions on the beaches of Afri- 
ca, where he had gone on a sailing ship 
years before. He no longer dreamed of 
his dead wife. 

On the eighty-fifth day Santiago 
rowed out of the harbor in the cool dark 
before dawn. After leaving the smell of 
land behind him, he set his lines. Two 
of his baits were fresh tunas the boy had 
given him, as well as sardines to cover 
his hooks. The lines went straight down 
into deep dark water. 

As the sun rose he saw other boats in 
toward shore, which was only a low green 
line on the sea. A hovering man-of-war 
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bird showed him where dolphin were 
chasing some flying fish, but the school 
was moving too fast and too far away. 
The bird circled again. This time Santi- 
ago saw tuna leaping in the sunlight. A 
small one took the hook on his stern line. 
Hauling the quivering fish aboard, the 
old man thought it a good omen. 

Toward noon a marlin started nib- 
bling at the bait which was one hundred 
fathoms down. Gently the old man 
played the fish, a big one, as he knew 
from the weight on the line. At last he 
struck to settle the hook. The fish did not 
surface. Instead, it began to tow the skiff 
to the northwest. The old man braced 
himself, the line taut across his shoulders. 
Although he was alone and no longer 
strong, he had his skill and knew many 
tricks. He waited patiently for the fish to 
tire. 

The old man shivered in the cold that 
came after sunset. When something took 
one of his remaining baits, he cut the line 
with his sheath knife. Once the fish 
lurched suddenly, pulling Santiago for- 
ward on his face and cutting his cheek. 
By dawn his left hand was stiff and 
cramped. The fish had headed north- 
ward; there was no land in sight. Another 
strong tug on the line sliced Santiago’s 
tight hand. Hungry, he cut strips from 
the tuna and chewed them slowly while 
he waited for the sun to warm him and 
ease his cramped fingers. 

That morning the fish jumped. Seeing 
it leap, Santiago knew he had hooked the 
biggest marlin he had ever seen. Then 
the fish went under and turned toward 
the east. Santiago drank sparingly from 
his water bottle during the hot afternoon. 
Trying to forget his cut hand and aching 
back, he remembered the days when men 
had called him El Campéon and he had 
wrestled with a giant Negro in the tavern 
at Cienfuegos. Once an airplane droned 
overhead on its way to Miami. 

Close to nightfall a dolphin took the 
small hook he had rebaited. He lifted the 
fish aboard, careful not to jerk the line 
over his shoulder. After he had rested, he 


cut fillets from the dolphin and kept also 
the two flying fish he found in its maw. 
That night he slept. He awoke to feel 
the line running through his fingers as 
the fish jumped. Feeding line slowly, he 
tried to tire the marlin. After the fish 
slowed its run, he washed his cut hands 
in sea water and ate one of the flying 
fish. At sunrise the marlin began to cir- 
cle. Faint and dizzy, he worked to bring 
the big fish nearer with each turn. Al- 
most exhausted, he finally drew his 
catch alongside and drove in the har- 
poon. He drank a little water before he 
lashed the marlin to bow and stern of 
his skiff. The fish was two feet longer 
than the boat. No catch like it had ever 
been seen in Havana harbor. It would 
make his fortune, he thought, as he 
hoisted his patched sails and set his 
course toward the southwest. 

An hour later he sighted the first 
shark. It was a fierce Mako, and it came 
in fast to slash with raking teeth at the 
dead marlin. With failing might the old 
man struck the shark with his harpoon. 
The Mako rolled and sank, carrying the 
harpoon with it and leaving the marlin 
mutilated and bloody. Santiago knew 
the scent would spread. Watching, he 
saw two shovel-nosed sharks closing in. 
He struck at one with his knife lashed 
to the end of an oar and watched the 
scavenger sliding down into deep water. 
The other he killed while it tore at the 
flesh of the marlin. When the third ap- 
peared, he thrust at it with the knife, 
only to feel the blade snap as the fish 
rolled. The other sharks came at sunset. 
At first he tried to club them with the 
tiller from the skiff, but his hands were 
raw and bleeding and there were too 
many in the pack. In the darkness, as he 
steered toward the faint glow of Havana 
against the sky, he heard them hitting 
the carcass again and again. But the old 
man thought only of his steering and his 
great tiredness. He had gone out too far 
and the sharks had beaten him. He knew 
they would leave him nothing but the 
stripped skeleton of his great catch. 
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All lights were out when he sailed into 
the little harbor and beached his skiff. 
In the gloom he could just make out the 
white backbone and the upstanding tail 
of the fish. He started up the shore with 
the mast and furled sail of his boat. 
Once he fell under their weight and lay 
patiently until he could gather his 
strength. In his shack he fell on his bed 
and went to sleep. 

There the boy found him later that 
morning. Meanwhile other fishermen, 


gathered about the skiff, marveled at 
the giant marlin, eighteen feet long from 
nose to tail. When Manolin returned to 
Santiago's shack with hot coffee, the old 
man awoke. The boy, he said, could have 
the spear of his fish. Manolin told him to 
rest, to make himself fit for the days of 
fishing they would have together. All 
that afternoon the old man slept, the boy 
sitting by his bed. Santiago was dreaming 
of lions. 


OLD MORTALITY 


Type of work: Novelette 

Author: Katherine Anne Porter (1894- ) 

Type of plot: Social chronicle 

Time of plot: 1885-1912 

Locale: tee and New Orleans 

First published: 1939 

Principal characters: 

Manta, aged twelve 
MrranpA, aged eight 
THEIR GRANDMOTHER 
Harry, their father 
Amy, his dead sister 


GasnikEt, her cousin and husband 
Miss Honey, his second wife 
Eva Parnincron, cousin to Harry and Amy 


Critique: 

Katherine Anne Porter's reputation 
rests upon the excellence of her stories 
and short novels. “Old Mortality” is one 
of three novelettes from the collection 
titled Pale Horse, Pale Rider. The mate- 
rial of this work is as compact as that 
needed for the shorter form of narration, 
but the list of characters drawn for the 
reader with precision is longer and the 
effects are more varied. Miss Porter is 
said to work from memory; that is, she 
allows her memories to come together 
until she has a story in hand. In “Old 
Mortality,” as in other of her stories, she 
uses her own southern background as a 
point of departure, suggesting also her 
own experience in the children’s school- 
ing at a convent, and revealing her inter- 


est in social causes as represented by 
Cousin Eva’s absorption in and imprison- 
ment for women’s suffrage. The child 
Miranda seems to reflect Miss Porter’s 
own challenge of her family’s romantic 
myth as compared to the less romantic 
view of things at the present. The nov- 
elette is divided into three parts, each 
with its undertones of irony. The first, 
carrying the action from 1885-1902, pre- 
sents the family background. Each of the 
other two, dated 1904 and 1912, is a 
fully developed scene showing Miranda’s 
maturing reaction to the family myth. 


The Story: 


Maria and Miranda, aged twelve and 
eight respectively, had grown old beyond 
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their years because they heard over and 
over stories drawn from the memories of 
grownups in their family. It was hard for 
them to realize that their father, or Aunt 
Amy, or Cousin Eva had ever been young. 

Twice a year their grandmother felt 
compelled to spend a day in the attic, 
where she opened old trunks, read letters, 
looked at dresses, shoes, ribbons, brooch- 
es, and feathers. She cried quietly most 
of the day, but allowed the little girls to 
come and go and handle the treasures if 
they did not disturb her grief with ques- 
tions. Not that they needed to ask ques- 
tions. All their lives they had heard that 
their father’s sister Amy was the most 
beautiful girl in the South, the finest 
rider, the most graceful dancer, the best- 
loved belle of her day. Their father had 
told them that Amy’s picture did not do 
her justice. They wondered when they 
looked at it why older folks always sighed 
over it. They also wondered, when they 
looked at the keepsakes in the trunks, 
why no one else saw how dowdy, faded, 
and misshapen they were. 

Their father Jooked askance at his 
chubby, freckle-faced little girls and 
hoped that some miracle would happen 
that they might change into slim, beauti- 
ful creatures like Amy. When he thanked 
God that all the women in his family 
were slim and beautiful, he seemed to for- 
) get Great-aunt Keziah in Kentucky, whose 
husband refused to let her ride his good 
horses after she achieved two hundred 
and twenty pounds, or Cousin Eva, whose 
chinless ugliness was a blot on the family 
reputation for comeliness. 

The little girls felt that Eva, in her 
teaching of Latin and her speaking for 
women’s suffrage, belonged to their eve- 
ryday world; but Amy, in her compli- 
cated romance with Uncle Gabriel, be- 
longed to the world of poetry. Amy had 
a weak chest and she had used that as 
an excuse to keep her second cousin Ga- 
briel dangling for five years, She was 
never so sick, however, that she could 
not ride when she wanted to or dance all 
night. 


At one dance Amy disappeared for a 
while with a man to whom she had once 
been engaged. Gabriel, ready to fight a 
duel, insisted that the man had kissed 
Amy. To prevent the duel as well as to 
protect his sister’s good name, Harry shot 
at the man and then disappeared into 
Mexico for a year until the affair blew 
over. The little girls thought the scandal 
must have been terrific. 

No one could see why Amy still 
would not marry Gabriel, who was young 
and handsome and his rich grandfather's 
apparent heir. When Gabriel quarreled 
with his grandfather about race horses 
and the old man cut him off without his 
expected inheritance, Amy suddenly de- 
cided to marry Gabriel. Six weeks later 
she died mysteriously, romantically. 

During the winter Maria and Miranda 
were immured, as they liked to say, in a 
convent in New Orleans. The life they 
lived there was immeasurably dull ex- 
cept for Saturday afternoons during the 
racing season. Then, if the nuns thought 
the girls’ deportment and _ scholastic 
achievements sufficient for the week, 
someone in the family was likely to come 
for the girls to take them to the races. 

One Saturday their father came all the 
way from Texas to take them to the races 
at Crescent City, where their Uncle Ga- 
briel had a horse entered. For propriety’s 
sake they had to bet their dollar on their 
uncle’s hundred-to-one shot. They knew 
that was no proper bet, but their father 
insisted on their showing respect for their 
uncle’s horse. Just before the race they 
met their bleary-eyed Uncle Gabriel for 
the first time. He said they looked fine but 
rolled into one would not match up to 
Amy. As soon as she could, Miranda an- 
nounced proudly that she thought Uncle 
Gabriel was a drunkard. His horse came 
in first. To celebrate, he insisted on tak- 
ing Harry and the girls to see his second 
wife, Miss Honey. They found her in a 
cheap, foul-smelling room. She was un- 
bending, especially when Uncle Gabriel 
asked her whether she thought the chil- 
dren resembled Amy a little. Horrified 
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that their father took them to the races, 
she said she would rather see her son dead 
than hanging around a race track. The 
children realized that she hated all of 
them. 

When they got back to the convent, 
Maria and Miranda realized that, al- 
though they had each won a hundred 
dollars which would go into the bank, 
they had not had even a nut bar to eat. 

Eight years later Miranda was on a 
train going home for Uncle Gabriel’s 
funeral. She sat down next to a very thin 
old lady who obviously disapproved of 
her until she asked her name. Then the 
old lady introduced herself as Cousin Eva 
Parrington. Cousin Eva had changed very 
little, Miranda suddenly thought, except 
that she was out from under her beauti- 
ful mother’s thumb. Eva had crusaded 
for women’s votes and had gone to jail 
three times. She hoped Miranda would 
use her brain a little in some good cause. 

Neither Miranda nor Eva had been 
home for some time. Miranda had mar- 
ried young without her father’s approval. 
Eva had not been back since her mother 
died. But both felt that they had to come 
to Uncle Gabriel’s funeral, for his death 
was like the end of a period. His body 
was coming from Kentucky, where Miss 
Honey was buried, to Texas to be placed 
next to Amy’s. Eva sniffed that the ar- 
rangement was an eternal infidelity laid 
on top of a lifelong infidelity whose brunt 
had been borne by Miss Honey. 


Eva snapped when she began to talk 
of the romantic view everyone had held 
of Amy. There were plenty of people 
who did not love Amy or think her the 
most beautiful girl in the South. Eva 
could not even believe that Amy’s tuber- 
culosis had been the romantic illness the 
family had thought, nor did she think 
that illness had caused Amy’s death. She 
believed that Amy had committed suicide 
on her honeymoon, after tormenting Ga- 
briel with jealousy during the few weeks 
they were married because she was al- 
ways sweet to everybody. 

To Eva the parties which the belles in 
the old days felt they had to attend were 
markets for sex, where rivalry and com- 
petition were bitter and keen. Her part 
in them was particularly spoiled because 
Amy had always advised her to keep her 
chin up. Eva as an old Jady was still bit- 
ter about the viciousness of a society that 
made outcasts of those who had one de- 
ficient feature. 

The next morning Miranda’s father 
met them at the station. Harry and Eve 
immediately fell into the easy comrade- 
ship of their youth. As they drove to the 
house, Miranda thought that she had no 
part in either of their worlds, both fading 
into the dimness of the past. Having dis- 
carded her father’s romantic legend and 
Eva’s bitter one, she decided that she 
would be compelled to find a more vital 
one of her own. 


OLD ST. PAUL’S 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: William Harrison Ainsworth (1805-1882) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 

ime of plot: Mid-seventeenth century 
Locale: London 
First published: 1841 


Principal characters: 


StxPHEN Biounpet, a London grocer 


AmaseL, his daughter 


Leonarp Hort, his apprentice 

Maurice Wvvt1, in reality the Earl of Rochester 
Sm Paut Parravicin, a bravo and bully 

Nrzza Macascres, a beggar’s daughter 

Juprra Marmayns, a wicked nurse 
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Critique: 

Among the lesser nineteenth-century 
novelists, Ainsworth seems to merit a 
special place in our esteem. Although his 
stories are often melodramatic and lacking 
in sound literary values, he is a master in 
his use of setting as a pertinent locale; 
that is, the action of the novel is inher- 
ently dependent upon atmosphere and 
scene. In this novel his picture of plague- 
ridden London is excellent, and the effect 
of fear on the part of the citizens of Lon- 
don creates a compelling atmosphere for 
his plot. At every climax the plague con- 
trols the scene. Like Dickens and other of 
his Victorian contemporaries, Ainsworth 
does not hesitate to make full use of 
sentiment and melodrama. 


The Story: 

In the year of the great plague, 1665, 
Stephen Bloundel, a London grocer, 
gathered his household together and 
prayed for salvation. The grocer had a 
daughter, Amabel, a beauty who attracted 
attention wherever she went. The grocer’s 
apprentice, Leonard Holt, was in love 
with her. Also reputedly in love with her 
was Maurice Wyvil, of whom Mr. 
Bloundel disapproved, and whom Amabel 
met secretly. That gentleman plotted, 
with the help of Lydyard, his companion, 
to dishonor Amabel and so win a wager. 
Actually, Wyvil and Lydyard were the 
infamous philanderers, the Earl of 
Rochester and Sir George Etherege. Their 
companions were men of low character, 
Sir Paul Parravicin and Major Pillichody. 

Two people who profited by the 
pestilence were Chowles, a coffin maker, 
and Judith Malmayns, a nurse who 
robbed her patients and hid her plunder in 
a secret niche in St. Faith Cathedral, 
where her husband Matthew was a sexton. 

Dr. Hodges, attending plague-stricken 

oung Stephen Bloundel, identified Ama- 
Oe pursuer as the Earl of Rochester, who 
while pressing his suit with Amabel was 
also wooing an heiress, Mistress Mallet. 
To soothe the distraught Amabel, Dr. 
Hodges urged her to accept Leonard 


Holt. She promised to marry the appren- 
tice a month after Stephen’s disease had 
passed. 

Stephen recovered, and Leonard 
pressed Amabel to marry him, but the girl 
could not bring herself to set a date for 
the wedding. Secretly she longed for 
Rochester, After failing in one design to 
kidnap Amabel, the nobleman succeeded 
in carrying her off willingly to the vaults 
of St. Paul’s, with Leonard in pursuit. In 
the cathedral Leonard met a blind beggar, 
Mike Macascree, and his daughter Nizza, 
a young beauty. Leonard traced Amabel 
and her captor to Judith Malmayns, who 
during a search of the cathedral managed 
to trick Leonard and lock him in a tower. 
Nizza helped to release him in time to 
break up the wedding of Amabel and the 
Earl of Rochester. When Bloundel found 
his daughter in the cathedral, Leonard re- 
ceived all blame for the mischief. 

While Parravicin looked at Nizza with 
hungry eyes, she was nursing Leonard, 
who had been attacked by the plague. 
When the girl tried to prevail upon Judith 
Malmayns to care for the sick man, the 
evil woman demanded money. From her 
bosom Nizza drew a gold piece which 
Judith seemed to recognize, but Nizza’s 
father said she must not give it away be- 
cause it had belonged to her dead mother. 
Parravicin, seeing that Nizza was in love 
with Leonard, paid Judith to do away 
with the apprentice. 

Bloundel planned to close off his house 
from the city until the plague had spent 
itself. In the meantime he allowed no one 
to enter, and anyone who left would not 
be readmitted. Leonard had returned to 
the house but his stay there was short. 
Seeing Nizza kidnaped by Parravicin, he 
left the house to save her. Dr. Hodges al- 
lowed the apprentice to stay at his home. 
Leonard eventually found Nizza ill with 
the plague but otherwise unharmed. 

Leonard overheard Rochester plotting 
with Pillichody and Etherege to kidnap 
Amabel again. Because the girl was 


languishing away in the boarded-up 
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house, Dr. Hodges planned to remove her 
to the country, where fresh air might im- 
prove her health. When the Bloundels 
made plans to have Leonard escort her to 
an aunt at Ashdown Lodge, a hidden 
figure overheard all. Fully recovered from 
the plague, Nizza offered to accompany 
Amabel to the country. Nizza and Leonard 
came upon a sick man carrying his dead 
child to the plague pit. In gratitude toward 
Leonard for helping him, the man gave 
him a ring. The dying man seemed to find 
Nizza’s face familiar. 

While the two women and Leonard 
were at Ashdown Lodge, King Charles 
arrived. Amabel asked him to command 
Rochester to cease his attentions and King 
Charles complied. Seeing Nizza, the king 
asked her to be his mistress, but she was 
saved when Parravicin entered. When the 
two girls fled from Ashdown Lodge, King 
Charles, angered, withdrew his restrain- 
ing command to Rochester. The girls were 
followed and kidnaped. 

Leonard, after recovering from a second 
attack of the pestilence, returned to death- 
ridden London to report to Bloundel the 
fate of Amabel and Nizza. At St. Paul’s he 
met the man whose child he had helped to 
bury. The man, whose name was Thirlby, 
was trying to find Nizza. He also held a 
strange influence over Judith Malmayns, 
but he would not tell Leonard why. 
Thirlby went to Nizza’s father, and from 
the conversation Leonard gathered ‘hat 
Thirlby was Nizza’s real father. 

At last Leonard traced Nizza through 
Parravicin and reported to the villain his 
suspicions about Thirlby. Parravicin 
seemed greatly agitated. When Leonard 
went to Nizza, he again found her ill. He 
told her also about Thirlby. 

Thirlby’s story was this: he had mar- 
ried Isabella Morley after killing her hus- 
band. She bore a son and a daughter, but 
Thirlby treated the little girl so harshly 
that Isabella gave her, Nizza, or little 


Isabella, to Mike Macascree to care for. 
The son, Thirlby confessed, was Sir 
Paul Parravicin. Judith-Malmayrs was 
Thirlby’s half-sister. 

Rochester, having abducted Amabel, 
daily implored her to marry him. Stricken 
by the plague, he constantly called her 
name until she, convinced he really loved 
her, consented to marry him. When he 
told her, a month later, that he had tricked 
her and intended to cast her off, the un- 
happy girl lost her reason. But Judith 
Malmayns, her nurse, had witnessed the 
marriage ceremony and knew that it had 
been performed by a real priest, not a 
mock priest, as Rochester believed. ‘Think- 
ing to win his favor, she infected Amabel 
with the plegue. Rochester repented dur- 
ing her illness and acknowledged her as 
his wife. After her death he promptly 
married Mistress Mallet. 

The plague slowly spent itself. Leon- 
ard, still suffering shock from Amabel’s 
death, was nursed back to health by 
Bloundel. 

A few months later Leonard became 
the grocer’s partner. When the great fire 
of London broke out, he thought of a plan 
to check the progress of the flames. Gain- 
ing an audience with King Charles in 
Whitehall, he proposed that houses 
nearest to the flames be blown up. The 
king took Leonard with him to inspect the 
progress of the fire, and during that 
journey Leonard earned King Charles’ 
gratitude by saving him from death under 
a falling building. The fire raged on, 
destroying even the great cathedral of St. 
Paul, designed by Inigo Jones. The king 
promised that a new cathedral would rise 
on that site, one designed by Christopher 
Wren. 

Leonard was rewarded for his heroism 
when King Charles dubbed him Baron 
Argentine and thus elevated him to a sta- 
tion worthy of Isabella, the former Nizza 
Macascree. 
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THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: George Peele (1558?-1597?) 
Type of plot: Comic fantasy 

Time of plot: Indeterminate 

Locale: England 

First presented: c. 1593 


Principal characters: 
ANTIC, 
Frouic, and 
Fanrasric, pages 
Ciuncn, a smith 
Manece, his wife 


Erestus, an enchanted man, called Senex 


Lampnriscus, a farmer 


Huanesanco, a braggart 


SACRAPANT, a magician 
Eumenwmes, a knight 


Dexa, a princess of Thessaly 


CaLyPpHa, and 
Tuexeza, her brothers 


VeneELIA, wife of Erestus 


ZANTIPPA, and 


Cexanra, daughters of Lampriscus 


Critique: 

Although the text, of this play has 
come down to us in a badly printed 
quarto, it is quite clear that George Peele, 
the enfant terrible of English letters in 
the 1580’s and 1590's, produced an en- 
gaging stage piece, the tradition of which 
has survived in the present-day English 
holiday pantomimes, replete with a sor- 
cerer, a princess in durance vile, the 
beautiful and ugly daughters, a magic 
well, and enchantments galore. In the 
play Peele employed various folklore 
motifs that were current in his time and 
with which he was probably familiar in 
his childhood. The Old Wives’ Tale, A 
Pleasant Conceited Comedy, must have 
charmed the old as well as the young in 
Elizabethan England. Milton drew upon 
the play for his Comus. 


The Story: 

Antic, Frolic, and Fantastic, three 
pages, were lost at night in an English 
forest. There they encountered Clunch, 
a blacksmith, who took them to his cot- 
tage to spend the night in comfort and 
safety. When Madge, Clunch’s wife, of- 


fered them food, they refused it; Antic 
asked for a story instead. Oddly enough, 
Antic thereupon went to bed with old 
Clunch; his companions stayed up to 
hear Madge’s story: 

Once upon a time, a king had a 
daughter of great beauty. This 
daughter was stolen away. ‘The king 
sent men in search of her until there 
were no men left in the realm except 
her brothers. Finally they, too, went 
in search of their sister. It was a 
magician disguised as a dragon who 
had kidnaped her. This magician 
imprisoned her in a great stone castle. 
The magician also placed at the cross- 
road a young man who by enchant- 
ment appeared by day as an old man, 
but who by night was changed into 
a bear. 

At that point in Madge’s tale two 
young men appeared and declared deject- 
edly that they had arrived in England in 
search of their sister Delia. They had 
given alms to an old man whom they en- 
countered at a crossroad. In return for 
their kindness, the old man repeated a 
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verse for them and told them to say to 
any inquirer about the rhyme that they 
had learned it from the white bear of 
England’s wood. 

After the brothers had left, the old 
man told aloud his own story. He had 
been happily married to a beautiful wife 
in Thessaly. But Sacrapant, a sorcerer, 
had fallen in love with her and had en- 
chanted the husband, Erestus, so that by 
day he appeared to be an old man and by 
night a bear. His wife Venelia, under 
the influence of Sacrapant, became a 
lunatic. Distracted, she ran past the cross- 
road and was recognized by Senex, as 
Erestus was called in his enchanted form 
of an old man. 

A farmer named Lampriscus, knowing 
a bear’s fondness for sweets, gave Erestus 
a pot of honey. Lampriscus disclosed that 
he was twice a widower; by his first wife 
he had a beautiful daughter who, in her 
pride and petulance, was a great burden 
to him; by his second wife he had an- 
other daughter who was ugly and de- 
formed. Erestus directed Lampriscus to 
send his daughters to the well to drink 
of the water of life; there they would find 
their fortunes. 

Huanebango, a braggart who claimed 
that he could overpower sorcerers, and 
Booby, a peasant, came to the crossroad. 
Both sought to win the favor of the fair 
lady enchanted by Sacrapant. Huane- 
bango refused to give alms to Eresius; 
Booby, however, gave him a piece of 
cake. Erestus predicted that Huanebango 
would soon be deaf and that Booby would 
go blind. 

In his study, meanwhile, Sacrapant 
disclosed that he, the son of a witch, had 
transformed himself into a dragon and 
had kidnaped Delia, the daughter of the 
king. Delia entered the study and sat 
down to a magic feast with her captor. 
As the pair dined, the two brothers en- 
tered. Delia and Sacrapant fled, but Sac- 
rapant soon returned to overcome the 
brothers with his magic. After they had 
been taken to a dungeon in the castle, 
Sacrapant triumphantly revealed aloud 


that he could die only by a dead man’s 
hand. 

When Eumenides, ~a wandering 
knight, came also to the crossroad, Eres- 
tus forecast his fortune for him in a 
rhymed riddle. Eumenides lay down to 
sleep. Before long he was awakened uy 
an argument between two country fel- 
lows and a churchwarden; the church- 
warden refused to bury their friend, Jack, 
who had died a pauper. Eumenides, re- 
calling a stipulation of the riddle, paid 
the churchwarden all of the money he 
had so that Jack might be properly 
buried. 

Huanebango and Booby came at length 
to Sacrapant’s stronghold. Huanebango 
was struck down by a flame; Booby was 
stricken blind and turned loose to wan- 
der. Sacrapant then changed Delia’s 
name to Berecynthia and took her to the 
fields to supervise the labors of her broth- 
ers, who were digging in the enchanted 
ground. Delia, ignorant of her true iden- 
tity, failed to recognize her brothers. 

In the meantime Zantippa, the proud 
daughter of Lampriscus, and Celanta, the 
deformed daughter, went to the well of 
life. Zantippa broke Celanta’s waterpot. 
At the same time two Furies brought 
Huanebango, in a trance, to the well. As 
Zantippa dipped her pot into the well, 
she beheld a head in the water. She im- 
petuously broke her pot on the head; 
thunder and lightning followed. Huane- 
bango, deaf by enchantment, awoke from 
his trance. Unable to hear the strident 
railings of the beautiful Zantippa, he was 
smitten with love for her. The two left 
the well together. 

Eumenides, continuing his wander- 
ings, arrived at the well, where he was 
joined by the ghost of Jack, for whose 
burial he had given all of his money. The 
ghost declared its intention to serve him, 
but Eumenides insisted that the ghost 
should be his equal and share his worldly 
wealth. The ghost went ahead to an inn 
to arrange supper for the destitute Eu- 
menides. As he was eating, Eumenides 
looked into his purse, which he believed 
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completely empty, and discovered that it 
was full of money. Having dined, Eu- 
menides, followed by the ghost, turned 
his steps toward Sacrapant’s castle. 

At the well, in the meantime, Celanta, 
with a new pot, had returned in the com- 
aay of the blinded Booby. The peasant, 
unable to see her deformity, fell in love 
with her. Celanta, who was a gentle 
creature, obeyed the dictates of the head 
in the well and was thereupon rewarded 
with a pot of gold. 

Eumenides and the ghost approached 
the castle. The ghost, placing wool in the 
knight’s ears, directed him to sit quietly. 
When Sacrapant came out of his cell and 
asked Eumenides’ identity, the ghost re- 
moved Sacrapant’s magic wreath and took 
away his sword. Shorn of his magic pow- 
ers, Sacrapant died. At the ghost’s direc- 
tion, Eumenides dug into the hillside and 
discovered a light enclosed in glass, but 
he was unable to get to the light. The 


ghost then gave Eumenides a horn to 
blow. At the sound of the blast, Venelia 
appeared, broke the glass, and extin- 
guished the magic light to free everyone 
from the power of Sacrapant. 

Eumenides and Delia pledged their 
troth. Eumenides sounded the horn 
again, and Venelia, the two brothers, and 
Erestus appeared. Now that all were to- 
gether, the ghost demanded, upon the 
terms of equality with Eumenides, a half 
of Delia. Eumenides was reluctant; but, 
true to his word, he prepared to cut Delia 
in half with his sword. Convinced of 
Eumenides’ good faith, the ghost with- 
held the stroke of the sword and left the 
group. All declared their intention of 
returning immediately to Thessaly. 

Fantastic awoke Madge, for day was 
breaking. The old woman moved toward 
the kitchen and declared that breakfast 
would soon be ready. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896) 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 

Time of plot: Late eighteenth century 
Locale: Massachusetts 

First published: 1869 


Principal characters: 


Horace Horyoxgz, the narrator 
Deacon Bancer, his grandfather 
Mrs. Bapcer, his grandmother 
Mr. Lorunop, the village minister 


Mrs. Loturop, his wife 


Harry Percrvat, Horace’s friend 

Ectantine (Tina) Percrvat, Harry’s sister 

Miss Meurrasce Rossiter, Tina’s adopted mother 
Exxery Davenport, Tina’s first husband 

Estuer Avery, a minister's daughter, later Harry’s wife 
Sam Lawson, the village do-nothing 


Critique: 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s son and biog- 
rapher believed that Oldtown Folks was a 
novel destined to outlive the period in 
which it was written. Recent criticism 
seems likely to confirm that judgment. 
Overshadowed for decades by the greater 
fame of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Oldtown 


Folks is now recognized for its distinctive 
qualities as a social and 2s aren chronicle. 
The novel presents a vivid picture of New 
England life shortly after the Revolution- 
ary War, with particular emphasis on the 
changing social life of the times and on 
the religious movements which followed 
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the collapse of the older Pilgrim-Puritan 
theocracy. The treatment of character and 
scene is realistic for the most part, in spite 
of the inevitable overtones of Victorian 
sentimentality. There is no plot; the nar- 
rative pattern is largely one of quiet remi- 
niscence, as told by Horace Holyoke. 
Oldtown was in reality the Massachusetts 
village of Natick, the home of Mrs. Stowe’s 
husband. In writing the novel, she drew 
heavily upon his recollections of the town 
and its citizens. 


The Story: 

Years later Horace Holyoke could re- 
member Oldtown as he had known it 
when he was a boy, a quiet little village 
beside a tranquil river in Massachusetts. 
Surrounded by farmhouses deep in green 
hollows or high on windy hilltops, Old- 
town consisted of one rustic street where 
stood the chief landmarks of the commu- 
nity. Among these were the meeting house 
with its classic white spire, the school- 
house, the academy, a tavern, and the 
general store which was also the post- 
office. 

As was common in those days, when 
New England was changing from a Puri- 
tan theocracy of little villages to a group 
of states a a federal government, the 
minister was still the leading citizen of 
the town. Mr. Lothrop, descended from 
generations of ministers, was an Arminian 
in his views, a sedate, sensible man whose 
sermons were examples of elegant Addi- 
sonian English. His wife, the daughter of 
an aristocratic family of Boston, had never 
forsaken the Church of England, and each 
Easter, Whitsunday, and Christmas she 
traveled in her coach to Boston to attend 
services in Christ Church. The people of 
Oldtown called her, without disrespect, 
Lady Lothrop. 

To Oldtown the famous John Eliot had 
come as an apostle to the Indians. Three 
generations later Horace Holyoke’s father 
had arrived in the town to teach in the 
local academy. There he fell in love with 
Susy Badger, one of the prettiest of his 
pupils, and married her. With marriage 


came responsibilities that dimmed forever 
his hopes of completing his education at 
Harvard College. When Horace was a 
little boy, his father’s household was a 
place of penny-pinching hardships. The 
mother’s beauty faded and the father’s 
health, weakened by his attempts to pro- 
vide for his family and to continue his 
studies, broke slowly. Horace was ten and 
his brother Bill a few years older when 
their father died of consumption. 

Horace grieved as only a small boy can 
over his father’s death. His chief comfort 
in those dark days came from Sam Law- 
son, the village handyman and do-noth- 
ing. Many people called Sam shiftless. A 
few pitied him because his wife was a 
scold. A man of good humor and garru- 
lous tongue, he was never too busy to 
take small boys on fishing or hunting trips 
and to tell them stories. 

After the funeral Mrs. Holyoke and her 
sons went to live with her father, Deacon 
Badger, a leading farmer and miller of 
Oldtown. He, like Mr. Lothrop, was an 
Arminian, and a serene, affable man. His 
wife, on the other hand, was a strict Puri- 
tan Calvinist, as fond of theological dis- 
pute as she was of cleanliness. Many were 
the arguments Horace overheard between 
the two, with scriptural texts fying thick 
and fast in proof of their contentions. 
Their unmarried daughters were named 
Keziah and Lois. Keziah was a romantic- 
minded woman with a reputation for 
homeliness throughout the township. Lois 
was like a chestnut bur, prickly and rough 
on the outside but soft and smooth within, 
as her tart tongue and warm-hearted na- 
ture proved. 

Just as the life of the village revolved 
around the meeting house, so the center 
of the Badger household was the spacious, 
white-sanded kitchen. There the friends 
of the family gathered—Miss Mehitable 
Rossiter, daughter of a former minister of 
the town, Major Broad, Squire Jones, Sam 
Lawson, and others. There Horace lis- 
tened to discussions on politics, religion, 
philosophy, and varied local lore that 
were to influence him throughout his life- 
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time. There, too, it was decided that his 
brother Bill, who gave little promise as a 
scholar, was to work on the farm with 
Jacob Badger, his mother’s brother, while 
Horace would be allowed to continue his 
studies in the village school. 

Horace grew into a dreamy, imaginative 
boy. Sometimes he felt that auras sugges- 
tive of good or evil surrounded people 
whom he met. Often he dreamed of a 
silent, lonely lad of about his own age. 
The boy began to fade from Horace’s vi- 
sions, however, after he found a friend in 
young Harry Percival. 

Harry’s father was an English officer, 
the younger son of a landed family, who 
had brought his wife to America near the 
end of the Revolutionary War. The wife 
was a curate’s daughter whom the officer 
had married secretly after their elope- 
ment. The husband proved worthless and 
dissipated, and at last he deserted his wife 
and two children when his regiment re- 
turned to England. With him he took his 
wife’s wedding certificate and left behind 
a letter denying the legality of their mar- 
riage. Friendless and without funds, the 
wife set out to walk to Boston with Harry 
and his sister Eglantine. On the way the 
mother fell sick and died in the house 
of miserly Caleb Smith, called by his 
neighbors Old Crab Smith. The farmer 
decided to keep the boy as a field hand. 
Eglantine, or ‘Tina, as her brother called 
her, was taken in by Caleb’s sister, Miss 
Asphyxia. The children were treated so 
harshly, however, that at last they de- 
cided to run away. After a night spent 
with an old Indian woman in the woods 
they found a refuge in the abandoned 
Dench mansion, reported to be haunted, 
on the outskirts of Oldtown. There Sam 
Lawson and some neighbors found the 
children after smoke had been seen com- 
ing from the chimney of the old house. 

Harry and Tina were befriended by 
Deacon Badger and his wife. Within a 
few days it had been decided that Harry 
was to remain with the Badgers, an ar- 
rangement made even more satisfactory 


by Mrs. Lothrop’s promise to provide for 


the boy’s clothing and education. Miss 
Mehitable Rossiter, whose life had been 
saddened some years before by the mys- 
terious disappearance of her young half- 
sister. Emily, adopted Tina. From that 
time on Horace’s, Harry’s, and Tina’s lives 
were to be closely intertwined. 

As a special Easter treat, Mrs. Lothrop 
arranged to take the children to Boston 
with her. There they were entertained by 
Madame Kittery, Mrs. Lothrop’s mother, 
and during their stay they met Ellery Dav- 
enport. Ellery, Mrs, Lothrop’s cousin, had 
served in the Continental army and had 
held several diplomatic posts abroad. He 
was handsome and clever. A grandson of 
the great Jonathan Edwards, he had 
turned away from the church; his pre- 
ceptors were the French philosophers of 
the day. Horace heard that his wife was 
mad. 

Madame Kittery, a kindly old woman, 
took a great interest in Horace and lis- 
tened sympathetically while he told of 
his father’s death and of his own desire to 
attend college. Shortly after the party re- 
turned to Oldtown he was told that money 
would be provided so that he and Harry 
could go to Harvard together. Madame 
Kittery had become his benefactress. 

Over Thanksgiving, Ellery Davenport 
and Mrs. Lothrop’s sister Deborah came 
to Oldtown for a visit. At a harvest dance 
at the Badger homestead Ellery paid 
marked attentions to young Tina. He also 
promised Miss Mehitable that on his re- 
turn to France he would look for her lost 
sister, who was believed to have fled to 
that country. 

Tina became more beautiful as she 
grew older. When the schoolmaster fell 
in love with her, and Miss Mehitable’s 
cousin Mordecai, hired as her tutor, also 
succumbed to her charms, it was finally 
decided that she, with Horace and Harry, 
would go to Cloudland, where Jonathan 
Rossiter, Miss Mehitable’s half-brother, 
was master of the academy. The boys 
lived with Mr. Rossiter. Tina boarded 
with the minister, Mr, Avery, whose 


‘daughter Esther became the friend and 
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companion of the three newcomers. Esther 
and Harry soon fell in love. Under Mr. 
Avery’s influence Harry decided to study 
for the ministry. Horace dreamed of a ca- 
reer that would insure his future with 
Tina, whom he had loved since child- 
hood. 

When Ellery Davenport returned from 
England, he had important news for 
Harry. The boy’s father was now Sir 
Harry Percival. Ellery had also secured 
possession of the stolen marriage certif- 
icate, which he gave to Mr. Lothrop for 
safekeeping. 

Horace and Harry entered Harvard as 
sophomores. Tina, visiting with the Kit- 
terys in Boston or staying with Miss 
Mehitable in Oldtown, wrote them letters 
that were playful, almost mocking in tone. 
Horace began to worry about Ellery Dav- 
enport’s influence on the girl. A short 
time later he heard that Ellery’s insane 
wife had died. Then word came that 
Harry’s father had died in England. 
Harry was now Sir Harry Percival. The 
two friends returned to Oldtown for the 
spring vacation, to learn on their arrival 
that Tina was engaged to marty Ellery. 
Horace, reflecting wryly on the contrast 
between his own humble position and the 
high estate to which his friends had been 
lifted, concealed with stubborn pride the 
deep hurt he felt. 

Because Ellery was soon to return to the 
embassy in London, preparations for the 
wedding were hurried. After the cere- 
mony Ellery and his bride planned to 
spend a short time, before sailing, in the 
reconditioned Dench mansion. When 
they arrived, they found a woman dressed 
in black waiting for them in the parlor of 
the old house. ‘The caller was Emily Ros- 


siter, whom Ellery had seduced and taken 
away from her family years before. Emily, 
spurning the settlement he had provided 
for her, had followed him to America. To 
her horror, Tina learned also that he was 
the father of the unfortunate woman’s 
child. 

The course Tina took was both noble 
and tragic. In spite of the wrong Ellery 
had done, both to Emily and to his bride, 
Tina refused to desert him. Instead, she 
used the fortune she had inherited from 
her father to establish Miss Mehitable and 
her sister in a house near Boston. The 
child she took with her to England when 
she went there with Ellery. 

After his graduation Harry married 
Esther Avery and left for England with 
his bride. At first he planned to return 
shortly to America, but as time passed it 
became apparent that his interests lay 
abroad and that he intended to make his 
home there. Horace felt that he had been 
left alone in the world. 

Eight years went by before Ellery and 
Tina returned to nin their home near 
Boston. By that time Tina had grown 
faded and worn. Horace, a successful law- 
yer, saw her and her husband frequently; 
as a sympathetic spectator he watched the 
course of Ellery’s reckless and unprinci- 
pled career, which, fed by his ambition, 
was to bring him close to madness. Ten 
years after his marriage Ellery was killed 
in a political duel. 

Two more years passed before Horace 
and Tina were married. Their wedding 
journey took them to England to see Harry 
and Esther. Later, as the years came and 
went softly, Horace and his wife often 
visited Oldtown and there renewed the 
familiar associations of earlier days. 


ORLANDO FURIOSO 


Type of work: Poem 
Author: Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1533) 
Type of plot: Chivalric romance 
ime of plot: Eighth century 
Locale: France, sa Africa 
First published: 1516; enlarged edition, 1532 
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Principal characters: 


CiarLemacne, King of France 

Orxanpo, his nephew, a paladin of France 
Rrnatpo, another nephew, a paladin of France 
BRADAMANT, Rinaldo’s sister, a maiden knight 
RoceEro, a noble Saracen, in lové with Bradamant 


Acramant, King of Africa 


AncEtIca, Princess of Cathay 


Ropomont, King of Algiers 


LEo, Prince of Greece 


AsToLPuHo, an English knight 


ATLANTES, a magician 
Critique: 

Having begun Orlando Furioso as a 
continuation of Matteo Boiardo’s Or- 
lando Innamorato, Ariosto improved 
greatly upon his original model by addi- 
tions of his own and by extensive borrow- 
ings from extant chivalric literature. 
Consisting as it does of many stories and 
episodes, Ariosto’s masterpiece of early 
Italian literature contains too many in- 
cidents and changes of scenes to possess 
true internal unity. In reality, the poem 
tells three main stories: the wars of 
Charlemagne and the invading Saracens, 
the romantic tale of Orlando's hopeless 
love for Angelica and his madness, and 
the love story of Rogero and Bradamant, 
supposed ancestors of the great house of 
Este. Orlando Furioso is a Renaissance 
epic mingling the world of chivalry and 
the world of fantasy. 


The Story: 

It happened that in the old days, as 
Charlemagne and his paladins battled 
against the Saracens, the great press of 
their enemies scattered the Christians 
and drove them back toward Paris. ‘Then 
Angelica, the damsel whose beauty and 
deceit had caused so much dissension 
among her lovers, Christian and Saracen 
alike, escaped during the confusion and 
fled into a nearby wood. 

As she rode deeper into the forest, her 
desire being to reach the nearest seaport 
from which she could take ship to return 
to her own land of Cathay, she saw walk- 
ing toward her Rinaldo of France, the 
lover whom she hated. Straightway she 


fled from him as fast as she could ride and 
in her flight came upon Ferrau, a Saracen 
knight, weary after the battle. While 
Rinaldo and Ferrat fought for the maid, 
she rode away. They followed, both upon 
the Saracen’s horse, until they came to a 
fork in the path, where they parted. A 
short time later Rinaldo saw his own lost 
horse, Bayardo, but the animal ran from 
him in the direction Angelica had taken, 
the knight in pursuit. 

Angelica rode for a day and a night, 
until at last from weariness she lay down 
and slept. While she rested, Sacripant, 
Circassia’s king, came riding through the 
forest. Awaking, Angelica pretended love 
for him and begged his aid. But before 
they had traveled far, Rinaldo overtook 
them. The two knights fought with fury 
until Sacripant’s shield was splintered. 

Seeing her champion overthrown, 
Angelica fled again until she met a white- 
bearded hermit, a magician, who put a 
spell upon her, so that she fell down in 
a deep sleep upon the seashore. There 
some travelers saw her and carried her 
by boat to the dread island of Ebuda, 
where each day a beautiful maiden was 
sacrificed to a monstrous orc sent by an 
angry sea god to harry the island. When 
the day came for Angelica to be the 
orc’s victim, the islanders stripped her of 
all ornaments except one bracelet before 
they tied her to a rock on the sands. 

The unhappy lovers who would have 
died for Angelica knew nothing of her 
plight. But Orlando, paladin of France, 
dreamed an evil dream as he lay behind 
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the walls of Paris after that city had been 
besieged by the Saracens. Forgetful of his 
duties to King Charlemagne, he arose and 
passed at night through enemy lines to 
begin his search for Angelica, a quest 
which would take him into many lands 
and finally drive him mad. 

Meanwhile Bradamant, the maiden 
knight, Rinaldo’s sister, rode through the 
land in search of Rogero, the gallant 
Saracen whom she loved. During her 
travels she met Count Pinabel, who told 
her that Rogero had been imprisoned, 
along with many other brave knights, in 
the enchanted castle of old Atlantes, high 
in the Pyrenees. But Pinabel proved a 
treacherous knight intent on killing 
Bradamant. Leading her to the entrance 
of a cave, he pushed her headlong into 
the deep cavern. 

Luckily, a tree broke her fall. Regain- 
ing consciousness, she found herself in 
the wizard Merlin’s cave. There Melissa, 
a seeress, foretold a happy life for Brada- 
mant and Rogero and related the history 
of the noble house they would found. 
The next day Melissa led Bradamant from 
the cave after telling the maiden that she 
could free Rogero with the aid of a magic 
ring given by Agramant, King of Africa, 
to Brunello, his faithful dwarf. 

Bradamant found Brunello, as Melissa 
had directed. Armed with the ring, she 
caused the disenchantment of Rogero 
and all the other knights whom Atlantes 
held in his power. Released, the knights 
tried to capture the flying hippogryph, 
the old magician’s steed. Rogero was suc- 
cessful in the chase, but when he 
mounted upon its back the creature 
soared high into the air. Bradamant 
grieved to see her lover carried skyward 
from her sight. 

The hippogryph flew with Rogero to 
the realm of Alcina, a sorceress. There he 
saw Astolpho, a daring English knight, 
whom Alcina had enchanted. Later he 
slew Eriphilia, a giantess. Bradamant en- 
countered Melissa again and from her 
learned that Rogero had yielded to 
Alcina’s evil beauty. Melissa had herself 


conveyed to that strange land. There she 
reproved Rogero and gave him a magic 
ring by which he was able to break 
Alcina’s spell. Mounting the hippogryph, 
he passed over many lands and came at 
last to the island of Ebuda, where he saw 
a beautiful maiden chained to a rock be- 
side the sea. 

The damsel was Angelica. She saw 
him check his flying steed, watched him 
as he prepared to battle the dreadful ore 
rising from the waves. Rogero put upon 
her finger the magic ring to keep her 
from all harm. Then he blinded the 
monster with the dazzling brightness of 
his shield. Leaving Ebuda, they rode 
away on the flying steed until they came 
to lesser Britain. By that time Rogero had 
forgotten Bradamant; he swore he would 
be Angelica’s true knight forever. 

But faithless Angelica made herself in- 
visible by means of the magic ring and 
fled from him. Disconsolate, Rogero pre- 
pared to mount the hippogryph but 
found that the beast had flown back to 
its master. While he was returning to his 
own land, he saw Bradamant in the 
power of a giant. Following that false 
vision, conjured up by old Atlantes, he 
was lured to another enchanted palace in 
which the magician held captive many 
noble knights and ladies. Atlantes had 
been Rogero’s tutor; he wished to keep 
the young knight safe from hurt in battle. 

At Paris, meanwhile, the Saracens 
under fierce Rodomont had been de- 
feated by the Christian champions. 
Rinaldo himself had killed in hand- 
to-hand combat Dardinello, King of 
Zumara. While Charlemagne’s knights 
celebrated their victory, two Saracen 
youths mourned beside the body of 
Dardinello, their dead lord. One was 
Cloridan, a brave hunter; the other was 
Medoro, his brother. That night, like 
silent angels of death, they killed many 
Christian warriors to avenge their king. 
At daybreak they met Prince Zerbino of 
Scotland and his men. The Scottish 
knights killed Cloridan and left Medoro 
for dead upon the field. 
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There Angelica, journeying under the 
protection of the magic ring, found him. 
Taking him to a herdsman’s hut nearby, 
she nursed him until his wounds had 
healed, for she who had been wooed by 
the most famous of knights had fallen in 
love with that young Saracen of humble 
birth. When they left the hut to continue 
their travels, Angelica had only the 
bracelet left from her perilous experience 
on Ebuda with which to reward the 
herdsman. She and Méedoro finally 
reached Cathay, and Angelica made him 
a king in that far land. 

In his search for Angelica, Orlando 
came one day to the herdsman’s hut. 
When the peasant told him the story of 
Medoro and Angelica, and displayed the 
bracelet, Orlando, recognizing the jewel, 
thought his heart would break. That 
night, in sudden madness, he saddled his 
horse and rode away. At last he threw 
away his armor, tore his clothes, and 
raged naked through the forest. There 
was great grief when it, was known that 
Orlando, greatest of knights, lived like 
the wild beasts he fought with his bare 
hands. 

Once more the Saracens besieged 
Paris, but as good fortune would have it 
dissension broke out in the attackers’ 
camp between Rodomont and Mandri- 
cardo, a prince of Tartary, over Doralice 
the Spanish princess. Because Doralice 
chose Mandricardo as her knight, Rodo- 
mont left King Agramant’s camp and 
traveled until he met Isabella, a princess 
of Galicia, who was mourning her dead 
lover, Zerbino, whom Mandricardo had 
slain. While drunk, Rodomont killed 
Isabella. Grief-stricken, he built a bridge 
across a river near her tomb and there 
challenged all passing knights in honor 
of the dead woman. Twice, however, he 
was overthrown, once by a naked mad- 
man, Orlando, and again by Bradamant. 

Bradamant fought with Rodomont on 
the plea of Flordelice, whose husband, 
Brandimart, had been imprisoned by the 
Saracen. Defeated, Rodomont promised 


to release all his Christian prisoners, in- 
cluding Brandimart. Bradamant took 
Rodomont’s horse, Frontino, which had 
once been Rogero’s property, and asked 
Flordelice to deliver it to Rogero. 

For, in the meantime, Rogero had been 
freed from the enchantment of Atlantes. 
His deliverer was Astolpho, whom 
Melissa had released from Alcina’s power. 
By the blast of a magic horn, Astolpho 
put Atlantes to flight. Then, mounting 
the wizard’s hippogryph, he flew to the 
land of Prester John. From there he 
journeyed to the regions of the moon, 
where St. John showed him man 
wonders, including some mysterious iat, 
containing the senses lost by poets, lovers, 
and philosophers. Among the vials 
Astolpho saw one containing Orlando's 
lost wits. With that vial he flew down 
to Nubia, where, after proper ceremonies, 
he held the vial to Orlando’s nose and 
the madman’s senses returned to his head. 
Orlando and Astolpho led a Nubian army 
against Biserta and sacked that city. 

Rogero, returning to the Saracen 
camp, quarreled with Mandricardo over 
the Tartar’s right to wear the escutcheon 
of Trojan Hector, and Rogero killed 
Mandricardo in single combat. As dissen- 
sion continued in the Saracen camp, 
Agramant withdrew his army from the 
walls of Paris. Then it was decided to 
settle the war by a battle between 
champions. Rinaldo was named defender 
of the Christians. Agramant chose Rogero 
as his bravest knight. But in the midst of 
the combat Agramant broke his oath 
and attacked Charlemagne’s knights. 
Although he had promised Bradamant 
that he would accept Christianity after 
the combat, Rogero, seeing the rout of the 
Saracens, chose to follow his defeated 
king. After many adventures, separated 
from his comrades, he was cast away on 
a desert isle. There a holy man baptized 
him, and there he lived while Orlando, 
Oliver, and Brandimart fought with the 
Saracen kings—Agramant, Gradasso, So- 
brino—and overcame them at Lipadusa. 
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Agramant, Gradasso, and Brandimart 
were killed in the fight. Old Sobrino sur- 
vived to turn Christian. 

On his return voyage Orlando stopped 
at the desert isle and rescued Rogero. 
Great was the rejoicing when the knights 
learned that Rogero had been baptized. 
Rinaldo, who was among the paladins, 
gladly promised his sister to Rogero. 

But Bradamant’s parents wished her to 
matry Leo, son of the Emperor Constan- 
tine of Greece, and to force her to their 
will they shut her up in a strong castle. 
Separated from his love, Rogero decided 
that Leo should die. On his way to chal- 
lenge his rival, he joined an army of 
Bulgarians and fought with them against 
Constantine’s troops. When the Greeks 
fled, he pursued them until he found 
himself alone in enemy country. Cap- 
tured, he was imprisoned by Theodora, 
the emperor’s sister, whose son he had 
slain. When Leo, a courteous knight, 
heard what had happened, he rescued 
Rogero and hid him in his own house. 


Word came that Bradamant had 
vowed to wed only a knight who could 
withstand her in combat. Leo, unaware 
of Rogero’s true name but impressed by 
the Saracen’s valor, asked him to be the 
prince’s champion. Bradamant and Ro- 
gero fought, and Rogero was the victor. 
Then the sad knight went off into the 
forest alone. Leo found him there, almost 
dead from grief. When he learned who 
the strange knight really was, Leo gave 
up his own claim to Bradamant’s hand 
and returned with Rogero to Charle- 
magne’s court. There Bradamant and 
Rogero were reunited. 

At a feast to celebrate their betrothal 
Rodomont appeared to accuse Rogero of 
apostasy, and Rogero slew the haughty 
Saracen in single combat. So the Christian 
knights celebrated the wedding of Rogero 
and Bradamant with all good-will. There 
was even greater cause for rejoicing when 
ambassadors from Bulgaria appeared to 
announce that the grateful Bulgarians 
had named gallant Rogero as their king. 


ORLEY FARM 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) 
Type of plot: Domestic romance 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1861 


Principal characters: 


Lavy Mason, mistz<ss of Orley Farm 


Lucrus Mason, her son 


Joszrx Mason, Esg., owner of Groby Park 
Sir Perecring Orme, a gallant old gentleman 
Mrs. Orme, his daughter-in-law 

PEREGRINE OrMg, his grandson 

Samurt Docxwaatn, 4 rascally attorney 


Mra, his wife 


Mk. Furntvat, a London attorney 
Sopuza, his daughter, loved by Lucius 

Mr. Cuarransrass, a celebrated lawyer 
Frrix Grau, a penniless young barrister 
Mapeting STAvELY, in love with Graham 


Critique: 

Orley Farm contains all those elements 
of plot so dear to Victorian readers—a 
forged will, a false heir, a woman with a 


guilty secret, a chivalrous gentleman, 
romantic young love, a long court trial, 
expiation, and the spectacle of villainy re- 
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ceiving its deserved reward. The story is 
lively and complicated. This novel shows 
Trollope almost at his best—no more 
than a degree or two below the level of 
his Barchester series. 


The Story: 

Sir Joseph Mason was nearing seventy 
when he married a second wife forty-five 
years his junior. Having been in tum 
merchant, alderman, mayor, and knight, 
he had by that time amassed a large for- 
tune, out of which he purchased Groby 
Park, a landed estate in Yorkshire. This 
property he turned over to the son of his 
first marriage, Joseph Mason, Esq., who 
under his father’s generous provision was 
able to lead the life of a country gentle- 
man with as much magnificence as his 
mean, grasping nature would allow. Sir 
Joseph himself made his home at Orley 
Farm, a country residence not far from 
London. Joseph Mason had always been 
assured that the farm would go to him, 
as head of the family, at his father’s death. 

The baronet’s second marriage was 
little more than an old man’s attempt to 
find companionship and comfort in his 
declining years, and young Lady Mason, 
a quiet, sensible, clever woman, cheer- 
fully accepted it as such. One son, 
Lucius, was born to them. Then Sir 
Joseph died suddenly, and when the 
time came to prove his will it was dis- 
covered that in an attached codicil he had 
bequeathed Orley Farm to his infant son. 
Joseph Mason, feeling that he had been 
deprived of property rightfully his, con- 
tested the codicil. 

The Orley Farm Case, as it was called, 
had many complications. The will had 
been drawn up by Jonathan Usbech, Sir 
Joseph’s attorney, but it, like the codicil, 
was in Lady Mason’s handwriting, old 
Usbech having suffered from a gouty 
hand at the time. It had been witnessed 
by John Kennerby, Sir Joseph’s clerk, and 
by Bridget Bolster, a housemaid. At the 
trial both swore that they had been 
called to their master’s bedside and there, 
in the presence of Usbech and Lady 


Mason, had signed a document which 
all assumed had been the codicil. Lady 
Mason readily admitted that while she 
had asked nothing for herself she had 
wanted much for her child, and that 
before Usbech and Mr. Furnival, a bar- 
rister, she had often urged her husband 
to leave Orley Farm to little Lucius. Old 
Usbech having died in the meantime, she 
was unable to have her statement con- 
firmed by him, but Mr. Furnival testified 
to the truth of her assertion. 

The result was that Joseph Mason lost 
his case. The will and codicil having 
been upheld, Lady Mason and her son 
continued to live at Orley Farm and to 
enjoy its yearly income of eight hundred 
pounds. Joseph Mason retired to sulk at 
Groby Park. Miriam Usbech, old Jona- 
than’s daughter, also benefited under the 
terms of the codicil to the extent of two 
thousand pounds, an inheritance she lost 
when she entrusted it to her husband, 
Samuel Dockwrath, a shady young at- 
torney from the neighboring town o 
Hamworth. Relations between Usbech's 
daughter and the mistress of Orley Farm 
were always friendly. Because of Lady 
Mason, Dockwrath held at low rental two 
outlying fields on the estate. 

Among the neighbors who had stood 
by Lady Mason during the trial was Sir 
Peregrine Orme of The Cleeve. Other 
members of his household were his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Orme, who was 
Lady Mason’s best friend, and his grand- 
son, namesake, and heir. Young Pere- 
grine Orme and Lucius Mason were the 
same age. They had little else in com- 
mon. Peregrine, educated at Harrow and 
Oxford, heir to a great estate, was a well- 
meaning but somewhat wild young man 
whose chief interests were fox hunting 
and rat-baiting. He was also in love with 
Madeline Stavely, lovely daughter of 
Judge Stavely of Noningsby. Lucius 
Mason, after a term at a German univer- 
sity, returned to Orley Farm with the 
plan of putting into practice methods of 
scientific farming he had learned abroad. 

One of his first acts was to serve notice 
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of his intention to repossess the fields 
leased to Dockworth. An unpleasant in- 
terview between Lady Mason and the 
angry attorney followed. Concerned over 
Dockwrath’s vague threats, she went to 
Sir Peregrine for advice, as she had gone 
on many occasions during the past 
twenty years. Sir Peregrine snorted with 
disgust over Lucius’ agricultural theories 
and announced that he would bring the 
young man to his senses. Lucius went to 
dine at The Cleeve but refused to give 
up his plans. Sir Peregrine decided that 
the earnest young man was as conceited 
as he was stubborn, 

In the meantime Dockwrath had been 
busy. Going through his father-in-law’s 
papers, he learned that on the date car- 
ried by the codicil Sir Joseph had signed 
a deed of separation dissolving a business 
partnership between him and one Mr. 
Martock, Either two documents had been 
signed on that day, a possibility which 
the evidence at the trial made unlikely, 
ot the codicil was a forgery. Armed with 
this information, Dockwrath went to 
Groby Park to confer with Joseph Mason. 
The upshot of that conference was 
Mason’s decision to reopen the Orley 
Farm Case. 

Dockwrath, hoping to advance himself 
in his profession, begged for an opportu- 
nity to handle the case, but the squire, 
aware of Dockwrath’s reputation, told 
him to take his information to the firm of 
Round and Crook, reputable London 
lawyers who would be above suspicion. 
Mason did promise, however, that Dock- 
wrath would be rewarded if Lady Mason 
were convicted and Orley Farm returned 
to its rightful owner. The Hamworth 
lawyer then went to London and offered 
his services to Round and Crook. They 
were willing to use him but only to col- 
lect information which might prove useful. 

When Miriam Dockwrath carried to 
Orley Farm an account of her husband’s 
activities, Lady Mason appealed to Sir 
Peregrine, her good friend, and Mr. 
Furnival, her attorney, for advice and 
help. Mr. Furnival, with the passing of 


time, had changed from a hard-working 
young barrister into a fashionable attorney 
with a weakness for port wine and lovely 
women. Lady Mason was still attractive, 
and so he comforted her more as a woman 
than as a client, assuring her that the 
Orley Farm Case, unappealed at the time, 
was not likely to be reviewed. Chivalrous 
Sir Peregrine was stirred to great indigna- 
tion by what he considered the dastardly 
conduct of Joseph Mason, whom he had 
always disliked. 

Lucius, hearing the news, was equally 
indignant and told his mother to leave the 
matter in his hands. Sir Peregrine and Mr. 
Furnival had difficulty in restraining him 
from acting rashly. 

Actually, the outcome of the suit was 
more important to Lucius than he realized. 
He was in love with Sophia Furnival, 
daughter of his mother’s attorney, but that 
prudent young woman intended to choose 
her husband with discretion. Another of 
her suitors was Adolphus Stavely, son of 
the distinguished jurist. She could afford 
to wait for the time being. 

Meanwhile Peregrine’s wooing of Mad- 
eline Stavely had fared badly, for Made- 
line had no interest in anyone except 
Felix Graham, a penniless young bar- 
rister. The judge, convinced that Graham 
would make his way in the world, silently 
approved his daughter’s choice, but her 
mother, eager to see her daughter mistress 
of The Cleeve, grew impatient with her 
husband because of his refusal to speak up 
for young Orme. 

There was some delay in determining 
grounds for a suit. The will having been 
upheld years before, it was felt that a 
charge of forgery was impossible after so 
long a time. Finally Round and Crook 
decided to prosecute for perjury, charging 
that in the previous trial Lady Mason had 
sworn falsely to the execution of the will. 

When word came that Lady Mason 
would have to stand trial, Mrs. Orme in- 
vited her to stay at The Cleeve. This in- 
vitation, dictated by Sir Peregrine, was 
intended to show to the county the Ormes’ 
confidence in their neighbor's innocence. 
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But Sir Peregrine’s chivalry did not stop 
there. At last he offered Lady Mason the 
protection of his name as well as his house, 
and she, almost overwhelmed by the 
prospect of the coming trial, promised to 
marry him. 

Lucius and Peregrine were both op- 
posed to the marriage, although Sir 
Peregrine reconciled his grandson in part 
by encouraging that young man in his 
own unsuccessful suit. Mr. Furnival be- 
came less gallant. Lady Mason’s con- 
science, however, would not allow her to 
accept Sir Peregrine’s offer. One night 
she went to him and confessed that she 
had forged the codicil in a desperate effort 
to keep the property for her son. Sir Pere- 
grine, shocked by the news, was still de- 
termined to stand by her during the trial. 

Mr. Furnival was shrewd. When he 
heard that his client was not to marry Sir 
Peregrine after all, he was convinced that 
the whole story had not been told. Sus- 
pecting her possible guilt, he hired the 
famous Mr. Chaffanbrass and his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Solomon Aram, noted criminal 
lawyers, to defend Lady Mason at the 
trial. Felix Graham was to act as a junior 
counsel for the defense. 

The trial lasted for two days and part of 
another. The heckling attorneys so con- 
fused John Kennerby that his testimon 
was worthless. Bridget Bolster insisted, 
however, that she had signed only one 


document on that particular day. Even 
Mr. Chaffanbrass was unable to break 
down her story; the most damaging ad- 
mission she made was that she liked an 
occasional glass of spirits. But Dockwrath 
was completely discredited, especially 
after Mr. Chaffanbrass forced him to 
admit his revengeful motives and Joseph 
Mason’s promise to reward him for his 
services. At the end of the second day 
Lady Mason confessed her guilt to her son. 
The next morning he was not in court 
with her when the verdict was announced. 
Lady Mason was acquitted. 

The jury’s verdict was legal only, not 
moral. A few days later Mr. Furnival 
notified Joseph Mason that Lucius was 
transferring Orley Farm to his half- 
brother. Lucius himself was returning to 
Germany with his mother; later he hoped 
to become a farmer in Australia. Sir Pere- 
grine went to see Lady Mason in London. 
Their farewell was gentle and sad on his 
part, final on hers. Dockwrath sued Joseph 
Mason to collect payment for his help 
and was completely ruined in the suit. 
Sophia Furnival decided that she could 
never be anything but a sister to Lucius. 
Madeline Stavely married her penniless 
barrister and lived more happily than her 
mother thought she deserved. Young 
Peregrine Orme eased his broken heart by 
shooting lions and elephants in central 
Africa. 


OROONOKO 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Mrs. Aphra Behn (1640-1689) 
Type of plot: Didactic romance 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Africa and Surinam 


First published: 1688 
Principal characters: 


Oroonoxo, a Negro prince 


Imoinpa, his wife 


Azoan, a friend of Oroonoko 
Tuer Kine, Oroonoko’s grandfather 


Critique: 

Oroonoko, Or, The Royal Slave: A 
True History was the first English novel 
written on the theme of the Noble Sav- 


age. It was followed by such well-known 
favorites as Robinson Crusoe, Atala, and, 
in a lesser sense, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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The story, which is also a protest against 
the institution of slavery, was based on 
the conception that primitive man was 
more noble than civilized man, probably 
because he was nearer the state of orig- 
inal life. To us, the tale may seem a 
little stilted and unreal, but the plot is 
dramatic in outline and the atmosphere 
convincing. ‘The novel provides a good 
background for the later literature that 
we know so well. Its author was the first 
Englishwoman to become a professional 
writer. 


The Story: 


In Coromantien, an African kingdom, 
the ruler was an old man more than one 
hundred years of age. His grandson, 
Prince Oroonoko, was the bravest, most 
loved young man in all the land. When 
the commanding general was killed in 
battle, Oroonoko was chosen to take his 
place, even though the prince was only 
seventeen years old. After a great vic- 
tory in battle, Prince Oroonoko presented 
himself at the court of his grandfather, 
the King. His noble and martial bearing 
made him an instant favorite with lords 
and ladies alike. 

Oroonoko also visited Imoinda, the 
daughter of his dead general, a girl as 
beautiful and modest as he was handsome 
and brave, and the two noble young peo- 
ple immediately fell in love. She became 
his wife, but a the marriage could 
be consummated Oroonoko made known 
his plans to his grandfather, the King. 
But the old man, already possessed of 
many wives, had heard of the loveliness 
of Imoinda and wanted her for his own. 
One day, when Oroonoko was absent, the 
King sent his veil to Imoinda, a royal 
command that she was to join his harem. 
Since it was against the law for even a 
king to take another man’s wife, the old 
man made her forswear her matriage 
and acknowledge him as her husband. 

When Oroonoko returned and learned 
of the old man’s treachery, he renounced 
all pleasures in longing for his lost wife. 


The lovers dared not let the King know 


their true feelings, for to do so would 
have meant death or worse for both of 
them, even though Oroonoko was of the 
King’s own blood. By pretending not to 
care for his lost Imoinda, Oroonoko was 
again invited to the royal palace. There, 
learning from some of the King’s women 
that Imoinda was still a virgin, Oroonoko 
planned to rescue her. With the help of 
his friend Aboan and one of the older 
wives of the King, Oroonoko entered the 
apartment of Imoinda and took her as 
his true wife. Spied upon by the King’s 
orders, Oroonoko was apprehended and 
forced to flee back to his army camp, 
leaving Imoinda to the mercies of the 
King. Enraged because he had been be- 
trayed by his own blood, the old man 
determined to kill the girl and then pun- 
ish Oroonoko. In order to save her life, 
Imoinda told the King that Oroonoko had 
ravished her against her will. Then, de- 
clared the King, she must be punished 
with worse than death; he sold her into 
slavery. 

The King gave up his intent to punish 
his grandson, for Oroonoko controlled 
the soldiers and the King feared they 
might be turned against him. Instead, he 
took Oroonoko back into his favor after 
telling the boy that Imoinda had been 
given an honorable death for her be- 
trayal of the King. Oroonoko, who held 
no grudge against the King, did not act 
against him, but for a long time pined 
for his lost wife. At last his grief grew 
less and he once more took his place at 
the royal court. 

Soon afterward an English merchant 
ship came to the port of Coromantien. 
When her master, well known to Oroo- 
noko, invited the prince and his friends 
to a party on board, Oroonoko, Aboan, 
and others gladly accepted the invitation. 
Once on board, all were seized and made 
prisoners, and later sold as slaves in Suri- 
nam, on the coast of South America. The 
man who bought Oroonoko, seeing the 
nobility of his slave, immediately felt 
great esteem for him. Indeed, except for 


the fact that he had been bought, Oroo- 
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noko was not a slave at all, but rather a 
friend to his master. In the colony, as in 
his own homeland, Oroonoko was loved, 
admired, and respected by all who saw 
him. His name was changed to Caesar. 
In a short time Oroonoko, now known 
as Caesar, heard of a lovely young girl 
whom all the Negroes and whites want- 
ed for their own. It was believed, how- 
ever, that she pined for a lost love. When 
Oroonoko saw her, he found her to be 
his wife Imoinda, whom he had thought 
dead. Reunited with great joy, the lovers 
were allowed to live together and were 
promised their freedom and passage to 
their own country as soon as the Gover- 
nor arrived to make the arrangements. 
But Oroonoko began to fear that he 
and his wife were never going to be set 
free, that the promise would not be kept. 
Imoinda being with child, they feared 
that they were to be kept until the child 
was born, another slave. One day, when 
the masters were gone, Oroonoko tried to 
persuade the slaves to revolt against their 
bondage; he promised to lead them to his 
own country and there give them liberty. 
Although most of the slaves followed him, 
they quickly deserted him when they 
were overtaken by their masters; Oroo- 
noko was left with Imoinda and one man. 
The Governor, who was with the pursu- 
ers, promised Oroonoko that if he would 
surrender there would be no punishment. 
Again Oroonoko was betrayed. No soon- 
er had he surrendered than he was seized 
and tied to a stake. There he was 
whipped until the flesh fell from his 


bones. Oroonoko endured his punish- 
ment with great courage, but he vowed 
revenge on his captors even if it meant 
his death. His own master, still his friend, 
had also been betrayed into believing the 
promises made to Oroonoko. He took the 
sick and feeble man back to his own 
plantation and nursed him. There he te- 
fused to let any but friends come near 
Oroonoko, and he posted a guard to see 
that no harm came to the sick man. 

Oroonoko, resolved to have his revenge 
on his tormentors, conceived a grim plan. 
Fearing that Imoinda would suffer ravish- 
ings and then a shameful death, he told 
her that she must die at his hand so that 
he would be free to accomplish his re- 
venge. Like a dutiful wife she blessed her 
husband for his thoughtfulness, and after 
many caresses and words of love Oroono- 
ko severed her head from her body. Then 
he lay down beside her and for many 
days did not eat or drink while he grieved 
for his beloved. 

Found by the side of his dead wife by 
those who had come to beat him again, 
he took his knife, cut off his own flesh, 
and ripped his own bowels, all the while 
vowing that he would never be whipped 
a second time. Again friends took him 
home and there cared for him with love 
and kindness. Then the Governor tricked 
his friends once more, and Oroonoko was 
tied to a stake and whipped publicly. 
After the beating the executioner cut off 
his arms and legs, his nose and his ears. 
So Oroonoko died a cruel and shameful 


death. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Type of plot: Domestic romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: London 

First published: 1865 


Principal characters: 


Younc Joun Harmon, alias Handford, alias Rokesmith, a rich man’s son 
Mr. Boren, Old John Harmon’s employee and heir 
Bzexxa Wir, loved by young Harmon 
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Wece, a scheming peddler 


Mr. Venus, Wegg's compatriot 
Licutwoop, a lawyer hired by Mr. Boffin 


Critique: 

One of Dickens’ longest novels, Our 
Mutual Friend was written during the 
last years of his life, when his creative 
powers were on the wane. The numerous 
subplots, the excessive number of coinci- 
dences, the unbelievable trick of a dis- 
guise holding good for years, the labored 
humor—all are faults which the younger 
Dickens would have made more plausible 
in his work before it was published. In- 
teresting to some readers is the sympa- 
thetic portrait of a Jew, Riah, whose 
character is obviously an atonement for 
the prejudices aroused by the villainy of 
Fagin in Oliver Twist. The most powerful 
writing in Our Mutual Friend is 
that which delineates scenes along the 
Thames, the river serving as a background 
for scenes in which bodies are found float- 
ing in the river and murders are com- 
mitted. It is the mysterious Thames of 
nighttime that Dickens here described, 
not the placid flowing Thames of sunny 
days meh his happier novels. 


The Story: 


Young John Harmon, returning to 
England to marry Bella Wilfer, was sup- 
posedly murdered soon after he left the 
ship, and a body discovered later was 
identified as his. Actually, Harmon had 
not died, but, fearing for his life, he as- 
sumed first one disguise, as Handford, and 
then another as John Rokesmith. 

Under the latter disguise Harmon went 
to work as secretary to Mr. Boffin, an em- 
ployee who had inherited all of the elder 
Harmon’s wealth, under the strange terms 
of the dead man’s will, after young John 
Harmon had been pronounced dead. Liv- 
ing with the Boffins was Bella Wilfer, the 
young woman whom Harmon was to have 
matried before he was reported dead. Mr. 
Boffin, who was illiterate, had also an- 
other employee, a street peddler named 
Wegg, who read to Mr. Boffin such books 
as the latter saw fit. 


Mr. and Mrs. Boffin were not at all easy 
in their new position of wealth. They both 
felt that the son and disinherited daughter 
of old Harmon should have enjoyed the 
fortune which had come to them. So 
strongly did the old couple feel in this 
matter that they tried to find a little 
orphan whom they could raise, in hopes 
that the boy would be like little John 
Harmon as they remembered him. They 
had also taken in Bella Wilfer because she 
had been engaged to young Harmon, for 
they wished to give her the advantages she 
would have had as John Harmon’s wife. 

Bella Wilfer was not, however, a very 
likeable young woman. Mercenary in her 
ways, she repelled Rokesmith’s love and 
declared that her looks and her position 
with the Boffins made her eligible for a 
much finer match than a mere secretary 
to a rich man. Mr. Boffin agreed with her, 
and after a bitter scene, in which he 
charged Rokesmith with impudence, he 
discharged his secretary. Bella changed 
her attitude, however, when she saw how 
money and wealth had changed the easy- 
going Mr. Boffin into a miserly, avaricious 
old curmudgeon. She refused to stay 
any longer with the Bofhns and returned 
to the penurious life of her father’s 
home. 

Meanwhile Mr. Boffin was having 
troubles with Wegg, the man who read to 
him. Mrs. Boffin had established Wegg in 
a comfortable house in which the Boffins 
and old Harmon had lived. Inspired by 
some books about misers which he had 
been reading to the illiterate Mr. Boffin, 
Wegg searched diligently for possible 
items of value that old Harmon might 
have secreted in his house. While search- 
ing, Wegg found a will dated later than 
that which had given the fortune to Mr. 
Boffin. The later will provided that only 
a small portion of the money was to go to 
Mr. Boffin and that the rest was to be 


given to the Crown. 
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Wegg, with the assistance of a friendly 
taxidermist named Venus, plotted to 
blackmail Mr. Boffin. They showed him 
the will, but without allowing him to 
handle it, and then told him that if he 
would divide the fortune into three equal 
parts, one for each of them, they would 
not make known the existence of the later 
will. Mr. Boffin was forced to agree. 

In the meantime Mr. Boffin had offered 
a reward to anyone giving information 
about the murderer of young Harmon and 
had placed the matter in the hands of 
Mortimer Lightwood, a lawyer. Light- 
wood’s only clue was Handford, whom he 
had seen when the body was dragged from 
the Thames and identified as young Har- 
mon’s. For a time Lightwood thought that 
the murderer might have been a notorious 
waterside character suspected of killing 
people, robbing them, and then turning in 
the lags to collect rewards for finding the 
corpses in the river. But Harmon himself, 
disguised as Rokesmith, secured an 
afhdavit from the informer against the 
waterman, the affidavit stating that the in- 
formant had given false information in 
order to revenge himself on the waterman 
for an insult. 

After Bella Wilfer returned to her 
father’s home, much chastened upon ob- 
serving the change his fortune had made 
in Mr. Boffin, she felt that she now could 
marry only a man she loved, rather than 
any man who could provide her with a for- 
tune. When Rokesmith came to see her, ap- 
parently penniless, she accepted his suit. 
Their marriage proved a bail one, for 
Rokesmith found a job which kept them 
in modest comfort. Both were happy when 
their child was born. 

One day Lightwood met Rokesmith 
and Bella on the street and immediately 
identified Rokesmith as Handford, who 
had been mysteriously present at the iden- 
tification of Harmon’s body. That evening 
the police came to arrest Rokesmith, who 


was then forced to admit his real identity 
as young Harmon. As it turned out, the 
corpse identified as Harmon’s had really 
been that of his would-be murderer, who 
had been killed by thieves. ‘The mistake 
had occurred because the would-be mur- 
derer had put on Harmon’s clothes after 
drugging him. 

Harmon had to admit his real identity 
tc his wife, and more besides. He had 
been struck by Bella’s mercenary attitude 
and had taken the Boffins into his confi- 
dence, for Mrs. Boffin had early guessed 
who he really was. Mr. Boffin had only 
pretended to become a miser and to hate 
Rokesmith, for the single purpose of show- 
ing Bella the kind of person she might 
easily become if she continued in her 
mercenary views. The success of their 
scheme was proved by her return to her 
father’s home and her subsequent mar- 
riage to Rokesmith, whom she had be- 
lieved to be a poor secretary. 

The Boffins, anxious for young Harmon 
to have the bulk of his father’s fortune, 
had turned over the estate to him; Bella 
was really the rich woman she had at one 
time wished to be. 

There was still the matter of Wegg and 
Venus, the two blackmailers who were in 
possession of old Harmon’s later will, 
which gave the fortune to the Crown. 
This situation was easily settled. In return 
for aid in winning a girl he loved, Venus 
turned evidence for Mr. Boffin and young 
Harmon. His aid was actually not neces- 
sary, for Mr. Boffin himself was in posses- 
sion of an even later will, which he had 
kept secret only because of its insulting 
language in speaking of young Harmon 
and his sister. The later will also gave the 
fortune to Mr. Boffin and his wife, but 
they once ae gave the estate to young 
Harmon and his family. As for Wegg, a 
servant took him out of the house and 
dropped him into a wagon loaded with 
garbage. 
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OUR VILLAGE 


Type of work: Tales and sketches 

Author: Mary Russell Mitford (1787-1855) 
Type of plot: Village chronicle 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Rural England 

First published: 1824-1832 


Principal characters: 


Miss Mrrrorp, the author 


Lizzy, favorite child of the village 


MayFLowen, a greyhound 


Critique: 

Whimsical and pleasing are these little 
sketches of life in rural England in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. They 
were first published individually and later 
collected under the title, Our Village. In 
them there is no plot, little action. There 
is, instead, only the evidence of a true 
appreciation of nature and of the author's 
simple but happy life. The laughter of 
the children at play, the prancing of the 
dogs, and the beauty of the violets were 
to Le the real values in life, and in her 
quiet way she makes them seem important 
to us. 


The Story: 

To Miss Mitford, life in a rural English 
village was to be desired above any other. 
To know intimately one’s neighbors and 
to watch them live out their daily lives 
were to her matters of absorbing interest. 
Each house, whether fine mansicn or 
humble cottage, had its own story; and the 
inhabitants, elegant or simple, provided a 
drama as moving as any found on the 
stage. 

There was the retired public official 
who constantly arranged town festivals be- 
cause his leisure hung so heavily on his 
hands; the shoemaker whose toil from 
morning till night contrasted so sharply 
with the idleness of his neighbor. There 
was the partly finished house which was 
the plaything of a well-to-do man who 
lived a mile or so away. He was too wise 
to tinker with his own fine home continu- 
ally, and so he expended his architectural 
energies on this village house by con- 


stantly changing and remodeling it. 

There was also Lizzy, the darling of the 
village. She was only three years old, but 
she reigned over all like a queen. She 
wheedled candy from the shopkeepers, 
their toys from the other children, and 
managed all the adults around her, includ 
ing her parents and teacher. Her great 
asset was her love for everyone and her 
sure knowledge that everyone must love 
her in return. She was Miss Mitford’s con- 
stant companion on her walks through the 
village and the countryside. These two 
had another friend. She was Mayflower, 
a greyhound of wonderful disposition. 
The child and the dog were a delight to 
see as they romped together on the com- 
mon or along the country roads. 

Miss Mitford described and her friends 
knew the village and the countryside dur- 
ing each season of the year. In January 
the snow made soft, blurry shapes, pure 
and white. There was a lovely quietness 
everywhere, even Mayflower's big pads 
making no noise. But, as they somitete the 
hill, the shouting of children broke the 
stillness. Some boys had made a slide and 
were flying down it with raucous shouts. 
The most mischievous of the lot was Jack 
Rapley, for whom the villagers predicted 
a sad end. He was Miss Mitford’s favorite, 
however, for he was the best-natured boy 
of the town. 

In March the first primroses bloomed 
and Miss Mitford and Mayflower set out 
for a brisk walk. They passed the house of 
the richest man in the community, a good 
man who enjoyed his prosperity and 
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shared it with the townfolk. They passed, 
too, the poorest house in those parts, but 
one filled with the most love and the hap- 
piest children—fourteen of them of all 
shapes and ages. They passed also Miss 
Mitford’s old home, a magnificent one lost 
through her father’s gambling. Once her 
heart had been heavy at leaving that place, 
but now her new roots were so firmly es- 
tablished that she could visit the old house 
without heartache. 

On another day she went hunting 
violets, but this time she must go alone, 
for violets had been her mother’s favorite 
flower and she wanted to think of her be- 
loved mother, now dead, in serenity and 
quiet. She felt sad when she walked past 
the parish workhouse and saw the old men 
working in gloomy silence. She saw bean 
planters stooping long hours in backbreak- 
ing labor. All in all, it was at first a dreary 
excursion. But her heart was joyful when 
she finally came upon the violets, whole 
fields of them, and her heart filled with 
gratitude for the many blessings she en- 
joyed. 

In April, Mayflower acquired two play- 
mates, puppies who accompanied her and 
Miss Mitford on their walks. The puppies 
tried to chase a baby lamb, but the animal 
lay as if dead until Miss Mitford had 
cornered the dogs. Then it sprang up and 
ran off to its mother, leaving the pups 
yapping and jumping with disappoint- 
ment. Spring was on the way, and the ani- 
mals were as frisky as the children who 
ran and played on the common. 

On another day one of the pups tackled 
a gander, and the dog came out of the fray 
wiser but not victorious. Even May- 
flower, usually pompous and dignified 
when with the other dogs, engaged a 
hedgehog in play, tossing it and teasing it 
as a cat would a mouse. 

In May flowers bloomed in profusion 
everywhere, filling the air with a wonder- 
ful fragrance. On all the farms were 
wobbly-legged calves and lambs. Farmers 
toiled in the fields from morning till night, 
and the brooks ran full. 

Miss Mitford took Lizzy and May- 


flower out to the country to see a cowslip- 
ball. Cuckoos screamed over them as they 
gathered the flowers. Lizzy ruined most of 
hers in her eagerness to help, and several 
times Mayflower upset the baskets of blos- 
soms. After the balls were made and the 
three had started for the village, a sudden 
shower sent them scurrying homeward. 
Thoroughly soaked, they decided the 
day’s pleasure was worth the wetting. A 
blazing fire awaiting them at home 
brought a perfect day to a close. 

Each season seemed more lovely than 
the last. One June day Miss Mitford and 
a friend visited a mansion fallen into dis- 
repair. Debt had forced the original own- 
ers to sell, and the new owner had found 
the house too costly to keep up. Vines and 
other foliage had penetrated the crevices 
and hurried the collapse of the walls. It 
seemed a convincing example of the 
power of nature over man. Bees sang in 
the lime trees, and the odor of honey- 
suckle and musk roses was everywhere. 
The loveliness caused the author to com- 
pose a sonnet, while her friend sketched 
the sad beauty of the place with a pencil. 

The rest of the summer was cloudy 
and cold, but in September the sun shone 
in a cloudless sky. Mayflower rescued a 
stray dog from his tormentors and forced 
Miss Mitford to adopt him. He was a part 
spaniel named Dash, so ugly that he 
seemed to try to atone for his looks by lav- 
ishing love and affection on his new mis- 
tress. He was a fine retriever and on their 
walks found all sorts of treasures which he 
proudly presented to her. Once they 
passed the house of Master and Dame 
Weston. Dame Weston had had her hus- 
band in court for beating her, but the true 
facts were that she was the one who hit 
her husband often and whined at him 
constantly. Shortly after this walk poor 
Dash died of his sudden transition from 
starvation to overfeeding. So attached was 
Miss Mitford to Dash that she soon named 
another dog after him. 

In the fall there was nut-gathering 
under the beauty of the brilliant foliage of 
the whole countryside. Then the leaves 
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were gone. The crisp, cold days, however, 
were so invigorating that one could not 
yearn for the lost beauty of autumn. At 


last the cycle of the seasons was complete. 
Soon the snow would fall again. 


THE OVERCOAT 


Type of work: Story 
Author: Nikolai V. Gogol (1809-1852) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

ime of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: St. Petersburg, Russia 
First published: 1842 


Principal characters: 


Axaxn AKakuzvicH BAsHMACHKIN, a government clerk 


PeTRovicn, a tailor 


A Cerrain ImporTanr PEersonace, a bureaucrat 


Critique: 

“We all,” said Dostoevski, “came out 
of ‘The Overcoat.’” His pithy statement 
is revealing in its implications, for Gogol, 
rather than Pushkin, is the true literary 
father of nineteenth-century Russian 
realism. Having worked for a short time 
as a civil servant, Gogol had no fondness 
for bureaucratic officialdom, and “The 
Overcoat” is as much a criticism of the 
system as his more pointed satires against 
petty public officials in Dead Souls and 
The Inspector General. The wretched, 
ill-paid government clerk in this long 
tale is Gogol’s economic man, and the 
story of unfortunate Akakii Akakiievich 
shows the writer’s ability to develop a 
realistic theme without bitterness, to 
achieve a note of pathos that never lapses 
into sentimentality. Even without Dos- 
toeyski’s endorsement, it would still stand 
as one of the most influential shorter 
works in the development of Russian 
fiction. 


The Story: 


In one of the bureaus of the govern- 
ment there was a clerk named Akakii 
Akakiievich Bashmachkin. He was a 
short, pockmarked man with dim, wa- 
tery eyes and reddish hair beginning to 
show spots of baldness. His grade in the 


service was that of perpetual titular 
councilor, a resounding title for his hum- 
ble clerkship. 

He had been in the bureau for so 
many years that no one remembered 
when he had entered it or who had ap- 
pointed him to the post. Directors and 
other officials came and went, but Akakii 
Akakiievich was always to be seen in 
the same place, in the same position, do- 
ing the same work, which was the copy- 
ing of documents. No one ever treated 
him with respect. His superiors regarded 
him with disdain. His fellow clerks 
made him the butt of their rude jokes and 
horseplay. 

Akakii Akakiievich lived only for his 
work, without thought for pleasure or 
his dress. His frock coat was no longer 
the prescribed green but a faded rusty 
color. Usually it had sticking to it wisps 
of hay or thread or bits of litter some- 
one had thrown into the street as he was 
passing by, for he walked to and from 
work in complete oblivion of his sur- 
roundings. Reaching home, he would 
gulp his cabbage soup and perhaps a bit 
of beef, in a hurry to begin transcribing 
papers he had brought with him from 
the office. His labors finished, he would 
go to bed. Such was the life of Akakii 
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Akakiievich, satisfied with his pittance of 
four hundred roubles a year. 

But even clerks on four hundred a 
year must protect themselves against the 
harsh cold of northern winters. Akakii 
Akakiievich owned an overcoat so old 
and threadbare that over the back and 
shoulders one could see through the ma- 
terial to the torn lining beneath. At last 
he decided to take it to Petrovich, a tailor 
who did a large business repairing the 
garments of petty bureaucrats. Petrovich 
shook his head over the worn overcoat 
and announced that it was beyond mend- 
ing, fit only for footcloths. For one hun- 
dred and fifty roubles, he said, he would 
make Akakii Akakiievich a new over- 
coat, but he would not touch the old 
one. 

When he left the tailor’s shop, the 
clerk was in a sad predicament. He had 
no money for an overcoat and little pros- 

ect of raising so large a suin. Walking 
blindly down the street, he failed to no- 
tice the sooty chimney sweep who jostled 
him, blacking one shoulder, or the lime 
that fell on him from a building under 
construction. The next Sunday he went 
to see Petrovich again and begged the 
tailor to mend his old garment. The 
tailor surlily refused. Then Akakii Akakii- 
evich realized that he must yield to the 
inevitable. He knew that Petrovich 
would do the work for eighty roubles. 
Half of that amount he could pay with 
money he had saved, one kopeck at a 
time, over a period of years. Perhaps in 
another year he could put aside a like 
amount by doing without tea and candles 
at night and by walking as carefully as 
possible to save his shoe leather. He be- 
gan that very day to go without the small 
comforts he had previously allowed him- 
self. 

In the next year Akakii Akakiievich 
had some unexpected luck when he re- 
ceived a holiday bonus of sixty roubles 
instead of the expected forty which he 
had already budgeted for other neces- 
sities. With the extra twenty roubles and 
his meager savings he and Petrovich 


bought the cloth for the new overcoat, 
good, durable stuff with calico for the 
lining and catskin for the collar. After 
some haggling it was decided that Petro- 
vich was to get twelve roubles for his 
labor. 

At last the overcoat was finished. Pet- 
rovich delivered it early one morning, 
and opportunely, for the season of hard 
frosts had already begun. Akakii Aka- 
kiievich wore the garment triumphantly 
to work. Hearing of his new finery, the 
other clerks ran into the vestibule to in- 
spect it. Some suggested that the owner 
ought to give a party to celebrate the 
event. Akakii Akakiievich hesitated but 
was saved from embarrassment when a 
minor official invited the clerks, includ- 
ing Akakii, to drink tea with him that 
evening. 

Wrapped in his warm coat, Akakii 
Akakiievich started off to the party. It 
had been years since he had walked out 
at night and he enjoyed the novelty of 
seeing the strollers on the streets and 
looking into lighted shop windows. 

The hour was past midnight when he 
left the party; the streets were deserted. 
His way took him into a desolate square, 
with only the flickering light of a police 
sentry box visible in the distance. Sud- 
denly two strangers confronted him and 
with threats of violence snatched off his 
overcoat. When he came to himself, in 
the snowbank where they had kicked 
him, the clerk ran to the policeman’s box 
to denounce the thieves. The policeman 
merely told him to report the theft to 
the district inspector the next morning. 
Almost out of his mind with worry, Aka- 
kii Akakiievich ran all the way home. 

His landlady advised him not to go to 
the police but to lay the matter before a 
justice of the peace whom she knew. 
That official gave him little satisfaction. 
The next day his fellow clerks took up 
a collection for him, but the amount was 
so small that they decided to give him 
advice instead. They told him to go to a 
certain important personage who would 
speed up the efforts of the police. Finally 
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Akakii Akakiievich secured an interview, 
but the very important person was so 
outraged by the clerk’s unimportance that 
he never gave the caller an opportunity 
to explain his errand. Akakii Akakiievich 
walked sadly home through a blizzard 
which gave him a quinsy and put him 
to bed. After several days of delirium, 
in which he babbled about his lost over- 
coat and a certain important person, he 
died. A few days later another clerk sat 
in his place and did the same work at 
the bureau. 

Before long rumors began to spread 
through the city that a dead government 
clerk seeking a stolen overcoat had been 
seen near Kalinkin Bridge. One night a 
clerk from the bureau saw him and al- 
most died of fright. After Akakii Akakiie- 
vich began stripping overcoats from pass- 


ersby, the police were ordered to capture 
the dead man. Once the police came near 
arresting him, but the ghost vanished so 
miraculously that thereafter the police 
were afraid to lay hands on any malefac- 
tors, living or dead. 

One night, after a sociable evening, a 
certain important personage was on his 
way to visit a lady friend about whom 
his wife knew nothing. As he relaxed 
comfortably in his sleigh he felt a firm 
grip on his collar. Turning, he found 
himself eye to eye with a wan Akakii 
Akakiievich. In his fright he threw off 
his overcoat and ordered his coachman to 
drive him home at once. The ghost of 
Akakii Akakiievich must have liked the 
important person’s warm greatcoat. From 
that time on he never molested passersby 
or snatched away their overcoats again. 


PARADE’S END 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Ford Madox Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer, 1873-1939) 


Type of plot: Social chronicle 

Time of plot: World War I and after 
Locale: England and France 

First published: 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928 


Principal characters: 


CuristorHer Tietyens, “the last English Tory” 


Syxvia, his wife 
Manx, his brother 
Macmaster, his friend 


Generat Campton, his godfather 
VaLENTINE Wannop, his mistress 


Critique: 

Ford Madox Ford was bom Ford 
Madox Hueffer. Disliking his German 
surname, however, he changed it during 
World War I. His literary career was 
varied. A disciple of Henry James, he 
collaborated with Joseph Conrad, edited 
The English Review and The Transat- 
lantic Review, and wrote many novels in 
his own right. Parade’s End, his most im- 
portant work, appeared originally as a 
tetralogy: Some Do Not (1924), No More 
Parades (1925), A Man Could Stand Up 


PARADE'S END by Ford Madox Ford. By permission of the publishers 


(1926), and The Last Post (1928); it 
was published first as a single unit in 
1950. The novel tells the story of a pass- 
ing era and a vanishing generation. 
Christopher Tietjens rightly called him- 
self “the last English Tory,” for his type 
had been disappearing from the eight- 
eenth century on. Seeking truth and 
peace and wanting no part of the pre- 
tense and confusion of his generation, 
he tried to help his fellow men and to 
live honorably. For those things he was 
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punished by others who could not under- 
stand him or the creed he lived by, 
Parade’s End is a work of considerable 
subtlety and power, told with great sim- 
plicity and restraint. A faithful recorder 
of his own time, the writer has been 
called England’s most neglected novelist. 


The Story: 

Christopher Tietjens was probably the 
last real eighteenth-century Tory in the 
England of pre-World War I. A thor 
oughly good man, he was so much a 
gentleman that he would never divorce 
his wife Sylvia, who was flagrantly un- 
faithful to him. It was doubtful that the 
child she bore him was his own, and she 
had gone off for several weeks with an- 
other man, but Christopher held that no 
gentleman would ever publicly disgrace 
a woman by divorcing her or even by ad- 
mitting her infidelities. Sylvia Tietjens 
hated her husband blindly because she 
could never break down his reserve. All 
of her little plots and meannesses were 
for that one purpose only. She detested 
the various men she lived with, but she 
hated Christopher's virtue more. 

Christopher's old-fashioned type of vir- 
tue extended to his own family back- 
ground. His oldest brother, Mark, had 
inherited the estate of Groby and its vast 
income. Mark lived with a Frenchwom- 
an whom he would probably never marry 
and who would certainly bear no chil- 
dren, and the estate would one day be- 
long to Christopher. The brothers feared 
that their father had committed suicide, 
for Sylvia had schemed to have the old 
man told that Christopher lived off the 
earnings of immoral women, had even 
sold her, his wife, to influential friends. 
Even though his father might have be- 
lieved those lies, Christopher thought it 
a sign that the family was getting soft to 
have one member. commit suicide; con- 
sequently, he would not accept one pen- 
ny of the estate for himself. 

Mark then proposed to set Sylvia up 
at Groby, with arrangements for the es- 
tate to go to her son. Even if the boy 


were not Christopher’s, he must be treat- 
ed as if he were a Tietjen. The plan 
suited Christopher, who had no interest 
in anything except protecting his wife’s 
name-and his son’s future. Knowing that 
wart was imminent, he wanted to gather 
up the loose ends of his life before he 
went to be killed. 

Christopher was one of the most bril- 
liant men in the government service, but 
it was strange how his brilliance coupled 
with his goodness made everyone want 
to hurt him. His only real friend was 
Macmaster, a Scotsman and a Whig who 
was also in the service. Perhaps his friend- 
ship was due primarily to the fact that he 
owed Christopher a great deal of money. 
Christopher had also lent money to other 
men who, although they admired him, 
seemed bent on ruining him. 

Christopher often wished to make Val- 
entine Wannop his mistress. Valentine 
was a young suffragist, the daughter of 
his father’s best friend and a woman nov- 
elist whom Christopher admired greatly. 
Valentine was willing to accept Christo- 
pher as her lover, but always they seemed 
destined to have their plans obstructed by 
someone bent on hurting Christopher. 
Although no word of their desire was 
ever spoken between them, their feelings 
must have been obvious to others, for 
everyone believed that Valentine was al- 
ready Christopher’s mistress. 

The war began. On the night before 
his departure for the army Christopher 
asked Valentine to spend the night with 
him. She consented, but again they were 
kept apart. Later they both agreed that it 
was for the best, as neither seemed made 
for that sort of thing. 

In France, unjustified troubles contin- 
ued to haunt Christopher. Sylvia was at 
the bottom of most of them. Because she 
seemed to think he would soon be killed 
and out of her reach, she acted as if com- 

elled to hurt him as much as possible 
while he still lived. His godfather, Gen- 
eral Campion, was his highest ranking 
officer. Convinced by Sylvia that she was 
an abused wife, the general constantly 
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berated Christopher for his brutality as a 
husband. He berated him also for get- 
ting dirty and mixing with his men and 
helping them with their personal troubles; 
it was not fitting for an English officer 
to get into the dregs of war. 

Christopher often thought that he was 
surrounded by people with troubles. One 
of his fellow officers, almost insane over 
an unfaithful wife, often had fits of mad- 
ness that threatened to destroy company 
morale. The first in command was a 
drunken colonel whom Christopher tried 
to shield, thus getting himself into trou- 
ble with General Campion. Once Chris- 
topher refused leave to a Canadian be- 
cause he knew his wife’s lover would 
kill the man if he went home. When the 
Canadian was killed in battle later on, it 
preyed on Christopher’s mind that he had 
saved the soldier from one death only 
to lead him into another. Christopher's 
good intentions constantly reflected dis- 
credit on him. 

To his distress, Sylvia went to France 
to see him. Having accepted at last the 
fact that she could never upset him emo- 
tionally no matter what she did, she was 
true to her character in her determination 
to make him return to her in body. Her 
scheme failed. After she had maneuvered 
him into her room, one of her former 
lovers and the drunken colonel opened 
the door which she had left unlocked for 
them but which she had forgotten io lock 
when Christopher went in with her. 
Christopher was forced to throw out the 
two men in order to protect his wife’s 
honor. Having decided it was Christo- 
pher’s fault that his wife wanted to en- 
tertain another man, General Campion 
again berated him. 

It seemed to Christopher that the 
whole war campaign bogged down be- 
cause of lack of good communications be- 
tween various parts of the army. To him 
the failure was symbolic. Life, too, 
bogged down into beastly messes because 
of lack of communication between peo- 
ple. The horror of the war to him was not 
his physical suffering and inconvenience. 


It was rather that the conflict was the 
end of everything that mattered. Believ- 
ing that England was not prepared either 
for victory or for defeat, that this was 
the end of everything that was good no 
matter who won the battles, he found it 
almost impossible to remember anything 
of his old creed or his way of life at home. 
Away from her, Valentine also seemed 
unreal to him. 

Because of the manner in which Chris- 
topher had thrown Sylvia’s ex-lover and 
the drunken colonel out of her bedroom, 
General Campion sent him to the front. 
Like the others, General Campion ad- 
mired and liked Christopher; but, like the 
others, he could not understand him. 
Again the only thing to do was to make 
him suffer. 

At last Valentine Wannop received a 
telephone call from Macmaster’s wife, 
who said that Christopher was home and 
almost out of his mind. Ready to give 
up everything to live with him and care 
for him, Valentine went to him at once. 
What the story of his crack-up was she 
did not know or care. The fact that he 
had never written to her was also of no 
importance. She intended to carry out 
her desire to become his mistress, even 
though she might first become his nurse. 

The partial collapse of Christopher's 
mind had been a long time in the mak- 
ing. At the front he had found himself 
second in command to hopelessly out- 
numbered troops under the leadership of 
the drunken colonel. Finally forced into 
assuming command, he tried to sustain 
the shattered morale of his troops. The 
only thing that kept his mind in balance 
was a dream of standing on a hilltop in 
peace and serenity and privacy. Privacy 
—that was the thing he desired above all 
else. It seemed to him that the army gave 
a man no chance to be alone, to keep his 
life or his thoughts to himself. To his 
naturally reticent nature the lack of pri- 
vacy was the worst hardship of all. 

When an exploding shell buried Chris- 
topher and two of his men under a pile 
of dirt, he dug out one of the soldiers and 
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carried the other to safety through enemy 
fire. On his return General Campion sent 
for him and relieved him of his com- 
mand because his uniform was not spot- 
less and flawless and because he had 
been reported away from headquarters. 
His heroism and disgrace marked the 
physical end of the war for Christopher. 

Back home, in Valentine’s company on 
Armistice Night, he was prepared once 
more to make her his mistress. As they 
were about to declare their love they 
were interrupted by celebrating members 
of Christopher’s old company. His mind 
fuzzy, he found nothing sad in their be- 
ing thwarted again or in the obvious hate 
he saw in the eyes of a wife whose hus- 
band’s life he had saved in the trenches. 

Meanwhile there had been changes at 
Groby. Mark had married his French- 
woman, partly to spite Sylvia by making 
his mistress Lady Tietjens. Sylvia had 
let the estate to an obnoxious rich Amer- 
ican woman and her husband. It was said 
that Mark, having suffered a stroke just 
after the Armistice, could not speak or 
move. The truth was that, partially para- 
lyzed, he had simply withdrawn from 
the world. Like Christopher, he belonged 
to another era. Mark believed that the 
last of the Tietjens were misfits. Truth 
had given way to confusion and untruth, 
and the brothers were likely to be swal- 
lowed up in this mad new world to which 
neither belonged. Avoiding the rest of 
the world, he waited quietly for death. 
Christopher and Valentine went to live 
in a cottage close by. Having refused to 
go back into government service or to 
accept help from his brother, Christopher 
had become a dealer in antique furniture. 

Sylvia finally decided to divorce Chris- 
topher in order to marry General Cam- 
pion and go with him to India. Although 
she had given up all hope of ever getting 


Christopher to notice her again or to be 
disturbed by her meanness, she had con- 
tinued her petty attempts to make his life 
miserable. But when she learned that 
Valentine was to have a baby, she became 
afraid that her attacks on Christopher 
and Valentine would harm the unborn 
child. 

She began to regret also her last and 
cruelest act against Christopher and 
Mark. She had persuaded the American 
woman to cut down the Groby Great 
Tree, an immense cedar that had guard- 
ed the manor house for generations, and 
for a time she feared the wrath of the 
brothers because of her deed. Both felt, 
however, that the Groby Great Tree had 
symbolized the curse hanging over the 
family and that its removal might take 
away part of that curse. When they ig- 
nored her spite, she stopped her vicious 
tricks and prepared to divorce Christo- 
pher so that he could marry Valentine. 
Sylvia hated General Campion too, but 
she wanted to become a great official’s 
wife and be resplendent in a tiara. 

Dying, Mark rationalized his father’s 
death and knew for certain that the old 
gentleman had not committed suicide but 
had died as the result of a hunting acci- 
dent. He realized also that the looks and 
actions of Sylvia’s son proved him to be 
Christopher's as well, and the rightful 
heir to Groby. It seemed to Mark that he 
could at last understand his brother and 
love him, and he believed truly that all 
the tales he had heard about Christo- 
pher were really lies told by people who 
could never understand Christopher or 
even Mark because the Tietjens were not 
of this century of deceit and confusion 
and untruth. Before he died, Mark spoke 
once more. He assured Valentine that 
Christopher was a good man and asked 
her to be kind to him. 


PARZIVAL 


Type of work: Poem 


Author: Wolfram von Eschenbach (c. 1170-1220) 


Type of plot: Chivalric romance 
Time of plot: The Heroic Age 
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Locale: Western Europe 
First published: Thirteenth century manuscript 
Principal characters: 
Gamunet, Prince of Anjou 
Parzivar, Gamuret’s son 


Gawatn, knight of King Arthur's court 


Kine ArTHUR 


Ferrers, Parzival’s half-brother 


Louencrin, Parzival’s son 


Critique: 

Parzival is the masterpiece of Ger- 
many’s greatest medieval poet. It was, 
moreover, the groundwork of the great 
body of Wagner’s operas on knightly 
themes. Despite its place in German liter- 
ature and its influence on modern opera, 
Parzival is little known to English-reading 
people. Wolfram von Eschenbach’s in- 
fluence on the legends of the Arthurian 
cycle is also important. The Arthurian 
legends had a relatively low moral tone 
prior to their treatment by this poet who, 
upholding the knightly virtues of fidelity 
to the plighted word, charity toward man, 
and a true reverence toward God, lifted 
the moral tone of the Arthurian romances. 
Most interesting is the identity of the 
Grail in Parzival. Here it is not the chalice 
used at the last supper, as it is in other 
versions, but a precious stone of superna- 
tural powers. 


The Story: 


Gamuret, younger son of King Gandein 
of Anjou, a ew to live as a vassal in the 
kingdom of his older brother, notwith- 
standing the brother’s love for Gamuret. 
The young man, given gifts of gold by his 
kings as well as horses and equip- 
ment and men-at-arms, left Anjou to seek 
his fortune across the world. Hoping to 
find for himself fame and love, Gamuret 
went first to battle for Baruch at Alexan- 
dria; from there he went to the aid of the 
Moorish Queen Belakane. Belakane had 
been falsely accused of causing the death 
of her lover, Eisenhart, and was besieged 
in her castle by two armies under the com- 
mand of Friedebrand, King of Scotland 
and Eisenhart’s uncle. 

Gamuret, after raising the siege, be- 


came the husband of Belakane, who bore 
him a son named Feirefis. But Gamuret 
tired of being king of Assagog and Zassa- 
mank, and so he journeyed abroad again 
in search of fame. Passing into Spain, 
Gamuret sought King Kailet and found 
him near Kanvoleis. The two entered a 
tournament sponsored by the Queen of 
Waleis. Gamuret did valiant deeds and 
carried off all the honors of that tourna- 
ment, thereby winning a great deal of 
fame as the victor. 

Two queens who had watched the lists 
during the tournament fell in love with 
Gamuret, but Queen Herzeleide won his 
heart and married him. They loved each 
other greatly, but once again the call of 
honor was too great to let Gamuret remain 
a housed husband. Receiving a summons 
from Baruch, he went once more to Alex- 
andria. In the fighting there he was 
treacherously killed and given a great 
tomb by Baruch. When news of his death 
rane the land of Waleis, Queen Herze- 
leide sorrowed greatly, but her sorrow was 
in part dissipated by the birth of a child 
by Gamuret. Herzeleide named the boy 
Parzival. 

Parzival was reared by his mother with 
all tenderness and love. As he grew older 
he met knights who fared through the 
world seeking honor. Parzival, stimulated 
by tales of their deeds, left his homeland 
in search of King Arthur of Britain. He 
hoped to become one of Arthur’s knights 
and a member of the order of the Round 
Table. During his absence his mother, 
Queen Herzeleide, died. On his way to 
Arthur’s court Parzival took a token from 
Jeschute and thus aroused the jealous 
anger of her husband, Orilus. Farther 
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along on his journey he met a woman 
named Sigune and from her learned of his 
lineage and his kinship with the house of 
Anjou. Still later Parzival met the Red 
Knight and carried that knight's challenge 
with him to King Arthur. Having been 
knighted by the king, Parzival set forth 
again in quest of knightly honor. Finding 
himself in the land of Graharz, he sought 
out Gurnemanz, prince of the land, who 
taught the young knight the courtesy and 
the ethics of knighthood. 

From Graharz, Parzival journeyed to 
Pelrapar, which he found besieged by 
enemies. He raised the siege by overthrow- 
ing Kingron. After this adventure Parzival 
fell in love with Queen Kondwiramur, 
and the two were married. But Parzival, 
like his father before him, soon tired of 
the quiet life and parted from his home 
and queen to seek further adventures. 

Parzival journeyed to the land of the 
Fisher King and became the king’s guest. 
In that land he first beheld the fabulous 
bleeding spear and all the marvels of the 
Holy Grail. One morning he awoke to find 
the castle deserted. Parzival, mocked by a 
squire, rode away. Later he met Orilus, 
who had vowed to battle the young knight 
for taking Jeschute’s token. They fought 
and Parzival was the victor, but he was 
able to reconcile Orilus to Jeschute once 
again and sent the couple to find a wel- 
come at the court of King Arthur. 

Arthur, meanwhile, had gone in search 
of the Red Knight, whose challenge 
Parzival had carried. Journeying in search 
of King Arthur, Parzival had the misfor- 
tune to fall into a love-trance, during 
which he overthrew Gagramor and took 
vengeance on Sir Kay. He met Gawain, 
who took him back again to Arthur's 
court. There Parzival was inducted into 
the company of the Round Table. 

At Arthur’s court both Gawain and 
Parzival were put to shame by two other 
knights. When in his anger and despair 
Parzival set out to seek the Holy Grail and 
Gawain rode off to Askalon, the whole 
company of the Round Table was dis- 
persed. 


While Parzival sought the Grail, 
Gawain had many adventures. He joined 
the knights of King Meljanz of Lys, who 
sought vengeance on Duke Lippaut. 
When the fighting was over, Gawain rode 
to Schamfanzon, where he was committed 
by the king to the care of his daughter 
Antikonie. Gawain wooed the maiden and 
thus aroused the wrath of the people of 
Schamfanzon. Gawain was aided, how- 
ever, by the girl and Kingrimursel. After 
Gawain swore to the king that he would 
ask Scherules to send back some kinsmen 
to him, Gawain left, also to search for the 
Holy Grail. 

Parzival, meanwhile, had traveled for 
many days in doubt and despair. In the 
forest of Monsalvasch he fought with a 
knight of the Holy Grail and passed on. 
Then, on Good Friday, he met a pilgrim 
knight who told him he should not bear 
arms during the holy season. The knight 
bade him seek out Trevrezent, a hermit 
who showed Parzival how he had sinned 
in being wrathful with God and indicated 
to Parzival that he was a nephew to 
Amfortas, one of the Grail kings. The two 
parted in sorrow and Parzival resumed his 
search for the Grail. 

Gawain, continuing his adventures, 
had married Orgeluse. When Gawain de- 
cided to battle Gramoflanz, King Arthur 
and Queen Guinevere agreed to ride to 
see that famous joust. Before the joust 
could take place Gawain and Parzival met 
and did battle, each unknown to his op- 
ponent. Gawain was defeated and se- 
verely injured by Parzival, who was filled 
with grief when he learned with whom 
he had fought. Parzival vowed to take 
Gawain’s place in the combat with 
Gramoflanz, but the latter refused to do 
battle with anyone but Gawain himself. 

Parzival, released from his vow, longed 
to return once again to his wife. One 
morning before dawn he secretly left the 
camp of King Arthur. On his way back to 
his wife Parzival met a great pagan war- 
rior who almost vanquished him. After the 
battle he learned the pagan knight was 
Feirefis, Parzival’s half-brother, the son of 
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Gamuret and Belakane. The two rode 
back to King Arthur’s court, where both 
were made welcome by the king. In com- 
pany the half-brothers went into the lists 
and won many honors together. At a feast 
of the Round Table Kondrie entered the 
great hall to announce Parzival’s election 
to the Grail kingdom. Summoned to Mon- 


salvasch, Parzival, his wife, and Lohengrin, 
Parzival’s son, ‘were guided there by 
Kondrie. Feirefis, although he failed to see 
the Grail, was baptized and married to 
Repanse de Schoie, With her he returned 
to his kingdom, which was held later by 
his son, Prester John. 


PATIENCE 


Type of work: Comic opera 

Author: W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) 
Type of plot: Humorous satire 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First presented: 1881 


Principal characters: 


RecrnaLp Buntuorneg, a fleshly poet 
ArcuipaLp Grosvenor, an idyllic poet 
Tue Lapy Jane, a rapturous maiden 


PATIENCE, a dairymaid 
Critique: 

One of the greatest favorites of all Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operettas, Patience, Or, 
Bunthorne’s Bride is still performed to- 
day almost as frequently as it was in the 
past. A gentle thrust at romantic love 
and unintelligible poetry, it found in- 
stant popularity in its own day. The 
libretto is often read simply as a play, 
and one need only hum the familiar 
tunes to get the spirit of this amusing 
tale. 


The Story: 


At Castle Bunthorne, twenty lovesick 
maidens pined and wilted for love of 
Reginald Bunthorne, a fleshly poet. But 
Reginald loved only Patience, the village 
milkmaid. Patience did not know what 
love was and thus did not know that 
the utmost happiness came from being 
miserable over unrequited love. ‘The love- 
sick maidens set her straight, however, 
by showing her that to be in agony, weep- 
ing incessantly, was to be truly happy in 
love. Patience tried to remind them that 
just a year ago they had all been in love 
with Dragoon Guards, but they scorned 
her for being so ignorant about real love. 


A year ago they had not known Reginald, 


the aesthetic poet. 

The Dragoon Guards, billeted in the 
village, saw Reginald approaching, fol- 
lowed by the lovesick maidens, singing 
and playing love songs directed to the 
fleshly poet. The maidens ignored their 
former loves, having eyes only for Regi- 
nald. But Reginald himself had eyes only 
for Patience, the milkmaid. At the in- 
sistence of the maidens, he read them his 
latest poem, into which he had poured 
his whole soul—as he did three times a 
day. The maidens swooned in ecstasy at 
the poetry, but Patience said it was just 
nonsense, which it was. 

Later, alone, Reginald confessed that 
he was a sham, that he hated poetry and 
all other forms of aesthetic pleasure. 
When Patience came upon him, he made 
the same confession to her, telling her 
again that he loved only her, not poetry. 
But Patience knew nothing of the love 
he spoke of, for she had loved only her 
great-aunt and that love did not count. 
After Reginald had left her, one of the 
maidens told Patience that to love was 
to feel unselfish passion. Patience, 
ashamed that she had never been un- 
selfish enough to love, promised that be- 
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fore she went to bed that night she would 
fall head over heels in love with some- 
body. In fact, she remembered that when 
she was a little girl she had liked a little 
boy of five. Now she was sorry that she 
had not loved him. It was her duty to 
love someone. If necessary, she would 
love a stranger. 

Archibald Grosvenor appeared unex- 
pectedly upon the scene. He was an idyl- 
lic poet who grieved because he was com- 
pletely perfect. Since he had no rival on 
earth in perfection, it was his lot to be 
loved madly by everyone who saw him. 
Recognizing Patience, he told her that 
he was the little boy she had known 
when he was five. When he asked her 
to marry him, she refused. He was per- 
fect; therefore she would not be acting 
unselfishly in loving him. If he had only 
one small imperfection, she said, she 
could marry him in good conscience. 
Candor forced him to admit that such 
was not the case. Patience told him, how- 
ever, that he could love her even if she 
could not return his love, for she had 
faults. Grosvenor agreed, and they sadly 
parted. 

Reginald Bunthorne prepared to raffle 
himself to the rapturous maidens, but be- 
fore they could draw for him Patience 
entered and begged his forgiveness for 
not loving him sooner. Certainly to love 
such a creature would be unselfish; she 
would do her duty. As they left to- 
gether, the lovesick maidens turned back 
to the Dragoon Guards, prepared to fall 
in love with them once more. 

But before their embraces were over, 
Grosvenor entered, and the fickle maid- 
ens left the Guards to follow Grosvenor. 
They loved him madly. All deserted Regi- 
nald but Lady Jane, one of the unat- 
tractive older girls. She hoped her faith- 
fulness would be rewarded, but she knew 
her beauty was too far gone ever to lure 
Reginald away from Patience. 

Grosvenor would not stop loving Pa- 
tience in order to love the rapturous 
maidens. He pitied them for not being 
able to receive his love and was annoyed 


by their attentions. They had followed 
him since Monday, with no half-holiday 
on Saturday. Then he read them one of 
his poems. It told of a little girl who put 
mice in the clock and vivisected her best 
doll and of a little boy who punched 
his little sisters’ heads and put hot pen- 
nies down their backs. The maidens near- 
ly swooned with admiration of his lyric 
beauty. 

Patience continued to love Reginald, 
even though she found the matter diffi. 
cult. He had no good habits and was not 
attractive, but it was her duty to love 
him and she did, shunning the perfect 
Grosvenor who loved her. None of the 
rapturous maidens except plain Lady 
Jane still loved Reginald, the others hav- 
ing taken their allegiance to Grosvenor. 
Reginald, resentful because the other 
maidens had forsaken him, decided to 
change his character; he would be as in- 
sipid as Grosvenor. Lady Jane promised 
her help. 

The Dragoon Guards returned to the 
maidens, dressed as foppishly as even 
Grosvenor could dress. They acted in- 
sipidly and stupidly, and the lovesick 
maidens were impressed by this proof of 
their devotion. Reginald also became a 
changed man. He was mild and kind, 
even handsome. He told Grosvenor that 
he must change, that he had too long 
had the devotion that once was Regi- 
nald’s. On the threat of a curse from 
Reginald, Grosvenor changed his nature 
and became a cad, admitting that he had 
long wished for a reasonable pretext for 
getting rid of his perfection. 

When Patience saw that Reginald was 
now perfect and Grosvenor was not, she 
was happy, for she could now unselfishly 
love Grosvenor. The lovesick maidens, 
seeing Grosvenor forsake aestheticism, 
knew that since he was perfect he must 
be right. They, too, gave up the arts and 
returned to the Dragoon Guards. The 
Duke of Dunstable, a Dragoon officer, 
took plain Lady Jane, leaving the now 
perfect Reginald quite alone, without a 
bride. 
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THE PATRIOT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Antonio Fogazzaro (1842-1911) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Italy 

First published: 1896 


Principal characters: 


Don Franco Marront, the patriot 
Tue Marcuesa Orsora, his grandmother 


Luisa Ricey, his wife 


Prero Risers, Luisa’s uncle 


Critique: 

The Patriot is the first of three related 
novels telling the story of the troubled 
times when Italy strove to throw off the 
Austrian yoke and become a free, united 
country. Actually the story is more con- 
cerned with the struggle of two people 
to find themselves than with the spirit 
of patriotism which the title implies. An- 
tonio Fogazzaro, one of the foremost 
Italian writers of the last century, was 
a novelist whose books have gained a 
prominent place in world literature. 


The Story: 


The Marchesa Orsola was determined 
that Don Franco Maironi, her grandson, 
should marry a woman of birth and 
money, but that young man was in love 
with Luisa Rigey, a gentle girl of the 
neighborhood who had neither wealth 
nor position. Because the marchesa had 
forbidden him to see Luisa, her mother 
had tried to please the powerful old lady 
by keeping the young people apart. 
Then, when the mother knew that she 
was dying, she was so anxious to see her 
daughter settled that she gave her per- 
mission for a secret marriage. 

His marriage meant that Franco would 
be cut off without a cent, for the mar- 
chesa controlled the Maironi fortune and 
was not one to relent once her mind was 
made up. But the young people would 
be supported by Luisa’s uncle, Piero Ri- 


bera, a government engineer. He had 
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supported his sister and her daughter 
for many years and considered it a privi- 
lege to do so. Franco himself was an 
imaginative youth who had never worked 
and seemed unlikely ever to do so. Al- 
though he had studied law in order to 
be free of his grandmother's power, he 
spent most of his time playing the piano 
and composing poetry. 

At the time the provinces that would 
one day be Italy were trying to throw 
off the yoke of Austrian power. There 
had been several minor revolutions, but 
each one had been put down and the 
patriots imprisoned or killed. At last 
other European countries were becom- 
ing interested in the struggle for Italian 
independence, and they were willing to 
help the rebels. Franco was one of the 
patriots. His grandmother was a stanch 
supporter of Austria. That circumstance 
made his position doubly dangerous. 
Spies were everywhere, and if he de- 
fied his grandmother in his marriage she 
would be his personal enemy as well as 
his political one. 

Franco loved Luisa too much to let 
those problems deter him, however, and 
so they were secretly wed. Before many 
hours had passed the marchesa learned 
of the wedding, for she was so powerful 
that people willingly brought her all the 
news. She immediately disowned Franco, 
refused even to acknowledge that he ex- 


isted. But what the old lady did not know 
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was that a friend of the family had called 
Franco to him and showed him a letter 
from his grandfather, the marchesa’s dead 
husband. The letter contained also a 
will which reflected on the morals of his 
wife, questioned the paternity of his son, 
Franco’s father, and left his fortune to 
Franco. Since the will was a duplicate 
copy, the friend felt sure that the max- 
chesa had knowingly concealed the 
original, thus cheating Franco of his 
rightful fortune. But Franco, although 
stunned, refused to use the information 
against his grandmother and did not 
even want Luisa to learn of the letter. 

Life was not easy for the young couple, 
but they were sustained by their love 
and by Uncle Piero’s small allowance. 
Meanwhile the police were becoming 
more active, and once Franco was arrest- 
ed. Uncle Piero was also suspected. Be- 
cause there was no proof of treason, no 
action was taken other than to warn 
Franco and other patriots to avoid any 
suspicious activities. ‘ 

A baby girl born to Franco and Luisa 
became the joy of their lives, and they 
spent all of their time with her. But 
there was one serious question between 
them concerning the baby. Luisa was not 
a believer in God. Franco, a devout Cath- 
olic, feared that she would try to influ- 
ence the child. Luisa loved her husband 
too much, however, to go against his 
wishes. She took the baby to mass and 
in other ways tried to please her husband 
in training the child, although she her- 
self gave only lip service to any religious 
function. 

Through the ill will of the marchesa, 
Uncle Piero was finally dismissed from 
his government position. With no in- 
come, Franco was forced to seek work. 
Since it was becoming increasingly un- 
safe for him to stay where he was con- 
stantly watched, he went to a distant 
province. From there he sent home as 
much money as possible for the support 
of his family, which now included Uncle 
Piero, and for their future journey to 
join him when the proper time arrived. 


Before he left, Luisa had learned of the 
concealed will and begged Franco to 
make it public so that his grandmother 
would get justice for her sin. She did not 
want the money and would gladly have 
given it all away, but she felt that Fran- 
co’s grandmother should be punished for 
the trouble she had caused. Franco could 
not agree with her, and they parted un- 
der strained relations. 

During his absence Luisa began to see 
God as Franco had wished she might, 
for through her love for the baby she 
turned at last to a faith in which every- 
one loves his brother, even his enemy. 
Although she still could not accept all 
the teachings of the Church, she wrote 
Franco that she hoped someday to have 
a belief as great as his. But she still de- 
sired revenge against the marchesa who 
had made them suffer so greatly. Finally 
she secured a copy of the will and ap- 
proached the old lady to warn her of the 
knowledge she now possessed. Interrupt- 
ed by a cry, she ran to find that her baby 
had wandered off and drowned. Luisa, 
almost out of her mind with grief, did 
not want the child even to be buried. 
Although Franco did not blame her when 
he returned, Luisa felt that she had 
killed the baby by leaving her alone in 
order to seek out the marchesa. As a re- 
sult, she turned even more violently 
against God and blamed Him for taking 
her baby as punishment for the sins of 
adults like herself and the marchesa. 

The marchesa, even though she fought 
against her own conscience, secretly felt 
guilty of the sin of the child’s death. 
Fearing that she might soon die, she re- 
pented of her sins and called Franco to 
her. But she had not changed entirely, 
for instead of asking his forgiveness she 
offered to forgive him for disobeying her. 
When she told him that: she was making 
him the sole heir in her will, Franco still 
spurned the money. He wanted only 
peace with the grandmother who had 
reared him. Since the police were again 
seeking him, he soon had to flee from his 
home once more. His grandmother, re- 
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pentant, helped him to escape. 

Three years passed before Luisa and 
Uncle Piero could join Franco. Luisa 
had no feeling for her husband or for 
anyone else now that her baby was dead. 
Franco would soon join the army of pa- 
triots who would fight against Austria. 
Otherwise she would not have gone to 
him in answer to his pleas. But as the 


time drew near tor them to part, her old 
love for him returned, and she went to 
him in passion and in. humility. When 
Franco Jeft her, she carried in her body 
the seed of a new life, symbol of a hap- 
pier existence than the one Uncle Piero 
left peacefully after seeing his family 
once more united in love and in faith. 


PEDER VICTORIOUS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: O. E. Rélvaag (1876-1931) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: The Dakota Territory 

First published: 1929 


Principal characters: 


Beret Hom, a pioneer woman 
Peper Victorious, her youngest child 


OLE, 
Srore-Hans, and 


Anna Manrig, her other children 
Mr. Gasrtetsen, their minister 
Cuariie Doueny, Peder’s friend 


Sustx, Charlie’s sister 


Critique: 

Peder Victorious, a sequel to Rélvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth, carries on the saga 
of pioneer life twenty years after the 
time of the first novel. Since Rélvaag him- 
self was a Norwegian transplanted to 
America, he wrote authoritatively of Ber- 
et’s reluctance to give over all her Nor- 
wegian customs and to follow blindly the 
American ones of her children and neigh- 
bors. Particularly, she resisted giving up 
her own language, for that seemed a real 
sin to her. On the other hand, having 
come to this country as a young man, 
Rélvaag also knew the forces working on 
the young people to become American- 
ized as quickly as possible. Hence, this 
novel is a sympathetic picture of the 
Holm family. If it does not have the 
power of Giants in the Earth, the reason 
may lie in the fact that the struggle in 
this novel is not for survival in a new 
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land, but merely one of adaptation to a 
new society. 


The Story: 

While Peder Holm was growing up, 
he lived in three rooms. In one, where 
he lived everything in English, there was 
a magic touch. In the second, where he 
lived everything in Norwegian, things 
were more difficult. In the third room, 
only he and God could come. Before he 
was born, his mother had dedicated him 
to God, who had become a very real per- 
son to the boy. 

As he grew up, however, he was not 
always sure that God could be the kind 
of being that his mother and the Rever- 
end Mr. Gabrielsen talked about. Peder 
had been taught that God was love, and 
yet He was blamed for the death of Per 
Hansa, his father, the destruction of the 
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crops, and the bleakness of the land. To 
Peder such calamities could not be rec- 
onciled with his God of love; he read his 
Bible assiduously in an attempt to 
straighten out his thoughts. 

The Reverend Mr. Gabrielsen was sure 
that Peder would be the right one, after 
seminary, to minister to the Norwegian 
settlement. It was true that the preacher 
expected English to supplant Norwegian 
as the language there in the next twen 
years, but that was all right. Peder’s 
English was fluent, though still tinged 
with a Nordland accent. 

The whole community was in a fever 
of change. After a long argument in 
church about disciplining a girl whose 
shame had caused her to hang herself, 
one group broke off and established a 
second church. There were already two 
schools, one strictly Norwegian and one 
to which the Irish came as well. The next 
problem would be the division of the 
territory before it entered the Union. 
Such affairs aroused the people nearly to 
fighting pitch. Meetings called pro and 
con were sources of fine entertainment 
for everybody within riding distance. 

Beret wanted everything Norwegian 
kept intact; she even tried to keep the 
children speaking Norwegian to her at 
home, though that was hard after all the 
children had been in school a few years. 
Particularly, she wanted Peder kept se- 
cure for the ministry; that desire was 
hard for her to insure because she could 
not understand him when he spoke Eng- 
lish at school and church affairs. Since 
his voice was fine and loud, he spoke 
often and entered into every kind of en- 
tertainment. He might become a minis- 
ter, but he was certainly going to have a 
lot of fun beforehand. As for that, he 
found a great deal of entertainment and 
satisfaction right on the farm. 

After a political meeting at the school- 
house, a meeting which Beret and her 
whole family attended and at which 
Peder recited Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress in English, his teacher spoke at 
length to Beret about letting him speak 


English all the time, that he might lose 
his Norwegian accent. Beret was so dis- 
turbed that she spoke to her husband’s 
picture that night. Although he seemed 
to smile at her for her anxiety, she de- 
cided that Peder should go to the school 
which only Norwegians attended. 

The change of schools did not help 
much. Beret asked a widowed friend 
about moving both their families back 
to Norway, but Sorine questioned the 
wisdom of taking their children into a 
strange land. Beret could not under- 
stand what Sorine could be talking 
about. Weren't their children Norwe- 
gian? Sorine told her that their children 
were American. 

One thing helped Beret to keep her 
mind off her troubles. She could plan for 
the farm. Everyone in the settlement ad- 
mitted that she was prosperous. Soon she 
had a windmill and a fine big barn for 
both horses and cows. She never knew 
quite how she did that job; usually she 
felt overcome by her problems and tried 
some solution out of desperation. Always 
her solutions seemed the right ones. 

With her farm going so well, Beret 
liked to give the minister donations for 
the missions. Her generosity made her 
feel better until the Reverend Mr. Gabriel- 
sen did something which annoyed her 
exceedingly and at which he could not 
help but laugh. Just before Peder was to 
be confirmed, the preacher asked him to 
read at meeting a part of the Bible in 
English. Beret objected to that when she 
talked to the Reverend Mr. Gabrielsen, 
but she was incensed sometime later when 
he asked the blessing in English in her 
own house. Still, she wanted Peder to 
be a minister. 

Peder was beginning to have ideas of 
his own. In the first place, he began to 
resent being kept at home, away from 
dances and parties. The Irish were great 
for parties and Peder liked a great many 
of those people, especially the Dohenys. 
Finally he began to go out at night with- 
out telling his mother where he was go- 
ing. He could not escape her knowing 
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that he did go, however, because she 
stayed awake each night until he came in. 
Then she began to hear rumors about 
which he would give her no satisfaction. 
Soon the minister heard that Peder was 
running around with girls. He begged 
Peder to go off to the seminary imme- 
diately. Peder refused. 

Instead, he began to rehearse for a 
play, the first to be put on in the settle- 
ment. He was the hero and Susie Do- 
heny, the heroine. To him the lines in 
the play became real and Susie his true 
love. He was happier than he had ever 
been, singing all day, and tireless at his 
work. When the minister heard about 
the play, he came to Beret and begged her 
to get Peder out of that kind of tempta- 
tion. Beret thought it was up to the min- 
ister himself to restrain Peder. She was 
all confused. Perhaps Peder was going 
astray, but lately he had been kinder than 
he had ever been before. She questioned 
him and seemed relieved when she heard 
that some of her old friends were also in 
the cast. 


By the time the next rehearsal came 
around, she could not resist finding out 
what she could. She went through the 
fields until she could see into the school- 
house. There she saw Peder with Susie 
in his arms—Susie, that IJrisher. 

Beret crept into the shadows until the 
players left. Her mind went blank. Then 
she moved around a little, picking up 
small sticks which she piled close to the 
school. A heavy rain came up and blew 
so hard that she could not get those sticks 
to burn, and she crept home. She was so 
tired then that she merely looked at her 
husband’s picture and fell on her bed. 
She must have dreamed, for, hearing a 
noise, she looked around and there was 
Per Hansa standing by her bed, telling 
her to let Peder have that girl of his that 
he was so fond of. 

The next day Peder thought Beret 
seemed preoccupied. It was a shock and 
then a delight to him to hear her say 
they must hurry to Doheny’s to arrange 
for his and Susie’s wedding. 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Martin Andersen Nexé (1869-1954) 


Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 


Locale: Denmark 
First published: 1906-1910 


Principal characters: 


Prize Kartsson, a young Swede 


Lassx Kartsson, his father 
Rup Prat, Pelle’s playmate 
E.xen Stour, Palle wife 


Master Anpres, Pelle’s master 


Mr. Brun, Pelle’s friend 


Critique: 

The background of Pelle the Con- 
queror is the struggle between the workers 
and employers during the rise of the labor 
movement in Denmark in the last half of 
the nineteenth century, but at no time 
does the social criticism completely en- 


velop the biographical narrative. Obvi- 
ously the narrative was written to reveal 
the struggles of the times. However, the 
purely human interest in the growth of a 
oe man from the poorest kind of 
ackground is always paramount. The 
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author's love for the common people and 
their problems is perhaps best illustrated, 
not in the background of social criticism 
but in the insight with which sketches 
and incidents of life among the common 
folk are depicted. The many digressions 
from the main story are entertaining 
rather than boring because of the sym- 
pathy and warmheartedness with which 
these digressions present the customs and 
experiences of people in whom Nexé was 
interested. 


The Story: 

Among a shipload of migrant workers 
from Sweden to the Danish island of 
Bornholm, in the spring of 1877, were 
Lasse Karlsson, a Swedish farmhand who 
was old before his time, and his eight- 
year-old son, Pelle. Like other Swedes 
who went to Bornholm, Lasse Karlsson 
was enticed from his homeland by the 
relatively high wages paid on the Danish 
island. 

Lasse and his son wete hired to look 
after cattle on a large farm on the island. 
Their life there was neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant. The farm was a dreary one. 
The owner, leaving the management of 
the place to a bailiff, drank heavily and 
sought after women. Pelle’s greatest hap- 
piness lay in getting out to look after 
the cattle in the common pastures. After 
a time he found a playmate in Rud Pihl, 
the natural son of the farmer, who lived 
in a shack with his mother near the edge 
of the farm. For the elder Karlsson, life 
was not easy; he was old and weak, and 
the rest of the laborers made him the butt 
of all their jokes. Even so, the man and 
his son stayed at Stone Farm for several 
years; it was easier to remain there than 
it was to look for a new location. 

The second winter found Pelle in 
school, for the authorities insisted that he 
attend. Though he was nine years old, he 
had had no formal education. In addition, 
he was the lone Swede among more than 
twenty Danish children. Gradually, how- 
ever, Pelle made a place for himself, even 


becoming a leader among his school- 
mates. 

After two more years, Pelle was con- 
firmed. In the eyes of everyone, he was 
now able to take care of himself. The boy, 
realizing that his father was content, de- 
cided to leave the farm by himself. Early 
one morning he set his face toward the 
little town that was the chief city of the 
island. While trudging along the road, 
Pelle met a farmer who gave him a ride 
into town. Pelle confided to him that he 
was on his way to look for work. The 
farmer, who had known Pelle some time, 
introduced him to a shoemaker who ac- 
cepted Pelle as an apprentice. 

Master Andres was an easy master, but 
even so the apprenticeship was not easy. 
The journeyman under whom Pelle 
worked was a grouchy person who taunted 
Pelle for his rural upbringing. As the six 
years of Pelle’s apprenticeship passed, he 
was not sure what he would do afterward. 
He saw that many shoemakers had no 
work and that machine-made shoes were 
slowly taking the place of the handmade 
variety. 

In the last year of his apprenticeship 
Master Andres died and the business was 
sold. Rather than finish out his time with 
a new master, Pelle ran away from the 
shop. For several months he simply 
drifted, picking wp odds and ends of work 
of any kind. The only thing which saved 
him from becoming a ne’er-do-well was 
the friendship of Marie Nielsen, a dancer. 
She kept him seeking work, patched up 
his clothes, and bolstered his self-esteem 
so that he did not become a mere tramp, 
until one day a traveling shoemaker 
named Sort asked Pelle to join him for a 
time. The two traveled about the country 
and were highly successful. One day they 
met Lasse, Pelle’s father, who had just 
been evicted from the farm he had pur- 
chased during Pelle’s apprenticeship. The 
sight of his father, broken and miserable, 
convinced Pelle that he ought to leave 
Bornholm for Copenhagen, where he 
hoped to make his fortune. 
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In Copenhagen, Pelle soon found work, 
but the pay was slight. Finally he joined 
a newly-organized trade union. He quickly 
became interested in the activity of the 
union and became a leader in the labor 
movement. As such he met many people, 
among them Ellen Stolpe, the daughter 
of a leader in the stonemasons’ union. 
Pelle fell in love with her, and she re- 
turned his love. They were married on 
the day that Pelle became the president of 
the shoemakers’ union. 

After his marriage Pelle lost interest in 
the union; he spent as much time as 

ossible with his wife and, as they were 
ie his two children. But a very bad 
winter came along, when all the workmen 
were extremely hard pressed by lack of 
work. The hardships which he and other 
workingmen suffered aroused Pelle once 
again to work with the union. His private 
life, too, was miserable, for he discovered 
that his wife had turned prostitute in order 
to bring home money to keep the little 
family fed and sheltered. As soon as he 
discovered what his wife had done, Pelle 
left her. 

The workmen were successful in a gen- 
eral strike against their employers, but 
Pelle, who was recognized as a ringleader, 
was thrown into prison on charges of 
having been a counterfeiter; the police 
had discovered in his house a block of 
wood that was a crude plate for a bank- 
note. Pelle had made it just for something 
to do while unemployed. For six years 


Pelle languished in prison. When he 


came out, he became reconciled with his 
wife. He also discovered that the lot of 
the workingmen had become considerably 
better during his period of imprisonment, 
although in his own trade machinery had 
taken the place of the shoemaker-crafts- 
man. Pelle took a job in a factory which 
specialized in metal fabrications. He left 
the job, although he had become a salaried 
employee, when the management tried to 
use him as a strikebreaker. 

Pelle was out of work for quite a time. 
He again picked up odd jobs wherever 
he could find them, spent a great deal of 
time in a public library reading everything 
he could find about the labor movement, 
and suggested ways of improving the lot 
of the workingmen. He became a friend 
of the librarian, Mr. Brun, and the two 
of them started a coédperative shoe fac- 
tory. They were highly successful with 
their experiment, even though rival com- 
panies tried to resist them. They prospered 
to the point that they opened up their own 
leather factory and bought a large tract 
of land on which to build model homes 
for their employees. 

Pelle was now convinced that it was by 
such peaceful measures that the lot of 
workmen was to be made better. He, who 
had been a firebrand earlier in life, ad- 
dressed meetings of workingmen. Always 
he urged workers to take constitutional 
means to make their laboring conditions 
and wages better, rather than to use the 
nig combative and costly means of the 
strike. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Maurice Maeterlinck (1862-1949) 
Type of plot: Symbolic tragedy 

Time of plot: The Middle Ages 

Locale: Allemonde 

First vresented: 1893; first published: 1892 


Principal characters: 


Ankit, King of Allemonde 


GENEVikvE, mother of Pélléas and Golaud 


PELLEAs, and 


Goxaup, grandsons of Arkél 


Mé tisanpz, Golaud’s wife 


Lirrie YNrorp, son of Golaud by a former marriage 
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Critique: 

Pélléas and Mélisande, a symbolic re- 
telling of Dante’s story of Paolo and 
Francesca, is a play of both atmosphere 
and character, with the gloomy castle in 
the woods creating a mood that acts upon 
the elfin Meélisande. It is also the most 
successful of Maeterlinck’s full-length 
dramas in which he turned from realism 
to a full play of his anti-naturalistic im- 
agination. Maeterlinck led a crusade 
against realism in the theater and was 
acclaimed in Europe until about 1910, 
when his popularity began to wane. It is 
perhaps ironic that Pélléas and Mélisande 
is now better known for Claude Debus- 
sy’s opera of the same name than for the 
stage version. 


The Story: 


Golaud, grandson of Arkél, became 
lost while hunting, and as he wandered 
through the forest he came upon Méli- 
sande weeping beside a spring. She too 
was lost, her beautiful clothes torn by 
the briars and her golden crown fallen 
into the spring. She was like a little girl 
when she wept. Golaud tried to comfort 
her. Although she would not let him 
touch her or even reach for her crown, 
which he could have retrieved easily, she 
followed him out of the forest. 

Afraid of Arkél, who wanted his grand- 
son to marry the daughter of an enemy 
in order ae peace to the land, Go- 
laud wrote his half-brother Pélléas that 
he had married Mélisande and wished to 
bring her home if Arkél would forgive 
him. He would wait near the castle for 
the signal Pélléas would give him if 
Golaud and Mélisande might enter. ‘Their 
mother Geneviéve got permission from 
Arkél, who was now too old to resist fate. 
Pélléas wanted to visit a dying friend be- 
fore Mélisande came, but Arkél persuad- 
ed him to wait to see how his own sick 
father progressed before he went away. 

Pélléas took Mélisande to see Blind 
Man’s Spring, a delightfully cool place 
on a stifling day. Pélléas realized that 
Golaud had found Mélisande beside a 


spring. As he asked her about that meet- 
ing, Mélisande, playing with her wed- 
ding ring, let it fall into the water. As 
the ring fell, the clock in the castle 
grounds struck twelve. 

Golaud had been hunting. When the 
clock struck twelve, his horse bolted and 
ran into a tree, throwing Golaud off. He 
was recovering from his accident when 
Mélisande came to tell him that she 
wanted to go away because the castle was 
too gloomy. He noticed that her ring was 
gone. She said that she had lost it in the 
grotto by the sea while picking up shells 
for Little Yniold. Golaud sent her back 
immediately to find the ring before the 
tide came in. 

Pélléas took Mélisande to the grotto so 
that she would be able to describe the 
place where she claimed to have lost 
Golaud’s wedding ring. 

Whenever Golaud was away, Pélléas 
spent as much time as he could with 
Mélisande. Usually Little Yniold was 
with them. One night the little boy, un- 
able to sleep, cried because he said Méli- 
sande would go away. To entertain him, 
Pélléas took him to the window to see the 
swans chasing the dogs. Little Yniold 
saw his father crossing the courtyard and 
ran downstairs to meet him. Coming into 
the room, Little Yniold noticed that both 
Pélléas and Mélisande had been crying. 

On another night Mélisande was lean- 
ing from a tower while she combed her 
beautiful, long hair. Pélléas, coming into 
the courtyard below, entwined his hands 
in her hair and praised her beauty. When 
Golaud came by shortly afterward, Pél- 
léas could not let go of Mélisande’s hair. 
Golaud scolded them for playing at night 
like children. 

On certain days the castle had a smell 
of death. Golaud, convinced that an un- 
derground lake in one of the crypts be- 
neath the castle was responsible for the 
smell, led Pélléas down into the crypts 
the next morning to see the lake and 
smell the overpowering scent of death 
there. As Golaud swung the lantern 
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around, Pélléas would have fallen into 
the lake if Golaud had not caught his 
arm. 

When the half-brothers came out on 
the terrace, Golaud told Pélléas that Méli- 
sande was young and impressionable and 
that she must be treated more circum- 
spectly than Pélléas had treated her the 
night before, because she was with child. 

Golaud tried to find out from Yniold 
how Pélléas and Mélisande acted when 
the child was with them, what they said, 
and what they did. When he could not 
get the child to answer any of his ques- 
tions satisfactorily, he lifted him so that 
the boy could look through the window 
of the room in which Pélléas and Méli- 
sande were standing. Even then he could 
not learn from Yniold anything that Pél- 
léas and Mélisande were doing. 

A short time later the father of Pél- 
léas was so much better that the prince 
decided to start on his delayed journey 
the next day. He asked Mélisande to 
meet him that night near Blind Man’s 
Spring. 

Arkél told Mélisande that happiness 
ought to enter the castle now that Pélléas’ 
father had recovered. He wondered why 
she changed from a joyous creature when 
she entered the castle to the unhappy 
one she now seemed to be. Although Mé- 
lisande disclaimed being unhappy, Arkél 
sensed her sadness. Golaud, coming to 
look for his sword, raved at Mélisande 
and dragged her behind him on her knees 
until Arkél intervened. 

That night Mélisande went to meet 
Pélléas. As they made love in the shad- 
ows Pélléas felt that the stars were fall- 
ing. When they went into the moonlight, 
their shadows stretched the length of the 
garden. Pélléas thought that Mélisande’s 
beauty was unearthly, as if she were 
about to die. As the gates clanged shut, 
they realized that they were locked out 
of the castle for the night. Suddenly 
Mélisande saw Golaud. Knowing they 
could not flee from his sword, Mélisande 


and Pélléas kissed desperately. When 


Golaud struck Pélléas at the brink of the 
fountain, Pélléas fell. Golaud pursued 
Mélisande into the darkness. 

An old servant found Mélisande and 
Golaud at the gates early the next morn: 
ing. Mélisande had a slight cut under 
her breast, but not enough to harm a 
bird. She was delivered of a tiny, prema- 
ture daughter. Golaud had tried to kill 
himself without success. 

Golaud dragged himself to Mélisande’s 
room, where Arkél and the physician 
were attending her. The physician tried 
to convince Golaud that Mélisande was 
not dying of the sword wound, that 
Mélisande had been born without reason 
to die, and she was dying without reason. 
Golaud would not be convinced. He felt 
that he had killed both Pélléas and Méli- 
sande without cause, that they were both 
children and kissed simply as children do. 
But he was not sure. 

When Mélisande awoke, she seemed 
to have forgotten her hurt and Golaud’s 
pursuit, and she thought her husband 
had grown old. Hoping to hear her con- 
fess to a forbidden love for Pélléas, Go- 
laud asked the physician and Arkél to 
go down the corridor for a moment and 
leave him alone with her. But when he 
questioned her, Mélisande innocently ex- 
claimed that she and Pélléas were never 
guilty. She asked where Pélléas was. Be- 
cause Golaud begged her to speak the 
truth at the moment of death, she asked 
who was to die. She could not answer his 
questions any better than Little Yniold 
had done when Golaud lifted him to the 
window to spy upon Pélléas and Méli- 
sande. 

Arkél showed Mélisande her tin 
daughter. Mélisande pitied the child be- 
cause she looked sad. While Mélisande 
was looking at the baby, a group of 
women servants came into the room. 
Meélisande stretched out her arms and 
then lay as if weeping in her sleep. Sud- 
denly the servants knelt. The physician 
looked at Mélisande and saw that she 
was dead. 
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THE PEOPLE OF JUVIK 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Olav Duun (1876-1939) 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 
Time of plot: 1800-1918 

Locale: Namdal district, Norwa: 
First published: 1918-1923 


Principal characters: 


Per ANDERs JuvikA, a prosperous Norwegian landownet 


Ang, his wife 


Jens, their ne’er-do-well son 
Perr, their hardworking but weak son 


ANE, 
AASEL, and 
Beret, their daughters 


Vazore, wife of young Per 
Anpvers Haazzrc, older son of Per and Valborg 


Pzrrer, the younger son 
Sotvi, Anders’ first wife 


Mass, his second wife 
Per, 

GyaRTRU, 

AASEL, 

Jens, 

Beret, and 


Ota, children of Anders and Massi 
Joan AnneseN, husband of Gjartru 
Muna, daughter of Gjartru and Johan 
Artauur Ween, Mina’s husband 
Kristen FoxipEen, husband of Aasel 


PEDER, 
Een, and 


Marjane, children of Aasel and Kristen 
ANDREA WEEN, wife of Peder 
Astri, daughter of Peder and Andrea 


Lauris, her husband 
Orre SETRAN, a joiner 


Opry, son of Elen and Otte Setran 
Iver Vennesrap, Elen’s husband 
Benpex Kyexvix, Odin’s foster father 


Gurtanna, Bendek’s wife 


Incrr ARNESEN, Odin’s wife 
Awvers, older son of Odin and Ingri 


Per, the younger son 


ENGELBERT OtseEn, a leader of the workmen 


Critique: 

Six novels in all make up the complete 
story of The People of Juvik: The 
Trough of the Wave, The Blind Man, 
The Big Wedding, Odin in Fairyland, 
Odin Grows Up, and The Storm. Each 


novel may be read separately, but to 
gether they provide a rich and moving 
chronicle of Norwegian life through more 
than six generations. Although the novel 
proper stretches back over several hun- 
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dred years, the main story tells of the 
people who lived at Juvik and Haaberg 
from 1800 until 1918. The scene is the 
district of Namdal, north of Trondheim, 
where Olay Duun was born and where 
he grew up. A family saga of the re- 
gion, comparable to the old Icelandic 
family histories such as the Sturlunga 
Saga, the novel follows the old Norse 
tales in tone and narrative technique. 
Duun’s methods were matter of fact, 
lighted by a great deal of local color, 
superstitions, customs, crafts, set against 
a realistic background. The characters 
who people the novel also resemble the 
heroic figures of the old epics, for they 
trace their line of descent from ancestors 
who figured in tales of heroic and even 
superhuman deeds. The language used 
by Duun was the landsmaal, the language 
of the common people of Norway, as op- 
posed to the riksmaal, the more common- 
ly used literary language of Ibsen, Ham- 
sun, and others. 


The Story: 

The first Juviking was Per, a crofter 
from the south. After a fight with his 
landlord he bought the Juvik farm along 
the fjord. Later his landlord’s daughter 
went to live with him but they never 
married. 

Little was known about their sons. 
In the third generation the owner of the 
farm was nicknamed Bear Ande:s be- 
cause he had killed a great black beast 
with an ax. His son was Big Per, so 
strong that he once saved horse, sledge, 
and rider from ‘sinking through the ice. 
After the rescue the man gave Per his 
daughter for a wife. One of the last of 
the old-time Juvikings was Greedy Per, a 
rich miser who stole other men’s nets. In 
his old age he had a change of heart and 
gave back what he had taken. Everyone 
called him a hero, for it took more cour- 
age to return stolen goods in daylight 
than it did to take them after dark. 

Two generations later, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, there was a sin- 


gle son, Per Anders Juvika. Taking a 
fancy to a girl he saw at a fair, he went 
to her father and frightened the man so 
badly that he gave Per his daughter and 
a handsome dowry. For his wife Ane, 
Per Anders built a two-story house with 
a plank floor in every room. ag had 
two boys, Jens and Per, and three augh- 
ters, Ane, Aasel, and Beret. Ane and 
Aasel married and went off to other 
farms. Beret never married. Jens, wild 
and reckless like the old Juvikings, was 
also single, but gentle Per had an indus- 
trious wife, Valborg, whom his father 
had picked out for him. Even though 
they were grown men, Jens and Per 
stayed at home, ruled by old Per Anders, 
and worked the farm. 

One night in December, 1800, neigh- 
bors saw a strange light over Juvik, an 
omen of disaster. Per Anders laughed at 
the superstitions of his womenfolk. On 
Lucy Long Night he decided to visit his 
married daughters. Ane he found living 
poorly on the great farm at Haaberg, for 
her husband was dead and she was child- 
less. Aasel and her husband Mikkal lived 
on a tenant farm. Great workers, they 
had more abundance than Ane, even in 
the matter of children. 

It was dark when Per Anders started 
to row home. Because of wind and high 
waves on the fjord he was exhausted by 
the time he reached his own boathouse. 
There his sons, worried by his long ab- 
sence, found him. Worn out by exposure 
and fatigue, he lasted until after the 
Christmas season and then died peace- 
fully. When the smoke of his burning 
bedstraw blew back into the house, sig- 
nifying another death, both Ane and 
Beret believed that the mother would 
soon follow. Beret died after a short ill- 
ness, to Ane’s relief. Her own respite 
was brief, however, for she died six weeks 
later. 

The farm suffered the next year, for 
Jens and young Per could seldom agree. 
A thief began to rob the storehouse. One 
night the brothers hunted the man into 
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the sea and he drowned. Jens made light 
of the affair, but Per, the thief’s death 
heavy on his conscience, grew more un- 
happy at Juvik. After Jens had been 
tricked into marrying a maidservant, Per 
took his share of the inheritance in money 
and bought Ane’s farm at Haaberg. Jens, 
going from bad to worse, finally deserted 
the farm and went to sea. Aasel and Mik- 
kal went to live at Juvik. 

Per worked hard on his land before 
he hurt himself while lifting stones. He 
grew fretful and superstitious during the 
last months of his life, and Valborg feared 
that the heroic blood was going from the 
Juvik veins. But young Anders, who 
would inherit Haaberg, had cleverness 
and strength. At Per’s death the fourteen- 

ear-old boy assumed responsibility as 
head of the house. All the neighbors and 
servants saw that he would be a better 
man than his father. 

Anders was in his early twenties when 
Valborg died, leaving him in charge of 
Haaberg and Petter, his younger brother. 
Petter was a sly one, always in trouble; 
people said he was like his uncle Jens. 
Anders’ reckless Juviking blood showed 
only in his courtship of Massi Liness. 
With Ola Engdal, his rival, he risked his 
life in many foolhardy deeds, the agree- 
ment being that if either perished the 
survivor was to have Massi. When Massi 
settled matters by accepting Ola, Anders 
defiantly married Solvi, a girl of Lapp 
blood, and took her to live in the fine 
new house he had built. Before long 
there were many misfortunes in the dis- 
trict. The Engdal children died. Ola in- 
jured his leg and it became infected. 
Wolves killed whole herds of sheep. Be- 
cause Haaberg alone continued to pros- 
per, the neighbors began to call Solvi a 
witch and blamed their troubles on Lapp 
sorcery. At last Anders yielded to their 
superstitious beliefs and told Solvi to go 
back to her father. While she was rowing 
up the fjord, Petter started a rock slide 
which fell from a cliff upon her boat, 
killing her and her child. Having wished 


Solvi dead, Anders brooded much afte1 
her death. His hair turned gray. 

Left widowed and childless, Massi 
went to Anders and asked him to marry 
her. Their children were Per, Gjartru, 
Aasel, Jens, Beret, and Ola. Meanwhile 
Petter had grown more dissipated and 
spiteful. Anders finally bought him a 
little place at Rénningan, where he set- 
tled with Kjersti, Massi’s foster daughter. 
Later Anders tried to help his brother by 
hiring him to paint the parish church and 
lead the spire. Petter used cheap materials 
and did poor work. When Anders threat- 
ened to expose him, the rascal burned 
the church. 

Young Per married Marja Leinland 
and brought his bride to Haaberg. Gjar- 
tru was in love with Hall Grénset, who 
was lost at sea. There was gossip in the 
neighborhood when Petter Liness, Per’s 
friend, drowned and his family suspected 
Per of having in his possession a wallet 
containing Petter’s savings. Petter had 
entrusted the money to Per but had asked 
him to give it secretly to Kjersti Rén- 
ningan. Anders, grieved and angered by 
Per’s stubborn silence, feared that his son 
would be forced also to foster Kjersti’s 
child by Petter. 

Anders had hoped to make Per sheriff 
of the district, but that plan fell through. 
Then Massi became sick and died. Jens 
tried to set himself up as a trader but 
failed in his undertaking. Aasel had gone 
to live with old Ane, her great-aunt, at 
Paalsness. 

Anders’ eyesight began to fail. One 
day he tried to treat himself with hot tar 
and went completely blind. Ane died, 
leaving Aasel without the inheritance she 
had promised the girl. Jens became ill 
with typhus but recovered. Per, who had 
nursed his brother, caught the disease 
and died. Aasel married Kristen Folden, 
who bought Haaberg when Anders need- 
ed money to pay Jens’ debts, and Jens 
went off to seek his fortune in America. 
Young Ola, not much good for anything 
else, planned to become a clerk. Gjartru 
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finally married Johan Arnesen; they kept 
a store at Segelsund. Blind and old, An- 
ders thought a great deal about his young- 
er days and the sorrows of his life. Be- 
lieving that families ran their courses 
like waves, he hoped that Aasel’s chil- 
dren or Gjartru’s would redeem the for- 
tunes of the Juvikings. 

Aasel at Haaberg and Gjartru at Segel- 
sund, both strong-willed, ambitious 
women, became rivals. Gjartru, hoping 
to see her husband grow rich in trade, 
was always urging him into schemes for 
making money. Aasel put her faith in 
the land; under Folden’s management 
Haaberg became prosperous once more. 
Blind Anders, over seventy, approved of 
all his daughter and son-in-law had done 
on the farm, and he thought of his 
grandson Peder as one of the true Ju- 
viking line. 

Peder was courting Andrea Ween, 
daughter of the veterinarian. Ola Haa- 
berg, the parish clerk, was also courting 
her, but in a spiritless way. Mina Ame- 
sen, Peder’s cousin, was engaged to Ar 
thur Ween, Andrea’s brother. Peder had 
previously been in love with Kjerstina, 
one of his distant cousins at Juvik; the 
girl was with child by him. Ambitious 
for her son’s future, Aasel went to the 
girl and told a tale which caused Kjer- 
stina to give up her claim on Peder. A 
short time later Andrea threw over Ola 
and accepted Peder. 

The double wedding was celebrated at 
Haaberg, where for three days and nights 
the guests danced and feasted. An unex- 
pected guest at the wedding was Jens 
Haaberg, who had made money in Amer- 
ica. Petter, old Anders’ worthless brother, 
was still up to his foolish pranks. When 
he dressed up as a ghost to frighten some 
of the guests, blind Anders rushed out 
to confront the spirit, stumbled, and fell 
dead. The celebration would have ended 
anyway, for Arnesen had received word 
that his speculations had failed and he 
was ruined. 

Amesen and Gijartru asked Jens to lend 


them money. He refused, but offered to 
pay their passage back to America with 
him. They went, leaving Segelsund to 
Mina and her husband. Peder, taken ill 
during the wedding celebration, died 
soon afterward of galloping consumption. 
Ineffectual Ola Haaberg reflected bitter- 
ly that the great man of the Juvikings 
was still to come. 

Even in boyhood Odin Setran gave 
promise of being that man. The son of 
Elen Haaberg and Otte Setran, a joiner 
who had worked on the farm where 
Elen went as housekeeper after her broth- 
er’s death, he was born out of wedlock, 
for by that time Otte had gone to 
America. When Elen married Iver Ven- 
nestad, they sent Odin to live with Ben- 
dek Kjelvik and his wife Gurianna. 
Kjelvik was a wonderful place to young 
Odin, with the happenings of every day 
almost like the fairy tales Bendek told 
at night. Bendek was a poacher as well 
as a herdsman, a secret he tried to keep 
from the boy. One day, urged on by 
some playmates, Odin took his foster fa- 
ther’s gun and accidentally killed an old 
ram. When he repeated what the other 
boys had said about Bendek and his gun, 
the old man thought Odin was mocking 
him, and he drove the boy out of his 
house on Christmas night. Odin went 
sadly back to Vennestad. 

In the meantime Otte Setran had re- 
turned from America. He asked for Odin, 
but the boy looked on his father as a 
stranger. Then Bendek, sick and sorry 
for his hasty deed, begged Odin to re- 
turn to Kjelvik. He stayed with the old 
couple until Bendek died. There he also 
met Lauris, a boy of the Kjelvik kin, who 
was to become his best friend and worst 
enemy. After he started to school he met 
for the first time his cousin Astri, daugh- 
ter of Peder and Andrea, and old Aasel, 
his grandmother. 

Odin, disliking his stepfather, was 
unhappy at Vennestad, but after a time 
he was able to hold his own against Iver’s 
bullying, so that the man began to te- 
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spect him. Becoming involved in several 
escapades with Lauris, Odin greatly dis- 
tressed his ailing mother, and it was de- 
cided that he should go to live with his 
father. First, however, he wanted to 
attend a fair across the fjord. When he 
went to Segelsund to borrow a boat, Fru 
Mina asked him to take as his passenger 
a young girl named Ingri Arnesen. A 
storm came up and the children were 
almost drowned, but at last they reached 
shore safely. That was Odin’s first meet- 
ing with his future wife. 

Odin became friendly with his Haa- 
berg kin. After his mother died of the 
same disease which had killed her broth- 
er and her sister Marjane, widowed Aasel 
asked him to live on the farm. He and 
Astri fell in love, but when Otte Setran 
began to court Astri’s mother the young 
people realized that their love would be 
a sin if their parents were to marry. Odin 
engaged in coastwise trading with Lauris 
for a time. Astri married Arne Finne, a 
childhood sweetheart dying of tubercu- 
losis. Otte and Andrea married and moved 
to town. After her husband’s death Astri 
married Lauris. By that time Odin knew 
that his friend was unscrupulous and 
ambitious, but he held his tongue. 

Old Aasel died hoping that Haaberg 
would be sold and the house converted 
into a home for the poor, but Astri and 
her husband as well as the rest of the 
parish were opposed. Only Iver Ven- 
nestad backed Odin when he presented 
the plan at his grandmother’s funeral ale. 


At the funeral he met Ingri again. 

Odin, married to Ingri, did become the 
leading man of the parish. Through his 
efforts the poorhouse had been estab- 
lished at Vennestad and a community 
herring factory built. Lauris, jealous of 
his success, took advantage of a labor dis- 
pute at the factory to make himself chair- 
man of the board. Odin, not greatly con- 
cerned, continued to work for the good 
of the community, but he resolved to 
fight back when Lauris and Engelbert 
Olsen, a leader of the workmen, tried to 
discredit him through gossip about Ingri’s 
father, who had served a sentence for 
forgery. Like his ancestor, he hunted Ol- 
sen into the sea and forced the man to 
leave the district. 

Ola Haaberg committed suicide, leav- 
ing proof that Lauris had cheated Aasel 
of a large sum of money. At last Odin 
decided that for the good of the com- 
munity Lauris should die. Using Astri’s 
illness during the great influenza epi- 
demic as an excuse, he forced his enemy 
to cross the fjord with him during a 
storm. But when the boat capsized and 
Odin had the chance to do away with 
Lauris, he failed to do so. Instead, he 
attempted to keep afloat on the oars while 
Lauris clung to the more stable keel. A 
fishing boat rescued Lauris. Odin’s body 
was washed ashore days later. The guests 
at the funeral ale thought that they saw 
his great generosity and courage reflected 
in his young sons, Anders and Per. 


PEPITA JIMENEZ 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Juan Valera (Juan Valera y Alcal4 Galiano, 1824-1905) 


Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: c. 1870 

Locale: Andalusia, Spain 

First published: 1874 


Principal characters: 


Luts pe Varcas, a student for the priesthood 
Don Pepro pe Vareas, his father 

Pepira JIMENEZ, a young widow 

AntoNona, her housekeeper and duenna 
Counr pe Grnazanak, a designing nobleman 
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Critique: 

Valera, educated in both religion and 
law, became a diplomat at twenty-three. 
At the age of forty-six he started to put 
on paper his thoughts about philosophy 
and religion, and he ended with a story 
which began the renascence of the Span- 
ish novel in the nineteenth century. 
Pepita Jimenez shows Valera’s ability to 
write clearly, with polished phrases and 
beauty of style. Even if he could not 
write convincing dialogue or keep his 
philosophizing from slowing the flow of 
the narrative, his character analyses and 
descriptions make this novel a notable 
work. The psychological pattern of the 
story, told with a minimum of external 
action, is one to which his epistolary 
method is well suited. The thesis is that 
a priest is born and not made. In a fore- 
word the writer claimed that he took the 
story from papers that fell into his hands 
at the death of the Dean of the Cathe- 


dral of ——. The original letters were 
in three divisions: “Letters from my 
nephew,” “Chronicles,” and “Letters 
from my brother.” 

The Story: 


On March 22, four days after return- 
ing to his home in Andalusia, Luis de 
Vargas wrote the first of his letters to his 
uncle and favorite professor at the semi- 
nary. He reported that his father intended 
to fatten him up during his vacation, to 
have him ready to return in the fall to 
finish his training for the priesthood. He 
mentioned in passing that his father was 
courting a young and attractive widow, 
Pepita Jimenez, twenty years old to his 
father’s fifty-five. Pepita had been mar- 
ried for only a short time to an eighty- 
year-old money-lender named Gumer- 
sindo. Though Luis was not eager to see 
his father married again, he promised 
his uncle not to judge Pepita before he 
knew her. 

His next letter, dated six days later, 
reported that he was already tired of the 
little town and anxious to get back to 


school. In the meantime he hed met 
Pepita. Having decided that she paid too 
much attention to the body and not 
enough to the spirit, he could not under- 
stand why the local vicar held so high 
an opinion of her. He hoped, however, 
that she would have a £) effect on his 
somewhat unsettled father. 

In his next letter Luis continued to 
criticize Pepita for her coquetry toward 
his father. He tried to forgive her van- 
ity about her pretty hands i remarking 
that Saint Teresa had exhibited the same 
fault. In closing, he apologized for not 
at once fleeing the life that seemed to be 
making a materialist of him, but his fa- 
ther had begged him to stay on a while 
longer. 

In a letter dated April 14, Luis ex- 
pressed concern over Pepita’s diabolic 
power, shown by the manner in which 
she charmed both his father and the 
vicar, and made him write more about 
her than about others in the town. 

Meanwhile his time was so occupied 
that it was May 4 before he wrote again 
to describe a picnic his father had given 
for Pepita. Luis had ridden a mule. While 
the others rode or played games, he stayed 
behind to chat with the vicar and an old 
lady, an experience more boring than he 
had believed possible. But when he took 
a walk and came upon Pepita alone, he 
could not understand his strange excite- 
ment. She reproved him for being too 
serious for his age and remarked that 
only very old people like the vicar traveled 
on muleback. That night Luis told his 
father that he wanted to learn to ride a 
horse. 

In later letters he described his em- 
barrassment during evening gatherings 
at Pepita’s house, where he always felt 
out of place. But he did enjoy his riding 
lessons and the thrill of riding past her 
balcony on the day his father decided 
he could ride well enough to do so. He 
later confessed to his uncle that he was 
disturbed in his feelings over Pepita and 
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as a result he had stopped going to her 
house. He thought that fe would be wise 
to return to the seminary at once. 

He was still more perplexed when An- 
tofiona, Pepita’s housekeeper, scolded 
him for making her mistress unhappy. 
When Luis called to apologize and ex- 
plain, the sight of tears in Pepita’s eyes 
upset him, and before he knew it he 
kissed her. Certain that he must leave 
as soon as possible, he told his father 
that he intended to depart on June 25, 
immediately after the Midsummer Eve 
celebration. He ended his letter with as- 
surances that his uncle would be seeing 
him within a week. 

Five days after Luis’ last letter Pepita 
summoned the vicar to her house. She 
wanted to confess that she no longer 
loved Don Pedro because she had fallen 
in love with his son. Convinced that 
Luis loved her also, though without 
knowing it, she intended to keep him 
from carrying out his plans to become a 
priest. The scandalized vicar ordered her 
to remain engaged to the father and let 
Luis go away as he had planned. Pepita 
promised. But no one could force An- 
tofiona to keep such a promise. She de- 
termined to take a hand in the situation. 

In the Vargas household, meanwhile, 
Don Pedro worried about his moping 
son and at last urged the boy’s gay young 
cousin, Currito, to take Luis in hand. 
Luis went with his cousin to the casino, 
where the Count de Genazahar was 
among the gamblers. Having borrowed 
five thousand pesetas from Gumersindo, 
he had tried, after the old man’s death, to 
cancel the debt by marrying Pepita. Her 
curt refusal had made him hate her. At 
the casino that night Luis overheard 
some of his slighting remarks about the 
young widow. 

Antofiona went to see Luis again and 
accused him of behaving discourteously 
toward her mistress. Luis protested that 
he, too, was unhappy but that it was his 
duty to return to the seminary. Because 
Antofiona insisted that he must first set 


things right with Pepita, he promised to 


go to her house at ten that night. The 
streets would be full of Midsummer Eve 
revelers and no one would notice him. 

After Antofiona’s departure he regret- 
ted his promise, but it had been given 
and he went. His talk with Pepita was 
long and difficult. Each made self-accusa- 
tions. At last, sobbing, Pepita ran to her 
bedroom. Luis followed her. When he 
came out, he was convinced that he was 
not among the men of whom priests are 
made. On his way home, seeing Count 
Genazahar in the casino, he stopped. De- 
claring that he no longer wore his reli- 
gious robe, he announced that he had 
come to beat the count at cards. 

During a long run of luck he won all 
the count’s money. When Count Gena- 
zahar wished to continue, Luis insult- 
ingly answered his promise to pay later 
by reminding him that he had failed to 
pay his debt to Gumersindo’s widow. ‘The 
count challenged him to a duel and 
called for sabers. The fight was brief 
and bloody and both men were wounded. 
Currito and a friend took Luis home to 
his worried father. 

Alone with Don Pedro, Luis tried to 
confess that he had become his father’s 
rival for Pepita’s affections. Don Pedro 
merely laughed, and from his pocket he 
took two letters. One from his brother in 
the seminary said that he felt Luis had 
no calling for the priesthood and would 
do better to remain at home. The other 
was Don Pedro’s answer. Having realized 
that Pepita’s affection had shifted to Luis, 
he would be happy in watching their 
happiness. He invited his brother the 
dean to come and marry the young lovers. 

The dean refused the invitation, but 
a month later, after Luis’ wounds had 
healed, the village vicar married them. 
Don Pedro gave a splendid reception. 
Although it was the local custom to ser- 
enade with cowbells anyone marrying a 
second time, the town thought so ml 
of Luis and his bride that they were al- 
lowed to steal away without an embarrass- 
ing celebration. 

The count, recovering after five months 
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in bed, paid part of his debt and arranged 


to pay the remainder. After the birth of 


their son, Luis and Pepita took a trip 


abroad. For many years they and their 
farms prospered and all went well with 
them. 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Romantic comedy 

Time of plot: Hellenistic period 


Locale: Eastern Mediterranean Sea and its littorals 


First presented: c. 1607 
Principal characters: 


Pericrzs, Prince of Tyre 


Tuaisa, his wife 
Manna, their daughter 


Cron, governor of Tarsus 


Dronyza, his wife 


Lysrmacuus, governor of N 


Antiocnus, King of Antioc 


Critique: 

By scholarly consensus, only the last 
three acts of Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
are said to be by Shakespeare. Therefore, 
it would appear that Shakespeare merely 
finished a play that someone else had 
been commissioned to write. The plot is 
taken from Twine’s Pattern of Painful 
Adventures and Gowers Confessio 
Amantis, in which Apollonius—Pericles 
in the Shakespearian play—is involved 
in the hairbreadth escapes, the endless 
travels, and the miraculous reunions so 
typical of Hellenistic romances. Patience 
and goodness are rewarded; villa‘ny re- 
ceives its deserved punishment; and an 
infinity of vicissitudes are forgotten as the 
principals are tearfully reunited. 


The Story: 

In Syria, King Antiochus’ wife died in 
giving birth to a daughter. When the 
child grew to lovely womanhood, King 
Antiochus conceived an unnatural pas- 
sion for her. Her beauty attracted suitors 
to Antioch from far and wide, but King 
Antiochus, reluctant to give up his 
daughter, posed a riddle to each suitor. 
If the riddle went unanswered, the suitor 
was executed. Many men, hoping to win 
the princess, lost their lives in this way. 

Prince Pericles of Tyre, went to An- 


iipieae 


tioch to seek the hand of the beautiful 
princess. Having declared that he would 
willingly risk his life for the hand of 
the king’s daughter, he read the riddle, 
the solution of which disclosed an in- 
cestuous relationship between King An- 
tiochus and his daughter. Pericles under- 
stood but hesitated, prudently, to reveal 
his knowledge. Pressed by King An- 
tiochus, he hinted that he had fathomed 
the riddle. King Antiochus, unnerved 
and determined to kill Pericles, invited 
the young prince to stay at the court for 
forty days, in which time he could de- 
cide whether he would forthrightly give 
the solution to the riddle. But Pericles, 
convinced that his life was in great dan- 
ger, fled. King Antiochus sent agents 
after him with orders to kill the prince 
on sight. 

Pericles, back in ‘Tyre, was fearful that 
King Antiochus would ravage his city in 
an attempt to take his life. After consult- 
ing with his lords, he decided that he 
could save Tyre by going on a journey 
to last until King Antiochus died. Thali- 
ard, a Syrian lord who had come to Tyre 
to take Pericles’ life, learned of Pericles’ 
departure and returned to Antioch to re- 
port the prince’s intention. 

Meanwhile, in the remote Greek prov- 
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ince of Tarsus, Cleon, the governor, and 
his wife Dionyza grieved because there 
was famine in the land. As they de- 
spaired, it was reported that a fleet of 
ships stood off the coast. Cleon was sure 
that Tarsus was about to be invaded, 
Actually, the ships were those of Pericles, 
who had come to Tarsus with grain to 
succor the starving populace. Cleon wel- 
comed the Tyrians, and his people in- 
voked the Greek gods to protect their 
saviors from all harm. 

Pericles received word from Tyre that 
King Antiochus’ agents were relentlessly 
pursuing him, so that he was no longer 
safe in Tarsus. He thereupon took leave 
of Cleon and set sail. On the high seas 
the Tyrians met disaster in a storm; the 
fleet was lost; Pericles was the only sur- 
vivor. Washed ashore in Greece, he was 
helped by simple fishermen. Fortunately, 
too, the fishermen took Pericles’ suit of 
armor from the sea. With the help of the 
fishermen, Pericles went to Pentapolis, 
the court of King Simonides. 

There a tournament was held to honor 
the birthday of Thaisa, the lovely daugh- 
ter of King Simonides. Among the gal- 
lant knights he met, Pericles presented a 
wretched sight in his rusted armor. Even 
so, he defeated all antagonists and was 
crowned king of the tournament by 
Thaisa. At the banquet following the 
tourney Pericles, reminded of his own 
father’s splendid court, lapsed into melan- 
choly. Seeing his dejection, King Si- 
monides drank a toast to him and asked 
him who he was. He disclosed that he 
was Pericles of Tyre, a castaway. His 
modesty and courteous deportment made 
an excellent impression on King Simon- 
ides and Thaisa. 

Meanwhile, in Antioch, King Anti- 
ochus and his daughter, riding together 
in a chariot, were struck dead by a bolt 
of lightning. In Tyre, Pericles had been 
given up for dead, and the lords proposed 
that Helicanus, Pericles’ deputy, take the 
crown. The old lord, confident that his 
prince was ‘still alive, directed them to 
spend a year in search of Pericles. 


In Pentapolis, Thaisa, having lost her 
heart to Pericles, tricked her suitors into 
leaving by reporting that she would re- 
main a maid for another year. Then she 
and Pericles were married. 

A short time before Thaisa was to give 
birth to a child, Pericles was told that 
King Antiochus was dead and that Heli- 
canus had been importuned to take the 
crown of Tyre. Free to go home, Pericles, 
with Thaisa and Lychorida, a nurse, took 
ship for Tyre. During the voyage the 
ship was overtaken by storms. Thaisa, 
seemingly dead after giving birth to a 
daughter, was placed in a watertight 
casket which was thrown into the'raging 
sea. Pericles, fearful for the safety of his 
child, directed the seamen to take the 
ship into Tarsus, which was not far off. 

The casket containing Thaisa having 
drifted ashore in Ephesus, the body was 
taken to Cerimon, a skilled physician. 
Cerimon, suspecting that Thaisa was not 
really dead, discovered by his skill that 
she was actually quite alive. 

Pericles, having reached Tarsus safe- 
ly, remained there a year, at the end of 
which time he declared that Tyre had 
need of him. Placing little Marina, as he 
had named his daughter, in the care of 
Cleon and Dionyza, he set out for Tyre. 

In the meantime Thaisa, believing that 
her husband and child had been lost at 
sea, took the veil of a votaress to the god- 
dess Diana. 

Years passed, while Pericles ruled in 
Tyre. As Marina grew, it was clear that 
she was superior in every respect to her 
companion, the daughter of Cleon and 
Dionyza. When Marina’s nurse Lycho- 
rida died, Dionyza, jealous of the daugh- 
ter of Pericles, plotted to have Marina’s 
life, and she commissioned a servant to 


take Marina to a deserted place on the 


coast and kill her. As the servant threat- 
ened to take the girl’s life, pirates fright- 
ened away the servant and took Marina 
aboard their ship. Taking her to Myti- 
lene, they sold her to a brothel owner, 
In Tarsus, meanwhile, Dionyza per- 


suaded the horrified Cleon that for their 
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own safety against the rage of Pericles 
they must mourn the loss of Marina and 
erect a monument in her memory. When 
Pericles, accompanied by old Helicanus, 
went to Tarsus to reclaim his daughter, 
his grief on seeing the monument was so 
great that he exchanged his royal robes 
for rags, vowed never again to wash him- 
self or to cut his hair, and left Tarsus. 
In Mytilene, in the meantime, Ma- 
rina confounded both the owners of the 
brothel and the customers by preaching 
the heavenly virtues instead of deporting 
herself wantonly. Lysimachus, the gover- 
nor of Mytilene, went in disguise to the 
brothel. When Marina was brought to 
him, he quickly discerned her gentle 
birth, gave her gold, and assured her 
that she would soon be freed from her 
vile bondage. Alarmed, the bawd put 
Marina in the hands of the doorkeeper. 
Marina shamed him, gave him gold, and 
persuaded him to place her as a teacher 
of the gentle arts. ‘The money she earned 
by teaching singing, dancing, and needle- 
work she gave to her owner, the bawd. 
When Pericles, now a distracted wan- 
derer, came to Mytilene, Lysimachus took 
a barge out to the Tyrian ship, but he 
was told that Pericles, grieved by the 
loss of both wife and daughter, would 


“not speak to anyone. A Mytilene lord 


suggested that Marina, famous for her 
graciousness and charm, be brought. Ma- 
rina came and revealed to Pericles that 
she knew a grief similar to his, for she 
had lost her father and mother. It soon 
became apparent to bewildered Pericles 
that his daughter stood before him. Re- 
joicing, he put aside his rags and dressed 
in regal robes. The goddess Diana then 
put him into a deep sleep, in which she 
directed him in a dream to go to Ephesus 
and to tell in the temple of Diana the 
loss of his wife. 

Pericles hastened to Ephesus, where, 
in the temple, he revealed his identity 
to the votaries in attendance. Thaisa, 
overhearing him, fainted. Cerimon, whe 
was also present, disclosed to Pericles 
that the votaress who had fainted was 
his wife. Pericles and Thaisa were joy- 
fully reunited. Since Thaisa’s father had 
died, Pericles proclaimed that he and 
Thaisa would reign in Pentapolis and that 
Lysimachus and Marina, as man and 
wife, would rule over Tyre. When the 
people of Tarsus learned of the evil 
done by Cleon and Dionyza, they burned 
the governor and his family alive in their 
palace. 


THE PERSIANS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) 

Type of plot: Historical tragedy 

Time of plot: 480 B.C. 

Locale: Susa, capital of Persia 

First presented: 472 B.C. 

Principal characters: 

Xerxes, King of Persia 
Arossa, his mother 
Persian ELpers 


Tue Guost oF Dartus, Xerxes’ father 


Critique: 

The Persians can hardly be called a 
tragedy in the classical annals sense; rather, 
it is a ylorification, by indirection, of the 
invincible Greeks. It might possibly be 
said that the tragic hero of this play is 


Persia itself, for its presumption in arscx- 
ing indomitable Greece; certainly the in- 
dividual catastrophe of Xerxes would have 
aroused neither pity nor terror in the 
Greek audience. Glorification of Greece 
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is achieved obliquely in The Persians 
through a plot concerned wholly with the 
Persian reaction to Xerxes’ defeat at 
Salamis. According to tradition, Aeschylus 
was a soldier at Salamis; if this tradition 
be true, then his magnificent description 
of this decisive engagement is invaluable 
for its authenticity. 


The Story: 

Xerxes, son of the late King Darius of 
Persia, was a man of overwhelming ambi- 
tion, who, eager to add more countries to 
his tremendous empire, had led a great 
army against the Greek states. During his 
absence he had left only the Persian elders 
to maintain authority in Susa, his capital. 
The old men waited apprehensively for 
some word of the invasion forces, and their 
fears grew as time passed and no message 
came from Xerxes. They lamented that the 
land had been emptied of the young men 
who had marched valiantly to war, leaving 
their wives and mothers to wait anxiously 
for their return. ‘ 

Atossa, widow of Darius and mother of 
Xerxes, was also filled with vague fears. 
One night she saw in a dream two women, 
one in Persian dress, the other in Greek 
robes, and both tall and beautiful. When 
they began to quarrel, King Xerxes ap- 
peared and yoked them to his chariot. The 
woman in Asian costume submitted 
meekly enough, but the other broke the 
reins, overturned the chariot, and threw 
young Xerxes to the ground. Then in her 
dream Darius came and, seeing his son 
on the ground, tore his robes with grief. 
Later, awakening, Atossa went to pray for 
her son’s safety. While she was sacrificing 
before the altar, she saw an eagle pursued 
and plucked by a hawk. To her these vi- 
sions seemed to portend catastrophe for 
the Persians. 

The elders, after hearing her story, ad- 
vised her to pray to the gods and to beg 
great Darius, from the realm of the dead, 
to intercede to bring success to the Persian 
expedition. Atossa, her thoughts far across 
the sea with her son, asked the elders 
where Athens was. The elders told her that 


it was in Attica, in Greece, and that the 
citizens of Athens were a free people who 
derived great strength from their freedom. 
Their words did Kittle to reassure the 
troubled mother. 

A messenger arrived and announced 
that the Persian host had been defeated 
in a great battle fought at Salamis, but that 
Xerxes, to Atossa’s relief, had been 
spared. His news threw the elders into sad 
confusion. Atossa told them that men 
must learn to bear the sorrows put upon 
them by the gods. Quieted, the elders lis- 
tened while the messenger related the 
story of the defeat. 

At Salamis more than twelve hundred 
Persian ships had been arrayed against 
three hundred and ten vessels of the 
Greeks. The defenders, however, proved 
themselves craftier than their enemies. De- 
ceitfully, a Greek from the Athenian fleet 
informed Xerxes that at nightfall the far- 
outnumbered Greek ships would leave 
their battle stations and fly, under cover 
of darkness, to escape the impending sea 
fight. Xerxes immediately gave orders that 
his fleet was to close in about the bay of 
Salamis and to be on the alert that night 
to prevent the escape of the Athenian ves- 
sels. But the wily Greeks kept their places 
in the bay. When morning came, the light 
showed the Persian ships crowded so 
closely into the outlet of the bay that they 
were unable to maneuver. The Greeks 
thereupon moved against the Persians and 
destroyed them. 

Meanwhile, the messenger continued, 
Xerxes had sent troops to the island of 
Salamis, where he planned to cut off all 
Greeks who sought refuge on land. But 
the Greeks, having destroyed the Persian 
fleet, put their own soldiers ashore. In the 
fierce fighting that followed, the Persians, 
unable to escape by water, were slain. 
Seeing his great army scattered and killed, 
Xerxes ordered the survivors to retreat. As 
the Persians, now without ships, marched 
overland through hostile Greek territory, 
many of them perished of hardships or 
were slain by enraged men of the lands 
through which they traveled. 
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The elders of Susa bewailed the terrible 
misfortune brought upon Persia by the 
king’s desire to avenge his father, who had 
been defeated years before by the Greeks 
at Marathon. 

Having heard the story of her son’s de- 
feat, Atossa retired to make offerings to the 

ods and to pray for the warriors who had 
i their lives in the war with Athens. In 
mourning, she invoked the spirit of Da- 
rius, for whom she and the old men had 
great need at this most depressing time. 

The shade of Darius appeared and 
asked what dire event had occurred in 
Persia to make necessary his summons 
from the lower regions. The elders were 
struck speechless with fear and respect by 
his august appearance, but promi, eoeted 
confronted the ghost of her dead husband 
and told him that Persia had met disaster, 
not by plague or by internal strife, but by 
defeat at the hands of the Athenians. 

Darius was shocked to hear of the 
losses Xerxes had suffered and to learn the 
ambitious scope of his enterprise. He 
lamented his son’s god-offending pride in 
bridging the sacred Hellespont and in 
gambling away all the manpower and 
wealth of Persia upon the success of his 
ill-fated expedition. Atossa tried to defend 
Xerxes by saying that he had been in- 
fluenced by evil advisers. Darius reminded 


his listeners that he and his forebears had 
never jeopardized the welfare of the 
country to such an extent. 

In despair, the old men asked Darius 
how Persia could redeem her great defeat. 
The dead king replied that the Persians 
must never again attack Greece, for the 
gods unquestionably favored those free 
people. He urged the elders to teach the 
Persian youths to restrain all god-provok- 
ing pride, and he advised Atossa to wel- 
come Xerxes and to comfort him on his 
return. With these words the shade of 
Darius disappeared into his tomb. 

Xerxes returned, sorrowing that he had 
not perished on the field of battle. Filled 
with remorse at the catastrophe he had 
brought upon his people, he blamed only 
himself for his defeat. The old men sang a 
dirge, asking what had befallen various 
great Persian warriors. Xerxes replied that 
some had drowned in the sea battle and 
that others had been slaughtered on the 
beach. Many, he said, were killed and 
buried without final rites. 

Xerxes, in the deepest despair, joined 
the elders in their grief. But even though 
his greatest ambition had been dashed, he 
praised the bravery and virtues of the 
Greeks whom he had tried in vain to 
conquer. 


PETER: PAIN 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: James M. Barrie (1860-1937) 
Type of plot: Romantic fantasy 

Time of plot: Anytime 

Locale: England 

First presented: 1904 


Principal characters: 


Peter Pan, the boy who would not grow up 


Wenpy, his friend 


TinKER Bzxt, Peter’s fairy 


Hook, a pirate captain 
Nurssz Nana, a dog 


Critique: 

Loved by adults as much as by chil- 
dren, Peter Pan portrays the joys of per- 
petual childhood. Even in a realistic age 
few can resist the mischievous Peter and 


his followers, for in him adults can live 
again those carefree days filled with 
dreams and unending joys. The special 
magic of James Barrie was his ability to 
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make dreams real, and for that reason his 
charming, whimsical play marks the high 
point of pure fantasy in the modern 
theater. The play has had a successful 
stage history, with many famous names 
listed in its cast. Barrie later retold the 
story in his novel, Peter and Wendy 
(1906). 


The Story: 


In the nursery of the Darling home, 
a dog was the Nana. Perhaps that was 
one reason there was so much joy there. 
Nana bathed the three children and gave 
them their suppers and in all ways 
watched over them. One night Mrs. 
Darling, on Nana’s night off, sat with 
the children as they slept. Drowsing, she 
was awakened by a slight draught from 
the window, and looking around she saw 
a strange boy in the room. As she 
screamed, Nana returned home and made 
a lunge for the intruder, but the boy 
leaped out of the window, leaving only 
his shadow behind. He had been accom- 
panied also by a ball of light, but it too 
had escaped. Mrs. Darling rolled up the 
shadow and put it in a drawer. She 
thought that the boy would come back 
for it one night soon and thus could be 
caught. 

Mr. Darling considered the affair a 
little silly, his thoughts being more con- 
cerned with getting a different nurse 
for the children. Believing that the dog 
Nana was getting too much authority in 
the house, Mr. Darling dragged her out 
of the house and locked her up. 

When the Darlings went out that 
night, they left only a maid to look in 
on the children occasionally. After the 
lights were out and the children asleep, 
the intruder returned. The boy was Peter 
Pan. With him was the fairy, Tinker 
Bell, the ball of light. Peter found his 
shadow after searching in all the drawers, 
but in his excitement he shut Tink in 
one of the dressers. Peter could not get 


his shadow to stick to him again, and 
the noise he made in trying awakened 
Wendy, the daughter of the household. 
Peter told Wendy that he had run away 
the day he was born because he heard 
his parents talking about all the things 
he would do when he was a man, and 
he went to live with the fairies so that 
he would never have to grow up. Sud- 
denly he remembered Tink, whom he 
looked for until he found her in the 
dresser. Tink, a ball of light no bigger 
than a fist, was so small that Wendy 
could hardly see her. She was not a very 
polite fairy, for she called Wendy hor- 
tible names. 

Peter told Wendy, the only girl of the 
three children and instantly his favorite, 
that he and Tink lived in Never Land 
with the lost boys, children who fell out 
of their prams and were never found 
again. He had come to Wendy’s house 
to listen to her mother tell stories to the 
others. Peter, begging Wendy and her 
brothers to go back to Never Land with 
him, promised to teach them to fly. The 
idea was too much for the children to 
resist. After a little practice they all flew 
out the window, barely escaping the 
Darlings and Nana, who had broken her 
chain to warn them of the danger to the 
children. 

In Never Land the lost boys were 
guarded against the mean pirates, led by 
Captain Hook, by the Indians and their 
chief and princess. It was Hook’s great- 
est desire to capture Peter Pan, for Peter 
had torn his arm off and fed it to a 
crocodile. The crocodile had so liked the 
taste of the arm that he followed Hook 
everywhere, waiting for the rest of him. 
But the crocodile had, unhappily, also 
swallowed a clock, and its ticking warned 
Hook of his approach. 

To this queer land Wendy and her 
brothers flew with Peter Pan. The lost 
boys, seeing Wendy first, thought her a 
giant bird and shot her with a bow and 


PETER PAN OR THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT GROW UP by James M. Barrie, from THE 
PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE, By permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1914, 
1928, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1922, 1924, 1928, by J. M. Barrie. 
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arrow. Jealous Tink had suggested the 
deed. But when Peter arrived he saw 
that Wendy was only stunned, and after 
banishing Tink for a week he told the 
others that he had brought Wendy to 
them. They promptly built her a house 
and asked her to be their mother. Wendy 
thought so many children 4 great respon- 
sibility, but she quickly assumed her 
duties by telling them stories and put- 
ting them to bed. 

Jealous, the pirates planned to steal 
Wendy and make her their mother; the 
other children they would force to walk 
the plank. But Peter overheard their plan 
and saved the children and Wendy. He 
himself escaped by sailing out to sea 
in a bird’s nest. 

Wendy and her brothers, beginning 
to worry about their parents, thought 
that they should return home. The lost 
boys, delighted at the thought of a real 
grown-up mother, eagerly accepted 
Wendy’s invitation to come live with 
her and her brothers and parents. Peter 
tefused to go, for he wanted always to 
be a little boy and have fun. But he 
sent Tink to show them the way. 

The Pirates had learned of the pro- 
posed journey, and as the children as- 
cended from Never Land Hook and his 
men seized them and bound them fast, 
all but Peter. When Peter found that 
Hook had all his friends, he vowed to 
ee revenge on the pirate, once end for 
all. 

On the pirate ship the children pre- 
pared to walk the plank. They were all 
taken on the deck and paraded before 
Wendy, who was tied to the mast. Un- 
known to the pirates, however, Peter 
was also on board, and by tricks and 
false voices he led first one pirate and 
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Type of work: Novel 

Author: Frederick Marryat (1792-1848) 
Type of plot: Adventure romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England, France, various ships at sea 
First published: 1834 


then another to his death. These Se 
happenings were too much for Hook. 
When he knocked the seat from under 
Peter and then saw the boy calmly sit- 
ting on air, the pirate threw himself 
overboard, into the waiting jaws of the 
patient crocodile. 

Meanwhile, in the nursery of the 
Darling home, Mrs. Darling and Nana 
waited hopelessly for the children. They 
had left the window open so that their 
loved ones might get back easily should 
they ever return. Peter and Tink flew 
ahead of the other children and closed 
the window so that Wendy and the oth- 
ers would think they were not wanted. 
But Peter did not know how to get out 
of a door, and thus he was forced to fly 
out the window again, leaving it open be- 
hind him. Wendy and her brothers flew 
in and slipped into their beds. Mrs. 
Darling and Nana were overcome with 
joy when they found their darlings safe 
again. 

The lost boys, adopted by Wendy’s 
family, had great fun romping with her 
father. Peter returned and tried to get 
Wendy to fly away with him, but she 
refused to leave her parents again. She 
did go once each year to clean his house 
for him, but each time she saw him a 
little less clearly. Once or twice she tried 
to get him to see her as something more 
than a mother, but Peter did not know 
what she meant. Then came the day 
when Wendy could no longer fly with- 
out a broomstick to help her. Peter, 
watching her, sadly wished he could un- 
derstand all she said. He picked up his 
pipes and played softly, perhaps too soft- 
ly to awaken humans in a grown-up 
world. 
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Principal characters: 


PxTER SIMPLE, a naval officer 


ELLen Simp ez, his sister 


Terence O’Brien, a fellow officer 

Lorv Paivitece, Peter's rascally uncle 

Caprain Hawkins, Lord Privilege’s illegitimate son 
Crrxsts O’Brien, in love with Peter 

Cororet O’Brirn, her father, a French army officer 


Critique: 

Captain Marryat’s novels of the sea are 
part of a long line extending from those 
of Smollett in the eighteenth century 
to those of C. S. Forester in the twenti- 
eth, and, like the latter, Marryat laid 
his in the period of the Napoleonic wars, 
in which the author himself saw service 
as an officer of the British Navy. It is 
unfortunate that Marryat’s novels have 
descended from the reputation of adult 
fiction to become, in reputation, books 
for adolescents. The novels, redolent of 
sea lore, the traditions of the British 
Navy, and the Napoleonic wars deserve 
a better fate than that to which they 
have been committed, ,for about the 
turn of the century they were replaced 
as standard juveniles by works of such 
authors as Robert Louis Stevenson. Mar- 
ryat’s books richly deserve a renewed 
reputation among adult readers of fiction. 
In particular, Peter Simple, one of his 
best novels, deserves that renewal of in- 
terest. 


The Story: 

Peter Simple was the younger son of 
the younger son of Lord Privilege, an 
English viscount. Because there was ap- 
parently no chance of the lad’s inherit- 
ing any money, he was sent to sea at 
the age of fifteen as a midshipman so 
that he could earn a living for himself. 

Coming from a country home, Peter 
knew almost nothing of the world, but 
fortunately for him he served at first 
under a very gentlemanly captain. He 
was also befriended by an older mid- 
shipman, Terence O’Brien. During his 
first days aboard the Diomede, a British 
man-of-war, Peter was hazed by his 
fellow midshipmen because he seemed at 


times as simple as his surname, but un- 
der the tutelage of the crew in general, 
and O’Brien in particular, he soon 
learned to become a good sailor. Before 
many months had passed he became 
fairly proficient in seagoing matters and 
earned the approval of his officers. 

At every opportunity Peter went 
where there was trouble and excitement. 
Having no fears, he got into tight places 
several times, but serious trouble did not 
occur until he stowed away in a boat 
which was sent ashore to spike a gun 
battery on the French coast. French in- 
fantry surprised the raiding party, and 
Peter and his friend O’Brien were cap- 
tured; they had remained behind to fin- 
ish the spiking of the guns while the 
rest of the sailors made their escape. 

Peter having been wounded in the 
escapade, the colonel of the regiment and 
his young daughter nursed him back to 
health before he was sent to prison. The 
daughter, Celeste O’Brien, was devoted 
in her attentions to Peter, even though 
he was an enemy. After his recovery, 
Peter and his friend O’Brien, who was 
no relation to the French colonel, were 
sent to a prison at Givet. Although that 
military prison was the stoutest in France, 
they fnally made their escape, thanks 
to O’Brien’s ingenuity, and crossed 
France in two sets of disguises. At first 
O’Brien dressed as a policeman and es- 
corted Peter as his prisoner. When that 
ruse was discovered, they disguised them- 
selves as traveling — As they 

d through one town they accidental- 
ly met Celeste O’Brien and the colonel, 
who not only kept their secret but gave 
them a purseful of money. After some 


difficulty the two fugitives made their 
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way to England. Peter's oe ea 
Lord Privilege, invited the boy to visit 
him. Several deaths had occurred in the 
family, and Peter was now third in line 
for the title, after his father and uncle, 
and the latter had no legal male heir. 
Thanks to his grandfather’s assistance, 
O’Brien was commissioned a lieutenant. 
The two were assigned to a frigate and 
went on a cruise to the West Indies. 

During the second cruise word came 
to Peter that his uncle was very unhap- 
py over the grandfather's patronage and 
help for the young man, but Peter, busy 
at sea, paid little attention to the news. 
At last, his sea duty ended, Peter re- 
turned to England. There he studied for 
examinations which would lead to his 
own commission as a lieutenant. He al- 
most failed to pass, however, because he 
appeared at his examination dressed in 
a very unmilitary fashion. He was ex- 
cused, however, when the military ex- 
aminers learned that his appearance was 
the result of saving a soldier from drown- 
ing. 

Thanks to a deception passed upon 
his now senile grandfather, Peter was 
given his commission. While Peter was 
still home on leave, the old man died. 
When his will was read, it was discov- 
ered that Peter and his father had not 
been left any money, because of the 
interference of Peter’s rascally uncle, 
who now succeeded to the title or Lord 
Privilege. The shock made Peter’s father 
partially insane. Peter was forced to re- 
turn immediately to duty. 

On his third tour of duty Peter was 
separated from his friend O’Brien, who 
now commanded a ship of his own. 
Peter's new captain was a man named 
Hawkins, who was, as it turned out, the 
legitimate son of Peter’s uncle. At his 
father’s request, Captain Hawkins made 
life miserable for Peter. Lord Privilege 
wanted to discredit Peter because he had 
discovered that his uncle, anxious to keep 
the family fortune for his own children, 
had replaced his fourth daughter with a 


male infant at the time of her birth. ‘The 
uncle, fearful lest Peter’s investigations 
bring the truth to light, hoped to dis- 
credit Peter so that any charges the 
young man might bring against him 
would be scornfully rejected. 

When the troublesome voyage was 
over and Peter’s ship was back in an 
English port, Captain Hawkins had 
Peter court-martialed on a series of 
counts, and Peter was relieved of his 
duties, although the court-martial board 
sympathized with him. Peter was not 
sorry. Having learned of his father’s 
death, he wished to help his sister. On 
his way home across England Peter was 
robbed and taken ill. Lord Privilege went 
to get him, and while Peter was still de- 
lirious the uncle had him committed to 
Bedlam asylum. 

For twenty months Peter was an in- 
mate in the asylum. One day Celeste 
O’Brien and her father happened to 
visit the place and recognized him, and 
with the help of an English nobleman 
they had him released. Peter immediate- 
ly started a suit against his uncle for 
false imprisonment. While the suit was 
pending, his friend O’Brien arrived back 
in England, bringing with him the wife 
of the soldier whose life Peter had saved 
years before. The woman, it turned out, 
was the mother of the child whom Peter’s 
uncle had substituted for his own daugh- 
ter. 

A short time later Lord Privilege was 
exclaiming to his lawyer that he hated 
his nephew and wished to see him dead. 
At that moment the uncle’s substitute 
son fell from a window and was killed. 
The shock of the event was so great that 
the uncle had a fit of apoplexy from 
which he never recovered. Within a mat- 
ter of hours he too died. The title then 
passed to Peter, along with a large for- 
tune and vast estates. 

Peter's happiness at his good luck was 
increased when he and his friend O’Brien 
found Peter’s sister Ellen a few days 
later. She, left penniless at her father’s 
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death, had gone through great troubles 
and when found had become a singer 
on the stage. 

A few’ weeks later Peter, firmly en- 
trenched in his new title and fortune, 
married Celeste O’Brien, the girl who 
had befriended him on several occasions. 


Peter’s sister married his friend O’Brien, 
who had been made a baronet for his 
outstanding services as a naval officer. 
They lived quietly thereafter, satisfied to 
exchange family life for the rigors of the 


service. 


PHILASTER 


Type of work: Drama 


Authors: Francis Beaumont (1584?-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625) 


Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 
Time of plot: The romantic past 
Locale: Sicily 

First presented: 1610 


Principal characters: 


PrtasTER, heir to the crown of Sicily 
Tue Krnc oF Siciry, a usurper 


AreTuusa, his daughter 


PHARAMOND, a Pea Spanish prince 


Dion, a Sicilian lor 


Eupurasia, his daughter, disguised as page, Bellario 


Critique: 

Philaster, Or, Love Lies A-Bleeding was 
the first successful production, if not ac- 
tually the. first collaboration, resulting 
from the happy association of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The play is pure romance. 
It is believed by scholars that this play was 
written for the most part by Beaumont, 
but echoes of Shakespearean themes and 
rich imagery would tend to substantiate 
the participation of Fletcher, who served 
his dramatic apprenticeship under the 
master. The drama passed from popular 
favor because Restoration audiences did 
not favor Philaster. Modern readers feel 
that Euphrasia deserved a better fate than 
she: received. Yet Philaster remains a 
beautiful and pathetic play, soundly con- 
structed and admirable in style—a master- 
piece of its period. 


The Story: 

The King of Calabria had usurped the 
crown of Sicily from Prince Philaster’s 
father, now dead. Because the Sicilian 
people loved their young prince, however, 
the king did not dare imprison him or 
harm him in any way. Meanwhile the 


king planned to marry his daughter 
Arethusa to Pharamond, a Spanish prince, 
who would thereby become heir to both 
thrones. Pharamond proved to be a pomp- 
ous, conceited man. When Philaster, 
who was quite free and outspoken in his 
manners, told Pharamond that he could 
marry Arethusa and ultimately become 
king only over Philaster’s dead body, the 
king admonished Philaster to restrain him- 
self. Philaster, acting strangely, declared 
that he would restrain himself only when 
he was better treated; he believed that he 
was suddenly possessed by the spirit of 
his late father. Philaster was promised aid 
by the loyal Lord Dion and by two noble 
gentlemen, Cleremont and Thrasilene. 
At an audience with the Princess 
Arethusa, Philaster could not believe his 
ears when he heard Arethusa profess deep 
love for him, and he declared his love for 
her in return. In order to avoid detection 
under the suspicious eyes of the court, he 
promised to send Arethusa his servant to 
act as their messenger. When Pharamond 
entered Arethusa’s apartment, Philaster 
departed with words of scorn for the boast- 
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ful Spanish prince. Later he had difficulty 
in persuading his servant, Bellario—ac- 
tually Euphrasia, daughter of Lord Dion, 
in disguise—to enter Arethusa’s service. 

At court, meanwhile, Pharamond at- 
tempted the virtue of Galatea, a court lady 
who led him on but refused to yield to his 
base suggestions. Later he made an as- 
signation with Megra, a court lady of easy 
virtue. Galatea, having overheard the 
conversation between Pharamond and 
Megra, reported the prince’s dissolute 
ways to Arethusa. 

That night the king, told about 
Pharamond’s conduct, discovered Megra 
in the prince’s apartment. Pharamond 
was in disgrace. Megra, however, man- 
aged to extricate herself to some extent by 
insinuating that Arethusa was as wicked 
as she and that Bellario was more than a 
mere servant to Arethusa. The princess, 
unfortunately, had made much of Bel- 
lario because the page had been a gift 
from Philaster. The king, who had not 
even heard of Bellario’s existence, was 
pee a by Megra’s suggestions of 
evil. 

Megra’s story convinced even Philas- 
ter’s friends that Arethusa was unfaithful 
to the prince, but when they told Philas- 
ter what had happened he refused to be- 
lieve them. Nevertheless, his trust in 
Arethusa was shaken. When Bellario de- 
livered a letter from Arethusa to Philaster, 
who was still in doubt, the disguised girl 
innocently damned herself by speaking in 
praise of Arethusa and by describing 
Arethusa’s virtuous affection for the page. 
Philaster accused Bellario of perfidy and, 
overcome with the passion of jealousy, 
threatened to take the page’s life. At Bel- 
lario’s sincere protestations of innocence, 
Philaster, although still not convinced, 
spared his servant. 

Meanwhile the king had ordered 
Arethusa to discharge her young page. 
When Philaster found Arethusa de- 
pressed over Bellario’s dismissal, he re- 
vealed his suspicions and declared that he 
would give up his claim to the throne and 
become a hermit. The wretched Arethusa, 


knowing that she was guiltless, could do 
nothing to prevent the departure of 
Philaster. 

Philaster went to a nearby forest and 
there wandered about disconsolately. At 
the same time the king and the court en- 
tered the forest to hunt. During the chase 
Arethusa disappeared. The hunters found 
her riderless horse but no trace of the prin- 
cess. Bellario, having been banished from 
the court, had also gone into the forest. 
Encountering Philaster, the page was 
brusquely ordered away. In another part 
of the forest Arethusa, stunned by recent 
events and without direction in her wan- 
dering, sat down to rest and suddenly 
fainted. Bellario appeared in time to re- 
vive her, only to be told by Arethusa that 
efforts to help her in her distress were 
wasted; the princess was prepared to die. 

Philaster in his own wanderings came 
upon the pair. Thinking that their meet- 
ing had been planned, and that Bellarin 
and Arethusa were lovers, he told the 
page to take his wretched life. When Bel- 
lario disregarded his order, Philaster an- 
grily dismissed the page and then, 
assuming the role of an agent of justice, 
attempted to kill Arethusa. He only 
wounded her, however, in his attempt. A 
peasant then came upon the scene of 
violence. In the fight that followed, Phi- 
laster was seriously wounded. The young 
prince fled when he heard horsemen ap- 
proaching. 

When Pharamond, Lord Dion, and 
others of the hunting party arrived to find 
Arethusa wounded, they immediately 
went in search of her attacker. In his flight 
Philaster, hurt and bleeding, came upon 
Bellario asleep. Diceaueel , Philaster 
wounded the page before collapsing from 
loss of blood. Faithful Bellario §ad- 
ministered gently to Philaster and con- 
vinced the prince that he had made a 
mistake in his belief that Arethusa had 
been unfaithful to him. Hearing Philas- 
ter’s pursuers, they fled. Bellario was cap- 
tured, but not before the page had led 
them away from the prince. In order fur- 
ther to protect the fugitive, Bellario con- 
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fessed to the attack on Arethusa. When 
Philaster overheard this confession, he 
came out of hiding to defend Bellario. 
The king ordered that both be imprisoned, 
but Arethusa, somewhat recovered from 
her hurt, prevailed upon her father to 
give her the custody over the prince and 
the page. 

In prison Philaster, about to be exe- 
cuted, and Arethusa, his guard, pledged 
their troth. The king disavowed his 
daughter when he learned of the marriage. 
Meanwhile the people of Sicily, aroused 
by Philaster’s imprisonment and impend- 
ing execution, seized Pharamond and 
threatened total revolt. The king, fearful 
for his safety and at last repentant for his 
usurpation of the throne, promised to re- 
store the crown of Sicily and to approve 
Arethusa’s marriage to Philaster, if the 
prince would only calm the enraged citi- 
zens. The people returned quietly to their 


homes when Philaster assured them that 
he was now quite free and that he was 
their new ruler. 

The king, still not satisfied with the re- 
lationship between Arethusa and Bellario, 
commanded that Bellario be tortured in 
order that he might learn the truth. Phi- 
laster protested vehemently against the 
order. As the king’s servants prepared to 
strip Bellario for the ordeal, the page re- 
vealed that she was, in reality, Euphrasia, 
daughter of Lord Dion. Having loved Phi- 
laster from childhood and despairing, be- 
cause of a difference in rank, of ever 
marrying him, she had allowed everyone 
to think that she had gone overseas on a 
pilgrimage. Instead, she had disguised her- 
self as a boy and had taken service with 
Philaster in order to be near him. Philas- 
ter and Arethusa, moved by Euphrasia’s 
devotion, made her a lady in waiting to 
the queen. 


PHORMIO 


Type of work: Drama =‘ 


Author: Terence (Publius Terentius Afer, c. 190-159 B.C.) 


Type of plot: Comedy of intrigue 
Time of plot: Second century B.C. 
Locale: Athens 

First presented: 161 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


Curemes, a rich gentleman of Athens 
Demurno, Chremes’ rather miserly brother 


AntiPHo, Demipho’s son 


Puaepria, Chremes’ son 
Gera, a slave 
PHoRMiO, a parasite 


NausistRata, Chremes’ wife 


Critique: 

Phormio, a tricky parasite and one of 
the most fascinating rogues in all litera- 
ture, is the chief character in this play by 
Terence. Jt is he who engineers all the 
solutions to the problems involved in the 
comedy and sees to it that each young man 
is permitted to have the. woman of his 
choice. Phormio’s plotting, acting as he 
does on behalf of two young men, involves 
a double plot, with many attending com- 
plexities. But complex as the plot becomes, 
especially when a mistaken identity 


theme is also introduced, the play is not 
confusing. As in other dramas by Terence, 
there are no digressions; each part of the 
play is closely knit into the structure and 
furthers the development of both plots. In 
addition, the comedy is even more re- 
strained than that of earlier comedies by 
Terence. Never slapstick, the humor of 
this play should be sufficient to please 
even the most sophisticated moder au- 
diences. 
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The Story: 

Demipho and Chremes, two wealthy 
Athenian brothers, left the city on jour- 
neys and entrusted the welfare of their 
two sons to Geta, a slave belonging to 
Demipho. For a time Antipho and 
Phaedria, two young men of exemplary 
habits, gave the slave little trouble. When 
both fell in love, however, before their 
fathers returned, Geta’s troubles began. 
His sympathy for Antipho and Phaedria 
caused him to help both of them in their 
amours, but he realized only too well that 
both fathers would be angry when they 
learned what had happened. 

Phaedria, the son of Chremes, had fal- 
len in love with a lovely young harp player 
owned by a trader named Dorio, who re- 
fused to part with the girl for less than 
thirty minae. Unable to raise the money, 
Phaedria was at his wits’ end. His cousin 
Antipho had fallen in love with a young 
Athenian girl of a good but penniless fam- 
ily. 
caste had already married the girl, 
even though he knew that his father, who 
was something of a miser, would be furi- 
ous to learn that his son had married a girl 
who brought no dower. Geta, in an effort 
to smooth out the problem, had contacted 
a parasite named Phormio. Phormio, a 
lawyer, had brought suit against Antipho 
under an Athenian law that made it 
mandatory for an unprovided-for girl to be 
married to her nearest relative. Antipho 
did not contest the suit, and so he had the 
excuse that he had been forced by the 
court to marry the young woman. 

Shortly after the wedding, the two 
older men returned. As soon as he learned 
what had happened, Demipho ordered his 
son to give up his wife. Antipho and Geta 
again called upon Phormio for assistance. 
Phormio warned the old man that he 
would be unable to avoid keeping the girl, 
even though Demipho claimed that the 
girl was not actually a relative. Phormio 
contended that the girl was a relative, the 
daughter of Demipho’s kinsman, Stilpo, 
who had lived in Lemnos. Demipho said 
he never had a relative by that name. 


In the meantime Phaedria tried desper- 
ately to raise the thirty minae that would 
purchase his beloved harpist from Dorio. 
Dorio had given him three days to find the 
money. Then Phaedria learned from a 
slave that a sea captain, about to sail, 
wanted to purchase the girl and that 
Dorio, anxious to make a sale, had prom- 
ised to sell the girl to him. Phaedria ap- 
pealed to Dorio, but with no success. 
Dorio would promise only to hold off the 
sale of the slave girl until the following 
morning. 

After seeing Phormio, Demipho went 
to his brother Chremes and talked over 
the situation with him. They finally 
agreed that the only answer to the problem 
of Antipho’s wife was to send her away 
with a sum of money. Chremes agreed to 
have his wife, Nausistrata, tell the girl 
that she was to be separated from her hus- 
band. While they were planning, Geta 
went to Phormio once again. 

Phormio hatched out a plan to satisfy 
everyone and make some money for him- 
self. He offered to marry Antipho’s cast-off 
wife, if he were given a large sum of 
money. With part of that money he ex- 
pected to have a good time, and with the 
rest, which he was to turn over to 
Phaedria, that young man was to purchase 
his beloved harpist. Geta presented the 
first part of Phormio’s plan to the brothers, 
who readily acquiesced, even though 
Demipho hated to see Phormio receive 
payment for marrying the girl. 

After the arrangements had been made, 
Chremes was horrified to learn that the 
girl he was advising his brother to cast off 
was his own daughter by a second wife 
whom he had married in Lemnos. Even 
worse was the fact that his Athenian wife, 
Nausistrata, did not know of the other 
marriage. Chremes took his brother into 
his confidence and told him what had 
happened. They both agreed to let the 
marriage stand, and Chremes offered to 
add a dower to the girl. 

The only difficulty, as the old men saw 
it, was how to redeem their money from 
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Phormio, who no longer needed to marry 
the girl. Phormio, having given part of 
the money to Phaedria, was unwilling to 
return that part of the money which was 
to have been his for his trouble. 

While the old men were hunting for 
Phormio, he was in conversation with 
Antipho. Geta went to them with the 
news that Antipho’s uncle was also his 
father-in-law and that Antipho’s troubles 
were at an end. Asked where he had 
learned this fact, Geta replied that he 
had overheard a conversation between 
Chremes and a servant. The information 
made both Antipho and Phormio happy, 
Antipho because he would be able to 
keep his wife, Phormio because he had 
information to use in keeping the money 
he had received from Chremes and 
Demipho. 

When Chremes and Demipho con- 
fronted Phormio, he refused to give back 
the money, and in answer to their threats 
he replied that if they tried to bring a 
suit against him he would tell Nausistrata 
about Chremes’ affair in Lemnos and the 
true identity of Antipho’s wife. During 
the argument the brothers laid hands on 


Phormio. Phormio, infuriated by their 
treatment of him, called out to Nausis- 
trata. When she came out of the house, 
Phormio told her about Chremes’ other 
wife. She was somewhat mollified, how- 
ever. when she realized that the other 
woman was dead and that she would have 
something to hold over her husband’s 
head. 

Seeing that Nausistrata had been con- 
verted to his side, Phormio told them also 
that he had given thirty minae to Phaedria 
so that he might purchase the harpist from 
Dorio. Chremes began to protest, but 
Nausistrata silenced him with the state- 
ment that it was no worse for the son to 
have such a mistress than for the father 
to have two wives. Nausistrata, pleased 
at the turn events had taken—for her son 
had his beloved and her rival was dead— 
asked Phormio if there were anything she 
could do for him. Fun-loving Phormio said 
that he would be vastly pleased, and her 
husband much exasperated, if she would 
ask the lawyer to dinner. Nausistrata, 
proud of her newly-found power over her 
husband, agreed. 


PIERRE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Herman Melville (1819-1891) 
Type of plot: Philosophical tragedy 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: New York 

First published: 1852 


Principal characters: 


PreRRE GLENDINNING, 2 wealthy, cultivated young man 
Mas. GLENDINNING, his mother 


Lucy Tartan, his fiancée 


IsaBeE, his illegitimate half-sister 


GLEN STANLY, his cousin 
Detxy Uxver, a farm girl 


Critique: 

Pierre, Or, The Ambiguities, the sev- 
enth novel published by Herman Mel- 
ville, is probably the least read of his 
works because of obscure and at times 
confused symbolism which repels the 
reader who prefers less philosophical and 
tortuous fiction. Scholars have declared 


that Pierre was an experiment on Mel- 
ville’s part, an attempt to tur away 
from the materials of his earlier volumes: 
the sea, the romantic islands of the Pa- 
cific, and man’s struggles against fate. 
Yet Melville, as he had in his earlier 
volumes, used materials from his own 
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experience. Many of the incidents and 
much of the background of this novel 
reflect Melville’s life and experiences of 
members of his family. Those incidents 
and that background are woven together 
with fiction, however, as the author had 
woven fact and fiction in his greatest 
novel, Moby Dick. This novel, like Moby 
Dick, was very probably an attempt to 
prove himself something more than the 
fabulous author of T'ypee, a man who had 
lived among the cannibals. 


The Story: 


Pierre Glendinning was a young man 
who lived amid luxury and ease, the 
heir to vast estates that formed the larg- 
er portion of two counties in New York 
State. His time was taken up with out- 
door recreation, reading, and the court- 
ing of beautiful and well-to-do Lucy 
Tartan, a girl of whom Pierre’s mother 
approved completely. Mrs. Glendinning, 
who was jealous of her influence over 
her son, saw nothing to fear in quiet, un- 
ageressive Lucy Tartan. 

One evening, however, a strange inci- 
dent occurred when Mrs. Glendinning 
and Pierre visited a sewing bee in a near- 
by home. One of the girls who was there 
shrieked and fainted when she saw 
Pierre. The incident bothered the young 
man, but he was totally unprepared for 
a note which he received from the girl 
a short time later. In the note she re- 
quested that Pierre visit her in the eve- 
ning at the farm where she was em- 
ployed. Pierre, disturbed by the mystery 
involved, went to the farm and discov- 
ered that the girl, Isabel, was his half- 
sister, the illegitimate child of his father 
and a young Frenchwoman. Pierre re- 
solved immediately to acknowledge Isa- 
bel as his sister, but the question of how 
to accomplish the acknowledgment was 
a weighty one. 

At first Pierre intended to tell his 
mother of his discovery, but his mother’s 
attitude toward Delly Ulver, a farm girl 
who had been born an illegitimate child, 
warmed Pierre that he could expect no 


sympathetic understanding from Mrs. 
Glendinning. He next thought of ap- 
proaching his minister for help with his 
problem, but the discovery that the min- 
ister followed his mother’s opinion caused 
Pierre to fall back on his own thinking. 
He realized also that his mother could 
not bear to have it proved that her hus- 
band had been an adulterer, nor could 
he bring himself to dishonor his father’s 
name. The only road which seemed open 
to Pierre was to acknowledge Isabel as 
his wife rather than his sister. 

When Pierre told his mother that he 
had been married secretly, she ordered 
him to leave the house immediately. Dis- 
owned and cast forth from his mother’s 
affections, he also told Lucy Tartan that 
he had married another girl. His story 
threw Lucy into an almost fatal illness. 

Having been disowned by his family, 
Pierre took Isabel from her home at the 
farm and went to New York City. They 
were accompanied by Delly Ulver, whom 
Pierre had decided to help. Although he 
had announced that he and Isabel had 
been married, Pierre and his half-sister 
had entered into no such union; the an- 
nouncement was only a means to permit 
them to live together. In New York City 
they found life barren and difficult, for 
Pierre had only a small supply of money. 
He had hoped to find a haven for him- 
self and the two girls with his wealthy 
cousin, Glen Stanly, but the cousin re- 
fused to recognize Pierre and had him 
thrown out of his home. 

Forced to rely upon his own resources, 
Pierre resolved to become an author. He 
had, he thought, acquired quite a repu- 
tation by publishing some short poems 
and some essays in various periodicals. 
He also thought he had great talent, suf- 
ficient, at least, to enable him to write a 
philosophical work. After much difficulty 
he managed to find a publisher who 
agreed to take his unwritten novel and 
to advance him enough money to live. 
For months Pierre, struggling to write 
his great work, lived in three miserable, 
unheated rooms in a vast tenement, along 
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with Isabel and Delly Ulver, who acted 
in the capacity of servant to them both. 

One day word came to Pierre that his 
mother had died just a few weeks after 
he had left for New York City; her 
heir was Pierte’s cousin, Glen Stanly. 
The news made Pierre very bitter, par- 
ticularly when he discovered that his 
cousin was a suitor for the hand of Lucy 
Tartan, whom Pierre still loved dearly. 
Despite the feeling of utter helplessness 
which the news created in his mind, 
Pierre kept at work upon his book. Be- 
cause he was unable to keep Isabel from 
realizing that she was not alone in his 
affections, the girl became jealous and 
disliked the fact that another woman 
could claim his attentions and love. Her 
attachment for Pierre went much deeper 
than ordinary love for a brother by a 
sister. 

Some time later Pierre received a let- 
ter from Lucy. She had rebuffed Glen 
Stanly’s suit, and she wrote to tell Pierre 
that he alone had her affections. She told 
Pierre that, even though he was married, 
she wished to travel to New York City 
to live near him. Pierre could not prevent 
her from joining his household, although 
he lied to Isabel and told her that Lucy 
was his cousin. Lucy arrived the next 
day. As she entered the tenement where 
Pierre lived, her brother and Glen Stan- 
ly tried to take her away by force. Pierre 
interfered on her behalf, and the two 
men had to leave without the girl. 

Lucy, listening only to the promptings 
of her heart, refused to leave Pierre, even 
though he told her that Isabel was his 
wife. Having brought along her paint- 


ing materials, she intended to support 
herself as a painter of portraits. Isabel 
disliked the idea of a third woman in the 
home, but she was powerless to turn 
Lucy out. The two women lived in a 
state of distrustful and watchful truce. 

Glen Stanly and Lucy’s brother, not 
wishing to see Lucy remain near Pierre, 
sent him a letter of premeditated insults 
in hopes of provoking him. Angered by 
their message, Pierre found two pistols 
in the apartment of a friend and set out 
to find Stanly and Lucy’s brother. He 
encountered them on a crowded street. 
When they met, Stanly lashed at Pierre 
with a whip, whereupon Pierre drew his 
pistols and killed his cousin. The police 
immediately seized Pierre and took him 
to prison. 

In prison, Pierre had no hope of life. 
Nor did he care to live, for he felt that 
fate had been too cruel to him. One 
evening Isabel and Lucy were allowed to 
visit him for a few hours. When Isabel 
revealed that she was Pierre’s sister, the 
shock of her announcement killed Lucy 
immediately. Pierre, driven mad by her 
death, seized a vial of poison which he 
knew Isabel carried in her bosom. He 
drank a portion of the poison, and Isabel 
emptied the vial of the remainder. 

A short time later Lucy’s brother came 
looking for her, still hoping to rescue 
her from Pierre’s influence. When the 
turnkey opened the cell door, Pierre was 
already dead, lying close to Lucy. Isabel 
still had sufficient life to say that no one 
had known the real Pierre. Then she too 
died, completing the tragedy of their 


ambiguous relationships. 


THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Norwegian seaport 
First presented: 1877 

Principal characters: 


Consut Bernick, the leader of the town 


Mrs. Bernick, his wite 
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Oxar, their son 


Mantua, the consul’s sister 


Jouan Tonnesen, Mrs. Bemick’s brother 


Lona Hess#1, her stepsister 


Docror ROrtunp, a schoolmaster 
Dra Dore, Bernick’s charge 
Aung, a foreman shipbuilder 


Critique: 

The Pillars of Society is a play con- 
cerned only with everyday realities, and 
it is one of the few plays by Ibsen in 
which the plot is more important than 
the characters. At times the plot is cumber- 
some, for so many characters are required 
to tell the story that the cast becomes un- 
wieldy. The ae is almost too mechanical 
in arrangement and solution. Conscience 
triumphs almost automatically, just in 
time to bring the play to a close. But there 
are touches of Ibsen’s genius throughout, 
and these justify a technique less perfect 
than that which we expect from a master 
dramatist. 


The Story: 

Consul Bernick was the unquestioned 
leader of the town, with his wealth and 
influence extending into every enterprise. 
He owned the large shipyard which was 
the source of most of the townspeople’s in- 
come, and he had successfully fought the 
project of building a seacoast railway. But 
he had introduced machines into the 
yards, and Aune, his foreman, was stirring 
up the workmen because the machines 
meant the loss of jobs. Bernick, not wish- 
ing to have his authority questioned, 
threatened Aune with loss of his job if he 
did not stop his speaking and writing 
against the machines. 

There was only one breath of scandal 
about Consul Bernick, and that concerned 
his wife’s family. Many years before 
Johan Ténnesen, her brother, had been 
seen leaving the rear window of the house 
of Mrs. Dorf, a married woman. Later 
Johan left town and went to America. It 
was said that before he left he stole the 
strongbox containing Bernick’s mother’s 
fortune. What made the matter worse was 
that Mrs. Bernick’s stepsister, Lona Hes- 


sel, had followed her younger stepbrother 
to America and had been like a mother to 
him. Only Bernick’s standing in the town 
prevented his ruin, and he had made it 
clear to his wife that her family was a 
disgrace to him. 

Mrs. Dorf’s husband deserted her and 
their daughter. When Mrs. Dorf died soon 
afterward, Bernick’s sister Martha took the 
child into their home. The girl, Dina, 
was a constant annoyance to Bernick. Not 
only did she have a disgraceful back- 
ground, but she talked constantly about 
exercising her own free will and acting 
independently of his desires. Dr. Rérlund, 
the schoolmaster, loved Dina, but he 
would not marry her or let anyone know 
his attachment because he was afraid of 
the town’s feelings about her. His beauti- 
ful words about goodness and kindness 
concealed his moral cowardice. He prom- 
ised that when he could improve her posi- 
tion they would be married. 

In the meantime Bernick had changed 
his mind about allowing a railroad to come 
to the community. Formerly the proposed 
road would have competed with his ship- 
ping. Now he realized that a spur line 
through the town would bring timber and 
minerals to his shipyard. The railroad 
would be a good thing for the town be- 
cause it was a good thing for Bernick. He 
was aiding the town, a pillar of society. 

‘There was constant trouble at the ship- 
yard. The American owners of a ship he 
was tepairing had cabled him to get her 
under way immediately, although the ship 
was so rotted that it would require several 
weeks to make her safe. Bernick was torn 
between the profits to be gained by get- 
ting her afloat at once and the conscience 
that kept him from sending her crew to 
certain death. 
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He grew even more disturbed because 
Lona and Johan had returned from Amer- 
ica and the town had revived the old 
gossip. Many tried to ignore the pair, but 
Lona refused to be ignored. She felt no 
disgrace, nor did Johan. 

Johan and Dina were at once drawn to 
each other, and she begged him to take 
her back to America so that she could be 
free and independent. Bernick and his 
wife would not hear of this plan, but for 
quite different reasons. Mrs. Bernick still 
felt her brother’s disgrace. Bernick, how- 
ever, knew that Johan was blameless. It 
had been Bernick, not Johan, who had 
been forced to flee the married woman’s 
house. Johan had taken the blame because 
he had no great reputation to save and he 
was anxious to leave the town and strike 
out for himself. What he did not know 
was that Bernick had spread the story 
about the theft of his mother’s money. 

Johan, thinking that the town would 
soon have forgotten a boyish escapade with 
another man’s wife, renewéd his promise 
not to tell that it was Bernick who had 
been involved. He told Bernick that Lona 
knew the true story but that she would 
not reveal the secret. Johan was grateful 
to Martha, Bernick’s sister, for caring for 
Dina. Martha had refused several offers 
of marriage in order to care for the younger 
girl who had been so disgracefully 
orphaned. 

' Johan learned also that Martha had not 

married because she had always loved 
him and had waited for him to return. 
Martha told Johan that her brother’s strict 
moral principles had made him condemn 
Johan and try to turn her against him. 
Johan was puzzled, for he thought Bernick 
had been grateful to him for assuming 
Bernick’s own guilt. Johan could not un- 
derstand his brother-in-law’s attitude. 

Lona, too, forgave Bernick for his past 
acts, even his jilting of her in favor of her 
rich stepsister. Bernick told her why he 
had acted as he did. His mother’s business 
had been in great danger, and he had 
needed money to avoid bankruptcy. For 
that reason he had renounced Lona, whom 


he loved, for her wealthier relative. For 
the same reason he had spread the sto 
that Johan had taken old Mrs. Bernick’s 
money. In reality, there had been no 
money at all; had the town learned the 
truth, it would have meant ruin for 
Bernick. Bernick completely justified him- 
self by saying that as the pillar of the 
town he had been forced to act deceitfully 
and maliciously. 

Lona begged him to tell the truth at 
last, to keep his life from being built on 
a lie, Bernick said that the cost was too 
great; he could not lose his money and 
his position. In addition, the railway 
project would fail if a whisper of scandal 
were heard. The railway was to make 
Bernick a millionaire. 

While he struggled with his conscience 
over this problem, repair of the American 
ship still confronted him. He forced 
Aune to get her ready to sail in two days, 
even though her unseaworthiness meant 
death for her crew. At the same time he 
laid plans to pretend that it was Aune who 
had failed to take proper time and pre- 
cautions to make the vessel safe. Then 
he would stop the sailing and take credit 
for losing his profit rather than risk the 
lives of the jee He needed public ac- 
claim, for soon the town would learn that 
he had bought up all the land through 
which the railroad would run. It would be 
hard to convince the townspeople that 
they would benefit from his wealth. 

To make matters worse, Johan became 
difficult. He had not known about the 
story of the theft, but he would forgive the 
lie if Bernick would now tell the truth. 
Johan wanted to marry Dina, but his 
name must first be cleared. Bernick re- 
fused the pleas of both Johan and Lona, 
lest he be ruined. He would not release 
Johan from his promise of secrecy. Lona 
would not tell the true story because she 
still loved Bernick. Besides, she thought 
he himself should tell the truth so that he 
would be whole again. When Johan, plan- 
ning to leave on the American ship, vowed 
to return in two months and to tell the 
truth at that time, Bernick decided to 
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allow the ship to sail. If it sank, he would 
be free of Johan forever. 

On the night of the sailing Bernick ar- 
ranged for a celebration in his honor for 
the purpose of getting the citizens into 
the proper frame of mind before they 
learned that he had bought property along 
the railroad route. Shortly before the cele- 
bration he learned that his son Olaf had 
stowed away on the unseaworthy ship. He 
tried to call it back, but it was already out 
to sea. Then he was told that Johan had 
taken Dina with him to America, but 
that they had sailed on a different ship. 
He would lose his son and gain nothing. 


He was overjoyed when he learned that 
his wife had found the boy on board and 
brought him home before the ship sailed. 
Word came also that Aune stopped the 
sailing of the ship and brought her back 
to the harbor. Bernick, saved from the evil 
of his deeds, stood up before the towns- 
people and confessed that he and not 
Johan had been the guilty man. He 
promised also that he would share the 
profits from the railroad. Lona was happy. 
She told Bernick that at last he had found 
the real pillars of society—truth and free- 
dom. Only on them could society build a 
firm foundation. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


Type of work: Comic opera 

Author: W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) 
Type of plot: Humorous romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First presented: 1879 


Principal characters. 


Mayor Generar STANLEY, of the British Army 


Ricuarp, the pirate king 


Freperic, the pirate apprentice 


MasbEL, 
Epirn, 
Kare, and 


Isanet, General Stanley’s daughters 
Ruts, a pirate maid of all work 


Critique: 

The Pirates of Penzance, Or, The 
Slave of Duty is another entertaining 
and perennially popular operetta by the 
team of Gilbert and Sullivan. The hero 
was such a noble lad that he killed and 
plundered with the pirates because it 
was his duty. Altogether delightful, this 
libretto is one of the favorites of light 
opera lovers throughout the world. 


The Story: 


Frederic, the pirate apprentice, had 
reached his twenty-first birthday, and at 
midnight he would be free of his inden- 
ture. The pirate king announced that 
Frederic would then become a full- 
fledged member of the band. But Fred- 
eric said that he had served them only 


because he was a slave to duty; now he 
was going to leave the pirates. Astound- 
ed, the king asked for reasons. Frederic 
would not tell, but Ruth, the pirate maid 
of all work, confessed that she had been 
Frederic’s nurse when he was a baby. 
She had been told to apprentice him to 
a pilot, but being hard of hearing she 
had thought the word was pirate. Afraid 
to reveal her mistake, she too had joined 
the pirates to look after her charge. 
Frederic also announced that when 
he left the pirates he was going to do 
his best to exterminate the whole band. 
Individually, he loved them all, but as a 
crew of pirates they must be done away 
with. The pirates agreed that they were 
such unsuccessful pirates that they could 
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not blame him for leaving. Frederic told 
them why they were such poor pirates. 
When they reminded him that he would 
still be one of them for half an hour, he 
felt that it was his duty to give them the 
benefit of his knowledge. The trouble 
was that they were too kindly. They 
would never attack a weaker party and 
were always beaten by a stronger one. 
Then, too, if any captive said he was an 
orphan, he was set free; the pirates them- 
selves had all been orphans. Word about 
the soft-hearted pirates had spread, and 
now everyone who was captured de- 
clared himself an orphan. The pirates 
knew that Frederic was right, but they 
hated to be grim and merciless. 

Asked what Ruth would do when he 
left their band, Frederic said he would 
take her with him. He wondered if she 
was attractive. Ruth declared that she 
was, but since he had had no opportunity 
to see another female face, Frederic could 
not be sure. The king assured him that 
she was still a fine-appearing woman, but 
when Frederic tried to give her to the 
king, he would not have her. 

Ruth had him almost convinced that 
she was a fair woman when Frederic 
saw approaching a bevy of beautiful 
maidens. Ruth, realizing that her cause 
was lost, admitted that she had deceived 
him; she was forty-seven. Frederic cast 
her aside. 

Frederic hid himself as the girls ap- 
proached, but he felt that he ought to 
reveal himself again as the girls, believing 
themselves alone, prepared for a swim. 
When they heard his story, they were 
filled with pity for his plight and admira- 
tion for his handsome figure. From a 
sense of duty, one of the sisters, called 
Mabel, accepted his affection. Her sis- 
ters, Kate, Edith, and Isabel, wondered 
whether her sense of duty would have 
been so strong had Frederic been less 
handsome. 

Frederic warned the other girls about 
the pirates. Before they could escape, 
however, the band, led by their king, 
appeared and seized them. At the same 


time their father, Major General Stanley, 
appeared in search of his daughters. He 
bragged of his great knowledge—he knew 
everything but military skill. As soon as 
he learned something of military tactics 
he would be the greatest general ever. 
When the pirates told him they were 
going to marry his daughters, the general, 
much to their sorrow, begged them not 
to take his lovely girls from him because 
he was an orphan. Unhappily the pirates 
gave up their prizes; they could not harm 
an orphan. 

Later, at his home, a ruin which he 
had purchased complete with ancestors, 
the general grieved because he had lied 
to the pirates. He knew that his false- 
hood about being an orphan would haunt 
him and his ancestors, the newly pur- 
chased ones. Frederic consoled him by 
telling him that the lie was justified to 
save his daughters from the pirates. At 
midnight he, Frederic, would lead the 
police who would capture the outlaw 
band. He must wait until then because 
he was still one of them. 

When the police entered, the girls 
praised them for going so nobly to Mer 
deaths. The police, not cheered by the 
praise, agreed that theirs would be a 
noble death. At midnight Frederic pre- 
pared to lead them to the the pirate hide- 
out. At that moment the pirate king and 
Ruth appeared, laughing at a joke they 
had just discovered. Frederic had been 
born on February twenty-ninth in leap 
year. Thus he was not twenty-one but 
only five years old. His apprenticeship 
would not be up until 1940. Frederic, 
thinking that he looked more than five, 
also laughed at that paradox. 

And, since Frederic was again one of 
the pirate band, he felt it his duty to 
tell the pirates that Major General Stan- 
ley was not an orphan, that he had lied. 
The pirates went at once to capture the 
villain and to torture him for his false- 
hood. A struggle took place between the 
pirates and the police. The pirates won, 
but when the police challenged them to 
surrender in the name of Queen Victoria, 
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the pirates yielded, for they loved their 
queen. But before the police could take 
them away, Ruth entered and told all 
assembled that the pirates were really 


noblemen gone wrong. Then the general 
forgave them their youthful fling and 
sent them back to their ranks, giving 
them his daughters for their brides. 


THE PLAGUE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Albert Camus (1913-1960) 
Type of plot: impressionistic realisn 
Time of plot: The 1940’s 

Locale: Oran, Algeria 

First published: 1947 


Principal characters: 


Dr. Bernarp R. Rieux, a young physician 


Jean Tarrou, a traveler 
Corrarp, a fugitive 
JoserH Granp, a clerk 


Raymonp RAMBERT, a journalist 
FaTHER PANELOUX, a priest 


Critique: 

Camus in this novel exhibits those 
traits so frequently attributed to him: 
classical clarity, independence, and logic. 
The Plague has been very well received 
here and abroad; in fact, it has been 
called the best novel to come out of post- 
war Europe. In structure the work is 
compact, covering only the duration of 
the plague. The characters are projected 
with insight. But characters and plague 
alike are subordinated to a search for 
meanings. From the frightful course of 
events Rieux finds an answer to the eter- 
nal question, Why are we here? 


The Story: 

For a few days Dr. Bernard Rieux 
gave little thought to the strange be- 
havior of the rats in Oran. One morning 
he found three on his landing, each ani- 
mal lying inert with a rosette of fresh 
blood spreading from the nostrils. The 
concierge grumbled about the strange 
happening, but Rieux was a busy doctor 
and just then he had personal cares. 

Madame Rieux was going away from 
Oran. She suffered from a lingering ill- 
ness and Rieux thought that a sanatorium 
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Albert Camus. Translated by 
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in a different town might do her some 
good. His mother was to keep house for 
him while his wife was absent. Rambert, 
a persistent journalist, cut into his time. 
The newsman wanted to do a story for his 
metropolitan paper on living conditions 
among the workers in Oran. Rieux re- 
tused to help him, for he knew an hon- 
est report would be censored. 

Day by day the number of dead rats 
increased in the city. After a time truck- 
loads were carried away each morning. 
People stepped on the furry dead bodies 
whenever they walked in the dark. 
Rieux’s first case of fever was the con- 
siaage who had grumbled about having 
to clean up the rats on the stair landing. 
He had a high temperature and painful 
swellings. Rieux was apprehensive. By 
telephoning around he learned that his 
colleagues had similar cases. 

The prefect was averse to taking any 
drastic action because he did not want to 
alarm the population. Only one doctor 
was sure the sickness was bubonic plague; 
the others reserved judgment. When the 
deaths rose to thirty a day, however, even 
oficialdom was worried. Soon a telegram 
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came instructing the prefect to take dras- 
tic measures, and the news became wide- 
spread; Oran was in the grip of the 
plague. 

Rieux had been called to Cottard’s 
apartment by Grand, a clerk and former 
patient. Grand had cut down Cottard 
just in time to prevent his suicide by 
hanging. Cottard could give no satisfac- 
tory reason for his attempt to kill him- 
self. Rieux was interested in him; he 
seemed rather an eccentric person. 

Grand was another strange man. He 
had for many years been a temporary 
clerk, overlooked in his minor post, whom 
succeeding bureaucrats kept on without 
investigating his status. Grand was too 
timid to call attention to the injustice of 
his position. Each evening he worked 
hard on his manuscript and seemed to 
derive much solace from it. Rieux was 
surprised when he saw the work. Grand 
in all those years had only the beginning 
sentence of his novel finished, and he 
was still revising it. He had once been 
married to Jeanne, but she had left him. 

Tarrou was an engaging fellow, a po- 
litical agitator who had been concerned 
with governmental upheavals over the 
whole continent. He kept a meticulous 
diary in which he told of the ravages 
and sorrows of the plague. One of his 
neighbors was an old man who each 
morning called the neighborhood cats to 
him and shredded paper for them to play 
with. Then, when all the cats were 
around him, he would spit on them with 
great accuracy. After the plague grew 
worse, the city authorities killed all cats 
and dogs to check possible agents of in- 
fection. The old man, deprived of his 
cats as targets, stayed indoors, disconso- 
late. 

As the blazing summer sun dried the 
town, a film of dust settled over every- 
thing. The papers were meticulous in re- 
porting the deaths by weeks. When the 
weekly total, however, passed the nine 
hundred mark, the press reported only 
daily tolls. Armed sentinels were posted 
to permit no one to enter or leave the 


town. Letters were forbidden. Since the 
telephone lines could not accommodate 
the increased traffic, the only communica- 
tion with the outside was by telegraph. 
Occasionally Rieux had an unsatisfactory 
wire from his wife. 

The disposal of the dead bodies pre- 
sented a problem. The little cemetery 
was soon filled, but the authorities made 
a little more room by cremating the re- 
mains in the older graves. At last two 
pits were dug in an adjoining field, one 
for men and one for women. When those 
pits were filled, a greater pit was dug 
and no further effort was made to sepa- 
rate the sexes. The corpses were simply 
dropped in and covered with quicklime 
and a thin layer of earth. Discarded 
streetcars were used to transport the dead 
to the cemetery. 

Rieux was in charge of one of the new 
wards at the infirmary. There was little 
he could do, however, for the serum from 
Paris was not effective. He observed what 
precautions he could, and to ease pain 
he lanced the distended buboes. Most 
of the patients died. Castel, an older 
physician, was working on a new serum. 

Father Paneloux preached a sermon on 
the plague in which he called Oran’s 
pestilence a retribution. M. Othon, the 
judge, had a son under Rieux’s care by 
the time Castel’s new serum was ready. 
The serum did the boy little good; al- 
though he did show unexpected resist- 
ance, he died a painful death. Father 
Paneloux, who had been watching as a 
lay helper, knew the boy was not evil; 
he could no longer think of the plague 
as a retribution. His next sermon was 
confused. He seemed to be saying that 
man must submit to God’s will in all 
things. For the priest this view meant re- 
jection of medical aid. When he himself 
caught the fever, he submitted to Rieux’s 
treatment, but only because he had to. 
Father Paneloux died a bewildered man, 

Rambert, because he was not a citizen 
of Oran, tried his best to escape. Con- 
vinced that there was no legal means of 
leaving the city, he planned to leave with 
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some illicit smugglers. Then the spirit 
of the plague affected him. He voluntar- 
ily stayed to help Rieux and the sanita- 
tion teams, for he realized that only in 
fighting a common evil could he find 
spiritual comfort. 

Tarrou had left home early because 
his father was a prosecutor; the thought 
of the wretched criminals condemned to 
death because of his father’s zeal horrified 
him. After he had been an agitator for 
years he finally realized that the work- 
ings of politics often resulted in similar 
executions. He had fled to Oran just be- 
fore the plague started. There he found 
an answer to his problem in organizing 
and directing sanitary workers. 

Cottard seemed content with plague 


conditions. Wanted for an old crime, he 
felt safe from pursuit during the quaran- 
tine. When the plague eased a little, two 
officers came for him but he escaped. He 
was recaptured in a street gun fight. 

Grand caught the fever but miracu- 
lously recovered to work again on his 
manuscript. Tarrou, also infected, died 
in Rieux’ house. As the colder weather 
of January came, the plague ended. Rieux 
heard by telegram that his wife had died. 

The streets became crowded again as 
lovers, husbands, and wives were re- 
united. Rieux dispassionately observed 
the masses of humanity. He had learned 
that human contact is important for every 
one. For himself, he was content to help 
man fight against disease and pain. 


THE PLAIN DEALER 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Wycherley (1640?-1716) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 

Locale: London 

First presented: c. 1674 


Principal characters: 


Caprarn Man ty, a misanthropic gentleman in the king’s service 
FREEMAN, Manly’s lieutenant 


Otrv1a, Manly’s mistress 


VernisH, Manly’s only trusted friend 
Wwow Brackacrz, a rich widow gulled by Freeman 
Fmt, Manly’s page, an heiress in disguise 


Critique: 

In Wycherley’s own time The Plain 
Dealer was regarded as his best play. It is, 
at any rate, an important, if sardonic, ac- 
count of the times when Holland and 
England were at war during the reign of 
Charles II. Manly, the plain dealer in all 
situations, displays as much bitterness as 
the misanthropes of Moliére’s drama and 
the plays of Marston and others in the 
earlier seventeenth century. ‘The picture 
of contemporary life, complete with 
scenes showing Westminster Hall, book- 
seller’s stalls, eating houses, and private 
homes, is anything but enticing. The 
people, except for Manly and his page, are 
portrayed as evil, grasping, litigious, and 


belligerent characters or, like the two sail- 
ors, as simpletons incapable of a thought 
of their own. Yet the social message of 
the play is not oppressive, for Wycherley 
also employed a tricky plot, brilliant 
dialogue, and realistic stage business. 


The Story: 

The plain dealer, Captain Manly, re- 
turned to London after his ship had been 
sunk in a battle with the Dutch. He sought 
another ship because he disliked the 
hypocrisy: of the age and wished to be 
away from the sycophancy of court and 
social life. Among the acquaintances who 
called at his quarters in London was Lord 
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Plausible, who attempted to persuade the 
captain to seek his ship through influential 
people instead of waiting for an assign- 
ment to be made. Manly demonstrated his 
love of plain dealing by showing Lord 
Plausible the door. 

After Lord Plausible’s departure Manly 
instructed the two sailors who served him 
not to admit anyone to his lodgings except 
his ship’s lieutenant, Freeman. When 
Freeman came, he and Manly discussed 
the relative merits of plain ealing and 
hypocrisy. Freeman held that no one 
could have a successful career without 
being hypocritical, but he could not con- 
vince Manly that such a policy was better 
than telling the truth at all costs. 

While they talked, Widow Blackacre 
broke past the sailors and entered Manly’s 
rooms. Manly made her welcome because 
she was a cousin of his fiancée, Olivia. 
The widow, who was of an extremely 
litigious nature, wanted Manly to appear 
on her behalf at a court hearing the follow- 
ing day. She warned Manly that if he did 
not appear she would have him sub- 
poenaed. Freeman, well aware that the 
widow had a great deal of money, started 
a courtship for her hand. The widow, who 
had a son Jerry, almost Freeman’s age, 
ridiculed the idea because she wanted to 
manage her own affairs and could not do 
so if she were married. 

Manly then went to seek information 
about Olivia, whom he had entrusted with 
most of his fortune while he was at sea. 

Meanwhile Olivia had heard of 
Manly’s arrival in London. She was none 
too anxious to see him because she had 
kept his fortune for her own and had 
married Vernish, the only man Manly 
trusted and called his friend. Olivia pre- 
tended to be a plain dealer like Manly. 
When visited by her cousin Eliza, Lord 
Plausible, and others, she belabored them 
for their hypocrisy, saying they spoke only 
ill of people in their absence but praised 
the same persons to their faces. Her 
cousin reminded her that her comments 
about people were much worse, and that 
she did not go out in company. often 


enough to have an opportunity to say any- 
thing good about people to their faces. 

Olivia, going on to speak plainly about 
Captain Manly, revealed that she did not 
love him and wished to be rid of his atten- 
tions. No one present knew as yet of her 
secret marriage to Vernish. In the mean- 
time Manly had entered her apartment 
unnoticed. After the others left Manly and 
Olivia had words, and Manly told Olivia 
that he detested her. Freeman and 
Manly’s page reminded him to recover his 
money and jewels from Olivia, and so 
Manly went back to request them. Olivia 
then announced to all three that she was 
married but did not say to whom. She 
told Manly that she could not return the 
money because her husband had it. 

Olivia, noticing Manly’s page, became 
infatuated and told Manly to send the 
young page as messenger if they were to 
have any further dealings. As Manly left, 
Widow Blackacre, accompanied by her 
son, entered, and Freeman once more 
began his suit for her hand. When she 
repulsed him, he decided to use law in- 
stead of ordinary courtship to gain his 
ends. 

The following morning Manly, Free- 
man, and the page appeared at West- 
minster Hall as witnesses in Widow 
Blackacre’s lawsuit. While away from 
Freeman for a time, Manly instructed his 
page to go to Olivia and arrange an as- 
signation for him, for Manly had decided 
to get revenge by making her unknown 
husband a cuckold. That was a bitter er- 
rand for the page, who was actually a 
young woman in disguise. She had some 
time before fallen in love with Manly 
and had disguised herself as a boy in order 
to be near him. 

At the court session Freeman found 
Widow Blackacre’s son and befriended 
him by giving him some money. The boy 
told Freeman that his mother refused to 
let him have any money until he came of 
age. Learning that the boy had not yet 
appointed a guardian for himself, Free- 
man persuaded the boy to name him as 


guardian, an act which put Widow 
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Blackacre’s money into his hands instead 
of the widow’s. In addition, Freeman had 
the boy leave all the widow’s legal docu- 
ments in his care. 

Manly, returning to his lodgings, was 
informed by his page that she had suc- 
ceeded in getting an assignation with 
Olivia; Panty could substitute himself for 
the page in the darkness. When Manly 
heard the comments Olivia had made 
about him, he became even more furious 
and eager to have revenge. A little later 
Widow Blackacre arrived, hoping to find 
Freeman and her son. When she con- 
fronted them, they told her that she was 
helpless, since they had her documents and 
Freeman had been appointed the boy’s 
guardian. The widow threatened then to 
prove that her son was illegitimate and so 
could not inherit her husband’s estate. 

That evening the page went to Olivia’s 
home. When Vernish appeared, the page 
escaped without being discovered, only to 
return later with Manly after Olivia had 
sent her husband away. Manly, refusing 
to seduce Olivia, left. The page, trapped 
when Vernish returned unexpectedly, es- 
caped by disclosing herself to Vernish as 
a woman, incapable of cuckolding him. 
Vernish’s attempt to ravish her was foiled 
by the entrance of his wife. 

The page, escaping through a window, 
returned to Manly. Later Manly and 
Vernish met. Manly was not yet aware 
that Vernish was Olivia’s husband, and 


Vernish was unaware that Manly was try- 
ing to seduce Olivia. Because they still 
trusted one another as the best of friends, 
Manly told Vernish he had been intimate 
with Olivia before her marriage, a fact 
which made Vernish all the more certain 
she had cuckolded him after marriage. 
The page, entering during the conversa- 
tion, took Manly aside and told him an- 
other assignation with Olivia had been set 
for that evening. When they parted, 
Vernish told himself that he would pre- 
tend to leave town and thus trap the un- 
known man who was seducing Olivia. 

In the meantime Freeman and some 
bailiffs overheard Widow Blackacre plan 
with some court hangers-on to prove that 
her son was born out of wedlock. Rather 
than marry Freeman and lose control of 
her estate, the widow finally granted an 
allowance to the boy and an annuity to 
Freeman. The lieutenant was satisfied; 
the money was all he wanted. 

That evening Manly and the page went 
to Olivia’s apartment. There Many over- 
came Vernish in a duel. Olivia, in shame, 
tried to escape with the jewels and money, 
but Manly took them from her. In the 
scuffle the page’s wig came off, disclosing 
her as a woman. Manly, impressed by her 
faithfulness and beauty, immediately 
asked her to marry him. She, on her part, 
told Manly she was Fidelia, heiress to a 
large fortune. They planned to Kegin a 
new life in the West Indies. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Sean O’Casey (1884- 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: 1916 

Locale: Dublin, Ireland 

First presented: 1926 


Principal characters: 
FrurHer Goop, 
PeTer FLYNN, 
Mrs. Gocan, 
Mottsrr Gogan, 
Bessiz Burcgss, 
Tue Covey, 


Nora Curruzrog, and her husband, 
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Jacx CiirHEeror, nao in a Dublin tenement house 


Captain BRENNAN, 0 
Corporat Sroppart, and 


the Irish Citizen Army 


SERGEANT TINLEY, of the Wiltshires 


Critique: 

Sean O’Casey’s bitter childhood and 
early manhood accounted for his ad- 
herence to the Marxist idea of class war. 
He believed that the Irish would have 
to reckon with the problem of Irish pov- 
erty before they could ever hope to win 
independence. It is with this problem 
of some poor people caught in the midst 
of the famous Easter Rebellion of 1916 
that O’Casey deals in The Plough and 
the Stars. Here the desperate situation 
of a group of tenement dwellers over- 
shadows the dream of national inde- 
pendence. The Covey seems always to 
give O’Casey’s own views on humanity 
versus nationality. The play was the 
cause of a patriotic riot when it was first 
ieee by the Abbey Theatre in Dub- 
i 


n. 


The Story: 

Fluther Good had put a new lock on 
the Clitheroes’ door when Mrs. Gogan 
brought in a hatbox, just delivered for 
Nora Clitheroe. Mrs. Gogan was con- 
vinced that Nora was putting on airs and 
buying too many new clothes to hold on 
to her husband. 

Nora’s Uncle Peter Flynn drifted in 
and out, getting ready his uniform of the 
Irish National Foresters. Peter had a 
chip on his shoulder which all the tene- 
ment dwellers took turns knocking off. 
He was an ineffectual man and he knew 
it, 

When the Covey, Nora’s cousin, came 
in, telling them that he had been laid 
off from work because the boys had mo- 
bilized for a demonstration for inde- 
pendence, he aroused both Peter and 
Fluther. The Covey was less inclined to 
follow the flag of the Plough and the 
Stars than to go ahead with his work. 


Peter and the Covey were arguing 
away when Nora came home and quieted 
them, declaring that there was small 
hope of ever making them respectable. 
She was pleased with the way Fluther 
had put on the lock, but Bessie Burgess, 
a vigorous but rather coarse woman, 
scornfully berated Nora for treating her 
neighbors shamefully, not trusting them. 
As Fluther broke up the women’s wran- 
gling, Jack Clitheroe came home and sent 
Bessie away. He told Nora that he would 
speak to Bessie when she was sober again. 

Jack was despondent because the Citi- 
zen Army was to meet that night. He had 
lost the rank of captain to Ned Brennan 
and, sulking, had refused to attend meet- 
ings. Wanting to be a leader, he did not 
have strength of leadership. Nora tried 
to get his mind off the meeting by mak- 
ing love to him. They were interrupted 
by the new Captain Brennan with a dis- 
patch from the general telling Jack where 
to report. Jack did not understand why 
he was to report until Brennan told him 
that the boys had given him the title of 
Commandant, word of which had been 
in a letter Nora had never delivered. Dis- 
turbed because Nora had withheld the 
letter, Jack went off to the meeting with 
Brennan. 

Mollser Gogan, a child in the last 
stages of tuberculosis, asked Nora if she 
might stay with her, since everyone else 
had gone to the demonstration. 

Fluther and Peter, overwhelmed by 
the oratory of the speakers at the dem- 
onstration, repaired to a bar to pour in 
more courage. Even in the public house, 
the voice of the speaker followed them, 
urging bloodshed and war. Bessie and 
Mrs. Gogan were engaged in a verbal 
battle when they entered. Bessie, drunk, 
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was ready for a hair-pulling, but the bar- 
man sent both women away. Peter was 
left holding Mrs. Gogan’s baby, for she 
had forgotten the child when she was 
piloted out of the bar. He hurried out to 
find her. 

Fluther, though he had intended to 
give up drinking before the meeting, de- 
cided the time had come for all the liquor 
he could hold, and he was generous 
enough to stand treat, even to the Covey 
and Rosie, a prostitute. Fluther and the 
Covey got into an argument on the labor 
movement and the barman had to sep- 
arate them. Rosie and Fluther left when 
Jack, Brennan, and other officers, their 
eyes shining with excitement, came in 
for a drink before moving off with the 
Citizen Army. 

The next day Mollser was so much 
weaker that Mrs. Gogan put her out in 
the sun in front of the house; they could 
hear shooting in the distance. Looking 
for Jack, Nora and Fluther had spent 
the night going to all the barricades 
without finding him. When they came 
back to the house, Nora was leaning 
heavily on Fluther. Bessie shouted down 
curses from her window. The Covey 
sighed that the fight would do the poor 
people no good. 

Bessie brought Mollser a mug of milk 
when she came downstairs. The men be- 
gan to gamble to keep their minds off the 
shooting, but they stopped when Bessie 
reappeared, laden down with booty, to 
say that looting had begun in the shops. 
Fluther and the Covey went off immedi- 
ately. The guns scared Mollser so much 
that Bessie took her into the house. Even 
timid Peter started to follow Bessie and 
Mrs. Gogan when they set out with a 
baby carriage to hold their loot, but 
the sound of the big guns again stopped 
him. He was envious, however, when he 
saw the Covey, then Bessie and Mrs. 
Gogan, return with piles of loot. 

Brennan and Jack stopped at the steps 
to let a wounded comrade rest. It was 


with difficulty that Jack got away from 


Nora, who had run down to him when 
she heard his voice. When the two of- 
ficers finally took their man away, Nora 
was ready to faint. 

Fluther came back with a jug of whis- 
key. Roaring drunk, he was too fud- 
dled to go out for a doctor for Mollser, 
who was suddenly very sick. Bessie, pray- 
ing when she heard the guns, went off 
toward the shooting to find a doctor. 

A few days later the rebellion was still 
going on. Mollser had died, and Nora 
had had a stillborn baby. Both bodies 
were in the same coffin in Bessie’s room, 
the only room in the tenement that 
seemed safe from the shooting. Fluther, 
the Covey, and Peter, having taken ref- 
uge there, played cards to while away 
the time. 

Nora was on the verge of insanity. 
Bessie had stayed up with her for three 
nights and was herself almost dead for 
sleep. Each time Bessie sat in the chair 
in front of the fireplace for a nap, Nora 
would wake up. Once, when Nora got 
up, Brennan, in civilian clothes, was in 
the room telling the men how Jack had 
died. Nora did not recognize him. Bren- 
nan wanted to stay with the others; he 
said there was nowhere to go any more. 
Corporal Stoddart, an English soldier, 
came in to escort the coffin out of the 
house. Mrs. Gogan was the only one al- 
lowed to go with it. As she was thanking 
Fluther for making the funeral arrange- 
ments, the soldier heard a sniper nearby 
shoot another English soldier. The Eng- 
lish, trying to find the sniper, were round- 
ing up all the men in the district, and 
so Fluther, the Covey, Peter, and Bren- 
nan were forced to go with the corporal 
to spend the night in the Protestant 
church. 

Bessie had again fallen asleep. Nora 
got up to prepare tea for Jack. As she 
stood at the window looking for him, 
the soldiers below shouted for her to go 
away. Bessie, awakened, tried to pull 
her back, but Nora struggled so hard that 
Bessie fell back against the window 
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frame as she pushed Nora. Two shots, 
fired quickly, struck Bessie. She was dead 
before Mrs. Gogan came home. 

Two English soldiers, investigating the 
room for snipers, found the mistake they 


had made in killing Bessie. They calmly 
poured themselves cups of tea while Mrs. 
Gogan took Nora downstairs to put her 
into Mollser’s bed. 


THE PLUMED SERPENT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: D. H. Lawrence (1885-1930) 
Type of plot: Symbolic romance 

Time of plot: Twentieth century 
Locale: Mexico 

First published: 1926 


Principal characters: 


Kate Lesuie, an [rishwoman 
Don Ramon Carrasco, a Spanish-Indian scholar and the reincarnated 


Quetzalcoatl 


GrNERaL Cipriano ViepMA, the reincarnated Huitzilopochtli, god 


of war 


Dona Carzotra, Don Ramén’s first wife 


Teresa, his second wife 


Owen Ruys, Kate Leslie’s cousip 


Critique: 

D. H. Lawrence was a writer driven 
by deep, personal need in his search for 
values that would redeem his vision of 
a disordered modern world and a brittle, 
crumbling civilization. The Plumed Ser- 
pent, the impressive novel of his later 
period, is the result of his American pil- 
grimage. Brilliantly colored in style and 
symbolic in theme, it is his tortured con- 
fession of faith in an atavistic mysticism 
which would restore to contemporary 
man the primitive virtues of potency 
and blood unity. In this novel the sym- 
bols of quest and discovery are the gods 
of ancient Mexico, Quetzalcoatl and 
Huitzilopochtli, whom Don Ramén Car- 
rasco and General Cipriano Viedma at- 
tempt to revive as living deities. These 
dark gods of the primitive spirit alone 
can revitalize the earth, for Christianity 
had failed to do so: this is Lawrence's 
message. Kate Leslie, involved in the ef- 
forts of the two Mexicans, is a woman 
bred in a tradition dominated by indus- 
trial and mechanical controls, but her 
submission is inevitable when she finds 


herself in a strange world of masculine 
domination, symbolized by the Indian 
drum and the dance as expressions of 
that ancient, instinctive life which civili- 
zation has almost destroyed. The Plumed 
Serpent, a tremendous fable of sexual, 
political, and religious rebirth, is a stir- 
ting and disturbing book, a great, even 
theugh imperfect, work of the creative 
imagination. 


The Story: 

Kate Leslie was the widow of an Irish 
patriot. Restless after her husband's 
death, she had gone to Mexico with 
Owen Rhys, her American cousin. But 
Mexico oppressed her. Dark and secre- 
tive, the arid land weighed upon her 
spirit like a sense of doom. She saw it 
as a country of poverty, brutality, and 
bloodshed. 

Owen and one of his friends took her 
to a bullfight. It was a distressing experi- 
ence, for to her that ritual of death was 
like modern Mexico, vulgar and cruel, 
without mystery or passion. At last, un- 
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able to endure the spectacle and the reek 
of warm blood, she announced that she 
was returming alone to the hotel. A down- 
pour of rain began as she was leaving the 
arena and she was forced to wait in the 
exit tunnel with a crowd whose speech 
and gestures filled her with alarm. She 
was rescued from her predicament by a 
small, authoritative man in uniform who 
introduced himself as General Cipriano 
Viedma. A full-blooded Indian, he was 
impassive and withdrawn, yet vitally 
alert. While they talked, waiting for the 
automobile he had summoned to take 
Kate to her hotel, she felt unaccountably 
drawn to him. 

The next day Mrs. Norris, widow of a 
former English ambassador, invited Kate 
and Owen to her house for tea. The gen- 
eral and his friend, Don Ramén Car- 
rasco, were among the guests. Don Ra- 
mon was a landowner and a distinguished 
scholar. There were reports of a strange 
happening near his estate at Sayula. A 
tad man was supposed to have risen 
from the Lake of Sayula and told the 
villagers that Quetzalcoatl and the old 
gods of Mexico were soon to return to 
earth. Don Ramén had promised an in- 
vestigation. The story appealed to Kate’s 
Celtic imagination; she wanted to go to 
Sayula mn see the lake from which the 
Aztec gods were to be reborn. 

Kate and Owen dined with Ramén be- 
fore his return to Sayula. The g-ests 
talked about Mexican politics and the 
happening at the lake. One impassioned 
young man declared that only a great 
miracle, like the return of Quetzalcoatl, 
could save Mexico. Cipriano seldom 
spoke but sat, his eyes black and un- 
fathomable, looking from Kate to his 
host. After dinner he and Kate walked 
in the garden. In the darkness she felt 
that he was a man of strange, almost 
primitive potency and impulses. 

When Owen returned to the United 
States, Kate decided to go to Sayula for 
a time. There she found an old Spanish 
house that pleased her. With the house 


went a servant, Juana, and her two sons 


and two daughters. Liking the house and 
its surroundings, Kate rented it for an 
indefinite stay. . 

The people of Sayula were restless, 
filled with a spirit Kate had not seen 
elsewhere in Mexico. One night she 
heard drums beating in the village plaza. 
Men naked to the waist were distributing 
leaflets printed with a hymn to Quetzal- 
coatl. Later the peons began to dance 
to the savage, insistent rhythms of the 
drums. In the torchlight the dance 
looked like a ritual out of old, almost 
forgotten times, a ritual men remem- 
bered in their blood rather than in their 
minds. Some said that Don Ramén was 
behind the new cult of Quetzalcoatl that 
Was springing up. 

Several weeks after Kate arrived in 
Sayula, Don Ramén and his wife, Dofia 
Carlota, came to call. Dofia Carlota was 
devoutly pious and eager to be friendly. 
When Kate visited Jamiltepec, Don Ra- 
mén’s hacienda, she found soldiers guard- 
ing the gates. A drum was beating in the 
patio. Dofia Carlota, hating the sound, 
told Kate that she was afraid because 
her husband was involved in the business 
of Quetzalcoatl. He wished to become 
a god, she confided, the reincarnation of 
the Plumed Serpent that the Aztecs had 
worshipped. Cipriano arrived at the ha- 
cienda for supper. That night there was 
a dance in the patio. Don Ramén prom- 
ised that the reborn gods would bring 
new life to the country. The rains be- 
gan, ending the hot, dry season. 

Dofia Carlota, refusing to witness her 
husband’s heresies, as she called them, 
returned to Mexico City. Meanwhile the 
work of the Men of Quetzalcoatl con- 
tinued. During one of his visits Cipriano 
asked Kate to marry him, but she put 
him off. Don Ramén continued to write 
and publish his hymns to Quetzalcoatl. 
Cipriano’s soldiers distributed them. After 
he had been denounced by the clergy 
Don Ramén had the holy images re- 
moved from the church at Sayula and 
burned. 


One day a group of his political and 
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teligious enemies, disguised as bandits, 
attacked Jamiltepec and tried to assassi- 
nate Don Ramén. Kate, who happened 
to be at the hacienda when the raiders 
appeared, killed one of the attackers and 
saved Don Ramén’s life after he had 
been seriously wounded. Afterward she 
stayed much to herself, afraid of her 
own disturbed emotions. But she was 
being drawn slowly toward the dark, 
powerful forces of primitive awareness 
and power that she found in Don Ra- 
mén and Cipriano. The general now 
believed himself the living Hluitzilo- 
pochtli, god of war. Fascinated and re- 
pelled, Kate yielded at last to his mascu- 
line dominance. Don Ramon married 
them with pagan rites and she became 
Malintzi, bride of the red-knifed god of 
battles. 

When Don Ramén reopened the 
church, which he had converted into a 
sanctuary of the old Aztec gods, Dofia 
Carlota appeared to protest against his 
blasphemy. Overcome: by hysteria and 
fear of his implacable will, she suffered 
a stroke and died a short time later. 
Meanwhile Cipriano had been spreading 
the new doctrines among his soldiers. On 
an appointed night he was declared the 
living Huitzilopochtli, god of the knife, 
and in the rites of his assumption he 
sacrificed three of the prisoners captured 
after the attack on Don Ramén some 


weeks before. 

Don Ramén married again. His bride 
was Teresa, daughter of a dead land- 
owner of Jalisco. Watching Teresa’s pas- 
sive, female submission to her husband, 
Kate began to fear the dark potency, the 
upsurge of blood with which Don Ra- 
mon and Cipriano were arousing all Mex- 
ico. Men wearing the white and blue 
serapes of Quetzalcoatl and the red and 
black serapes of Hluitzilopochtli were 
seen everywhere. When the Church ex- 
communicated the leaders, revolt broke 
out. The President of Mexico declared 
the Church outlawed, and the faith of 
Quetzalcoat]l became the official religion 
of the republic. Kate viewed these hap- 
penings with a sense of horror. Because 
the pride and strength of the old gods 
seemed to menace her spirit and her 
womanhood, she decided to return to 
Ireland. 

But in the end she could not go. Cipri- 
ano with his black, impassive eyes and 
dark maleness was stronger than her Eu- 
ropean sensibility and her woman’s will. 
Afraid of his violence but awed by the 
strength of a spirit stronger than her 
own, she felt wanted but not needed. 
The need, she realized, was her own, not 
Cipriano’s. He had revealed to her the 
deep, dark, hot life of the senses and 
the blood, and she was trapped in his 
primitive world. She could never escape. 


PLUTUS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Aristophanes (c. 448-385 B.C.) 
Type of plot: Satiric comedy 

Time of plot: Fifth century B.C. 
Locale: Athens 

First presented: 388 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


Curemytus, a poor, but honest farmer 


Canio, his servant 
Biepswemus, his friend 


Pxiurus, the god of wealth 


Critique: 

Plutus is a dramatized moral fable 
marked by a debate on the advantages of 
poverty against the advantages of wealth, 


by delightfully irreverent humanizing of 
gods, and by pungent satire on ill-gotten 
wealth and ingratitude. The utter non- 
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sense which takes place in the ame 
of Asclepius is a high point in the comedy. 


The Story: 

Chremylus, a Greek farmer, went to 
the temple of Apollo in Athens. There 
he asked the oracle how his son might 
attain affluence without having to resort 
to knavery. The oracle directed him to 
follow the first man he encountered on 
his emerging from the temple and to take 
the stranger home with him. 

The first man Chremylus saw was a 
blind beggar, whom he followed impa- 
tiently. At first the beggar refused to 
reveal his identity to Chremylus, but when 
Cario, Chremylus’ servant, threatened to 
push the blind man over a cliff, he fear- 
fully revealed that he was Plutus, the god 
of riches, blinded by Zeus when he told 
the god that he would favor only good 
men. Zeus did not want Plutus to dis- 
criminate among men. The unhappy 
Plutus declared to Chremylus that had he 
his sight back again he would favor only 
the good and shun the wicked. 

When Chremylus offered to restore his 
sight to him, Plutus expressed fear of 
the wrath of Zeus. But Chremylus de- 
clared that if Plutus had his sight back, 
even for a moment, Zeus would be super- 
seded, because the dispensation of all 
wealth, upon which Zeus was dependent 
for his authority, would be in the power 
of Plutus, even money paid for sacrifices 
offered up to Zeus. Indeed, it would then 
be Plutus, according to Chremylus, not 
Zeus, who would be all things to all men. 
Plutus was delighted to hear these words. 

Chremylus, after sending Cario to sum- 
mon the neighboring farmers, ushered 
Plutus into his house. When Cario told 
the farmers that Plutus was at Chremylus’ 
house and that he would lift them out of 
their poverty, they were delitious with 
joy. Chremylus, welcoming them, noticed 
that his friend Blepsidemus was skeptical 
of Cario’s report; he suspected that 
Chremylus had stolen a treasure. Chremy- 
lus declared that Plutus was truly in his 
house and that all good and deserving 


people would soon be rich. Even Blep- 
sidemus was convinced, and he agreed 
that it was essential to restore to Plutus 
his eyesight. 

As Chremylus <a to take Plutus 
to the Temple of Asclepius, there to have 
his sight restored, the goddess of pouage 
a hideous old woman, appeared and ob- 
jected to the prospect of being cast out 
of Chremylus’ house after having lived 
with him for many years. Blepsidemus 
and Chremylus were terrified at the sight 
of her. But Chremylus quickly regained 
his composure and engaged the goddess 
in a debate over which deity, the god of 
riches or of poverty, was more beneficial 
to mankind. Chremylus declared that with 
Plutus once again able to see, those who 
deserved it would receive money. Thus 
society would be benefited. The goddess 
of poverty answered that progress would 
come to a halt because Plutus would 
distribute money equally. The pair then 
argued the difference Meme beggary 
and poverty; the goddess maintained that 
men who entertained her were brave, 
alert, and strong, while those who enter- 
tained Plutus were soft, fat, and cowardly. 
She declared that men were virtuous 
when she was their guest, but were cor- 
rupted when Plutus was their guest. 
Chremylus was not convinced by her argu- 
ments. 

The goddess, having been defeated, 
departed in sorrow and anger. Chremylus 
now took Plutus to the temple of Ascle- 
pius, the god of healing. He observed 
every detail of the ritual and laid Plutus 
on a couch. A priest told them to sleep. 
Plutus’ eyes were wiped with a cloth; 
then a purple mantle was placed over his 
head. At a signal from Asclepius, two 
serpents came forth from the sanctuary 
and slithered under the mantle. In a 
short time, Plutus, his sight restored, arose 
from the couch. 

Now, those people who had got their 
wealth by unfair means looked with fear 
upon Plutus, but the poor rejoiced at their 
new Good fortune. Plutus was happy; he 
vowed to correct all of the eh he 
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had made when he was blind. Chremylus 
was rewarded with great wealth for his 
service to the god. 

While Plutus was a guest in the house 
of Chremylus, a just man came to petition 
the god. He had helped his friends when 
they were in need, ie they had not re- 
sponded in kind when he himself had 
become indigent. The man _ became 
wealthy again through the power of 
Plutus. He offered an old cloak and a 
oe pair of sandals as tribute to the 
god. 

Soon afterward an informer came to 
the house and complained that he had 
been ruined by the change wrought in 
Plutus. Cario stripped the informer of 
his fine coat and bedecked him in the 
just man’s threadbare cloak. 

An old woman, presuming to be a 
young one, came to see the god. She was 
distressed because her young lover, who 
had flattered her in order to get money 
from her, had deserted her now that Plutus 


had made him independent. The youth 
appeared with a wreath to give to Plutus 
in appreciation. 

Hermes, the messenger of the gods, 
appeared and reported that Zeus and the 
other gods were furious because men no 
longer made oblations to them. He de- 
clared that he himself was actually starv- 
ing since there were no more offerings in 
the form of cakes or figs or honey, and 
he urged Cario to succor him. Cario con- 
descended to retain Hermes to preside 
at the games which Plutus surely would 
sponsor. 

A priest of Zeus came and complained 
of hunger; when everyone was rich, there 
were no more offerings to the gods. 
Chremylus, calling attention to the fact 
that Plutus had now taken the place of 
Zeus in human fortunes, hinted that the 
priest of Zeus would do well to become 
the priest of Plutus. Zeus having been 
deposed, Plutus was installed as the su- 
preme god. 


POOR PEOPLE 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevski (1821-1881) 


Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 

Time of plot: First half of nineteenth century 
Locale: St. Petersburg, Russia 

First published: 1846 


Principal characters: 


Makar DievusHEIN, a destitute government clerk 
Bareara Dosrosetova, his frien 


PoxrovskI, a young tutor 


Tur Exper Poxrovsxt, the tutor’s father 
Bwixov, a wealthy landowner 


Critique: 

Poor People, Dostoevski’s first pub- 
lished work, appeared serially in 1846 in 
a literary periodical, Recueil de Saint 
Petersbourg. In this work, Dostoevski 
established a theme, the miseries of 
Russia’s downtrodden masses, from which 
he never wandered far during his literary 
career. In Poor People, however, one can 
detect a sly humor that never appeared 
again in his work. Indeed, the already 
somewhat morbid and sick artist could 


hardly have seen anything but black 
despair in life after his sojourn in Siberia, 
where he was sent in 1849 for revolu- 
tionary political activities. Dostoevski’s 
ruthless and unexpected manipulation of 
his characters’ motives and personalities 
is foreshadowed in Makar’s farewell letter 
to Barbara, in which Dostoevski has 
Makar admit that he had not been entirely 
sincere in his friendship with her. 
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The Story: 

Makar Dievushkin, an impoverished 
government clerk, lived in an alcove in 
a rooming-house kitchen. Even though 
his accommodations were unpleasant, he 
consoled himself that he could see from 
his window the windows of Barbara 
Dobroselova, an unhappy young woman 
whom he supported in her shabby rooms 
across the street. Makar and Barbara cor- 
responded; occasionally they walked to- 
gether when Barbara felt well. Makar, 
poor but honorable, maintained the grav- 
est dignity in his relationship and in his 
correspondence with Barbara. In their 
poverty and loneliness, each had warm 
sympathy and understanding for the 
other. 

Among the boarders was a public rela- 
tions man of literary pretentions, whose 
style Makar greatly admired. He was also 
interested in a former government clerk, 
Goshkov, and his family of four. Goshkov 
had lost his job through a legal suit; he 
was deeply in debt to the homely, shrew- 
ish landlady. 

Across the street, Barbara’s cousin 
Sasha appeared for the purpose of resolv- 
ing a difference which had long existed 
between the cousins. Sasha questioned 
Barbara’s acceptance of Makar’s bounty. 

Meanwhile Makar sent gifts to Barbara 
and became poorer with each passing day. 
He pawned his uniform and, in his pov- 
erty, became the butt of jokes. Barbara, 
protesting somewhat weakly his sacritices 
for her, sent him, in return, her life’s 
story, which she had written. 

Barbara was the daughter of the stew- 
ard of a prince in the province of Tula. 
Her family moved to St. Petersburg when 
she was twelve. She did not like the city 
and she detested the boarding school she 
attended. When Barbara was fourteen, 
her father died, debt-ridden. Her mother 
was consumptive. Creditors took all their 
possessions, and Barbara and her mother 
moved to the house of a distant relative, 
Anna Thedorovna, whose source of in- 
come was a mystery to them. There 
Barbara, with her cousin Sasha, an 


orphan, was tutored by a sick Eowas 
student, Pokrovski, who was intelligent 
but irritable. The young girls teased 
Pokrovski remorselessly. Barbara, how- 
ever, soon regretted her behavior and 
vowed to redeem herself in his eyes. 

Pokrovski was visited from time to time 
by his father, a wizened, obsequious little 
man who worshiped his son. Because 
the old man was inquisitive and talkative, 
Pokrovski had limited the number of his 
visits to two a week. Old Pokrovski would 
do anything for his son. 

Barbara outgrew the tutoring, but she 
still had not redeemed herself with 
Pokrovski. Bent upon wide reading, she 
sneaked into his room and accidentall 
upset his bookshelf. Pokrovski mone 
and while the pair were replacing the 
books they realized that they were in love. 

As Pokrovski’s birthday approached, 
Barbara joined forces with the elder 
Pokrovski to buy the young tutor the 
works of Pushkin; they would give the 
set to him together. At the birthday party 
Barbara magnanimously let the doting old 
father give the books to his son. Pokrovski 
died soon afterward. Grief apparently 
weakened the old man’s mind. He took 
his son’s books and, following the funeral 
procession on foot, dropped a pathetic 
trail of books in the mud of the streets 
leading to the cemetery. Barbara had 
stopped writing her life story at the point 
where her mother was dying of tubercu- 
losis. 

The friendship between Makar and 
Barbara continued. Barbara became con- 
cerned with Makar’s indulgences, which 
he could not afford, in her behalf; she 
urged him to get himself a decent uniform. 

At the rooming house Makar, utterly 
destitute, felt deep pity for Goshkov in 
his poverty. He sent Barbara a volume of 
the writings of the public relations man; 
Barbara declared the book was trash. 
When the possibility of her becoming a 
governess in a wealthy household pre- 
sented itself to Barbara, Makar, in spite 


of his own poverty, proudly told her that 
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he could continue to care for her. 

Hearing that Barbara had been insulted 
by an importunate suitor, Makar got 
drunk and was brought home by the po- 
lice. In desperation he borrowed money 
everywhere, even from Barbara. His pen- 
ury seemed to affect his mind. Mean- 
while the friendship between the two had 
become the source of laughter to the other 
boarders. Makar even suspected the pub- 
lic relations man of maliciously gossiping 
in civil service circles about his having 
been brought home by the police. He 
feared for his reputation, all that he had 
left. Barbara invited him to come live with 
her and her cook, Thedora; she urged 
him to stop borrowing and to stop copying 
the public relations man’s style in his 
letters. 

A lecherous old man, sent by Anna 
Thedorovna, called on Barbara. After Bar- 
bara and Thedora got rid of him, Barbara, 
in alarm, told Makar that she would have 
to move immediately. Lack of money, 
however, prevented her removal. Because 
he could offer no security, Makar was 
refused a loan by a rich usurer. Every- 
thing went wrong; Makar’s position at the 
rooming house became impossible. Bar- 
bara burned her hand and could not sew 
for a living. She sent Makar money, 
which he spent on drink. But even in his 
abject condition Makar gave coins to 
Goshkov that he might feed his family. 

Makar made a mistake in his official 
work and was ordered before his superior, 
who was so affected at the sight of Makar’s 
wretched person that he gave the poor 


THE POT 
Type of work: Drama 


clerk one hundred roubles and took his 
hand. These gestures saved Makar physi- 
cally and morally. He regained his self- 
respect and faced life with a new vigor. 
All ‘went well at the office and at the 
rooming house. 

Bwikov, a wealthy landowner who had 
once courted Barbara and had deserted 
her in her misfortune, came to St. Peters- 
burg and offered her money, which she 
refused. 

Goshkov, meanwhile, was officially ab- 
solved of guilt in a case involving mis- 
appropriation of funds and was awarded 
substantial damages. Moved deeply by his 
freedom and solvency, the man broke in 
mind and body and died of shock. 

Bwikov returned to Barbara and offered 
marriage to atone for his desertion. He 
planned to take her to his country estate 
for her health. After much debate Bar- 
bara and Makar agreed that she must 
marry Bwikov. Makar could not help re- 
marking, however, that Bwikovy would 
probably be happier married to a certain 
merchant’s daughter in Moscow. 

Barbara, preparing excitedly for a mag- 
nificent resis employed Makar to run 
countless petty errands for her. Makar 
planned to move into Barbara’s rooms and 
to retain Thedora as his cook. It saddened 
him to think of Barbara’s leaving him, of 
her going to the steppes to become the 
lady of a great estate. In a last letter he 
implored her to stay but admitted that 
his passionate turns of phrase were to 
some extent only a literary exercise. 


OF GOLD 


Author: Titus Maccius Plautus (c. 254-184 B.C.) 


Type of plot: Comed 
Time Ae! soe century B.C, 
Locale: Athens 
First presented: c. 195 B.C. 
Principal characters: 
Eucrio, a miser 


Mecaporus, Euclio’s rich neighbor, who wished to marry Euclio’s daughter 
Eunomia, Megadorus’ sister 

Lyconwes, Eunomia’s son, in love with Euclio’s daughter 

SraPHyLaA, a slave belonging to Euclio 
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Critique: 

Although the miser is unusual in 
Roman comedy, Plautus was not the first 
dramatist to use such a character, and he 
had as his models the older Greek drama- 
tists who had made use of various kinds 
of misers in their plays. Menander, for 
instance, wrote three or possibly four plays 
which might have been Plautus’ source or 
inspiration for his The Pot of Gold. Dat- 
ing the Plautine play is difficult. Internal 
evidence indicates that the violation of 
Euclio’s daughter occurred in August and 
that the play was produced for the Mega- 
lensian games, which were first held in 
194 B.C. Like most Plautine comedies, 
this play had considerable influence on 
European drama. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, versions by Ben Jonson, Moliére, 
Thomas Shadwell, and Hooft appeared. 
Fielding’s The Miser, written in the eight- 
eenth century, also was based in part on 
this Plautine comedy. 


The Story: 


The grandfather of Euclio, an Athenian 
miser, had entrusted a pot of gold to his 
household deity after burying the pot 
within the hearth. The god, angered in 
turn at the grandfather, the father, and 
Euclio himself, had kept the secret of the 
treasure from all, until finally the daughter 
of Euclio had endeared herself to the god. 
In an effort to help the girl, the deity 
then showed Euclio where the gold was 
hidden, so that the miser, by using the 
money as a dower, might marry his 
daughter to Lyconides, the young man 
who had seduced her. 

Euclio, miserly and distrustful by na- 
ture, was thrown into a feverish excitement 
by the discovery of the gold. He feared 
that someone would learn of its existence 
and either steal or gull it from him. After 
carefully hiding the gold in his house once 
more, he was afraid that even his old fe- 
male slave, Staphyla, might learn of its 
whereabouts. Staphyla, in her turn, was 
worried by her master’s strange behavior 
and by the fact that her young mistress 
was pregnant. 


Meanwhile Megadorus, a wealthy 
neighbor and uncle of Lyconides, planned 
to marry Euclio’s daughter, and he en- 
listed the aid of his sister Eunomia in his 
suit. Megadorus said that he was so 
pleased with the girl’s character that he 
would marry her, contrary to the Athenian 
custom, without a dowry. 

Seeing Euclio in the street, Megadorus 
went out to ask the old miser for his 
daughter’s hand. Euclio, distrustful be- 
cause of his new-found gold, thought 
Megadorus was actually plotting to take 
the gold from him. But Megadorus as- 
sured him that all he wanted was to marry 
the girl, with or without a dowry; he 
even offered to pay the expenses of the 
wedding. Upon these terms Euclio agreed 
to marry his daughter to Megadorus. After 
Megadonus left, however, Euclio could not 
convince himself that the prospective 
bridegroom was not after the pot of gold. 

Euclio informed Staphyla of the pro- 
posed marriage, which was to take vite 
the same day. Staphyla, knowing that 
when Euclio’s daughter was married she 
could not conceal her pregnancy, immedi- 
ately began to wory about her mistress. 
Staphyla had little time to worry, how- 
ever, for very shortly a caterer, bringing 
cooks, entertainers, and food, arrived at 
Euclio’s house to prepare the wedding 
feast. The caterer had been hired by 
Megadorus, as he had promised. 

Returning from the market place with 
some incense and flowers to place on the 
altar of his household god, Euclio was 
horrified to see all the strangers bustling 
about his house, for he immediately 
thought they were seeking his pot of gold 
and would steal it from him. Euclio first 
drove all the caterer’s people from the 
house in a fury and then removed his pot 
of gold from its hiding place. After he 
had removed it from the house he told 
them to return to their work. 

Euclio decided to take the gold and 
hide it in the nearby temple of Faith. 
On the way he met Megadorus, who 
asked Euclio to join him in drinking a 
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bottle or two cf wine. Euclio refused, 
suspecting that Megadorus wanted to get 
him drunk and then steal the pot of gold. 
Going on to the temple of Faith, Euclio 
hid the money. Although he did not know 
it, a slave belonging to Lyconides, the 
young man who had violated Euclio’s 
daughter, observed where the money was 
placed. The slave took the money from its 
hiding place, but Euclio, rushing back to 
see if it was still safe, prevented the theft. 

In an effort to find a safe hiding place 
for his gold, Euclio took it to the grove 
of Silvanus. The slave, anxious to please 
his master and repay Euclio for a beating, 
watched where Euclio hid the gold in the 
grove. 

In the meantime, Lyconides, having 
learned of Megadorus’ plans to marry 
Euclio’s daughter, went to Eunomia, his 
mother, and told her that he himself 
wanted to marry the girl. Pressed by Eu- 
nomia for his reasons, Lyconides revealed 
that he had violated the girl while he 
was drunk and wished to make amends 
by marrying her. Even as they spoke, the 
excitement in Euclio’s house among the 
women told Eunomia and Lyconides that 
the baby had been born to Euclio’s daugh- 
ter. Eunomia then agreed to help her son 
marry the girl. 

Lyconides went to Euclio to tell of his 
guilt in violating the misers daughter. 
He found Euclio greatly upset, for the 
miser had just discovered the theft of his 
gold from Silvanus’ grove. Lyconides be- 


lieved that Euclio was angry with him 
because he had fathered the daughter’s 
child. Euclio, on the other hand, thought 
that the crime to which Lyconides was 
confessing was the theft of the gold. 
Finally the young man convinced Euclio 
that he had not stolen the miser’s gold. 
He then told Euclio about his violation 
of the girl and the birth of the child. 
Megadorus, in the meantime, had re- 
nounced the girl. Euclio, who had looked 
forward to the marriage of his daughter 
and the rich Megadorus, felt that he was 
utterly betrayed by the world. 

After Euclio and Lyconides parted, the 
slave appeared and told Lyconides about 
the pot of gold he had stolen. Lyconides 
insisted that the slave bring the gold to 
him. After a lengthy argument the slave 
reluctantly obeyed; he hated to think that 
the gold would be returned to miserly 
Euclio. 

When the slave brought the gold to 
Lyconides, the young man went to the 
house of Euclio and returned the treasure. 
The miser, glad to have the pot of gold 
once more in his hands, was so happy 
that he readily agreed to a marriage be- 
tween his daughter and Lyconides, in 
spite of the fact that Lyconides had vio- 
lated the girl and caused her to bear 
a child out of wedlock. 

Strangely enough, after the wedding 
Euclio had a change of heart and gave the 
entire pot of gold to the newly wedded 
couple. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Graham Greene (1904- ) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: The 1930's 

Locale: Mexico 

First published: 1940 


Principal characters: 


FatHer Montez, a fugitive priest 
Marcia, the mother of his child 
Faruer José, a renegade pres: 


A Lieurenant oF PoLicge 


A Poor Mest1zo 
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Critique: 

This novel reflects the author's interest 
in Mexico and his experience as a resi- 
dent of that country. It is not surprising 
that he should write a sympathetic novel 
about the persecution of priests in Mex- 
ico, since Greene himself is a convert 
and his serious novels are in keeping 
with Catholic idiom and doctrine. In 
this book he deals, as usual, with the 
psychology of the individual. The Power 
and the Glory was published in the 
United States in 1940 under the title 
The Labyrinthine Ways. It proved un- 
popular. A new edition, with the original 
title restored, has increased the body of 
readers familiar with the novel. In par- 
ticular, Greene is a master of suspense. 


The Story: 

In a particular Mexican state the 
Church had been outlawed and the 
priests driven underground by the threat 
of being shot. After several months, word 
went out from the governor's office that 
there was still one priest, Father Mon- 
tez, who was moving from village to vil- 
lage carrying on the work of the Church 
by administering the sacraments and say- 
ing masses. A young lieutenant of police, 
an ardent revolutionist and an anti-cleri- 
cal, persuaded his chief to let him search 
for the priest who, as the authorities saw 
it, was guilty of treason. 

Two photographs were pasted up to- 
gether in the police station. One was the 
picture of an American bank robber who 
had killed several police officers in Texas; 
the other was that of the priest. No one 
noticed the irony, least of all the young 
lieutenant, who was far more interested 
in arresting the clergyman. While the 
officer was receiving permission to make 
a search for Father Montez, the priest 
was already in the village, having come 
there in order to get aboard a boat that 
would take him to the city of Vera Cruz 
and safety. 


Before Father Montez could board the 
boat word came to him that an Indian 
woman was dying several miles inland. 
True to his calling, the priest mounted 
a mule and set out to administer the last 
rites to the dying woman, even though 
he realized that he might not find an- 
other ship to carry him to safety. There 
was one other priest in the vicinity, Fa- 
ther José. But Father José had been cow- 
ardly enough to renounce the Church, 
even to the point of taking a wife, a 
shrewish old woman. The authorities 
paid no attention to him at all, for they 
felt, and rightly so, that the priest who 
had renounced his vows was a detriment 
and a shame to the Church. 

After completing his mission, Father 
Montez came back to the coast, where 
he spent the night in a banana ware- 
house. The English manager on the plan- 
tation allowed him to hide there. 

The following day, hoping to find ref- 
uge from the police and from the revo- 
lutionary party of Red Shirts, he set out 
on muleback for the interior. As he trav- 
eled, he thought of his own past and of 
himself as a poor example of the priest- 
hood. For Father Montez was a whiskey 
priest, a cleric who would do almost any- 
thing for a drink of spirits. In addition, 
he had in a moment of weakness fathered 
a child by a woman in an inland village. 
Thinking himself a weak man and a 
poor priest, he was still determined to 
carry on the work of the Church as long 
as he could, not because he wanted to be 
a martyr but because he knew nothing 
else to do. 

After twelve hours of travel he reached 
the village where his one-time mistress 
and his child lived. The woman took him 
in overnight, and the following morning 
he said a mass for the villagers. Before he 
could escape the police entered the vil- 
lage. Marcfa claimed him as her husband, 
and his child, a little grown girl of seven, 
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named him as her father. In that manner, 
because of his earlier sins, he escaped. 
Meanwhile the police had decided on a 
new tactic in uncovering the fugitive. As 
they passed through each village they 
took a hostage. When a certain length of 
time had passed without the apprehen- 
sion of Father Montez, a hostage was 
shot. In that manner the lieutenant of 
police in charge of the hunt hoped to 
persuade the people to betray their priest. 

After the police had left the village 
without discovering him, Father Montez 
mounted his mule and went on his way. 
He traveled northward in an effort to es- 
cape the police and, if possible, to make 
his way temporarily into another state. 

Some hours after leaving the village, 
Father Montez met with a mestizo who 
fell in with him. Before long the half- 
breed discovered that Father Montez was 
the priest for whom the police were 
searching. He promised that he, a good 
Catholic, would not betray the secret, 
but Father Montez was afraid that the 
promised reward of seven hundred pesos 
would be too much of a temptation for 
the poor man. 

When they reached a town, however, 
it was Father Montez’ own weakness 
which put him into the hands of the 
police. He had to have some liquor, the 
sale of which was against the law. He 
managed to buy some illegally, but his 
possession of the contraband was discoy- 
ered by one of the revolutionary Red 
Shirts, who raised a cry after him. 
Tracked down by a posse, the priest was 
caught and placed in jail. Fortunately, 
he was not recognized by the police, but 
since he had no money he was kept in 
jail to work out the fine. 

The lieutenant of police who was 
searching feverishly for him unexpected- 
ly did Father Montez a good turn. See- 
ing the ragged old man working about 
the jail, the lieutenant stopped to talk 
with him. The priest claimed to be a 
vagrant who had no home of his own. 


The lieutenant, feeling sorry for the old 
fellow, released him and gave him a 
present of five pesos. Leaving town, Fa- 
ther. Montez started out across the coun- 
try to find a place of temporary safety. 
After traveling for some time, he met an 
Indian woman who could speak only a 
few words of Spanish. She managed to 
make him understand that something was 
wrong with her child. He went with her 
and found that the baby had been shot; 
his immediate guess was that the Ameri- 
can bandit had done the deed. 

After performing rites over the child, 
Father Montez continued his flight. He 
eventually made his way into the next 
state, where he was given sanctuary by 
a German plantation owner. After rest- 
ing a few days, he planned to go to a 
city and there present his problems to his 
bishop. Before he could leave, however, 
he was found by the mestizo, who said 
that the American bandit, a Catholic, 
was dying and needed the priest. Father 
Montez answered the call, even though 
he was sure he was being led into a trap. 
The bandit was really dying, but he lay 
in the state from which Father Montez 
had just escaped. With him was a party 
of police, waiting for the priest’s appear- 
ance in order to arrest him. 

Immediately after the bandit’s death 
the police closed in and Father Montez 
was captured. Taken back to the capital 
of the state and tried for treason, he was 
found guilty and sentenced to be shot. 
The lieutenant of police, who felt sorry 
in a way for the old priest, tried to per- 
suade the renegade Father José to hear 
Father Montez’ last confession, but Fa- 
ther José, who feared the authorities, re- 
fused. Father Montez was led out and 
shot without the benefit of the Church’s 
grace. Yet the lieutenant of police had 
not succeeded in removing the Church’s 
influence; in the evening of the day on 
which Father Montez died another priest 
made his way, in secret, into the town 


where the execution had taken place. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens, 1835-1910) 


Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1882 


Principal characters: 


Tom Canty, a London street beggar 


Joun Canry, his father 


Epwarp, Prince of Wales 


Mixes Henpon, a disinherited knight 


Hucu Henpon, his brother 


Huco, a thief 


Critique: 

In many ways, The Prince and the 
Pauper is a companion piece to A Con- 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 
Both are historical satires; both deplore 
the lack of democracy and cleanliness of 
early England; both scrutinize the past 
from a viewpoint of modern morality. 
Lastly, both exhibit humor derived from 
ludicrous situations. In its compactness 
and relative brevity The Prince and the 
Pauper is in some ways superior to A 
Connecticut Yankee. But the denoue- 
ment of the novel is disappointing, It is 
as if the fantasy got away from the author 
and overwhelmed him. The outstanding 
quality of this novel is the beloved sim- 
plicity of the prince himself, his un- 
swerving tenacity to his royal trainin 
throughout all his difficulties, and his ool 
act of clemency. 


The Story: 

On the same day, in London, Tom 
Canty and the Prince of Wales were born, 
the first unwanted and the second Jon 
awaited. While the prince, Edward Tudor, 
lay robed in silks, Tom Canty wallowed 
in the filth of Offal Court. 

Tom’s father forced him to beg during 
the day and he beat the boy at night; 
but Tom had private dreams of his own. 
Pretending that he was a prince, he gath- 
ered his ragtaggle court of street urchins 
around him. One day, hoping to see 
Prince Edward of England, he invaded 


the royal precincts, but when he tried 
to approach the prince he was cuffed by 
a guard and ordered away. Edward, wit- 
nessing the incident, protected Tom and 
took the young beggar into the palace. 
There, in the privacy of Edward’s cham- 
ber, Tom confessed his longing to be a 
prince. When the two boys exchanged 
garments they discovered that they were 
identical in appearance. Unrecognized as 
the real prince and mistaken for the beg- 
gar boy, Edward was promptly thrown 
into the streets of London, where he 
wandered helplessly, mocked by people 
whom he approached with pleas that they 
pay homage to him as their rightful 
prince. 

Meanwhile, in the palace, it was 
thought that the prince had gone mad 
because he could recall none of the royal 
matters which he was supposed to know. 
King Henry issued an edict that no one 
should discuss the royal lapse of memory, 
and the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
mercifully tried to aid their supposed 
brother, who by that time was too fright- 
ened to confess that he was Tom Canty, 
a beggar dressed in the prince’s clothing. 

King Henry VIII, sick in bed, had given 
the Great Seal of the kingdom to Prince 
Edward for safekeeping. When Henry 
demanded the return of his seal, Tom re- 
ported that he did not know where it was. 

While the Prince of Wales, a homeless 
waif, wandered the streets under the 
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crowd’s mocking raillery, King Henry 
died. Edward was found by John Canty, 
Tom’s father, and brought to Offal Court; 
but during the wild celebration of Tom’s 
ascension to the throne Edward escaped 
from John Canty. Again tormented by 
skeptical crowds who laughed at his pro- 
tests that he was now King of England, 
Edward was rescued by Miles Hendon, 
the disinherited son of a baronet. Think- 
ing Edward was mad, Miles pitied the 
little waif and pretended to pay him the 
homage due to a monarch. 

Miles had loved a girl named Edith, 
who was coveted by Miles’ brother Hugh. 
By trickery, Hugh had gained his father’s 
confidence and Miles was turned away 
from home. Edward declared that Miles 
had suffered unjustly and promised the 
adventurer any boon he might ask. Re- 
calling the story of De Courcy, who, given 
a similar opportunity by King John, re- 
quested that he and all his nice te 
might be permitted to wear hats in the 
presence of the King of England, Miles 
wisely asked that he be permitted to sit 
down in Edward’s presence, for the youn 
king had been ordering Miles about like 
any other personal servant. 

In the role of King of England, Tom 
was slowly learning to conduct himself 
royally. Regarded by his attendants as 
mad, he was able to display his lack of 
training, and his failure to recall events 
familiar to Edward, with no calamitous. 
results. At the same time his gradual im- 
provement offered hope that his derange- 
ment was only temporary. 

John Canty lured Edward away from 
Miles’ protection and took the boy to 
Southwark, there to join a pack of thieves. 
Still vainly declaring himself king, Ed- 
ward was again the center of ridicule. 
One of the thieves, Hugo, undertook to 
teach Edward the tricks of his trade. 
Making his escape, Edward wandered to 
a farmhouse where a kind woman, pitying 
the poor, insane beggar boy who declared 
himself King of England, fed him. Ed- 
ward wandered on to the hut of a hermit 
who accepted naively Edward’s claim to 
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royalty. In turn, the hermit revealed to 
Edward that he was an archangel; the 
hermit was really mad. While Edward 
slept, the hermit brooded over the wrongs 
done him by King Henry. Believing Ed- 
ward really to be the king, and planning 
to murder him, the hermit managed to tie 
up the boy while he slept. John Canty 
and Hugo, following the trail of the es- 
caped waif, rescued him and forced him 
to rejoin the band of rogues. Again he 
was compelled to aid Hugo in-his dis- 
honest trade. At last Miles found the boy 
and saved him. 

Miles was on his way back to Hendon 
Hall to claim his heritage and Edith for 
a wife. Arriving at their destination, they 
learned that Miles’ father was dead and 
Hugh, married to Edith, was master of 
Hendon Hall. Only five of the old serv- 
ants were still living, and all of them, in 
addition to Hugh and Edith, pretended 
not to recognize Miles. Denounced as a 
pretender, Miles was sentenced to the 
stocks, where the abuse showered upon 
him by the mob so enraged Edward that 
he protested loudly. When the guards 
decided to whip the boy, Miles offered 
to bear the flogging instead. Grateful to 
his friend, Edward dubbed Miles an earl, 
but the imprisoned man sorrowed at the 
boy’s display of insanity. Upon Miles’ 
release from the stocks the two set out for 
London, where they arrived on the da 
before the coronation of King Edward 
VI. 

In regal splendor, enjoying the adula- 
tion of his subjects, Tom Canty rode 
through the streets of London toward 
Westminster Abbey. There, just as the 
crown was about to be set on his head, 
a voice rang out demanding that the cere- 
mony cease, and the real king, clothed in 
rags, stepped forth. As the guards moved 
to seize the troublemaker, Tom, recog- 
nizing Edward, ordered them to halt. The 
Lord Protector solved the mystery by 
asking the ragged king to locate the Great 
Seal that had been lost since King Henry’s 
death. Edward, after much dramatic hesi- 
tation, managed to remember the exact 
rf 
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location of the Seal. Tom admitted that 
he had innocently used it to crack nuts. 

When Miles was brought before the 
rightful King Edward, he exercised his 
privilege of sitting in the king’s presence. 
At first he had doubted that the waif 
was really the king, but when Edward 
ordered his outraged guards to permit that 
disrespectful act, Miles knew that his 
young friend had not been insane after 
all. Furthermore, Edward confirmed 
Miles’ title of earl. Hugh was stripped 


of his titles and land. Later he died, where- 
upon Miles married Edith, whose earlier 
refusal to acknowledge his identity had 
been the result of Hugh’s threat to kill 
his brother. 

Tom returned to Offal Court with Ed- 
ward’s promise that he and his family 
would be honored for the rest of their 
lives. Edward righted many wrongs he 
had encountered during his adventures. 
John Canty, whom he wanted to hang, 
was never heard from again. 


THE PRINCESS OF CLEVES 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Madame Marie de Lafayette (1634-1693) 


Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale; France 


First published: 1678 
Principal characters: 


Tue Princess pz Critves, née Chartres, a beautiful young noble- 


woman 


Tue Proce pe CrieEves, her husband 

Tue Duxe ve Nemours, in love with the princess 

Tue Vipame ve Crartres, uncle of the princess 

Tue Queen Daurpuine, Mary, Queen of Scots, friend of the princess 


Critique: 

Because The Princess of Cléves is su- 
perior to any of the other romances wnit- 
ten by Madame de Lafayette, some lit- 
erary historians and critics have hesitated 
to credit her with the authorship of a 
book so simple in outline but elega=it in 
detail. There seems no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of the work, however, 
if we remember that during its composi- 
tion the novel was discussed and criti- 
cized by the brilliant men and women 
who attended the salon over which 
Madame de Lafayette presided. These 
included the Duke de Rochefoucauld, 
Madame de Sévigné, Huet, the royal 
tutor, Segrais, the poet, Cardinal de Retz, 
and many others. The writer undoubted- 
ly profited by the suggestions and advice 
of her friends. Certainly, out of their 
personal memories of an earlier time, 
they aided in reconstructing the historical 


background and details of the book. More 


important, this early novel defined areas 
of experience which later writers have 
charted more completely. The careful 
analyses of emotion, the atmosphere of 
intrigue, the conflict between duty and 
desire, and the subjective portrayal of 
character, as presented here, have made 
the romance one of the landmarks of 
French literature. The influence of the 
book can be traced through two distinct 
literary trends: the psychological novel 
and the roman 4 clef, which presents real 
people and events under a thin fictional 
disguise. 


The Story: 


The court of Henri II of France was 
filled with many intrigues, as much of 
the heart‘as of anything else. The court 
itself was divided into several groups. 
One group was partial to the queen, who 
was at odds with Henri II because he 
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chose to be guided in his personal life 
and in his government by Diane de Poi- 
tiers, the Duchess de Valentinois, who 
had been his father’s mistress and was 
now a grandmother. in her own right. A 
second group was that which surrounded 
the Duchess de Valentinois. A_ third 
group was that which had as its center 
Princess Mary, wife of the dauphin, the 
beautiful and brilliant young woman 
who was also Queen of Scotland. 

Into this scene of rivalry came Madame 
de Chartres, with her very beautiful 
daughter, to be married to a nobleman 
with rank as high as possible; Madame 
de Chartres hoped even for a prince of 
the blood. Unfortunately for the moth- 
er’s hopes, the intrigues of the court kept 
her from arranging a match so brilliant 
or advantageous. A martiage with either 
M. de Monpensier, the Chevalier de 
Guise, or the Prince de Cléves seemed 
the best that could be made, and there 
were obstacles to a marriage with either 
of these, as Mme. de «Chartres discov- 
ered. Each of the groups at the court was 
afraid that such a marriage would upset 
the status of the powers as they stood. 

Finally the arrangements were made 
for a marriage to the Prince de Cleves. 
The gentleman was perturbed, however, 
by the attitude of his bride. He loved her 
greatly, and she seemed to love him duti- 
fully but without the abandon he wished 
for. He tried to be satisfied when she 
told him that she would do her best to 
love him, but that she felt no real pas- 
sion for him or any man. The marriage 
was celebrated in grand style, and a fine 
dinner party, attended by the king and 
queen, was given at the Louvre. 

For many months no one at the court, 
where extramarital attachments were the 
rule rather than the exception, dared to 
say anything about the young wife. 
Thanks to her mother’s solicitude and 
her own lack of passion where men were 
concerned, the Princess de Cléves kept 
a spotless reputation. Her mother, who 
soon was on her deathbed, knew from 
various conferences the princess had had 


with her—unusual conferences for a mar- 
ried woman to have with her mother, 
for in reality they were confessions—that 
the princess had no inclinations to stray 
from her marital vows. 

One evening, however, there was a 
court ball given in honor of one of the 
king’s daughters, whose marriage was im- 
pending. A late arrival at the ball was the 
Duke de Nemours, the handsomest, most 
gallant courtier in France. At his en- 
trance the Princess de Cléves who had 
never seen the duke before, was ordered 
by the king to dance with him. 

In spite of the fact that Queen Eliza- 
beth of England had taken an interest in 
the Duke de Nemours and had expressed 
the wish that the young man would visit 
her court, he remained where he could 
be near the Princess de Cléves. Even the 
repeated requests of the French king, 
who saw in de Nemours a possible con- 
sort for Queen Elizabeth, could not re- 
move the duke from her side. Meanwhile 
the Princess de Cléves did everything she 
could to conceal her love for the duke 
from everyone, even from her lover him- 
self. She was determined to remain a 
faithful and dutiful wife. 

One day, while the princess and the 
duke were in the apartments of the 
Queen Dauphine, the princess saw de 
Nemours steal a miniature portrait of 
herself. Although she had ample oppor- 
tunity, the princess said nothing to stop 
him from taking her picture. Some time 
later the duke was injured by a horse in 
a tournament, and several people noted 
the look of distress on the face of the 
Princess de Cléves. The court was begin- 
ning to realize that love was blossoming 
between the two. 

As soon as she realized what was hap- 
pening in her heart, the Princess de 
Cléves went to her husband and asked 
him to take her away from Paris for a 
time. ‘They went to an estate in the coun- 
try. While they were there, the princess 
confessed to her husband that she was 
falling in love with someone. Admiring 
her candor, he promised to help her-over- 
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come the passion. Although she refused 
to name the man she loved, the Prince 
de Cléves guessed that it was one of 
three men, a trio which included the 
Duke de Nemours. But he had no proof. 

Although neither knew it, while the 
princess was confessing her love, the 
Duke de Nemours was hiding so close to 
them that he could overhear what was 
said. 

Months went by, and gradually, de- 
spite her efforts to keep away from him, 
the princess indicated to her husband 
that the Duke de Nemours was the man 
she loved. The prince was torn by jeal- 
ousy, but his wife’s confession and her 
obvious efforts to curb her love prevent- 
ed him from taking any action in the 
matter. His only recourse was to accuse 
her at intervals of not being fair to him 
in loving another. 

The strain becoming too much for the 
Princess de Cléves, she asked her hus- 
band’s permission to retire to a country 
estate near Paris. He yielded graciously 
but sent one of his own retainers to make 
sure of her conduct while she was away. 
The retainer returned to report that 


twice, at night, the Duke de Nemours 
had entered the garden where the prin- 
cess was; the retainer did not know, and 
so could not report, that his mistress had 
refused to see the man who loved her. 

After the retainer had made his re- 
port, the prince fell ill of a fever. When 
the princess returned, she was unable 
to convince him that she had not been 
unfaithful, even though he wanted to 
believe her. Rather than stand in the 
way of her happiness, he languished and 
died. 

Some months after her husband’s death 
the Duke de Nemours prevailed upon 
the princess’ uncle, the Vidame de Char- 
tres, to intercede for him with the prin- 
cess. The uncle did, even to arranging 
for an interview between the two. At 
that time the princess told the duke that, 
in spite of her love for him, she could 
never marry him. Soon afterward she 
entered a convent for a time. Later she 
retired to an estate some distance from 
Paris. Shortly after her arrival at the 
country estate she fell ill and died with- 


in a matter of days. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MASTER RACE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956) 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 

Time of plot: 1933-1938 

Locale; German 


Partial presentation: 1938; first published: 1944 


Principal characters: 


Various CiT1zENs OF THE TutRp RaicH 


Critique: 

The Private Life of the Master Race, 
an exposé of the Nazi regime, is com- 
posed of seventeen scenes or one-act 
plays taken from a longer work, The 
Fears and Miseries of the Third Reich. 
The scenes form a pageant of the first five 
years of Hitler’s reign. In the usual sense 
these scenes do not make a play, for there 


are no characters who appear in more 
than one scene; the unity of the work 
is maintained only by the historical se- 
quence and by a fragmentary narration. 
Brecht here aims at an epic drama, and 
he does achieve by documentary pres- 
entation .a vivid sweep in time. He is 


highly regarded as a poet. The worth of 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MASTER RACE by Bertolt Brecht. Translated by Eric Russell 


Bentley. By permission of the publishers, New Directions. Copyright, 1944, by E. R. Bentley 
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the play lies in the poetry and in the 
cumulative details of a reign of terror 
under National Socialism. 


The Story: 


During the first years of the Nazi re- 
gime, techniques for suppressing opposi- 
tion were rapidly perfected. One object 
of suppression was any radio capable of 
receiving broadcasts from Russia. The 
Nazis relied on the German distrust of 
Communism to aid in harsh enforcement 
of the law. Soon neighbors were betray- 
ing neighbors. Sets were confiscated and 
the owners beaten. 

In Berlin, in 1933, a storm trooper 
came to visit his sweetheart who was a 
maid in a wealthy home. While she was 
feeding him in the kitchen, the cook’s 
brother came in with a tube to repair the 
family radio. Since the brother, a com- 
mon worker, did not give the Heil Hitler 
greeting plainly enough, the trooper put 
on a demonstration to show the Nazi 
power. He pretended to explain the cur- 
rent methods of exposure by staging a 
scene at the welfare office. He was the 
more anxious to scare the worker because 
he had drunk the Nazi’s beer. 

The trooper, ostensibly in mufti, pre- 
tended that he was in a welfare line dis- 
cussing the things wrong in Germany. 
The worker answered him by imitating 
the common complaints heard from non- 
Nazis. Simulating camaraderie, the troop- 
er clapped the worker on the shoulder. 
On arriving at the office, the man would 
be closely interrogated, for there was a 
chalk cross on his shoulder. The trooper 
had drawn the cross on his hand and 
transferred it to the worker's shoulder 
with a friendly pat. After that bit of 
dramatizing the worker left abruptly. 

In the concentration camps the Social- 
ists, the Communists, and the non-political 
liberals realized too late that they should 
have been united before Hitler came to 
power. Now they were impotent. In the 
factories there were broadcasts by happy 
workers who had been carefully coached 


in what they were to say. In private 
homes a member of the family would be 
returned in a zinc box; the official expla- 
nation was always that death had come 
from natural causes. 

By 1935 even the scientists were 
afraid. Spied on by their Nazi employees, 
they were often handicapped in their 
laboratories by the prohibition against 
correspondence with foreign scientists. It 
was forbidden even to mention the name 
of Einstein, for he was a Jew. 

In Frankfort a Jewish wife was pack- 
ing. Her husband was a prominent physi- 
cian and an Aryan. She had stood her 
racial stigma as long as she dared, but 
now their friends were beginning to cut 
them socially. Carefully tending to her 
wifely duties, she telephoned to friends, 
asking them to look after things in her 
absence. After she had finished calling, 
she prudently burned the notebook con- 
taining the telephone numbers. Then she 
began rehearsing the speech she would 
make to her husband. 

She would be brave. She would go to 
Amsterdam for a few weeks until the 
persecution died down. Really, the only 
reason she was leaving was to relieve her 
husband from embarrassment. As she 
went through the carefully thought-out 
speech, her husband came in. At once 
she broke down. The husband pretended 
to believe that she would be gone only a 
short while, and when things were bet- 
ter he would come to Amsterdam for her. 
He would like a few days outside of Ger- 
many himself. Surely the Nazis could not 
for long shackle the intellectuals. 

Even the judges were confused. They 
had come to the point where they gave 
decisions the way the party wanted them, 
but sometimes it was difficult to know 
just what the party desired. In Augsburg 
three storm troopers broke into a store 
run by a Jew and took some valuable 
jewelry after wounding the Jew. To the 
judge the case looked like a simple one; 
the Jew had offered great provocation 
the storm troopers had acted rightly in 
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defending the honor of the party. But 
after talking with the prosecutor the 
judge was not sure how he should decide. 

There was race pollution mixed in the 
case. The Jewish store manager had a 
nineteen-year-old daughter about whom 
there had been rumors. The father also 
had an Aryan partner who had access to 
party headquarters. The owner of the 
building had changed his testimony. Per- 
haps the case was clear cut; the judge 
would decide against the storm troopers, 
for German justice was honorable even 
for Jews. 

But the inspector in the case confused 
him again. He said the prosecutor was 
inducing the judge to give the wrong de- 
cision because he wanted the judge’s post 
for himself. ‘The harassed judge asked an 
older colleague for advice, but the other 
man could give him little help. With a 
heavy heart the judge prepared to go into 
his courtroom, where ribald storm troop- 
ers occupied every seat. 

Perhaps one of the most effective de- 
vices of the regime was to teach the chil- 
dren in the youth organizations to inform 
on their parents. 

In 1936 a man who had been released 
from a concentration camp came to call 
on a man and a wife with whom he had 
worked in the resistance movement. The 
couple were afraid to take him into their 
confidence again, for the pressure in the 
concentration camps was great. The 1ueet- 
ing was an embarrassing one. The couple 
tried not to notice the released man’s 
shrunken hand with the missing fingers, 
and he in turn pretended not to notice 
their lack of confidence in him. 

As food became scarcer in the stores, 
the waiting lines were longer in the 
mornings. Butter was sacrificed to can- 


nons and prices rose beyond the ability of 
the people to pay. The store owners 
themselves led a precarious existence, for 
they never knew when they would be 
arrested for infractions of rules. A butch- 
er, who had been a Nazi before 1933, 
forced his son to join the storm troopers, 
but his loyalty did him little good. When 
he refused to put cardboard hams in his 
window, the Nazis began to persecute 
him. In despair the butcher hanged him- 
self in his shop window over a card which 
announced to the world that he had voted 
for Hitler. 

There were faint signs of resistance to 
the alJ-powerful regime. Farmers were 
supposed to hand over their grain to the 
government and buy feed at a fixed price. 
Here and there, however, a farmer would 
take the precaution of having his wife 
and children stand guard. While they 
watched he would feed grain to his hun- 
gty pigs. 

In Libeck, in 1937, a fisherman lay 
dying. He had argued long hours with 
his storm trooper son over Hitler’s evident 
determination to start a war. Now as the 
dying man talked with his pastor he dared 
to mention the life to come. The son left 
his father’s bedside without speaking. 
The pastor had referred to the Sermon on 
the Mount; no good Nazi could be taken 
in by Jewish superstition. 

In Hamburg, in 1938, just after the 
union with Austria, a small group dis- 
cussed ways and means of getting out an 
opposition leaflet. Such a project was al- 
most impossible, A woman in the group 
read a letter from an executed father to 
his small son, a letter in which the fa- 
ther declared that his hard fate would 
not have been in vain if his son remained 
true to the common people. . 


PRIVATE LIVES 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Noel Coward (1899- ) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: 1930 

Locale: France 


First presented: 1930 
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Principal characters: 
Srpyt Cuase, a bride 


Error Cuasez, her husband 
Amanpa Prywnz, Elyot’s first wife 
Victor Prynnez, her husband 


Critique: 

One of the most popular of the plays 
of Noel Coward, Private Lives is sophis- 
ticated high comedy at its best, a story 
of misadventures created by an exchange 
of husbands and wives. Originally per- 
formed by Coward himself and the late 
Gertrude Lawrence, it won immediate 
success. There is little plot, but the bril- 
liant dialogue and unconventionality of 
theme more than sustain the play and 
place it among the best brittle farces of 
the modern stage. 


The Story: 
Sibyl Chase loved being married. She 


was as much in love with the idea of 
being a bride as she was with her hus- 
band Elyot, perhaps more so. On her 
honeymoon night Sibyl went into rap- 
tures over Elyot, but she did not forget, 
or let him forget, that she knew he had 
loved his first wife Amanda madly. She 
was certain that their breakup had been 
Amanda’s fault, that she had been a 
mean-tempered and probably a wanton 
woman. When Sibyl told him that she 
knew how to handle a husband, how to 
make him happy, Elyot feared that she 
meant she knew how to manage a hus- 
band. He was a trifle disturbed. 

Unknown at first to the Chases, Aman- 
da was honeymooning at the same hotel 
with her new husband, Victor Prynne. 
Victor had much the same ideas about 
marriage as Sibyl had. He would take 
care of Amanda, make her forget that 
dreadful brute to whom she had been 
married. The fact that Amanda never 
asked to be taken care of was unimpor- 
tant. Victor would teach her to be a suit- 
able wife. 


When Amanda and Elyot saw each 
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other again, each wanted to move out of 
the hotel before their respective mates 
knew about the presence of the other 
couple. But Sibyl and Victor were not 
accustomed to making abrupt changes 
without reason, and so they refused to 
leave. Thus Amanda and Elyot thought 
they were not responsible when they 
talked together again and found that 
they still loved each other passionately 
after five years of separation. Recalling 
their happy times together, each tried 
for a time to avoid the issue uppermost 
in their hearts and minds. At last Elyot 
broke the polite conversation by saying 
that he still loved Amanda. They fell in- 
to each other’s arms. 

Amanda tried for a time to make them 
consider Sibyl and Victor, but Elyot easi- 
ly convinced her that those two would 
suffer more if they all lived a lie. After 
making their plans to go to Paris, Aman- 
da left without telling her husband, El- 
yot without telling his wife. 

Because they had fought so violently 
and so often in their married days, 
Amanda made Elyot promise that when- 
ever they started to bicker they would 
use a password and each keep quiet for 
two minutes. In Amanda’s flat in Paris 
they were often forced into quick use of 
the magic password, for they were torn 
equally between love and hate. Amanda’s 
conscience bothered her a little, but Elyot 
could easily soothe that nagging little 
voice with love, logic, or a flippant re- 
mark. Sorry that they had wasted five 
years of separation after their divorce, 
they agreed to marry each other again 
as soon as Sibyl and Victor would di- 
vorce them. Elyot was annoyed when he 
learned that Amanda had spent those five 
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years in having little affairs with various 
men, but he saw no reason for her be- 
ing annoyed at his own transgressions. 

Their quarrels occurred over nonsensi- 
cal things for the most part. At the root 
was often Amanda’s concern for the moral 
questions involved in their past and pres- 
ent relationship. When Elyot brushed 
these aside with worldly and flippant 
comment, Amanda came back to him 
more passionately than before. 

The last explosion occurred as a result 
of Amanda’s mention of another man of 
whom Elyot had always been jealous. 
Without knowing quite how the quarrel 
got out of hand, they found themselves 
throwing things at each other and slap- 
ping each other viciously. The magic 
password failed to work during their 
quarrel. As each slammed into a different 
bedroom, neither was aware that Sibyl 
and Victor had come into the room at the 
height of the rumpus and settled them- 
selves quietly on the sofa. 

The next morning Sibyl and Victor 
had a very sensible discussion concerning 
the situation they had found the night 
before. Sibyl wept copiously, not so much 
from sorrow as from custom; it was the 
tight thing for an injured wife to do. 
Each blamed the other’s mate for the sor- 
did scene in Amanda’s apartment. When 
Amanda and Elyot joined them, they 


were very polite with each other and 
with Sibyl and Victor. At first the situ- 
ation was like a cozy morning call for 
coffee. When Amanda and Elyot admit- 
ted that they were sorry, that it was all 
a mess and a mistake, Sibyl and Victor 
agreed that the culprits were not con- 
trite enough. Elyot, in particular, seemed 
crass about the whole thing, particularly 
to Victor, who wanted to thrash him. 
But Elyot could see no use in heroics; he 
honestly admitted that his flippancy was 
only an attempt to cover real embarrass- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the unpleasant 
scene Amanda and Elyot had refused to 
speak to each other, but as Sibyl and 
Victor continued to do the proper i 
mouthing little platitudes about morals 
and the sanctity of marriage, Elyot 
winked at Amanda. While the injured 
spouses made and reversed plans for di- 
vorces, the sinners paid less and less at- 
tention. At last Sibyl and Victor began 
to quarrel, each accusing the other of 
weakness in still loving such a wicked 
and worldly person as Amanda or Elyot. 
When Sibyl gave Victor a vesmifiltas 
slap, he in turn shook her soundly. In the 
midst of the quarrel Amanda and Elyot 
picked up their suitcases and tiptoed out 
the door together. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: George Gissing (1857-1903) 
Type of plot: Reflective romance 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1903 


Principal character: 


Henry Rrecrort, a thoughtful man 


Critique: 

This work, sometimes called a novel, 
is a kind of biography of the reflections 
of a thoughtful, literate man. It is held 
together by the person of Henry Rye- 


croft, but there is little structure for the 
book as a whole. Rather, the episodes and 
sketches give Ryecroft’s views on the wid- 
est variety of subjects from Xenophon to 
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berries. The character of Ryecroft him- 
self is revealed with scrupulous minute- 
ness. Essentially a withdrawn humanist, 


he is gentle and remote but aware of his 
England. 


The Story: 


For many years Henry Ryecroft had 
toiled unceasingly at all kinds of writ- 
ing. He did straight hack work, translat- 
ing, and editing. At first he knew the 
bitterest of poverty, but at long intervals 
a book appeared under his name and at 
last he gained a somewhat less precarious 
livelihood. At rare intervals some modest 
affluence enabled him to take a short 
trip abroad. By the time he was fifty his 
health was failing; his wife had been 
dead for years, and his married daughter 
had a home of her own. 

By a stroke of luck he inherited a lega- 
cy from an acquaintance, a sufficient in- 
come for his modest needs. He lost no 
time in leasing for on years a cottage 
in rural Devon and in bidding goodbye 
to his writing. In Devon he settled down 
contentedly with a quiet housekeeper. 
After his death his private papers, writ- 
ten during his few years in Devon, were 
arranged by a friend and published. 

It was spring. For more than a week 
Ryecroft had done no writing. His house 
was perfect, with just enough room, a 
completely rustic setting, an interminable 
quiet. His housekeeper, who rarely spoke 
more than a word or two at a time, kept 
the house shining and cheerful. Ryecroft 
walked about the countryside in the 
pleasant weather. He was no botanist, 
but before long he knew the names of 
most of the common plants he saw. 

One day he came upon a boy crying 
bitterly. The child had been given six- 
pence and sent to repay a debt, but he 
had lost the money and for hours he had 
been weeping in the wood. He did not 
fear his parents’ wrath; rather, he was 
aware of how much a sixpence meant to 
them. Ryecroft gave him a sixpence. Not 
long before he could not have afforded 
such a sum. 


Ryecroft remembered the many years 
when he was bound to the pavements of 
London. He lived in a mean room, ate 
irregularly, begrudged time away from 
his hack writing. The beds he slept in 
so soundly would now seem an abomina- 
tion. He had been young in those days, 
but not for anything, not even for a re- 
gained youth, would he go through those 
lean years again. 

Ryecroft had always purchased books, 
even when he was poor. Once he got a 
complete Gibbon at a bargain and carried 
it home in two trips. To look at book- 
sellers’ windows and at advertisements 
one might think that the English were 
literary or at least book lovers. But the 
daily newspaper was a better measuring 
rod. It was devoted to horse racing, scan- 
dal, war, and threats of war; books got 
very little space. 

In the summer Ryecroft sat reading 
one day in his garden. A chance breeze 
carried a perfume that reminded him of 
his boyhood. His wise father had seen to 
it that his family was seldom in crowds. 
In those days it was still possible to find 
spots along the English coast where 
crowds were unknown, and the Ryecrofts 
always spent tranquil vacations at the 
seaside. It always seemed that their keen- 
est pleasure came on the trip home when 
the train stopped at their station. 

At one period of his life Ryecroft, with 
little respect for the Sabbath, had re- 
served his best satire for the day of sanc- 
tified rest. Now Sunday had become the 
culmination of a quiet week; its deeper 
quiet made a perfect day. The house- 
keeper, doing only necessary work, went 
to church twice. Surely it did her good. 
Ryecroft arose later than usual and 
dressed in different clothes. While the 
housekeeper was gone, he looked into 
rooms he seldom saw during the week. 
In London Sunday had always meant 
cacophonous church bells. When he was 
a boy, Sunday had been the day he was 
permitted to look at expensive adult 
books. 

One thing about contemporarv Eng- 
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land was the decline of taste in food. Fad- 
dists vaunted the delights of vegetarian- 
ism, but lentils were a poor foreign sub- 
stitute for good, honest English meat. 
Ryecroft had even met a man who boast- 
ed of eating only apples for breakfast. 

A friend, a successful author, came to 
visit for two days. The friend, working 
only two or three hours a day, made two 
thousand pounds a year. He and Rye- 
croft, poor scriveners together in Lon- 
don, had never dreamed that they both 
should know prosperous times. His 
friend’s visit recalled London more sharp- 
ly; the only things he really missed in the 
metropolis were concerts and picture 
galleries. 

In autumn Ryecroft was busy learn- 
ing to distinguish the hawkweeds. He 
had no notion of a scientific classifica- 
tion; common names were more fitting. 
At dusk, as he was walking past a farm- 
house, he saw the doctor’s rig at the gate. 
After he had passed by he turned back 
to see the chimney silhouetted in the sun- 
set afterglow. The scene was irresistible; 
he hurried home to read Tristram Shandy 
again after twenty years. Such impulses 
came fairly often. One morning he awoke 
an hour early, in great impatience to 
read the correspondence of Goethe and 
Schiller. 

The triumph of Darwinism and the 
spread of positivism had many conse- 
quences. Agnosticism was an early result, 
too reasonable to last. Oriental magic, 
Buddhism, hypnotism were all the rage 
for a while, as psychical phenomena and 
telepathy were now, but Ryecroft was 
equally indifferent to esoteric fads and 
to the discoveries of Marconi and Edi- 
son. Boasts about triumphs of human 


knowledge were childish. He agreed 
somewhat with Spinoza, who said that 
the free man thinks of death only rare- 
ly, although he was not free in Spinoza’s 
sense. Thinking of death very often, he 
found the stoics a comfort. 

During his first winter in Devon, Rye- 
croft tried to keep a wood fire. Now he 
had a comfortable coal grate. A storm re- 
called the days when he would gladly 
have tramped far in the wind and rain, 
but such an exploit would kill him now. 
His room seemed the most comfortable 
in all England. Comfortable also because 
he was able to spend money, he sent 
fifty pounds to an indigent friend and 
passed a pleasant hour thinking of his 
friend’s delight at the windfall. 

In those days it was the fashion to 
condemn the English kitchen. Cooks 
were called gross and unimaginative, but 
Ryecroft believed that English cooking 
was the best in the world. The beef 
tasted like beef, and the mutton was de- 
cidedly mutton. Rather than being a na- 
tion with one sauce, only England knew 
the virtues of meat gravy. However, 
English cooking had been better before 
the oven became the cook’s friend and 
refuge; a spitted joint was incomparably 
better than a modern oven roast. 

The strength of England probably 
came from two sources. First there had 
been Puritanism, which set moral stand- 
atds. Also, the English read the Old 
Testament; they were the chosen people. 
Perhaps the last thirty years had seen the 
decline of conventional teligion and the 
growth of materialism. The old prudish- 
ness, however, had given way to new 
strength. 


THE PROFESSOR 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855) 
Type of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Belgium and England 

First Publishes 1857 


Principal characters: 


Wix114M Crimsworts, the narrator, a young teacher 
Epwarp Crimsworty, his brother 

Mr. Hunspen, a wealthy mill owner 

M. PELET, master of a boys’ school 

Mixx. Zoraipe Reurer, mistress of a girls’ school 
Mite. Frances Evans Henri, a student 


Critique: 

The Professor, Charlotte Bronté’s first 
completed novel, was not published until 
after her death. Simplified in plot and 
free from the atmosphere of mysticism 
and mystery contained in Villette, The 
Professor reads like an early study for that 
later novel. The story of an English 
teacher who seeks fortune in Europe, the 
book presents a rather touching love story 
and deals with certain problems which 
seem to have disturbed the young author: 
Catholicism, marriage, continental cul- 
ture. The brief picture of Hunsden sug- 
gests an embryonic Rochester, and the 
characterization of Zoraide Reuter is quite 
well drawn. Much of the material in this 
novel was drawn from Charlotte Bronté’s 
own experience; the location of the girls’ 
school in Brussels, for example, is that 
of the institution attended by the Bronté 
sisters in 1842. 


The Story: 

Orphaned in infancy, William Crims- 
worth had been meagerly supported by 
his mother’s brothers, Lord Tynedale and 
the Hon. John Seacombe. William’s 
brother Edward, ten years his senior, had 
taken over his deceased father’s mill and 
prospered. 

Upon his graduation from Eton, Wil- 
liam, refusing to accept further aid from 
the uncles who had treated his mother so 
coldly, asked his brother for employment. 
When he arrived at Bigben Close, where 
the mill was located, Edward censured his 

oung brother for having submitted to 
Pryaeaale and Seacombe for so many 
vears. Edward was harsh and cold in 
speech and act, and his pretty young wife, 
although inclined at first toward warmth, 
began to treat William in much the same 
way. Edward hired William as a clerk 


at ninety pounds a year and requested 
that the young man live away from 
Crimsworth Hall. 

A grudging brother and a harsh master, 
Edward invited William to his house only 
once, along with some other mill workers, 
to attend a party. That evening William 
met Mr. Hunsden, a flippant, wealthy 
mill owner who, judging Edward a false 
brother and a tyrant, publicly denounced 
him. Asa result Edward furiously dis- 
missed William. Hearing of William’s 
decision to go to the continent, Mr. 
Hunsden gave him a letter of introduction 
to a Mr. Brown in Brussels. 

When William presented his letter, 
Mr. Brown suggested teaching as a pos- 
sible career. Through his influence Wil- 
liam became a teacher of English and 
Latin in the pension of M. Pelet. Next 
door to M. Pelet’s day school was a sem- 
inary for girls headed by Mlle. Reuter. 
Shortly afterward Mlle. Reuter asked 
William to give lessons to her girls during 
part of each week. 

Having met Madame Reuter, a gross 
and droll woman, William was surprised 
to find her daughter, Zoraide Reuter, 
young and charming. Teaching young 
ladies, William discovered, was not the 
same as teaching young boys. Made- 
moiselles Eulalie, Hortense, and Caroline 
proved to be haughtily disdainful but at 
the same time coquettish. M. Pelet, taking 
deep interest in William’s personal re- 
lationships at Mlle. Reuter’s school, ques- 
tioned him about his impressions of Mlle. 
Reuter and the three young coquettes of 
the classroom. 

William admired Mlle. Reuter. When 
he made a weak attempt at flirtation, she 
did not discourage him. But one night he 
ovetheard M. Pelet and Mile. Reuter 
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talking in the park about their forth- 
coming marriage, which M. Pelet wished 
to hasten and she wished to delay. M. 
Pelet then accused her of encouraging 
William, who was obviously in love with 
her, and he described the affair as ludi- 
crous, since she was ten years William’s 
senior. Mlle. Reuter, laughing pleasantly 
at M. Pelet’s disclosure, denied interest 
in William. 

Although William knew M. Pelet to 
be insincere in his friendship, he did not 
reveal his knowledge. He did, however, 
attempt to overcome his attraction toward 
Mlle. Reuter. William sensed that she 
was trying to regain his favor when she 
appealed to him to treat kindly a new 
pupil, Mlle. Frances Henri, who was also 
a teacher at the seminary. William, not 
disposed to please Mlle. Reuter, harshly 
criticized Frances on her first appearance. 
Later he was surprised at the girl’s fine 
accent in reading English, and his interest 
turned from Mile. Reuter to Frances, who 
was an enigma to him. Once, taking time 
for private and encouraging discourse 
with his apt pupil, he found that the 
schoolmistress had been eavesdropping. 
William learned that the girl’s mother had 
been English, that she had been reared 
by an aunt, and that she was trying to 
educate herself in the hope of teaching 
French in England, where her present 
profession as a teacher of sewing would 
not be a stigma upon her dignity if she 
were also a teacher of language. 

William, watching Frances grow in 
poise and wit, made special efforts to 
encourage her, until Mlle. Reuter warned 
him that he gave Frances too much of 
his time. The directress seemed to hover 
over him constantly in an attempt to 
recapture his affections; but he found her 
deceitful, artful, cruel. After she abruptly 
dismissed Frances from the seminary, she 
innocently pleaded that she did not know 
the young woman’s address. 

Frances returned to the seminary to 
find William, but the directress kept them 
from meeting. Instead, William received 
a note of thanks from his pupil and twenty 


francs in payment for his teaching. Wil- 
liam gave Mlle. Reuter notice that he 
intended to quit the seminary. 

After a month’s futile search for 
Frances he accidentally came upon her 
mourning over the grave of her father. 
When it began to rain, Frances took 
William to her rooms, where the pair 
drank tea and read from an English book. 
Frances was earning a living by lace 
mending. She could not seek another po- 
sition as a teacher because she feared 
that Mlle. Reuter would not give her satis- 
factory references. Bitterly resenting Mlle. 
Reuter’s treachery, William took his leave. 
He managed to return the twenty francs 
before he departed. 

Drawn to William by his coolness, 
Mlle. Reuter had repulsed M. Pelet with 
hints that she favored the English school- 
master. After William’s resignation, per- 
ceiving that she had overplayed her hand, 
she returned her favor to M. Pelet. 
Smirking with victory, he informed Wil- 
liam of his forthcoming marriage. Wil- 
liam, deciding that the school would be 
intolerable with Mme. Pelet under the 
same roof, resigned his position. 

Frances wrote that she had been em- 

loyed by a Mrs. D. to teach in an Eng- 
kick school in Brussels. Along with this 
communication came a letter from Huns- 
den announcing his arrival. Hunsden, 
after berating William for his failure to 
forge ahead, casually announced that Ed- 
ward’s mill had failed. He had sold Crims- 
worth Hall and abused his wife until she 
left him, but he had managed to renew 
his credit, start another business, and re- 
gain his wife. William’s one concern over 
the matter was the whereabouts of his 
mother’s portrait, which had hung in 
Crimsworth Hall. The next morning Wil- 
liam received from Hunsden, as a gift, the 
missing portrait. 

Within a few weeks William was fortu- 
nate enough to be appointed professor of 
English in a college in Brussels. Cheered 
by the promise of his new position, Wil- 
liam went to Frances, whom he had not 
seen since the night he had met her in 
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the cemetery, and asked her to marty him. 
She accepted on the condition that she 
retain her teaching post. Although Wil- 
liam’s income was large enough for both, 
she pleaded that she did not wish to marry 
him merely to be supported. 

William and Frances were married. 
Within a few months Mrs. Crimsworth 
proposed that she elevate her position by 
starting a school, and William agreed to 
her plan. 


When they had been married ten years, 
a period in which Frances’ school flour- 
ished and a son had been born, the Crims- 
worths went to England to live. They 
settled near Hunsden, who during the 
years that followed became their close 
friend. Young Victor Crimsworth, reflect- 
ing in character many of the attributes of 
each parent, grew up in the atmosphere 
of a tranquil and loving home. 


THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Willa Cather (1876-1947) 

Type of plot: Psychological realism 

Time of plot: A few years after World War I 


Locale: Hamilton, a Midwestern university town 


First published: 1925 


Principal characters: 


Goprrey Sr. PETER, a middle-aged teacher and historian 


Lituian Sr. Peter, his wife 


Rosamonp, and 
KaTHLEEN, their daughters 


Louré Marcettus, Rosamond’s husband 
Scorr McGrecor, Kathleen’s husband 
Tom OuTLAnp, a former student at Hamilton 


AucusTa, a seamstress 


Critique: 

Although Willa Cather uses a mini- 
mum of lively incident in The Professor's 
House, the novel is intricate in both its 
character portrayal and its plot structure. 
Godfrey St. Peter is one of the author's 
most sensitive and sympathetic creations, 
and it is the mirror of his nostalgic but 
discerning mind which reflects the ten- 
sions of shifting relationships in the St. 
Peter family. The story does not move in 
straightforward fashion; flashbacks and 
indirect revelation of past events are used 
to throw light on a baffling and compli- 
cated personal problem. There is little 
surface drama in what happens to Godfrey 
St. Peter, but his inward struggle is un- 
folded with uncommon directness and il- 
lumination. 


The Story: 

The Oxford prize for history brought 
Professor Godfrey St. Peter not only a cer- 
tain international reputation but also the 
sum of five thousand pounds. The five 
thousand pounds, in turn, built the St. 
Peter family a new house, into which the 
Professor had been frankly reluctant to 
move. 

For half a lifetime the attic of the old 
house had been his favorite spot—it was 
there that he had done his best writing, 
with his daughters’ dress forms for his only 
company—and it was in this workroom 
that Augusta, the family sewing-woman, 
found him when she came to transfer the 
dress forms to the new house. To her 
astonishment, the Professor declared quiz- 
zically that she could not have them; he 
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intended to retain the old house in order 
to preserve his workroom intact, and 
everything must be left as it was. 

Nevertheless, the new house made its 
own claims. That same evening found 
the Professor host at a small dinner party 
for a visiting Englishman. The Professor's 
daughters and their husbands were pres- 
ent, and during dinner the conversation 
turned to the new country house being 
built by Rosamond and Louie. Louie ex- 

lained to the visitor why the name Out- 
laa had been selected for the estate. Tom 
Outland had been a brilliant scientific 
student at Hamilton, as well as The Pro- 
fessor’s protégé. Before being killed in the 
war, he had been engaged to Rosamond. 
His will had left everything to her, includ- 
ing control of his revolutionary invention, 
the Outland vacuum. Later, Louie Mar- 
cellus himself had married Rosamond and 
successfully marketed Tom’s invention. 
The new house, Louie concluded, would 
serve in some measure as a memorial to 
Outland. 

Louie’s lack of reserve visibly irritated 
the McGregors, and the Professor himself 
maintained a cool silence. The next morn- 
ing his wife took him to task for it. Lillian 
had been fiercely jealous of her husband’s 
interest in Tom Outland. The Professor 
found himself reflecting that people who 
fall in love, and who go on being in love, 
always meet with something which sud- 
denly or gradually makes a difference. 
Oddly enough, in the case of Lillian and 
her husband, it had seemed to be his pu- 
pil, Tom Outland. 

More and more the Professor sought the 
refuge of his study in the old house, where 
he could insulate himself against increas- 
ing family strain. Even here, however, 
interruptions came, Once it was Rosa- 
mond, self-conscious about accepting all 
the benefits of the Outland invention. Her 
father refused to share her good fortune 
but suggested that she aid cancer-ridden 
Professor Crane, who had collaborated 
with Tom in his experiments. Rosamond 
stiffened immediately, for outside the fam- 
ily she recognized no obligations. 


Soon there was more evidence that the 
family was drifting apart. Kathleen con- 
fessed to her father her violent reaction to 
Rosamond’s arrogance. It became known 
that Louie, attempting to join the Arts and 
Letters Club, had been blackballed by 
his brother-in-law. The Professor was dis- 
tressed by the rift between his daughters, 
both of whom he loved, although he had 
a special affection for Kathleen. 

Louie Marcellus’ real fondness for the 
St. Peters was demonstrated when the 
time came for the Professor to fill a lecture 
date in Chicago. He and Rosamond, pay- 
ing all bills, took them to Chicago, in- 
stalled them in a luxurious hotel suite, and 
tempted them with diversions. During a 

erformance of Mignon, Lillian, softened 
by memories aroused by the opera, con- 
firmed the Professor’s impression that her 
resentment of Tom Outland had affected 
their marniage. 

Louie’s next plan was even more elab- 
orate: he and Rosamond would take the 
Professor and Lillian to France for the 
summer. The Professor loved France, but 
he recognized the futility of trying to com- 
promise his and Louie’s ideas of a Euro- 
pean vacation. He begged off, pleading 
the pressure of work, and eventually the 
others departed without him. 

The Professor moved back into the old 
house and luxuriated in independence. He 
decided to edit for publication Tom Out- 
land’s youthful diary, and constantly he 
turned over in his mind the events in 
Tom’s dramatic history. 

Years before, Tom had appeared on the 
Professor's doorstep as a sunburned young 
man who was obviously unaccustomed to 
the ways of society. Tom wanted to go to 
college, although his only previous in- 
struction had come from a priest in New 
Mexico. Interested and curious, the Pro. 
fessor saw to it that Tom had a chance to 
make up his deficiencies and enter the 
university. The St. Peter house became 
the boy’s second home, and the little girls 
were endlessly fascinated by his tales of 
the Southwest. To them he confided that 
his parents had died during their wagon 
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journey westward and that he had been 
adopted by a kindly worker on the Sante 
Fé Railroad. 

Tom’s diary was chiefly concerned 
with his strangest boyhood adventure. To 
regain his strength after an attack of 
pneumonia, he became a herd rider on 
the summer range. With him went his 
closest friend, Roddie Blake. On the range 
Tom and Roddie were challenged by the 
nearness of the mysterious Blue Mesa, 
hitherto unclimbed and unexplored. They 
saved their wages and made plans; when 
their job was finished, they set out to 
conquer Blue Mesa. 

They made a striking discovery. In the 
remote canyons of the mesa were Indian 
rock villages, undisturbed for three hun- 
dred years and in a miraculous state of 
preservation. This gift of history stirred 
Tom to a strong decision. His find should 
be presented to his country; the relics must 
not be exploited for profit. With Roddie’s 
consent he took six hundred dollars, 
boarded a train, and left for Washington. 

Weeks later he returned, worn out by 
red tape and indifference, only to learn 
that Roddie had finally weakened and sold 
the Indian treasures to a foreign scientist. 


In a climax of bitterness he quarreled with 
Roddie. A year later he walked into the 
Professor’s garden. 

Recalling Tom Outland had always 
brought the Professor a kind of second 

outh. Tom was the kind of person the 
Professor had started out to be—vigorous, 
unspoiled, ambitious. Marrying Lillian 
had brought happiness, none the less real 
for having now faded; but it had chained 
him, he felt, and diverted the true course 
of his life. Now, reviewing the past, the 
Professor suddenly felt tired and old. At 
the news that the travelers would soon 
return, he thought he could not again 
assume a family role that had become 
meaningless. 

When Augusta came for the keys to re- 
open the new house, she found the Profes- 
sor lying unconscious on the floor of his 
den. Its one window had blown shut, and 
the unvented gas stove had done the rest. 
Augusta sent for the doctor, and the Pro- 
fessor was revived. He found that his 
temporary release from consciousness had 
cleared his mind. He was not only ready 
to face his family, but he was ready to face 
himself and a problem that came too late 
for him to flee. 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henrik Pontoppidan (1857-1943) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Denmark 

First published: 1891-1895 


Principal characters: 


Emanuet Hansvep, a clergyman and reformer 


Hansrnz, his wife 


Miss TonnEsEN, his former fiancée 


Dr. Hassine, a physician 


Critique: 

Pontoppidan’s novel reflects the class 
distinctions and the division between 
town and country folk in nineteenth- 
century Denmark, at a time when the 
peasants were struggling for a greater 


voice in the affairs of that country. As in 
the case uf so many European novels deal- 
ing with social problems, the characteriza- 
tion, the plot, and the happenings are 
secondary to the social meaning and the 
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tone of the work. As a result, the charac- 
ters are types rather than individuals, and 
in a plot subordinate to theme the hap- 
penings are not skillfully tied together. 
Quite obviously these items were tela- 
tively unimportant to the author; he was 
intent upon giving a picture of the strug- 
gle between the People’s Party and the 
Conservatives, and the effects of that 
struggle on individuals. Sympathetic to 
the less-favored group, Pontoppidan, like 
so many problem novelists, told only one 
side of the story; one result is that his 
upper-class characters, like those of the 
American novelist Theodore Dreiser, are 
often overdrawn. 


The Story: 

Emanuel Hansted, son of a wealthy 
Copenhagen family, and a minister, had 
left his home city years before to take 
over a pastorate in the country. Somewhat 
of a ba say he had become addicted to 
the socialism rife in Europe in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and to 
prove his fellowship with the peasants 
whom he served he had married a peasant 
girl and undertaken to farm the land on 
which the rectory was situated. 

As the years passed Hansted’s wife, 
Hansine, presented him with three chil- 
dren; his land, however, repaid him only 
with debts. Although he tried experiment 
after experiment, Emanuel’s fields did not 
produce enough to support his family. 
Stubbornly, Emanuel refused to acknowl- 
edge that he was no farmer; he even con- 
tinued to refuse any payment from his 
parishioners and gave away the money he 
received for the benefit of the poor. 

In spite of his sacrifices, despite his 
never-flagging efforts to share their lives, 
and his ties with them through marriage, 
the peasants did not accept him as one of 
themselves. The fact that he had come 
among them as an outlander was too 
strong for them to forget, even in the 
times of stress that came when the newly- 
formed People’s Party of Denmark, repre- 
senting chiefly the peasantry, was trying 


to control the government, in order to 
provide for the education of the masses 
and to improve the lot of the common 
people generally. 

To the casual eye Emanuel might have 
seemed a peasant, for he had nothing to do 
with the few gentry who lived in the vi- 
cinity. He even distrusted the doctor, 
whom he had to call in occasionally to 
treat a member of his family. Indeed, 
Emanuel summoned Doctor Hassing only 
when an emergency existed. As for his 
family, Emanuel had put his father and 
his sister entirely out of his mind; only his 
wife and children, who tied him to the 
peasantry, were acknowledged as kin. 

One summer all of nature and mankind 
seemed determined to show that Emanuel 
was a misft in the rural area he had 
adopted. His crops were even poorer than 
usual. He had borrowed the seed he put 
into the ground, and, after it was in, na- 
ture refused to send the weather he 
needed to produce successful yields in the 
fields. In Copenhagen the Conservative 
Party gained in strength and defeated the 
People’s Party, first in small items, then 
in large. As the peasants lost their political 
power, the people of Emanuel’s parish 
began to look upon him as one who be- 
longed on the other side. 

As if that were not enough, Emanuel’s 
oldest child, a son, began to suffer from an 
ear inflammation that had gone untended 
for two years. At last, upon Hansine’s in- 
sistence, Emanuel sent for Dr. Hassing. 
The physician could not believe that 
Emanuel had permitted the child’s health 
to fall into such a dangerous state; 
Emanuel, on his part, could not under- 
stand that the child was really ill. Failing 
to follow the doctor’s advice, he treated 
his son as if he were well and healthy. 
Because of his father’s failure to face 
reality, the boy died. 

Before long Emanuel and Hansine be- 
gan to drift apart, for their son’s death 
had erected a barrier between them that 
had been years in the making. Hansine 
felt that her husband really was unhappy, 
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and she believed that he actually wanted 
to escape from the dismal, unappreciative 
rural parish. 

Quite by chance, while out walking 
alone to prepare his Sunday sermon, 
Emanuel came upon Dr. Hassing and a 
smal] party of picnickers. Prevailed upon 
to join the group, he found among them 
Miss Tonnesen, his former fiancée from 
Cophenhagen. Emanuel walked back to 
Dr. Hassing’s home with the picnickers 
and, because it was growing dark, re- 
mained for supper. The genteel conversa- 
tion, the quiet wealth of the home, the 
very food on the table, the music after 
supper—all of these things reminded 
Emanuel of what he had lost when he had 
tefused Miss Tonnesen’s love, rejected the 
family warmth of his parents’ home, and 
turned instead toward the simple, rude 
life of the peasants. In the days following 
he ridiculed the people with whom he had 
spent a few hours, but Hansine saw that 
he was merely trying to convince himself 
that he had chosen the‘right path in his 
life’s work. 

A few weeks later Miss Tonnesen, who 
had gone out into the rural area to prove 
to herself that her former suitor had sunk 
beneath her, visited the rectory. Her 
father had been the former rector of the 
parish; under his care the rectory had 
been a place of beauty, both within and 
without. His daughter, seeing it for the 
first time in many years, was amazed to see 
how Emanuel had let it fall into disrepair. 
Only a few of the rooms, equipped with 
the barest of essentials, were in use. The 
gardens and lawns were overgrown; even 
the outbuildings and fields had been years 
without proper care. Miss Tonneson could 
scarcely believe that the man she had 
loved could have permitted the grounds 
in his charge, and himself as well, to slip 


into the state in which she found them. 

Miss Tonnesen’s visit bothered Han- 
sine. She saw in the other woman all that 
her husband had given up when he had 
married her instead of a woman from his 
own social class. Even Hansine’s children 
asked if they could go to Copenhagen to 
visit the beautiful lady. Emanuel himself 
realized that Miss Tonnesen represented 
something he had lost, but could still re- 
gain. He became dissatisfied with the 
peasantry, and they quickly sensed his un- 
rest. His farm workers left him when, 
angry because the rains ruined any chance 
he had of harvesting a crop of rye, he 
abused them for their laziness. 

The climax came when the director of 
the district high school, a man who as 
head of the institution had done much 
for the peasants, died. Everyone in the 
region went to the funeral. After it was 
over a political meeting formed of its own 
accord. Emanuel, when asked to address 
the meeting, spoke out against the sloth 
and narrow prejudices of the peasants. As 
he spoke, murmurings arose; he finally 
had to stop speaking when the crowd 
began to shout insults and ridicule. As he 
slowly left the meeting, he could hear a 
new speaker declaring that the pastor 
should return to his own people. 

He met Hansine at the edge of the 
crowd; slowly they started home. On the 
way back Hansine told Emanuel that he 
ought to return to Copenhagen and she to 
her former life. He sadly agreed. The 
children, it was decided, would go with 
their father. To Emanuel’s delight, his 
father and sister wrote him to return as 
soon as possible, As a result, one morning 
he and his remaining two children 
climbed into a carriage and drove away, 
while Hansine turned to walk to her par- 
ents’ cottage. 


THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Alexandre Dumas, father (1802-1870) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: Eighteenth century 

Locale: France 


First published: 1848 
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Principal characters: 


Marie ANTOINETTE, Queen of France 
Jeanne ve La Morre Vators, an impoverished noblewoman 


CarpiInaL DE RoHAN 


PuitiprPe DE TAVERNEY, 2 courtier 

ANDREE DE TAVERNEY, his sister 

Count DE CHarny, a naval officer 

Otrva, a girl resembling the queen 

Count Cac.iostro, an Italian adventurer and supposed magician 


Critique: 

Always a defender of the integrity of 
the monarchy, Dumas here presents a 
lively picture of court intrigue and royal 
passion. As a mystery story this novel pre- 
sents not one loose thread or irrelevant 
detail. As historical fiction it attempts to 
describe the person of Marie Antoinette 
as a woman of extreme charm, intelli- 
gence, and honor. Count Cagliostro, a 
character in several romances by Dumas, is 
again in this book a sinister and mysterious 
figure motivating the action. 


The Story: 

The Countess Jeanne de La Motte 
Valois, a descendant of the fallen royal 
house of Valois, aspired to return to favor 
in the court of Louis XVI. Suffering ex- 
treme poverty, she was honored by a visit 
from the queen, who gave her money and 
promised her assistance. 

The queen was always a victim of in- 
trigues by her enemies. Even on the night 
when she had, with the assistance of 
Andrée de Taverney, made a chari.able 
visit to the Countess de La Motte, one of 
her enemies had whispered into the king’s 
ear that her majesty had gone on a noc- 
turnal mission of doubtful purpose. Her 
honesty and proud demeanor put the king 
to shame, however, and as a conciliatory 
gesture he offered her a fabulously ex- 
pensive necklace, which she refused on 
the grounds that France needed a new 
battleship more than the queen needed 
jewels. 

Andrée’s brother, Philippe de Taverney, 
was favored by Marie Antoinette for his 
courtesy and grace. He promptly fell in 
love with her. At a court reception Phi- 
lippe was thwarted in his love by perceiv- 


ing that Count de Charny had won the 
queen’s favor. It was Andrée’s fate to have 
fallen in love with de Charny also, and 
she watched with jealousy the queen’s in- 
nocent flirtation. 

While Jeanne de La Motte was plotting 
to gain entrance to the royal court, 
Cardinal de Rohan, disliked by the queen 
because of his former disapproval of her 
marriage to King Louis, was also hoping 
to win a place at court. These two hope- 
fuls, combining talents, agreed to aid one 
another in their ambitious projects. 

Count Cagliostro, a mystic and a mali- 
cious conspirator against the nobility of 
France, plotted to create a public scandal 
about the queen. To aid him he produced 
an unknown girl, Oliva, whose amazing 
resemblance to Marie Antoinette deceived 
even the queen’s closest friends. First 
Count Cagliostro sent Oliva to the salon 
of M. Mesmer, where she exploited her 
emotions publicly, drawing attention to 
herself, Her witnesses mistook her for the 
queen. Next Count Cagliostro brought 
the girl to a masquerade ball attended by 
many of the nobility in disguise, but an 
affair beneath the ace of the queen. 
Again it was said that Marie Antoinette 
had appeared in public in a most un- 
pasion manner. At the salon and at the 

all Jeanne de La Motte had seen the 
woman who was not really the queen at 
all. Cardinal de Rohan had been with 
Jeanne at the ball. Jeanne had perceived 
that he loved Marie Antoinette, whose dis- 
dain for him was well-known. 

Widespread gossip about her conduct 
reached the queen, who, anxious to belie 
her accusers, brought Jeanne to the king 
and asked her to assure the ronarch that 
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the queen had not degraded herself in the 
salon of M. Mesmer. The king loyally as- 
serted that he needed no assurance from 
an outsider that his queen did not lie. But 
the gossip about Marie Antoinette’s pres- 
ence at the masquerade ball was not so 
easily explained away. The queen denied 
having been there; Jeanne claimed that 
she had seen her. Others were called as 
witnesses. Both Philippe and de Charny 
said that they had recognized her when 
her mask dropped off. King Louis came to 
the queen’s rescue by vowing that he had 
been with her in her apartment on the 
night of the ball. 

Jeanne, guided by her intuition, knew 
that the queen coveted the beautiful neck- 
lace that the king had wanted to purchase 
for her from the jewelers, Boehmer and 
Bossange. When Jeanne assured de Rohan 
that the queen would be pleased to own 
the necklace, he, hoping to buy her royal 
favor, arranged to purchase it by deliver- 
ing a down payment of five hundred 
thousand francs. Jeanne, at Versailles, 
promptly told Marie Antoinette of de 
Rohan’s generous intention. Her reaction 
was to assume responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the necklace herself; as queen, 
she could not accept so generous a favor 
from a subject. When de Rohan brought 
the necklace to her, she graciously dis- 
missed the old enmity between them. Un- 
fortunately, King Louis chose that time 
to be frugal and refused to grant the 
queen the sum of money she desired. 
With timely malice Count Cagliostro col- 
lected from de Rohan an old debt of five 
hundred thousand francs. Hearing of the 
transaction from Jeanne, the queen or- 
dered her to take the necklace back to 
Boehmer and Bossange. 

But Jeanne had her own plans. She 
forged a note from the jewelers to the 
queen acknowledging receipt of the neck- 
lace. Next she forged a note from the 
queen to the jewelers promising to pay the 
balance due them within three months. 
Meanwhile Jeanne kept the jewels. To 
safeguard her theft, she had to prevent de 
Rohan, who assumed that the queen had 


kept the necklace, from meeting Marie 
Antoinette. He had been told by the de- 
ceived jewelers that the queen would pay 
for the necklace. 

Count Cagliostro assisted Jeanne in her 
plan by taking Oliva to live in a house 
close to that of Jeanne. When the two 
women met, Jeanne knew at once she was 
facing the woman who had compromised 
the queen by her conduct at M. Mesmer’s 
salon and at the ball. She escorted Oliva 
to the park on three successive nights, and 
there de Rohan courted the woman he mis- 
took for Marie Antoinette. De Charny, 
witnessing the amorous meeting, thought 
that he saw the queen. Angry and grieved, 
he reproached Marie Antoinette for her 
conduct. Again she realized that someone 
had been impersonating her. 

When the day of payment for the neck- 
lace arrived, the jewelers petitioned the 
queen for their money. After an exchange 
of angry words, Marie Antoinette and the 
jewelers realized that they had been duped 
and that their respective notes were for- 

eries. 

The scandal broke. De Rohan, believ- 
ing that the queen was his mistress but 
wishing to conceal the fact for his own 
protection, still assumed that the queen 
would pay for the jewels. The jewelers 
thought that he would pay for them. The 
public thought that the queen retained the 
necklace so that de Rohan, for love of her, 
would be forced to pay, or that the king, 
to avert scandal, would satisfy the jewelers. 

When de Charny came to offer the 
queen his money, she declared her in- 
tention to prove her innocence, and she 
placed de Charny in hiding while she 
conducted an interview with de Rohan. 
When the deceived cardinal discreetly 
hinted at their secret love affair, the queen, 
outraged, sent for the king. De Rohan had 
no proof of his accusation. Still believing 
that he had possessed the queen and that 
she had kept the necklace, he was sen- 
tenced to the Bastille. 

De Charny emerged from hiding to 
throw himself at the queen’s feet just as 


the king returned. To explain de Charny’s 
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supplicating position, Marie Antoinette 
had to invent a lie. She said that he was 
begging for permission to marry Andrée de 
‘Taverney, who had entered a convent. 
Brought before the queen, Jeanne de 
La Motte refused to divulge any enlight- 
ening evidence and followed de Rohan to 
the Bastille. Jeanne knew, however, that 
she controlled the situation. If pressed too 
hard, she could intimate that the queen 
and de Rohan had a reason for charging 
her with the theft of the necklace. Then 
the police discovered Oliva. Seeing her, 
the queen understood the intrigue that 
had been worked against her, but Jeanne 
was still able to connive and to lie about 


her association with Oliva so that, in the 
end, no one was convinced of the queen’s 
innocence. The public, believing Marie 
Antoinette guilty of adultery and theft, 
assumed that the person known as Oliva 
had been invented to conceal the queen’s 
ilt. 

eee the trial, Cardinal de Rohan and 
Count Cagliostro, also arrested, were 
freed. Jeanne de La Motte was publicly 
branded. The queen was still suspected of 
being involved in a scandal. No one in the 
palace realized all involved in the affair 
were themselves on the threshold of the 
Bastille and that the Revolution was im- 
pending. 


RAINTREE COUNTY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Ross Lockridge, Jr. (1914-1948) 
Type of plot: Regional chronicle 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Raintree County, Indiana 

First published: 1948 


Principal characters: 


Joun Wick irr SHawnessy, a teacher 

Susanna Drage, his first wife 

Estuer Root, his second wife 

Neti Garruer, his sweetheart 

ProrEsson JERUSALEM WessTER StrLRs, his friend 
Senator Garwoop B. Jonzs, a politician 


Critique: 

Raintree County is a long novel, pano- 
ramic in scope. The story deals with the 
events of a single day, but by a <eries 
of flashbacks it encompasses a half 
a century of American history and life. 
Through the story pass statesmen, sol- 
diers, prostitutes, gamblers, shoddy _poli- 
ticians, simple people of the soil, all 
fused into the picture that is America. 
Here are the men and women of the new 
Republic, strug ling through greed, lust, 
and war to produce the freedom that had 
been promised one hundred years before. 


The Story: 
Be 1892: That was the day Rain- 
tree County, Indiana, had been waiting 


for. Her most illustrious son, Senator 
Garwood B. Jones, would make the main 
address of the day, introduced by his old 
friend, John Wickliff Shawnessy, teach- 
er. And as John Shawnessy awoke on the 
morning of that fateful day, his life be- 
gan to pass before his eyes. It was a fit- 
ful picture—events and people crossed 
each other without regard to time. Some 
of the pictures were symbolic, some real. 
But through them all John Shawnessy 
searched for the meaning of his life. 
Somewhere was the key to the secret of 
his existence. During the day he visited 
the graveyard, studied an old atlas of the 
county, talked with old friends. Pieced 
together, the events of that day told the 
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story of John Wickliff Shawnessy, 
teacher. 

Johnny’s father was a preacher, a doc- 
tor, a teetotaler. His mother was a gentle 
woman whom he loved more than he 
was aware of. Johnny’s childhood and 
adolescence were spent like those of most 
youths in Raintree County, in playing, 
working, and dreaming of greatness to 
come. Two people stood out above all 
others in those days. One was Garwood 
B. Jones, the other, Nell Gaither. Gar- 
wood, showing signs of becoming a poli- 
tician, was a smooth talker, a shrewd 
judge of character, a man without prin- 
ciples. Nell was the girl Johnny had 
loved since he was old enough to know 
such feelings. She was a combination of 
lady and hoyden. 

Life in Raintree County was bright- 
ened by the appearance of Professor Je- 
rusalem Webster Stiles, who established 
an academy of higher learning. The “Per- 
fessor,” as he was affectionately called, 
was a cynic and a fraud. His training 
of the young men was devoted slightly to 
Greek and Latin and heavily to methods 
of seducing desirable women. His caustic 
tongue and vivid history drew young men 
like a magnet. 

On the day he had his graduation pic- 
ture taken, Johnny met Susanna Drake, 
a southern girl of wealth and sensuous 
beauty, but questionable reputation. She 
was an orphan, lately moved to the vil- 
lage from New Orleans to occupy a house 
she had inherited. She spoke boldly to 
Johnny and filled him with desire. Al- 
though he desired Susanna’s beauty, his 
heart remained true to Nell. 

A picnic was held on graduation night. 
Nell went with Garwood, who escorted 
her most of the time, but she and John- 
ny slipped off together and confessed 
that they loved each other. In Paradise 
Lake the two went swimming, nude. 
Johnny never knew what might have 
happened next, for they were forced back 
to decency by the yells of their comrades. 
It seems that the “Perfessor’ and the 
minister's wife had run off together, and 


a posse with a rope was hunting the 
scoundrel. They found the woman at 
home—the elopers had missed their train 
—and Johnny later helped the “Perfes- 
sor’ to escape. Many years were to pass 
before the man and the boy met again. 

On July Fourth of that same year, 
Johnny found himself again at Paradise 
Lake, this time with Susanna. As he 
yielded to his desire and possessed the 
gitl, he knew that it was Nell he really 
loved. 

Susanna returned to New Orleans. In 
October, Johnny received a letter saying 
she was coming back to him, pregnant. 
By the time Susanna arrived, Johnny had 
made his peace with himself and decided 
to marry her, although he still loved 
Nell. Even when Susanna confessed on 
the night before the wedding that she 
was not pregnant but only loved him so 
much that she must marry him, Johnny 
forgave her. 

After the wedding Johnny and Susan- 
na spent a long honeymoon in the South. 
The year was 1859 and war was fast ap- 
proaching. Johnny was anti-slavery and 
Susanna violently pro-South. She seemed 
to be driven by some mad obsession about 
Negroes. In New Orleans, Johnny 
learned a little of her history. Her fa- 
ther had loved a slave and had installed 
the woman in his house, giving her equal- 
ity with his insane wife. All three had 
died in a fire, but it was rumored that 
the husband and slave had been shot 
first, locked in an embrace. 

Home again, Susanna gave birth to 
a baby who soon became the greatest 
joy of his father. Susanna grew more and 
more withdrawn, alternately spitting out 
hate and melting in passion. She was 
driven by desperation, for what Johnny 
could only suspect. In one last frenzy, 
she set fire to their house and burned 
the baby to death. She was rescued, her 
mind completely gone, and Johnny sent 
her back to her people to be cared for. 
He knew at last what he had long sus- 
pected. Susanna was the daughter of the 
slave woman, reared as his own by hes 
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father because he loved the Negro wom- 
an above all else. Susanna had also 
known, but she had fought against the 
knowledge. Unable to escape it, she had 
tried to expiate the sin through fire, as 
her father’s wife had done. 

Johnny enlisted in the war and lived 
through many bloody campaigns. He 
aan to be John Shawnessy, a human 
being, and became only John Shawnessy, 
a soldier. He was wounded, reported 
dead, present at the theater when Lin- 
coln was shot. None of these events real- 
ly touched Johnny. His soul was back in 
Raintree County, rooted in the soil of his 
homeland. 

After the war he spent two years in 
New York with the “Perfessor,” now a 
newspaperman. Johnny had _ planned 
through the war years to get his marriage 
annulled and return home to marry Nell. 
But he found that Nell had married Gar- 
wood after Johnny’s reported death and 
had died in childbirth. There was noth- 
ing now to ey him in Raintree County. 
But New York provided nothing su 
stantial to his life, and when he was 
called home by his mother’s death, he 
put his roots down for good. He taught 
school and became the local philosopher. 
Susanna, he learned, had escaped her 


relatives; she was believed dead. On the 
strength of that information, Johnny 
married a former pupil, Esther Root. 
Esther's father, considering Johnny an 
atheist and a bigamist, would not give 
his consent. The couple eloped, and Mr. 
Root would never again receive his 
daughter. The years were good to John- 
ny and Esther. They had a fine family 
and a respected place in the community. 
There were people, however, who con- 
sidered John Shawnessy evil and plotted 
to expose him to the world. 

On the night of July 4, 1892, after 
the departure of Senator Garwood B. 
Jones, a delegation from the revival meet- 
ing accused Johnny and a local widow 
of immorality. But the “Perfessor,” back 
to cover the celebration, showed the 
crowd instead that it was the minister, 
leader of the posse, who had seduced one 
of his flock. The “Perfessor” thought it a 
huge joke that he who had once been 
run out of town by a preacher could now 
turn the tables after so many years. 

The day having ended, John Shawnessy 
walked the deserted streets of this village 
in Raintree County. He was thinking of 
the yesterdays and tomorrows that are 
America. 


RALPH ROISTER DOISTER 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Nicholas Udall (1505-1556) 
Type of plot: Farce 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century * 
Locale: England 

First presented: c. 1553 


Principal characters: 


Ratru Roisrer Doisrsr, a well-to-do, cowardly braggart 
Maruew Merycreske, Roister Doister’s hanger-on 
Dame CuarsTIAn CusTancep, a well-to-do widow 

Gawin Gooptuck, Dame Custance’s fiancé 

Sym Suressy, Gawin Goodluck’s friend 


Critique: 

This drama is one of the early English 
plays acted by schoolboys and patterned 
after the Roman drama popular in the 
schools at the time. Neither the plot nor 
the characters demanded much subtlety 


from the youthful actors who originally 
played it. The humor is broad and the 
language at times very earthy. Some 
scenes are truly slapstick, as the scene in 
which grown men armed with swords are 
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routed by a widow and her servants armed 
only with household utensils. Some of the 
characters in the play are modeled on 
the stock figures of Roman drama, and 
some are not. Merygreeke is quickly rec- 
ognizable as the parasite of Roman drama, 
and Roister Doister himself is found to 
be the braggart so typical of classical 
comedy. Dame Christian, on the other 
hand, is an English addition to the drama, 
in her way a sixteenth-century version of 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath. Her humor can, 
in fact, be traced to the broad comedy of 
early mystery plays, as presented in the 
Towneley Cycle. 


The Story: 

Mathew Merygreeke, a gay young ras- 
cal who likened himself to the grasshopper 
of the fable, had often had fun and money 
at the expense of Ralph Roister Doister, 
a well-to-do, doltish young man who 
bragged long and loud of his bravery but 
failed to act anything but the coward 
when called to action. 

In addition, Ralph Roister Doister im- 
agined himself in love with every woman 
he met, and he swore each time he fell in 
love that he could not live without the 
woman who had most lately caught his 
eye. One day, meeting Merygreeke on the 
street, he asserted that he was now madly 
in love with Dame Christian Custance, a 
widow reported to be wealthy. She had 
captivated Roister Doister when he saw 
her at supper. 

Merygreeke, anxious to please the man 
he constantly gulled, agreed to help 
Roister Doister pursue his suit. He assured 
the foolish braggart that the widow was 
certain to accept him and that Roister 
Doister ought really to try to marry some- 
one of higher station and greater fortune. 

Merygreeke went for musicians to 
serenade Dame Custance, while Roister 
Doister waited in front of the widow’s 
home. As he waited, three of the widow’s 
servant women came from the house and 
talked and sang. When they noticed 
Roister Doister, he came up, talked to 


them, and tried to kiss them. After talking 
with them for a time, Roister Doister gave 
them a love letter to deliver to their mis- 
tress. He boasted that he had written it 
himself. 

Given the letter by her serving-woman, 
Dame Custance was furious. She _ re- 
minded her servants that she was an 
honorable woman, afhanced to Gawin 
Goodluck, who had been for some months 
on a sea voyage. Dame Custance refused 
to break the seal of the letter, much less 
read it. 

Meanwhile, to further his suit, Roister 
Doister sent his servant to the widow’s 
house with some love gifts, a ring and a 
token in a cloth. The young servant, after 
some trouble, convinced the widow’s 
serving-women to take the gifts to their 
mistress, even though she had been angry 
at receiving the letter. 

Handed the gifts, the widow became 
even angrier, lectured her servants on 
their conduct, and finally sent a boy to 
find the man who had delivered the gifts 
to her house. 

Merygreeke, after many a laugh over 
what happened during Roister Doister’s 
suit, finally went to Dame Custance and 
revealed his scheme for gulling Roister 
Doister. The widow said she would never 
marry such a doltish man, but agreed to 
join in the fun at the braggart’s expense. 
She went so far as to read the letter he had 
written to her and said she would make a 
reply. 

Rejoining Roister Doister, Merygreeke 
listened to the suitors woeful tale and 
then told him in outrageous terms that the 
widow had refused his suit, called him vile 
names, and accused him of cowardice. 
Roister Doister immediately vowed that 
he would assault the widow’s house with 
intent to kill her in combat, along with 
all her servants. Over Merygreeke’s pro- 
tests, Roister Doister set out to- get his 
men together, Merygreeke laughed and 
waited, knowing that the cowardly brag- 
gart would never carry out his vow. 

When they arrived at the widow's 
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house, Merygreeke offered Roister Doister 
an excuse for not leading the assault. In- 
stead, the braggart began once more to 
woo the widow with music and song. He 
sent Merygreeke to call the widow from 
her house. 

Dame Custance went out to Roister 
Doister and repeated her refusal of his 
foolish proposal. Then she read his letter 
aloud, and by rephrasing it and repunctu- 
ating it she made the letter as insulting as 
Roister Doister had meant it to be loving. 
The result thoroughly confused the 
suitor, who vowed it was not the letter 
he had sent to her. After she left, Roister 
Doister sent for the scrivener who had 
actually written the letter for him. The 
scrivener took the letter, read it aright, 
and convinced Roister Doister that some- 
one had tricked him. 

In the meantime Sym Suresby, friend 
of the widow’s fiancé, arrived to tell Dame 
Custance that her afhanced suitor, Gawin 
Goodluck, had returned from his voyage 
and would be with her shortly. Suresby 
saw and heard enough of the conversation 
between the widow and Roister Doister to 
think that the widow was unfaithful to 
Goodluck. He went off, leaving the 
widow furious at the tomfoolery of Roister 
Doister. When she chased Roister Doister 
off, he again vowed to have revenge on 
the widow and her servants. Gathering his 


men, he approached her house a second 
time. 

The widow, meanwhile, had gone to a 
trusted friend to enlist his support in 
getting rid of the troublesome Roister 
Doister, who threatened to ruin her ap- 

roaching marriage to Goodluck. The 
Pend consented to aid her. They also 
enlisted Merygreeke, who agreed to help 
them and at the same time pull more 
tricks at the expense of Roister Doister. 

The foolish suitor and his men were 
routed by the widow with household 
utensils used as weapons. Having proved 
himself a coward as well as a fool, Roister 
Doister renounced his suit for the 
widow’s hand. When Goodluck appeared 
soon afterward, Dame Custance was able 
to assure him that the reports he had had 
from Sym Suresby were muddled and 
that she had never broken her vows to 
him. She did, however, berate Suresby 
for not making certain of the truth before 
repeating what he had heard. 

Merygreeke returned on behalf of 
Roister Doister and asked forgiveness of 
the widow and Goodluck. When he prom- 
ised them that they should have much fun 
at Roister Doister’s expense if they would 
but agree, they assented heartily and in- 
vited Merygreeke and Roister Doister to 
have dinner with them that very day. 


THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Tragedy 

Time of plot: 500 B.C. 

Locale; Ancient Rome 

First published: 1594 


Principal characters: 


Coxxatine, a Roman general 


Lucreceg, his wife 


Tarquin, Collatine’s friend and son of the Roman King 


Critique: 

The story of Tarquin’s violation of 
Lucrece is an ancient Roman legend 
which has been presented in many ver- 
sions other than in this poem by Shake- 


speare. Because the Elizabethans were 
especially fond of this legend, Shake- 
speare had numerous sources upon which 
to draw. Compared with his other writ- 
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ings, this poem is far more conventionally 
Elizabethan, yet its passages of great emo- 
tion and its consistently beautiful poetry 
tank it above other interpretations of the 
story known in his day. 


The Story: 

At Ardea, where the Romans were 
fighting, two Roman leaders, Tarquin and 
Collatine, spoke together one evening. 
Collatine, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, described his beautiful young wife 
Lucrece in such glowing terms that 
Tarquin’s passions were aroused. The 
next morning Tarquin left the Roman 
host and journeyed to Collatium, where 
he was welcomed by the unsuspecting 
Lucrece as one of her husband’s friends. 
As he told her many tales of Collatine’s 

rowess on the ‘falecald, Tarquin 
ooked admiringly at Lucrece and decided 
that she was indeed the most beautiful 
woman in Rome. 

In the night, while the others of the 
household were asleep, Tarquin lay rest- 
less. Caught between desire for Lucrece 
and dread of being discovered, to the con- 
sequent loss of his honor, he wandered 
aimlessly about his chamber. On the one 
hand there was his position as a military 
man who should not be the slave of his 
emotions; on the other hand was his over- 
whelming desire. 

But what dreadful consequences might 
be the result of his lustful deed! His dis- 
grace would never be forgotten. Perhaps 
his own face would show the mark of his 
crimes and the advertisement linger on 
even after death. 

He thought for a moment that he might 
try to woo Lucrece but decided that such a 
course would be to no avail. Since she was 
already married, she was not mistress of 
her own desires. Again he considered the 
possible consequences of his deed. 

At last emotion conquered reason. As 
Tarquin made his way to Lucrece’s 
chamber all sorts of petty annoyances de. 
terred him. The locks on the doors had 
to be forced; the threshold beneath the 


door grated under his footstep; the wind 
threatened to blow out his torch; he 
pricked his finger on a needle. Tarquin 
ignored these omens of disaster. In fact, 
he misconstrued them as forms of trial 
which only made his prize more worth 
winning. 

When he reached the chamber door, 
Tarquin began to pray for success. Realiz- 
ing, however, that heaven would not 
countenance his sin, he declared that Love 
and Fortune would henceforth be his 
gods. Entering the room, he gazed at 
Lucrece in sleep. When he reached for- 
ward to touch her breast, she awoke with 
a cry of fear. He told her that her beauty 
had captured his heart and that she must 
submit to his will. 

First he threatened Lucrece with force, 
telling her that if she refused to submit to 
him he would not only kill her but also 
dishonor her name. His intention was to 
murder one of her slaves, place him in 
her arms, and then swear that he killed 
them because he had seen Lucrece em- 
bracing the man. But, if she yielded, he 
promised to keep the whole affair secret. 
Lucrece began to weep and plead with 
Tarquin. For the sake of her hospitality, 
her husband’s friendship, Tarquin’s posi- 
tion as a warrior, he must pity her and 
refrain from this deed. Her tears serving 
only to increase his lust, Tarquin 
smothered her cries with the bed linen 
while he raped her. 

Shame-ridden, he stole away, leaving 
Lucrece desolate. She, horrified and re- 
volted, tore her nails and hoped the dawn 
would never come. In a desperate fury, 
she railed against the night; its darkness 
and secrecy that had ruined her. She was 
afraid of the day, for surely her sin would 
be revealed. Still worse, through her fall, 
Collatine would be forever shamed. It was 
Opportunity that was at fault, she 
claimed, working for the wicked and 
against the innocent. Time, the hand- 
maiden of ugly Night, was hand-in-hand 
with Opportunity. But Time could work 
for Lucrece now. She implored Time to 
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bring misery and pain to Tarquin. Ex- 
hausted from her emotional _ tirade, 
Lucrece fell back on her pillow. She 
longed for a suicide weapon; death alone 
could save her soul. 

As the dawn broke she began to con- 
sider her death. Not until she had told 
Collatine the complete details of her fall 
would she take the step, however, for 
Collatine must revenge her on Tarquin. 

Lucrece called her maid and asked for 
pen and paper. Writing to Collatine, she 
asked him to return immediately. When 
she gave the messenger the letter, she 
imagined that he knew of her sin, for he 
gave her a sly, side glance. Surely every- 
one must know by now, she thought. 
Her grief took new channels. Studying a 
picture of the fall of Troy, she tried to 
find the face showing greatest grief. 
Hecuba, who gazed mournfully at Priam 
in his dying moments, seemed the saddest. 
Lucrece grieved for those who died in the 
Trojan War, all because one man could 


not control his lust. Enraged, she tore 
the painting with her nails. 

Collatine, returning home, found Lu- 
crece robed in black. With weeping and 
lamentations she told him of her shame, 
but without naming her violator. After 
she had finished, Collatine, driven half- 
mad by rage and grief, demanded the 
name of the traitor. Before revealing it, 
Lucrece drew promises from the assem- 
bled soldiers that the loss of her honor 
would be avenged. Then, naming Tar- 
quin, she drew a knife from her bosom 
and stabbed herself. 

Heartbroken, Collatine cried that he 
would kill himself as well, but Brutus, 
his friend, stepped forward and argued 
that woe was no cure for woe; it was 
better to revenge Lucrece. The soldiers 
left the palace to carry the bleeding body 
of Lucrece through Rome. The indignant 
citizens banished Tarquin and all his 
family. 


RAVENSHOE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henry Kingsley (1830-1876) 
Type of plot: Domestic romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1862 


Principal characters: 


Cuarves Ravensnor, of the old House of Ravenshoe 
FatuEer Mackwortn, a resident priest 

Wiru1am Horton, a groom, friend of Charles 
ApELamE SuMMERS, a vain girl 

Mary Corpy, ward of the Ravenshoes 

Curussrt, older brother of Charles 

Lorp Satire, an atheist and dandy 


Critique: 

This very long novel is slow in pace, 
and to some modern tastes Kingsley may 
seem arch with his interminable asides 
and his painful foreshadowing. In sum- 
mary form the novel attempts to cover 
several centuries in the story of an Eng- 
lish family, but the bulk of the book is 
concerned with the affairs of one gen- 
eration; rather than a panorama of a ix 
ily, Kingsley gives the adventures of one 


son. Divested of its paraphernalia, the 
tale is a lively one in the Regency tradi- 
tion. The aS ee priest is perhaps the 
outstanding character. 


The Story: 

The House of Ravenshoe had long 
been a bastion of Catholicism in Eng- 
land, and the Church of Rome had for 
generations assigned a resident priest to 
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the household. Densil Ravenshoe, when 
he reached manhood, showed a rebellious 
spirit by going off to London and consort- 
ing with Lord Saltire, a notorious atheist. 
After he had been imprisoned for his 
debts, his father sent the resident priest 
to bail him out. 

For a while Densil was reconciled to 
priestly rule, but the new Father Mack- 
worth had his difficulties with him. Den- 
sil at last married a Protestant woman, 
to the consternation of the Church. Five 
years went by and Densil had no chil- 
dren. Father Mackworth was thinking of 
asking for another assignment, but he 
was eavesdropping one evening and what 
he heard caused him to stay on at Ravens- 
hoe. Cuthbert, Densil’s first son, was 
born, and the priest had the satisfaction 
of baptizing him in the true faith. 

Five years later a second son, Charles, 
was born. Densil’s wife died in child- 
birth, and shortly the terrible truth came 
out: Densil had promised to bring up his 
second son as a Protestant. Charles was 
given to a nurse, Norah, wife of James 
Horton, the gamekeeper. She had a boy, 
William, just a week older than Charles, 
and she gladly accepted her new charge. 
Father Mackworth, resolved that a Prot- 
estant should never own Ravenshoe, 
made his plans early. 

Charles was a cheerful lad, well liked 
by all. When he was ten, he went to 
visit at Ranford, the estate of the As- 
cots, who were related to the Ravenshoes. 
Charles was immediately accepted by his 
Protestant relations; Cuthbert had never 
been able to win their love. At Ranford 
Charles met beautiful, imperious Ade- 
laide Summers, a ward of Lady Ascot, 
and promptly fell in love with her. An- 
other new friend was the famous Lord 
Saltire, who became fond of the boy. 

There was a great storm at Ravenshoe. 
In the bay a ship went down, split on a 
rock. Only a few were saved, among 
them Mary Corby, the daughter of the 
captain. She was a lovely girl who was 
accepted as one of the family. She soon 
fell in love with Charles. 


At Oxford, Charles had two intimate 
friends, Lord Welter, his cousin from 
Ranford, and John Marston, a scholar. 
Marston was a good influence over 
Charles but Welter was a brutal, arro- 
gant bully. Unfortunately Charles fol- 
lowed Welter’s habits of drinking, brawl- 
ing, and gaming. After a wild night of 
carousing, both Charles and Welter were 
sent down from the university. To delay 
his homecoming, Charles stopped off for 
a visit at Ranford. Lord Saltire helped 
him make his peace with his father. Dur- 
ing his visit he became engaged to Ade- 
laide. 

Charles spent several months of en- 
forced vacation at Ravenshoe. During 
that time Welter and Marston both came 
to see him. Marston proposed to Mary 
but she refused him. This period was 
marred by Father Mackworth, who 
seemed to Charles an evil genius. Ellen 
Horton, William’s younger sister, ran 
away because of some trouble which 
seemed to be connected with Father 
Mackworth. At the beginning of the next 
term Charles went back to Oxford. 

His stay was brief, for he was recalled 
by the death of his father. Father Mack- 
worth was in possession of a ruinous se- 
cret which Cuthbert offered to buy for 
ten thousand pounds. Father Mackworth 
refused money, but to keep Charles from 
inheriting Ravenshoe he revealed that 
Norah had switched babies long ago; 
Charles was really her own son, and 
William Horton, the groom, was a 
Ravenshoe. William, a Catholic, became 
second in line to own Ravenshoe. Dis- 
traught, Charles rushed to Ranford to see 
Adelaide, only to learn that she had run 
away with Welter. 

Calling himself Charles Horton, he 
took service with Lieutenant Hornby. As 
a servant he learned that Ellen, his own 
sister, had been Welter’s mistress; now 
she was a maid in the same household 
with Adelaide, Welter’s new mistress. 
Welter and Adelaide lived by gambling. 
Charles had an interview with Welter, 
who excused his villainy by saying that 
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he had not known that Ellen was 
Charles’ sister. In reality, Charles was 
well rid of the scheming Adelaide. After 
seeing Mary, who had become a gov- 
erness, from a distance, Charles enlisted 
in the army to fight against the Russians. 

The Ascot family, heavily in debt, had 
put all their hopes on a horse they had 
entered in the Derby. In a desperate at- 
tempt to recoup his fortunes, Lord Ascot 
substituted a less famous jockey and bet 
against his own horse. The Ascot entry 
won and the family was ruined. At his 
father’s death, Welter became Lord As- 
cot. Although he had married Adelaide 
by that time, society ignored her. 

In the Crimea, Charles took part in the 
famous charge of the Six Hundred at 
Balaklava. Hornby was killed and Charles 
was wounded. Invalided home, he took 
service agaia as a groom under an officer 
with whom he had served. He hoped to 
remain and eventually to find his sister 
Ellen. His health remained poor. 

When William made a trip to Sevasto- 
pol to look for Charles, a fag soldier 
had convinced him that Charles was 
dead. When he heard the news, Lord 
Saltire made a new will, bequeathing a 
large sum to Mary but leaving the bulk 
of his fortune to Welter and Adelaide. 

Thinking themselves at last secure, 
Welter and his wife began to move free- 
ly in society. One night, to his horror, 
Welter recognized Charles in a tavern. 
Adelaide wanted Welter to keep still, 
but her husband, conscience-stricken, in- 
formed Lord Saltire, who prepared to 
make a new will immediately. But the 
great lord died before morning. 


Charles was nursed back to health at 
Ranford after an operation to heal his 
war wound. When he returned to Ra- 
venshoe, he was a guest of William, now 
in control of the estate since Cuthbert’s 
death by drowning. But Lady Ascot had 
started a chain of inquiries which threat- 
ened Father Mackworth’s design. Finally 
paralyzed after a stroke, he summoned 
Ellen, now a nun, and through a wed- 
ding certificate in her keeping the truth 
came out. James Horton, father of 
Charles and Ellen, had always been 
looked upon as the illegitimate son of 
Densil’s father, Petre Ravenshoe. But 
Petre had really married James’ mother, 
and so Charles was the true heir of 
Ravenshoe after all. Father Mackworth 
had at one time possessed the marriage 
certificate, but Ellen had stolen it when 
she ran away. Her return with the cer- 
tificate provided proof of Father Mack- 
worth’s duplicity. 

Ellen returned to her nursing duties; 
Father Mackworth died after begging 
forgiveness of the heir he had dispos- 
sessed. Charles, the Protestant owner of 
Ravenshoe, made ample provision for his 
good friend William and the two were 
married in a double ceremony, Charles 
to the faithful Mary and William to his 
childhood sweetheart. At the celebration 
Welter acknowledged that Lord Saltire’s 
estate really belonged to Charles. Ade- 
laide had become a permanent invalid 
after a riding accident; hence they would 
never have children. In reparation, Wel- 
ter had willed his entire fortune to 
Charles. 


THE RECRUITING OFFICER 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: George Farquhar (1678-1707) 
Type of plot: Comedy of intrigue 
Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 
Locale: Shrewsbury, England 

First presented: 1706 


Principal characters: 


Caprain PLume, the recruiting officer, a gay blade 
Syxvr Barance, Captain Plume’s fiancée 
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Mr. Worruy, Captain Plume’s friend 

Metinpa, Mr. Worthy’s fiancée and cousin of Sylvia Balance 
Justice Baxancz, Sylvia's father 

Rosz, the pretty young daughter of a farmer 

Szrceant Kirs, Captain Plume’s-aide 


Critique: 

This is not Farquhar’s best-known play 
—that honor goes to The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem—but it is superior to many of the 
other Restoration comedies. Perhaps the 
most richly comic soldier in English 
drama is to be found here in Sergeant 
Kite, who doubles as a fortune-teller and 
a pander for his master. It is a long step 
from the Miles Gloriosus of the Plautine 
comedy, through Captain Bobadil of Ben 
Jonson’s comedy, to this grandly comic 
figure. In this play the reader is taken 
from London to Shrewsbury, a welcome 
change in comedies of this period, most 
of which were laid in London. In moy- 
ing his scene from London, Farquhar fol- 
lowed the example of Thomas Shadwell, 
the poet and playwright who succeeded 
John Dryden as Poet Laureate. Indeed, 
the reader is constantly reminded of simi- 
larities of incident and tone between the 
plays of Shadwell and Farquhar. There 
is less of the elegant tone in this play, 
however, for it rather leans to the senti- 
ment of later eighteenth-century drama. 


The Story: 

Captain Plume, commander of a com- 
pany of grenadiers, and his aide, Ser- 
geant Kite, went to Shrewsbury to enlist 
a number of recruits for Captain Plume’s 
command, They went to Shrewsbury be- 
cause of success in gaining recruits in 
that city some months before, and be- 
cause of Captain Plume’s amorous suc- 
cesses at the same time. Upon the arrival 
of the pair they were greeted with the 
news that a young woman who had just 
given birth to a child had named Cap- 
tain Plume as the father. At the captain’s 
request, Sergeant Kite married the 
woman and went on record as the father 
of the child. This was not the first time 
he had done as much for the captain; 


he had accumulated a list of six wives 
in the same manner. 

Captain Plume also found his good 
friend, Mr. Worthy, at Shrewsbury. Mr. 
Worthy had been a happy-go-lucky chap, 
much like Captain Plume, until his 
fiancée had inherited a fortune. The girl, 
Melinda, had taken on airs after becom- 
ing a rich woman, and she proceeded to 
make life miserable for Worthy. His lat- 
est grievance was that another officer on 
recruiting duty, one Captain Brazen, had 
apparently become a successful rival for 
Melinda’s hand and fortune. Captain 
Plume asked Worthy about Sylvia Bal- 
ance, whom the captain loved but could 
not marry because his life was too un- 
certain and he had too little money. 
Worthy told Captain Plume that Sylvia 
Balance still thought very well of. him. 

While Worthy and Captain Plume 
talked, Melinda and Sylvia were having 
a conversation of their own, in which 
Sylvia told her cousin that she was de- 
termined that the captain should not 
leave Shrewsbury alone. The two women 
quarreled, and after Sylvia’s departure 
Melinda wrote a letter to Sylvia’s father 
telling him that Captain Plume intended 
to dishonor Sylvia. 

That evening Captain Plume had din- 
ner with Sylvia and her father, Justice 
Balance, who considered the captain a 
fine match for his daughter. During the 
evening news came from Germany by 
mail that Justice Balance’s son and heir 
had died, Immediately the attitude of 
Justice Balance toward Captain Plume 
changed, for he did not like to think of 
the captain as the husband of his daugh- 
ter if she were to have all his fortune. 
Calling Sylvia into private conference, 
he told her of the change in his attitude. 
Although the girl was very much in love 
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with the captain, she promised that she 
would not marry without her father’s 
consent. Captain Plume left the house 
without learning what had happened. A 
short time after his departure Melinda’s 
spiteful letter to Sylvia’s father arrived. 
In order to get her away from the cap- 
tain, Justice Balance immediately sent 
Sylvia by coach to one of his country es- 
tates. 

Both Worthy and Captain Plume in- 
terpreted Sylvia’s departure erroneously. 
They thought that she believed herself 
too good for the captain after she had in- 
herited a fortune of two thousand pounds 
a year. The captain, claiming that he 
would get along as well without her, 
proceeded to go about his business of 
recruiting. While doing so he met a 
farmer's pretty young ‘alters named 
Rose. Rose and he immediately fancied 
one another, and the captain went so 
far as to give his half-promise that he 
would make the girl his wife. In return, 
she helped him to add almost a dozen 
more recruits to his company. These in- 
cluded her own brother and her former 
sweetheart. 

One day Sylvia, disguised in some of 
her brother’s clothes, returned to Shrews- 
bury, where she met the two recruiting 
officers, Captain Plume and Captain 
Brazen, in the company of Melinda. 
When she told them that she was Mr. 
Willful, a young man of good family 
who wished to enlist, they both bid for 
the new recruit, who finally agreed to 
join Captain Plume’s company. The ca 
tain was so pleased with young Mr. will 
ful that he proffered his friendship, even 
though the recruit was to be an enlisted 
man in the company. 

Saying that he would be censured for 
entering the army voluntarily, the recruit 
asked Captain Plume to have him im- 
pressed into service by the provisions 
of the acts of Parliament. The captain 
agreed to do so. To help her deception, 
and also to test the direction of Captain 
Plume’s affections, Sylvia in her disguise 
pretended to be in love with Rose. 


The fiancée of Worthy, meanwhile, 
had been to see a fortune-teller who was 
really Sergeant Kite in disguise. The for- 
tune-teller told Melinda that she would 
die unmarried if she let a man who was 
to call on her at ten o’clock the following 
morning leave the country. He had also 
managed to secure a copy of her hand- 
writing, which he showed her in an at- 
tempt to make her think the devil was 
his helper. Melinda was so impressed 
that she promised herself to follow the 
fortune-teller’s advice. 

Justice Balance decided that the best 
way to keep his daughter’s honor and for- 
tune from falling into the hands of Cap- 
tain Plume was to provide the officer with 
the soldiers he needed and to draft them 
according to the provision made by Par- 
liament. In order to do so, the justice 
opened his court and had the bailiff 
bring in a number of men who were 
eligible for the draft. Among the men 
was Sylvia in her disguise as Mr. Will- 
ful. She had been accused, as a man, of 
having taken Rose as a common-law 
wife. In the courtroom Mr. Willful be- 
haved impudently, and the justice de- 
cided to punish the brash young man by 
sending him off as a private in Captain 
Plume’s company of gendarmes. Thus 
Sylvia tricked her father into sending 
her away with the captain. In fact, the 
justice ordered Captain Plume not to dis- 
charge Mr. Willful for any reason. 

After the hearing Justice Balance went 
to his home, where he learned that his 
daughter, dressed in her deceased broth- 
er’s clothes, had disappeared from his 
country estate. The justice immediately 
realized that he had been tricked, that the 
Mr. Willful whom he had sent off with 
Captain Plume was really Sylvia, He 
also thought that Captain Plume had 
been a party to the deception. When the 
captain called at the justice’s home a 
short time later, it was soon apparent 
that he knew nothing of the scheme, for 
he agreed to discharge the new soldier 
at Justice Balance’s request. 

Mr. Willful was called in and un- 
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masked as Sylvia. Then the father, real- 
izing how much his daughter loved the 
captain, gave them permission to marry. 
Immediately thereafter Worthy and Me- 
linda arrived to say that they had also 
reached an agreement and were to be 
married shortly. Melinda also apologized 
for the spiteful letter she had sent to 


Justice Balance. Captain Plume, pleased 
over the prospect of a handsome fortune 
coming to him with his wife, announced 
that he was retiring from the army. He 
turned over all the recruits he had enlist- 
ed to Captain Brazen, who had been un- 
successful in finding any men for his 
company. 


REDBURN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Herman Melville (1819-1891) 
Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth centu 


Ty 
Locale: New York, the Atlantic Ocean, and England 


First published: 1849 
Principal characters: 


WELLINGBOROUGH REDBuURN, a young lad on his first voyage 
Capratn Rica, master of the Highlander 
Harry Boron, a young English prodigal 


Critique: 

Redburn, like much of Herman Mel- 
ville’s work, was based on his own life. 
The background of the ‘Redburn family 
is very similar to that of the Melville 
family after the father’s death. The trip 
on a merchant vessel is clearly based on 
a similar round trip to Liverpool which 
Melville himself had made while still in 
his teens. The incident of the guidebook, 
for instance, and the guidebook itself, are 
taken directly from Melville’s own ex- 
perience. Again, like other of Melville’s 
books, Redburn is authentic in its treat- 
ment of sailors and sea life. Melville saw 
seafaring life through the eyes of a com- 
mon sailor who learned his trade the hard 
way and wrote his novel from the sea- 
man’s point of view. Also, we find in 
Redburn the beginnings of the philo- 
sophical elements that made Moby Dick, 
Melville’s masterpiece, one of the great 
novels of all time. 


The Story: 

Wellingborough Redburn’s father had 
died, leaving the mother and children 
poorly provided for, even though the 
father had been a highly successful mer- 
chant and at one time a wealthy man. 


When Redburn was in his middle teens, 
he decided to take some of the burden 
off his mother by going to sea. Given an 
old gun and a hunting jacket by an 
older brother, young Redburn left his 
home along the Hudson River and went to 
New York to seek a berth on a ship. 

A college friend of his older brother 
aided Redburn in finding a berth on a 
ship bound for Liverpool. Unfortunately 
the friend had emphasized the fact that 
Redburn came from a good family and 
had wealthy relatives; consequently, Cap- 
tain Riga, master of the Highlander, was 
able to hire the young lad for three 
dollars a month. Having spent all his 
money, and unable to get an advance 
on his wages, Redburn had to pawn his 
gun for a shirt and cap to wear aboard 
ship. 

During his first few days out of port 
Redburn thought that he had made a 
dreadful mistake in going to sea. His 
fellow sailors jeered at him as a green- 
horn; he made many silly mistakes; he 
became violently seasick; and he discov- 
ered that he did not even have a spoon 
with which to take his portion of the food 
from the pots and pans in which it was 
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sent to the forecastle. Most horrifying of 
all was the suicide of a sailor who dived 
over the side of the ship in a fit of de- 
lirium tremens. 

As the thirty-day cruise to Liverpool 
from New York wore on, Redburn learned 
how to make himself useful and com- 
fortable aboard the ship. When he went 
aloft alone to release the topmost sails, 
he earned a little respect from his fellow 
seamen, although they never did, through- 
out the voyage, let him forget that he was 
still a green hand and had signed on 
as a “boy.” Redburn found the sea fas- 
cinating in many ways; he also found it 
terrifying, as when the Highlander passed 
a derelict schooner on which three corpses 
were still bound to the railing. 

For Redburn one of the liveliest inci- 
dents of the voyage was the discovery of 
a little stowaway on board the High- 
lander. The small boy had been on board 
the vessel some months before, when the 
father had been a sailor signed on for 
a trip from Liverpool to New York. The 
father had since died, and the boy had 
stowed himself away in an effort to re- 
turn to England. Everyone on the ship, 
including the usually irascible Captain 
Riga, took a liking to the homesick stow- 
away and made much of him. 

Redburn had little in common with his 
fellow crew members, most of whom were 
rough fellows many years older than he. 
Through them, however, he received an 
education quite different from that which 
he had learned in school. At first he tried 
to talk about church and good books to 
them, but he soon discovered that such 
conversation only irritated them into more 
than their usual profanity and obscenity. 
Redburn thought they were not aly 
very bad men; they had never had the 
chance to be good men. Most of all, he 
disliked them because they looked upon 
anyone who could not follow the sea- 
man’s trade as a fool. 

A long, low skyline in the distance 
was Redburn’s first glimpse of Ireland. 
He met his first true European when an 


Irish fisherman hailed the Highlander 


and asked for a line. When he had hauled 
fifteen or so fathoms of the line into his 
boat, the Irishman cut the line, laughed, 
and sailed away. Even though the rope 
was not Redburn’s, he, boylike, felt that 
the man had played a scurvy trick. 

When the Highlander arrived at Liver- 
pool, Redburn decided that the English 
city was not a great deal different from 
New York. Sailors and ships, he found, 
were the same in one place as in another, 
with a few notable exceptions. His trips 
into the city, away from the waterfront, 
and excursions into the Lancashire coun- 

side convinced him that he, as an 
alien, was not welcome. People distrusted 
him because of his ragged clothing, and 
he had no money to purchase a new out- 
fit, even though Captain Riga had ad- 
vanced him three dake one month’s 
pay, upon the ship’s arrival in port. 

Redburn’s_ greatest disappointment 
came when he tried to use for his ex- 
cursions an old guidebook he had brought 
from his father’s library. The guidebook, 
almost half a century old, was no longer 
reliable, for streets and structures it men- 
tioned were no longer in existence. Red- 
burn felt that the whole world must 
have changed since his father’s time; he 
saw in the unreliable guidebook a hint 
that as the years passed the habits and 
ideals of youth had to be charted anew. 
Each generation, he learned, had to make 
its own guidebook through the world. 

While in Liverpool, Redburn met 
Harry Bolton, a young Englishman of 
good family but a prodigal son. Bolton 
said that he had shipped on two voyages 
to the East Indies; now he wanted to 
emigrate to America. With Redburn’s help 
Harry Bolton was enrolled as a “boy” on 
the Highlander for its return trip to New 
York. The two boys, traveling on Bolton’s 
money, made a quick excursion to London 
before the ship sailed, but they were back 
in Liverpool within forty-eight hours. 
Redburn saw little of England beyond the 
port where he had arrived. 

On the return trip to America the ship 
carried a load of Irish emigrants. Redburn 
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quickly felt sorry for them but at the 
same time superior to the miserable 
wretches crowded between decks. The 
steerage passengers suffered a great deal 
during the voyage. Their quarters were 
cramped at best, and during heavy weather 
they could not remain on deck. For cook- 
ing they had a stove placed on one of 
the hatches, one stove for five hundred 
— Worst of all, an epidemic of fever 

toke out, killing many of the emigrants 
and one of the sailors. 

Bolton had a miserable trip, and Red- 
burn was sorry for him, too. ‘The English 
boy had lied in saying he had been at 
sea before. Because he could not bear 
to go aloft in the rigging, he, in place 
of Redburn, became the butt of all the 
jokes and horseplay that the crew devised. 


After the ship reached America, how- 
ever, the voyage seemed to both Redburn 
and Bolton to have been a good one. They 
discovered that they really hated to leave 
the vessel which had been home to them 
for several weeks. But their nostalgia for 
the vessel was soon dissipated by Captain 
Riga. The captain dismissed Redburn 
without any pay because the lad had left 
his duties for one day while the ship 
was at Liverpool. The captain even told 
Redburn that he owed the ship money 
for tools he had dropped into the sea. 
Bolton was given a dollar and a half for 
his work; the pittance made him so angry 
he threw it back on the captain’s desk. 
The two boys then left the ship, glad 
to be back on land once more. 


THE RELAPSE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Sir John Vanbrugh (1664-1726) 
Type of plot: Social satire 

Time of plot: Seventeenth ‘century 
Locale: England 

First presented: 1696 


Principal characters: 


Sm Novexry Fasuton, Lory Forrincron, a London fop 
Younc Fasuton, his brother 


Lovetzss, a gentleman 


Amanpa, his wife 


Wonrtny, a gentleman of the town 
Sm Tunsecty CLuMsEy, a country squire 
Miss Hoynen, Sir Tunbelly’s daughter 


Courier, a matchmaker 


BgRINTHIA, a comely widow 


Critique: 

The Relapse, Or, Virtue in Danger 
was written as a sequel to Colley Cibber’s 
Love’s Last Shift because in Vanbrugh’s 
opinion the latter play did not present 
an accurate picture of human nature. 
Lord Foppington is Cibber’s Sir Novelty 
Fashion elevated to the peerage. The Re- 
lapse was a huge success, and for more 
than fifty years it held the London stage, 
sometimes running in more than one 
theater at a time. Historically, the ail 
is important because it helped to brea 
up the formulas followed in the artificial 


comedy of manners. Vanbrugh has been 
accused of irreligion, which is probably 
not wholly true, and of licentiousness, 
which is probably accurate. 


The Story: 

In the country Loveless and Amanda 
led a quiet life after a stormy period of 
marriage troubles. Because Loveless had 
to go to London rather frequently and 
because she had reason to doubt his fidel- 
ity, Amanda was apprehensive. But Love- 
less assured her he was temptation-proof; 
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going to London provided a test of his 
reform. 

Young Fashion and his servant Lory 
called on Sir Novelty Fashion, the new 
Lord Foppington, young Fashion’s elder 
brother. Lord Foppington had recently 
bought a title. Since he was the eldest 
son, he had plenty of money, although 
he spent too much as it was. Young Fash- 
ion, on the contrary, was destitute. He 
was minded to join the army as a last 
resort, but at Lory’s suggestion he re- 
solved to humble himself to ask the new 
lord to pay his debts. But Lord Fopping- 
ton was busy with the tailor and the 
shoemaker and hardly spared his brother 
a word. Although Lord Foppington was 
on the point of going out, he did invite 
his brother to stay and have a home din- 
ner by himself. 

Angered by his brother’s attitude, 
young Fashion determined on revenge. 
Coupler, a matchmaker who providen- 
tially came in, had a plan. Coupler had 
arranged a marriage between Lord Fop- 
pington and Miss Hoyden, wealthy 
daughter of Sir Tunbelly Clumsey. Lord 
Foppington was to pay the matchmaker 
two thousand pounds, but he was afraid 
the new lord would evade the money 
agreement. It was decided that young 
Fashion was to go to Sir Tunbelly’s house 
and, pretending to be his brother, marry 
Miss Hoyden. Coupler, in turn, was to 
receive a fee of five thousand pounds. 
Young Fashion agreed to the plan, after 
a hard time fighting off Coupler’s amo- 
rous advances. 

Loveless and Amanda were installed 
in their London lodgings and Loveless 
had already been to the theater. In a con- 
fidential mood he told his wife of seeing 
a beautiful woman in the audience, a 
woman so handsome he had been un- 
able to keep his eyes off her. Amanda 
was alarmed, but he told her he admired 
the woman only in an aesthetic way. 
Berinthia, Amanda’s widowed friend, 
came to call. To Loveless’ surprise, she 
was the woman he had admired in the 
theater. Because he pretended to be in- 


different to Berinthia’s charms, Amanda 
invited her to stay with them while they 
were in London. 

Lord Foppington also came to call and 
was quite smitten with Amanda’s beauty. 
Resolving to make a conquest at once, 
he drew her aside and declared his love. 
Amanda slapped his face. Loveless, see- 
ing the fracas, wounded Lord Fopping- 
ton with his sword. Although the wound 
was not serious, the surgeon pretended 
that it was, in order to increase his fee. 
As Lord Foppington was being carried 
out, Worthy entered and was also at- 
tracted by Amanda’s charms. After the 
men had all left, Berinthia had a long 
talk with Amanda about men and love. 

Young Fashion determined to make 
one more attempt before taking revenge 
on his brother. Once again he told Lord 
Foppington of his debts and asked for 
money to settle them. Lord Foppington 
refused haughtily, and in the ensuing 
quarrel young Fashion tried to fight a 
duel with his brother. Lord Foppington 
contemptuously refused to fight and left. 
Resolved to do his worst, young Fashion 
set out for Coupler’s house. 

Loveless made love to Berinthia and 
finally seized her. He left, however, 
when they were interrupted by Worthy’s 
arrival. Worthy was in love with Aman- 
da. Because Berinthia had once been 
his mistress, he asked her help in his 
suit. Berinthia’s plan was to let Amanda 
become jealous of her erring husband; 
in her anger she would be an easier prey. 
When Amanda returned, Berinthia told 
her that Loveless was pursuing a strange 
woman. 

Armed with a letter from Coupler, 
young Fashion called at Sir Tunbelly’s 
house. When he knocked, Sir Tunbelly 
quickly locked Miss Hoyden in her room 
with her old nurse and sent armed peas- 
ants to the gate. Young Fashion was cor- 
dially received, however, when he ex- 
plained that he was Lord Foppington. 
Miss Hoyden, ripely nubile, was all 
atwitter. 

Although the nurse was supposed 
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be a chaperone, she was an indulgent 
one, and she allowed young Fashion to 
talk privately with Miss Hoyden. Sir 
Tunbelly wanted to defer the wedding 
for a while to allow time to invite the 
guests, but young Fashion did not dare 
wait so long. For a small bribe, since 
Miss Hoyden was more than willing, 
the nurse made arrangements for Bull, the 
chaplain, to marry them secretly in the 
morning. And, since they were to be mar- 
ried so soon, she saw no harm in their 
staying together that night. The follow- 
ing morning the complaisant Bull per- 
formed the ceremony. 

When Berinthia and Amanda again 
discussed the subject of love, Berinthia 
skillfully played on Amanda’s doubts of 
Loveless’ fidelity. According to plan, 
Worthy then arrived to say that Love- 
less would be out until very late, and 
that while waiting for Loveless he would 
play cards with the ladies. Artful Berin- 
thia withdrew to her chamber and left 
Worthy and Amanda alone. In her bed- 
room, meanwhile, Berinthia received the 
erring Loveless. Putting out the candles, 
he seized Berinthia and dragged her into 
the closet. She shouted for help, but she 
was careful to scream very softly. 

Lord Foppington arrived at Sir Tun- 
belly’s house to claim his bride. Taken 
for an impostor, he was set upon and 
bound, and young Fashion declared he 
had never seen the man before. A neigh- 
bor identified Foppington, however, and 
young Fashion fled precipitately. Miss 
Hoyden decided to keep still about her 
marriage to young Fashion and to marry 
again, this time the real Lord Foppington. 

Back in London, Coupler showed 


young Fashion a letter. Lord Fopping- 
ton had married Miss Hoyden but would 
wait until they returned to Lord Fop- 
pington’s own bed to consummate the 
marriage. Young Fashion had to wait 
until the couple came to town to regain 
his Miss Hoyden. Fortunately, the par- 
son of Fat-goose Living had just died 
and young Fashion had the disposition 
of the post. By promising the living to 
Bull, young Fashion persuaded him that 
he should tell the truth about the secret 
marriage. 

Meanwhile Berinthia, trying to arouse 
Amanda’s jealousy to the point where 
she would accept Worthy as a lover, 
arranged to have Amanda present at a 
masquerade. Loveless was there in the 
company of Berinthia, who was masked. 
Convinced that her husband had a mis- 
tress, Amanda received Worthy in her 
home, but in spite of his best efforts she 
retained her virtue. 

Lord Foppington invited the whole 
company to come and honor his new 
bride. Young Fashion appeared also and 
declared that Miss Hoyden was married 
to him. Sir Tunbelly was thunderstruck 
and Lord Foppington was contemptuous 
of his younger brother’s story. True to 
their agreement, the nurse and Bull 
backed him up. When it was learned 
that young Fashion was Lord Fopping- 
ton’s brother, Sir Tunbelly withdrew his 
opposition and accepted his son-in-law. 
Lord Foppington met the new turn of 
events as gracefully as he could. Miss 
Hoyden, having learned that her first 
husband was Lord Foppington’s brother, 
had no complaint to make, just so long 
as she was married to someone. 


REMEMBRANCE ROCK 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Carl Sandburg (1878- ) 

Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
ime of plot: 1607-1945 

Locale: England and America 

First published: 1948 
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Principal characters: 


OrvitLz Branp Wrxpom, former Justice of the United States Supreme 


Court 


Oxrver Batt Wrxprow, a woodcarver and philosopher 
Mary WInpLine, a young Puritan 

Joun Sponc, whom she married 

REMEMBER Spon, their daughter 

Orton WrneaTe, a sojourner in Plymouth 

Peter Lapp, a seaman and gambler 

Resotven Wayrare, a follower of Roger Williams 
Orpway Winsuorz, a Philadelphia printer 

Rosert WinsuHorz, his older son 

Joun Locxze Winsuore, his younger son 

Marinrua (Mim) Wrimine, a dressmaker’s assistant 
Oates Exwoop, friend of Robert and Locke 


Ann, his sister, Locke’s wife 


Omar Wixwo p, an ex-gambler 

Jort Wruszer, an abolitionist 

Ropnzey Wayman, Mibs’ husband, a Confederate officer 
Mitxicenr (Miss), their daughter 


Brooxsany, his wife 


Critique: 

Remembrance Rock, a first novel pub- 
lished when its writer was 70, is a work 
almost as sprawling and formless as the 
land it celebrates. ‘The pattern is simple: 
three stories dealing with the settling of 
Plymouth, the American Revolution, and 
the Civil War, set between a prologue and 
an epilogue which have for background 
Washington in the years of World War 
II. Imperfect as a novel, the book is never- 
theless a great American document, pre- 
senting in human terms and in the idiom 
of Sandburg’s “swift and furious people” 
the growth of the American cream 
through more than three centuries of our 
national history. Remembrance Rock has 
been called a saga, a chronicle, a sermon, a 
collection of Chaucerian tales, a miscel- 
lany on folk themes; and it is all of these. 
By means of fable, paean, symbol, and 
style that ranges from the grave, proud 
language of Bunyan and Defoe to the 
downright slangy and boisterous, Sand- 
burg has projected a poet-historian’s testa- 
ment of American life. The result is a 
narrative as passionate and affirmative as 
the tough and mystic eloquence of his 
poetry. Unity of theme is provided by 


characters recurring in the major episodes 
and by the symbolic reappearances of a 
bronze plaque bearing an inscription of 
Roger Bacon’s Four Stumbling Blocks to 
Truth: 1) The influence of fragile or un- 
worthy authority. 2) Custom. 3) The im- 
perfection of undisciplined senses. 4) 
Concealment of ignorance by ostentation 
of seeming wisdom. 


The Stories: 


The rock stood in the cedar-shaded gar- 
den of former Supreme Court Justice 
Orville Brand Windom, a giant boulder 
about which he had scattered earth from 
Plymouth, Valley Forge, Gettysburg, the 
Argonne. The justice was old, with a deep 
and brooding concern for the American 
land, its history, its people. Some of his 
ideas he spoke to the world in a radio 
broadcast he made in 1944. Others he re- 
corded in three chronicles of the living 
past that his grandson, Captain Raymond 
Windom, veteran of Okinawa, found in a 
locked box after the old man’s death. 
These tales, like the antique bronze plaque 
inscribed with Roger Bacon’s Four Stum- 
bling Blocks to Truth, were Justice 
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Windom’s legacy of wisdom and love to 
his grandson, his grandson’s wife, and 
their son, Joseph Stilwell Windom. 


I 


Red-haired Oliver Ball Windrow, the 
woodcarver, had on one side of his face 
the look of a poet and dreamer, on the 
other a countenance of wrath and storm. 
A seeker and questioner, he loved Mary 
Windling, a girl only half his age and a 
member of the Separatist congregation 
that worshipped secretly at Scrooby, and 
for her he made a small plaque of bronze, 
on which he inscribed Roger Bacon’s 
Four Stumbling Blocks to Truth, to wear 
on a silver cord around her neck. 

Mary liked his sudden whims and 
strange humors, but in the end she mar- 
ried a young workman named John Spong. 
This happened in 1608, just before the 
Scrooby congregation escaped to Holland. 
For twelve years Mary Spong and her hus- 
band lived in Leyden. Infrequent news 
came from England. Windrow had wed 
Matilda Bracken, the devoted mute who 
kept his house. Then, in 1620, he and his 
two daughters died of smallpox. Mary’s 
sadness for her old friend was lessened by 
promises and fears surrounding plans of 
the Puritans to try their fortunes in the 
new world. 

The Spongs and their daughter Remem- 
ber were passengers aboard the Mayflower 
when it sailed. Little Remember had only 
one memory of Plymouth. One day, while 
she was playing on the wharf, some boys 
began to torment her. Another boy came 
with an ax handle and beat them off. She 
forgot to ask his name. 

Mary Spong, dying during that first 
terrible winter in the wilderness, gave 
her daughter the tarnished keepsake 
Windrow had made years before. Remem- 
ber grew up in Plymouth, a cluster of 
houses between forest and sea, and those 
gaunt years of hardship and toil helped 
to shape her strong body, her resolute will, 
her sober decorum that hid deep passions. 
Her father grew grim and silent as time 


passed. He disliked Orton Wingate, a 


sojourner in Plymouth, a man whose face 
showed peace and calm on one side, tur- 
moil on the other. But Wingate was Re- 
member's friend and came to sit with her 
from time to time. She knew without his 
saying that she could have had him for 
her husband. Restless, uncertain of her 
own mind, she waited. 

Sometimes she rebelled against the 
harsh Puritan laws, as when she concealed 
Hode Latch, a convicted drunkard for 
whom constables were searching, and 
then she was afraid that she was damned. 
Perhaps Peter Ladd sensed that wild streak 
in her when he came courting. He was a 
young seaman who drifted into Plymouth, 
steadied himself for a while, and then fell 
once more into dissolute ways. When Re- 
member refused him, he went away to 
make his fortune in the slave trade. Two 
years later he was drowned in a wreck 
off the Virginia capes. 

Roger Williams, free-thinking preacher, 
lived in Plymouth for a time. Several years 
later he was shaking the colonies with his 
liberal beliefs and teachings. A new age 
was beginning when Williams, a fugitive, 
built his own town beside Narragansett 
Bay, but Remember Spong could not 
know how far-reaching were to be his 
challenges to usages of authority and cus- 
tom. She feared him most because he re- 
vealed the rebel in herself. For that reason 
she was of two minds about Resolved 
Wayfare, a newcomer to the colony in 
1638. Wayfare had crossed the ocean 
to learn for himself the meaning of 
Roger Williams’ message. He was also 
the boy, grown to manhood, who had 
defended Remember on the Plymouth 
wharf. 

After he saved John Spong’s life during 
a blizzard, Remember nursed the young 
man back to health. During that time 
there was a battle of wills between them. 
He wanted her to go with him to Provi- 
dence, but she, like her father, held that 
the teachings of Roger Williams were of 
Satan. Although Wingate’s wisdom and 
the cruel lashing of an unmarried mother 
finally convinced her of the folly and 
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blindness of custom, she could not quite 
make up her mind to go with Wayfare on 
his journey. Yet she walked with him 
some distance into the forest, and before 
they parted she gave him the bronze keep- 
sake she had from her mother. Knowing 
that they would meet again, they vowed to 
be true as long as grass would grow or 
water flow. That was the solemn promise 
between them. 


II 


In March, 1775, Ordway Winshore, 
master printer, left Philadelphia to visit 
his sons in New York and Boston. Below 
rusty hair, his face on one side promised 
peace, on the other wrath and doom—a 
face half serious, half comic, making him 
a man easy to confide in. Among his fel- 
low travelers were two young British lieu- 
tenants, Francis and George Frame. Dur- 
ing a tavern halt Francis Frame broke his 
hand by striking a blacksmith who had 
cursed King George. The Philadelphia 
printer felt that the war was beginning. 

Winshore spent two days in New York 
with Locke, his younger son, a typesetter 
for Henry Tozzer, printer of Independ- 
ence leaflets. Locke reported that his 
brother Robert was deep in the activities of 
Massachusetts patriots. He also hinted at 
Robert’s romance with a dressmaker’s as- 
sistant. 

Another passenger in the coach to Bos- 
ton was Marintha Wilming, to wnom 
George Frame paid marked attention. 
Winshore liked her, not knowing, how- 
ever, that she was the girl his older son 
loved. 

Not far from Boston, Robert Winshore 
helped some Sons of Liberty to tar and 
feather Hobart Reggs, a prosperous Tory 
who had informed on a British deserter. 
Sapphira, Reggs’ daughter, accidentally 
saw his face during the tarring. 

Boston, Winshore found, was a seeth- 
ing, sullen city filled with British troops, 
Tories, Rebels, and neutrals. At the dress 
shop where Marintha Wilming worked 
there was much talk of Ann Elwood, an 
innocent young girl who had been tricked 


into a false marriage by a Grenadier ser- 
geant. Winshore met Marintha—Mim— 
again in Robert’s company and visited the 
house where she lived with her aunt. He 
also encountered Isaiah Thomas, printer of 
the Massachusetts Spy and Robert’s em- 
ployer, and in Henry Knox’s bookstore he 
met Mary Burton, whom he, a widower, 
was to marry a short time later. One day, 
at the dress shop, Sapphira Reggs recog- 
nized Robert. When Lieutenant George 
Frame attempted to arrest him at the home 
of Mim’s aunt, Robert escaped. Fleeing, 
he lost the old bronze plaque which had 
come to him from a great-granduncle and 
which he wore on a chain under his shirt. 

Robert was with the Minute Men when 
the British marched on Lexington. Darius, 
Mim’s brother, was killed in the fighting, 
and Lieutenant George Frame was crip- 
pled for life. Robert ventured into Boston 
to tell Mim of her brother’s death, but the 
girl, distracted by his news and George 
Frame’s injuries, declared that she wanted 
to forget him and his rebel violence. 

Locke became a military courier. In 
Philadelphia, Winshore and his new wife 
read Paine’s Common Sense. Robert and 
Oates Elwood, Ann’s brother, marched 
with Benedict Arnold toward Quebec 
until they became ill with fever and were 
forced to turn back. The British evacuated 
Boston. Robert was invalided home. 
Locke and Elwood, carrying messages from 
General Greene to General Washington, 
spent a night with the Winshores in 
Philadelphia. Robert was there, a mes- 
senger at the Continental Congress. There 
was no time for Locke to tell his famil 
that he had secretly married Ann Elwood. 
The next night, while riding to New 
York, Locke was shot by British scouts. 
Mim Wilming, working in a Philadelphia 
dress shop, delivered the shroud for his 
burial. Meeting Robert for the first time 
since the fighting at Lexington, she told 
him that she believed at last in the 
patriots’ cause. 

The years moved ahead with dates and 
names—July 4, 1776, and the Unanimous 
Declaration, Christmas night and Tren- 
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ton, Valley Forge. Near Morristown, Ann 
Winshore gave birth to a son named after 
his dead father. Mim, nursing the sick and 
wounded at Bethlehem, became ill with 
putrid fever. Ordway Winshore drove 
through the British lines in Quaker 
clothes to take her back to his house and 
nurse her there. When word came that 
Robert had died at Valley Forge, she 
showed his father the plaque she had 
found after Robert’s flight from arrest. 
Winshore told her it was hers to keep. 

Summer came, and with it the British 
left Philadelphia. The Winshores hung 
out the flag which had been hidden under 
Mim’s mattress during her illness. One 
day Oates Elwood arrived with his sister 
and her baby. Mim told Winshore that 
his grandson, born in 1777, the Year of 
the Three Gallows, would see many 
dawns. He was the future. 


Ill 


Omri Winwold had been many things 
—tavern chore-boy, mill‘ worker, lawyer's 
clerk, gambler. He was a man of easy 
manners but deep reserves, his brick-dust 
beard covering a face peacefully calm on 
one side, seamed with turmoil on the 
other. The person who understood him 
best was a distant cousin, Brooksany 
Wimbler, whose husband Joel was an 
abolitionist harness-maker in Arpa, New 
York. 

For years Omri had dreamed of a farm 
in Illinois, and in 1836 he headed west 
by wagon with his wife Bee and their in- 
fant son, Andrew Marvel. Near Arpa, 
where he stopped to say goodbye to the 
Wimblers, he deserted his sluttish wife, 
taking the child with him, after she had 
behaved shamelessly with a bachelor 
mover. The Wimblers knew nothing of his 
plans, but they believed that he had con- 
tinued his journey west. 

All America seemed moving westward 
by highway and canal. Millicent Wimbler 
was a baby in arms when her parents went 
with a large party of neighbors to found 
the antislavery community of New Era, Il- 
linois. Her childish nickname, Mibs, 


stuck, even after she grew into a beautiful 
young woman with a will of her own. 
She had two admirers. One was Hornsby 
Meadows, instructor at New Era College 
and a crusading abolitionist. The other was 
Danny Hilton, a farmer and contractor. 
She went to church and to antislavery lec- 
tures with Hornsby, to dances and the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate in nearby Gales- 
burg with Danny, but she would have 
neither. Hornsby finally married Fidelia 
Englehart, a village teacher. Danny went 
to Chicago. ‘Then, in 1859, Rodney Way- 
man and his friend Nack Doss rode into 
New Era. Wayman was a cattle buyer 
from Atlas, Illinois. A Southerner, he had 
been a banjo player in a traveling minstrel 
show, a miner in California. Mibs mar- 
ried him without her parents’ consent two 
weeks later. 

In Pike County, meanwhile, Omri 
Winwold had prospered. Taking a gam- 
bler’s chance on a charge of bigamy, he 
had married Sarah Prindle, a neighbor's 
daughter. After her death he married her 
sister, Anne Moore, a widow. By 1857 his 
roomy farmhouse held eight children, 
from Andrew Marvel, who was twenty- 
two, to Robert, who was seven—a good 
muster, Omri felt, after his unsettled early 
years. In 1852, during a business trip to 
St. Louis, he ran into Bee again and also 
met her husband, Henry Flack. The hus- 
band never knew the truth about Omri 
and Bee. After Bee ran away to San 
Francisco and Anne Winwold died, Omri 
and Flack, both lonely, became close 
friends. When Rodney Wayman brought 
his bride home to Atlas, and Mibs and 
Omri had established their kinship, letters 
passed once more between Omri and 
Brooksany. 

Storm clouds were gathering. John 
Brown raided Harper’s Ferry. Clayborn 
Joel Wayman was born a few months be- 
fore Lincoln was elected. Rodney was buy- 
ing horses in Texas with Nack Doss when 
the war began. Both became captains in 
the Confederate Army. Doss was killed in 
a raid in Mississippi. Captured at Chicka- 
mauga, Rod was sent to the military prison 
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at Camp Morton. Omri’s boys who were 
old enough joined up. Rodney Wayman, 
Junior, was born that first year of the 
war, but his father never had word of 
him; he had escaped from Camp Morton 
and rejoined the troops. Joel Wimbler, 
commissioned in the commissary service, 
was furloughed home and lay dying in 
New Era. Brooksany died a few days after 
her husband. Going through their things, 
Mibs found in a trunk an ancient bronze 
plaque with Roger Bacon’s Four Stum- 
bling Blocks to Truth inscribed on it in 
antique script. She hung the keepsake 
around her neck, under her dress. 

At Fredericksburg, Rod was again 
wounded and taken prisoner. While he 
lay in a barn hospital, Colonel Hornsby 
Meadows died on the floor next to him. 
Rod lived in the filth and stench of John- 
son’s Island until Mibs came to get him, 
an exchanged prisoner. One night they 
went to have supper with Omri, and Rod 
lost some of his deep bitterness when he 


saw the younger Winwolds maimed and 
crippled in the war. Andrew Marvel, 
brevetted brigadier general, lacked an arm. 
Milton was paralyzed by a bullet in his 
spine. Holliday, starved in a prison camp, 
was dead. 

The fighting ended, but deeper grief 
hung over the land when Lincoln’s body 
was brought back to Springfield for burial. 
Mibs felt, however, that their days of storm 
and travail were almost over. Across the 
wide land the arch of union, strength, and 
love still held firm. 


Captain Raymond Windom and his wife 
knew that they, too, had seen years of 
crisis and destiny. To them it seemed only 
fitting that other earths, symbols of hard- 
ship and storm and stars coming after the 
storm, should be buried at the base of 
Remembrance Rock—gravel from Anzio, 
sand from Utah Beach in Normandy, 
black volcanic ash from Okinawa. 


RENEE MAUPERIN 


Type of work: Novel 


Authors: Edmond (1822-1896) and Jules (1830-1870) de Goncourt 


Type of plot: Domestic tragedy 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: France 

First published: 1864 


Principal characters: 


Rentz Maurxam, a sensitive, talented girl in her late teens 
Henri Mauperny, ner brother 

Mapame Davaranpg, her sister 

Monsizur Maurenrtm, Renée’s father 

Mapameg Mauperw, his wife 

Naomi Bouryjor, Renée’s friend and fiancée of Henri Mauperin 
Mapame Bourjor, her mother and lover of Henri Mauperin 
Monsizur Denorse1, family friend of the Mauperins 

px Vitiacourt, shabby heir of an old French family 


Critique: 

For those readers who prefer the analy- 
sis of “a slice of life,” this novel is the 
Goncourt brothers’ best work of fiction. 
In it the authors have presented a de- 
tailed and careful study of a middle- 
class French family during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. ‘The younger 
people are products of their parents’ later 


lives, for we are told that older genera- 
tion was one which had originally be- 
lieved in the revolutionary movements of 
the late eighteenth century but had in 
mature years become conservative own- 
ers of property. Perhaps nowhere in 
literature has the lingering death of a vic- 
tim of any disease been as carefully de- 
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lineated as has the death of Renée Mau- 
perin, whose slow and sad departure from 
this life consumes at least a fourth of 
the chapters of the novel and is, to the 
sensitive reader, almost excruciating. 


The Story: 

Renée Mauperin’s father had served 
under the first Napoleon and had bat- 
tled for the liberal forces until he had 
become a husband and father, with the 
responsibilities that such a position had 
forced upon him. After acquiring a fam- 
ily he had ceased being a scholar and 
political figure, in favor of the more fi- 
nancially reliable career of sugar refiner. 
His wife was a very proper woman, one 
who wished to see her children married 
well and respectably, that she might en- 
joy her old age in satisfaction of a job 
well done. 

The children of the Mauperins, at 
least the oldest two, were model children, 
so well disciplined and, quiet that they 
failed to excite the interest of their fa- 
ther. Renée, the third child, born late in 
in his life, was Mauperin’s favorite. Re- 
née was a lively youngster from the be- 
ginning, a lover of horses and action, 
a vivacious creature who was demonstra- 
tive in her affection, and an artistic but 
spirited personality. While these quali- 
ties endeared her to her father, they 
made her the bane of her mother’s ex- 
istence. The oldest daughter had duti- 
fully married and become the respectable 
Madame Davarande, but Renée, who 
had already dismissed summarily a dozen 
suitors of good family and fortune, 
showed no inclination to accept any who 
came seeking her hand. 

Almost as great a worry to Madame 
Mauperin was her son, on whom she 
doted. Henri Mauperin was a political 
economist and a lawyer; he was also a 
cold and calculating fellow, though his 
mother, in her excessive love for him, 
failed to realize just how selfish he was. 
She thought that he had never given a 
thought to marriage and chided him for 
his lack of interest. She felt that at the 


age of thirty he should have settled 
down. 

Not knowing his plans, Madame Mau- 
perin. arranged to have him often in the 
company of Naomi Bourjot. Naomi was 
the only daughter of a very rich family 
known to the Mauperins for many years. 
The only difficulty lay in convincing her 
father that Henri, who had no title, was 
a suitable match for his daughter. Henri 
himself had seen that such was to be the 
great difficulty, and he had undertaken 
to gain the aid of Madame Bourjot in his 
suit. His method of securing her aid was 
to become her lover. 

Through the medium of an amateur 
theatrical, Naomi, Renée, and Henri 
were placed in one another’s company, al- 
though Naomi had to be forced into the 
venture by her mother. Madame Bourjot 
realized that Henri wanted to marry her 
daughter, but she had no idea that he 
was in love with the girl. It was only 
Henri’s portrayal of Naomi’s lover on 
the stage that revealed the true state of 
his affections. Rather than lose him al- 
together, Madame Bourjot, as Henri 
had anticipated, resolved to help him 
win her daughter and the family for- 
tune, although tearful and bitter scenes 
preceded that decision. Through the ef- 
forts of his wife, Naomi’s father reluc- 
tantly consented to the marriage if Henri 
Mauperin could gain the government’s 
permission to add “de Villacourt” to his 
name. 

In the meantime Naomi had discov- 
ered that Henri and her mother had been 
lovers. Although she loved Henri, she 
was dismayed by what she had learned. 
Even so, because of her parents, she had 
to go through with the marriage. Naomi’s 
only consolation was to tell what she 
knew to Renée, who was horrified to 
learn of her brother’s actions. When she 
confronted him with the story, he made 
no attempt to deny the facts; all he did 
was tell her curtly and angrily that the 
affair was none of her business. 

A short time later, when, superficially, 
the antagonism between Renée and her 
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brother had been smoothed over, she ac- 
companied him to the government of- 
fices where he received permission to 
make the addition to his name. While 
she was waiting for him, she overheard 
two clerks saying that the real de Villa- 
court family had not really died out and 
that one member, a man, was still alive; 
the clerks even mentioned the address. 
Her knowledge gave Renée an oppor- 
tunity for revenge, although she had no 
idea what might happen if she put her 
plan into action. What she did was to 
take a copy of the newspaper announcing 
that the title “de Villacourt” was to be 
given to Henri Mauperin and send it to 
the real de Villacourt, a villainous lout 
who immediately planned to kill the up- 
start who dared to appropriate his title. 

The real de Villacourt journeyed to 
Paris and learned that, penniless as he 
was, he had no legal means to regain his 
title. Then he went to the apartment of 
Henri Mauperin and attempted to beat 
the young man. Henri, no coward, im- 
mediately challenged the man to a duel. 
The arrangements were made by Mon- 
sieur Denoisel, a friend of the Mauperin 
family for many years. He also served as 
Henri’s second in the affair. Henri shot 
de Villacourt and thought the duel was 
over, but the man was not fatally wound- 


ed. Calling Henri back, he shot and 


killed him. To Denoisel was given the 
unhappy duty of reporting to all con- 
cerned Henri’s untimely death. The one 
who seemed to take the news hardest 
was Renée. No one expected her to 
make so much of her brother’s death. 
since they had never been close. 

One day, in a conversation, Denoisel 
remarked that someone had sent the 
newspaper clipping to de Villacourt. Re- 
née, fearful that she had been discovered 
as the author of her brother’s death, had 
a heart attack. For many months she lay 
ill, apparently with no desire to live. 
Even the realization, after many weeks. 
that she had not revealed her guilt made 
no difference in her recovery. Her father 
called in the best specialists he could 
find, but they only remarked that some 
terrible shock had caused her condition. 
When told that she had recently lost a 
brother, they said that his death was 
probably not the real cause of her illness. 

In spite of all efforts on her behalf, 
Renée Mauperin wasted away and finally 
died. Nor was the tragedy of the Mau- 
perins yet finished. They lost their third 
child, Madame Davarande, a few months 
afterward, when she died in childbirth. 
Childless and alone, the elder Mauperins 
traveled abroad, hoping thereby to ease 
their grief and loneliness. 


THE RETURN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Walter de la Mare (1873-1956) 
Type of plot: Fantasy 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1910 


Principal characters: 


ArtHur Lawrorp, a middle-aged Englishman 


Suzi, his wife 


Axicr, their teen-age daughter 
Tue Reverenp BETHANY, a rector 
Hersert Hersert, a bookish recluse 


Grisex Hersert, his sister 


Critique: 
As a literary apprentice, Walter de 
la Mare took himself into a world of 


fancy, in an effort to escape the dull 
world about him. He became a master in 
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writing fiction and poetry that carry his 
readers into a no-man’s land of knowl- 
edge somewhere between the real and the 
unreal. He took this area consciously, 
believing that it is modern man’s one 
hope of escaping from excessive realism. 
This novel, written early in his career, 
is a splendid example of de Ja Mare’s use 
of the imaginative experience as a reality 
more profound than the ordinary, un- 
imaginative variety. De la Mare has been 
severely criticized for not indulging him- 
self in a more prevalent temper, that of 
literary realism, but his own forte has 
been recognized by a sufficient number of 
discriminating adult readers and by a 
sympathetic government, which gave him 
a pension in 1908 because of his con- 
tributions to serious literature. 


The Story: 


Late one September evening Arthur 
Lawford, who was recovering from an at- 
tack of influenza, was walking in an an- 
cient churchyard. There he found the 
grave of a man named Nicholas Saba- 
thier, who had killed himself in 1739. 
Suddenly tired, Lawford stopped to rest 
and fell asleep. When he awoke, he felt 
very strange and quite recovered from his 
illness. Indeed, he felt so well that he 
practically ran home. 

Going up to his room to dress for din- 
ner, Lawford lit a candle and prepared 
to shave. He stopped in horror when he 
saw that his whole physical being had 
changed; he was now lean-faced and 
dark, an entirely different person. The 
only thing that could have happened, 
he thought, was that his nap in the 
churchyard had changed him into some- 
one else, perhaps the occupant of the 
grave, Sabathier. Still thankful that he 
retained his own mind, Lawford tried 
to think what to do. As he stood unde- 
cided, his wife came to call him to din- 
ner. When she came into the room, she 
was horrified and refused at first to be- 
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lieve the person she saw was her hu: 
band. 

The Lawfords called in the rector, the 
Reverend Bethany, who was also horti- 
fied. He was willing to believe, however, 
that something had happened to Lawford 
and that the person he saw was no im- 
postor. The three decided to wait until 
a week had passed before doing anything 
drastic. 

Sheila Lawford refused to stay with 
her husband at night; he seemed too 
much a stranger to her in his new shape. 
She tried to get him to remain in his 
room, but he found it necessary to go 
out in the evening. On one of his ram- 
bles at dusk he met an old woman who 
had been a schoolfriend of his mother’s. 
She failed to recognize him in his new 
shape, even though he prompted her by 
telling her where she had known his 
mother. She did say he looked somewhat 
like the late Mrs. Lawford. 

On another of his rambles, this time 
back to the same churchyard, Lawford 
met a strange man named Herbert Her- 
bert. They talked over the grave of Nich- 
olas Sabathier, and Lawford hinted at 
his own history. Herbert seemed inter- 
ested and asked Lawford to come to tea 
the following day. When they shook 
hands to part, light fell on Lawford’s 
face for the first time. As it did, Herbert 
gave an obvious start. 

When Lawford went to tea the next 
day, Herbert told him that his was the 
face of Nicholas Sabathier, whose picture 
was in a book Herbert owned. The book 
also contained an autobiography of Sa- 
bathier which revealed him as a man 
very fond of women. Tea was served by 
Grisel Herbert, the host’s sister. Seeing 
the look of fear on Lawford’s face when 
he left, she ran after him with the book 
her brother had mentioned. The two 
went for a walk, during which Lawford 
felt that he wrestled with an alien spirit 
and won out over it. 
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Alice, Arthur’s daughter, returned 
home from school. When she accidental- 
ly met her father, the shock caused her 
to faint. Her mother tried to make her 
believe it was someone else, a doctor. 
Alice went to her father in secret and 
told him that she knew him and hoped 
all would turn out well in the end. 
Sheila, after several arguments with her 
changed husband, aay decided to go 
away for a few days, leaving Lawford 
alone in the big house to wrestle with 
his problem. Although he hoped to throw 
off the spirit that had taken possession 
of him, he feared that it might conquer 
him entirely. 

Lonely after his wife had gone, Law- 
ford turned to the Herberts, of whom 
neither the rector nor anyone else had 
previously heard. He spent several days 
and nights with his new friends. Lawford 
felt that he was getting better, that he 
was conquering whatever had taken hold 
of him. Grisel seemed especially helpful. 

One night Lawford went back to the 
house alone. ‘There he had fearful dreams 
and once again had a spiritual battle with 
something he could not name. The fol- 
lowing day he went to see the Herberts, 
who took him on a picnic. They walked 
many miles until, as they came over a 
hill, Lawford saw a village. The village 
awakened strange memories in him, hor- 
rible memories. He turned to Grisel and 
told her that she knew what memories 
they were; she made no denial. 

The next day Grisel and Lawford 
went out together for a long walk, dur- 
ing which they revealed their mutual 
feeling that they had come to love each 
other, as they felt, in another life. It 
seemed as if through them Nicholas 
Sabathier and a woman he loved were 
talking to one another. At last Grisel told 
Lawford that he was pursuing a dream 
that could never reach reality. They re- 
turned to the Herberts’ house, where 
Grisel told her brother, who seemed not 
in the least surprised, that Nicholas 
Sabathier had come to say goodbye for 
a while. They made their farewells. Law- 


ford, somewhat returning to himself, re- 
marked that he had never appreciated 
life before his strange adventure. 

Lawford went back to his own house. 
It was locked. Going in quietly, he lis- 
tened to a conversation between his wife 
and some friends she had entrusted with 
the secret of his change. The friends, in 
spite of what her eyes had seen, and 
which one of them had also seen, plus the 
picture and account of Sabathier, which 
Sheila had found in the house, refused 
to believe what had happened. They ad- 
vised her to have him placed in an asy- 
lum as mad or else into prison as an im- 
postor. Lawford, standing in the hall, 
overheard the whole conversation. When 
they left, he remained, still silent, in 
the house. 

That evening was the eve of St. Mi- 
chael and All Angels, the same night on 
which Nicholas Sabathier had killed him- 
self in 1739. As he sat in the quiet house, 
Lawford felt himself returning to his 
original condition. Unexpectedly, he was 
visited by the old lady whom he had 
met on his walk, the woman who 
had known his mother at school. She had 
come to see him in order to assure her- 
self that the man she had met was not 
Lawford. This evening she immediately 
recognized him as her schoolfriend’s son, 
with almost no resemblance to the 
stranger who had accosted her. When she 
left, she made some ambiguous remarks 
which left Lawford wondering if she 
had not, in some fashion, learned more 
than she revealed. At any rate, he de- 
cided that he was sufficiently himself 
once more to write to his wife and let 
her know of the change. He sat down 
to write, but because of what he had 
overheard earlier in the evening he was 
unable to put into words what he want- 
ed to say. Fatigued, he fell asleep over 
the table. 

As Lawford slept, the rector catne into 
the room, recognized him as his own 
parishioner again, and sat down to watch 
over the sleeping man. Before long the 
rector was also sound asleep. 
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REYNARD THE FOX 


Type of work: Folk tale 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plot: Fable 

Time of plot: Tenth century 

Locale: German 

First Geel Twelfth century 
Principal characters: 

Reynarp, the fox 


Nostz, the lion, King of Beasts 


Isecrim, the wolf 
Tisert, the cat 
Bruty, the bear 


OrsEeR ANIMALS AND Brrps 


Critique: 

Second in popularity only to the fables 
of Aesop is the old Germanic tale of 
Reynard the Fox. Originally a folk com- 
edy, it became through the ages a subtle 
satire on the customs and institutions of 
the Middle Ages, indeed on all ages. 
Here we see that cunning always con- 
quers force, that one who lives by his 
wits will never suffer, We grudgingly 
admire the villainous hero even while 
we hope that he will get his just punish- 
ment. The fable is undoubtedly of Ori- 
ental origin, passing into the Germanic 
folk tradition early in the Middle Ages. 
The earliest extant version is that of 
Heinrich der Glichesire in the twelfth 
century. Goethe gave the tale its best- 
known form in his Reineke Fuchs. 


The Story: 

When Noble, the great Lion-king, held 
court during the Feast of the Pentecost, 
all the animals told the king of their 
grievances against Reynard the Fox. The 
list of sins and crimes was almost as long 
as the list of animals present. First to 
complain was Isegrim the wolf, whose chil- 
dren had been made blind by the crafty 
fox. Panther told how Reynard had prom- 
ised the hare that he would teach him 
his prayers, but when the hare had stood 
in front of Reynard as he was instruct- 
ed, Reynard had grabbed him by the 
throat and tried to kill him. To Chan- 
ticleer the cock Reynard had gone dis- 
guised as a monk, saying that he would 


never eat flesh again. But when Chanti 
cleer relaxed his vigilance over his flock 
and believed the villain, Reynard had 
grabbed his children and eaten them. 

So the complaints went on, with only 
Tibert the cat and Grimbard the brock 
speaking in Reynard’s defense. These 
two reminded the king of the crimes 
committed by the complainers, but the 
king was stern; Reynard must be brought 
to court to answer for his sins. Bruin the 
bear was sent to bring the culprit in. 
Bruin was strong and brave, and he 
ee the king that he would not be 
ooled by Reynard’s knavery or flattering 
tongue. 

When Bruin arrived at Reynard’s cas- 
tle and delivered the king’s message, Rey- 
nard welcomed the bear and promised to 
accompany him back to court. In fact, 
Reynard said that he wished they were 
already at court, for he had abstained from 
meat and eaten so much of a new food, 
called honeycombs, that his stomach was 
swollen and uncomfortable. Bruin fell 
into the trap and begged to be taken to 
the store of honey. Reynard pretended to 
be reluctant to delay their trip to court, 
but at last he agreed to show Bruin the 
honey. The wily fox led Bruin into a 
trap in some tree trunks, where the poor 
bear was set upon by humans and beaten 
unmercifully. He escaped with his life 
and sadly made his way back to court, 
mocked by the taunts of his betrayer. 

Enraged at the insult to his personal 
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messenger, the king sent Tibert the cat 
to tell Reynard to surrender himself at 
once, under penalty of death. But Tibert 
fared no better. He was tricked into 
jumping into a net trap by the promise 
of a feast on mice and rats. He too es- 
caped and returned to the court, no 
longer a defender of the traitorous Rey- 
nard. The next time the king sent Grim- 
bard the brock to bring the fox in. He 
too was warmly received by Reynard 
and his wife, and he too received Rey- 
nard’s promise to accompany him to court. 
This time the evil fox actually kept his 
promise, confessing all his sins to the 
brock as they journeyed. 

At court, Reynard was confronted by 
all his accusers. One by one they told of 
his horrible crimes against them. Reynard 
defended himself against them all, saying 
that he was a loyal and true subject of 
the king and the object of many lies and 
deceits. The king, unmoved, sentenced 
Reynard to death. On the gallows, the 
fox confessed his sins, saying that he was 
the more guilty because he did not steal 
from want since money and jewels he 
had in great plenty. Hearing Reynard 
speak of his treasure, the greedy king 
wanted it for himself, and he asked Rey- 
nard where the jewels were hidden. The 
fox said that he would gladly tell him the 
hiding place, for the treasure had been 
stolen in order to save the king’s life. 
Crafty Reynard told a slippery story about 
a treasure which the other animals were 
going to use to depose the king and make 
Bruin the ruler in his place. In order to 
save the life of his sovereign, Reynard had 
stolen the treasure from the traitors and 
now had it in his possession. The foolish 
king, believing the smooth liar, ordered 
Reynard released from the gallows and 
made a favorite at court. Bruin the bear 
and Isegrim the wolf were arrested for 
high treason. 

Reynard said that he himself could not 
show the king the treasure because he 
had to make a pilgrimage to Rome to ask 
the pope to remove a curse from him. For 
his journey he was given the skin of the 


bear and the shoes of the wolf, leaving 
those two fellows in terrible pain. The 
king then put his mail around Reynard’s 
neck and a staff in his hand and sent him 
on his way. Kyward the hare and Bellin 
the ram accompanied Reynard on the pil- 
grimage. They stopped at the fox’s castle 
to bid his wife goodbye, and there Rey- 
nard tricked the hare, killed him, and ate 
all but the head. That he sent back to 
the king by the ram, that stupid animal 
thinking he was carrying a letter for the 
monarch. The king was so furious that 
he gave the ram and all his lineage to 
the wolf and the bear to atone for the 
king’s misjudgment of them. 

Again complaints against the fox 
poured into the king’s ear. At last he 
determined to lay siege to Reynard’s cas- 
tle until the culprit was captured. This 
time there would be no mercy. But Grim- 
bard the brock hurried to the castle and 
warned Reynard of the plot. The crafty 
fellow went immediately to the court to 
plead his case before the king. 

On the way he again confessed to the 
brock that he was guilty of many sins, 
but he made them seem mild in compari- 
son with those of the animals now ac- 
cusing him. To the king also he confessed 
that he had sinned, but he denied the 
worst of the crimes laid to his doing. His 
plea was that he would not have sur- 
rendered voluntarily had he been so 
guilty. His words were so moving that 
most of his accusers kept silent, fearing 
that the king would again believe Rey- 
nard and punish those who would con- 
demn him. Only the wolf and the bear 
held fast to their accusations. With the 
help of his aunt, the ape, Reynard once 
more excused himself in the king’s eyes 
and made the monarch believe that it was 
the injured who were the guilty. Again 
Reynard talked of lost jewels of great 
value, jewels which he would search for 
and present to the king. 

Only Isegrim the wolf would not ac- 
cept Reynard’s lies. He challenged the 
fox to a fight. Reynard would have been 
hard put to fight with the wolf except 
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that Isegrim’s feet were still sore from 
Reynard’s taking of his shoes some time 
before. Also, the ape shaved off Reynard’s 
fur and covered him with oil so that the 
wolf could not get hold of him. Even so, 
Isegrim would have defeated him had he 
not listened to Reynard’s oily promises 
of all the rewards Isegrim would receive 
were he to let Reynard go. At last the 
king stopped the fight and ordered all the 


animals to a great feast. There he for 
gave Reynard all his sins after taking the 
scamp’s promise that he would commit 
no more crimes against his fellow ani- 
mals. The king made Reynard high bail- 
iff of the country, thus setting him above 
all the others. From that time on the 
mighty of the forest would bow to the 
cunning of the weak. 


RICHARD THE SECOND 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1016) 
Type of plot: Historical tragedy 

Time of plot: Fourteenth century 

Locale: England 

First presented: c. 1595 


Principal characters: 


Ricuarp I, King of England 

Joun or Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, Richard’s uncle 

Epmunp Lanctey, Duke of York, another uncle of Richard 
Henry Boircsroxe, Duke of Hereford, son of John of Gaunt 
Dukes oF AuMERLE, son of the Duke of York 

Tuomas Mowsray, Duke of Norfolk 

Ear or NortHUMBERLAND, supporter of Bolingbroke 


Critique: 

One of Shakespeare’s best-known his- 
torical plays, The Tragedy of King 
Richard the Second is his first truly inde- 
pendent work in this form. Its concen- 
tration on blank verse reveals the influence 
of Marlowe, but the character of Richard 
himself clearly indicates the course the 
playwright will follow in creating his 
later tragedies of character. Revealing, as 
it does, Shakespeare’s patriotic feelings, 
this play is among his most eloquent and 
contains many lines frequently quoted. 


The Story: 

During the reign of Richard II, two 
young dukes, Henry Bolingbroke and 
Thomas Mowbray, quarreled bitterly; and 
in the end the king summoned them into 
his presence to settle their differences 
publicly. Although Bolingbroke was the 
oldest son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and therefore a cousin of the 


king, Richard was perfectly fair in his 


interview with the two men and showed 
neither any favoritism. 

Bolingbroke accused Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, of mismanaging military funds 
and of helping to plot the murder of the 
dead Duke of Gloucester, another of the 
king’s uncles. All these charges Mowbray 
forcefully denied. At last Richard decided 
that to settle the dispute the men should 
have a trial by combat at Coventry, and 
the court adjourned there to witness the 
tournament. 

Richard, ever nervous and suspicious, 
grew uneasy as the contest began. Sud- 
denly, just after the beginning trumpet 
sounded, the king declared that the com- 
bat should not take place. Instead, calling 
the two men to him, he banished them 
from the country. Bolingbroke was to be 
exiled for six years and Mowbray for the 
rest of his life. At the same time Richard 
exacted promises from them that they 
would never plot against him. Still per- 
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sistent in his accusations, Bolingbroke 
tried to persuade Mowbray to plead 
guilty, veo he left England, to the 
charges against him. Mowbray, refusing 
to do so, warned Richard against the 
cleverness of Bolingbroke. 

Not long after his son had been ban- 
ished, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
became ill and sent for Richard to receive 
his dying advice. Although the Duke of 
York pointed out that giving advice to 
Richard was too often a waste of time, 
John of Gaunt felt that perhaps a dying 
man would be heeded while a living one 
would not. From his deathbed he criti- 
cized Richard’s extravagance, for mis- 
handling of public funds had almost im- 
poverished the nation. John of Gaunt 
warmed Richard also that the kingdom 
would suffer for his selfishness. 

Richard paid no attention to his uncle’s 
advice. After the death of John of Gaunt, 
the king seized his lands and wealth to 
use for capital in backing his Irish wars. 
His uncle, the aged Duke of York, at- 
tempted to dissuade the king from these 
moves because of Bolingbroke’s anger and 
influence among the people. York’s fears 
were soon confirmed. Bolingitiales hear- 
ing that his father’s lands had been seized 
by the king’s officers, used the information 
as an excuse to terminate his period of 
banishment. Gathering about him troops 
and supplies, he landed in the north of 
England. There other unruly lords, the 
Earl of Northumberland and his son, 
Henry Percy, known as Hotspur, Lord 
Ross, and Lord Willoughby joined him. 

Richard, heedless of all warnings, had 
set off for Ireland to pursue his foreign 
war. He left his tottering kingdom in the 
hands of the weak Dale of York, who 
was no match for the wily Bolingbroke. 
When the exiled traitor reached Glouces- 
tershire, the Duke of York visited him at 
his camp. Caught between loyalty to Rich- 
ard and his despair over the bankrupt state 
of the country, York finally yielded his 
troops to Bolingbroke. Richard, returning 
to England and expecting to find an army 
of Welshmen under his command, learned 


that they, after hearing false reports of 
his death, had gone over to Bolingbroke. 
Moreover, the strong men of his court, 
the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, and Green, 
had all been executed. 

Destitute of friends and without an 
army, the sorrowing Richard took refuge 
in Flint Castle, where Bolingbroke went 
pretending to pay homage to the king. 
Making his usurped titles and estates his 
excuse, Bolingbroke took Richard pris- 
oner and carried him to London. There 
Richard broke completely, showing little 
interest in anything, philosophizing con- 
stantly on his own downfall. Brought 
before Bolingbroke and the cruel and un- 
feeling Earl of Northumberland, Richard 
was forced to abdicate his throne and sign 
papers confessing his political crimes. 
Bolingbroke, assuming royal authority, 
ordered Richard Se eeed in the Tower 
of London. 

During a quarrel among the young 
dukes of the court, the Bishop of Carlisle 
announced that Mowbray had made a 
name for himself while fighting in the 
Holy Land, had then retired to Venice, 
and had died there. When Bolingbroke 
affected great concern over that news, the 
Bishop of Carlisle turned on him and 
denounced him for his part in depriving 
Richard of the throne. Nevertheless, 
Bolingbroke, armed with numerous legal 
documents he had collected to prove his 
rights, ascended the throne. Richard pre- 
dicted to the Earl of Northumberland 
that Bolingbroke would soon distrust his 
old aide because the nobleman had had 
practice in unseating a king. Soon after- 
ward Richard was sent to the dungeons at 
Pomfret Castle and his queen was ban- 
ished to France. 

At the Duke of York’s palace the aging 
duke sorrowfully related to his duchess 
the details of the coronation procession 
of Henry IV. When the duke discovered, 
however, that his son Aumerle and other 
loyal followers of Richard were planning 
to assassinate Henry IV at Oxford, York 
immediately started for the palace to warn 
the new monarch. The duchess, frantic 
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because of her son’s danger, advised him 
to reach the palace ahead of his father, 
reveal his treachery to the king, and ask 
the royal pardon. She herself finally 
pleaded for her son before the king and 
won Aumerle’s release. 

Having punished the conspirators, 
Henry IV grew uneasy at the prospect of 
other treasonable activities, for while 
Richard lived there was always danger 
that he might be restored to power. Henry 
IV, plotting the death of the deposed 
monarch, suggested casually to Sir Pierce 
Exton, a faithful servant and courtier, 


that he murder Richard at Pomfret. 

There in his dungeon Richard quar- 
reled with his keeper, according to Exton’s 
plan, and in the struggle that ensued 
the knight drew his sword and struck 
down his unhappy prisoner. He then 
placed Richard's body in a coffin, carried 
it to Windsor Castle, and there presented 
it to Henry IV. Distressed over the news 
of mounting insurrection in the country, 
King Henry pretended innocence of the 
murder of Richard and vowed to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land to atone for 
the death of his fallen cousin. 


RICHARD THE THIRD 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 

Time of plot: Fifteenth century 

Locale: England 

First presented: c. 1593 


Principal characters: 


Epwaarp IV, King of England 

Ricuarp, Duke of Gloucester, his brother 

Georce, Duke of Clarence, another brother 

Queen Exizasetu, wife of Edward IV 

Lavy Anne, widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry V1; 
afterward married to Richard III 

Queen Marcaret, widow of Henry VI 

Epwarp, Prince of Wales, young son of Edward IV 

Ricuarp, Duke of York, another young son of Edward IV 

Tus Duxe or BucgrncHam, accomplice of the Duke of Gloucester 


Lorp Hastincs, a sup 


rter of Prince Edward 


Lorp Stan ey, Earl of Derby 
Sm Witi1aM CarTEssy, a court toady 
Henry Tupor, Earl of Richmond, afterward King Henry VII 


Critique: 

The Tragedy of King Richard the 
Third is the last in the series of history 
plays which Shakespeare wrote depicting 
the strife between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster. Like Richard the Second, 
this play is patterned after the work of 
Marlowe with great emphasis on blank 
verse rather than on prose and songs. A 
travedy of blood, Richard the Third is 
Full of the traditional violence and mur- 
der, yet it manages to evoke a surprising 
amount of sympathy for its hero-villain, 
especially in the last scenes of the drama. 


The Story: 


After the conclusion of the wars be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
Edward IV was firmly established on the 
throne once again. Before long, however, 
his treacherous brother Richard, the 
hunchbacked Duke of Gloucester, re- 
sumed his own plans for gaining the 
throne. Craftily he removed one obstacle 
in his path when he turned the be 
hatred against the third brother, the Duke 
of Clarence. Telling the king of an an- 
cient prophecy that his issue would be dis- 
inherited by one of the royal line whose 
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name began with the letter G, Richard 
directed suspicion against the Duke of 
Clarence, whose name was George. Im- 
mediately Clarence was arrested and taken 
to the Tower. Richard, pretending sym- 
pathy, advised him that the jealousy and 
hatred of Queen Elizabeth were respon- 
sible for his imprisonment. After prom- 
ising every aid in helping his brother to 
secure his freedom, Richard, as false in 
word as he was cruel in deed, gave orders 
that Clarence be stabbed in his cell and 
his body placed in a barrel of malmsey 
wine. 

Hoping to insure his position more 
definitely, Richard then made plans to 
marry Lady Anne, widow of Prince Ed- 
ward, son of the murdered Henry VI. 
The young Prince of Wales had also been 
slain by Richard and his brothers after 
the battles had ended; Lady Anne and 
Queen Margaret, Henry’s widow, were 
the only remaining members of the once 
powerful House of Lancaster still living 
in England. Intercepting Lady Anne at 
the funeral procession of Henry VI, 
Richard attempted to woo her. In spite of 
her hatred and fear of her husband’s 
murderer, she was finally persuaded to 
accept an engagement ring when Richard 
insisted that it was for love of her that 
he had murdered the Prince of Wales. 

Richard went to the court, where Ed- 
ward IV lay ill. There he affected great 
sorrow and indignation over the news of 
the death of Clarence, thus endearing 
himself to Lord Hastings and the Duke of 
Buckingham who were friends of Clar- 
ence. Insinuating that Queen Elizabeth 
and her followers had turned the wrath 
of the king against Clarence and thus 
brought about his death, Richard man- 
aged to convince everyone except Queen 
Margaret, who knew well what had really 
happened. Openly accusing him, she at- 
tempted to warn Buckingham and the 
others against Richard, but they ignored 
her. 

Edward IV, meanwhile, ailing and de- 
pressed, tried to make peace among the 
enemy factions in his realm, but before 


this end could be accomplished he died. 
His son, Prince Edward, was sent for 
from Ludlow to take his father’s place. 
At the same time Richard imprisoned Lord 
Grey, Lord Rivers, and Lord Vaughan, 
followers and relatives of the queen, and 
subsequently had them executed. 

Queen Elizabeth, frightened, sought 
refuge for herself and her second son, the 
young Duke of York, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Richard, upon hearing 
of the queen’s action, pretended much 
concern over the welfare of his brother’s 
children and set himself up as their guard- 
ian. Managing to remove youn York 
from the care of his mother, he had him 
placed in the Tower, along with Prince 
Edward. He announced that they were 
under his protection and that they would 
remain there only until Prince Edward 
had been crowned. 

Learning from Sir William Catesby, a 
court toady, that Lord Hastings was a 
loyal adherent of the young prince, Rich- 
ard contrived to remove the influential 
nobleman from the court. He summoned 
Hastings to a meeting called supposedly 
to discuss plans for the coronation of the 
new king. Although Lord Stanley warned 
Hastings that ill luck awaited him if he 
went to the meeting, the trusting noble- 
man paid no attention but kept his ap- 
pointment with Richard in the Tower. 
There, in a trumped-up scene, Richard 
accused Hastings of treason and ordered 
his immediate execution. Then Richard 
and Buckingham dressed themselves in 
rusty old armor and pretended to the 
lord mayor that Hastings had been plot- 
ting against them; the lord mayor was 
convinced by their false protestations that 
the execution was justified. 

Richard, with Buckingham, plotted to 
seize the throne for himself. Bucking- 
ham, speaking in the Guildhall of the 
great immorality of the late King Edward, 
hinted that both the king and his children 
were illegitimate. Shocked, a citizens’ 
committee headed by the lord mayor ap- 
proached Richard and begged him to 
accept the crown. They found him, well 
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coached by Buckingham, in the company 
of two priests, with a prayer book in his 
hand. So impressed were they with his 
seeming piety, that they repeated their 
offer after he had hypocritically refused 
it. Pretending great reluctance, Richard 
finally accepted, after being urged by 
Buckingham, the lord mayor, and Catesby. 
Immediate plans for the coronation were 
made. 

Lady Anne, interrupted during a visit 
to the Tower with Queen Elizabeth and 
the old Duchess of York, was ordered to 
Westminster to be crowned Richard’s 
queen. The three women heard with 
horror that Richard had ascended the 
throne, and they were all the more sus- 
picious of him because they had been re- 
fused entrance to see the young princes. 
Fearing the worst, they sorrowed among 
themselves and saw only doom for the 
nation. 

Soon after his coronation Richard sug- 
gested to Buckingham that the two princes 
must be killed. When Buckingham balked 
at the order, Richard refused to consider 
his request for elevation to the earldom 
of Hereford. Proceeding alone to secure 
the safety of his position, he hired Sir 
James Tyrrel, a discontented nobleman, 
to smother the children in their sleep. 
Then, to make his position still more se- 
cure, Richard planned to marry Elizabeth 
of York, his own niece and daughter of 
the deceased Edward IV. Spreading the 
news that Queen Anne was mortally ill, 


he had her secretly murdered. He then 
removed any threat from Clarence’s heirs 
by imprisoning his son and by arranging 
a marriage for the daughter whereby her 
social position was considerably lowered. 

But all these precautions could not stem 
the tide of threats that were beginning to 
endanger Richard. In Brittany, the Earl of 
Richmond, Henry Tudor, gathered an 
army and invaded the country. When 
news of Richmond’s landing at Milford 
reached London, Buckingham fled from 
Richard, whose cruelty and guilt were 
finally becoming apparent to his closest 
friends and associates. Buckingham joined 
the forces of Richmond, but shortly after- 
ward he was captured and executed by 
Richard. 

In a tremendous final battle the armies 
of Richmond and Richard met on Bos- 
worth Field. There, on the night before 
the encounter, all the ghosts of Richard’s 
victims appeared to him in his sleep and 
prophesied his defeat. At the same time 
they foretold the coming victory and suc- 
cess of the Earl of Richmond. These pre- 
dictions held true, for the next day 
Richard, fighting desperately, was slain in 
battle by Richmond, after crying out the 
offer of his ill-gotten kingdom for a horse, 
his own having been killed under him. 
The duke mounted the throne and mar- 
ried Elizabeth of York, thus uniting the 
houses of York and Lancaster and ending 
the feud of those noble families forever. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


Type of work: Tale 

Author: Washington Irving (1783-1859) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: New York State 

First published: 1819-1820 


Principal characters: 


Rie Van Wink te, a henpecked husband 
Dame Van Winkie, his wife 


Critique: 

“Rip Van Winkle,” like “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” first appeared in The 
Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., 


and with these romantic, almost fantastic, 
tales Irving made his earliest and most 
favorable impression upon the English 
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and American reading publics. He was 
living in England when he wrote these 
tales, but it is easy to see that the fasci- 
nation of the American landscape was 
with him there. “Rip Van Winkle” is 
said to be based on a common European 
legend, transferred to American soil; that 
is, Otmar’s tale of “Peter Klaus” in the 
Volkssagen. 


The Story: 

Along the reaches of the Hudson, not 
far from the Kaatskill mountains, there 
was a small, antique Dutch town. The 
mountains overshadowed the town and 
there were times when the good Dutch 
burghers could see a hood of clouds hang- 
ing over the crests of the hills. 

In that small town lived a man named 
Rip Van Winkle. He was beloved by all 
his neighbors, by the children and the 
dogs, but at home his life was made mis- 
erable by his shrewish wife. Though he 
was willing to help anyone else at any 
odd job that might be necessary, it was 
impossible for him to keep his own house 
or farm in repair. He was descended from 
a good old Dutch family, but he had none 
of the fine Dutch traits of thrift or energy. 

He spent a great deal of his time at 
the village inn, under the sign of King 
George ILI, until his wife chased him 
from there. Then he took his gun and 
his dog Wolf and headed for the hills. 
Wolf was as happy as Rip to get cway 
from home. When Dame Van Winkle 
berated the two of them, Rip raised his 
eyes silently to heaven, but Wolf tucked 
his tail between his legs and slunk out of 
the house. 

One fine day in autumn Rip and Wolf 
walked high into the Kaatskills after 
squirrels. As evening came on, he and 
his dog sat down to rest a while before 
starting home. When Rip started down 
the mountainside, he heard his name 
called. 

A short, square little man with a griz- 
zled beard had called Rip to help carry 
a keg of liquor. The little man was 
dressed in antique Dutch clothes. Al- 


though he accepted Rip’s help in carrying 
the keg, he carried on no conversation. As 
they ascended the mountain, Rip heard 
noises that sounded like peals of thun- 
der. When they reached a sort of amphi- 
theater near the top, Rip saw a band of 
little men, dressed and bearded like his 
companion, playing ninepins. One stout 
old gentleman, who seemed to be the 
leader, wore a laced doublet and a high- 
crowned hat with a feather. 

The little men were no more compan- 
ionable than the first one had been, and 
Rip felt somewhat depressed. Because 
they seemed to enjoy the liquor from the 
keg, Rip tasted it a few times while they 
were absorbed in their game. Then he 
fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he looked in vain for 
the stout old gentleman and his com- 
panions. When he reached for his gun, 
he found only a rusty flintlock. His dog 
did not answer his call. He tried to find 
the amphitheater where the little men 
had played, but the way was blocked by 
a rushing stream. 

The people he saw as he walked into 
town were all strangers to him. Since 
most of them, upon looking at him, 
stroked their chins, Rip unconsciously 
stroked his and found that his beard had 
grown a foot long. 

The town itself looked different. At 
first Rip thought the liquor from the keg 
had addled his head, for he had a hard 
time finding his own house. When he 
did locate it at last, he found it in a state 
of decay. Even the sign over the inn had 
been changed to one carrying the name 
of General Washington. The men gath- 
ered under the sign talked gibberish to 
him, and they accused him of ing to 
stir up trouble by coming armed to an 
election. When they let him ask for his 
old cronies, he named men who the 
loungers told him had moved away, OL 
else they had been dead these twenty 
years. 

Finally an eager young woman pushed 
through the crowd to look at Rip. Her 
voice started a train of thought and he 
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asked who she was and who her father 
had been. When she claimed to be Rip 
Van Winkle’s daughter Judith, he asked 
one more question about her mother. 
Judith told him that her mother had died 
after breaking a blood vessel in a fit of 
anger at a Yankee peddler. Rip breathed 
more freely. 

Although another old woman claimed 
that she recognized him, the men at the 
inn only winked at his story until an 
old man, a descendant of the village his- 
torian, vouched for Rip’s strange tale. 
He assured the men that he had it as a 
fact from his historian ancestor that Hen- 


drick Hudson with his crew came to the 
mountains every twenty years to visit 
the scene of their exploits, and that the 
old historian had seen the crew in an- 
tique Dutch garb playing at ninepins 
just as Rip had related. 

Rip spent the rest of his life happily 
telling his story at the inn until everyone 
knew it by heart. Even now when the in- 
habitants of the village hear thunder in 
the Kaatskills, they say that Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew are playing nine- 
pins. And many a wapaeelas husband 
has wished in vain for a draught of Rip 
Van Winkle’s quieting brew. 


ROBIN HOOD’S ADVENTURES 


Type of work: Folk tales 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: Thirteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: c. 1490 


Principal characters: 


Rosrn‘Hoop, Earl of Huntingdon 


Lrrriz Joun, 
Friar Tuck, 
Witt ScaRLET, 
A Trxxker, and 


A Cook, of the Band of Merry Men 
Tue SHERIFF oF NorrincHAM 
Sim Ricwarp oF THE LEA, Robin Hood’s friend 


Critique: 

Robin Hood, legendary outlaw, is a folk 
hero who has been celebrated in ballad 
and tale since the Middle Ages. The first 
collection of ballads dealing with his ex- 
ploits was published about 1490. This 
book, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, was 
titled The Lytel Geste of Robin Hood. 
These adventure stories tell of Robin 
Hood’s courage, skill at archery, and dar- 
ing deeds in support of the poor. Nowa- 
days Robin himself is known chiefly as a 
children’s hero, but he has served as the 
prototype for a great many heroes of 
romantic fiction. 


The Story: 
Robin Hood, before he became an out- 
law, was the rightful Earl of Huntingdon. 


Because the times were so corrupt, his 
father had been dispossessed of his estates 
and young Robin was driven into the 
forest. His method of protest was to or- 
ganize a band of outlaws in Sherwood 
Forest and prey upon the rich to give to 
the poor. 

The reason for his outlawry was this: a 
great archer, he was on his way to a shoot- 
ing match in Nottingham. Some of the 
king’s foresters met him in Sherwood 
Forest and mocked his youth. Because one 
of the foresters wagered that he could not 
slay a deer, Robin Hood killed one of the 
king’s stags. The penalty for his deed was 
death. When the foresters gave chase, 
Robin was forced to hide in the forest. 
There he found other landless, hunted 
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men and became their leader. 

One day, seeking adventure, Robin 
Hood encountered a tall stranger at a 
bridge. Calling his merry men after the 
stranger had tumbled him into the stream, 
Robin and his companions soon overcame 
the stranger. Then a shooting match took 
place between the two. Robin Hood won 
the match, and the stranger good- 
naturedly acknowledged defeat and joined 
Robin’s band. The outlaws called him 
Little John because he was so big. 

The Sheriff of Nottingham, angered 
because Robin flouted his authority, sent 
out a warrant for his arrest. This warrant 
was carried by a Tinker into the forest. 
When the Tinker met Robin Hood, how- 
ever, he failed to recognize the fugitive 
because Robin was disguised. Robin took 
the Tinker to the Blue Boar Inn, got him 
drunk, and stole the warrant. Later the 
Tinker met Robin in the forest and fought 
with him. Robin Hood won the bout, and 
the Tinker happily joined the other merry 
men in Robin’s band. 

The Sheriff of Nottingham grew more 
and more enraged by Robin’s boldness. 
When the king rebuked him for not cap- 
turing the outlaw, the sheriff devised still 
another plan. Knowing that Robin Hood 
prided himself on his skill in archery, the 
sheriff proclaimed a shooting match in 
Nottingham Tower. There he hoped to 
catch Robin Hood and his men. They out- 
witted him, however, for they wet to 
the match in disguise. As a tattered 
stranger, Robin won the golden arrow 
given as a prize. After he returned to 
Sherwood Forest, he sent the sheriff a note 
of thanks for the prize. This act infuriated 
that officer even more. 

Now the band of outlaws lay low in the 
forest for a time. At last Robin Hood sent 
one of his men to learn the sheriff's next 
plan. When he was captured, the band 
set out to rescue him. As he was bein 
dragged forth to be hanged, Little John 
leaped into the cart and cut the prisoner's 
bonds. The other outlaws ran from their 
hiding places and overcame the sheriff's 
men. 


Next Robin Hood bought some meat 
and took it to Nottingham to sell to the 
poor at half price. Disguised as a butcher, 
he was thought by most people to be 
either a foolish peasant or a wealthy 
nobleman in disguise. When Robin Hood 
offered to sell him a herd of cattle at a 
ridiculously low price, the sheriff gleefully 
accepted the offer. Then Robin took the 
sheriff to Sherwood Forest, took his 
money, showed him the king’s deer, and 
told him that there stood his herd. 

As a lark Little John went to the Fair 
at Nottingham Town, where he treated 
all the people to food and drink. When he 
was asked to enter the sheriff’s service, 
because of his great size, Little John de- 
cided such employment might be fun. He 
found life in the sheriff's household so 
pleasant that he stayed six months, until 
he gradually grew bored and became ar- 
rogant toward the steward. The steward 
called the cook to fight Little John. Both 
men ate such a huge meal before fighting 
that neither could win. Finally they de- 
cided to stop because they did not really 
dislike each other. Then Little John per- 
suaded the cook to join the Band of Merry 
Men. 

On another day Robin Hood and his 
men went out to find Friar Tuck of Foun- 
tain Dale, supposedly a rich curate. Spying 
a strange monk singing and feasting be- 
side a a Robin joined him. When 
Robin wished to go across the water, he 
persuaded the man to carry him on his 
back. On the return trip the monk, who 
was in reality Friar Tuck, dumped Robin 
into the water. After another great fight, 
with Robin the victor, the friar joyfully 
joined the outlaw band. 

Having heard of Robin’s prowess and 
fascinated by stories told about him and 
his men, the queen invited him to come to 
London. In an attempt to outwit the king 
she proposed an archery match at which 
she would put up three archers against his 
best three. If her team won, the king was 
to issue a pardon of forty days to certain 
prisoners. The king accepted the wager. 
The queen’s archers were Robin Hood, 
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Little John, and Will Scarlet, all in dis- 
guise. Naturally, the outlaws won, al- 
though Will Scarlet was bested in his 
match. When the king learned that the 
queen’s archers were Robin Hood and two 
of his men, he was angry, and they es- 
caped capture only with the queen’s help. 
The others returned safely to Sherwood 
Forest, but Robin Hood met with many 
dangerous adventures on the way. Durin 
his journey he encountered Sir Richard 
of the Lea, a knight whom he had once 
aided, and Sir Richard advised him to re- 
turn to London and throw himself on the 
queen’s mercy. She persuaded the king 
to give Robin Hood safe escort back to 
Sherwood Forest and so pay the wager 
of the shooting match. 

King Richard the Lion-Hearted, re- 
turning from the Crusades, decided to 
seek out Robin Hood and his outlaw band. 
With six others, all disguised as friars, 
Richard encountered Robin and his men 
and bested them. Richard then revealed 
himself and pardoned Robin and his men. 
Robin he restored to his rightful honors 
as the Earl of Huntingdon. 


Several years later, on a visit to Sher- 
wood Forest, Robin Hood became so 
homesick for his old life that he gave up 
his title and returned to live with the 
outlaws. His action infuriated John, the 
new king, and the Sheriff of Nottingham. 
They sent their men to capture the out- 
laws and during the fighting the sheriff 
was killed. Robin Hood, ill and much de- 
pressed by this bloodshed, went to Kirkley 
Abbey, where his cousin was prioress, to 
be bled. She was a treacherous woman 
and had him bled too long, so that he lay 
dying. At last Little John, having pulled 
down bolts and bars to get to Robin, 
reached his leader’s bedside. As Robin 
Hood lay dying in Little John’s arms, he 
asked for his bow and arrows and said that 
he wished to be buried wherever his arrow 
fell. Then Robin shot an arrow through 
the window of the priory. Little John 
marked its flight and Robin was buried 
beneath the ancient oak that was his last 
target. His merry men disbanded after 
his death, but the stories of their brave 
deeds and the prowess of Robin Hood 
live on even to this day. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SCHOOLMASTER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Edmondo de Amicis (1846-1908) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: Italy 

First published: 1876 


Principal characters: 


Emiio Ratti, a young schoolmaster 

Proressor Mecanrt, his adviser and friend 

Faustina Gaui, a young schoolteacher whom Ratti loves 
Giovanni Lasaccio, a schoolteacher and Ratti’s friend 
Canto Lerica, another friend, a teacher 


Critique: 

The Romance of a Schoolmaster was 
a product of the author's later years, when 
he was convinced that socialism offered 
the only palliative for his country’s ills. 
In this novel he found fault with the 
lower and middle classes for being harsh- 
er toward their inferiors than the upper 
class was to people below it. The novel 


is also a timeless study of the vicissitudes 
of the teacher in the elementary school, 
the type of teacher recruited from a shal- 
low culture and the lower classes. In the 
novel the teacher's hardships, his low 
pay, his pettifogging enemies, the lack of 
social position, and his lack of a cultural 


background are all vividly drawn. When 
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the novel appeared in Italy, it was bit- 
terly criticized because of the author's 
attacks on the system and officials of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


The Story: 

The unexpected death of Emilio Rat- 
tis father plunged the family into pov- 
erty, and Emilio, at seventeen, found it 
necessary to look for some way to make 
his own living. At his mother’s sugges- 
tion, and with financial help from a 
wealthy family named Goli, he entered 
a normal school located in the town where 
the Rattis resided. The young man felt 
a real call to the teaching profession; the 
love and sympathy he felt for his young 
brothers and sisters had given him an 
interest in the welfare and training of 
small children. 

His mother’s death came on the day 
Emilio learned of his appointment to the 
normal school. As a result, he spent his 
first months there in relative solitude, 
reading and studying during the hours 
when he was not required to be in class- 
es. His only friends were his roommates. 
One was Carlo Lerica, a thirty-year-old 
ex-corporal of grenadiers who had left 
the army to go into elementary teaching. 
The other was a quiet, compromising 
chap in his mid-twenties, Giovanni La- 
baccio. His only other friend was Pro- 
fessor Megari. Emilio believed that the 
professor had a genuine liking for him, 
even though he did not let it show among 
the other students. 

When Emilio finished his course at 
the normal school, the professor ad- 
mitted his sympathy for the young man 
and showed him a note written by Emil- 
io’s mother on her deathbed, a note ask- 
ing this faculty member to do what he 
could for her son. Professor Megari, 
thinking that the letter might inspire 
Emilio in his career, gave the letter to 
him. 

Emilio’s first post was at an elementary 
school in Garasco, not far from the city 
of Turin, in the northern part of Italy. 
There the new teacher spent his first pro- 


fessional year, a year not without its trib- 
ulations. He inadvertently made an 
enemy of the local priest's cook, a spiteful 
woman who did everything she could to 
harm his reputation with the parents of 
his pupils and with the local authorities, 
mostly because he refused to bow to her 
in the street. During that first year Emilio 
tried to keep discipline and order in his 
room and motivate his students by kind- 
ness and affection for them. He learned, 
however, that the rather brutal peasant 
youngsters took his attitude for weakness 
and disliked him for being so easygoing. 
At the annual inspection the school in- 
spector for the province advised Emilio 
to keep his affection for his pupils but 
not to let it show, lest they continue to 
take advantage of him. Emilio was leav- 
ing Garasco at the end of the year, his 
position being only a temporary one, and 
he resolved to change his methods when 
he changed his location. 

The following year Emilio taught at 
Piazzena, a small village on the plains. 
Inadvertently, he found himself regarded 
in the area as a member of the opposition 
to the political group in office, largely 
because he had secured his position 
through an influential gentleman of the 
neighborhood. The first year in Piazzena 
went by without any but the usual petty 
incidents of a schoolteacher’s existence, 
and at its end Emilio was congratulated 
by the provincial inspector. In the sec- 
ond year, however, the village was 
thrown into open war over the treatment 
of a young woman who taught girls in 
the elementary school. The Pell priest 
accused her of teaching the girls to go 
against the principles of the Church. 
When those charges failed to arouse her 
or the village, he accused her of immo- 
rality. Emilio, knowing how unjust the 
ptiest’s accusations were, was among 
those who sided with the young woman. 
After a long battle, in which the school 
authorities and the courts became in- 
volved, the teacher’s good name was vin- 
dicated and the priest was forced to pay 
her an indemnity and to apologize in 
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print. The battle was enough to convince 
Emilio that he no longer wanted to re- 
main in the community. He did not re- 
quest to have his two-year contract 
renewed. 

Emilio’s next post was in Altarana, sit- 
uated in the Occidental Alps. There he 
ran into a new problem. Because the gov- 
ernment decreed that all children should 
be sent to school, there was a good deal 
of resentment on the part of the peasants 
and their children. Try as he would to 
keep the children in attendance, Emilio 
fought a losing battle. Both the parents 
and youngsters preferred to have the chil- 
dren work in the fields. 

In spite of his difficulties Emilio stayed 
in Altarana six years, hoping that by the 
end of that time his study and experience 
would enable him to get a post in the 
municipal school system in Turin. The 
pay was better in the city and teaching 
was not completely subject to the whims 
of pettifogging authorities who tried to 
keep money from the schools and to har- 
ass the teachers for not being friends to 
every faction and individual. 

Faustina Galli, a new teacher for girls, 
arrived in Altarana. She had been chosen 
by one of the village officials because of 
her beauty, and the man who chose her 
hoped to have an affair with her. When 
she proved to be impervious to his solici- 
tations or his threats, Emilio, impressed 
with her virtue and beauty, fell in love 
with her. But Faustina, having the re- 
sponsibility of a crippled father to look 
after, rejected his attentions. Disappointed 
and despairing of ever getting ahead in 
his profession, Emilio turned to liquor. 
He almost lost his post, but his old friend 


and adviser, Professor Megari, interceded 
in his behalf and also showed him the 
folly of his drinking. 

In his last year at Altarana, Emilie 
learned what had happened to his room- 
mates at the normal school. The ex-cor- 
poral of grenadiers, Carlo Lerica, had en- 
countered many difficulties, but Giovanni 
Labaccio had made a name for himself 
by insinuating himself into everyone’s 
graces. He finally married a rich woman 
older than he and retired from teaching. 
After his retirement he turned against 
the profession from which he had risen 
and accused the teachers of thinking only 
of money, rather than their professional 
responsibilities. 

Emilio’s next village post was in Ca- 
mina, where he spent two more years. 
There he had numerous small adventures 
and the usual troubles with the local au- 
thorities and parents, but he was learning 
to put up with them as one of the condi- 
tions of his profession. From there he 
went to Bossolano, where he spent his 
final year as a teacher in a village school. 
At the end of that year he felt that he 
had served his apprenticeship and had 
put in enough study to compete success- 
fully for a post in Turin. He took the 
examinations in the city, along with more 
than two hundred other candidates. He 
was successful, as was his old classmate, 
Carlo Lerica. Not only did they pass the 
examination, but they were appointed 
immediately to posts. To add to his joy, 
Emilio discovered that Faustina Galli was 
also teaching in Turin. From her he 
learned that her father had died, and she 
gave him reason to hope that she was at 
last ready to return his love. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Dmitri Merejkowski (1865-1941) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: 1494-1519 

Locale: Italy and France 

First published: 1902 
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Principal characters: 


Lzonarpo pA Vrncr1, Renaissance artist 
Giovanni BeiTraFFio, his pupil 

Cesare Bort, Leonardo’s patron 

Mownna CassanpBa, a sorceress 

Francesco Mexzi, another Pe of Leonardo 


Monna Lisa Gioconpa, mode 


Critique: 

This novel presents a vivid picture of 
the glittering Italian Renaissance. The 
royal courts, the Vatican, the quiet coun- 
tryside, the studios ‘of artists, an alche- 
mist’s workshop, and many other scenes 
serve as a backdrop for the story of the 
later years of the famed painter and 
thinker, Leonardo da Vinci. Almost all 
the great figures of the age pass through 
the pages of the novel as they cross the 
path of Leonardo. More than a fiction- 
alized biography, it is also the history of a 
culture, for Merejkowski has depicted the 
religious and political struggles of the age 
as well as its adventure, romance, and 
bravado. 


The Story: 


In 1494 the fear of the coming of the 
Antichrist prophesied in the New Testa- 
ment began to make itself felt in Italy. 
Greek and Roman statues, which had re- 
cently been excavated and accepted as 
supreme works of art by such men as 
Leonardo da Vinci, were considered by 
the common people as actual pagan deities 
teturning to prepare the world for the 
reign of the Antichrist. 

Leonardo da Vinci had become a mem- 
ber of the court of Duke Moro in Milan. 
Besides acting as chief architect for the 
duke, he interested himself in teaching his 
pupils, Giovanni Beltraffo and Andrea 
Salaino, and in working on whatever 
caught his fancy. Most of the money he 
received from the duke’s treasury went 
to buy pieces of amber with bugs imbed- 
ded in them, old shells, live birds that he 
studied and then freed, and other curious 
objects which distracted his attention and 


for a portrait by Leonardo 


kept him from completing his painting, 
The Last Supper. 

The student Giovanni was attracted to 
Monna Cassandra, a beautiful girl who 
lived in the neighborhood. Unknown to 
him, she was a practicer of the black arts 
and a favorite of suspected witches. 

The Duke of Milan called upon the 
King of France to help protect and sup- 
port his dukedom. But Louis XII of 
France soon proved false to his friendship 
with the duke and overran the duchy. 
The French forces used a clay statue of a 
mounted warrior, which Leonardo had not 
yet cast in bronze, as a target for a shoot- 
ing contest, and a flood caused the walls 
on which The Last Supper was painted to 
bulge and crack. Realizing that these two 
works of art could never be finished, 
Leonardo decided to leave Milan and go 
to the court of Cesare Borgia, son of Pope 
Alexander VI. 

As Borgia’s adviser, Leonardo designed 
many pieces of war equipment and ma- 
chinery which Borgia used in his attempt 
to seize all of Italy for the pope. None of 
Leonardo’s pupils approved of his working 
for Borgia, whose cruelties and vices made 
him hated all over Italy. 

One day one of Leonardo’s students, a 
blacksmith named Zoroastro da Peretola, 
had gone against his orders and had tried 
to fly in Leonardo’s only partly completed 
airplane. Falling from a considerable 
height, he received such a jolt that his 
mind was never again sound. 

Leonardo left Borgia’s services and, with 
the help of his friend Machiavelli, re- 
ceived a commission from the city of Flor- 
ence to plan a system of waterways which 
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would divert the course of the Arno River. 
Because Machiavelli had underestimated 
the expense of the work, Leonardo was 
soon in trouble with the authorities. The 
canal project was abandoned and Leon- 
ardo was asked instead to paint a large 
picture depicting the battle of Anghiari. 
At that time Michelangelo was also work- 
ing in Florence, and a great jealousy had 
grown up between admirers of the two 
artists. Leonardo tried to make friends 
with Michelangelo, but the passionate 
artist would have nothing to do with the 
mild Leonardo. Raphael, at that time only 
a young man, was friendly with both art- 
ists. His works were more popular with 
artistically-minded Pope Leo X than those 
of either of the older men. 

During his stay in Florence, Leonardo 
had begun the portrait of a young married 
woman of the town named Monna Lisa 
Gioconda. As she sat for him, day after 
day, he would amuse her by telling her 
stories as he worked, or converse with her 
on any subject in order to keep her in- 
terested in the dull task of posing. As the 
months passed, Monna Lisa and Leonardo 
were more and more drawn to each other. 
Both were essentially secretive persons 
who seemed to understand each other in- 
tuitively. Months passed into years, and 
still Monna Lisa came to the studio to 
pose. No one suspected anything improper 
of the meetings, but it became a source of 
amusement in Florence that the gentle 
artist, who had never before taken an 
interest in women, seemed to be in love. 
Monna Lisa’s sudden death shocked Leon- 
ardo to the bottom of his soul. He had 
hoped to finish her portrait, to finish this 
one work at least, but with Monna Lisa’s 
death his hopes fell. He had tried to show 
in her face the mystery of the universe, 
for he had found that the mystery of 
Monna Lisa and the mystery of the uni- 
verse were one. 

Because of the trouble over the canal 
and the unfinished picture of the battle of 
Anghiari, Leonardo da Vinci was dis- 
missed from the service of the city of 
Florence. He returned to Milan to serve 


under the new ruler of that city, Louis 
XII of France. There Giovanni Beltrafho 
again met Monna Cassandra. One day she 
promised to show him the answers to his 
deepest questions. He was to meet her 
late that same night. As Giovanni left 
her, he was shocked to see in her face 
the expression of the White She-Demon, a 
specter which had haunted him since 
childhood. 

But before the time for their meeting 
Monna Cassandra was taken prisoner by 
the Most Holy Inquisition. Thinking her 
completely innocent, Giovanni visited all 
his old friends in an effort to secure her 
release. The more he tried to help her, 
however, the more convinced he became 
that there were indeed evil spirits who 
inhabited the forms of human beings, and 
that the White She-Demon was one of 
them. Unable to prevent Monna’s death, 
Giovanni walked about the streets dis- 
consolately. Suddenly he realized that the 
strange odor he had been smelling was 
the scent of burning flesh. Monna and 
one hundred and twenty-nine others ac- 
cused as witches were being burned at the 
stake. Terror-stricken, he almost lost his 
mind. Later, still haunted by the White 
She-Demon, he committed suicide. 

The loss of his favorite pupil would 
have been a more terrible blow to Leon- 
ardo if Francesco Melzi had not recently 
joined his group of students, Francesco 
Melzi, who was to be the true and faithful 
friend of the old artist, helped him 
through the final years of his life, es- 
pecially in that trying period when the 
death of Louis XII left Leonardo without 
a patron. But the new French king, 
Francis I, soon afterward called Leonardo 
da Vinci to Paris. In 1516 Leonardo and 
his small group left Italy for France; the 
artist was never to see his home country 
again. 

In France he was well treated in spite 
of his inability to finish anything he 
began. He took up the Monna Lisa por- 
trait again, and almost finished it to his 
satisfaction from memory. One day King 
Francis visited him in his studio. Seeing 
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the portrait, the king purchased it but 
agreed that Leonardo could keep his be- 
loved portrait until he died. 

King Francis did not have long to wait. 
A few years later Leonardo, old and weak, 
grew sick and died. His faithful pupil, 


Francesco Melzi, saw to it that Leonardo 


THE ROMANCE 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Mrs. Ann Radcliffe (1764-1823) 
Type of plot: Gothic romance 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: France and Savoy 
First published: 1791 
Principal characters: 
ADELINE, a victim of intri 


received the rites of the Church before 
his death. He also arranged to have the 
artist buried in a style which, he hoped, 
would forever still the whispering tongues 
that called Leonardo a disciple of the 
Antichrist to come. 


OF THE FOREST 


e 
Prerre DE LA Morte, | a fugitive from justice 
Mapame vz 1A Morte, his wife 


Lous, their son 


TuEopore Peyrou, a young soldier 
Tus Marouts pe Monratt, a villainous nobleman 
ArnaupD LA Luo, a cleric and scholar 


Crara, his daughter 
PETER, a loyal servant 
Critique: 

One of the most popular writers of her 
day, Mrs. Radcliffe made her name prac- 
tically synonymous with the tale of mys- 
tery eh terror. To her the Gothic novel 
was a work of the romantic imagination, 
the background usually a ruined castle 
or abbey whose secret passages and moldy 
dungeons contributed much to the ac- 
tion and atmosphere of her story. Unlike 
others among the Gothic romancers, she 
did not descend to the supernatural for 
the sake of ghastly horror. Her situations, 
exaggerated and extreme as they appear 
to the modern reader, were always ac- 
counted for in some logical fashion. Her 
plots were awkward, her character draw- 
ings stilted and sentimentalized, but her 
novels achieved a remarkable vitality be- 
cause of her skill with effects of atmos- 
phere and suspense. 


The Story: 


On a dark and tempestuous night 
Pierre de la Motte left Paris to escape 
his creditors and prosecution by the law. 


Descended from an ancient house, he 
was a man whose passions often proved 
stronger than his conscience. Having dis- 
sipated his own fortune and that of his 
wife, he had engaged in various ques- 
tionable schemes which brought him at 
last to disgrace and made necessary his 
flight with only the small wreck of his 
once considerable property. Leaving Paris 
with his wife and two faithful servants, 
he hoped to find a refuge in some vil- 
lage of the Southern Provinces. The de- 
— was so sudden that there had 
een no time for the harried parents to 
say farewell to their son Louis, on duty 
with his regiment in Germany. 

Several leagues from the city Peter, 
the coachman, lost his way while driving 
across a wild heath. Seeing in the dis- 
tance the lighted window of a small, an- 
cient house, La Motte dismounted and 
walked to the dwelling in the hope of 
securing directions from its inmates. A 
grim-visaged man opened the door at his 
knock and ushered him into a desolate 
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apartment, the door of which was abrupt- 
ly locked behind him. Over the howling 
of the wind La Motte could hear rough 
voices close at hand and the muffled sob- 
bing of a woman. 

F ae door was at last unlocked and the 
orbidding rufhan reappeared, draggin 

by the hand a beaaeeal girl of aed 
eighteen. Putting a pistol to La Motte’s 
breast, the man offered him his choice 
between death or taking the girl with 
him. When the girl begged him to take 
pity on her, La Motte, moved by her tears 
as much as by his own danger, readily as- 
sented. Other men appeared and the pris- 
oners, now blindfolded, were taken on 
horseback to the edge of the heath. There 
La Motte and the girl were put into his 
carriage. Followed by the threats and 
curses of the wild crew, Peter drove 
rapidly away. The agitated girl, thrust so 
strangely into the company of La Motte 
and his wife, gave her name only as Ade- 
line. Not wishing to add to her distress, 
they did not pursue their questioning. 
Madame de la Motte was filled with pity 
for the unfortunate creature. 

Several days later the travelers reached 
the vast forest of Fontanville. The sun 
was setting when they saw against the 
ruddy sky the towers of an ancient ab- 
bey. Awed by the solemn beauty of the 
ruins, they proceeded on their way, but 
at no great distance a carriage wheel 
broke, overturning the vehicle. Not wish- 
ing to spend the night in the open, they 
returned to the abbey. During their ex- 
plorations they discovered a suite of 
apartments still habitable and of more 
modern date than the rest of the struc- 
ture. In spite of his wife’s misgivings, 
La Motte decided to make the secluded 
abbey his place of refuge. 

Peter, dispatched to a nearby village 
for provisions and furniture, returned 
with the report that the ruins were the 
property of a nobleman living on a dis- 
tant estate. The country people also 
claimed that a mysterious prisoner had 
once been confined there, and although 
no one knew his fate his ghost was sup- 


posed to haunt the scenes of his impris- 
onment. For seventeen years the natives 
of the region had not dared to approach 
the old abbey. 

La Motte was well pleased with all that 
he heard, and before long he and his 
household had made their rude quarters 
as comfortable as possible. La Motte 
spent most of his mornings out of doors, 
either hunting or fishing, his after- 
noons and evenings with his family. 
Sometimes he read, ee more often he sat 
in gloomy silence. Adeline alone had 
power to enliven his spirits when he 
grew moody and depressed. Having fully 
recovered from her terrifying experience, 
she had become a girl of sweet, lively 
disposition and diligent habits. After a 
time she began to look upon Madame de 
la Motte as a mother, and to her bene- 
factress she confided the story of her life. 

She was the only child of the poor 
but reputable Chevalier de St. Pierre. 
Her mother being dead, she had been 
reared in a convent, it being her father’s 
intention that she should take the veil. 
On her refusal, he rebuked her for her 
obstinacy, but at last named a day to 
take her from the convent. Much to her 
dismay, she was not taken to his mag- 
nificent house in Paris but to that lonely 
house on the heath. There she was turned 
over to the care of brutal keepers. Only 
the arrival of La Motte, she believed, 
had saved her from an unknown but 
terrible fate. 

After a month passed in his forest ref- 
uge, La Motte regained a measure of 
his tranquility and even cheerfulness, 
much to the delight of his wife and their 
ward. Then his mood suddenly changed. 
Preyed upon by some guilty secret or 
deep remorse, he avoided his family and 
spent many hours alone in the forest. 
Peter, the faithful servant, tried to fol- 
low his master on more than one occa- 
sion, but La Motte always eluded his 
follower and at one particular place dis- 
appeared as if the trees and rocks had 
swallowed him. About that time, also, 
Peter brought from the village a report 
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that a stranger was in the neighborhood 
inquiring for his master. Greatly dis- 
turbed, La Motte remembered a trap- 
door he had observed in one of the de- 
caying chambers of the abbey. Thinking 
that it might lead to a place of hiding, he 
explored the passageway to which the 
trapdoor gave access and came finally to 
a room containing a large chest of ancient 
design. Throwing open the lid, he was 
horrified to find inside a human skele- 
ton. Although he told them nothing 
about the gruesome remains in the chest, 
he insisted that his family join him in 
the hidden apartments he had discoy- 
ered. 

The next day, venturing out of hiding, 
La Motte saw a stranger in the abbey. He 
returned quickly to his place of conceal- 
ment. But their provisions were running 
low, and at last it was decided that Ade- 
line should reconnoiter the ruins to learn 
whether the supposed officer of the law 
had gone away. In the cloisters she en- 
countered a young man in military uni- 
form. Although she tried to flee, he over- 
took her and demanded to know the 
whereabouts of Pierre de la Motte. Ade- 
line’s relief was as great as her joy when 
the stranger’s identity was revealed. He 
was Louis de la Motte, whose filial af- 
fection had drawn him to his father’s 
side. 

Unfortunately, his coming was to de- 
sttoy completely Madame de la Motte’s 
liking and esteem for Adeline. At times 
in the past she had been moved to jeal- 
ousy, suspecting that La Motte went to 

eep assignations with his lovely ward 
when he disappeared so mysteriously into 
the forest, but she had tried to put such 
unworthy thoughts out of her mind. 
Now, seeing her son’s growing fondness 
for the girl, she became unkind in her 
manner toward her. Aware of the moth- 
ers coldness and dislike, Adeline spent 
much of her time in the forest, where 
she composed poems inspired by the 
beauty of the landscape and her own 
gentle melancholy. 

One day, while she sang some stanzas 


of her own composition, a strange voice 
echoed her. Startled to find a young man 
in hunter's dress close at hand, she 
would have fled in fright if the stranger 
had not paused respectfully on seeing her 
agitation. Adeline decided to refrain for 
a time from walking so far from the ab- 
bey. On her return Madame de la Motte 
added to her confusion by greeting her 
suspiciously. 

About a month later a party of horse- 
men arrived at the abbey during a violent 
midnight storm. When La Motte ignored 
their knocking, they pushed the decayed 
door from its hinges and stalked into the 
hall. Adeline, overcome by fear for her 
benefactor, fainted. She revived to find 
the young man of the forest in the room. 
From the conversation she learned that 
his name was Theodore Peyrou and that 
his older companion, a chevalier of 
haughty demeanor, was the Marquis de 
Montalt, the owner of the abbey, who 
was staying at his hunting lodge on the 
edge of the forest. La Motte, who had 
fled when the knocking began, returned 
to the room. Immediately he and the 
marquis regarded each other in great con- 
fusion, and the nobleman put his hand 
threatingly upon his sword. He agreed, 
however, when La Motte requested a 
private discussion in another room. Ma- 
dame de la Motte overheard enough of 
their conversation to realize that there 
was some secret between the two men. 

The marquis and his retinue departed 
early in the morning. Returning the next 
day, the nobleman, after inquiring for 
La Motte, paid courteous attention to 
Adeline. When he and La Motte had 
disappeared into the forest on an errand 
of their own, Theodore remained with 
the ladies. Adeline realized suddenly that 
she was falling in love with the young 
man, an officer in a regiment command- 
ed by the marquis. 

Louis de Ja Motte prepared to return 
to his regiment. The marquis continued 
to visit the abbey almost every day. Ade- 
line, meeting Theodore in the forest, re- 
ceived hints of some mysterious danger. 
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He promised to meet her again the next 
evening, but when Adeline went to meet 
him he failed to appear. The marquis 
had suddenly ordered him to return to 
duty. 

That night Adeline dreamed that she 
was in a strange chamber of the abbey, 
where a cloaked guide conducted her to 
a coflin covered with a pall. When her 
guide lifted the covering, she saw a dead 
man lying within, blood gushing from 
his side. Awaking, she slept no more that 
night. 

The next day the marquis came for 
dinner and consented with reluctance to 
sleep at the abbey. A rearrangement of 
the private apartments being necessary to 
accommodate the guests, Adeline retired 
to a small chamber usually occupied by 
Madame de la Motte’s maid. Behind an 
arras she uncovered a door which led into 
the chamber she had seen in her dream. 
A rusted dagger lay on the floor and in 
a moldering bed she found a small roll 
of manuscript. On her return to her room 
she heard voices coming from the room 
below and to her horror recognized the 
impassioned accents of the marquis as he 
declared his intention to make her his 
own. She retired in great distress of mind, 
to be aroused again when the nobleman, 
in evident alarm, left the abbey uncere- 
moniously before daybreak. 

Later that same morning the marquis 
returned and over Adeline’s protests de- 
clared his suit. When she turned to La 
Motte for aid, he assured her that he was 
unable to help her, since his safety de- 
pended upon the nobleman’s favor. So 
great was Adeline’s despair that she al- 
most forgot the manuscript she had found 
in the abandoned room. She read enough 
of it, however, to realize that the despair- 
ing document had been written by the 
mysterious prisoner of the abbey, a vic- 
tim of the cruel Marquis de Montalt. 
From Peter she learned also that the suit 
of the marquis was false; his wife was 
still living. 

At last, to save the helpless girl from 
her suitor’s evil design, Peter promised 


to take her to his native village in Savoy. 
She was to meet the servant at an old 
tomb in the forest, but when she arrived 
at the place of meeting a strange horse- 
man appeared and in spite of her strug- 
gles carried her to the marquis’ hunting 
lodge. There he again pressed his suit 
upon her. When he finally withdrew, 
she managed to escape through a win- 
dow. Theodore, who had returned from 
his regiment when he learned of the 
marquis’ evil designs, joined her in her 
flight. In a carriage which he had wait- 
ing they drove all night in the direction 
of the frontier. At an inn where they 
stopped for some refreshment they were 
overtaken by officers who tried to arrest 
Theodore in the king’s name. Resisting, 
he received a saber cut in the head. He 
had almost recovered from his wound 
when the Marquis de Montalt appeared 
and ordered his men to seize Theodore 
on a charge of treason. Theodore, snatch- 
ing up a sergeant’s cutlass, wounded the 
marquis. During the confusion Adeline 
was hustled into a chaise and driven back 
to the abbey, where La Motte locked her 
in her room. Anxious for word of Theo- 
dore, she was told a short time later that 
the young officer had been returned un- 
der arrest to his regiment. 

By the time the marquis was able to 
travel, his passion for Adeline had turned 
to hate, and La Motte was instructed to 
do away with the girl. The unscrupulous 
nobleman’s hold over La Motte was 
strong, for that unhappy man, driven to 
desperation by his ee of funds, had 
during his early days at the abbey held 
up and robbed the marquis, whom he 
mistook for a chance traveler in the for- 
est. Although he was completely in the 
other’s power, La Motte refused to stain 
his hands with blood. Instead, he ordered 
the faithful Peter to take Adeline to Le. 
loncourt, in Savoy, where she would be 
safe from the marquis’ agents. When her 
flight was revealed, the nobleman had La 
Motte arrested for highway robbery and 
imprisoned. 

Shortly after her arrival in Leloncourt 
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Adeline became ill. Arnaud La Luc, a 
scholarly clergyman, took her into his 
home for nursing and during her con- 
valescence she formed a close friendship 
with his daughter Clara. So deep was her 
grief over Theodore that she never men- 
tioned him to her new friends. Then La 
Luc’s health began to fail, and she and 
Clara accompanied him to the Mediter- 
ranean seacoast. There Adeline encoun- 
tered Louis de la Motte and learned that 
he was on his way to Leloncourt on an 
errand for Theodore. To her great sur- 

rise, it was revealed that the man she 

new as Theodore Peyrou was in reality 
the son of Arnaud La Luc. The travelers 
immediately hastened to Vaceau, where 
the young officer was being held under 
sentence of death. 

La Motte, meanwhile, had been taken 
to Paris for trial on the charges brought 
against him by the marquis. The prisoner 
was in despair when an unexpected wit- 
ness appeared in his behalf. ‘The man was 
Du Bosse, one of the rufhans hired to dis- 
pose of Adeline while she was held pris- 
oner in the lonely house on the heath. 
His story started an investigation which 
revealed that Adeline was the natural 
daughter of the Marquis de Montalt, who 
had never seen the girl before he met her 
at the ruined abbey. In the past one of his 
agents had always played the part of her 
father. The marquis was arrested and 
Adeline was summoned to Paris for his 


trial. With the arrest of the man she had 
always considered her father other of the 
marquis’ activities came to light. He had 
also ordered the murder of his older 
brother, whose skeleton La Motte had 
found in the abbey. The confederate also 
testified that Adeline was not the noble- 
man’s natural daughter but his older 
brother’s child, an heiress whom he had 
tried to conceal from the world. The man- 
uscript Adeline had found provided fur- 
ther documentary evidence of her uncle’s 
villainy. He was sentenced to death for 
his crimes. 

The extent of the marquis’ evil designs 
being known, Theodore received a royal 
pardon and was restored to his military 
rank. Pierre de la Motte was sentenced 
to exile in England, and Adeline provid- 
ed for his comfort and that of his wife in 
their old age. Her father’s skeleton she 
buried with all respect in the vault of his 
ancestors. A short time later she and The- 
odore married and went to live at Le- 
loncourt. Clara married Monsieur Ver- 
neuil, Adeline’s distant kinsman, who 
had been helpful to her and the La Lucs 
during the time of their distress over 
Theodore and La Motte. Before many 
years had passed Louis de la Motte came 
with his bride to a house nearby, and 
there in Leloncourt the three deserving 
couples lived out their lives in happiness 


and prosperity. 


THE ROMANTIC LADIES 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 1622-1673) 


Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Paris 
First presented: 1659 
Principal characters: 
La Granog, and 


Du Crotsy, young men of Paris 


Macpaten, and 


Catuos, the romantic ladies 


Tre Marquis De Mascaritre, La Grange’s valet 
Viscount JopELeT, Du Croisy’s valet 
Gororsus, Magdalen’s father and Cathos’ uncle 
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Critique: 

When The Romantic Ladies (Les 
Précieuses Ridicules) was first presented 
in Paris, it was the fashion for people of 
fashionable society to talk in affected, 
ultra-sentimental style. Moliére, using his 
rapier-like pen to lampoon this custom, 
made the people of Paris see themselves as 
they appeared to others, and before long 
they mended their foolish ways of speech. 
The play had instant success, for not only 
did it deal with a subject near to the hearts 
of pleasure-loving Paris but also it was a 
true comedy, delicate and subtle in its 
effects. This one-act play deserves a place 
with Moliére’s best. 


The Story: 


Gorgibus had taken his daughter 
Magdalen and his niece Cathos from their 
country home for a stay in Paris. There 
La Grange and Du Croisy, calling on them 
to propose marriage, were a dis- 
gusted by the affectation displayed by the 
young ladies, for the girls had adopted 
manners prevalent everywhere in France, 
manners which were a combination of 
coquetry and artificiality. With the help of 
their valets, La Grange and Du Croisy de- 
termined to teach the silly young girls a 
lesson. One of the valets in particular, 
Mascarille, loved to pass for a wit; he 
dressed himself as a man of quality and 
composed songs and verses. 

Gorgibus, meeting the two prospective 
suitors, inquired into their success with 
his niece and his daughter. The evasive 
answers he received from them led him to 
discuss the affair with the two ladies. He 
had to wait some time for them, while 
they were busily engaged in painting their 
faces and arranging their hair. When they 
were finally ready to receive him, he was 
enraged by their silly conversation. 

He had expected them to accept the 
two young men, who were both wealthy 
and of good family, but the romantic 
ladies explained that they would only 
spurn suitors so direct and sincere. Also, 
much to the sn of the two girls, the 


young men had proposed at their first 


meeting. They wanted lovers to be de- 
ceiving. A lover also must be pensive and 
sorrowful, not joyful and healthy, as La 
Grange and Du Croisy had been. In ad- 
dition, a young lady must refuse her 
lover's pleas in order to make him 
miserable. If possible, there should also be 
adventures: the presence of rivals, the 
scorn of fathers, elopements from high 
windows. Another fault the girls found 
with the two young men was that they 
were dressed simply, with no ribbons or 
feathers on their clothing. Poor Gorgibus 
thought his daughter and niece out of 
their minds. He was convinced of this 
when they asked him to call them by other 
names, for their own were too vulgar. 
Cathos would be called Amintha and 
Magdalen renamed Polixena. Gorgibus 
knew only one thing after this foolish con- 
versation—either the two girls would 
marry quickly or they would both become 
nuns. 

Even the girls’ maid could not under- 
stand the fiers they gave her, for they 
talked in such riddles that no one could 
rightly understand their meaning. She an- 
nounced that a young man was in the 
parlor, come to call on the two ladies. The 
caller was the Marquis De Mascarille, in 
reality La Grange’s valet. The girls were 
enchanted with Mascarille, for he was a 
dandy of the greatest and most artificial 
wit. His bombastic puns were so affected 
that the girls thought him the very soul 
of cleverness. He pretended to all sorts of 
accomplishments and acquaintances. On 
the spot he composed terrible verses and 
songs, which he sang out of key and in a 
nasal tone. He claimed to have written a 
play that would be acted at the Royal 
Theater. He drew their attention to his 
beautiful dress, complete with ribbons, 
feathers, and perfume. Not to be outdone, 
the ladies boasted that although they knew 
no one in Paris, as yet, a friend had prom- 
ised to make them acquainted with all the 
fine dandies of the city. ‘They were a per- 
fect audience for the silly valet pretending 


to be a marquis. They applauded each 
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verse, each song, each bit of shallow wit 

The Viscount Jodelet, in reality Du 
Croisy’s valet, joined the group. He 
claimed to be a hero of the wars, in com- 
mand of two thousand horsemen. He had 
the girls feel the scars left by deadly 
wounds he had received. The two scoun- 
drels were hard put to outdo each other 
in telling the foolish girls ridiculous tales. 
When they talked of their visits with 
cukes and countesses, the girls were fasci- 
nated by their good connections. Running 
out of conversation, the two valets then 
asked the girls to arrange a party. They 
sent for musicians and other young people 
in order to havea proper dance. Mascarille, 
not being able to dance, accused the musi- 
cians of not keeping proper time, and 
Jodelet agreed with him. 

The dance was in full swing when La 
Grange and Du Croisy appeared upon the 
scene. Raining blows upon them and call- 
ing them rogues, they fell upon the two 
impostors. Mascarille and Jodelet tried to 
pretend this scene was all a joke, but their 
masters continued to beat them. When 
other servants appeared and began to 


strip the clothes from the two pretenders, 
the girls screamed in horror. La Grange 
and Du Croisy berated them for receiving 
servants better than they received masters. 
They told the girls that if they loved the 
two scoundrels so well, they must love 
them without their masters’ finery. Taking 
all the outer apparel from the rogues, La 
Grange and Du Croisy ordered them to 
continue the dance. 

Gorgibus, having heard on the streets 
of Paris of his ladies’ scandal, appeared and 
soundly berated the pranksters for the dis- 
grace they had brought upon his house. 
All Paris, all France even, would laugh at 
the joke, for the young people at the dance 
were now spreading the news up and 
down the streets and in the cafés. Gorgibus 
was furious with La Grange and Du 
Croisy for their trick, but knew the stupid 
girls deserved the treatment they had re- 
ceived. He sent the two valets packing and 
ordered the romantic ladies to hide them- 
selves from the world. Then he cursed 
folly, affectation, and romantic songs, the 
causes of his horrible disgrace. 


RORY O’MORE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Samuel Lover (1797-1868) 
Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: 1798 

Locale: Southern Ireland 

First published: 1837 


Principal characters: 


Rory O’Morg, an Irish peasant 


Mary O’Monrg, his sister 


Suan Recan, a villainous neighbor 
KaTHLeEN Recan, his sister 
Horace Dz Lacy, an Irish patriot 


Dz WELSsEEIN, a smuggler 


Scrusss, a tax collector 
Critique: 

Rory O’More never quite succeeds in 
being a good historical novel, in spite 
of Lover's patriotic motives in writing the 
book. The people are the familiar stock 
characters of Irish fiction, and the plot 
is clumsy and contrived. But the book 
lives in its atmosphere of the stirring days 


of the rebellion of 1798, in its ferocious 
lampoons of soldiers, magistrates, and 
collectors, in the terrible and tragic real- 
ities of Irish peasant life, and in the 
pleasant idyl of its love story. Readers of 
Lover’s day felt that in this novel he came 


close to the heart of his unhappy land. 
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The Story: 

While in Dublin on some business for 
his widowed mother, Rory O’More made 
the acquaintance of Horace De Lacy, an 
Irish patriot who had come from France 
in order to further the cause of revolu- 
tion against English oppression. He was 
a messenger from a French general who 
was aiding the Irish in order to help 
Napoleon in his attempted conquest of 
England. De Lacy was a gentleman, de- 
scended from proud blood lines, and 
Rory and his mother and sister consid- 
ered it an honor to have him share their 
home. The O’More women nursed him 
back to health after an attack of small- 
pox, and De Lacy felt indebted to the 
good people for their care. In addition, 
Rory became a fellow conspirator. De 
Lacy and Rory did not conspire for per- 
sonal gain, as did many of the rebels; 
rather they loved Ireland and wanted 
her and her people to be free. Although 
De Lacy was perhaps not aware of it, 
he was a true democrat. 

Rory loved a neighbor lass, Kathleen 
Regan. Although she returned his affec- 
tion, she was prevented from marrying 
him by her brother Shan, a blackguard 
who had been refused by Mary O’More, 
Rory’s sister. Shan, his pride hurt by 
Mary’s refusal, hated the whole O’More 
family. Since Shan was the head of the 
household, Kathleen and her mother 
feared to disobey him; she and Rory 
were forced to meet in secret. 

Because De Lacy was not well enough 
to take and receive a message that was 
expected by his contacts in Ireland, Rory 
volunteered to act in his place. He was 
dismayed to learn that Shan was one of 
his fellow rebels, for he knew that his 
enemy hoped only for personal gain. An- 
other among the group was De Wel- 
skein, a smuggler who cared little which 
side won since he would profit regardless 
of the outcome. Shan and De Welskein 
were made for each other, each one will- 
ing to betray their friends for a profit. 
Rory knew them both to be dangerous. 

After he had secured the necessary 


letter for De Lacy, Rory left the unsavory 
crowd. Later he was apprehended by the 
police, but his cleverness and his knowl- 
edge of the colonel’s affair with a mar- 
ried woman gained his freedom for him. 
De Lacy was pleased with his success, 
and that gentleman’s praise was a great 
reward to Rory. Shan then tried to make 
trouble for him with Kathleen, and Rory 
was forced to administer two beatings 
to the bully before Shan gave him any 
peace. 

It was necessary for De Lacy to return 
to France to help the cause of the rebel- 
lion. He parted sadly from his friends 
and made his way to a port from which 
De Welskein was to smuggle him out 
of Ireland. In the meantime Rory, pure- 
ly by accident, accompanied Scrubbs, a 
government tax collector, from a tavern 
in the village. On their way home they 
heard people calling for help. Hurrying 
to the rescue, they found De Welskein, 
Shan Regan, and other rebels imprisoned 
in a flooding cave. After saving the lives 
of the doomed men, the scoundrels re- 
paid Rory by taking him and Scrubbs 
prisoners and transporting them to the 
ship which De Welskein had secured for 
De Lacy’s trip to France. Shan, anxious 
to get rid of Rory in any manner, per- 
suaded the others that Rory was a traitor 
to their cause. Because Scrubbs was a 
government official it was not safe to 
leave him to reveal their names to the 
authorities. 

On board the ship Rory learned that 
he was on the vessel which carried his 
friend De Lacy. Knowing that De Wel- 
skein would keep the news of his pres- 
ence from De Lacy, he managed to send 
a message to his friend. When they were 
off the coast of France and under the 
eyes of a battleship commanded by De 
Lacy’s friend, De Welskein was forced 
to release Rory. Scrubbs, a government 
official, was of no concern to De Lacy. 

In France, De Lacy heard two heart- 
breaking pieces of news. His unfaithful 
sweetheart had given her hand to an- 
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other and Napoleon had decided to with- 
draw his promised aid to Ireland in his 
campaign against the English. The first 
desertion he avenged by inflicting a 
wound on his rival, but the latter one 
left a scar on his heart. The approaching 
death of an uncle kept him and Rory in 
France, there being no reason for them 
to hurry back to Ireland. But after the 
uncle’s death Rory and De Lacy em- 
barked once again for Ireland. 

Many changes had taken place during 
the year that they had been gone. Some 
of the fanatical rebels had attempted to 
revolt without the help of France, and 
Ireland had been bathed with blood. The 
homes of the O’Mores and the Regans 
had been burned, and the women of the 
families had banded together and taken a 
house in the village. Shan was wanted 
by the authorities as a suspected rebel 
and because of his attempt on the lives 
of Mary O’More and an old tinker. The 
tinker informed the officers of Shan’s 
hideout. Although most of his band es- 
caped by ambushing the police, Shan 
himself was killed. For his pains, the 
tinker was hanged as a traitor for leading 
the officers into an ambush. 

Arriving in Ireland, De Lacy stayed 
in Dublin to transact some business. 
Rory, meanwhile, went at once to his 
native village, where he was reunited 
with his loved ones. On his first night 
home, however, he was arrested for the 
murder of Scrubbs, his enemies having 
testified that Scrubbs was last seen alive 


in Rory’s company. When De Lacy heard 


the news, he returned to the village and 
with his lawyer fought for his friend’s 
freedom. The case looked black until 
Scrubbs, who had escaped from France 
and returned to Ireland, appeared during 
the trial. Rory’s enemies had tried to 
keep Scrubbs hidden until after the trial 
and Rory’s hanging, but the collector had 
eluded his keepers. Although the jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, so deter- 
mined were the rogues to be rid of Rory, 
a humane judge arranged to have the 
verdict put aside. Rory was set free. 

De Lacy, knowing that he and Rory 
would never be safe in Ireland, persuad- 
ed Rory to take his family and Kathleen 
and her mother and go with De Lacy 
to America. There De Lacy would buy 
a farm and make Rory his manager. 
When Rory and Kathleen were married, 
De Lacy gave the girl a handsome dowry. 
It was with regret that the party left 
their beloved homeland, but they knew 
they must do so if they wished to live 
in peace and safety. Mary O’More had 
long loved De Lacy but did not dare to 
show her feeling because she was a peas- 
ant and he a gentleman. De Lacy ad- 
mired the simple lass, but he feared the 
ridicule he would receive from his friends 
if he married a peasant. As he thought 
about the new life in America, however, 
he began to realize that it would make 
little difference there if a man and his 
wife were of different social classes. With 
Rory and Kathleen already married, De 
Lacy and Mary seemed likely to join them 
in that happy state. 


ROSMERSHOLM 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) 

Type of plot: Social drama 

Time of plot: Middle nineteenth century 


Locale: Small coastal town in western Norway 


First presented: 1887 
Principal characters. 


Jonannes Rosmer, a former clergyman 


Resscca West, his friend 


Rector Kroxt, the schoolmaster 
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Utric Brenpet, a disillusioned liberal 


PrrerR MorTenscarp, a 


ublisher 


Mapam HetsetH, housekeeper at Rosmersholm 


Critique: 

The last of Ibsen’s social dramas, Ros- 
mersholm gives us also a first glimpse of 
the waejalel steal studies he was to write 
later. The characters are still part of a 
social class, but toward the end of the 
play they begin to emerge as individuals, 
working with their own personal prob- 
lems and seeking their own values. In 
this play Ibsen continues the attempt to 
arouse his readers to raise themselves above 
the mass, not to be pulled down to the 
level of the popular majority. This work 
is written with the dramatist’s usual skill 
and ranks with his other great plays. It 
was published in 1886, prior to its first 
presentation. 


The Story: 


Since the death of his wife, Beata, 
Johannes Rosmer had turned more and 
more to his friend, Rebecca West. Rosmer 
had had an unhappy marriage with an 
unsympathetic, neurotic wife who had 
taken her own life in the millpond that 
flowed through the estate. Rebecca had 
been her friend, as well as the husband’s. 
Beata’s brother, Rector Kroll, the school- 
master, was also Rosmer’s close friend." 

Rector Kroll called on Rosmer to get 
him to join a political drive against the 
new liberal party that was gaining power 
in the village. The party was controlled 
by Peter Mortensgard, publisher of the 
Beacon, a paper Rector Kroll considered 
radical and dangerous because it was loud 
in criticism of the conservative party 
which he represented. Kroll was dis- 
appointed to learn that Rosmer no longer 
held his former static views on politics and 
social structures but, instead, supported 
the liberals. Rosmer’s real concern was not 
with politics at all, but only with encour- 
aging men to ennoble their souls; he felt 
the new party was a step toward this goal. 
Rebecca supported him in his belief. 

While they talked, Madam Helseth, 


the housekeeper, announced Ulric Bren- 
del, a self-styled genius who was going 
to the village to offer his services to the 
liberal party. Brendel was in rags and ob- 
viously without any means of livelihood, 
and to Rector Kroll he epitomized the Jib- 
erals. To Rosmer and Rebecca, however, 
Brendel was a man living and working 
as his conscience directed, and they 
helped him with clothing and money. 

This act turned Kroll against them. 
He now turned on Rosmer savagely and 
accused him of betraying his class. Be- 
cause Rosmer had been a clergyman, Kroll 
attempted to plead with him from a reli- 
gious point of view, but Rosmer claimed 
that he had also renounced the Church 
and become a freethinker. He felt that 
men were growing so bitter in political 
struggles that they must be brought back 
to tolerance and good will. It was his hope 
that he could aid in this task by renounc- 
ing his way of life and working with the 
new leaders. 

Kroll then accused Rosmer of living in 
sin with Rebecca, even though he had de- 
fended Rosmer and Rebecca when town 
gossips had whispered about them. He ac- 
cused Rebecca of influencing Rosmer in 
his new attitude and suggested that she 
had been responsible for the suicide of 
Rosmer’s wife. He said his sister had be- 
lieved that Rosmer wished to wed Rebecca 
and for that reason she had drowned her- 
self. Kroll maintained he had not spoken 
up before because he did not know that 
Rebecca was an emancipated woman, and 
he had not believed her capable of such 
actions. His worst thoughts about Rosmer 
and Rebecca were confirmed when Peter 
Mortensgard appeared at Rosmer’s home 
in answer to a note Rebecca had written 
him in Brendel’s behalf. When Krol] left, 
he promised to inform the town of 
Rosmer’s treachery. 

Mortensgard had come to solicit Ros- 
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mer’s aid in the liberal cause, but when 
he learned that Rosmer had left the 
Church, he did not want the former 
clergyman’s help. He needed Christians, 
not freethinkers, as he himself was, and so 
Rosmer was left with no one to support. 
Mortensgard, too, slyly accused Rosmer 
and Rebecca of indiscretions and of caus- 
ing the death of Rosmer’s wife. 

From that time on Rosmer began to 
feel guilty about his part in her death and 
feared that he had not concealed his true 
feelings for Rebecca from his wife. De- 
termined not to let the past rule his life, 
he asked Rebecca to marry him. She fled 
from him sobbing, swearing that she 
could never marry him, that if he ever 
asked her again she would die the way his 
wife had died. 

Kroll did his work well. The paper sup- 
porting his party accused Rosmer of be- 
traying his class to gain favor with the 
liberals. The article Finked Rebecca and 
Rosmer in a debasing way. Rosmer 
wanted to fight back, if only to free men’s 
minds from pettiness and mass thinking, 
but he felt that he could not accomplish 
this task because he no longer felt inno- 
cent of his wife’s death; only the innocent 
could lead others. 

Rebecca decided to give him back his 
purity of conscience. In Kroll’s presence 
she told Rosmer that she alone was 
responsible for his wife’s suicide. She said 
that she had come to Rosmersholm for the 
sole purpose of converting Rosmer to the 
liberal party. She knew that Brendel had 
once had great influence over Rosmer, 
and she hoped to renew that influence 
and win him to the emancipators. With 
victory in sight, his wife was a stumbling 
block. 'To overcome that obstacle, she 
made that sick woman believe that she 
was going to have a child by Rosmer. In 
desperation the wife threw herself into 
the millpond. Rebecca’s love for Rosmer 


made her contess so that he could clear his 
own conscience of all guilt. Kroll and Ros- 
mer left her alone after her confession, and 
she prepared to leave Rosmersholm forever. 

While she packed, Rosmer returned 
and told her his old friends had persuaded 
him that the task of ennobling men’s 
minds was not for him, or for anyone. He 
told her that he knew she had only used 
him to attain her own goals. Then she 
made her greatest confession to him. She 
said that she had first been moved by 
physical passion. She had plotted to get 
rid of his wife. Then, after the suicide, 
Rebecca had come to feel such deep and 
quiet love for Rosmer that it had taken her 
free spirit from her. He had ennobled her 
soul. 

Rosmer could not quite believe her 
story; he feared that she was again using 
him for her own purposes. As they talked, 
Brendel appeared and told them that he 
was leaving town, that his genius was 
gone, and he was bankrupt. He told them 
too that Mortensgard was the only one 
who could win their cause, for he was 
without ideals. Only those without ideals 
could gain a victory. He said also that 
Rosmer could gain victory if the woman 
who loved him would convince him of 
her loyalty. 

After Brendel left them, Rosmer asked 
Rebecca to prove that he had ennobled 
her soul. The price was high. He asked 
her to throw herself into the millpond as 
she had caused his wife to do. Because 
only her self-inflicted death could give 
him back his faith in himself, she agreed 
to his plan. Since they no longer believed 
in a judgment after death, they must 
—— themselves for their love. At the 
ast minute, Rosmer decided to join 
Rebecca .in death. They stood with their 
arms entwined, then threw themselves 
into the pond. The water and Rosmer’s 
dead wife claimed their bodies. 


ROXANA 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Daniel Defoe (1661?-1731) 
Type of plot: Picaresque romance 
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Time of plot: Eighteenth century 

Locale: England and Europe 

First published: 1724 

Principal characters: 

Roxana, a courtesan 
Amy, her maid 
Mr. —, her landlord 
Tue Prince pk — 
A MERcHANT 


Critique: 

One of the early forerunners of the 
modern novel, Roxana, Or, The Fortunate 
Mistress holds a special place in English 
literature. It is a brilliant piece of imagina- 
tive writing displaying a talent in the 
author both original and clever, since he 
practically invented this form of realism 
and pretense at fact at a time when his 
contemporaries were contriving fantastic 
characters and situations. Roxana herself 
is a fascinating woman, a matter of peren- 
nial interest to lovers of good books. In 
construction, analyzed in relation to the 
accepted novel form, the book is rambling, 
repetitious, and lacking in wit. It is never 
dull, however, and will always be read. 
That Roxana was written as a didactic 
study does not detract from its excellence. 


The Story: 

Born in France, from which her parents 
fled because of religious persecution, 
Roxana grew to adolescence in England. 
At fifteen she married a handsome but 
conceited man. After seven years of mar- 
riage, during which time her husband 
went through all their money, Roxana was 
left penniless with five children. 

She appealed for aid to her husband’s 
relatives, all of whom refused her except 
one old aunt, who was in no position to 
help her materially. Amy, Roxana’s maid, 
refused to leave her mistress, although she 
received no wages for her work. Another 
poor old woman whom Roxana had aided 
during her former prosperity added her 
efforts to those of the old aunt and Amy. 
These good people managed to extract 
money from the relatives of the children’s 
father. All five of the little ones were given 
over to the care of the poor old woman. 


Penniless, Roxana was at the point of 
despair when her landlord, after express- 
ing his admiration for her, praised her 
fortitude under all her difficulties and of- 
fered to set her up in housekeeping. He 
returned all the furniture he had con- 
fiscated, gave her food and money, and 
ey conducted himself with such 

indness and candor that Amy urged 
Roxana to become the gentleman’s mis- 
tress should he ask it. Roxana, however, 
clung to her virtuous independence. Fear- 
ing that the gentleman’s fee would 
go unrewarded, Amy, because she loved 
her mistress, offered to lie with the land- 
lord in Roxana’s place. This offer, how- 
ever, Roxana refused to consider. The two 
women talked much about the merits of 
the landlord, his motive in befriending 
Roxana, and the moral implications of his 
attentions. 

When he came to take residence as a 
boarder in Roxana’s house, he proposed, 
since his wife had deserted him, that he 
and Roxana live as husband and wife. To 
show his good faith he offered to share his 
wealth with her, bequeathing her five 
hundred pounds in his will and promising 
seven thousand pounds should he leave 
her. There was a gay celebration that 
evening and a little joking about Amy’s 
offer to lie with the gentleman. Finally 
Roxana, her conscience still bothering her, 
yielded to his protestations of love and 
bedded with him. 

After a year and half had passed and 
Roxana had not conceived a child, Amy 
chided her mistress for her barrenness. 
Feeling that Mr. —— was not her true hus- 
band, Roxana sent Amy to him to beget 
a child. Amy did bear a child, which 
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Roxana took as her own to save the maid 
embarrassment. Two years later Roxana 
bore a daughter who died within six 
months. A year later she pleased her lover 
by bearing a son. 

Mr. —— took Roxana with him to Paris 
on business. There they lived in great 
style, until he was robbed and murdered 
for the jewels he carried on his person. 
Roxana managed to retain the gentleman’s 
wealth and secured it against the possible 
claims of his wife, who was still living. 

In France the Prince de ——, hoping to 
make amends to Roxana for the murder of 
her protector, lavished gifts upon her and 
flattered her beauty until she consented 
to be his mistress, this time allowing her 
virtue to be sullied not because of poverty 
but through vanity. In order to suppress 
gossip, Roxana, pretending that she had 

one back to England on business, con- 
ned herself to her quarters and instructed 
Amy to admit only Prince de —. 

Roxana’s new lover showered her 
bountifully with gifts. When she bore 
him a son, he promised to acknowledge 
the child as his own and never to let it 
want. After the birth of the child, Roxana 
thought that she recognized her husband, 
a member of the gendarmes. Amy visited 
the man and found him to be the same 
worthless scoundrel who, years before, had 
abandoned his wife and five children. 
When the prince had to go to Italy on 
an official assignment, he took R-xana 
with him. There they remained for two 
years. She bore another son who lived onl 
two months. Then the prince’s wife died. 
and he, repenting his sins, parted from 
Roxana, who had been his faithful mis- 
tress for eight years. 

Roxana and her maid, after engaging a 
merchant to handle Roxana’s wealth, 
sailed for England. Roxana had to go to 
Holland to receive her money from the 
merchant. The merchant, arriving in Hol- 
land from Paris, took lodgings in the same 
house, and he and Roxana became well 
acquainted. The merchant wanted to 
marry her, but she, too avaricious and cal- 
culating to risk her wealth for a mere 


caprice of love, suspected his motives. She 
did allow him to seduce her, however, for 
she felt that she owed him some token of 
gratitude for his assistance. She was al- 
ready pregnant when they parted. 

Returning to London, Roxana settled 
her financial affairs and bore her son. Be- 
cause she established herself in a hand- 
some apartment, she was courted by 
numerous fortune hunters, but her 
philosophy, as she chose to call it, would 
not permit her to marry anyone. As a wife 
she would have to share her wealth; as a 
mistress she received riches, and she was 
determined to amass a fortune. 

Roxana gave lavish parties, attended by 
many fashionable people of London. Soon 
her name became famous. Her purpose 
was fulfilled when a rich lord offered her 
a substantial income if she would be his 
mistress. Retiring from society, she took 
a new apartment and saw only the lord. 
She passed several years in this fashion. 
By that time she was fifty years old. Tiring 
at last of her lover, she began to see her 
friends again. 

With Amy’s help she began to live a 
different kind of life so that eventually she 
could assist her children. She took rooms 
in another part of the city with a Quaker 
lady. Amy = people believe that her mis- 
tress had gone to Europe. 

By chance Roxana met the merchant 
whom she had known in Holland and 
whose son she had borne. The merchant 
renewed his suit. Although Amy sent 
word from Europe that Prince de ——- was 
trying to find Roxana and wished to ma 
her, Roxana, having learned that her hus- 
band was dead, accepted the merchant’s 
proposal. The pair planned to return to 
Holland and, taking residence there, de- 
clare themselves eleven years married in 
order to legitimize their son. 

One of Roxana’s legitimate daughters 
had by chance been her maid while 
Roxana lived in London. At first the 
mother had tried to help her daughter b 
giving her, through Amy, money and i 
vantages above her station. When the girl 
began to suspect that her mistress was her 
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mother, Roxana was distressed, for she 
would be undone should her past be 
known now. When Amy, infuriated with 


missed her faithful maid. But at last the 
persistent daughter’s inquiries were si- 
lenced and Roxana was able to go to Hol- 


the prying girl, threatened to murder her, _ land with her husband. 
Roxana, after many years’ friendship, dis- 
R. Gh, R. 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Karel Capek (1890-1938) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: The future 

Locale: An unnamed island 


First presented: 1921; published in 1920 


Principal characters: 


Harry Domi, General Manager of Rossum’s Universal Robots 


Herena Guory, his wife 


Dr. Gatt, a scientist 


Mr. Axoguist, head of the works department of R. U. R. 


Primus, a robot 
HeExxEna, a robotess 


Critique: 

R. U. R. is a bitter attack on the trend 
toward a mechanized civilization which 
would put millions of men out of work. 
In this play the crisis of the scientific 
utopia occurs when the robots are given 
souls and begin to act like human beings, 
destroying the men who made them. The 
characters in the play are deliberately 
contrived in keeping with Capek’s pur- 
pose of protest against the depersonalized 
march of science and invention. The 
plot is pure, stark drama. This play has 
enjoyed continuous success since its first 
production and has been presented by 
professionals and amateurs alike. 


The Story: 

The Rossum Universal Robot Factory 
had perfected mechanical men and 
women. The formula had been developed 
originally by old Rossum, but it had been 
left to his son, an engineer, to manufac- 
ture the robots. Robots knew no joy, no 
desire to take a solitary walk, no personal 


wish of any kind. They were highly de- 


veloped with mechanisms devised for 
only one purpose: work. 

The robots manufactured by Rossum’s 
Universal Robot Factory were so lifelike, 
however, that when the president's 
daughter, Helena Glory, called at the 
factory and was shown around by Ha 
Domin, general manager, she could hard- 
ly believe they were not human. Helena 
had been sent by the Humanity League 
on a mission to gain better living condi- 
tions for the robots. Helena knew that 
when the robots began to act strangely, 
as they sometimes did, they were de- 
stroyed and their parts were used to make 
new robots. She was dismayed to find that 
the robots she met and talked with in the 
factory did not care whether they were 
killed or starved. They thought of noth- 
ing but their work. They talked ration- 
ally, answering her questions, but they 
seemed to have no desires or feelings be- 
yond their given jobs. Domin and the 
other executives were willing to have her 
preach to the robots all she wished. 


R. U. R. by Karel Capek. Translated by Paul Selver and Nigel Playfair. By permission of the pub- 
lishers, Saueel Hebe, COBMGHE 1923, by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1930, by Thomas H. Dickinson in 
CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS, THIRD SERIES. Application for the right to present 
this play should be made to Samuel French, of 25 West 45th Si New York 36, N. Y., or 7623 Sunset 


Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif., or if in Canada to Samuel French ( 
Ont. 


anada) Ltd., 27 Grenville St., Toronto, 
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In the warehouses there were hundreds 
of thousands of robots waiting to be 
shipped all over the world. Domin tried 
to convince Helena of the rightness of 
the new era. Now, man was no longer ef- 
fective. He was too imperfect, too ex- 
pensive, too long a child. Although Do- 
min could not agree that robots should 
be freed and allowed the rights of man- 
kind, he admitted that sometimes they 
acted queerly. Often one would gnash its 
teeth, throw things about, and then stand 
still. The attack was similar to epilepsy, 
and the robot would have to go to the 
stamping-mill to be destroyed. Helena be- 
lieved these were signs of developing a 
soul. The managers were working on a 
pain-nerve. They thought that if the ro- 
bots were to feel pain, these attacks could 
be foreseen and treated. 

The executives tried also to convince 
Helena of the virtue of robots by point- 
ing out to her that the prices of all man- 
ufactured and farm goods had dropped 
almost to nothing. Where Helena could 
see only the millions of men out of work, 
the managers could see a world in which 
no human being worked. Men could then 
sit back and enjoy the labors of mechan- 
ical workers. Only Mr. Alquist, head of 
the works department, disagreed with 
that notion. Alquist could see the joy 
men found only in working and creating. 
The others quickly voted him down. 

Without prior warning, Domin told 
Helena that he loved her and could not 
bear to lose her. Puzzling even herself, 
she accepted him. 

Ten years passed. The managers tried 
to keep from Helena the news that the 
robots were causing trouble. All over the 
world small groups of robots had revolt- 
ed against their masters. Some govern- 
ments had turned the robots into soldiers 
and terrible wars had been fought. Learn- 
ing of these revolts, she begged Domin 
and the others to close the factory while 
there was still time. The men laughed 
at her fears. They had a gunboat stand- 
ing by which would protect them from 
any rebels in the warehouses. Only Al- 


quist agreed with Helena. He even 
prayed that God would destroy the robots 
and let mankind rerurn~to his rightful 
work. He knew, as Helena did, that man 
had stopped reproducing; there had been 
no births recorded in the past week. 

Dr. Gall, the physiologist, began to 
fear the results when he learned that 
some of the more intelligent robots, ac- 
cording to their different grades, had 
begun to feel pain and to have heart flut- 
ters. They had also begun to show defi- 
nite signs of hating and loving. But the 
R. U. R. shareholders were making too 
much money and world governments 
were growing too powerful with robot 
soldiers to permit their discontinuance, 
even if Domin and the others had accept- 
ed Helena’s and Alquist’s views. Feeling 
that the end was near, Dr. Gall could 
only warn Helena to look out for herself. 
The scientist believed they were all 
doomed. 

The only weapon the managers could 
use against the robots, should they rebel, 
was the secret of their manufacture, the 
secret which promised to end a world or- 
ganization of robots. As soon as the cur- 
rent trouble was over, each country 
would begin to manufacture its own ro- 
bots. The differences in language and 
customs would prevent a world union in 
the future. 

The trouble soon grew into a real 
danger. A mail boat arrived with leaflets 
announcing that the world organization 
ordered all robots to kill every man, 
woman, and child in the world. The 
robots claimed that man had become a 
parasite, that robots were now smarter 
than man and must rule the world. The 
orders were to be carried out immediately. 

After a gallant fight the humans in 
the factory were overpowered. Even when 
he knew death was near, Domin had no 
regrets. He had wanted to free man from 
the restrictions of an unfair social system, 
from poverty, from the slavery of work- 
ing for another; but something had gone 
wrong. Somehow the robots had begun 
to care about the things that man cared 
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about. ‘The mystery was solved when 
Helena confessed that she had persuaded 
Dr. Gall to give the robots souls. She had 
hoped that if the robots were more like 
human beings both groups could under- 
stand each other better. Now the robots 
were so human that they acted like men. 

The only hope was to persuade the 
robots that they dared not kill the men 
who knew the secret of their manufac- 
ture. Domin prefered death rather than 
to give up his dream, but the others, 
hoping to use the formula in their bar- 
gaining, outvoted him. Then they learned 
that Helena, hoping to put an end to 
the factory and to help children be born 
again, had burned the formula. 

All the humans were killed except 
Alquist, spared by the robots because he 
also worked with his hands. Alquist, un- 


able to duplicate the formula, could not 
save the robots, who. were dying by the 
millions. Before long they would be ex- 
tinct. The irony was that Alquist needed 
human beings to study and experiment 
with in order to rediscover the formula, 
but there were no humans left. 

One day Alquist decided that there 
was hope. Primus, a robot, and Helena, 
a robotess made in Helena’s image, ex- 
hibited all the symptoms of love. At 
first Alquist planned to dissect them, to 
see what made them feel human love. 
When he learned that they were willing 
to die for each other, but that they would 
not be parted, he knew that he need 
search no longer for the secret of robot 
life, Their love would bring forth new 
life, and the world would know human- 
ity once more, ii 


THE SAINT 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Antonio Fogazzaro (1842-1911) 
Type of plot: Religious romance 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Italy 
First published: 1905 
Principal characters: 
BENEDETTO, the saint 


Jeanne Dessaxxez, his former mistress 
Noemr p’Arxet, her friend 
Grovannt SzExva, a philosopher 

Don CLEMENTE, a Benedictine monk 


Critique: 

The Saint is the third part of a trilogy 
dealing with the Maironi family in nine- 
teenth-century Italy. It is, however, com- 
plete in itself. The best and most pop- 
ular novel of the series, it was from its 
first publication a highly controversial 
book. In Italy, particularly, its metits 
are still a matter of debate. Fogazzaro 
himself was a prominent Catholic lay- 
man of the nineteenth century, and the 
novel has been widely read by those seek- 
ing an objective view of the Church of 
that period. 


The Story: 

Three years had passed since Piero 
Maironi, an artist, had renounced the 
world, and with it his love for Jeanne 
Dessalle. Maironi, whose wife was in a 
lunatic asylum, had fallen in love with 
Jeanne, who was separated from her hus- 
band. Before Maironi’s wife died, how- 
ever, she regained her sanity and called 
Piero to her side. There he had recovered 
his sense of honor, and on the night she 
died he had a prophetic vision concern- 
ing his life. He disappeared immediate- 
ly from the knowledge of his family and 


E INT by Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated by M. Agnetti Pritchard. By permission of the pub- 
ities! Qe Patiam’s Sins. Copyri@ht, 1906, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Renewed. All rights reserved. 
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friends and none of his old associates 
had seen him since. Jeanne had received 
a message from him that told of his sor- 
row at the sin they had shared. In spite 
of his message she could not quite accept 
his decision but still hoped to see him 
and renew his love for her. Her husband 
had died in the meantime, and she 
thought that if Piero could come to her 
without guilt he might renounce the 
holy life he was supposed to have em- 
braced. 

With a new friend, Noemi d’Arxel, 
Jeanne began to travel over Italy in 
search of Piero. In the hope that he had 
not yet taken his final vows as a monk, 
she sought him everywhere. Jeanne her- 
self could not accept God. She knew that 
this fact would be a hindrance to the re- 
lations she hoped to establish with her 
former lover, but she was too intelligent 
and too honest to pretend to believe in 
order to influence him. 

At last Jeanne and Noemi found Piero. 
He was at Jenne, a gardener in the mon- 
astery of Santa Scholastica, where he was 
the pupil and servant of Don Clemente, 
a Benedictine monk of rare humility and 
virtue. Piero was now called Benedetto, 
and no one but Don Clemente knew his 
real identity. To the people he was 
known as the Saint of Jenne, and many 
were cured of afflictions by merely touch- 
ing his garments. Benedetto claimed no 
miracles; in fact, he begged people not 
to glorify him. For Benedetto was a true 
man of God. He wanted only to pray and 
to serve others and to rid the Church of 
her faults. For this last desire he was 
often reviled, because many dignitaries 
of the Church could not stand to have 
their souls bared to the public. Loving 
the Church with his whole heart, Bene- 
detto sorrowed when he saw corruption 
and greed weakening it from within. In 
spite of his sincerity and his humility, 
he was sometimes hated, sometimes wor- 
shipped by those who knew him. 

Although Jeanne managed to see Ben- 
edetto alone, the interview was not a 
satisfactory one. He asked her first if 


she now believed, and honesty made her 
answer that she did not. Then he asked 
her if she would promise to live for the 
poor and to love the afflicted. When she 
answered that she would, he told her that 
he would call her to his side at a certain 
hour in the future. Until then she must 
never try to see him again. After Bene- 
detto left her, Jeanne was lost in sorrow. 

Even though he worked only for the 
good of others, ruining his health by his 
frugal habits, Benedetto was forced to 
leave Jenne because he talked out against 
the corruption of the Church. Friends 
helped him, including Giovanni Selva, 
Noemi’s saintly brother-in-law. Selva was 
a loyal Catholic who loved his Church 
so much that he wanted to see it rise 
above the worldly evils which threat- 
ened it. He had written some philo- 
sophical books on this subject, books 
which were in danger of being proscribed 
as unfit for Catholics to read. It was not 
always safe for Selva to aid Benedetto, 
but when he could not help the simple 
man himself he arranged for other friends 
to do so. Don Clemente, too, had been 
ordered by his superiors in the Church 
to abandon Benedetto. Although the 
monk obeyed, he longed for the time 
when they would all be vindicated and 
their teachings accepted. 

Benedetto felt an invisible voice tell- 
ing him to make a pilgrimage to Rome, 
to the Holy Father himself. Sick and 
weak, he made the long journey and was 
ordered to an audience with the pope. 
As he entered the Vatican, he saw again 
the vision he had seen on the night of 
his wife’s death. Alone, he found his 
way to the pope’s library, a fact the 
pope thought singularly strange; how- 
ever, Benedetto had found the intricate 
halls and stairways just as he had seen 
them in his vision. The pilgrim learned 
that the pope was also concerned about 
the Church as it stood at that time, and 
he told Benedetto that the pope must 
deal with human beings, not with God 
alone, and that he had to consider how 
best to help all people everywhere, not 
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those who believed only as he did. The 
Holy Father listened earnestly to Bene- 
detto’s account of the four sins which 
he considered the most serious: they were 
the spirit of falsehood, the domination 
of the clergy, the spirit of avarice, and 
the spirit of immobility or the failure to 
meet the needs of the changing times. 
The pope agreed with Benedetto on these 
points but begged him to be patient in 
waiting for their correction. 

Benedetto’s last plea to the pope was 
that Selva’s books might not be placed 
on the Index. The vicar made no prom- 
ises, but he agreed to consider all the 
things they had discussed. Then he 
blessed Benedetto and the pilgrim took 
his leave. 

Not long after the interview friends 
warned Benedetto that the police were 
after him. Although she kept her prom- 
ise not to try to see him, Jeanne sent him 
one message of warning. She did send 
her carriage for him once, in the hope 
that the reminder of her might cause him 
to change his mind, but her ruse was 
unsuccessful. Though the charges against 
Benedetto were false, sworn to by his 


enemies, his friends forced him to heed 
the dangers and hide himself. By that 
time he was in poor health because of 
his life of fasting and praying. Because 
he often went for days without food or 
rest, his friends knew that he would soon 
die. 

Benedetto, also realizing that his days 
were numbered, sent for Jeanne. Before 
she arrived he saw his true friends once 
more: Selva, whose books had been kept 
off the Index because of Benedetto’s plea 
to the pope; Don Clemente, who had 
come to him in spite of the danger in- 
volved; the poor from all over the city. 
He blessed them all and exhorted them 
to keep God in their hearts through all 
obstacles and dangers. Last of all Jeanne 
went to him. By that time Benedetto was 
so weak that he could hardly move his 
head. He did not speak, but stretched 
out his hand in the direction of the cru- 
cifix. When she took it to him, he raised 
it toward her lips. Taking the crucifix 
from his weak grasp, Jeanne kissed it 
passionately. A smile came to the face 
of the saintly man as he breathed his last. 


SAKUNTALA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Kalidasa (c. sixth century) 

Type of plot: Exotic romance 

Time of plot: Golden Age of India 

Locale: India 

First presented: c. sixth century 
Principal characters: 


SaxunrTata, beautiful daughter of a Brahman and a nymph 
Kanwa, Sakuntala’s foster father and a wise hermit 
Dusuyanta, King of India, in love with Sakuntala 


Maruavya, the court jester 


Critique: 
Kalidasa has been termed the Shake- 
re of India, and this particular drama 
is usually considered his best work. There 
is little of the realism found in this play 
that may be found in earlier Hindu drama, 
such as The Clay Cart, done by an un- 
known author a century or two before 
Sakuntala. The greatness of Kalidasa’s 


drama lies in its tremendous lyric power. 
The play was originally written in a com- 
bination of verse and prose, a form which 
most modern translators from the original 
Sanskrit have striven to emulate, though 
not always successfully. While almost 
nothing is known of Kalidasa, legend has 
it that he was the son of a good family of 
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high caste, but that he was abandoned as 
a baby and reared as a common laborer. In 
spite of that handicap, says the legend, he 
became a great poet and dramatist, as well 
as the favorite of an Indian princess. 


The Story: 

Dushyanta, King of India, was hunting 
one day when his chariot took him into 
the sacred grounds of a religious establish- 
ment. A hermit stopped the king and re- 
minded him that he had sworn to protect 
the religious people who lived there. The 
king left his chariot and wandered through 
the hallowed groves. As he walked, he 
heard voices and saw three young women 
passing through the grove to water the 
plants growing there. When a bee, an- 
gered by their presence, flew at her, 
Sakuntala, not knowing that the king was 
anywhere near, playfully called on 
Dushyanta to rescue her. 

Dushyanta, stepping from his hiding 

lace, announced himself, not as the king, 
tise as the king’s representative appointed 
to oversee the safety of the grove 
and its inhabitants. While they talked, 
Dushyanta learned that Sakuntala was no 
ordinary maid, but the child of a Brahman 
and a water nymph. Dushyanta fell in 
love with her. Sakuntala also felt the first 
pangs of love for the king and believed 
that the Hindu cupid had struck her with 
his five flower-tipped arrows. 

Mathavya, the king’s jester, complained 
to his master that too much time was being 
spent in hunting and that the life was too 
hard on him. Ostensibly to humor the 
jester, but actually to have more time to 
seek out Sakuntala, the king called off any 
further hunting and ordered his retinue 
to camp near the sacred grove in which 
Sakuntala lived with her foster father, a 
hermit-wiseman named Kanwa. A short 
time later word came to the camp that the 
king’s mother wished him to return to the 
capital to take part in certain ceremonies, 
but Dushyanta was so smitten with love 
for Sakuntala that he sent his retinue back 
while he himself, in hopes ef seeing 


Sakuntala again, remained at the sacred 
grove. 

After their first meeting, both the king 
and Sakuntala had languished with love. 
At last Dushyanta found excuse and op- 
portunity to revisit the grove, and there he 
met the girl again. Both were obviously in 
love, but neither one knew how to tell the 
other. One of Sakuntala’s attendants 
finally conceived the idea of having her 
send a love note to the king. As Sakuntala 
wrote the note, Dushyanta heard her 
speaking the words aloud. He stepped 
from his place of concealment and told her 
of his determination to make her his con- 
sort and the head of his household, above 
all his other wives. Sakuntala left, telling 
him that she would have to talk over the 
subject of marriage with her attendants, 
for her foster father, Kanwa, was absent 
and so could not give his consent. 

Sometime later a scurrilous and eccen- 
tric sage came to the sacred grove. He felt 
himself slighted by Sakuntala, who had 
not heard of his arrival and so did not ac- 
complish the rites of hospitality to suit 
him. In his anger he called down a curse 
upon the girl, though she did not know of 
it. The curse was that her lover should not 
remember her until he saw once again the 
ring of recognition that he would give her. 
The attendants who heard the curse were 
afraid to tell Sakuntala for fear she would 
become ill with worry. 

Before Dushyanta left the sacred grove 
to return to his palace, Sakuntala agreed to 
a secret marriage and became his wife, but 
she decided to remain at the grove until 
the return of her foster father. Before he 
left, the king gave her a ring, as a sign of 
her new status. Not long after the king’s 
departure, Kanwa returned. Having the 
gift of omniscience, he knew all that had 
taken place, and, as Kanwa reéntered the 
sacred grove, a supernatural voice told 
him that Sakuntala should give birth to a 
son destined to rule the world. Kanwa, 
thus assured of the future, gave his bless- 
ing to the union of Sakuntala and the 
king. He had his people make the neces- 
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sary preparations for sending the bride to 
her husband, to appear as the royal con- 
sort. 

When the time came for her departure, 
Sakuntala was filled with regret, for she 
loved the sacred grove where she had been 
reared. In addition, she had premonitions 
that her future was not to be a happy one. 
Kanwa insisted, however, that she make 
ready to leave, so that her son could be 
born in his father’s palace. 

But when the hermits of the sacred 
wood appeared in Dushyanta’s presence 
with the girl, the curse proved true, for 
King Dushyanta failed to remember 
Sakuntala and his marriage to her. The 
hermits, feeling that they had done their 
duty in escorting Sakuntala to her hus- 
band, left her in the king’s household. 
Sakuntala, heartbroken at her husband’s 
failure to remember her, looked for the 
ring of recognition he had given her. But 
the ring had been lost during the journey 
from the sacred wood to the palace. 

Not long after Dushyanta had sent 
Sakuntala from his presence, his courtiers 
came to tell him that a strange, winged 
being had flown into the palace gardens, 
picked up Sakuntala, and carried her 
away into the heavens. The king was 
much disturbed over the event, but re- 
solved to put it from his mind. Later the 
ring of recognition, bearing the king’s 
crest, was discovered in the hands of a 
poor fisherman; he had found it in the 


belly of a carp. The ring was carried to 
Dushyanta; no sooner had he set eyes 
upon it than he remembered Sakuntala 
and their secret marriage, for the sight of 
the ring removed the curse. 

Remembrance of Sakuntala did him no 
good; when she had been snatched from 
the palace garden, she had been lost to 
mortal eyes. Dushyanta grew sad and re- 
fused to be comforted. Meanwhile the 
nymph who had stolen Sakuntala from 
the palace garden kept watch and took 
note of the king’s unhappiness. Finally 
she took pity on him and had the chariot 
of the god Indra sent down to earth to 
convey King Dushyanta to heaven for a 
reunion with Sakuntala. 

In heaven the king found a young boy 
playing with a lion. He was amazed to 
see what the child was doing and felt a 
strong attraction for him. While he 
watched, an amulet fell from the child’s 
neck. The king picked it up and replaced 
it on the boy’s shoulders, much to the 
surprise of the boy’s heavenly attendants, 
for the amulet was deadly to all but the 
child’s parents. Dushyanta, recognized as 
the true father, was taken to Sakuntala, 
who readily forgave her husband, for she 
had heard the story of the curse. The gods, 
happy to see the pair reunited, sent them 
back to earth, along with their little son 
Bharata, to live many years in happiness 
together. 


SANDFORD AND MERTON 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Day (1748-1789) 
Type of plot: Didactic romance 

Time of plot: Late eighteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1783-1789 


Principal characters: 


Harry SANDFORD, a farmer’s son 

Tommy Merron, a gentleman’s son 

Mr. Bartow, a clergyman, teacher of Sandford and Merton 
Mr. Merron, a very sensible gentleman, Tommy’s father 


Critique: 
This novel is one of those which dur- 


ing the eighteenth century appeared in 


England to popularize certain social the- 
ories which were originating in France. 
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The theory which Sandford and Merton 
attempted to promulgate was that of educa- 
tion by example rather than coercion: the 
same theme had been presented in Rous- 
seau’s Emile, which had been published 
in France twenty-one years earlier. In 
Thomas Day’s novel the reader finds also 
the belief that a proximity to nature is 
one of the ingredients of a healthy per- 
sonality. Little Harry Sandford, a farmer’s 
son, having been in contact with nature 
in his most formative years, is healthy, 
kindly, and sensible; young Tommy Mer- 
ton, on the other hand, enters the novel 
with a background of artificiality and is 
a headstrong weakling. Like most novels 
of doctrine, this one depends for its force 
upon its didactic elements. 


The Story: 


Little Tommy Merton was a head- 
strong, ill-tempered, and weak lad when 
he returned with his family to England 
from Jamaica. His first years had been 
spent in the company of slaves who pam- 
pered his whims, and his mother, who 
could see no wrong in her child, con 
doned everything he said or did. The 
child had no inclination to study, and so 
he could not read, write, or do arithmetic 
when he arrived in England. Mr. Mer- 
ton, who was very wealthy, wished to 
improve his son, but he was at a loss to 
know where to begin. 

Thanks to a lucky chance, Mr. Mer- 
ton’s problem solved itself. One day, 
when Tommy Merton was walking 
through the fields, a snake coiled itself 
about his leg. Only the timely appear- 
ance of a farmer boy, who tore the snake 
from Tommy’s leg, prevented serious in- 
jury. As a reward for his brave action, 
the farm boy, Harry Sandford, was invited 
to the Merton mansion for dinner. Dur- 
ing the meal he greatly displeased Mrs. 
Merton, for he refused to believe that 
the artificialities of the Merton home and 
all the paraphernalia of the rich were 
really worth-while. But his philosophic at- 
titude interested Mr. Merton, who, upon 
inquity, learned that Harry Sandford was 


under the tutelage of the local clergyman, 
Mr. Barlow. Thinking that his son need- 
ed some training to make him a better 
social being, Mr. Merton made arrange- 
ments for Tommy to be boarded at Mr. 
Barlow’s vicarage and educated with little 
Harry. 

The first few days at the vicarage were 
trying ones for Tommy. When he refused 
to help with the gardening, Mr. Barlow 
refused to let him eat. Then, when he 
went into tantrums, no one paid the least 
bit of attention to him. Gradually he 
learned that getting on in the world took 
greater abilities than simply demanding 
whatever one wanted. Under the tutelage 
of Mr. Barlow, and with the example of 
Harry, he began to take an interest in 
what was going on about him. He be- 
came ashamed that he did not know how 
to read, and with great effort he taught 
himself to do so. His desire was to read 
stories aloud, as Harry did. By means of 
these stories Mr. Barlow imparted a great 
deal of information to the children. 

From their reading the boys also got 
ideas for various projects. They embarked 
for example, on the building of a hut, 
to see if they could build one that would 
protect them from the weather, after they 
had read of sailors being cast away on 
islands which were uninhabited. ‘Tommy 
also became interested in gardening after 
he learned that bread did not simply hap- 
pen on the table at mealtimes. From the 
gardening he went on to visit, along with 
Mr. Barlow and Harry, a mill where the 
grain was ground to make flour. These 
processes he had never even heard of in 
his earlier years when he was pampered 
as a rich man’s son. 

The first sign of generosity on the part 
of ‘Tommy came when he and Harry 
were befriended by a poor woman who 
gave them some lunch one day after they 
had strayed from home. While the boys 
were in the cottage, bailiffs came to take 
away the family’s belongings to settle a 
bill that the father of the family had 
signed for a relative. Little Tommy went 
to his father and got the money, a rela: 
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tively large sum, and gave it to the man 
and his wife. Keeping his generosity a 
secret from his family, he said that he 
would save the money out of his allow- 
ance, a sizeable one, and pay it back to 
his father. When the secret was finally 
made known by the poor people, Mr. 
Merton was very pleased, not only with 
his son but also with the instruction he 
was getting from Mr. Barlow and Harry. 

After some months had passed, Tom- 
my went home for a vacation and took 
Harry with him. The guests at the Mer- 
ton house, astonished and displeased that 
a gentleman’s son should be permitted 
the companionship of a farmer's son, 
showed their disapproval. Other children 
at the house, imitating the grownups, 
made life miserable for Harry, who took 
their malice with the best possible grace, 
even when Tommy, whom he thought 
his best friend, turned against him. One 
day a group of youngsters disobeyed their 
parents and went to a bull-baiting. Har- 
ty tried to dissuade them from going, 
but he received only blows and ill will 
for his efforts. At the bull-baiting the 
infuriated animal broke its tether and ran 
amuck. Only quick thinking on the part 
of Harry and a colored beggar saved 
Tommy’s life. 

After saving Tommy’s life, Harry and 
the Negro went to Harry’s father’s farm. 
The other children tried to blame Harry 
for their having gone to the bull-baiting, 
but the truth came out and little Harry 
was the hero of the day. As much as he 
had been the underdog before, he be- 
came the hero of the adults and the chil- 
dren. Tommy asked Harry’s forgiveness 
and apologized for his selfish and proud 


behavior. Harry, of course, forgave him. 

One day Tommy, while on a walk by 
himself, saw a lamb attacked by a dog. 
Tommy rescued the lamb, although he 
himself had to be rescued by a Highland- 
er who happened along the road. Filled 
with gratitude, Tommy took the High- 
lander and his motherless children home, 
where the Scots were given a hear 
meal. After dinner the Highlander told 
of his adventures while serving as a sol- 
dier in America. As he told his story, it 
came out that he was a friend of an of- 
ficer in America who was related to one 
of the Mertons’ guests. Because of his 
help in rescuing Tommy and the lamb, 
as well as his connection with the guest’s 
relative, the Highlander was given em- 
ployment on one of Mr. Merton’s farms. 

By that time Mr. Merton was con- 
vinced that Harry Sanford and Mr. Bar- 
low had changed his son into a healthy, 
generous, straight-thinking young lad. It 
was time, however, for Tommy to begin 
a more formal education. Mr. Merton 
went to the Sandford farm to make a 
present of a large sum of money to Mr. 
Sandford for what Harry had done. Mr. 
Sandford, a virtuous, self-sufhcient man, 
refused to accept payment, saying that 
he had got along well without it and 
that he was afraid it would only cause 
trouble in his household, where hereto- 
fore everyone had been content. He did, 
however, agree to accept a fine team of 
workhorses. When Tommy left with Mr. 
Merton, he told Harry that he would look 
forward to seeing him as often as possible, 
for he realized that Harry had taught him 
how to be sincere and useful, not merely 
a gentleman’s son. 


SARAGOSSA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Benito Pérez Galdés (1845-1920) 
Type of plot; Historical romance 

Time of plot: 1808-1809 

Locale: Spain 

First published: 1874 
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Principal characters: 


Don José pz Montorta, a Spanish patriot 
Aucustint pE Monrtorta, his son 
Araceut, Augustine’s friend 


CanDIOLA, a miser 
Mariguitra, his daughter 
Critique: 

Saragossa is one of a series of novels 
by Galdés which cover the period of 
Spain’s wars with Napoleon. Here the 
story of the second siege of Saragossa is 
presented as a historic example of Span- 
ish patriotism. Because of its dramatic 
scenes and accurate descriptions of the 
siege, the novel has been ranked by some 
critics with the better-known work of 


Zola and Tolstoy. 


The Story: 
The French armies of Napoleon had 


laid siege to Saragossa from mid-June to 
mid-August in the year 1808. Although 
the city had defended itself so bravely 
that the French finally withdrew, the 
people of Saragossa knew that Napoleon 
would never leave them in peace until 
he had conquered them. When warnings 
of a second siege came early in Decem- 
ber of the same year, citizens of the 
town were not surprised. The fame of 
the first defense of Saragossa had spread 
over all Spain, and many men went to 
aid the city in the coming struggle. 
Among these was Araceli, a young man 
well-known to a brave Saragossan, Don 
José de Montoria. 

Don José, delighted to have Araceli in 
Saragossa, enrolled him in the battalion 
of the Pefias of San Pedro. Don José 
himself had two sons, Manuel and Au- 
gustine. Manuel, the older, was to carry 
on the family line. Augustine was to en- 
ter the Church. Araceli quickly made 
friends with Augustine and discovered 
that the boy was a better soldier than 
he was a theological student. 

When French troops began their at- 
tack on the city, Augustine and Araceli 
fought side by side in the front lines. 
During the first days of the siege every- 
thing seemed to be going well for the 


defenders. One night, when the two were 
off duty, Augustine told Araceli about 
his love for Mariquilla, daughter of the 
old miser, Candiola. Augustine knew that 
he was destined for the Church, but he 
also knew that he and Mariquilla loved 
each other. During the first siege Can- 
diola had won the enmity of everyone 
because he had done nothing to help 
the town, and Augustine did not dare 
tell his family that he loved the miser’s 
daughter. The two tried to see the girl 
secretly that night but, as they were 
about to be let into the garden of her 
house by a maid, Candiola appeared and 
they had to leave. 

The fighting continued, neither side 
making much headway until the French 
attacked the Redoubt del Pilar and f- 
nally breached the walls. As the Spanish 
defenders prepared to retire, they saw 
that someone had mounted the walls and 
was trying to hold back the French alone. 
When the soldiers saw that this brave 
person was a girl, Manuela Sancho, they 
were inspired to hold their positions. 
The fortification did not fall that day. 

As the battle for the city went on, 
food and materials of war became scarce. 
Don José was authorized to seize any 
wheat that he could find and pay a stipu- 
lated sum for it. Because Candiola was 
known to have a large supply of grain 
in his house, Don José went there to 
get it. But Candiola refused to sell the 
wheat at the price offered. Angry, Don 
José knocked the old man down and 
ordered the soldiers to take the wheat. 
Mariquilla, rushing from the house, tried 
to protect her father, who lay shaking 
in the dust. When Don José offered her 
the money he had been ordered to pay 
for the wheat, she took it and threw it 
in his face. 
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A few days later Augustine and Ara- 
celi visited Mariquilla at night. The 
girl’s first words to Augustine were about 
the man who had struck her father, for 
she did not know that Augustine was 
Don José’s son. Augustine was at a loss 
for something to say. Mariquilla loved 
her father despite his faults, and Augus- 
tine could not let her know that it had 
been his father who had struck the old 
miser. A few days later, after Candiola’s 
house had been hit by a bomb, Augustine 
and Araceli rushed to the spot to see if 
any harm had come to Mariquilla. They 
found the family safe, but the house was 
in ruins. Candiola was disgusting in his 
concern over his lost treasures in the very 
face of the dead about him, and he re- 
fused to leave his house for fear looters 
would steal something from the rubble. 
Augustine arranged to have Mariquilla 
stay with the brave Manuela Sancho. 

Meanwhile the French had broken 
into the city, and the defenders fought 
from street to street, from house to 
house. During the fighting Manuel de 
Montoria was killed. The tragedy worked 
a great change in Don José. When he 
met Candiola in the street, he asked to 
be forgiven for striking him, but Can- 
diola would not forgive the insult. Dur- 
ing their conversation Candiola charged 
that Don José’s son had led his daughter 
astray by taking her to nurse the wound- 
ed and care for the sick. 

The next day Augustine and Mari- 
quilla were sitting together on a sidewalk 
talking over the plans for their marriage 
after the war was over. Araceli joined 
them. All thought they could hear sounds 
of digging under them. For the past 
several weeks the French had been try- 
ing to dig tunnels under the city to 
aid them in blowing up strategic build- 
ings, but the defenders had dug as many 
tunnels in defense and felt sure that all 
was protected from surprise. The three 
investigated as well as they could, but 
decided that a tunnel at that spot would 
be of no danger to the city. 


The next day the convent of San Fran- 
cisco in the center of the city was de- 
stroyed. The Saragossans soon discovered 
that the French had penetrated to the 
convent through a tunnel from Can- 
diola’s house, to which the miser had 
guided the enemy. The town demanded 
death for the traitor. 

As soon as she heard that her father 
was to be killed, Mariquilla left the 
hospital where she had been working 
and went to look for Augustine. Sure 
that her father was innocent, she begged 
Augustine to save Candiola. At that mo- 
ment Don José appeared and Mariquilla 
learned that Augustine was his son. 
When she learned further that Augustine 
was in charge of the firing squad for 
Candiola’s execution, she threw herself 
at his feet and again begged him to spare 
her father’s life. Don José told his son 
to remember the cause for which he 
fought. Torn between love and honor, 
Augustine broke his sword and walked 
away. Mariquilla, overcome with grief, 
was befriended by sympathetic specta- 
tors. 

Still Saragossa held out. Weeks 
dragged by. Finally, on the twenty-first 
of February, 1809, the city was forced 
to surrender. Hardly a wall stood to shel- 
ter the defenders. 

A few days later Araceli was accosted 
by a man he scarcely recognized. It was 
Augustine, come to entreat his friend to 
help dig a grave for Mariquilla, who had 
died neither of war nor of the plague, 
but of grief. Don José came up to them 
and begged his son to forget the girl 
now that she was dead, and to come back 
to his family and carry on the Montoria 
name. But Augustine told his father 
that he intended to enter a monastery 
as soon as he had finished with Mari- 
quilla’s grave. Thus ended Don José’s 
hopes for his family. Araceli left the de- 
stroyed city of Saragossa, the lesson of 
its bravery still deep in his heart when 
in other cities, in later days, he con- 


tinued the fight for Spanish freedom. 
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THE SATYRICON 


Type of work: Fictional miscellany 


Author: Gaius Petronius Arbiter (Pp—A.D. c. 66) 


Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: First century 

Locale: Italy 

Earliest extant printed version: 1664 

Principal characters: 

Enco.prtus, the narrator 
Ascyutus, his friend 
Grro, their attendant 
Eumo pus, a poet 


TRIMALCHIO, a wealthy vulgarian 


Critique: 

This vast work of Petronius is extant 
only in a fragment of 146 chapters of 
books 15 and 16. The chapters consist of 
a miscellany of anecdotes without much 
unity. It is generally thought that 
Petronius wrote the tales as a sort of par- 
ody or protest of the orgies and debauches 
of Nero’s reign. The pictures of Roman 
life presented are a vast canvas of licen- 
tiousness. By their worship of Priapus the 
Romans signaled their decadence and fall. 
Modern readers, even though hardened 
by the present-day cult of frankness, tend 
to turn in disgust from the excesses here 
depicted. 


The Story: 


Encolpius railed at the growth of ar- 
tificiality in modern rhetoric and the ill- 
prepared students who came to the 
school. Agamemnon, the professor, agreed 
with him, but placed the blame entirely 
on parents who refused to make their chil- 
dren study. Weary of the dispute and far 
gone in drink, Encolpius fled the school. 
An old woman, who made indecent pro- 
posals to him, showed him the way back 
to his inn. 

Gito, his sixteen-year-old slave, had 
prepared supper, but the comely boy was 
crying: Ascyltus had made violent love 
to him. Encolpius was soothing the boy 
with caresses and tender words when 
Ascyltus broke in on them. A quarrel en- 


sued between the two friends as to who 
should enjoy Gito’s favors. The dispute 
was settled only when all three agreed to 
pay a visit to Lycurgus, a rich friend of 
Ascyltus. 

Lycurgus received them most cordiall 
and introduced them to Lichas, his friend. 
Lichas, completely taken with Encolpius, 
insisted that Encolpius and Gito come 
home with him. On the way, Tryphaena, 
a beautiful woman attached to Lichas’ 
entourage, made surreptitious love to 
Encolpius, who resolved to have little to 
do with Lichas. But, when the party ar- 
rived at Lichas’ villa, Tryphaena deserted 
Encolpius for the bewitching Gito. 
Smarting under her desertion, Encolpius 
made love to Doris, Lichas’ attractive wife. 
All went fairly well until Gito tired of 
Tryphaena. Then she accused both Gito 
and Encolpius of making improper ad- 
vances, and the two returned in haste to 
Lycurgus’ house. 

Lycurgus at first supported the two ad- 
venturers, but as the jealous Lichas in- 
creased his complaints, Lycurgus turned 
against the pair. At the suggestion of 
Ascyltus, the three set out again to seek 
what love affairs and plunder they could 
find. ‘They were well supplied with gold, 
for Encolpius had thoughtfully plundered 
one of Lichas’ ships before leaving. 

At a nearby small town a fair was in 
progress. There they came upon a groom 
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who was saddling a rich man’s horse. 
When the groom left for a moment, Encol- 
pius stole the rich man’s riding cloak. Soon 
afterward Ascyltus found a bag of coins on 
the ground. The two friends hid the gold 
by sewing it under the lining of Encolpius’ 
threadbare tunic. Just as they finished, the 
rich man’s retainers gave chase to recover 
the riding cloak. Dashing through a wood, 
Encolpius was separated from his friend 
and lost the tunic. 

They met again at a market. There they 
saw the tunic up for sale with the gold 
pieces still hidden in the lining. When 
they offered to trade the riding cloak for 
the tunic, the bystanders became suspi- 
cious and tried to make the two friends 
appear before a judge. Dropping the rid- 
ing cloak and seizing the tunic, they fled. 

After telling Gito to follow later on, 
they set out for the next town. Seeing the 
dim forms of two comely women hurrying 
through the dusk, they followed them un- 
observed into an underground temple. 
There the two men saw a company of 
women in Bacchanalian garb, each with a 
phallic emblem in her hand, preparing to 
worship Priapus. They were discovered by 
the horrified women and chased back to 
their inn. 

As they were dining with Gito in their 
rooms, the maid of one of the women 
whom they had followed to the sacred 
rites came in and begged them to listen to 
her mistress, who was a respectable ma- 
tron. Even though Encolpius swore never 
to tell of the forbidden rites, the matron 
had the three seized and taken to her villa. 
The men were bound and given powerful 
love potions, and then all the women of 
the household made love to them. After 
escaping from the love-maddened ladies, 
Encolpius had to rest for three days; Gito 
seemed little affected. 

Next the three attended a huge ban- 
quet given by Trimalchio, a rich and vul- 
gar freedman. Every dish served was 
disguised as something else. After hours 
of eating and drinking, they were glad 
even for the respite of story telling. 
Trimalchio started off with a boring 


elucidation of the signs of the zodiac, and 
many of the guests told pointless anec- 
dotes. From Niceros, however, they heard 
an absorbing tale. 

Niceros was staying, while he was still 
a slave, at an inn where he was in love 
with the landlord’s complaisant wife, 
Melissa. One day he induced a soldier 
to go for a walk with him. When they 
came to a graveyard, the soldier took off 
his clothes and threw them beside the 
path. Making a magic circle around the 
clothes, he straightway turned into a wolf 
and went howling away. When Niceros 
saw to his horror that the clothes had 
turned to stone, he hurried home to 
Melissa. She told him that a wolf had just 
come into the yard and killed some sheep. 
A servant drove a spear through the ani- 
mal’s neck but the wolf got away. 

Niceros ran back to the cemetery where 
he found that the stone clothes had dis- 
solved in blood. In the morning he went 
to the soldier’s room. There a physician 
was stanching the blood from a wound in 
the soldier’s neck. 

Encolpius, Ascyltus, and Gito were 
finally so stuffed and bored they could 
stand no more. To their relief, the com- 
pany moved outdoors to exercise. From 
the conversation they learned that another 
banquet was to follow, this one given by 
Trimalchio’s wife. They left hurriedly. 

Following another quarrel over Gito, 
Encolpius and Ascyltus parted company. 
To the distress of Encolpius, Gito elected 
to go with Ascyltus. 

After sorrowing uselessly for days, 
Encolpius fell in with an old man, the 
poet Eumolpus. When the two went to 
the baths to cement their friendship, En- 
colpius was overjoyed to find Gito acting 
as attendant for Ascyltus, who was in an- 
other room. Gito confessed that he really 
liked Enculpius better, and the latter, in 
a happy mood, took the boy back to his 
apartment. 

Matters would have been smoother for 
Encolpius if he had not tried to make love 
to Circe. Because of his past tribulations 


and hardships, he had no strength for her 
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ardors. Suspecting him of trifling with her, 
she raised such an outcry that Encolpius 
judged it wise to leave town. 

On Eumolpus’ advice, the comrades em- 
barked secretly at night on a ship lying in 
the harbor. In the morning Encolpius dis- 
covered to his chagrin that they were 
aboard Lichas’ ship. The owner and 
Tryphaena were aboard. Eumolpus tried 
to disguise Encolpius and Gito with 
burnt cork. Their subterfuge was dis- 
covered, however, and for a while it looked 
as though they would be flogged. But 
Lichas remembered his old attraction to 
Encolpius and Tryphaena was smitten 
anew with Gito; so they were spared. 


When Lichas’ ship was wrecked in a 
storm, the three comrades got ashore at 
Croton. Eumolpus posed as a rich land- 
owner and Encolpius and Gito passed as 
his slaves. By cleverly deluding the in- 
habitants, they lived luxuriously as guests 
of the town. After a year suspicion grew 
as to Eumolpus’ supposed wealth. Seeing 
an end to their pleasant stay, Encolpius 
and Gito escaped just in time. The 
aroused townspeople used Eumolpus as a 
scapegoat. They decked him out with 
boughs and sacred vestments, led him 
through the city, and finally hurled him 
down a cliff. 


THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 1622-1673) 


Type of plot: Social satire 
Time of fees Seventeenth century 
Locale: France 


First presented: 1662 
Principal characters: 


ArnotpHe (M. pz La Soucus), a wealthy man 


Aents, his ward 
Horace, Agnés’ lover 
CrrysaLpe, Arno 
ENRIQUE, Chivas 
Oronte, Horace’s father 


Critique: 

The School for Wives (L’Ecole des 
Femmes) was the most successful of 
Moliére’s plays during his lifetime. Acted 
more than any other of his dramas while 
he lived, it called forth both great praise 
and acid criticism from his contempo- 
raries. The satire is biting, the irony 
vicious. But Moliére knew exactly when 
to break the tone and inject humor into 
the dialogue, as is shown by the roles 
played by the two servants. Nowhere in 
his works is his genius more brilliantly dis- 
played. He was indeed a master satirist 
who has seldom been excelled. 


The Story: 
As Arnolphe told his friend Chrysalde, 


if a man’s wife were not to make a fool of 


Iphe’s friend 


e’s brother-in-law 


him he must choose one ignorant of the 
ways of the world and in no danger of 
being admired by other men. Arnolphe, 
famous for his bitter ridicule of other men 
who were put to shame by the unfaithful- 
ness of their wives, was determined that 
he would not find himself in a like posi- 
tion. For that reason he proposed to marry 
Agnés, his young ward, whom he had 
protected from society. He thought her 
such an ignorant girl and such a fool that 
she would make a perfect wife. 

Agnés had been put in his care by her 
widowed foster mother. The girl had her 
early training in a convent to which 
Amolphe sent her. Later she lived in a 
small cottage on his estate. Her life was 
secluded, in order that she might be kept 
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safe from learning and from outside in- 

fluences until she reached an age for mar- 

riage. On a whim, Arnolphe had changed 

his name to Monsieur de la Souche, bee 

Agnés was not aware of this fact. Neither 

eg she aware of Arnolphe’s plan to marry 
er. 

Before Amolphe could inform Agnés of 
his wishes, Horace, the son of his friend 
Oronte, told him that he was in love with 
her. Horace, knowing only that Agnés was 
the ward of one de la Souche, did not 
realize that Arnolphe and de la Souche 
were the same man. Horace asked 
Arnolphe not to tell anyone of the love 
affair a it must be fo a secret from 
both de la Souche and Horace’s father. 
Arnolphe could only smother his rage in 
silence as he listened to the tale of Agnés’ 
duplicity. Even though she was not aware 
that Arnolphe planned to make her his 
wife, he already felt that she was faithless 
to him and had shamed him. He thought 
he must accuse her of sinning against him 
and must also tell her his plans immedi- 
ately. 

But Agnés did not react as he had an- 
ticipated. In her innocence she told him 
of the pleasure she found in Horace’s 
company. Arnolphe was relieved to learn 
that she had given her lover only kisses, 
for she was so innocent that she had once 
asked if babies came from the ear. He or- 
dered her not to see Horace again, even 
to slam the door in his face or throw stones 
at him if he attempted to see her. In addi- 
tion, he lectured her on the role of women, 
wives in particular, and gave her a book 
of maxims to study so that she might be 
better prepared for marriage. The maxims 
expressed Arnolphe’s ideas exactly since 
they too saw wives as the complete posses- 
sions of their husbands. Arnolphe told 
Agnés that he intended to marry her, but 
she misunderstood him and thought he 
meant to give her in marriage. She was 
happy because she thought she would be 
married to Horace. 

Arnolphe learned from Horace that 
Agnés had obeyed orders and thrown a 
stone at him, but he learned also that she 


attached a letter to the stone. In the letter 
she had professed her love for Horace and 
the young man was delighted. Still not 
knowing that his supposed friend was in 
teality Agnés’ guardian, Horace asked 
Arnolphe for help in rescuing her from de 
la Souche. 

Amnolphe decided to marry Agnés at 
once and sent for the notary. He was 
doubly miserable; first because he felt be- 
trayed, and secondly because he really 
loved the girl. Thus te was enraged when 
he learned of Horace’s plan to gain ad- 
mittance to Agnés’ room, and he ordered 
his servants to set upon Horace with clubs 
as he tried to climb to Agnés’ window. He 
was horrified, however, when the servants 
told him that they had beaten Horace too 
hard and had killed him. 

Even though he hated the young man, 
Arnolphe was relieved to see Horace alive 
and not seriously injured. Horace told him 
that he had pretended to be dead so that 
his attackers would leave him. Agnés, 
swearing that she was never going back 
to her prison cottage, had slipped out dur- 
ing the uproar. Horace, with no place to 
take the girl, asked Arnolphe to help 
him by hiding the girl until they could be 
married. Arnolphe hid his face as he met 
Agnés, and it was not until after Horace 
had gone that she recognized Arnolphe as 
de la Souche. Still her innocence made her 
unafraid, and she told Arnolphe that 
Horace was more to her liking for a hus- 
band than he was. Swearing that she 
would have no one but Horace, she re- 
fused to consider marrying Arnolphe in 
spite of his alternate threats and promises. 
At last Amolphe declared angrily that he 
would send her to a convent, and he had 
his servants lock her up until a carriage 
could be secured. 

Horace, ignorant of these develop- 
ments, went again to his friend Arnolphe, 
this time in great agitation. His father, 
Oronte, had arrived for a visit with his 
friend Enrique, the brother-in-law of 
Chrysalde. It was Oronte’s purpose to 
marry Horace to Enrique’s daughter, and 
Horace asked Arnolphe to persuade 
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Oronte not to force the marriage. Al- 
though he promised to help Horace, 
Arnolphe did exactly the opposite. He told 
Oronte that a father should never give in 
to a son but should make him bow to a 
parent's wishes. He insisted that Horace 
and Enrique’s daughter be married 
at once. Then Horace learned that 
Arnolphe was in reality de la Souche and 
knew that he had been betrayed. 
Arnolphe had Agnés brought in before 
the gathering because he wanted to wit- 
ness her grief and Horace’s as they were 
separated forever. But he was disap- 
pointed. To his astonishment he learned 
that Agnés was Enrique’s daughter. 


Enrique, years before, had secretly mar- 
ried the sister of Chrysalde. After her 
death Enrique, forced to flee the country, 
had left his small daughter with a coun 
woman. Too poor to provide for the child, 
the woman had in turn given Agnés to 
Arnolphe. Enrique had only recently 
learned of her whereabouts. As soon as he 
learned that she was with Arnolphe, he 
had arranged her betrothal to the son of 
his friend Oronte. Thus the lovers were 
united with the blessing of everyone but 
Arnolphe, who could only sputter and 
wring his hands. He had truly been be- 
trayed. 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jane Porter (1776-1850) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1296-1305 

Locale: Scotland, France, England 
First published: 1810 


Principal characters: 


Sm Wit1t1aMm Wa race, a Scottish patriot 
Eart oF Mar, a Scottish nobleman 


Lapy Mag, his wife 


Lapy Hexen Mag, his daughter 
Epwin Rutuven, Wallace’s friend 


Epwakrp I, King of England 


Rosert Bruce, heir to the Scottish throne 
Eart oF GLoucksTER, an English nobleman 


Critique: 

Miss Porter's desire in The Scottish 
Chiefs, Or, The Life of Sir William Wal- 
lace was to write the story of a great na- 
tional hero who was also a Christian hero. 
Today the goodness and nobility of Wil- 
liam Wallace may seem overdrawn, but 
the story moves always with a vigor and 
momentum which carries the reader 
along. The effectiveness of the story can 
be attributed in part to the amount of re- 
search Miss Porter did for her novel. The 
sources she accepted as accurate are not 
considered so today, yet the story is far 
more historically correct than are most 
modern historical novels. The Scottish 
Chiefs has always been a great favorite, 
largely because the events of the period 


were in themselves highly exciting and 
heroic. 


The Story: 

In the summer of 1296 Scotland was 
finally at peace, for the Scottish king had 
submitted to the authority of Edward I, 
King of England. Sir William Wallace, 
like many other Scottish lords, had retired 
to his home at Ellerslie. One night he was 
asked secretly to meet Sir John Monteith, 
who gave him a mysterious iron box with 
instructions that it was not to be opened 
until Scotland was again free. On his way 
home with the box, Wallace saw the old 
Earl of Mar attacked by English soldiers. 
Wallace saved his old friend and took the 
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wounded man to Ellerslie. There the 
vengeance of the English governor fol- 
lowed them. The wounded earl was hid- 
den in a well, and Wallace fled to the hills. 
Lady Wallace was killed by the English 
governor when she refused to give 
information concerning her husband’s 
whereabouts or the iron box. Ellerslie was 
burned. After the English had gone, Mar 
was rescued and taken to Bothwell Castle. 
Wallace had the box taken to the Abbot of 
St. Fillan for safekeeping. 

When Wallace heard that his wife had 
been so cruelly murdered, he swore to free 
Scotland from the tyrant Edward. Mar 
promised him aid and men, and in a few 
weeks Wallace had captured several 
castles and their English garrisons. After 
some successful battles Wallace learned 
that Mar and his family had been cap- 
tured and jailed in Dumbarton Castle, and 
he hastened there with his troops to save 
them. 

A young man, Edwin Ruthven, entered 
the castle by stealth, to learn the strength 
of its defense. Acting on Ruthven’s in- 
formation, Wallace and his troops cap- 
tured the castle and saved Mar’s family. 
He escorted the fugitives to Bute, where 
it was hoped that they would be safe until 
Scotland was free. 

While Wallace was at Bute, he learned 
that the English had executed many of the 
great Scottish chiefs in revenge for the 
victories he had won. Wallace first led his 
troops to Ayr and captured that castle. 
Shortly afterward he attacked Berwick 
Castle and captured its noble commander, 
the Earl of Gloucester, son-in-law of King 
Edward. Gloucester realized that Ed- 
ward’s claims to Scotland were weak, and 
that Wallace had the right and the bless- 
ings of God on his side. The two men be- 
came fast friends and Gloucester promised 
never again to raise his sword against Wal- 
lace. He planned to return to England 
and plead with Edward to grant Scotland 
independence and freedom. 

On the same day Wallace received from 
Lady Helen Mar a letter which said that 
her father had been betrayed and that he 


was a prisoner in Stirling Castle. Wallace 
led his troops to Stirling at once, taking 
with him Lord de Valence, an English 
prisoner. As he approached the castle, the 
English showed Mar on the battlements 
and threatened to hang him if Wallace did 
not surrender immediately. Wallace coun- 
tered this threat with a promise of death to 
de Valence if Mar were touched. Later 
Wallace destroyed an English army 
marching to reinforce the garrison at 
Stirling. After this defeat Stirling sur- 
rendered, and in the ancient hall of Snaw- 
doun the Scottish nobles assembled and 
named Wallace regent to rule for the king 
whom Edward held hostage in England. 
But some of the nobles, jealous of his vic- 
tories and popularity, could not see what 
an honest and true Scot Wallace was. 
When they heard that King Edward him- 
self was leading troops to Scotland to fight 
Wallace, they planned to betray the 
regent into English power. 

Wallace met the English in the battle 
of Falkirk. During the battle the false 
Scottish lords turned their troops against 
Wallace and tried to defeat him. That 
night, while reconnoitering the English 
lines, Wallace met Robert Bruce, the son 
of the royal claimant who was half friend, 
half ally of Edward. The young Bruce, con- 
vinced of Wallace’s virtue and honor, 
promised to try to persuade his father to 
join the patriots fighting for Scotland’s 
freedom. In the next day’s fighting Mar 
was wounded and Lady Helen Mar cap- 
tured. On his deathbed Mar made Wal- 
lace promise to save her from Lord de 
Valence, the English knight who had 
made her his prisoner. Wallace promised 
that he would. Edward, meanwhile, had 
retreated to English soil, and all would 
have gone well if the nobles had supported 
Wallace. Dissension broke out in the 
Scottish Parliament when Lord Cummins 
declared that Wallace was trying to seize 
the throne for himself. Wallace, realizing 
that Scotland would be torn with internal 
quarrels if he remained regent, resigned 
his post, much to the sorrow of all true 
Scots. Insisting that her noble birth would 
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help him to secure the throne, Lady Mar 
tried to persuade him to marry her after 
her husband’s death. Disgusted, Wallace 
left her to go to England to save Lady 
Helen. 

Disguised as a minstrel, he made his 
way to the castle of Durham, where Ed- 
ward held his court. His voice soon won 
him the favor of Edward’s queen, and he 
was often called to sing for her. He found 
his old friends, Gloucester and Robert 
Bruce. His father having died, Bruce was 
now the heir to the throne. He declared 
himself ready to fight beside Wallace for 
his country’s freedom. When Edward be- 
came suspicious of the minstrel’s identity, 
it was the Earl of Gloucester who helped 
Wallace to escape. Bruce promised to join 
him before long. 

Wallace had learned that de Valence 
had taken Lady Helen to France and had 
locked her in a castle there. Bruce joined 
Wallace in Rouen. He and Brice were 
well received by the French king. Wear- 
ing a suit of royal French armor which the 
king had given him, Wallace entered the 

rison of Lady Helen and rescued her. 
isguised as a page, she returned to Scot- 
land with Wallace and Bruce. 

Wallace again turned his sword against 
the enemies of Scotland and fought under 
the new regent, Lord Cummins. One day 
a knight presented himself to Wallace and 
asked to be allowed to fight under the 
anonymous title of the Knight of the 
Green Plume. Wallace gave his permis- 
sion, little knowing that the knight was 
Lady Mar in disguise. Bruce, not wishing 
to aires the throne of Scotland until after 
he had fought for Scottish freedom, had 
taken the name of the Count de Longue- 
ville. He fought bravely in several battles. 
Then, severely wounded, he was sent to 
the castle of Huntingtower until he re- 
covered. During his absence Wallace was 
surprised to discover that the Knight of 
the Green Plume was really Lady Mar. 
She revealed herself to him and again 
begged him to marry her. When he re- 
fused, she struck at him with her dagger 
and wounded him slightly. As she left his 


tent, she boasted that she would some day 
see his head rolling beneath the execu- 
tioner’s ax. 

A short time later Wallace received 
word that he had been accused of treason, 
and he was summoned before the chiefs 
of Scotland to stand trial. His accuser, he 
soon learned, was Lady Mar, who tried to 
prove by false letters that Wallace had be- 
trayed Scotland to the King of France. The 
council, led by Lord Cummins, decided 
against him, and in a fury he swore that 
he would leave Scotland forever. When 
he learned that his enemies were planning 
to turn him over to the English, he and 
his faithful follower, Edwin Ruthven, at- 
tempted to flee to France. Sir John 
Monteith, turning against his old friend, 
betrayed him to the English. Monteith 
and his men surrounded the hut where 
Wallace and Ruthven had stopped for the 
night. Ruthven was killed defending his 
leader. Wallace was put in chains and 
taken to London. 

When Robert Bruce learned of this 
tragedy, he left his sickbed and made a 
futile attempt to save Wallace. Lad 
Helen Mar dressed herself in the page's 
costume in which she had escaped from 
de Valence with Wallace’s help and set 
out for London. By bribing the guards, 
she gained entrance to the Tower of Lon- 
don and saw Wallace in prison. The two 
were discovered by Wallace’s old friend, 
Gloucester, who sent Lady Helen to plead 
with the king. Her mission was fruitless. 
With Gloucester’s aid she and Wallace 
were married on the eve of his execution. 

The next day Wallace died a shameful 
traitor’s death. Gloucester, however, had 
the body saved from indignity and 
brought em to the tower. Robert Bruce, 
arriving too late to see Wallace alive, 
helped Lady Helen smuggle the body 
back to Scotland. 

Robert Bruce raised the royal standard 
in his own name. The Scottish nobles, 
learning the identity of the Count de 
Longueville, acclaimed him their rightful 
monarch. He led his army against Ed- 
ward’s troops in the famous battle of 
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Bannockburn, defeated the English, and 
won Scotland’s freedom. 

After the battle, Bruce went to be 
crowned at the church of St. Fillan. 
There, with Wallace’s body newly placed 
in a grave, he was crowned and married 
to Isabella Mar, Lady Helen’s younger 
sister. As the ceremony ended, Lady Helen 
fell dying on the tomb of Wallace. Then 


the Abbot of St. Fillan, remembering the 
box which had been left in his care, 
brought it forward in the belief that it 
contained holy relics which would save 
the dying woman. In the box were the 
crown and regalia of the King of Scotland. 
So Wallace, dead, restored to Robert 
Bruce his rightful crown. 


THE SEAGULL 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Anton Chekhov (1860-1904) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 

First presented: 1896 


Principal characters: 
Taina ARKADIN, an actress 


KonsTANTIN TREPLEV, her son 


Pyotr Sorwy, her brother 


Inya SHaMRaev, manager of his estate 


Potta, his wife 
Masna, their daughter 


Nrva ZaRETCHYN, a young actress 


Boris Tricorry, an author 


Yzvczuny Dorn, a doctor 


SEMyOoN MEDVEDENKO, a schoolmaster 


Critique: 

The Seagull was based on an appar- 
ently trifling event in Chekhov’s life. One 
afternoon, while he was taking a walk 
with his friend, Ilya Levitan, the landscape 
painter, he saw Levitan shoot a seagull 
which was flying over the river. Later, the 
moody painter, feeling he was scorned by 
the woman he loved, threw the dead sea- 

Il at her feet and threatened to kill 
himself. The play Chekhov made from 
this incident is perhaps the most elaborate 
and realistic analysis of the life of the 
artist ever presented in dramatic form, but 
all that almost any other dramatist would 
have selected as the materia] for his play 
takes place in Moscow between the third 
and fourth acts. What we see is the effect 
of what has taken place, and in this lies 
the essence of what Chekhov has con- 
tributed to the art of the theater. 


The Story: 


One day Konstantin Treplev killed a 
seagull and laid it at the feet of Nina, the 
beautiful young actress with whom he 
was hopelessly in love. He told her that 
unless she could love him, he too would 
be lying dead at her feet. But Nina was 
not in love with Konstantin; she was in- 
fatuated with Trigorin, the famous novel- 
ist, who in turn was in love with Irina 
Arkadin, the actress, Konstantin’s mother. 

Konstantin hated Trigorin, looking 
upon him as a purveyor of empty phrases, 
a writer entirely different from what he 
himself hoped to become. Konstantin’s 
ambition was to create new and more ex- 
pressive literary forms, and he had 
written a play in which Nina had con- 
sented to appear. 

The performance, which was staged in 
the open air on the estate of Pyotr Sorin, 


THE SEAGULL by Anton Chekhov. By perminein of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 


1912, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Renewed. 
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Konstantin’s uncle, was not exactly a suc- 
cess, although it possessed unquestioned 
literary merit. Madame Arkadin and 
Trigorin, who were present, refused to 
take the production seriously. Trigorin 
was most impressed by the performance of 
nineteen-year-old Nina in the principal 
role. 

Madame Arkadin’s behavior at her son’s 
play was typical of her attitude toward 
Konstantin in every aspect of their rela- 
tionship. As a famous actress, whose 
popularity depended upon her keeping 
her youth and good looks, she naturally 
was not overjoyed at the constant tre- 
minder that she was the mother of a 
twenty-five-year-old son. Consequently, 
she kept Konstantin in the country where 
he would not be seen and thus be as- 
sociated with her in the public mind. 
Moreover, she gave him little or no money 
to spend, so that he was forced to wear 
the same suit for years until it was thread- 
bare. Her brother, Pyotr Sorin, had taken 
his sister to task on several occasions for 
her stinginess, but she had pleaded pov- 
erty, meaning, of course, that she pre- 
ferred to spend her money on herself. 

In spite of the way she treated him, 
Konstantin was greatly attached to his 
mother, so much so that he developed a 
morbid, unhealthy attitude toward his 
work and life in general. Occasionally he 
would lose his temper and quarrel vio- 
lently with his mother. When he aid so, 
she would burst into tears, and Konstantin 
would be overcome promptly by feelings 
of remorse. 

Konstantin was not the only un- 
balanced individual on the Sorin estate. 
Another was Masha, the daughter of 
Pyotr Sorin’s manager, who was as hope- 
lessly in love with Konstantin as he was 
with Nina. Although she was only a 
young girl, she dressed habitually in black 
—in mourning, as she said, for her chronic 
unhappiness. Semyon Medvedenko, the 
schoolmaster, was in love with her, but he 
had only twenty-three roubles a month 
on which to support his mother, two sis- 
ters, and a brother. After two years, giving 


up all hope that Konstantin would ever 
notice her, Masha decided to marty 
Semyon. She bore him a child, but she was 
so indifferent to it that the schoolmaster 
had to take care of the baby in addition to 
his other responsibilities. 

Konstantin, like most young writers, 
knew many people who were willing to 
offer him advice on how he should write, 
and what he should write about. Among 
these advisers was Yevgeny Dorn, the 
local doctor, who had never written a line 
in his life, but who had theories about 
how it should be done. His idea was that 
Konstantin spent entirely too much time 
worrying about literary form, whereas 
literature was not a matter of form, good 
or bad, but of spontaneous ideas. Another 
dispenser of advice was the old man, 
Pyotr Sorin. He suggested that his nephew 
write a story called The Man Who 
Wished, based on Sorin’s own life. He 
maintained that when he was young he 
had wished to become an author, but had 
failed. Then he wanted to become an 
orator, but he spoke abominably. Finally 
he wanted to marry, but he never did. 
When Sorin was reminded that he also 
wished to become State Councilor and 
succeeded, he roared with laughter, 
claiming that he had achieved the post 
without any effort of his own. 

But the most complete analysis of the 
writer's art was made by the novelist, 
Trigorin. One day, while he was taking 
notes on the personal habits of the 
neurotic Masha, he was interrupted by 
Nina, who expressed the view that a 
writer's life must be a very fascinating 
one. He told her that writing was merely 
a violent obsession which lays hold of a 
man and places him on a treadmill from 
which there is no escape. Against his 
will, almost, the writer of fiction was com- 
pelled to utilize everything in his experi- 
ence for his next story. Even the 
seemingly trivial incident of the seagull 
which Konstantin had shot, Trigorin 
viewed as material for a story. He began 
to see Nina herself as the seagull and him- 
self as the hunter. He realized that Mad- 
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ame Arkadin would be furiously jealous 
of his interest in the younger woman. Fate 
played into his hands when Nina prom- 
ised to run away from home and join him 
in Moscow. 

For nearly a year Nina was Trigorin’s 
mistress in Moscow. After she bore him 
a child that died, Trigorin deserted her. 
Even her acting career was unsuccessful, 
consisting largely of a tour of country 
towns. All that time Konstantin followed 
Nina about, but the only encouragement 
he got was an occasional letter which 
showed that Nina’s spirit was near the 
breaking point. 

At last, worn out and hungry, she came 


to the Sorin estate, which awakened in 
her memories of her happy girlhood. Kon- 
stantin urged her to stay with him or to 
allow him to go away with her, but she 
refused. She had accepted an engagement 
for the winter with a second-rate repertory 
company at Eltz, and there she intended 
to go as the next step in her career as an 
actress. Out of her suffering she had real- 
ized that in any art it was not the honor 
and glory which mattered—it was perse- 
verance. But Konstantin did not have that 
kind of strength, and when Nina, the 
seagull, flew out of his life forever he 
locked himself in his room and put a 


bullet through his head. 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Arthur Wing Pinero (1855-1934) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: The 1890's 

Locale: London and Surrey, England 
First presented: 1893 


Principal characters: 


Auprey Tanoueray, a London socialite 

Cayztey Drumz, his friend 

Pauta, Aubrey’s second wife 

Exrzan, Aubrey’s daughter by a former matriage 

Captain Hucu Arpate, Ellean’s suitor 

Mrs. Arice Cortetyon, the Tanquerays’ neighbor in Surrey 


Critique: 

Because of Pinero’s departure from cer- 
tain aspects of the “well-made” play of 
that period, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
is considered by many to be the first truly 
modern English play. Presenting a genu- 
ine social problem, this drama pictures 
people as they really are by reason of 
their social prejudices and the difficulties 
arising from those biases. Other contribu- 
tions which this play made to realistic 
English drama were the dramatist’s use of 
actual place names in London and Surrey, 
the more logically motivated action, and 
the exactness of stage directions and sets. 


The Story: 

Aubrey Tanqueray, a wealthy widower, 
was to be married to Paula Ray, a woman 
younger than he and of questionable 


character. Aubrey’s first wife had not con- 
tributed a great deal to his happiness. A 
child had been born to the Tanquerays 
shortly before the first Mrs. Tanqueray 
died of a fever, the only warmth, in the 
opinion of one of Aubrey’s friends, ever 
to have come to the woman’s body. The 
child, nineteen-year-old Ellean had spent 
most of her life in a convent and was 
planning to take final vows. 

Cayley Drummle, a friend, discussed 
with Aubrey the inadvisability of mar- 
riage between different social classes; but 
Aubrey, intent upon having warmth and 
companionship in his home life, was 
resolute in his determination to marry 
Paula. 

Aubrey had momentary misgivings, 
however, when Paula appeared late at 
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night at his apartment. Such conduct did 
not become a lady, Aubrey charged; it 
would cause talk among the servants. 
Paula’s opinion, indicative of her treat- 
ment of domestics, was that servants were 
merely machines to do chores and to 
appear for testimony in the divorce courts. 
But despite her glib pretenses, Paula, 
too, felt somewhat unsure about the social 
abyss which she and Aubrey were at- 
tempting to bridge. While she went to 
put on her cloak, Aubrey, reminded by 
his servant that he had not opened the 
day’s mail, read a letter from Ellean in 
which she told him that she had com- 
muned with the spirit of her mother, 
who had admonished her to return to 
Aubrey in his loneliness. Perplexed, he 
was unable to foresee happiness between 
his daughter and his wife-to-be. 

Two months after their marriage the 
unhappiness of the Tanquerays in their 
domestic life was apparent to all their 
friends. Paula was \ a with the in- 
activity of country life at Aubrey’s house 
in Surrey. He was apprehensive over 
Ellean’s and Paula’s incompatibility. Both 
wondered why their neighbors did not 
call on them. 

Ellean, after her arrival, became a 
barrier between her father and step- 
mother because of her life in the convent. 
Although Aubrey tried to throw the two 
women together, they soon showed that 
they had nothing in common. ‘When 
Cayley Drummle, visiting on an adjoining 
estate, came for a call, he was the con- 
fidant of both Paula, who expressed her 
wishes for the life she had known before 
her marriage, and of Aubrey, in his ex- 
pressions of keen disappointment over 
Ellean’s lack of interest in meeting eli- 
gible young men. 

Benevolent Drummle encouraged Mrs. 
Cortelyon, his hostess and Aubrey’s long- 
time friend, to call on Paula. Although 
Aubrey saw through Drummle’s efforts, 
he appreciated Mrs. Cortelyon’s visit and 
her invitation to have Ellean as her guest 
in Paris during the Easter vacation. 

Paula resented Mrs. Cortelyon’s at- 


tentions to Ellean, who made no attempt 
to conceal her preference for a member 
of her father’s social set: Mrs. Cortelyon 
made the situation more awkward when 
she courteously and straightforwardly told 
Paula that her memories of Aubrey’s first 
wife could never be erased by the pres- 
ence of another woman in the Tanqueray 
house. 

Feeling excluded from her husband’s 
life, Paula spitefully sent a letter to Sir 
George and Lady Orreyed, the latter a 
friend of Paula’s in her former way of 
life. Aubrey had earlier forbidden an 
invitation to the Orreyeds because he did 
not wish to have Ellean associating with 
people as boisterous and unconventional 
as they were. 

Ellean went to Paris with Mrs. Cortel- 
yon, and the Orreyeds came to visit the 
Tanquerays. During their visit they in- 
sulted their host and hostess because of 
the limited supply of liquors, broke fur- 
niture in the heat of a marital squabble, 
and lolled about in unbecoming positions. 
Their crudeness was offensive to Paula, 
but having invited them she could not, 
under the circumstances, ask them to 
leave; she could only hate them. 

Although Aubrey’s purpose in mar- 
trying Paula had been partly to show her 
kindness, he was unable to do so because 
Paula, always on the defensive, would 
not accept his attentions. Drummle, hav- 
ing known Paula in her former situation, 
was seemingly capable of mellowing her. 
It was he who, on learning that Paula 
had intercepted letters from Mrs. Cortel- 
yon and Ellean to Aubrey, convinced her 
that such conduct was only breeding 
much of the unhappiness that she was 
enduring. 

Paula gave the letters to Aubrey, who 
forgave her maliciousness in keeping the 
correspondence from him. After Aubrey 
told her of his disappointment and fre- 
quent embarrassment because of her 
common jokes and pal icism, Paula 
admitted that she i ae emia fair to 
him and Ellean, and she asked for another 
chance to prove herself when Ellean 
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should return from Paris and London. 

Mrs. Cortelyon and Ellean returned 
soon afterward, the older woman anxious 
because she had not heard from Aubrey 
regarding his reaction to Ellean’s romance 
with Captain Hugh Ardale. The court- 
ship had been the subject of the letters 
Paula had intercepted. 

Deeply in love with Ardale, a British 
soldier stationed in India, Ellean ap- 
proached Paula to share the story of her 
good fortune. Paula repulsed Ellean at 
first, saying that the girl was being kind 
only because she was soon to be married. 
Then, after confessing her bitter jealousy, 
Paula and Ellean were reconciled, and 
Paula was happy in Ellean’s new-found 
happiness. 

Ardale, who had accompanied Ellean 
and Mrs. Cortelyon home from Paris, 
came to the Tanqueray house from a 
nearby hotel. Paula, after telling Ellean 
that she and Ardale had met before, said 
that she wanted to talk with him about 
Ellean. Alone, Paula and Ardale recalled 
the time when she had been his mistress. 
When Paula told him that Aubrey must 
be informed of Ardale’s past, Ardale 
threatened suicide if Paula interfered to 
prevent his marriage to Ellean. 

Told of Paula and Ardale’s past re- 
lations, Aubrey would not allow Ellean 
to see Ardale again. Shocked by her 


father’s attitude, Ellean essed that 
Paula had influenced Aubrey against 
Ardale. When Ellean pressed Paula for 
an explanation, Paula could not bring 
herself to divulge her past life to her 
stepdaughter. Ellean then told Paula that 
she could surmise what Paula had told 
Aubrey and that she had known from 
their Bree meeting that Paula was not a 
good woman. 

Ardale sent a note to Paula, telling her 
that he was going back to Paris to await 
any word that she or Aubrey would want 
him to have, and asking that they ex- 
plain the situation to Ellean. After Aubrey 
had read the note, at Paula’s request, they 
discussed philosophically what the future 
might hold for them together. Paula said 
that the only great distances in the world 
were those that people carry within them- 
selves, the distances that separate hus- 
bands and wives, and she predicted that 
Aubrey would tire of her in the future. 

Drummle returned to discuss with 
Aubrey the affair of Ellean and Ardale. 
As the men talked, Ellean appeared and 
asked her father to go ick to Paula. 
The girl told Drummle that when she 
had gone to Paula’s room to apologize for 
her unkind remarks, she had heard a body 
falling. Entering the room, she had found 
Paula dying. Ellean said that she, in her 
unkindness, had helped to kill Paula. 


THE SECOND SHEPHERDS’ PLAY 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Unknown 


Type of plot: Social satire and devotional mysticism 


Time of plot: The Nativity 
Locale: Bethlehem and surrounding country 


First transcribed: Fifteenth century manuscript 


Principal characters: 
First SHEPHERD 
SECOND SHEPHERD 
Tuirp SHEPHERD 
Mag, a rascal 
Gitx, Mak’s wife 
An ANGEL 
Mary 


Critique: 
The Second Shepherds’ Play belongs 
to that group of mystery plays which 


make up the Wakefield cycle. This cycle 


of religious dramas. presented on Corpus 
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Christi Day in Wakefield during the Mid- 
dle Ages, is also known as the Towne- 
ley cycle, from the name of the family 
in whose library the manuscripts were 
found. Within the cycle is a group of 
extraordinarily fine plays which were 
probably written in the fifteenth century 
by one unknown dramatist. In his plays, 
notable for their excellent craftsmanship, 
satirical dialogue, boisterous humor, and 
sheer exuberance are mixed neatly with 
serious situations. The Second Shepherds’ 
Play, which contains a short scene of ad- 
oration but more rough comedy than any- 
thing else, is an excellent example of the 
curious juxtaposition of the serious and 
the comic which the unknown playwright 
carried off so well, with no regard for 
propriety or theatrical convention. 


The Story: 


On the night of Christ’s birth a cold 
and lonely shepherd stood in the coun- 
tryside near Bethlehem watching his 
flocks and bemoaning his lot in life. He 
was joined by another shepherd, who 
added his lamentations to those of the 
first and pointed out that his lot was 
worse because he was married. The sec- 
ond shepherd complained that his wife, 
a fat, shrewish person, had once been a 
sweet and charming girl, but that mar- 
triage had changed her. 

While they grumbled, a third shep- 
herd joined them. His chief complaint 
was the weather, for he thought that 
never, since Noah’s flood, had the season 
been so bad. To ease their unhappy lot, 
the three began to sing a song. 

After they had sung, Mak came into 
the field to join them. Mak was not very 
welcome, for he had a reputation as a 
thief and the shepherds were somewhat 
fearful that he would steal something 
from them. But Mak, begging them to 
let him stay, told a sad story of being hun- 
gry and unwelcome at home, even though 
he worked hard to give his wife what she 
wanted. The three shepherds gave in and 
bade him lie down and spend the night 
with them. 


After the three shepherds had fallen 
asleep, Mak arose and made ready to 
steal a sheep, first casting a spell over 
the shepherds to keep them from awak- 
ening. He went to the fold, selected a fat 
ewe, and made off with it to his house. 
Not daring to kill the sheep, lest the 
noise make the theft known, Mak and 
his wife Gill decided to hide the sheep 
in the cradle if anyone came. In the 
meantime Mak went back to finish out 
his night’s sleep with the shepherds, thus 
trying to hide his own guilt. 

The next morning Mak awakened 
with the shepherds, made them note 
that he was taking nothing with him, and 
started off toward his home. Not long 
after he arrived there the shepherds, who 
had missed their ewe, went to Mak’s 
house to see if he or his wife had stolen 
the animal. According to plan, Mak and 
Gill hid the sheep in the cradle, and Gill 
pretended to have given birth to a son 
the night before. Although the accusers 
hunted all over the house, they found no 
sign of the sheep, not even a morsel of 
meat. After asking Mak’s pardon and 
bidding good health to the new child in 
the cradle, the shepherds left. Scarcely 
had they gone when they remembered 
they had left no gifts for the baby. The 
returned to the house to offer a little gift 
and, when they looked in the cradle, 
discovered their stolen sheep. Mak and 
Gill tried to explain the presence of the 
sheep by telling how an evil spirit had 
taken their child and replaced it with 
the ewe. The shepherds, not taken in by 
the story, tossed Mak in a sheet for pun- 
ishment and then departed with their 
sheep. 

When the shepherds returned to the 
fields, an angel appeared to them and told 
them of the birth of the Saviour, who 
would overthrow the devil and restore the 
glory which had been lost to man through 
Adam's fall. The shepherds, following 
the commands of the angel, made ready 
to visit the Christ child as it lay in a 
manger in Bethlehem, only a short dis- 
tance away. They considered themselves 
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lucky to have an opportunity to see the 
Messiah, prophesied in ages past. 

Upon their arrival in Bethlehem, hav- 
ing been led by the star, the three shep- 
herds went to the stable where Mary and 
the Child were housed. The first shep- 
herd, after greeting both the Mother and 
the Child, offered his gift of a bob of 
cherries. The second shepherd, not to be 
outdone as a giver of gifts, made a little 
speech filled with respect and gave the 
Child a little bird to play with. The third 


SENSE AND 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jane Austen (1775-1817) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1811 


Principal characters: 


shepherd also made a little speech of rev- 
erence and then gave his gift, a ball. He 
urged the Child to grow up and play at 
tennis. 

After they had given their gifts, the 
shepherds were thanked by Mary for the 
presents they had brought and the rever- 
ence they had done. She also bade them 
spread the news of the Christ when they 
left. The three shepherds then departed 
to sing the good tidings to the world. 


SENSIBILITY 


Exrvor DasHwoop, a young woman of sense 
Marianne Dasuwoon, her sister 

Jonn Dasuwoon, her brother 

Fanny DasHwoon, his wife 

Epwarp Ferrars, Fanny’s brother 

Sm Joun Mippteton, a Dashwood relation 
Coronet Branpon, Sir John’s friend 

Joun Wittoucey, loved by Marianne 
Lucy STEELE, in love with Edward 

Roszrt Ferrars, Edward’s brother 


Critique: 

To Jane Austen, there were people of 
sense and people of fine sensibilities but 
little sense. In this novel of nineteenth- 
century English life she makes it quite 
clear that she admires men and women of 
sense. The story and setting are typical of 
Jane Austen, with the heroine having 
to overcome many difficulties in order to 
achieve happiness and success. Although 
the dialogue of this early novel may seem 
stilted at times and the characters over- 
drawn, they combine to give a clear 
picture of the manners of upper and 
middle-class English society of that pe- 


riod. 


The Story: 
When Mr. John Dashwood inherited 
his father’s estate, it was his intention to 


provide comfortably for his stepmother 
and his half-sisters. His wife Fanny, how- 
ever, had other ideas, and even though 
she was independently wealthy she clev- 
erly prevented her husband from helping 
his relatives. When Fanny’s brother, 
Edward Ferrars, began to show interest in 
John’s half-sister Elinor, Fanny, deter- 
mined to prevent any alliance between 
them, made life so uncomfortable for the 
older Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters 
that those ladies accepted the offer of their 
relative, Sir John Middleton, to occupy a 
cottage on his estate. 

Mrs. Dashwood, Elinor, and Marianne 
were happy in the cottage at Barton Park. 
There they met Colonel Brandon, Sir 
John’s friend, who was immediately at- 
tracted to Marianne. She, considering 
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him old at the age of thirty-five, re- 
jected his suit and fell in love with 
John Willoughby, a young man visiting 
wealthy relatives on a neighboring estate. 

Once, while all the friends were pre- 
paring for an outing, Colonel Brandon 
was called away in a mysterious fashion. 
Elinor and Marianne were surprised later 
to hear that he had a daughter; at least 
that was the rumor they heard. Will- 
oughby seemed determined to give Mari- 
anne a bad impression of Colonel 
Brandon, a fact which did not make 
Elinor happy. Shortly after the colonel’s 
sudden departure, Willoughby himself 
left very suddenly, without giving Mari- 
anne a satisfactory explanation. Elinor 
could not help being concerned about the 
manner of his departure, particularly 
since he had not made a definite engage- 
ment with Marianne. 

A week later Edward Ferrars appeared 
at the cottage for a visit. In spite of 
Elinor’s attraction to him, Edward seemed 
no more than mildly interested in her. 
After a short stay he left the cottage with- 
out saying anything to give Elinor et 

Meanwhile Sir John had invited to his 
home Miss Lucy Steele and her sister, two 
young ladies whom Elinor thought vulgar 
and ignorant. She was therefore stunned 
when Lucy told her that she was secretly 
engaged to Edward Ferrars, whom she 
had met while he was a pupil of Lucy’s 
uncle. According to Lucy’s story, they had 
been engaged for four years, but Ed- 
ward’s mother would not permit him to 
marry. Since Edward had no money of his 
own and no occupation, they were forced 
to wait for Mrs. Ferrars’ consent before 
they could announce their engagement. 
Elinor, concealing her unhappiness at 
this news, told Lucy that she would help 
in any way she could. 

A short time later Elinor and Marianne 
were invited to London to visit friends. 
Marianne immediately wrote to Will- 
oughby that she was near. Although she 
wrote two or three times, she had no 
reply. One day she met him at a party. He 
was with another young lady and treated 


Marianne courteously but coolly. The 
next morning Marianne received a letter 
from him telling her that he was sorry if 
she had misunderstood his intentions and 
that he had long been engaged to another 
girl. All of her friends and relatives were 
furious with Willoughby. Even though 
she was heartbroken, Marianne con- 
tinued to defend him and to believe that 
he was blameless. She was comforted by 
Colonel Brandon, who was also in 
London. 

Privately, the colonel told Elinor Will- 
oughby’s story. The colonel had a ward, 
the young girl believed by some to be his 
daughter, who was in reality the daughter 
of his brother’s divorced wife. When the 
colonel had had to leave Barton Park so 
suddenly, he had learned that his ward 
had been seduced and then abandoned by 
Willoughby. Elinor gave this news to 
Marianne, who received it with such 
sorrow that Elinor feared for her health. 
Colonel Brandon continued to be kind to 
Marianne, and it was obvious to everyone 
that he loved her. 

The girls continued their stay in Lon- 
don, and a little later thei: brother John 
and his wife Fanny took a house there. 
When the Misses Steele also arrived in 
town for a visit, Edward’s mother learned 
at last that he and Lucy were engaged. 
Angry, she settled what would have been 
Edward’s inheritance on her other son, 
Robert, and Edward and Lucy were left 
with no means of support. He planned to 
study for the ministry, and Elinor ar- 
ranged with Colonel Brandon for Edward 
to become a curate on his estate so that 
Edward and Lucy could be married. 

Before Elinor and Marianne returned 
home, they visited Cleveland, an estate 
between London and Barton Park. There 
Marianne became ill with a heavy cold. 
Because she was anxious to see her 
mother, Colonel Brandon went for Mrs. 
Dashwood. Before they returned, Will- 
oughby, having heard of Marianne’s ill- 
ness, called at the house. He told Elinor 
that he had treated Marianne shamefully 
because he had no money of his own and 
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because his wealthy relative had learned 
of his treatment of Colonel Brandon’s 
ward and as a result had refused to 
give him an allowance. Consequently, he 
had married a wealthy girl and renounced 
Marianne, He said that he still loved 
Marianne and wished her to know his 
story so that she would not think harshly 
of him. 

Marianne recovered from her illness 
and returned home with her mother and 
Elinor. There Elinor told her Will- 
oughby’s story. Marianne continued to 
sorrow for him, but she no longer loved 
him. 

After their return Elinor learned from 
a servant that Edward and Lucy had been 
married. Soon Edward appeared at the 
cottage and told the Dashwoods that the 
unscrupulous Lucy had married his 
brother instead, after their mother had 
disinherited Edward in favor of Robert. 
Edward had come to ask Elinor to marry 
him, and he had no trouble in gaining her 
consent, as well as that of her mother. It 


remained only for him to secure a living. 
He went to London to seek his mother’s 
forgiveness. Because Mrs. Ferrars also had 
scorned her son Robert after his marriage 
to Lucy, she felt a need for affection from 
one of her children. After much weeping 
and pleading, which failed to move Ed- 
ward in his determination to marry 
Elinor, Mrs. Ferrars gave her consent to 
the wedding. After their marriage they 
moved into the parsonage promised Ed- 
ward by Colonel Brandon some months 
before. 

The colonel continued his quiet and 
friendly courtship of Marianne. At last 
she recognized his gentleness and kind- 
ness and they were married. When they 
moved to his estate, the two sisters were 
near each other once more. Fanny and 
John were so pleased to be related to the 
colonel that Fanny even forgave Edward 
for marrying Elinor. Mrs. Dashwood was 
delighted at the good fortune of her 
children, and the families lived in peace 
and contentment for all of their lives. 


SEVEN AGAINST THEBES 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) 
Type of plot: Classical tragedy 
Time of plot: Remote antiquity 
Locale: Thebes in Boeotia 

First presented: 467 B.C. 


Principal characters: 


Errocxes, King of Thebes 


Potynices, his brother 
ANTIGONE, and 
Ismenz, their sisters 


A Spy 


Tuesan Women, the chorus 


Critique: 

In this severely simple drama, in which 
all the action is described by messengers, 
Aeschylus presented the third and closing 
episode in the tragic legend of the royal 
house of Thebes. The plays dealing with 
the fate of Laius and of his son Oedipus, 
have, unfortunately, not come down to 
us, but in the surviving drama the deaths 
of Eteocles and his brother Polynices, 


sons of Oedipus and grandsons of Laius, 
culminated three generations of violence, 
bloodshed, and agony which arose from 
Laius’ ingratitude to Pelops. The deline- 
ation of the character of Eteocles in this 
play marked in Greek tragedy a new de- 
parture which was to be perfected by 
Sophocles and Euripides. 
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The Story: 

After the ruin and exile of Oedipus, 
King of Thebes, his sons, Eteocles and 
Polynices, fell into open dispute, each 
brother claiming supreme authority in the 
city. The quarrel led to a bloody civil 
war, in which Eteocles was victorious. 
Banished from Thebes, Polynices went to 
Argos. There he mustered an army, led 
by six famous Argive heroes, for the pur- 
pose of returning and recapturing the city, 
which was restless under his brother’s 
rule. 

Thebes was besieged with the Argive 
warriors camped about its walls. Eteocles, 
consulting a seer, learned that his brother's 
army was planning to make a surprise 
night attack and under cover of dark- 
ness scale the walls and overwhelm the 
defenders. Eteocles exhorted all Theban 
men, young and old, to stand bravely at 
their posts and to repel the attackers. 

While he was speaking, a spy reported 
to Eteocles that Polynices and his Argives 
had sworn to raze the city, their vows 
made with clasps of hands stained by 
blood dripping from the head of an ox 
sacrificed in solemn ritual. The spy also 
brought word that Polynices and the six 
Argive heroes had drawn lots to deter- 
mine the city gates against which each 
of the seven would lead his band of 
attackers. 

Upon hearing the spy’s report, the 
Theban women called upon the goc. and 
goddesses to protect Cadmus’ sacred city 
from the onslaught of the besiegers. 
Eteocles rebuked the frightened women 
and declared that they were wasting their 
time with appeals to the gods at a time of 
imminent peril. He asserted that the 
Thebans must depend on their own cour- 
age and strength, not upon the unpre- 
dictable gods. Angrily he dismissed the 
women to attend to their children and 
weaving; they were to leave all other 
matters to their husbands and fathers. 

Eteocles then chose the six outstanding 
warriors of Thebes who would, with him- 
self, defend the seven gates of the city 
against the seven Achaean warriors who 


had sworn each to take a gate of the city 
by storm. The king chose the defending 
heroes carefully. Theban Melanippus 
would oppose Argive ‘Tydeus; Poly- 
phontes, Capaneus; Megareus, Eteocles of 
Argos; Hyperbius, Hippomedon; Actor, 
Parthenopaeus, and Lasthenes, Amphi- 
araus. Because Polynices himself was to 
be the seventh hero leading the attack 
against the seventh gate, Eteocles an- 
nounced that he would stand as his 
brother's opponent. Their combat, prince 
against prince, brother against brother, 
would determine for all time the destiny 
of their ill-fated house. 

Hearing his heated words, the Theban 
women again began their wailing Jament 
and warned him against the sin of fratri- 
cide. But Eteocles, well aware of the blood 
bath that his family had already suffered 
because of the curse of Pelops on Laius, 
his grandfather, ignored the city matrons. 
Defying the fickle gods, he declared that 
he was determined to remain King of 
Thebes, even if his brother's death must 
be the price of his crown. 

At Etiocles’ mention of the curse upon 
his house, the Theban women deplored 
the sad story of Laius. Already cursed by 
Pelops, whose hospitality he had dese- 
crated, Laius had been warned by Apollo 
that he would prosper only if he sired no 
child. In spite of the warning, however, 
he had fathered a son, Oedipus. Later 
the child was abandoned in the wilder- 
ness, where he was saved from death by 
the intervention of an old household 
servant and reared to manhood by a good 
shepherd. Oedipus, in turn, defied proph- 
ecies of disaster and doom when he, 
unaware of his true identity, murdered 
Laius, his father, and subsequently mar- 
ried Jocasta, his mother. Two of the chil- 
dren of their ill-starred union were 
Eteocles and Polynices, whose rivalry had 
caused untold suffering in Thebes. The 
women wept when they recalled the years 
of strife and trouble that had been brought 


upon their city by the doomed line of 
Cadmus. 
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Meanwhile the brazen clamor of arms 
and the shouts of men sounded in the 
distance; the attack had begun. While 
the women waited to learn the outcome 
of the assault, a messenger brought word 
that the defenders had beaten back the 
Argive warriors at six of the seven gates. 
The city had been saved, he announced, 
but in the fighting at the seventh gate 
Eteocles and Polynices had both been 
slain. 

At the height of the attack, when the 
battle was fiercest, the brothers had killed 
each other, thus fulfilling the prophecy 
of Oedipus that his sons would share 
glory by iron, that is to say, by the sword, 
not by gold. The only land over which 
they would rule would be the grave, and 
the soil that had called them masters was 
now red with their blood. 

The bodies of Eteocles and Polynices 
were carried into the city in preparation 
for their burial. Antigone and Ismene, 
sisters of the dead princes, mourned their 
violent deaths, while the Theban women 
sang a mournful dirge for the tragic end- 
ing of a great family, cursed by the gods 
but defiant of the doom forecast years 
ago and now unhappily fulfilled. 

In the midst of their laments a herald 
appeared to announce the decision of the 


Theban senate. Eteocles, the city fathers 
had decreed, had been his country’s 
friend; as such, his body was to receive 
final burial rites and to be interred within 
the royal tomb. Men would remember 
him as his city’s champion and savior. 
Polynices, on the other hand, had sowed 
dissension and civil strife. Demanding 
fit punishment for his crimes against the 
state, the senate had proclaimed that his 
body should be thrown outside the city 
gates, where dogs and ravens could feast 
upon his flesh. 

Antigone imperiously defied the city 
fathers. If no one else would give her 
brother a burial befitting his rank, she 
declared, she herself would bury him. It 
was her opinion, since he was the older 
son and therefore rightful heir to the 
throne, that he had been no more right 
and no more wrong than Eteocles had 
been in his beliefs and deeds. 

Her brave defiance brought many sym- 
pathizing citizens to her side. Some de- 
clared that laws often changed and what 
is one day right is often wrong tomorrow. 
The others, surrounding the corpse of 
Eteocles, maintained that they would 
obey the decree of the senate. In that 
division of public opinion more troubles 
were forecast for the unhappy city. 


THE SEVEN WHO FLED 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Frederic Prokosch (1909- ) 
Type of plot: Exotic romance 

Time of plot: c. 1935 

Locale: China 

First published: 1937 


Principal characters: 


SERAFIMOV, 2 Russian exi 


lorer 
e 


LayeviLtz, an English ae 


GoupiLuiire, a Belgian criminal 

Huco Wirpensrucn, a German geologist 
Joacuim von Wa p, an Austrian geologist 
Monsteur DE LA ScAze, a wealthy Frenchman 
Otrv14 vE 1A Scazz, his Spanish wife 

Dr. Liu, a Chinese merchant 


Critique: 
The mystery of the Orient floods the 
pages of The Seven Who Fled: its resigna- 


tion, its cruelty, its passive strength, and 
its subtle lure for the Occidental. Starting 
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at the extreme western edge of China, the 
scenes of the novel are wide in range. 
Seven Europeans, assembled by chance at 
Kashgar, are set adrift to brave an alien 
East. Prokosch sketches their adventures 
in seven separate stories, giving his narra- 
tive a degree of unity by the use of a pro- 
logue and an epilogue. These Europeans 
are fleeing more than a revolutionary dis- 
turbance when they join a Chinese cara- 
van for their flight across central Asia. 
Purposeless and disillusioned, they are 
running away, not only from themselves 
but from Europe itself, the shaper of their 
barren and frustrated lives. Their personal 
fates dramatize the fates of their different 
countries, and their common doom hints 
at the death of a continent. This vivid 
contrast between the ancient Asiatic land- 
scape and the bewildered, frightened mod- 
ern man gives Prokosch’s novel a quality 
of thoughtfulness and significance which 
only deepens its verbal beauty. 


The Story: 


Late one September night, a caravan 
crossed a dried river bed and approached 
Aqsu from the direction of Kashgar. The 
members of the party were Dr. Liu, a 
wealthy and cultured Chinese merchant 
who had hired the caravan; seven Euro- 
peans, including one woman, whom he 
had permitted to join it, and a dozen or 
more Turki porters. ‘The Europeans had 
been forced to leave Kashgar because of 
disturbances in Sinkiang Province. Before 
them lay an arduous, danger-filled journey 
of two thousand miles eastward to Shang- 
hai. 

Their troubles started early, at Aqsu. 
Local authorities mysteriously imprisoned 
the two young geologists, Wildenbruch 
and von Wald, the German and the Aus- 
trian. Two others were detained as hos- 
tages, the huge Russian Serafimov and 
the scarred, wiry Belgian, Goupilliére. 
The remaining three were permitted to 
move on with Dr. Liu, but wealthy de la 
Scaze developed a fever and also stayed 


behind. His young and beautiful Spanish 
wife went on with the caravan, as did 
Layeville, the handsome English explorer. 
Layeville, inured to hardship, withstood 
imperturbably the rigors of desert heat and 
distance. The camels were less enduring; 
and finally, with only four of them left, 
the party was forced to halt. Fortunately, 
two caravans soon came into view, one 
headed eastward and the other toward 
Tibet. Dr. Liu and Olivia de la Scaze 
joined the former; but Layeville, to their 
astonishment, turned back toward Tibet. 
After weeks of travel his caravan, misled 
by a treacherous Tibetan, became hope- 
lessly lost. Among the icy peaks which 
symboltoed something remotely beckoning 
and unattainable, Layeville awaited 
calmly the experience he had been half- 
consciously seeking—death. 

Back in Aqsu, the hulking Russian exile 
began his interminable wait in the 
crowded caravanserai. Patient at first, 
Serafimov soon began to be tortured by 
physical desire. Hearing of a Russian pros- 
titute who was supposed to possess wit and 
elegance, he went to her apartment, but 
she rejected him. Emotional and impul- 
sive, Serafimov daily sank deeper into mel- 
ancholy brooding. Soon his frustration 
found an outlet in hatred and jealousy of 
his cleverer fellow-hostage. Eventually he 
realized what he had to do—and one dark 
night, after Goupilliére had slipped out to 
visit Madame ‘Tastin, Serafimov awoke 
and followed him. 

Goupilliére had had an unsavory past. 
Scheming and unscrupulous, his unusual 
beauty had allowed him to prey on 
women, robbing them of their virtue and 
jewels. Murder was added to the dark 
pattern of his crimes when, in blind fury, 
he strangled a Parisian grisette who had 
split his cheek with a pair of scissors. In 
new-found fear he fled to Saigon—where 
he met de la Scaze and his wife—and 
thence to Kashgar and Aqsu. At Aqsu 
his ability to torment the clumsy Russian 
had afforded Goupilliére malicious pleas- 
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ure. Now, however, the discovery of the 
menace lurking in Serafimov’s eyes was 
turning the Belgian’s amusement inta 
fright. One night, coming from Madame 
Tastin’s, Goupilligre found the Russian 
waiting. A short flight, a game of frantic 
hide-and-seek in the dark, and he felt vast 
hands closing upon his throat. 
Meanwhile Wildenbrich, with his 
Austrian companion, was still in prison. 
With Germanic thoroughness he exer- 
cised, he counted passers-by, he kept a 
journal. Finally the vigilance of the 
guards relaxed, and the prisoners escaped. 
After fleeing all night, they sighted a 
caravan which carried them into Mongolia 
and there abandoned them. However, 
they were befriended by an old Russian, 
Mordovinov, who installed them in one 
of his two huts and helped them through 
the winter. During their stay in that 
frozen wasteland Wildenbruch began to 
cough, and occasionally he found his 
handkerchief stained with blood. The dis- 
covery sent a chill of dismay through him, 
for his mother had died of tuberculosis. 
Young von Wald did not find the long 
Mongolian winter irksome, although he 
was concerned at his friend’s intermittent 
illness. High-spirited and hopeful, he at- 
tempted to encourage the despondent 
Wildenbruch. With the approach of 
spring they decided to resume, once 
more, their eastward journey. Taking af- 
fectionate leave of Mordovinov, they 
traveled on foot for a few days until they 
reached a main road and fell in with a 
caravan of cattle and donkeys. Time 
passed and they reached the coast, with 
Wildenbruch wildly anxious to sail for 
Germany; but von Wald, entranced with 
the East, decided to remain in Shanghai. 
Shanghai was also the end of the trail 
for Olivia de la Scaze. Earlier, she had 
accepted Dr. Liu’s hospitable invitation 


to break her difficult journey at his huxu- 
rious home in Lu-chow. It soon became 
clear, however, that he had no intention 
of allowing her to leave. Alarmed, she es- 
caped one night and boarded a junk for 
Shanghai. During the voyage she became 
feverish and listless, no longer caring 
what happened to her or that the Chinese 
captain and his handsome young pilot 
were obviously treating her as their vir- 
tual captive. Upon reaching Shanghai, 
she made no resistance when she was led 
into the street of the prostitutes and 
placed in a brothel. 

A similar resignation to destiny had 
seized Olivia’s husband, recuperating at 
Aqsu. His money ran low, but he made 
no effort to depart. Realizing that he had 
never utilized his powers of observation 
and understanding, he began to immerse 
himself in the sights and sounds of the 
East. The climax of his experience was 
reached when a beautiful dancing-girl 
came to his apartment—but she brought 
with her the contagion of cholera. When 
de la Scaze fell ill, he made his way, like 
the natives, to the Dying Field. There 
he awaited, almost ely. the purifica- 
tion of death. 

A final three-cornered encounter took 
place in Shanghai. After saying goodbye 
to Wildenbruch, Joachim von Wald 
strolled back from the docks into the city. 
Resting at a café, he saw two people 
emerging from a doorway across the 
street. One was a prostitute, black-haired 
and beautifully shaped; she was Spanish, 
von Wald decided. Her companion was 
a huge Russian—Serafimoy. A vague rec- 
ollection stirred the Austrian, and he ex- 
changed a few words with the man. 
Then they parted, and von Wald walked 
thoughtfully onward through the tangled 
maze of Shanghai streets. 


THE SEVEN WHO WERE HANGED 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Leonid Andreyey (1871-1919) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 
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Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Russia 


First published: 1908 


Principal characters: 
SercEY GoLovin, 
VasiLy KasHirin, 
Tanya Kovatcuug, 
Musya, and 
WERNER, revolutionists 
Ivan YANsON, and 


Tsrcanox GoLuBETs, two condemned men 


Critique: 

In a letter granting permission for The 
Seven Who Were Hanged to be trans- 
lated from the Russian, Andreyev stated 
clearly his purpose in writing the novel. 
It was to expose capital punishment as 
a horrible crime, no matter what the 
provocation. In this novel the writer 
shows us the mind of each of the seven 
who were condemned. To Andreyev, 
each had something in his character or 
in his background which justified his ac- 
tions, and so the novelist’s sympathy was 
with the doomed ones. It is a powerful 
story, probably the most important con- 
tribution Andreyev made to the literature 
of Russia and of the world. Once read, the 
story of The Seven Who Were Hanged 
is difficult to forget. 


The Story: 


When the police.informed a powerful 
minister that there was a plot to assassi- 
nate him, he was terrified. But the police 
assured him that he would be given am- 
ple protection; they knew who the ter- 
rorists were and would arrest them. 

As good as their word, the police seized 
three men and two women, young people 
ranging in age from nineteen to twenty- 
eight. A large amount of dynamite was 
also found. ‘The evidence was so damag- 
ing that the prisoners knew they would 
be sentenced to hang. The trial was swift, 
and the five revolutionists were impris- 
oned until the time of their execution, 
two days hence. 

In the same prison were two other con- 
demned men who had been waiting 
about two weeks for their execution. One 


was Ivan Yanson, a peasant workman. He 
was an Estonian who spoke Russian poor- 
ly and talked little. His ignorance had 
made him cruel. Since there were no 
humans on whom he could vent his rage, 
he regularly beat the animals under his 
care. Frequently he drank too much, and 
then his cruelty to animals was worse 
than usual. Once he had tried to make 
love to another servant, but he was so re- 
pulsive looking that she had rejected him. 
One night Yanson entered the room 
where his master was sleeping and 
stabbed him to death. He then tried to 
rape his mistress but she escaped him. 
While attempting to flee with some mon- 
ey he had stolen, he was seized, tried, 
and sentenced to hang. 

At first he wanted the time before his 
execution to pass quickly. Then, as the 
time grew shorter, he began to tell his 
guards that he did not want to die, that 
he did not understand why he should be 
hanged. Yanson had no one to love or 
believe in. Partly stupefied by fear, he 
was unable to ee in much of what had 
happened to him. 

The other condemned man was Tsi- 
ganok Golubets, a robber and murderer 
who took brutal pride in his accomplish- 
ments. At times, completely mad, he 
would get down on all fours and howl 
like a wolf. Then for a time he would 
be quiet. What little time remained of 
his life was meaningless to him, for he 
knew only how to rob and kill and these 
pleasures had now been taken away. 

The five revolutionists had each deter- 
mined not to show fear. But when Ser- 
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gey Golovin’s father and mother visited 
him in his cell, he could no longer be 
brave and he cried. Sergey was young and 
life was strong in him; he found it hard 
to understand that he was soon to die. 

Only Vasily Kashirin’s mother came to 
see him, for his father was not interested 
in seeing his son again. Vasily, who had 
long ago lost respect for his parent, had 
no regrets about not seeing his father. 
Even his mother meant little to him; 
there was really no one he would hate 
to leave when he died. While he waited 
for his execution he showed no signs of 
fear. 

It was not for herself but for her com- 
rades that Tanya Kovalchuk worried. 
The fact that she too was to die had no 
meaning for her; she was concerned only 
for the discomfort and fears of her chil- 
dren, as she called the others. She loved 
them all. 

Musya knew that she would not com- 
pletely die when she was hanged. She 
would join the martyrs whom she ad- 
mired so much, and her name would live 
forever. She had only one regret; she 
had done nothing significant enough to 
justify her martyrdom. But she consoled 
herself with the thought that she had 
been on the threshold of great deeds. She 
thought that she had conquered her cap- 
tors, for the fact that they were going to 
kill her proved that they feared her. 
Musya eagerly awaited her execution. 

The man called Werner had long been 
developing a contempt for mankind and 
was tired of life. There was no one whom 
he could respect and admire; he was cold 
and superior even to his comrades. But 
in his cell he suddenly developed a love 
for humanity in his realization of man’s 
progress from his animal state. Loving 
and pitying his fellow men, Werner felt 
more freedom in his prison cell than he 
had ever known outside. It had been a 
long time since he had felt sympathy for 
other men; the feeling was a good one. 


On the day of their execution the five 
were allowed to talk together for a short 
time. They were almost afraid to look at 
one another, each not wanting to see fear 
in a comrade’s face. Vasily could not con- 
trol his emotions. The others, particularly 
Tanya, urged him to be calm and not 
to allow their guards to see his fear. 

When the time came for the execu- 
tion, Yanson and Golubets joined them. 
Yanson was still babbling about not want- 
ing to be hanged. Golubets retained his 
arrogance and made a joke about dying. 
Transferred to a train, they were allowed 
to sit together until they reached their 
destination. Musya was happy to see that 
Werner had lost his scorn for his broth- 
ers. As they drew nearer their final stop, 
she smiled; soon she would join those 
whom she admired so much. 

On their arrival, Yanson had to be car- 
ried from the coach. Golubets wanted to 
attack the guards. The night was cold 
and often they slipped in the snow as 
they marched toward the scaffold. All re- 
fused the services of a priest who was 
present. They all kissed one another good- 
bye and walked in pairs to the ropes. 
Sergey and Vasily went first, Vasily out- 
wardly calm maa in control of himself. 
At the last minute Golubets was fright- 
ened and asked to go with one of the 
five brave ones. Musya took his hand, 
kissed him, and they followed Sergey and 
Vasily. Musya’s hand calmed Golubets; 
he was arrogant again as he climbed the 
steps. Werner took Yanson with him, but 
the peasant had to be carried most of the 
way. Tanya was the last and she went 
alone. Her children had all gone bravely. 
She was happy. 

After Tanya’s drop there was silence 
for a moment in the wintry night. Then 
the bodies were taken back over the same 
road they had traveled a short time be- 
fore. But only their bodies—their souls 
were elsewhere. 
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THE SHEEP WELL 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Lope de Vega (Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, 1562-1635) 


Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: 1476 
Locale: Spain 
First presented: c. 1619 
Principal characters: 


CoMMANDER Ferndn GOmeEz pE GuzMAn, a lustful tyrant 
Ropaico Téttez Gmon, youthful master of the Order of Calatrava 
Laurencia, a peasant girl oe by the commander 


Fronposo, a peasant youth in 


ove with Laurencia 


Esteman, alcalde of Fuente Ovejuna and Laurencia’s father 
Kune Ferpinanp AND QuEEN JSABELLA OF SPAIN 


Critique: 

The Sheep Well, known also under 
its Spanish title of Fuente Ovejuna, is 
one of about five hundred plays by Lope 
de Vega still extant. The surviving work 
is, however, but a fraction of his total 
output; he himself estimated that he had 
written well over eighteen hundred dra- 
mas. Lope de Vega, who served his king 
with the ill-starred Spanish Armada, was 
the central figure of the great dramatic 
movement in Spain during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The best of 
his plays are those, like The Sheep Well, 
which use peasants as heroes and hero- 
ines. Lope de Vega had a sympathy and 
feeling for those people because they were 
of the same class from which the drama- 
tist himself had sprung. The Sheep Well, 
because of its use of the entire popula- 
tion of a Spanish village as the “hero,” 
is sometimes referred to as the first pro- 
letarian drama, written some three hun- 
dred years before the flood of so-called 
proletarian literature came out of the 
Great Depression in the United States. 


The Story: 


In the troubled Spain of the 1470's, 
when King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella were trying to integrate their king- 
dom and preserve it from the depreda- 
tions of Portugal, the grand mastership 


of the military and religious Order of 
Calatrava fell upon the shoulders of Rod- 
rigo Téllez Girén, a young man scarcely 
out of boyhood. The new grand master’s 
adviser was the lustful, tyrannical Com- 
mander Fernén de Guzman, who took 
women whenever and wherever he saw 
them and kept his peasants in constant 
fear of himself and his soldiers. The com- 
mander was not loyal to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and so he counseled the young 
grand master to capture the Ciudad Real 
and hold it for Portugal, which was claim- 
ing sections of Spain through its Spanish 
queen. The grand master took the com- 
mander’s advice and captured the city. 

When the commander returned to his 
lands, he continued his tyrannous ways 
with the peasants, especially the women. 
Among the unmarried girls was a partic- 
ularly pretty one named Laurencia, 
daughter of the alcalde of the village. The 
commander had sought her for more than 
a month, but she had managed to elude 
his servants by staying in the fields as 
much as possible. Then the commander 
had left to capture the city. He returned 
in triumph, and upon his arrival in the 
village of Fuente Ovejuna he was praised 
and given two cartloads of foodstuffs as 
recognition of his military efforts. After 
receiving the gifts, he requested that the 
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girls, including Laurencia, remain behind 
to amuse him. The girls, however, re- 
fused to stay. 

Meanwhile Ferdinand and Isabella had 
received word of the treacherous action 
of the grand master of the Order of Cala- 
trava and had dispatched a force to retake 
the Ciudad Real, lest it be turned over 
to Portugal. 

In the village of Fuente Ovejuna, 
Laurencia was wooed by a good-looking 
young peasant, Frondoso, but she refused 
to accept him as her husband. One day, 
as she was working in the fields, the 
commander came upon her and attempted 
to take her by force. Frondoso, though 
but a mere peasant, seized the command- 
er’s crossbow and threatened to kill the 
knight unless he let Laurencia go. The 
commander, faced with no choice, but 
swearing vengeance, let the girl go free. 
Frondoso, no fool, fled with the crossbow. 

The commander later went to the vil- 
lage and confronted the alcade, Lauren- 
cia’s father, and demanded that he give 
up his daughter to him. Esteban refused 
to act the pander, and he and the other 
villagers left the commander standing 
alone in the square. Some of his servants 
appeared and reported that they thought 
they had killed Frondoso. Unfortunately, 
they had cut the throat of the wrong 
man. As they spoke, a messenger came 
to inform the commander that the grand 
master had been besieged by the forces 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The command- 
er decided to rush to the grand master’s 
aid. 

As they rode away from the village, 
the commander and his servants tried to 
force their attentions on several peasant 
girls. The girls fled until they reached 
one of the men of the village. When he 
tried to protect them, the commander had 
the man disarmed, bound to a tree, and 
flogged unmercifully with bridle teins. 
While that was done, the commander 
seized one of the girls, dragged her into 
a thicket, and raped her. The soldiers 
then proceeded on their journey. 

During the commander's absence his 


subject peasants relaxed a bit. In the 
quiet interval arrangements were made 
for the wedding of Laurencia and Fron- 
doso, the young peasant who had become 
dear to her after he had saved her from 
the commander's lust. But on the very 
day of the wedding the commander te- 
turned and demanded the girl for his 
own purposes. When her father again 
refused, the commander had him beaten, 
and the wedding was broken up by the 
soldiers. Frondoso was imprisoned to 
await hanging; Laurencia was taken to 
the commander’s citadel. 

The next day the town board assem- 
bled in the village hall to discuss what 
might be done to prevent further acts 
of violence and rapine by their wicked 
master. While they debated, Laurencia, 
who had escaped from the citadel, ran 
into the hall, where she roused the men 
and women of the village to open revolt 
against the commander who had treated 
them so brutally and ruthlessly. The 
people, spurred to action by their anger, 
stormed the citadel. Once inside, chey 
killed many of the soldiers and finally 
found the commander. They put him to 
death also and then returned to the vil- 
lage with his head held high upon the 
point of a spear. Their plan was to leave 
the head as a symbol of the tyranny they 
had broken; its site was to be the village 
square itself. Not really rebels, the vil- 
lagers hastened to raise the escutcheon 
of Ferdinand and Isabella in place of the 
commander's. Their plan was to place 
themselves at the mercy of the king and 
queen. 

But one of the commander’s servants 
had escaped and carried news of the up- 
tising to the king and queen. The king, 
anxious to prevent revolt from spreading 
throughout Spain, dispatched soldiers and 
a judge to the village of Fuente Ovejuna 
to investigate the happenings. When 
word came to the village that a judge 
was coming, the villagers met and de- 
cided to stick together, even to hiding 
che actual murderers of the commander 
and his men. It was agreed that the en- 
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tire village had done the deed and that 
they would hang together, if need be. 

The judge caused the soldiers to bring 
in villagers for questioning. When the 
villagers refused to tell who had been 
the leaders of the revolt or who had ac- 
tually killed the commander, the judge 
had them tortured, as was the custom 
of the time. More than three hundred 
of the villagers were tortured, including 
small children, but not one broke their 
vow to claim that the whole town was 
responsible for their deeds. 

At last the judge and the soldiers re- 
turned to the court of Ferdinand and 


Isabella, where the judge reported that 


he had made no decision, for in order 
to punish justly he would have had to 
wipe out the entire village. He also re- 
ported to the king and queen the cruel- 
ties of which the commander had been 
guilty. Villagers he had brought with 
him to court, pleading with the king 
and queen, pointed out that they had not 
rebelled against the crown; they had 
simply been forced to rid themselves of 
a tyrannous lord who threatened their 
very lives and honor. The king, after 
hearing their stories, pardoned the entire 
village of Fuente Ovejuna and made it 
a protectorate of the crown. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Thomas Dekker (1570?-1641?) 
Type of plot: Romantic comedy 

Time of plot: Reign of ee V of England 


Locale: London and the nearby village of Old Ford 


First presented: 1599 
Principal characters: 


Stmon Eyre, a London shoemaker 


Honce, 
Fir, and 
Rare, his employees 


Sm Rocer Otrey, Lord Mayor of London 


Rosx Ortey, his daughter 


Sm Hucu Lacy, the Earl of Lincoln 
Row anp Lacy, his nephew 
Marcery, Simon Eyre’s wife 


Jane, Rafe’s wife 


Critique: 

Thomas Dekker, an Englishman of 
probable Dutch descent, was a true son 
of London, as his plays, and especially 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday, attest. Happy 
in its blending of quasi-history and ordi- 
nary London life, this plot contains young 
lovers, noblemen, solid merchants, arti- 
sans, and even a king. Surely the theme 
and treatment gave the play wide popu- 
larity in Dekker’s own day. This drama, 
with its appeal to patriotic instincts, 
formed part of the Lord Admiral’s Men’s 
answer to the popular history plays being 
written at the moment by Shakespeare, 
who wrote for the Lord Chamberlain’s 


Men. Dekker derived his plot from a prose 
tale, The Gentle Craft, published in 1597 
by Thomas Deloney. 


The Story: 


Rose Otley, daughter of the Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Roger Otley, and 
Rowland Lacey, nephew to Sir Hugh 
Lacy, the Earl of Lincoln, were deeply in 
love. With evident irony, proud Sir Roger 
declared to Sir Hugh that he could not 
presume to have his daughter marry above 
her station. With equal pride, Sir Hugh 
ironically countered that because of Row- 


land’s dissolute ways it would be far better 
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for Rose to marry a substantial young 
London businessman. Rowland, who had 
toured Europe, where he had learned the 
shoemaker’s trade in Germany, was given 
a command in the army of King Henry 
the Fifth, who was preparing to invade 
France. Sir Hugh wanted Rowland off 
to France as soon as possible, so that the 
youth might forget Rose Otley. 

But Rowland had other ideas. Claim- 
ing pressing business in London, he 
turned his command over to his cousin, 
Askew, after promising that he would 
join his unit in Normandy, if not in 
Dover. 

When the troops assembled to leave 
London, Simon Eyre, a_ shoemaker, 
pleaded to no avail with Rowland to allow 
Rafe Damport, his drafted journeyman, 
to stay home with his new bride, Jane. 
Rafe, resigned to going to the wars, gave 
Jane as a farewell gift a pair of shoes that 
he had made for her. 

Meanwhile Rose, confined to her 
father’s house at Old Ford, a London 
suburb, sent her maid Sybil into the city 
to seek information about Rowland. Row- 
land, determined to win Rose, disguised 
himself as a German shoemaker. Singing 
a German drinking song, he sought work 
at Simon Eyre’s shop. When Simon re- 
fused to consider hiring Rowland, Simon’s 
workmen, charmed by Rowland’s broken 
speech, threatened to leave. Rowland, as 
Hans Meulter, was taken on. 

While hunting near Old Ford, Ham- 
mon and Warner, two London citizens, 
pursued a deer into the Lord Mayor's 
estate. There they encountered Rose and 
her maid. Hammon fell in love with Rose 
and Warner lost his heart to Sybil. Sir 
Roger, welcoming the young hunters, 
decided that Hammon was just the man 
to marry Rose. 

Rowland, through his friendship with 
a German sea captain, speculated in a 
valuable unclaimed ship’s cargo, to the 
enormous profit of Simon, his employer. 
As a result of this venture Simon was 
made an alderman, and the genial shoe- 


maker seemed destined for even greater 
city honors. 

Sit Hugh, meanwhile, had learned 
from a servant that Rowland was not in 
France. Ashamed of his nephew, Sir 
Hugh sent the servant into the city to 
discover Rowland’s whereabouts. 

When Hammon confessed his love, 
Rose at first dismissed him coyly; finally 
she declared that she intended to remain 
single. Even though Sir Roger threatened 
to force Rose into the match, the offended 
and impatient Hammon returned to the 
city. In London, Sir Hugh’s servant could 
learn nothing of Rowland’s whereabouts, 
even though he inquired at the shop of 
Simon Eyre. 

Simon, grown affluent and popular, 
continued to advance upward in political 
rank. To the amusement of Simon’s jour- 
neymen, Firk and Hodge, his wife Mar- 
gery assumed pretentious manners. Rafe, 
having been wounded in France, returned 
to London. Seeking his wife, he wept to 
learn that Jane had left the Eyre house- 
hold, where she had been a maid to 
Margery Eyre, and had not been seen 
since. The Eyres—Simon was now High 
Sheriff—visited Sir Roger at Old Ford, 
where Simon’s employees, Rowland 
among them, performed a morris dance. 
Rose recognized Rowland in spite of his 
disguise and drank a toast to him. 

Jane, also grown quite independent 
because of her ability as a seamstress, was 
courted by Hammon. In his desperate 
attempt to seduce her, he showed her, to 
her disbelief, Rafe’s name on a casualty 
list from France. Sorrowfully, she prom- 
ised Hammon that if she ever remarried 
she would accept his proposal. 

Rose, knowing of Rowland’s presence 
in the city, returned to her father’s town 
house and arranged to have Rowland 
see her on the pretext of fitting a pair of 
shoes. At the shoe shop, a servant brought 
in a shoe and ordered that a pair of sim- 
ilar size be made in time for a wedding 
which was to occur the next day. Rafe 
recognized the shoe as Jane’s; he learned 
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from the servant where the ceremony was 
to take place. 

Roland, as a shoemaker, went to see 
Rose and talked to her under the eyes of 
Sit Hugh, who was ee for his 
nephew, and Sir Roger, who declared to 
Sir Hugh that he had not seen the young 
man. When Sybil revealed that Rose 
meant to marry the German cobbler, Sir 
Hugh gloated, thinking that Rowland 
would never be able to marry this middle- 
class girl. Sir Roger, who secretly had 
hoped that Rose would marry Sir Hugh’s 
nephew, was furious. At the same time 
Firk delivered a pair of shoes for Rose and 
misled the two men into believing that Rose 
and the German cobbler would marry the 
next day at the church where Hammon 
and Jane planned to be married. Sir Hugh, 
to his alarm, suddenly realized that the 
cobbler must be his nephew Rowland. 

Simon, now Lord Mayor but still his 
lusty, simple self, declared his gratitude 
because Rowland had helped him to af- 
fluence and promised that he would help 
the young people to become husband and 
wife. The next day Dame Eyre accom- 
panied the young couple to the Savoy, 
while Rafe and his fellow shoemakers, 


armed with cudgels, encountered Ham- 
mon and Jane in front of St. Faith’s. Ham- 
mon resented the intrusion of the base 
craftsmen; Jane was filled with misgiving 
at the sight of Rafe, whom she had be- 
lieved dead. Hammon patronizingly of- 
fered Rafe twenty pounds to relinquish 
his claims to Jane. Rafe, insulted, would 
have thrashed Hammon, but he was pre- 
vented from doing so by his lameness. Ex- 
pecting to apprehend Rose and Rowland, 
Sir Hugh and Sir Roger had waited, too, 
in front of St. Faith’s. Word reached them 
there that Rose and Rowland had been 
married at the Savoy. 

Lord Mayor Simon Eyre gave a break- 
fast for all London apprentices; he himself 
was served by men of his own craft. The 
king pardoned Rowland and blessed him 
and Rose. When Sir Hugh and Sir Roger 
protested the match, the king explained 
that love was not a respecter of blood. To 
crown the festivities of Simon’s Lord 
Mayorship, the king granted the shoe- 
makers the privilege of holding two 
market days a week in the newly-built 
ee ee and accepted Simon’s 
invitation to him to be the guest of honor 
at a banquet. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1930) 
Type of plot: Mystery romance 

Time of plot: 1888 

Locale: London 


First published: 1889 


Principal characters: 


Suertock Hormgs, crime investigator 
Dr. Joun Watson, his friend 


Mary Morsray, a client 


THappEus SHOLTO, an art collector 
JonaTHAN SMALL, an escaped convict 


Critique: 

The stories of Sherlock Holmes need 
no introduction to lovers of mystery and 
suspense. In The Sign of Four the mas- 
ter detective chases an elusive treasure 
and runs into murder. Undaunted by 
completely baffling clues, spurred on by 


his friend Dr. Watson, Sherlock unwinds 
the mystery but modestly gives the credit 
to the less astute. One of the earliest of 
his detective story yarns, this brief novel 
will provide an excellent evening’s en- 
tertainment. 
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The Story: 


Miss Mary Morstan went to Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson with something 
of a mystery. Her father, formerly an of- 
ficer in an Indian regiment, had sent her 
word from London that she was to meet 
him at a certain hotel. But when she kept 
the appointment, her father failed to ap- 
pear, and he had not been heard from 
in the ten years elapsed since that time. 
His only known friend in England had 
been Major Sholto, a brother officer, but 
that gentleman had disclaimed any 
knowledge of Morstan’s presence in Lon- 
don. For the past six years Mary Morstan 
had received one large and valuable 
pearl on a certain date each year. That 
morning she had received a note asking 
her to meet the writer at a certain spot 
near a theater. She was to bring two 
friends if she liked, but not the police. 
Apprehensive and puzzled, she turned to 
Sherlock Holmes for help. 

Sherlock and Dr. Watson eagerly ac- 
cepted the assignment, Sherlock from a 
need for excitement and Dr. Watson 
from a newly kindled love for the young 
girl. When the three people kept the ap- 
pointment at the theater, they were met 
by a coachman who drove them some 
distance and then deposited them in 
front of a house in a long row of new, 
dreary houses of the same design. Inside 
they were met by Dr. Thaddeus Sholto, 
the son of Major Sholto, who told them 
a strange and frightening story which 
their father had told him and his twin 
prother shortly before the major died. 

In India, Morstan and Major Sholto 
had come upon a large fortune which 
Sholto had brought back to England. 
When Morstan arrived in London, where 
he had planned to meet his daughter, he 
had called on Major Sholto. In a dis- 
agreement over the division of the treas- 
ure Morstan, stricken by a heart attack, 
fell and struck his head a mortal blow. 
Fearing that he would be accused of 
murder, Major Sholto had with the help 
of a servant disposed of the body. On his 
deathbed Major Sholto had wanted to 


make restitution to Morstan’s daughter 
and had called his twin sons to his side 
to tell them where the treasure was hid- 
den. But as he was about to reveal the 
hiding place, he saw a horrible face star- 
ing in the window, and he died before 
he could disclose his secret. 

On the following moming his sons 
found the room ransacked and on the 
dead man’s chest a piece of paper bearing 
the words “The Sign of Four.” The two 
brothers differed over their responsibility 
to Mary Morstan, Thaddeus wanting to 
help her and his twin wanting to keep 
everything for themselves should the 
treasure be found. It was Thaddeus who 
had sent her the pearl each year, their 
father having taken the pearls out of the 
treasure chest before he Ned. 

The day before his meeting with 
Mary, Sherlock Holmes, and Dr. Wat- 
son, Thaddeus had learned that his 
brother had found the treasure chest in 
a sealed-off portion of the attic in their 
father’s house. Thaddeus declared his in- 
tention to take Mary and the two men 
to his brother and force him to give the 
girl her share of the wealth. When they 
arrived at the brother’s house, however, 
they found him murdered and the treas- 
ure gone. It was a baffling case, for the 
door to his room was locked from the 
inside and the wall to the window im- 
possible to scale. But Sherlock found cer- 
tain clues which led him to believe there 
had been two accomplices, one of whom 
had pulled the other up through a trap- 
door in the roof. He also ascertained that 
one of the men had a wooden leg and 
the other exceedingly small feet. 

During the ten years since Morstan’s 
death there had been found various notes 
with the names of four men on them, the 
only English name being that of Jon- 
athan Small. Many of the notes were 
signed “The Sign of Four,” the words 
which had been written on the paper 
left on the late Major Sholto’s body. 
Using this clue and the evidence found 
in the murder room, Sherlock went to 
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work. Believing that Jonathan Small was 
the key to the mystery, he tracked Small 
to a steam —_* and after a harrowing 
chase on the river caught up with him. 
Before he could overtake Small, how- 
ever, he had to kill the little man with 
the small feet. About to be taken, Small 
emptied the treasure into the river. After 
his capture, he told a story which un- 
raveled the mystery. 

When he was a young man, Jonathan 
Small had fled from home because of 
trouble over a girl. Joining the army, he 
went to India. Soon after his arrival there 
he lost a leg to a crocodile. His accident 
necessitating a wooden leg, he was in- 
valided out of the army. For a time he 
worked on a plantation. When the na- 
tives staged an uprising, he accidentally 
came upon a treasure chest filled with 
precious jewels. Three natives, his part- 
ners in the discovery, swore loyalty to 
each other and called themselves The 
Four. After the uprising the four men 
were imprisoned. In order to escape they 
had entrusted their secret to Morstan and 
Major Sholto, and Sholto had taken 
charge of the treasure until the others 
could reach safety. But Major Sholto 


had tricked his confederates, his treach- 
ery resulting in Morstan’s and his own 
conscience-stricken deaths. Sherlock had 
been right in assuming that Small had 
left the paper with “The Sign of Four.” 
Small had escaped from prison and made 
his way back to England with a native 
companion, the man with the small feet. 
After Major Sholto’s death he had waited 
until the son found the treasure. Small 
had not intended violence, but his com- 
panion had murdered young Sholto with 
a poison splinter before Small could enter 
the locked room by means of a rope sus- 
pended through the trapdoor. 

The rest of the story was known by 
Sherlock Holmes. Small, attempting to 
escape the country with the treasure, had 
dumped it into the river rather than part 
with it. To Dr. Watson the loss was a 
happy circumstance, for he could now 
tell Mary Morstan of his love for her. 
This he would not do while he thought 
her an heiress. Mary accepted his pro- 
posal and the happy pair received the 
good wishes of Sherlock Holmes. As for 
him, he preferred the stimulation of mys- 
tery to the stimulation of love. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS THE VAGABOND 


Type of work: Novel 


Auther: H. J. C. von Grimmelshausen (c. 1625-1676) 


Type of plot: Picaresque romance 


Time of plot: The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) 


Locale: Germany 


First published: 1669 


Principal characters: 


Simpzicrus Srmpricisstmus, a vagabond 
A Peasant, his foster father 


A Hern, his real father 
A Pastor 


Uric Herzsruper, Simplicissimus’ friend 


OLIvEr, a rogue 


Critique: 

It was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that Grimmelshausen 
became known as the author of Sim- 


plicissimus, for this book, like so many 
of his works, was published under a pen 
name. This is a particularly strange fact 


SIMPLICISSIMUS THE VAGABOND by H., J. C. von Gri ishausen, T lated b: Z 
Goodrick. By permission of the publishers, EP. Dutton & Co., ier All gute Weverved. eee 
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in German literary history, when one 
considers that the novel is the master- 
piece of the only really great German 
writer of the seventeenth century. In- 
deed, the writings of Grimmelshausen 
have been declared to be the one oasis in 
the literary desert during that period. In 
this novel none of the great historical 
figures of the Thirty Years’ War appears; 
only James Ramsay, the Scot who bril- 
liantly defended Hanau, is a real-life fig- 
ure of note. The fact that he is made to 
be the uncle of Simplicissimus, the broth- 
er of the hero’s mother, is completely fic- 
tional. Grimmelshausen’s is the only con- 
temporary German treatment of the 
Thirty Years’ War in fiction. 


The Story: 


Simplicissimus was a simple child who 
grew up to the age of ten with his par- 
ents on a farm near the Spessart forest. 
Because they lived at some distance from 
any town, and had no near neighbors, 
Simplicissimus was reared in almost com- 
plete innocence, his only knowledge con- 
cerned with the care of stock and the 
playing of bagpipes. But in his tenth year 
the Thirty Years’ War swept over his 
homeland and a troop of soldiers descend- 
ed upon his father’s bee While foraging 
parties were plundering the farm, Sim- 
plicissimus escaped into the forest. 

There he was rescued by a hermit who 
taught the boy how to take care of him- 
self and tried to make a hermit out of 
him. Two years later the hermit died, 
leaving the boy to look out for himself. 
He fell into the hands of some soldiers 
and was taken to Hanau as a prisoner. 
There the governor questioned Simplicis- 
simus and learned that the boy did not 
know who he was or anything about his 
past, except that he had been the son 
of a peasant and had spent some time 
with a hermit. Fortunately for him, a 
pastor saw him and recognized him as 
the hermit’s young companion. The pas- 
tor told the governor that the hermit had 
been a nobleman who had sickened of 
war and so had turned to a holy life. 


The governor, taking a liking to Sim- 
plicissimus, made him a page. As a page, 
Simplicissimus was at a disadvantage, for 
he knew little of the world and his inno- 
cence and ignorance kept getting him in- 
to trouble. At last the governor decided to 
make a jester of Simplicissimus. A plot 
was laid to make him lose his wits, but 
the pastor, who discovered the arrange- 
ments, warned the boy beforehand. Sim- 
plicissimus, falling in with the scheme, 
pretended to have lost his wits; he knew 
that his life would be easier and safer 
as a fool than as a blundering page. 

After many adventures as the gover- 
nor’s fool, Simplicissimus was captured by 
a Croat raiding party. He served several 
masters while a prisoner of the Croats, 
finally making his escape by dressing as 
a girl, only to find refuge as a lady’s maid. 
His disguise did not last long, and soon 
Simplicissimus was found out and made 
a horseboy. While with the Croats he 
wetiiedided a young German named Ul- 
rich Herzbruder and gave Herzbruder a 
sum of money large enough for the young 
man to escape punishment for a theft of 
which he had been unjustly accused. 

Because he was rapidly learning how 
to get on in the world, Simplicissimus 
soon rose from the post of horseboy to 
that of musketeer. He served for several 
months as a guard at a nunnery, where 
a huntsman taught him many tricks of 
the woods. Upon his return to his unit, 
Simplicissimus soon became a great lead- 
er and forager, for the combination of his 
training as a huntsman, his own courage, 
the woodcraft he had learned from the 
hermit, and a natural quickness of wit 
served him in good stead. As a forager 
he used many tricks that made him 
known far and wide as the Hunter of 
Soest, a soldier to be feared. Although he 
was only a corporal, Simplicissimus had 
plenty of money, for he took a great deal 
of plunder from the rich. Never did he 
misuse the poor. 

Soon he learned that someone else had 
borrowed his title and distinctive green 
garb and was committing great crimes in 
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his name. After several weeks of search- 
ing Simplicissimus ran down his imper- 
sonator and forced the fellow to stop, 
although he allowed the man to live. So 
famous did Simplicissimus become as the 
Hunter of Soest that he had dreams of 
becoming an officer and even of being 
made a nobleman. To that end he hid 
away a great deal of the treasure which 
fell to him through his foraging activi- 
ties; his plans came to naught, however, 
when he was captured by the Swedes. 
When the commandant of the Swedes 
learned that Simplicissimus was the 
Hunter of Soest, he offered the young 
man a chance to become an officer. Sim- 
licissimus refused to do so immediately, 
be he gave his parole so that the com- 
mandant allowed him the freedom of 
the city. Simplicissimus’ servant escaped 
through the lines with a large part of 
the hero’s treasure, and Simplicissimus 
turned to six months of study and mak- 
ing friends. His easy manners and bold 
bearing soon made him a favorite with 
the women. The commandant used Sim- 
plicissimus’ weakness to have him mar- 
ried to a colonel’s beautiful daughter, in 
hopes that the marriage would make Sim- 
plicissimus pledge his allegiance to the 
Swedes. The ruse worked, and the young 
man went to Cologne to arrange for the 
safekeeping of his treasure. While in that 
city he was fooled into making a trip to 
Paris. In Paris he had many adventires 
of love, by which he got a large amount 
of money and a case of smallpox. He was 
robbed of his money, however, and made 
his way toward Germany by masquerad- 
ing as a quack doctor. The career as a 
quack was cut short when he was once 
more forced into the army as a soldier. 
On a marauding trip, Simplicissimus 
met a robber and discovered that the rob- 
ber was Oliver, an erstwhile friend who 
had misused Simplicissimus’ friend, Ul- 
rich Herzbruder. Within a few days 
Oliver was killed by a group of soldiers. 


Simplicissimus escaped with a large 
amount of gold sewed into two shirts 
which he wore under his coat. He was 
later captured and again forced into sol- 
diering. Fortunately, Ulrich Herzbruder 
recognized him and had him released. 
The two then set out on a pilgrimage as 
palmers and traveled for many months 
through southern Europe. Upon their re- 
turn Ulrich Herzbruder arranged to have 
Simplicissimus be made a captain. The 
end of the Thirty Years’ War came 
quickly, however, with the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and Simplicissimus was 
again at loose ends. 

While visiting at a Swiss spa he met 
an old peasant who turned out to be his 
father. To Simplicissimus’ surprise, how- 
ever, the old man related that Simplicis- 
simus was only a foster child and that 
the nobleman who had turned hermit, 
and who had befriended the boy, had 
been Simplicissimus’ father. His moth- 
er, it turned out, was a Scot, the sister of 
James Ramsay, a famous officer in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Simplicissimus’ real 
name was Melchior Sternfels von Fuchs- 
heim. 

Shortly afterward Simplicissimus was 
married again. This marriage lasted only 
a year, his wife dying of a fever. After 
her death Simplicissimus had a strange 
adventure at the middle of the earth, 
which he reached with the help of the 
water so who dwelt in the Mummel- 
see, a lake in Germany. After that ad- 
venture Simplicissimus went with a 
friend to Russia, where he expected to 
get employment with the tsar. Following 
some adventures in Russia, Simplicissi- 
mus was captured by Tartars and finally 
returned to Germany after having trav- 
eled across Asia and through China and 
Japan. Upon his return, Simplicissimus 
read a great deal and finally became a 
hermit, as his father had done before 
him. 
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SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plot: Chivalric romance 
Time of plot: Sixth century 
Locale: England 


First transcribed: Fourteenth-century manuscript 


Principal characters; 


Sm Gawar, a knight of the Round Table 
Sm Berniak pe Hautpesert, the Green Knight 


Critique: 

The manuscript of this Middle English 
poem dates from the end of the fourteenth 
century, but the actual composition may 
have been earlier. Certainly the exploits 
of Gawain had been celebrated in many 
earlier romances and folk tales. The style 
seems all the more remarkable because at 
the time of its composition English speech 
had not yet developed into the language 
we know today. Various stages of emotion 
are successfully portrayed, and there is a 
careful detailing of nature. Although 
there have been numerous translations, 
none matches the flavor of the original 


Middle English version. 


The Story: 

On Christmas Eve many knights and 
fair ladies gathered in King Arthur's ban- 
quet hall, there to feast and enjoy the 
holiday festivities. Suddenly a stranger en- 
tered the room. He was a giant of a man, 
clad all in green armor, and with a green 
face, hair, and beard. He advanced, gave 
his greetings, and then loudly issued his 
challenge. Was there a knight in the group 
who would dare to trade blows with the 
mighty Green Knight? He who accepted 
was to strike one blow with a battle-ax 
on this occasion. Then on New Year's 
morning, a year hence, the Green Knight 
was to repay the blow, at his own castle 
in a distant land. Arrogantly, the Green 
Knight waited for an answer. From King 
Arthur’s ranks answered the voice of Sir 
Gawain, the youngest and least battle- 
scarred of the knights. Sir Gawain ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

King Arthur and the other knights 


watched approvingly as Sir Gawain ad- 
vanced, ax in hand, to confront the Green 
Knight. The stranger knelt down, bared 
his neck, and waited for the blow. Sir 
Gawain struck, sure and true, and the 
head of the Green Knight was severed 
from his body. While all gaped in amaze- 
ment, he ithe up his head in his hands, 
leaped upon his charger, and rode toward 
the gate. As he rode, the lips of the head 
shouted defiance at Sir Gawain, remind- 
ing him of their forthcoming tryst at the 
Green Chapel on the coming New Year. 

The months passed quickly. Noble 
deeds were legion at the Round Table, 
and an atmosphere of gaiety pervaded 
King Arthur’s castle. Then, when autumn 
came, Sir Gawain departed on his prom- 
ised quest, and with much concern the 
other knights saw him set forth. Sir 
Gawain, riding his horse Gringalet, went 
northward, and at last arrived in Wirral, 
a region wild and uncivilized. On his way 
he was often in danger of death, for he 
faced fire-puffing dragons, fierce animals, 
and savage wild men in his search for the 
Knight of the Green Chapel. At last, on 
Christmas Eve, Sir Gawain saw a great 
castle in the middle of the wilderness. He 
entered it and was made welcome. 

His host offered Sir Gawain the entire 
facilities of the castle. In a beautifully 
furnished chamber which he occupied, Sir 
Gawain was served the finest dishes and 
the best wines. The lady of the castle, a 
lady more beautiful even than Queen 
Guinevere, sat with him as he ate. The 
next day was Christmas, and the lord of 
the castle led in the feasting. Expressing 
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the wish that Sir Gawain would remain 
at the castle for a long time, the host 
assured the knight that the Green Chapel 
was only a short distance away, so that it 
would not be necessary for him to leave 
until New Year’s Day. The lord of the 
castle also asked Sir Gawain to keep a 
covenant with him. During his stay Sir 
Gawain was to receive all the game that 
his host caught during the day’s hunt. In 
return, Sir Gawain was to exchange any 
gifts he received at the castle while the 
host was away. 

On the first morning that the host 
hunted, Sir Gawain was awakened by the 
lady of the castle. She entered his 
chamber, seated herself on his couch, and 
spoke words of love to him. But Sir 
Gawain resisted temptation and took 
nothing from the lady. That evening, 
when the host presented his bounty from 
the hunt, Sir Gawain answered truthfully 
that he had received nothing that day. 
The second morning the same thing hap- 
pened. Sir Gawain remained chaste in 
spite of the lady’s conduct. On the third 
morning, however, the day before Sir 
Gawain was to depart, she gave him an 
embroidered silk girdle which she said 
would keep him safe from any mortal 
blow. Then she kissed him three times 
and departed. That evening Sir Gawain 
kissed his host three times, but he did not 
mention the silken girdle he had received. 

On New Year's morn Sir Gawain set 
forth from the castle and rode to the Green 
Chapel. He found it without difficulty; 
as he approached he heard the Green 
Knight sharpening his ax. When Sir 
Gawain announced that he was ready for 
the blow and bared his head, the Green 
Knight raised his ax high in the air in 
preparation for the stroke of death. But 
Sir Gawain jumped aside as the ax de- 
scended. The second time the Green 


Knight merely struck at Sir Gawain, not 
touching him at all. With the third blow 
he wounded Sir Gawain in the neck, 
drawing a great deal of blood. Then Sir 
Gawain shouted defiance and said that he 
had fulfilled the covenant. The Green 
Knight laughed loudly at that and began 
to praise Sir Gawain’s courage. 

To Sir Gawain’s surprise, he revealed 
himself as the host of the castle and ex- 
plained the blows. On the first two blows 
Sir Gawain escaped injury, because for 
two days he had faithfully kept the 
covenant. The third drew blood, however, 
because Sir Gawain had failed to reveal 
the gift of the girdle, the property of the 
host, Sir Bernlak de Hautdesert. ‘To- 
gether with Morgain le Fay, King 
Arthur’s half-sister, the Green Knight had 
planned this whole affair to test the 
strength and valor of King Arthur's 
knights. They had devised the disguise of 
the Green Knight and persuaded Lady de 
Hautdesert to try tempting Sir Gawain. 
Sir Gawain had withstood the test of 
temptation well, his only fault the keeping 
of the girdle. The host forgave him for 
his act, however, because it was the love 
of life itself that had motivated Sir 
Gawain. 

The two knights returned to the castle, 
and a few days later Sir Gawain journeyed 
back to King Arthur’s court. As he rode he 
gazed with shame at the girdle which he 
had procured from the host. It was to 
remain with Sir Gawain as a reminder of 
the moment when he yielded and suc- 
cumbed to the weakness of the flesh. 

At King Arthur's castle all the knights 
and ladies listened to the tale of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, and then, 
to show their love for the young knight, 
they all donned silk girdles. This symbol 
became a traditional part of the costume 
of the Knights of the Round Table. 


THE SLEEPWALKERS 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Hermann Broch (1886-1951) 


Type of plot: Philosophical and social chronicle 


Time of plot: 1888-1918 
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Locale: Germany 
First published: 1930-1932 


Principal characters: 


Joacum von PasENow, a young lieutenant 
Herr von Pasenow, his father 


Berrranp, his friend 
Escu, a bookkeeper 
Frau HeEnTyEN, his wife 


Hucuenau, a businessman 


Critique: 

The Sleepwalkers consists of three 
short novels, The Romantic, The An- 
archist, and The Realist, held together 
loosely by the reappearance of some of 
the characters. In structure the work is 
hardly a novel, for the form is incidental. 
Rather, the narrative is a convenient 
means to express the author’s philosophy. 
Broch feels that the romantic, the an- 
archic, and the realistic approaches to life 
are weak. In a disintegrating society all 
have serious limitations. Outwardly at 
least the realistic businessman has the 
least difficulty; but he is little better than 
a brute. Similarly, the tomantic is weakly 
ineffectual and the anarchist is unstable, 
unable to maintain a consistent point of 
view. The Sleepwalkers, difficult as it is, 
is an important and a rewarding work. 


The Story: 

In 1888, Joachim von Pasenow was a 
lieutenant in the German Army. Having 
worn a uniform so long, he looked on it 
as his natural dress. A uniform hid a 
man’s nakedness; unlike civilian clothes 
it made a man amount to something. His 
friend Bertrand had left the army and 
now wore mufti all the time; it seemed 
indecent. Joachim felt a little insecure 
about his honor, too. His brother Hel- 
muth had been killed in a duel, and his 
father made much of Helmuth’s unsul- 
lied honor. 

Herr von Pasenow came to Berlin to 
visit Joachim. He was a funny little man, 
rotund and intent, and his son was a bit 
ashamed of him. At a casino they met 


Ruzena, a Bohemian girl. Von Pasenow 
stroked her familiarly and gave her mon- 
ey. She accepted the attentions easily, 
but when the old man joked about mar- 
riage she went into the lavatory to cry. 
Later, perhaps as a kind of penance, 
Joachim took Ruzena as his mistress. 

Bertrand also took a friendly interest 
in Ruzena and helped her get on the 
stage. Ruzena, happy with Joachim, be- 
gan to distrust Bertrand. He let slip the 
suggestion that she should leave the 
chorus and go into a notion shop. Joa- 
chim had to leave Ruzena at times to 
visit his family, and these absences 
strengthened her suspicions. Joachim’s 
father was anxious that he should resign 
from the army and look after the family 
estate. He was anxious too for him to 
marry Elisabeth. 

When Bertrand met Elisabeth, he 
spoke to her eloquently of a love based 
on renunciation; the innocent girl was 
upset. Ruzena, convinced that Bertrand 
was the evil genius separating her from 
her lover, shot him in the arm. She then 
left Joachim and went back to work in 
a café. Joachim, believing also that Ber- 
trand was a bad influence, settled money 
on Ruzena and proposed to Elisabeth. 
His deed was a break with his past, for 
he did not ask Bertrand’s advice about 
the marriage. 

Before accepting Joachim, Elisabeth 
visited Bertrand in the hospital. He de- 
clared his love for her but thought her 
marriage with Joachim was inevitable. 
For a time after their marriage Joachim 
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thought of Elisabeth as an unapproach- 
able madonna. They did not have their 
first child until a year and a half had 
assed. 

In 1903, when Esch was dismissed 
from his post as a bookkeeper at a ship- 
ping concern in Cologne, Martin, a crip- 
pled socialist, somehow learned of his 
dismissal and told him of a better job 
in Mannheim. They discussed the mat- 
ter in Frau Hentjen’s restaurant. Esch 
knew he would have to have a reference. 
He finally got a good one by threatening 
to expose the crooked manager under 
whom he had worked. 

In Mannheim he was employed by a 
large firm owned by Bertrand. He made 
friends with Korn, a customs inspector, 
and with Lohberg, a pallid tobacconist. 
In a short while he went to room with 
Korn and his sister Erna. Erna was un- 
attractive but wanted desperately to get 
married, and Korn hoped to acquire a 
brother-in-law in Esch. Esch at last an- 
swered her provocations by going into 
her bedroom, but Erna reserved her fa- 
vors until they should be married. 

By helping Gernerth, a theatrical man- 
ager, with his shipping, Esch received 
passes to a show and took Korn and Erna 
with him to the performance. The star 
attraction was Teltscher, a Hungarian 
knife thrower, and Ilona, his flashy 
blonde target. Becoming acquainted with 
Korn and Esch, the actors visited them 
at Korn’s house. For a while Esch hoped 
to win Ilona but she showed a preference 
for Korn; at last she slept with him 
openly. 

Martin, arriving in Mannheim dur- 
ing a strike, was arrested at a workers’ 
meeting. Esch was convinced that Ber- 
trand had hired baiters to trap Martin 
and that Bertrand should have been im- 
prisoned instead. Feeling restless, he ac- 
cepted Teltscher’s offer to go in with him 
“n the theatrical business. They planned 
#0 operate in Cologne. Esch felt a queer 
responsibility to get Teltscher away from 
Ilona, because the knife-throwing act en- 
dangered Tlona’s safety. 


Back in Cologne, Esch spent much 
time with Frau Hentjen and in time 
overcame her scruples against taking him 
as her lover. She did not like his new 
job, for Esch was hiring lady wrestlers. 
Esch wrote an article protesting against 
Martin’s false imprisonment, but the so- 
cialist newspaper refused to print it. Dur- 
ing his wandering through the town he 
stumbled on evidence that Bertrand was 
a sodomite, but again the paper refused 
to print his story. 

Driven by a vague compulsion, Esch 
went to see Bertrand. On the way he 
stopped off to see the Korns and found 
Erna engaged to marry Lohberg. Erna 
had changed; she willingly allowed Esch 
to sleep with her. Bertrand received Esch 
kindly but was evasive on the subject of 
the strike. Bertrand died soon after Esch 
returned to Cologne. 

For a while Esch planned vaguely to 
go to America. After Frau Hentjen mort- 
gaged her restaurant to provide theatrical 
capital, she and Esch were married. 
Eventually they lost their money and 
Esch took a good job in Luxemburg. 

Huguenau, a businessman practical in 
outlook, deserted from the army. By 
keeping an open countenance and refus- 
ing to skulk, he made his way through 
Belgium to the Ardennes and thence 
back into the Moselle district. Since he 
was an Alsatian knowing both French 
and German, either side of the Rhine was 
home to him. In Kur-Trier he spent 
enough of his carefully hoarded money to 
set himself up as a hotel keeper. 

All about him others were questioning 
their beliefs during the last months of 
the war. Hanna, the lawyer's faithful 
wife, grew more and more virginal dur- 
ing her husband’s absence. In Berlin, 
Marie the Salvation Army girl half-ac- 
knowledged a passion for a Talmudic 
Jew. The wounded in the hospitals had 
little spirit to live. But Huguenau had 
no questions, no frustrations; he was in- 
tent only on business deals. 

He bluffed the military commandant, 
Major Joachim von Pasenow, into giving 
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him support, and on the strength of that 
backing persuaded the local dignitaries 
to put up capital enough for him to buy 
control of a newspaper owned by Esch. 
He made the deal easier by circulating 
rumors that Esch was subversive. Before 
long Huguenau was editing the paper 
and eating Frau Esch’s good meals with- 
out payment. 

Having embraced the Protestant faith, 
Joachim finally became convinced that 
Esch was a malcontent and Huguenau 
a suspicious character. In November, 
1918, the workers revolted and took over 


the town. Joachim was hurt and carried 
to the basement of Esch’s printing house. 
Seeing the incident, Huguenau took ad- 
vantage of the confusion and raped Frau 
Esch. Then he followed Esch, who was 
returning to guard duty. He caught up 
with him and slipped a bayonet into his 
back. 

After the war, Huguenau by letter 
tricked Frau Esch into returning the bor- 
rowed capital he had invested in the pa- 
per. While he continued to amass more 
money, he prudently married a German 


gitl with a good dowry. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) 
Type of plot: Domestic romance 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth cen 


Locale: An unnamed county, “Barsetshire,” London 


First published: 1864 


Principal characters: 


CuristorHER Date, Squire of Allington 
Mrs, Datz, his widowed sister-in-law 


Lian (Lity), her daughter 


IsaBex (BELL), another daughter 
Bernarp Date, the squire’s nephew and heir 
Avotpxus Cross1z, Lily’s suitor 


Joun Eames, another suitor 


Lapy ALEXANDRINA DE Courcy, a young woman of fashion 
Dr. Crorts, in love with Bell 
Lorp vz Guest, Eames’ benefactor 


Critique: 

The Small House at Allington, fifth of 
the Barchester chronicles, was Trollope’s 
own favorite of the series, although in the 
candor of his later years he admitted that 
Lily Dale was “somewhat of a French 
prig.” In this novel the worldly-wise, con- 
niving de Courcys are set in contrast to 
the honest, sturdy Dales of Allington, 
thereby adding another panel to the 
portrait of a complete Victorian socie 
that the modern reader finds in Trollope’s 
imaginary Barsetshire. Her creator's opin- 
ion of Lily Dale is perhaps too severe. She 
is the Victorian heroine, winning but also 
pathetic, and a perfect model of the type 
who has her counterpart in almost every 
novel of the period. Critics have tead a 


great deal of Trollope’s own story as a 
young man into the character of John 
Eames. 


The Story: 


There were two houses at Allington. 
The Great House was the residence of 
Squire Christopher Dale, a plain, seem- 
ingly dour man whose ancestors had been 
squires at Allington for generations. In 
the Small House nearby lived his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Dale, and her two daughters, 
Bell and Lily. Mrs. Dale was the widow of 
the squire’s youngest brother, who, dying 
young, had left his family in modest cir- 
cumstances. When the squire had offered 
his brother’s widow the Small House rent 
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free, she immediately accepted his offer, 
not for her own sake but for that of her 
daughters. 

The Dales were not the chief family of 
the neighborhood. Near the town of 
Guestwick stood Guestwick Manor, home 
of Lord de Guest and his sister, Lady 
Julia. Although not intimate, the families 
had a tie by marriage. Years before an- 
other brother of the squire’s, Colonel 
Orlando Dale, had eloped with the earl’s 
sister, Lady Fanny. Not having made a 
career for himself, the colonel lived with 
his lady in semi-retirement at Torquay. 
Bernard Dale, their only son and a cap- 
tain in the Engineers, was the unmarried 
squire’s heir. 

Mrs. Dale was a woman whose pride 
was as great as her means were small, and 
her brother-in-law’s gruff manners had 
done little to establish cordial relations be- 
tween them during her ten years in the 
Small House. The uncle had been kind 
to his nieces in his rather ungracious man- 
ner, however, so that they enjoyed the 
social advantages if not the income of 
wealth. Bell was her uncle’s favorite. It 
was his secret wish that she, as Bernard’s 
wife, would someday be mistress of the 
Great House. At one time Mrs. Dale had 
believed that Dr. Crofts, the Guestwick 
physician, would declare himself; but he 
had not spoken, and now there seemed 
little likelihood of a match in that quarter. 

One summer Bernard Dale arrive4 to 
visit his uncle, bringing with him a Lon- 
don friend, Adolphus Crosbie, a senior 
clerk in the General Committee Office at 
Whitehall. At first Crosbie, a handsome, 
agreeable fellow, made the deeper impres- 
sion on Bell, and Lily liked to tease her 
sister by calling him a swell because he was 
received in the drawing-rooms of countess- 
es and cabinet ministers. Crosbie himself 
was attracted to Lily. When the squire, 
more gracious than usual to his nephew’s 
friend, invited him to return in September 
for the shooting, Crosbie gladly accepted 
the invitation. 

Lily had still another suitor in young 
John Eames, of Guestwick, a clerk in the 


Income Tax office in London. Although 
he had been hopelessly in love with Lily 
since boyhood, his meager income of a 
hundred pounds a year gave him no im- 
mediate prospect of marriage. Eames was 
awkward, callow, susceptible. While pro- 
fessing adoration for Lily, he had against 
his better judgment become entangled 
with Amelia Roper, the designing daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Lupex, his London landlady. 

Crosbie returned to Allington in Sep 
tember, and before long neighborhood 
gossip was confirmed—a marriage had 
been arranged between Lily Dale and 
Adolphus Crosbie. This was the news that 
greeted Eames when he arrived in Guest- 
wick to visit his mother in October. He 
was made even more wretched by the half- 
languishing, half-threatening letters he re- 
ceived from Amelia during his stay. Lily’s 
engagement made Squire Dale more 
anxious than ever to see fulfilled his own 
plans for Bernard and Bell. Encouraged 
by his uncle, the young officer proposed, 
but in such undemonstrative fashion that 
Bell refused him immediately. Not even 
the settlement of eight hundred pounds a 
year promised by the squire tempted her 
to change her mind. 

Having made his choice, Crosbie hoped 
that the squire would make a financial set- 
tlement on Lily. But when he brought up 
the matter, that gentleman declared he 
felt under no obligations to provide for his 
niece’s future. Crosbie was disappointed, 
but he consoled himself with the reflection 
that he was marrying for love and not for 
worldly advancement. So matters stood 
when he received from the Countess de 
Courcy an invitation to join a house party 
at Courcy Castle before he returned to 
London. 

The de Courcy’s entertained lavishly. 
One of the party was Lady Julia de Guest, 
a well-meaning busybody who soon spread 
the news of Crosbie’s engagement. The 
countess, who had already had some ex- 
perience in getting daughters engaged and 
then seeing their engagements broken, 
said nothing was likely to come of 
Crosbie’s romance at Allington. She was 
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right. So successful was her campaign to 
secure the clerk for her own youngest 
daughter, Lady Alexandrina, that long be- 
fore the end of his visit Crosbie proposed 
and was accepted. He had not declared 
himself to Lady Alexandrina without 
severe twinges of conscience, it was true; 
but, after all, an earl’s daughter would 
offer a better position in fashionable Lon- 
don life than would the penniless niece 
of a country squire. Lady Julia, hearing 
what had happened, denounced him as 
a deceiver and a miserable wretch. Crosbie 
recognized in her scorn the voice of public 
opinion; he wished that he could blot out 
his visit to Courcy Castle. 

Meanwhile Squire Dale had learned 
from his nephew of Bell’s refusal and had 
gone to his sister-in-law to enlist her aid in 
furthering the match. He was greatly put 
out when she insisted that Bell should be 
free to choose for herself. A short time 
later the squire received from Lady Julia 
a letter telling him of Crosbie’s engage- 
ment to Lady Alexandrina. Learning that 
Crosbie had returned to London, the 
squire followed him there and tried to see 
the clerk at his club. Conscience-stricken, 
Crosbie refused to meet the old gentleman 
but sent a disapproving but obliging friend 
to talk with the squire. The next day 
Crosbie wrote to Mrs. Dale and confessed 
that he had broken his engagement to her 
daughter. 

Shortly before the end of his vacation 
Eames saved Lord de Guest from being 
attacked by a bull on his estate. Gratefully, 
the earl decided to take an interest in the 
young man’s future, and he invited Eames 
to spend Christmas with him at Guest- 
wick Manor. 

The two months pefore Christmas 
passed with heavy slowness at Allington. 
Mrs. Dale pee only hope that time 
would heal Lily’s hurt. The squire felt 
that there should be some redress for the 
slight to his niece. Lord de Guest, meeting 
Eames in London, realized the true state 
of that young man’s feeling for Lily when 
Eames threatened physical punishment for 
Ciosbie’s deed. Crosbie, meanwhile, was 


deep in financial arrangements for his 
marriage. Under the fostering hand of 
Mortimer Gazebee, his future SaeRin. 
law and a guardian of the de Courcy in- 
terests, he settled most of his income on 
Lady Alexandrina. 

Crosbie went to Courcy Castle for 
Christmas, Eames, still involved with 
Amelia Roper, to Guestwick Manor. At a 
dinner the earl announced his intention of 
settling some money on Lily and Eames if 
they married. He asked the squire to do 
the same, but Lily’s uncle refused to com- 
mit himself. Returning to London on the 
same train with Crosbie, Eames was un- 
able to restrain himself when they, met 
on the station platform. He thoroughly 
trounced Lily’s faithless suitor. 

Bernard, renewing his proposals to Bell, 
argued their uncle’s wishes in the mat- 
ter, but Bell told him, as kindly as possi- 
ble, that she could follow no wishes but her 
own. Stubborn in his desires, the squire 
became angry with his nephew and niece, 
and he decided to be angry with his sister- 
in-law as well if she refused to reason with 
her daughter. After heated words had 
been exchanged, Mrs. Dale decided that 
it might be better for all concerned if she 
and her daughters moved away from the 
Small House. 

A short time later Lily became ill with 
scarlatina, and Dr. Crofts was called in. 
He came daily, ostensibly to see his pa- 
tient, but actually to be near Bell. In the 
meantime Mrs. Dale was preparing to 
move into a small cottage in Guestwick. 
During Lily’s illness Dr. Crofts declared 
his love to Bell. Taking her evasive 
answer for a refusal, he drove away in de- 
jection. Lily, aware of Bell’s true feelings, 
urged him to ask her sister again. Crosbie 
and Lady Alexandrina were married in 
London in February. 

After Lily’s illness Lady Julia invited 
Mrs. Dale and her daughters to spend a 
week at Guestwick Manor. Eames was 
asked at the same time. But Lily saw 
through the scheme for bringing her and 
Eames together, especially after she 
learned that Squire Dale was to make 
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another of the party, and she declined the 
invitation. The squire was so kind in his 
concern for Lily that Mrs. Dale began to 
regret her decision to move into the vil- 
lage. In the midst of her perplexities Dr. 
Crofts came to tell her that Bell had ac- 
cepted him. Mrs. Dale was pleased. That 
night, while the doctor sat with the Dales 
beside the fire, as if they were alii 
one family, the anxious mother was al- 
most able to believe that happiness had 
returned to the Small House. 

Eames, manfully escaping from the 
toils of Amelia Roper, arrived at Guest- 
wick Manor. He had recently been made 
ptivate secretary to the great Sir Raffle 
Buffle, largely through the earl’s influ- 
ence, and he was grateful. Since Lily had 
not gone to the manor, it had been decided 
that the squire and Bell should dine with 
the de Guests. On the next day Eames was 
to call at Allington and declare himself to 
Lily. To his dismay, however, she would 
not have him. When, after his departure, 


Mrs. Dale added her entreaties to his, Lily 
remained firm. She was, she declared, 
like her mother—widowed. And so matters 
had to stand. 

But Mrs. Dale did not leave the Small 
House after all, for their family troubles 
had brought her and the squire closer to- 
gether, and he announced his intention of 
settling three thousand pounds on each 
of his nieces. When Bell married Dr. 
Crofts in June, he threw open the Great 
House for the wedding. Bernard and 
Eames did not attend. 

Crosbie’s wedded life lasted only a few 
months. Lady Alexandrina, bored with 
the humdrum of a government clerk’s life, 
went off to join her mother at Baden- 
Baden. Too late Crosbie discovered that 
the settlements he had made on his wife 
left him a poor man, and he went into 
cheap lodgings—happy at any price, how- 
ever, to be free of her nagging and her 


aristocratic relatives. 


THE SNAKE PIT 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Sigrid Undset (1882-1949) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 


Time of plot: Late thirteenth, early fourteenth centuries 


Locale: Norwa 
First published: 1925 
Principal characters: 


Oxav Aupunsson, master of Hestviken 
IncuNnN STEINFINNSDATTER, his wife 


Crorrta, their daugliter 


Emig, Ingunn’s son by Teit 


Oxav Hace-Prisst, Olav's kinsman 
Torsitp ByORNspATTER, housekeeper at Hestviken 


Critique: 

The Snake Pit is the most hopeless and 
despairing of the four novels which make 
up The Master of Hestviken. Here Olav 
Audunsson and his wife Ingunn have 
paaaae! the period of youthful passion, out- 
awry, and violence which gave The Axe 
its tragic poignancy. There is little warmth 
or color to brighten the years of Ingunn’s 
illness and Olav’s struggle with his con- 


science. Medieval man looked up to 
heaven or down to hell; earth was only a 
testing ground for the bliss or punishment 
of the future life. Olav, burdened by a 
sin which he cannot confess, is one of 
the doomed. In his person the writer un- 
folds a story of man’s inner life and re- 
flects the manners and morals of his age. 
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The Story: 


After Olav Audunsson received his wife 
Ingunn from her kin, he returned with 
her to Hestviken to claim his inheritance. 
Lime trees were in blossom, and _ their 
scent brought back to him childhood mem- 
ories of the manor which had not been 
his home since he was seven. Hestviken, 
on a ridge above Oslo fjord, had been a 
place of chieftains. One of the heirlooms 
of Viking days was a wood carving show- 
ing legendary Gunnar surrounded by 
vipers in the pit where Atle threw him. 

While Olav was growing up as Stein- 
finn’s foster son at Frettastein and during 
his years of warring and outlawry, an aged 
kinsman lived at Hestviken. Old Olav, 
called Half-Priest because he had studied 
for the Church before an accident crippled 
him, was more clerk than franklin. Under 
his stewardship the manor had not 
prospered, and young Olav had less wealth 
than he expected. Still, Hestviken was a 
rich homestead, and so he cheerfully set 
about repairing the houses, increasing his 
herds, and outfitting boats to trade by sea. 
Besides, he liked Olav Half-Priest and 
spent many evenings listening to stories 
of his ancestors and their deeds in the old 
days. 

Olav Half-Priest had known four gen- 
ctations of the Hestviken men, and his 
greatest wish, as he often told Ingunn, was 
to see her son and Olav’s before his death. 
But the child Ingunn bore the summer the 
old man died lived only a few seconds. In 
the next four years she had three more 
children, all stillborn. During part of that 
time Olav was away on raids against the 
Danes, but when he was at home there 
was little cheer between them. Ingunn was 
fretful and sick, resentful of Signe and 
Una, Olav’s distant cousins, impatient 
with her maids. Olav knew that she was 
thinking of the healthy son she had had 
by Teit, the Icelander he had killed to 
hide her shame, but there was no mention 
of the boy between them. 

Olav’s crime weighed heavily upon his 
own spirit. If he had proclaimed it at the 


time men would have found justice in 
Teit’s slaying; his silence had made his 
deed secret murder. Unable to confess his 
guilt without bringing shame to Ingunn, 
whom he loved, he knew that he must live 
unshriven for his sin. Perhaps, he thought, 
the dead children were part of the chastise- 
ment he must suffer. He was always 
tender toward the useless wife whose mis- 
fortune he had taken by violence upon 
himself. 

When Ingunn became really ill, Olav 
hired Torhild Bjérnsdatter whose mother 
had been a serving-woman at Hestviken, 
to keep his house for him. Afterward the 
manor was in better order, and for a time 
Ingunn’s health improved, so that one 
spring she traveled to see Tora, her wid- 
owed sister, at Frettastein. While there, 
she went to see little Eirik, her son, at his 
foster mother’s house. He was_half- 
frightened of the richly dressed woman 
who gave him gifts and held him so 
tightly. On her return to Hestviken, Olav 
asked her if she longed greatly for the 
boy. She said that Eirik had been afraid 
of her. 

Ingunn’s brother Jon died and Olav 
rode north to collect her share of his goods. 
When he returned, he brought Eirik with 
him. In the neighborhood he let it be 
known that the boy was his child and In- 
gunn’s, born during his outlaw years and 
for that reason given to foster parents in 
the Upplands. When Eirik, like Olav, 
followed him about, Ingunn sometimes 
grew fretful because the boy preferred 
her husband’s company to her own. Then 
Olav, for the sake of peace, treated the 
child coldly. Often it seemed that he was 
never to have ease because of the Ice- 
lander’s brat. 

After Ingunn gave birth to a son, 
Audun, Olav realized how foolish his act 
had been, for in claiming Eirik he had 
defrauded his lawful son of his birth- 
right. He became sharper in his manner 
toward Eirik, scolded him for childish lies 
he told, and to his own shame beat him 
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for his boasting and loud ways. Sickly 
Audun died the next winter. 

One year Amvid Finnsson came to 
Hestviken, Ingunn’s cousin and their true 
friend in the days of Olav’s outlawry. 
Arnvid said that he had given his manor 
to his oldest son; he himself was to enter 
the order of the Preaching Friars. To him 
Olav told the story of the guilt weighing 
so heavily upon him, saying it was as if 
God’s wrath pursued him and gave him 
no peace, night or day. Arnvid, kind and 
good man though he was, could say little 
to comfort his friend. 

Ingunn gave birth to her last child, a 
fair daughter christened Cecilia. From 
that time the mother seldom left her bed. 
Years before she had lost the power of 
her limbs during an illness, and now her 
old sickness took her again. Sometimes 
Olav looked at her, pale and wasted, and 
wondered how the sick woman could 
have been the beautiful girl he had known 
years before. Yet he was not completely 
unhappy in their last years together. He 
looked after Ingunn with patience and 
pity for the sad life she had lived. Think- 
ing she might become better if he were 
to make atonement for the slaying of Teit, 
he spoke to her one day of the matter, but 
she begged him to keep silent for her 
sake. Word came that Arnvid had died at 
Hamar. Olav felt that the only friend 
left from his youth was Ingunn, once so 
fair that he had killed two men for her 
sake. 

The two had lived so much to them- 
selves at Hestviken that they had never 
been popular with their neighbors. For 
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Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sigrid Undset (1882-1949) 
Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: Fourteenth century 
Locale: Norwa 

First pubtished: 1927 


Principal characters: 


that reason there was much gossip when 
it became known that Olav had fathered 
a child on his housekeeper. Feeling that 
his new sin went back to the old one from 
which he could never be free, and anxious 
to make amends to Torhild for the wrong, 
he gave her the farm at Auken for her 
own. Ingunn, who had always been 
jealous of Torhild’s strong, healthy body, 
said nothing. Eirik showed in every way 
his dislike for the stern, aloof man he 
called father. 

Torhild’s child was a boy, Bjérn. On the 
day Torhild went to Auken, Ingunn sent 
to her and asked to see him, a lusty child 
as fair as her own Cecilia. Afterward Eirik 
spat after Torhild and cursed her son. 
Ingunn begged him never to speak so of 
any womans child. 

Olav was at the Oslo fair when a servant 
brought word that Ingunn was dying. 
Memories of the past, remorse, and the 
conviction that God would be merciful if 
he would only confess his guilt plagued 
him as he rode homeward to be at her side. 
After her death he was minded to do as 
he had planned on that night ride, confess 
and welcome his punishment, whether 
holy pilgrimage or headsman’s ax. But he 
could not, he realized at last, because of 
Eirik and Cecilia. Never could he abandon 
them to a kinsman’s care or shame them 
by letting the world know their mother 
had been wanton. 

Sometimes, in the slow, sleepless nights, 
he felt that he was Gunnar in the snake 
pit on the old carving—his hidden sin was 
the viper that had pierced his heart. 


AVENGER 


Oxav Aupunsson, master of Hestviken 


Eraik, his heir 
Crorx1, Olav’s daughter 
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Jonunp Rypa, her first husband 

Asiax Gunnarsson, her second husband 
Bornitp AscerspATTER, Olav’s foster daughter 
GunuiLp BEeRsEspaTTER, loved by Eirik 
Ev_prip BeRsESDATTER, whom he married 


Critique: 

The Son Avenger gathers together the 
many threads of Olav Audunsson’s story 
and brings to an inevitable and tragic close 
the second of Sigrid Undset’s long novels 
dealing with Norse life in the Middle 
Ages. Some critics have complained that 
The Master of Hestviken lacks the 
human warmth of Kristin Lavransdatter. 
This judgment is true for an obvious rea- 
son: Olav’s sin is greater than Kristin’s, 
his remorse is more terrible, his confession 
is denied him when he dies speechless 
at the end. Like Kristin Lavransdatter, 
The Master of Hestviken is a great work 
of the historical imagination and of Chris- 
tian morality. The novel lives in its 
gradual, richly detailed evocation of the 
past and in the writer’s ability to create 
men and women who are true to the 
hopes, passions, and sufferings of human- 
ity of any time or place. 


The Story: 

When young Aslak Gunnarsson came 
to Hestviken with the tale that he had 
slain a man, Olav Audunsson was not 
minded to shelter an outlaw. But he and 
‘Aslak had fought side by side in Duke 
Birik’s war, and he remembered his own 
outlawry in his younger days. So Aslak 
stayed at Hestviken that winter. 

Cecilia Olavsdatter and Bothild, her 
foster sister, found Aslak such pleasant 
company that at last Olav began to be- 
lieve that the dalesman and his daughter 
were friendlier than was needful. He was 
not sorry when he heard that Aslak’s fam- 
ily had paid atonement for the killing and 
the time came for his guest to return home. 
When Aslak begged to return with his 
kinsmen and ask for Cecilia’s hand, Olav 


spoke kindly but gave him no hope for 
his suit. 

Late in the summer Eirik came home, 
bringing with him Jérund Rypa, his 
friend. Olav had no great liking for Jorund 
because of an act of boyish disloyalty to 
Eirik years before, but the young squire’s 
pleasant manners and courteous speech 
made Olav feel that perhaps he had been 
mistaken in his judgment. When Jorund 
rode back to his family’s manor at Gun- 
narsby, it was understood that his brothers 
would soon return to declare his suit for 
Cecilia. 

Eirik, meanwhile, had become lustfully 
attracted to Bothild and, to her distress, 
wooed her with boorish rudeness. One 
night they went on an errand to Rundmyr 
farm. On the way back she tried to evade 
him, fell, and began to vomit blood. Then 
Eirik learned for the first time that she 
was ill with the wasting sickness. Re- 
morseful, he left Hestviken. Bothild died 
shortly before Yule. Early in the new year 
Eirik returned, determined to make 
amends by asking Bothild’s hand in mar- 
tiage. Filled with feelings of guilt for her 
death, he suddenly decided to become a 
monk. 

Olav was well pleased with Eirik’s de- 
cision. For years he had brooded because a 
false heir, Ingunn’s son by Teit, would 
inherit after him. Perhaps, he thought, 
God was protecting Cecilia’s rights. Also, 
his unconfessed guilt in the secret murder 
of Teit had weighed upon him for years; 
now there might be a time when he could 
make contrition by confesssing the father’s 
slaying to the son. Then, if Eirik accepted 
him, all might be well. 

The news of Eirik’s intention speeded 
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Jorund’s wooing, for Cecilia would be a 
rich heiress, and before long she — 
to Gunnarsby for her wedding feast. Olav, 
seeing the great manor Jérund shared with 
his brothers, was well satisfied with her 
marriage. 

But Eirik made a poor novice after all, 
so that the convent brothers sent him 
home. Meanwhile Cecilia had not been 
happy among the brawling Rypas at 
Gunnarsby. Shortly before the birth of her 
second child she and Jérund begged to be 
allowed to live at Hestviken. Jérund 
proved a poor son-in-law and husband- 
man. When Olav sent Eirik to collect some 
debts in Oslo, Jérund went with him and 
fell into old habits of dicing and drink- 
ing. Before they returned, he borrowed 
Eirik’s purse containing Olav’s silver and 
later claimed that he had used the money 
to pay a pressing debt. Olav seldom spoke 
to his son-in-law after that. Later Eirik 
heard that Jorund was often at the house 
of thieves and gamblers Liv and Arnketil 
kept at Rundmyr. 

Eirik spent most of his time at 
Saltviken, an old farm he was reclaiming 
for himself. Pleased at last by his steady 
ways, Olav felt that the time had come 
for Eirik to marry. Gunhild, daughter of 
Berse of Eiken, was the girl decided upon, 
and Olav’s distant kinsmen were asked to 
forward the suit. About that time Gun- 
hild’s uncle, rich “Guttorm of Draumtop, 
was robbed of much silver when thieves 
attacked him and his wife while they 
were returning from a wedding feast. 
Tiom the story Gunhild had told him, 
Eirik recognized some of the silver when 
he and Cecilia came upon it by chance 
in Jorund’s chest. Jorund said that he had 
bought it from some travelers near 
Rundmyr. Doubting the story, Eirik 
buried the silver in a field. Later he would 
pretend to find it and return it to Guttorm. 

All worked out as he had planned. 
Then the authorities captured some rob- 
bers who knew of Jérund’s part in the 
affair, and Berse refused to marty his 
he into a family whose kinsman had 
received stolen goods. 


Gunhild had an older sister, Eldrid, 
who had caused great scandal and who 
lived by herself at Ness. When Berse 
planned to wed Gunhild to an older man, 
the girl sent Eirik a message asking him 
to meet her at her sister's house. Eirik 
went there, but Gunhild, her plan dis- 
covered, never arrived. Eirik felt that he 
was a man whose efforts always came to 
nothing. Eldrid was kind. He married her 
and went to live at Ness. 

Olav, weary of everything and feeling 
that it was his own sin which had brought 
sorrow and disgrace to his house, moved 
to Saltviken. Word reached him that 
Bjérn, his son by Torhild Bjérnsdatter, 
had married the daughter of an old friend, 
and he went to see the boy and his bride 
in Oslo. They were young, he thought, 
happy, and lucky. Bjérn was the son he 
could never claim, and so family troubles 
would never touch him. 

When Cecilia could stand Jérund’s 
drunken brutalities no longer, she rode 
to Ness and begged Eirik to go back with 
her to Hestviken. Jorund, he found, was 
like a madman. Leaving a house-carl to 
guard him, Firik went to Saltviken for 
his father. The next morning, on their re- 
turn, they found Jérund stabbed in his bed. 

Old Olav, convinced that Cecilia had 
killed her husband, saw his own secret 
murder repeated in his daughter's deed. 
Horrified and sorrowful, he went to Oslo 
and in the convent there told his story to 
a monk he knew, the son of his old friend, 
Arnvid Finnsson. The monk gave him a 
day to prepare for his confession. Early the 
next morning Eirik arrived from Hest- 
viken with news that Arketil had killed 
Jérund to avenge the ruin of a daughter. 
Overcome, Olav suffered a stroke which 
left him partially paralyzed and speech- 
less. Arnketil’s body was found a Jong 
time later in a swamp; there were whispers 
that Eirik had shielded the slayer, but 
nothing came of that gossip. 

After Cecilia had been a widow for 
more than a year, she married Aslak Gun- 
narsson, who had been her first choice. 
Old Olav, his mind filled with memories 
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of Ingunn and their younger days, 
dragged his crippled body about the 
manor. At last he died, his sin still uncon- 
fessed. 

Eirik and Eldrid went into holy orders, 
she to the convent in Gimsdy, he to the 
Minorite convent in Oslo. Cecilia and 


Aslak inherited Hestviken and prospered, 
so that Olav’s grandchildren were all well 
provided for. When they visited him in 
the convent, Eirik never tired of telling 
them about their grandfather's manly and 
upright life. Eirik himself died when he 


was threescore years old. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Willa Cather (1876-1947) 
Type of plot: impressionistic realism 


Time of plot: Late nineteenth, early twentieth centuries 


Locale; Colorado, Chicago, New York 
First published: 1915 


Principal characters: 


THea Kronor, a young singer 

Dr. Howarp Arcuig, her friend and adviser 
Proressor Wunscu, a music teacher 

Anpor HarsanyI, a concert pianist 
FREDERICK OTrrENBuRG, a wealthy art patron 
Titty Krongorc, Thea’s aunt 


Critique: 

The West, the past—one is the physical 
background of Willa Cather’s writing, the 
other its spiritual climate. Against her 
chosen backgrounds she projected her 
stories of pioneers and artists, men and 
women of simple passions and creative 
energies. The very nature of her material 
determined her own values as an artist: 
to find in the people of her creation those 
realities of the spirit which have been 
almost overwhelmed in the complexity 
and confusion of the present. The Song 
of the Lark, which carries Thea Kronborg 
from an obscure Colorado town to the 
concert and opera stage, is a novel rich 
and sustaining in homely realism. The 
character of Thea was drawn in part from 
the late Olive Fremstad, but there is much 
of Miss Cather’s own story in the experi- 
ences of her heroine. Like ‘Thea, she made 
common things and disciplined effort the 
shaping influences of her art. The story 
of the artist in America is usually 
sentimentalized or idealized. This novel 
is a notable exception. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 
Copyright, 1915, by Willa Sibert 


Willa Cather. By permission of the 
ther. Renewed, 1943, by Willa Sibert ex. 


The Story: 


Thea Kronborg was the daughter of the 
Swedish Methodist pastor in the small 
town of Moonstone, Colorado. A tall, fair 
girl with grave, candid eyes, her shy awk- 
wardness hid restless depths of thought 
and feeling. Although she grew up in a 
lively household of brothers and sisters, 
she had no real friends among children 
her own age. Of her family, only her aunt, 
Tilly Kronborg, seemed to understand her. 
But Tilly was so ridiculous in her speech 
and actions that neighbors only laughed 
when she told them that the day was 
coming when Thea would make Moon- 
stone sit up and take notice. 

One of her few friends was Dr. Howard 
Archie, the town physician, who, when 
she was eleven, saved Thea’s life during 
an attack of pneumonia. He was unhap- 
pily married to a mean-spirited woman 
who wanted only three things in life: to 
have her cigar-smoking husband away 
from home as much as possible, to keep 
her house closed against dust, and to live 
on food from cans. Having no children of 
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his own, Dr. Archie loved Thea in a 
fatherly way, and he often wondered what 
would become of a girl so passionate and 
determined. 

Another friend of her childhood was 
gruff, disreputable old Professor Wunsch, 
her music teacher. A drunkard, but at one 
time a talented pianist, he had drifted 
casually into Moonstone, and Fritz 
Kohler, the German tailor, had pitied him 
and given him a home. The two old men, 
both with memories of their younger years 
in Europe, became cronies. Fiercely re- 
senting demands of family and school 
upon her time, he gave Thea her first 
glimpse of artistic endeavog, just as the 
Kohler house gave her a knowledge of 
true old-world simplicity and friendliness. 
Wunsch, unable to understand Thea’s 
stubborn reserve, compared her to the yel- 
low prickly pear blossoms of the desert. 

Through these friends she also knew 
Spanish Johnny from the Mexican settle- 
ment on the outskirts of town. He was 
another wanderer and drunkard, who 
always came back to Moonstone and his 

atient wife to recover from his debauches. 
The neighbors were scandalized when the 
minister's daughter went with the doctor 
and Wunsch to hear Spanish Johnny sing 
Mexican folk songs. Mrs. Kronborg, 
wiser than her husband, quietly allowed 
Thea to go her own way. 

Still another man who took great in- 
terest in Thea was Ray Kennedy, a rail- 
road conductor on the Denver run. He 
was waiting until she grew up; then he 
intended to marry her. In his way he was 
the most protective of all. 

Thea was fifteen when old Wunsch, in 
a drunken frenzy, smashed the furniture 
in the Kohler house and left town. After 
his departure Thea took over his pupils. 
A year later Ray Kennedy, injured in a 
wreck, died, leaving Thea six hundred 
dollars in insurance. Dr. Archie advised 
her to take the money and study music for 
a winter in Chicago. After much discus- 
sion the Kronborgs agreed, if the doctor 
would take her there and get her settled. 

In Chicago, living in cheap rooms and 


earning extra money by singing in a 
church choir, Thea was homesick for the 
sand dunes and deep, silent snows of 
Moonstone. She hated the city, but she 
worked hard for Andor Harsanyi, under 
whom she studied. Like Wunsch, the 
brilliant young musician was baffled by 
qualities of Thea’s imagination and will. 
He was almost in despair over her when 
he discovered that her real talent was in 
voice. Relieved yet sorry, he told her that 
she would never make a great pianist. She 
might, however, beeome a great singer. 

The next summer Thea went back to 
Moonstone. There she disturbed her fam- 
ily by refusing to sing at the funeral of 
Maggie Evans, a neighbor. Persuaded by 
her mother, she finally consented. Later 
she shocked the town and disgusted her 
brothers and sisters by going to a party in 
the Mexican village and singing with 
Spanish Johnny and his friends. 

Returning to Chicago, she studied 
under Madison Bowers, a teacher whom 
she both admired and disliked. At his 
studio she met for the first time Fred 
Ottenburg, son of a rich brewer and an 
amateur musician. Bowers was cynically 
amused that the wealthy young man was 
attracted to the strange girl from the West. 
Through Ottenburg’s influence Thea was 
given singing engagements at the parties 
of his fashionable friends. 

That winter Thea caught a severe cold. 
Her convalescence was slow, and she felt 
weak and dispirited. Ottenburg, con- 
cerned for her welfare, urged her to go 
away for a rest at his father’s ranch in 
Arizona. There Thea discovered a West 
different from the crude, vulgar Moon- 
stone she had known. Prowling among the 
cliff-dwellers’ ruins in Panther Canyon, 
she felt herself part of an older West, a 
land closer to the everyday simplicities of 
sun, wind, and water. Thoughts of those 
primitive people aroused her own half- 
awakened. nature; the desert country, an- 
cient but filled with relics of human 
endeavor, gave her a realization of art as 
form given to hope and experience. 


Rested, and grateful to Ottenburg, she 
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accepted his proposal of marriage when 
he arrived at the ranch. On the way to 
Mexico, however, she learned that he 
already had a neurotic, invalid wife. Hurt 
and shocked, she refused his offers of as- 
sistance, borrowed money from Dr. 
Archie, and went to Germany for further 
study. 

Years passed. By that time Dr. Archie 
was a widower, his wife having been 
killed when some cleaning fluid exploded, 
and he had moved to Denver to take 
charge of some mining investments which 
had prospered. From time to time reports 
reached him of Thea’s progress abroad, 
and he was pleased when Ottenburg 
brought word that she had sung Elisabeth 
at the Dresden Opera. He alone under- 
stood why Thea, at a critical point in her 


career, had been unable to return to 
Moonstone for her mother’s funeral. 

He was in New York on that great 
night when the sudden illness of a famous 
singer gave Thea her chance to sing Sieg- 
linde in Die Walkiire at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. He and Ottenburg, whom 
Thea had forgiven, heard the performance 
together, both pleased and proud because 
they were the two men who had meant 
most in her career. 

By 1909 Tilly was the last Kronborg 
in Moonstone. She never tired of boasting 
to her neighbors about Thea’s successes 
and her marriage to wealthy Frederick 
Ottenburg after his wife’s death. Best of 
all, she liked to remind the townspeople 
that Thea had once sung in Moonstone, 
at Maggie Evans’ funeral. 


SONG OF THE WORLD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jean Giono (1895- ) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic romance 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Basses-Alpes region, France 
First published: 1934 


Principal characters: 


Antonio, a man of the river 


SAILOR, a woodcutter 
Junte, his wife 
Danis, their son 


Maupau, a wealthy ox-tamer 


Gra, his daughter 
Crara, a blind woman 


JénémeE, called Monsieur Toussaint, Junie’s brother 


Critique: 

Jean Giono exhibits a talent that is re- 
matrkable in the field of contemporary 
fiction. His novels achieve a quality of 
timelessness because in most of his work 
he deliberately ignores the discoveries of 
modern science and men’s mechanical in- 
ventions. Instead, he presents in his 
books pictures of semi-primitive and pas- 
toral life such as survived until a decade 
or two ago in his remote region of 
France. Giono’s feeling for nature is deep- 


ly mystical, and he attempts to bridge 
the worlds of inner and outer reality by 
the use of poetic images and metaphors. 
His style is vigorous and sensuous. No- 
where does he show himself a lyric nov- 
elist of the soil better than he does in 
Song of the World, a novel which is 
both an exciting adventure story and a 
paean in praise of nature and the simple, 
rustic life. 
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The Story: 

For years the man called Sailor had 
lived with his wife Junie and their twin 
sons in a woodcutter’s camp in the forest 
beyond Christol’s Pass. Shortly after one 
of the twins had been killed by a land- 
slide in a clay pit, leaving a widow and 
a child, the other red-haired twin went 
north into the Rebeillard country to cut 
fir trees and raft them down the river. 
When he failed to return, two months 
later, Junie became alarmed and sent 
her husband to ask help of Antonio, who 
lived on the isle of jays. 

Antonio was a fisherman, a fierce, 
hardy, yet strangely compassionate fel- 
low, wise in the ways of streams and the 
weather. He carried three scars on his 
body, a knife wound, a man’s bite, and 
the slash of a billhook, for he was as 
reckless in a fight as he was daring in 
making love to the maidens and wives of 
the river villages. Men called him Golden- 
mouth. He promised to help Sailor search 
the river and creeks for some sign of 
Danis, the red-haired twin. 

The men started early the next morn- 
ing, Antonio on one side of the stream, 
Sailor on the other. Both were armed, for 
the Rebeillard region was wild country 
beyond the gorges. There Maudru, the 
ox-tamer, kept his great herds, and his 
word was the only law. The wind blow- 
ing from the north was chill with frost 
as the two men worked their way up the 
river. Although they found no sign of 
Danis or his logs, they saw some of Mau- 
dru’s drovers and heard their horns, which 
seemed to signal the coming of strangers 
into the district. Antonio wondered why 
Maudru’s men were on watch. 

At nightfall he swam across the river 
to join Sailor. While they sat by a fire 
which they had built to warm themselves 
and cook their food, they heard the moan- 
ing of a creature in pain. Investigating, 
they found a young woman suffering in 
childbirth. Following the directions of 
a drover who had been spying on their 
fire, they carried her and her newborn 
child to the house of a peasant woman 


called the mother of the road. The next 
morning Antonio learned that the un- 
married woman he had saved was named 
Clara and that she was blind. When he 
saw her for the first time in the daylight 
he loved her. That day, over the protests 
of Maudru’s men, he killed a wild boar 
to provide meat for the house. Four drov- 
ers came to the house at twilight. They 
had been sent to the fields near the river 
gorges to keep two travelers from leaving 
the country. Because Antonio and Sailor 
had come into the district, the watchers 
were uneasy. While Antonio and Sailor 
waited to see whether the drovers would 
make a fight of the matter, signal beacons 
flashed on the northern hills. From what 
was said Antonio realized that the red- 
haired twin, for whom the whole country 
was searching, had been sighted or cap- 
tured. 

Antonio asked the mother of the road 
to keep the blind woman for him while, 
he and Sailor traveled on toward Ville- 
vielle, where they hoped to have some 
word of Danis’ doings from Junie’s broth- 
er Jéréme, the almanac-vendor and heal- 
er. On the way they overtook a cart 
carrying Médéric, Maudru’s nephew, 
wounded. Danis had shot him. Antonio 
learned, and the young herder was likely 
to die. For that reason beacons had 
burned on the hills. A drover told the 
story. Years before Gina, Maudru’s sis- 
ter, had run away from her brother’s 
farm at Puberclaire with twenty-three of 
his drovers and had taken the Maladrerie 
estate as her own. There she ruled her 
fields and her bed and bred her sons as 
she did her bulls. Médéric was the last 
of her children. Maudru married and had 
a daughter, Gina. It had been planned 
that the cousins should marry, but Danis 
had shot old Gina’s son and carried off 
her namesake. While Maudru’s men 
were searching for the fugitives, the 
wounded man was being carried to Pu- 
berclaire to die. 

Giving as their reason a wish to visit 


the healer of Villevielle, Antonio and 
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Sailor entered the old medieval town 
and found the house of Jéréme, a hunch- 
back whom the Rebeillard folk called 
Monsieur Toussaint. Danis and young 
Gina were hiding in his house. The twin 
had cut his trees and hidden the raft in 
Villevielle creek; it was still there. Then 
he had stolen Gina, but before they 
could escape down the river Maudru had 
sent out an alarm. Now his men watched 
the river and every hamlet and road. 
The lovers were trapped. 

Winter came early in the Rebeillard 
country. After the first snows Jéréme 
sent a messenger to tell Junie that Danis 
and Sailor still lived. Since they were 
unknown in the town Antonio and Sailor 
visited the wineshops from time to time 
and heard the news. Gina grew fretful. 
Sometimes she treated Danis with great 
tenderness; sometimes she mocked him 
because he was not stronger and more 
clever than her father, or complained 
because they lived like cuckoos in an- 
other’s house. In spite of Jéréme’s efforts 
Médéric died. Antonio went to the bur- 
ial at Maladrerie and met Maudru, a 
powerful, slow-spoken man. One da 
Danis went out on skis to inspect his raft 
and was almost captured. A short time 
later three of Maudru’s men, pretending 
to be sick, came to Jéréme’s house. The 
inmates realized then that the fugitives 
had been located. When he ventured out 
thereafter, Antonio went and came 
through passages connecting the cellars 
of the old houses. 

One day, when there was a touch of 
spring in the air, Antonio and Sailor 
went out through the cellars and drank 
at an inn. Both became drunk. Antonio 


pursued a woman whom he mistook for 
Clara and left Sailor alone. To Sailor, 
confused by the brandy he had drunk, 
it seemed that he was young again and 
about to embark on a long sea voyage. 
Forgetting to be cautious, he never heard 
the two drovers who crept up behind him 
and stabbed him in the back. 

Antonio, returning home, discovered 
that Clara had arrived with Jéréme’s mes: 
senger. Her child had died and she no 
longer wished to be alone. In his joy at 
seeing her Antonio forgot Sailor com- 
pletely, until Jéréme became alarmed by 
his absence. Then, with Clara’s sense of 
hearing to tell them where danger might 
lurk in the darkened streets, Antonio and 
the healer searched for the old man. 
When they found him, they carried his 
body back to the house and called Danis 
to look at his dead father. 

Danis was enraged. That night he and 
Antonio went to Puberclaire and fired 
Maudru’s barns and house. Many of his 
prize bulls and tame oxen died in the 
blaze as the great bull farm was de- 
stroyed. 

The light of the burning drew off 
Maudru’s watchers, and under cover of 
the confusion Danis, Gina, Clara, and 
Antonio started off down the flooded 
stream on the log raft. Below the gorges 
they saw green on the trees; spring had 
arrived. Danis was planning the house 
he would build for Gina. Antonio 
thought of his life with Clara on the 
isle of jays. None of the travelers saw 
Maudru, alone on horseback, as he 
watched from a high peak the raft pass- 
ing below him and out of sight toward 
the south. 


SOTILEZA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: José Maria de Pereda (1833-1906) 
Type of plot: Regional realism 

Time of plot: 1880 

Locale: Santander, Spain 

First published: 1884 


Principal characters: 


Siipa (SoTILEZzA), an ae girl 


Mecuetin, her foster father, a crippled fisherman 
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Mocgyj6én, her guardian 
CreTo, Mocején’s son 
Carria, his daughter 


Muenrco, an orphan, Mechelin’s ward 
Cartan Pepro Brrapura, of the S. S. Montafiesa 


Annpres, his son 


Venancio Liencrzs, a merchant 


Luisa, his daughter 
Totin, his son 
PaprE APOLINAR, a priest 


Critique. 

José Marfa de Pereda, outstanding 
among Spanish realists, was the chron- 
icler of the mountainous and coastal re- 
gion in the north of Spain. A conserva- 
tive with aristocratic prejudices, he hated 
the middle class but admired the virtues 
of the miserable lower classes. His fisher- 
girl heroine has the finer feelings of a 

at lady, while the upper-class Luisa is 
snobbish and ill-bred. The other charac- 
ters are well portrayed. Vivid descriptions 
and realistic details of the fishermen’s 
lives make this one of the great sea 
stories of Spanish literature. 


The Story: 

Among the ragged youngsters being 
taught the catechism by Padre Apolinar 
was a tough ten-year-old called Muergo, 
or Clam. He lived with Mechelin, a fish- 
erman crippled after years of exposure to 
the sea. Muergo had for his playmate a 
barefoot orphan girl named Silda, Moce- 
j6n’s ward. One day after school the chil- 
dren and the old fisherman went to the 
waterfront to await the coming of the 
steamship Montanesa, arriving from Cuba 
under Captain Bitadura. The captain’s 
young son Andrés was there also, along 
with Cleto, Mocején’s son, and Colo, 
who was studying for the priesthood. 

Silda was badly treated by Mocején 
and Carpia, his nineteen-year-old daugh- 
ter, and at Andrés’ request Padre Apoli- 
nar transferred her to Mechelin’s tene- 
ment apartment. There she learned to 
keep herself neat, even washing her face 
once a week, until her admiring foster 
father said she was as dainty as the lead- 


er on his fishing line and because of the 
likeness nicknamed her Sotileza. 

Andrés wanted to study navigation, 
but his mother, fearing that the sea 
would destroy him as it had so many 
others, apprenticed him to Venancio Li- 
encres, to iearn bookkeeping. Luisa, Li- 
encres’ daughter, embarrassed Andrés by 
her admiration for the young man. 

Sotileza was not beautiful, but as she 
grew older she became exciting to men. 
Although she treated her admirers cold- 
ly, she kept a warm affection for uglv 
Muergo and tried to make him save his 
money for clothes instead of spending it 
on drink. She paid no attention to Cleto 
until the day he came home laden with 
fishing gear and bumped her out of his 
way on the stairs, making her nose bleed. 
She got her revenge by flirting with him. 
His parents were disturbed; they wanted 
to have nothing to do with a penniless 
orphan. 

Mechelin was torn between his dis- 
like for Mocejé6n’s son and his desire to 
assure Sotileza’s future by marriage to a 
young man as hard-working as Cleto 
was. Andrés also liked Sotileza, though 
without serious intentions. When _ his 
sympathy for crippled Mechelin made 
him persuade his father to help the fish- 
erman get a small boat of his own, spite- 
ful Carpia spread the gossip that Andrés 
was trying to buy Sotileza. Half believ- 
ing the report, Cleto begged the priest 
to intercede with Mocején for permission 
to marry the girl. 

One day Sotileza decided to accom- 
pany the others in Mechelfn’s boat. 
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When they went ashore to eat their 
lunch, Muergo fell asleep. Andrés put 
his arm around Sotileza and tried to 
make love to her. She repulsed him. 

That night, as Andrés was on his way 
to the theater with the Liencres family, 
Luisa criticized the girl she had seen in 
his company. Reminded of Sotileza, he 
sneaked away to see her and apologize 
for his behavior. She forgave him but 
said that she would never have given in, 
since honor was all she could offer her 
foster parents in return for their care. 
Carpia, having seen him leaving, whis- 
pered around that Andrés was seeing 
Sotileza when she was alone in her 
apartment. 

Rumors that men were to be drafted 
to serve three years in the Spanish navy 
hastened many marriages in Santander, 
and many couples appeared before Padre 
Apolinar. Cleto courted Sotileza, but she 
gave no sign of her feelings toward him. 
The priest carried Cleto’s request to Mo- 
cején and his wife. 

In the meantime the lower town had 
challenged the upper town to a regatta, 
to be held late in August. Sotileza went 
with Muergo, who was so dressed up that 
she was amazed. When she tried to comb 
his ruffled hair with her fingers, he seized 
her, and she escaped only by picking up 
a stick and beating him with it. She for- 
gave him, however, and helped him to 
brush his rumpled suit before they went 
to the boat races. 

At the regatta she cheered the sixteen 
oarsmen of Cleto’s red-striped boat, 
which won by covering the six miles in 
twenty-five minutes. That evening, while 
the fishermen celebrated, everyone took 
her marriage to Cleto for granted. 

Later that night Andrés went to her 
home and proposed marriage. Sotileza 
said that she could never accept him. 
While they argued, Carpia locked them 
in and then slipped the key under the 
door before she summoned all the peo- 
ple in the tenement. When Sotileza 
opened the door, she found the hall full 
of witnesses. She denounced Carpia’s 


scheme so fiercely that the others were 
convinced of her innocence, especially 
after several confessed that they had seen 
Mocején’s daughter iocking the door. 

Andrés went home and told his family 
what had happened. Because he had 
promised never to see the girl again, his 
angry father drove him from the house. 
Captain Bitadura then went to see Me- 
chelin in order to learn the truth. So- 
tileza assured the captain that she had 
no intention of marrying his son. 

Andrés’ mother visited Liencres to dis- 
cuss a marriage between Luisa and her 
son. At the same time Luisa asked her 
brother Tolfn to suggest to Andrés that 
the young clerk give up Sotileza and 
marry her. When Tolfn tried to refuse, 
Luisa threatened to find Andrés and 
speak for herself. 

Meanwhile Andrés, angry over what 
had happened, learned from his friend 
Refales that the fishermen were going 
out early the next morning, to make up 
for days of fog which had kept them 
ashore. Andrés offered to go along when 
the boats put out immediately after mass. 
In one of the other boats was Muergo, 
making his last trip before being draft- 
ed. He was too drunk to know what was 
happening. 

The day was beautiful. The fishermen 
passed schools of sardines as they went 
out farther and farther, hunting hake. 
They came upon thousands of fish and 
everyone, including Andrés, began to 
pull them into the boats. In their excite- 
ment the fishermen failed to notice a 
gathering storm. It struck, scattering the 
fishing fleet. High waves battered the 
boats. The corpse of Muergo floated by. 
Refales, trying to seize the body, was 
knocked unconscious against the gun- 
wale of his boat. No one in the boat 
expected to survive, even though they 
worked valiantly against the power of 
wind and waves. At last they neared the 
shore, only to realize that they would be 
compelled to steer between the narrow 
walls of the breakwater, a feat none had 
attempted except Refales, who lay too 
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bruised and weak to be of any use. 

In desperation Andrés finally took the 
big oar and with injured Refiales to direct 
him brought the boat in safely. Captain 
Bitadura, who was watching from a point 
nearby, cheered for his son. 

Muergo was dead; there would be no 


naval service for him. Cleto, called up, 
delayed his departure for his wedding 
ceremony to Sotileza, who had accepted 
him at last. When the sailors from San- 
tander marched away, Luisa and Andrés 
watched them from her balcony as they 
passed. 


SOUTH WIND 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Norman Douglas (1868-1952) 
Type of plot: Social satire 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Island of Nepenthe 

First published: 1917 


Principal characters: 


Bispor Hearn oF Bamporo, an Anglican clergyman 


Mrs. Meapows, his cousin 


Don Francesco, a Catholic priest 
Mr. Van Kopren, an American millionaire 
Freppy Panxer, proprietor of a drinking club 


Mr. Kerrn, a hedonist 


Mr. Eames, an elderly scholar 
Count CaLovecris, an antiquarian 


Denis Pures, a student 


Retiow, auras Muuten, a blackguard 


Critique: 

Whether the imaginary island of Ne- 
penthe is also the very real island of 
Capri remains a topic of dispute. The 
matter is unimportant, however; Norman 
Douglas was writing sly and humorous 
fiction, not a guidebook. South Wind is 
a collection of character sketches and in- 
cidents dealing with a most unusual and 
amusing group of people who are all af- 
fected by the mellow climate of Ne- 
penthe and the warm sirocco winds which 
blow from the south. The reader is in- 
troduced to the inhabitants through a vis- 
itor, Bishop Heard, who serves as an ob- 
server and interpreter of the people and 
their problems. Along with the several 
plots which carry the action, Douglas tells 
much of the imaginary yet somehow real 
history of the island. The novel, blandly 
sophisticated in tone, abounds in touches 
of absurdity and satire. 


The Story: 
Bishop Heard went to Nepenthe to 


meet his cousin, Mrs. Meadows. Her sec- 
ond husband having been unable to 
leave his post in India, the bishop was 
to escort Mrs. Meadows and her child to 
England. The bishop himself was return- 
ing from ecclesiastical labors in Bam- 
popo, Africa. 

The bishop was introduced to Nepen- 
the society by Don Francesco, a priest he 
had met on the boat. The social leader 
was the American-born Duchess of San 
Martino, who was about to join the 
Church through Don Francesco’s influ- 
ence. Other figures were Mr. Keith, a 
wealthy hedonist; Denis Phipps, a frus- 
trated college student; Mr. Eames, a 
faithful compiler of material for an anno- 
tated edition of a forgotten work on the 
Antiquities of Nepenthe; Count Calo- 
veglia, an antiquarian interested in the 
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Golden Age of Greece, and Freddy Park- 
er, proprietor of a drinking club which 
served a strange brand of whiskey bot- 
tled by his stepsister. 

There was also much talk of some reli- 
gious fanatics, disciples of an unwashed 
Russian mystic named Bazhakuloff. Be- 
cause of a virile apostle named Peter, the 
group was favored by Madame Steynlin 
and had access to her villa by the sea. 
One of the few Englishwomen on the 
island was Miss Wilberforce, who fre- 
quently drank to excess and undressed in 
the streets at odd times of the day and 
night. Fortunately, the bishop had de- 
veloped a tolerant point of view while 
living among African natives, and he was 
able to accept these strange characters as 
he found them. 

Except for a festival in honor of Saint 
Dodekanus and a call on his cousin, who 
did not seem pleased to see him, the first 
days of the bishop’s stay were uneventful. 
Then one of the old springs on the island 
suddenly dried up and the natives re- 
ported several unusual births. Next Mr. 
Parker's stepsister was bitten by a strange 
insect. She died swiftly and would have 
been as swiftly buried if the volcano had 
not erupted at the same time. 

Mr. Parker, watching ashes falling 
over the city, was saddened both by his 
stepsister’s death and by news that a cab- 
inet minister of Nicaragua had been re- 
moved from office. Since the minister had 
made Parker the Nicaraguan finance 
commissioner for southeastern Europe, 
the proprietor feared that he was about to 
lose his pretentious but empty title. 
Hoping that the Vatican would intercede 
for him if he were to become a Catholic, 
he consulted the parish priest and sug- 
gested a procession in honor of the is- 
land’s patron saint to bring an end to the 
eruption. The priest was delighted to 
hear such a pious suggestion from a non- 
Catholic, and before long the holy pro- 
cession was winding through the ashy 
streets. Miraculously enough, the ashes 
stopped falling and rain which followed 


washed away all traces of nature’s up- 
heaval. 

The eruption ended, life went on as 
usual. Several parties were given for Mr. 
Van Koppen, an American millionaire 
who visited the island every year. At 
these parties the bishop heard more about 
the life of the colony. He talked with 
Denis and learned about his problems. 
He heard with amusement of Van Kop- 
pen’s promise to contribute liberally 
toward a clinic for Miss Wilberforce, if 
Mr. Keith would give a like sum. Van 
Koppen knew that Keith, believing that 
people should be allowed to do what they 
liked with their lives, would never part 
with the amount he had promised. 

One day the bishop, visiting Count 
Caloveglia, found him about to sell the 
American a small bronze statue of won- 
derful antique Greek workmanship. To 
authenticate the statue, which had been 
unearthed on the count’s property, Van 
Koppen had called in an English art ex- 
pert. Although the expert declared the 
piece a real masterpiece and a rare find, 
Van Koppen knew that the work was a 
fake. He was willing to pay the price, 
however, as a compliment to the count’s 
ability to deceive the expert. 

The next day the bishop went for a 
walk along the cliffs with Denis, who 
was still perturbed about his problem of 
where to go and what to do. While they 
rested, the bishop saw that they were in 
sight of his cousin’s villa. As he watched, 
he saw Mrs. Meadows come out of her 
house and walk along the cliff with a man 
who had called himself Muhlen when the 
bishop met him on the boat. Later he had 
heard that the man was a blackmailer 
whose real name was Retlow. He won- 
dered what his cousin was doing with 
such a person. Suddenly the man disap- 
peared and Mrs. Meadows walked brisk- 
ly back to her house. The bishop had just 
watched a murder. 

Suddenly he remembered where he 
had heard the name Retlow before; it 
had been the name of his cousin’s first 
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husband. Doubtless he had been black- 
mailing her. So far as the bishop could 
see, she had been justified in killing him. 
He remembered that on the boat Retlow 
had said a particularly annoying child 
ought to be thrown overboard. The bishop 
decided that Retlow’s own end was con- 
sistent with his ideas. 

Unfortunately, a gold piece which had 
belonged to Retlow came to light in the 
possession of a native boy. When the 
boy was accused of murder, the case be- 
came a battle of rival factions. The boy 
was a cousin of the village priest and 
Signor Malipizzo, the magistrate, was a 
Freemason who hoped to discredit the 
Church through that relationship. To 
defend the boy, the priest called in the 
Commendatore Morena, a lawyer who 
had risen to fame and power through his 
membership in the Black Hand. 

At the trial the boy was judged inno- 
cent, chiefly because of Morena’s elo- 
quence. He first called the jurors’ atten- 
tion to the crime they would commit if 


they removed the boy from his mother, 
a relationship which had been impor- 
tant to so many famous men. Then, 
learning that the boy was an orphan, he 
shifted his argument to show what an in- 
justice they would commit if they con- 
victed an innocent boy. The accused went 
free. Under the circumstances the bishop 
resolved to say nothing of Mrs. Mead- 
ows guilt. She seemed a different woman, 
now that her fears of blackmail had been 
removed, and nobody had suffered from 
the murder but Retlow, who deserved 
his fate. 

Denis finally became angry at Mr. 
Keith’s drunken meddling, and he told 
the old hedonist to shut up. It was the 
first time Denis had ever made a decision 
for himself and carried it through. His 
visit to Nepenthe had started him on the 
road to manhood. 

On the whole, reflected the bishop, 
most matters affecting the people of Ne- 
penthe turned out well in the end. 


THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Thomas Kyd (1558?-1594) 

Type of plot: Tragedy of revenge 

Time of plot: Sixteenth century 

Locale: The Spanish and Portuguese courts 
First ene c. 1586 


Principal characters: 


Guost or Don Anvrua, a murdered Spanish nobleman 
Barruazar, Prince of Portugal 
Lorenzo, a Spanish nobleman 
Bexr-Impenta, fiancée of Don Andrea before his death 
_ Hrerontmo, a Spanish general 
Horatio, Andrea’s friend and Hieronimo’s son 


ALEXANDRO, and 


Vitiuro, Portuguese noblemen 


Critique: 

The Spanish Tragedy, one of the most 
popular English plays of the sixteenth 
century, marked a change from the earlier, 
stilted English drama. Kyd built his plot 
ona ele of three conventional de- 
vices found in the Roman tragedies of 
Seneca. One was a ghost; the second was 
tevenge for a murdered relative, and the 


third was a liberal use of bombast and 
soliloquy in the dialogue. To these he 
added queer and amazing characters with 
strange psychological twists: madmen, 
murderers, suicides. He also employed a 
play within the play, public hangings, 
and other items new to English drama. 
Asa pioneer playwright, Kyd, in this play, 
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pointed the way to the lurid, bloodthirsty 
revenge plays of the Jacobean and Caroline 
stage. The popularity of The Spanish 
Tragedy can be partly seen in the fact 
that it is known to have gone through at 
least ten editions by 1634. 


The Siory: 


Don Andrea, a Spanish nobleman, was 
killed in battle with the Portuguese. 
When his soul descended to the under- 
world, Pluto sent it with the Spirit of 
Revenge to learn what had happened after 
his death. 

At the Spanish court Andrea heard that 
the Portuguese had been defeated in war 
and that Balthazar, Prince of Portugal, 
had been taken prisoner. Balthazar, he 
learned, was the man who had killed 
him. A quarrel had developed between 
Lorenzo and Horatio, each claiming the 
honor of capturing Balthazar. 

Meanwhile, at the Portuguese court, 
Villupo told the viceroy that his son 
Balthazar was dead, having been killed by 
traitorous Alexandro. Alexandro was then 
sentenced to death. 

Balthazar, while a prisoner, fell in love 
with Bel-Imperia, as did Horatio. Bel- 
Imperia, who had been the fiancée of dead 
Andrea, fell in love with Horatio. At this 
time plans were proposed for a treaty of 
peace between Spain and Portugal. ‘These 
events were all distasteful to Andrea’s 
Ghost. He was comforted, however, by 
Revenge’s promise that grim fate would 
overtake all concerned. 

Balthazar, aided by Lorenzo, planned 
to win the love of Bel-Imperia. Lorenzo 
sent a servant to spy on Bel-Imperia and to 
discover whom she loved. When he re- 
turned to tell his master that Bel-Imperia 
was in love with Horatio, Lorenzo and 
Balthazar plotted Horatio’s death. 

But the King of Spain planned to make 
diplomatic use of Bel-Imperia by marrying 
her, his niece, to Portuguese Prince 
Balthazar, thus cementing the friendship 
of the two countries. The king warned her 
that she must do his will. 

One night, when Bel-Imperia and 


Horatio met in the garden, Horatio was set 
upon by Balthazar and Lorenzo and 
hanged. After his death Bel-Imperia was 
taken away by Lorenzo and Balthazar. 
When the body was discovered, Hieron- 
imo, Horatio’s father, went mad, as did 
his wife. Seeing all, Andrea’s Ghost be- 
came even more bitter. The Spirit of 
Revenge told him to be patient. 

The ambassador to Spain, returning to 
the Portuguese court, arrived in time to 
Pee the death of Alexandro, for he 

rought word that Balthazar still lived. 
Villupo, who had plotted Alexandro’s 
death in hopes of preferment, was sen- 
tenced to die. 

In Spain, Hieronimo, partly recovered 
from his madness, plotted to avenge his 
son’s murder. Afraid of Hieronimo, 
Lorenzo and Balthazar planned to murder 
one of their accomplices, lest he give 
away their secrets. ‘They had him slain 
by another of their accomplices. When 
the murderer was arrested and sentenced 
to hang, they told him he would be saved 
with a pardon. The man went to his death 
in silence, or so Lorenzo and Balthazar 
believed. Before his execution, however, 
he had written a confession in which he 
told the true story of Horatio’s death, and 
he had sent the document to Hieronimo. 

Meanwhile Lorenzo and Balthazar had 
imprisoned Bel-Imperia in hopes of forc- 
ing her to marry Balthazar. She, be- 
wildered by all that had happened, finally 
believed Lorenzo’s statement that she 
would only suffer her father’s and the 
king’s anger if she failed to marry 
Balthazar willingly. 

Balthazar and Lorenzo enlisted Hieron- 
imo’s aid in presenting an entertainment 
for the Spanish court and the Portuguese 
viceroy, who had arrived to swear fealty to 
the King of Spain. Hieronimo suggested 
that they do a play that he had written 
and silenced their protestations with the 
observation that even Nero had not con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity to act in a 
play. The play, he told them, was to be a 
tragedy befitting royal actors and on- 
gta 
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In the meantime Hieronimo’s mad 
wife, still lamenting the death of her son, 
cut down the arbor where he was hanged 
by his assailants, and stabbed herself. Hers 
was the fourth death in the action 
watched by Andrea’s Ghost and the Spirit 
of Revenge. 

That evening the royal party gathered 
for the play which Hieronimo and the 
others were to present. When the party 
entered, Hieronimo insisted that they all 
enter a gallery, lock the door, and throw 
the key down to him. The king, thinking 
nothing amiss, agreed to do so. Thus the 
stage was set for Hieronimo to avenge the 
murder of his son. 

In the play Balthazar played the Em- 
peror Soliman, Lorenzo played a bashaw, 
and Bel-Imperia played a Christian girl 
captured and given to Soliman. While 
Pbliean and the bashaw argued over the 
girl, a third character, acted by Hieron- 
imo, entered and killed the bashaw, and 
the captured Christian girl killed the stage 


emperor. Then, stopping the applause for 
the fine performance, Hieronimo intro- 
duced the body of his dead son and as- 
sured the audience that the deaths they 
had watched were real. Then he ran to 
hang himself before the royal party could 
break out of the locked cee 
. Overtaken by courtiers before he could 
kill himself, he bit out his own tongue 
to prevent a confession. Told to confess 
in writing, he gestured for a knife to 
sharpen the pen. With that weapon he 
stabbed the king’s brother and himself, 
thus bringing the number of deaths to 
eight. 

At the end, Andrea’s Ghost, which had 
been watching all the while, announced 
to the Spirit of Revenge that he was satis- 
fied; all his enemies had received their 
just deserts. Revenge told him that they 
would return to the underworld, where 
Andrea could watch his enemies in their 
torment and consort happily with his 
friends. 


STEPPENWOLF 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Hermann Hesse (1877- 5) 
Type of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: The 1920's 

Locale: Germany 


First published: 1927 
Principal characters: 


Harry Harrer, the steppenwolf 


Herming, a friend 
PasLo, a saxophonist 


Manzi, a demi-mondaine 


Critique: 

Steppenwolf is an important work by 
an important German novelist and poet 
who won the Nobel prize in 1946. This 
novel is an unusual combination of 
smooth, compelling narrative and deep 
insight into the conflict between nature 
and spirit. In a way, this conflict is an 
allegory of Germany, buffeted and an- 
chorless, after her defeat in 1918. In 
Haller, Hesse has given us an under- 


STEPPENWOLF Ds Hermann Hesse. Translated b 
ne. Copyright, 1929, by Henry 


Henry Holt & Co., 


" Basil 


standing of the German renascence which 
was aborted into Nazism. In a larger 
way the conflict is that of the roaring 
twenties when the lost generation sought 
a path out of the maze. The solution is 
as inevitable as it is unappealing. 


The Story: 
The aunt, who kept a spotless bour- 
geois house, was attracted to Harry 


Creighton. B rmissi f th blishers, 
re co ee y pe sion of the publishers 
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Haller, the new lodger who had rented 
her attic. Her nephew, however, was 
suspicious of Haller. His suspicions were 
first aroused when the lodger asked them 
not to report his domicile to the police; 
he explained that he had a repugnance 
for official contacts. His room was always 
in disorder; cigar ends and ashes, wine 
and brandy, pictures and books littered 
the apartment. 

Haller was about fifty, sometimes in 
poor health and addicted to pain killers. 
He arose very late and became active 
only at night. He was invariably polite, 
but remote. Once the nephew found him 
sitting on the stairs near a landing. 
Haller explained that the landing, redo- 
lent of wax and turpentine and decorated 
with washed plants, seemed to him the 
epitome of bourgeois order. Occasionally 
a pretty girl came to see Haller for a 
short time; her final visit ended in a bit- 
ter quarrel. 

One day Haller disappeared, after 
meticulously paying his’ accounts. He left 
behind a manuscript, written during his 
stay, which told the story of a steppen- 
wolf. The nephew, sure that Haller was 
not dead, made the. account public. 

Haller, nearing fifty, had suffered a 
series of blows. His wife, becoming mad, 
chased him from the house. His profes- 
sion was closed to him. Living a solitary 
life, he became a divided personality. 
On the one side he was a neat, calm 
bourgeois; on the other, he was a wolf 
from the steppes. When he acted polite- 
ly and genteelly, the gaunt world mocked 
his respectability. When he snarled and 
withdrew from society, his bourgeois self 
was shocked. It seemed that he was a true 
steppenwolf. 

On a solitary night ramble, he thought 
he saw an electric sign over a Gothic 
door in an old wall. The words, which 
he could barely make out, told of a magic 
show only for madmen. A little later he 
saw a peddler with a similar sign. Eagerly 
he bought from a hawker a treatise on 
the steppenwolf which he avidly read. 

The treatise explained the popular con- 


cept of a steppenwolf, half-wolf and half- 
man through mischance or spell. But this 
concept was oversimplified. Every one 
was composed not of two selves, ‘Le of 
many selves. The great bulk of the popu- 
lace was held to one self through the 
rigid patterns of the sheep-like bour- 
geoisie; but here and there a few men, 
ostensibly complying, were not really part 
of the pattern. They acted like the lone 
wolf. They were the leaders in all fields. 

Meditating on this philosophy, Haller 
understood his own nature a little more 
clearly, but he could scarcely think of 
himself as containing many selves. 

An old acquaintance, a professor, met 
him and insisted on inviting him to din- 
ner. The occasion was not a happy one. 
The professor and his wife were naively 
jingoistic and approved a vicious news- 
paper attack on a Haller who had writ- 
ten that perhaps the Germans shared the 
war guilt of 1914 to 1918. The professor, 
of course, did not realize that the writer 
was his guest, for Haller was a common 
name. Then Haller ridiculed a pompous 
painting of Goethe which was greatly 
prized by the professor’s wife. 

Feeling the wolf in him dominant, he 
dropped in at the Black Eagle Tavern, 
where merriment reigned riotous. At the 
bar he encountered a young girl who 
was sympathetic. He told her his long 
tale of woe: the professor's dinner; his 
mad wife; Erica, whom he saw only eve- 
ry few months and with whom he quar- 
reled. The girl, who refused to give her 
name, good-naturedly ridiculed his pre- 
occupations ‘with Mozart and Indian 
myths when he did not even know how 
to dance. She seemed almost motherly in 
her concern for him; and when he con- 
fessed he was afraid to go back to his 
lodging, she sent him upstairs to sleep. 
Before they parted, Haller made a dinner 
date with her. 

At their next meeting the girl, who 
gave her name as Hermine, set out to 
make Haller a different person. She 
would help him for friendship’s sake, so 
that in the end Haller would love her 
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enough to kill her. Haller himself had 
thought of death; in fact, he was serious- 
ly contemplating suicide on his fiftieth 
birthday. Perhaps that was why he 
thought so little of Hermine’s strange 
plan. 

Hermine began her campaign. First 
she took him shopping for a gramaphone, 
and in his cluttered room he took danc- 
ing lessons. Although he was stiff, he 
learned the steps of the foxtrot. Then she 
took him to a tavern to dance. At her 
urging he asked the most beautiful girl 
there, Maria, to be his partner. To his 
amazement, she accepted, and they 
danced well together. Hermine compli- 
mented him on his progress. 

Late one night, as Haller returned 
quietly to his bedroom, he found Maria 
in his bed. Thinking himself too old for 
her, Haller was hesitant; but Maria was 
so sympathetic that he lost his reluctance. 
He met Maria frequently in another 
room he rented nearby. Haller was grate- 
ful to Hermine, who had arranged it all. 
She kept track of his progress in love. 
After some time Haller realized that only 
through a lesbian relation could Hermine 
have known Maria’s technique so well. 

Another new acquaintance was Pablo, 
a gentle, accommodating saxophonist. He 
agreed readily with Haller’s criticisms of 
modern jazz and his preference for Mo- 
zart. But music, to Pablo, was not some- 
thing to criticize; it was something tu en- 
joy, and dancers enjoyed his music. Part 
of Pablo’s great popularity came from his 
ability to provide drugs for jaded _profli- 
gates. One night Pablo invited Haller 


STONE 
Type of work: Novel 


and Maria to his room and proposed a 
love episode for three. Haller refused 
abruptly, but Maria would have liked to 
accept. 

Hermine several times hinted that she 
was more unhappy than Haller. He was 
learning other sides of life, but she knew 
only a life of pleasure and the senses. 
She was hoping that Haller would come 
to love her, because at the coming mas- 
querade ball she would give her last 
command. 

At the big dance, Hermine was dressed 
as a man, reminding Haller of his friend 
Hermann. They danced with many dif- 
ferent women. When Hermine finall 
changed to women’s clothes, Haller knew 
he loved her. 

After the ball Pablo took them up to 
his peep show. There in a hall of mirrors 
Haller saw his many selves and in the 
various booths he lived his many lives. 
In one booth he killed automobile drivers 
recklessly. In another he met all the girls 
he had ever loved. Toward the end he 
was with Mozart, a laughing, reckless 
Mozart who played Handel on a radio. 

The whirling came to an end. In the 
last booth he saw Hemrmine and Pablo 
naked on a rug. They were asleep, sati- 
ated with love. Haller stabbed Hermine 
under the breast. In the court Mozart was 
his friend and comforted him when the 
judges sentenced him to eternal life; he 
was to be laughed out of court. Mozart 
turned into Pablo, who picked up Her- 
mine’s body, shrank it to figurine size, 
and put it in his pocket. 


DESERT 


Author: Hugo Wast (Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, 1883- ) 


Type of plot: Regional romance 
ime of plot: Early twentieth century 


Locale: The rocky tablelands of northern Argentina 


First published: 1925 


Principal characters: 


Don Pepro Pasio (PEPpasto) Ontiveros, an Argentine landowner 
Mipas Ontrveros, his nephew 
Marcs 1a, daughter of Midas 
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Aourzzs, and 
Hecror, her brothers 


AtrFonso Purntss, son of a neighboring farmer 
Rogues Carpio, a gaucho murderer and outlaw 
FroriAn Pavactos, an overseer 


Dowa Stivestre, his wife 


Critique: 

Stone Desert—Desierta de Piedra in 
the original—has been for Latin-Amer- 
ican readers a favorite among the thirty- 
two titles written by this most prolific of 
Argentine novelists. Afraid that his ori- 
gins in Cordoba might handicap his sales, 
Martinez Zuvirfa hid his identity under 
a pen name when he published his first 
novel in 1911. Since that time his books, 
written under the name of Hugo Wast, 
have sold almost two million copies, with 
three hundred editions in Spanish and 
seventy others in translation. In Stone 
Desert, Marcela speaks for the writer 
when she voices her opinion that a return 
to nature is the best cure for decadent 
city life. The novel also:expresses the au- 
thor’s belief that the hope for Argentina 
lies in the toil of hard-working immi- 
grants, combined with a change in the 
attitude of the country’s easygoing, waste- 
ful citizens. 


The Story: 

One foggy April morning a weary 
gaucho stopped at the house of Dofa 
Silvestre and her husband, Froil4n Pala- 
cios, an overseer on a ranch owned by old 
Pedro Pablo Ontiveros. The traveler’s 
pallid face showed that he had recently 
been in prison. After receiving meat and 
bread, he betrayed his familiarity with 
the region around Real de San Eloy by 
starting out for the town of Canteros over 
a trail unknown to most of the natives. 

Early the next morning, near the main 
ranch house on the Ontiveros estate, he 
found a girl's bare footprints in the sand 
by the river. A short time later a boy 
appeared. He was Aquiles, a great-nephew 
of old Pepablo, as everyone called Don 


Pedro. The boy said that the tracks had 
been made by his sister Marcela. The 
traveler introduced himself as Juan-with- 
out-a-Country, but when he stopped at 
the tavern in Canteros, old Pepablo rec- 
ognized him as Roque Carpio, a gaucho 
exiled to the Argentine penal colony at 
Ushuaia for killing his unfaithful wife 
twenty-five years before. 

With old Pepablo was his nephew 
Midas. A failure in Buenos Aires, he had 
brought his daughter Marcela, his sons 
Aquiles and Hector, and his mother-in- 
law, Dofia Claudia, to live on Pepablo’s 
run-down ranch. Marcela wished to re- 
store the property with the help of Leo- 
polda, the mannish wife of Overseer 
Difunto. Pepablo scoffed at her plan. 
Hard work was for gringos like his Span- 
ish neighbor, Isidro Puentes, ambitious 
owner of a farm which had once be- 
longed to Roque Carpio. 

The old man did admire Marcela, how- 
ever, and gradually turned the ranch over 
to her management. While searching for 
missing cattle, she had left the foot- 
prints seen by Roque. She found her 
cows in Puentes’ barley field. The grin- 
go, hoping to arrange a match between 
her and his son Alfonso, had let the 
starving animals graze. Marcela scorned 
Alfonso, partly because the neatness of 
Puentes’ farm, in contrast with Pepablo’s 
establishment, hurt her pride. Once, how- 
ever, she asked his help when she ran a 
thorn into her arm. 

Increasing drought brought death to 
Pepablo’s cattle. Aquiles and Hector tried 
to bring rain by staking out a toad in the 
patio. A storm came, washing out Pu- 


entes’ barley fields. Pepablo was delight- 


STONE DESERT by Hugo Wast. By permission of the author. Copyright, 1928, by Longmans, Green 
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ed. When the gringo took advantage of 
the rainwater to drown burrowing hares 
that had been ruining his fields, Marcela 
wanted to follow his example. But Pe- 
pablo was too proud to imitate a gringo. 
Besides, the hares provided food for his 
dogs. 

Wee then suggested that they 
round up the remaining cattle and drive 
them to higher pastures. Pepablo prom- 
ised her half the calves that could be 
saved. The score of neighbors she invited 
to the roundup spent the night at the 
house of Froil4n Palacios at Real de San 
Eloy. Roque Carpio joined them for a 
cup of mate before he went home 
through a howling storm, leaving Mar- 
cela convinced that city-dwellers were 
weak in contrast to rugged country peo- 
ple. A conversation she overheard later 
made her suspect that Roque was steal- 
ing and branding cattle. 

Snow fell. Marcela hired Don Tertulio, 
a bonesetter and local treasure seeker, to 
make some repairs at the ranch house. At 
the feast of San Pedro and San Pablo, 
Pepablo was to carry the cross in the re- 
ligious procession When Marcela dis- 
covered that rats had eaten his best shoes, 
she got him a new pair. They were so 
stiff that Pepablo slipped them off during 
dinner and the dogs gnawed them. 

Midas, meanwhile, had been busy 
with a scheme to make church candles 
from beeswax. Failing in that vencure, 
he threatened to take his family back to 
Buenos Aires. As a bribe Pepablo un- 
earthed some money he had hoarded and 
set his nephew up as an antique dealer. 
That project also failed. Midas’ next plan 
was to cut down the algarrobo trees 
which were Pepablo’s especial pride and 
sell the timber. By aol and threats 
he secured the old man’s permission to 
fell the trees, but the sound of the woods- 
men’s axes was more than Pepablo could 
stand. He died, leaving the house and the 
trees to Midas, the rest of his property 
to Marcela. 

Midas promptly sold his share to Pu- 
entes and moved his family to the over- 


seer’s house at Real de San Eloy. Marcela 
hoped that life on that rugged tableland 
would purge their blood of city-created 
decadence. After discharging Froilan, 
whom she suspected of conniving with 
Roque, she herself ran the ranch. 

Froil4n, with Dofia Silvestre and their 
daughter Monica, opened a tavern and 
store. Roque and Midas were among his 
customers, and Midas discussed his gran- 
diose schemes with the outlaw. He once 
asked Roque, jokingly, why he did not 
carry some girl away to one of his moun- 
tain caves. 

The question turned Roque’s thoughts 
to a plan to win Marcela. He killed a 
cow, making the death seem like the 
work of a mountain lion, so that Mar- 
cela would organize a lion hunt. But his 
plan to steal her away at that time was 
frustrated by the arrival of Melitén Ba- 
z4n, a famous hunter who stirred Roque 
to rivalry by his claim that he carried 
only two cartridges because he never saw 
more than two lions at a time. Durin 
the hunt Roque and Melitén each killed 
a lion. Alfonso Puentes shot Roque’s dog 
in order to protect three cubs Marcela 
wanted. Only Marcela’s quick defense 
saved the young man from the gaucho’s 
fury. Roque left, angry. 

After a week of sulking Roque bribed 
Froilan to keep Midas late at the tavern, 
so that Marcela would be left unprotect- 
ed. Awakened by the noise of Roque’s ar- 
rival, she called Dota Claudia. When 
they saw the outer door opening, they 
threw themselves against it. Even the 
small boys helped. The intruder thrust 
a foot inside, om Marcela managed to 
wedge the bar tightly, trapping him. 
Roque argued at first; then he threat- 
ened her. With a pair of scissors, the only 
weapon she could find, she kept jabbing 
at his leg through his boot until he coi- 
lapsed from loss of blood. Returning, 
Midas found the outlaw dead. None 
mourned him except Monica, with whom 
he had flirted. 

Because of litigations in the district, 
Puentes could not take possession of 
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Midas’ property, and he returned it in 
exchange for the right to build an irri- 
gation ditch for his alfalfa fields. Mar- 
cela, unwilling to stay at bloodstained 
Real de San Eloy, left the place in care 
of a new overseer and returned to re- 
pair Pepablo’s house, more dilapidated 
than ever since Don Tertulio had pierced 
the walls while looking for hidden treas- 
ure. By the time the fig trees were in leaf 
she had made the old ranch house com- 
fortable and attractive. 


One day she encountered Alfonso 
again. With her ideas about Roque and 
his wild life clear to her at last, and with 
her false pride and irritation gone after 
her discovery that she could run a farm 
as efficiently as any foreigner, she began 
to realize the good qualities of the young 
gringo. Again she had a thorn in her 
hand, and once more she asked his help 
in removing it. This time she was quite 
happy when he kissed her. 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL 


Type of work: Saga 

Author: Unknown 

Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: Tenth century 
Locale: Iceland 


First transcribed: Thirteenth-century manuscript 


Principal characters: 
Nyat, a man of law 
Berctuora, his wife 
Gunnar, Nial’s friend 


Harucerpa, Gunnar’s wife 


Frost, Njal’s enemy 


Critique: 

The Story of Burnt Njal is the most 
elaborate and probably the best known of 
the thirty-odd Icelandic sagas which have 
come down to us from the heroic age of 
the Vikings. These works belong to primi- 
tive literature, and they deal with the sim- 
ple, deep passions and forthright, flaring 
violence of a primitive people. The sagas 
are never dull reading. The action is al- 
ways swift and varied, the characters are 
real, and the style is clear and terse. Law- 
man Nijal and his neighbors are more than 
figures in a tale of violence and intrigue; 
they stand also for a people, a society, and 


an age. 


The Story: 

In those days Harold Grayfell ruled in 
Norway. Hrut Heriolfsson had come out 
of Iceland to claim an inheritance, and he 
sat on the high seat of Gunnhilda, the 
king’s mother. He was handsome and 
strong. He found favor with the king as 


well, so that he claimed his inheritance 
and got a great store of rich goods while 
sea-roving. ‘Then he sailed back to Ice- 
land, but not before Gunnhilda put a 
spell on him that he might never have 
pleasure living with the woman he had 
set his heart on. 

Soon after Hrut married Unna, Fiddle 
Mord’s daughter. Things did not go 
smoothly between Hrut and Unna and 
she soon left him. When Mord asked at 
the Thing for her goods to be returned, 
Hrut offered to fight him instead. Mord 
refused and got great shame by his suit. 

Hrut’s brother Hauskuld had a fair 
daughter, Hallgerda, but she was hard- 
hearted. She married Thorwald Oswifsson 
and he was killed by Thiostolf, her foster 
father. Then she married Glum, son of 
Olof the Hall, and he was murdered. 
Then she sent Thiostolf to Hrut to tell of 
Glum’s death and Hut struck him dead. 

Fiddle Mord died and Unna ran 
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through her goods. Then she asked her 
kinsman Gunnar Hamondsson to get back 
her goods from Hrut. Gunnar was the best 
skilled in arms of all men. His brother's 
name was Kolskegg. 

Njal was Gunnar’s friend. They swore 
nothing should come between them. Njal 
was so great a lawyer that his match was 
not to be found. Bergthora was his wife. 

Gunnar asked Njal how to get Unna’s 
goods and Nijal advised him to trick Hrut 
into summoning himself to the Thing 
where the suit would be tried. There 
Gunnar challenged Hrut to single com- 
bat, but Hauskuld made Hrut pay the 
money. There was much ill feeling. 

Gunnar and Kolskegg went sea-roving 
and came back with much goods. They 
rode to the Thing and there Gunnar saw 
Hallgerda and asked for her. Njal foretold 
ill from this but went to the wedding. 

At the wedding Thrain Sigfusson put 
away his shrewish wife and asked for 
Thorgerda, Hallgerda’s daughter. So there 
were two weddings. 

Each year Gunnar and Nijal had feasts 
for friendship’s sake. Njal had it the year 
Bergthora insulted Hallgerda and Hall- 
mils asked Gunnar to avenge her. Gun- 
nar refused and took her home. Then 
Hallgerda had Bergthora’s thrall killed. 
Gunnar paid atonement to Nijal.: Berg- 
thora retaliated and Njal paid for that 
death. The women urged their men on 
until Njal’s sons were involved, but Gun- 
nar and Nijal kept their friendship. 

When Otkell Skarfsson tricked Gunnar 
into buying a deceitful thrall, Hallgerda 
sent him to burn Otkell’s storehouse. Gun- 
nar offered atonement but refused Otkell 
friendship. Then Otkell gave Gunnar a 
hurt and Gunnar killed Otkell. This was 
the beginning of Gunnar’s manslayings. 
Njal warned him not to kill more than 
one man in the same stock or he would 
get his death. 

Then Starkad, son of Bork the Waxy- 
toothed Blade, challenged Gunnar to a 
horse fight. Thorgeir Otkellsson was hurt 
and wanted to be revenged against Gun- 
nar. Starkad, his son Thorgeir, and Thor- 


geir Otkellsson tried to ambush Gunnar, 
and Thorgeir Otkellsson was killed. This 
was the second man slain in the same 
stock. Thorgeir Starkadsson swore ven- 
geance. At the Thing the atonement was 
that Gunnar and Kolskegg were to go 
away within three years or be slain by the 
kinsmen of those they had killed. 

They made plans to go abroad, but as 
they rode away Gunnar’s horse threw him 
with his face turned toward home. When 
he decided not to go, Kolskegg went alone. 
Gunnar was outlawed. Njal warned him 
that Geir the Priest was getting up a band 
to slay him, and Gunnar asked Nijal to see 
after his son Hogni. 

When Geir the Priest and his men came 
to Gunnar’s house, they killed his hound 
Sam. Sam howled loudly before he died, 
so that Gunnar was prepared. Gunnar 
put up a long fight and killed two men 
and wounded sixteen before his enemies 
pulled the roof off his house to get at him. 

They built a cairn over Gunnar. Skarp- 
hedinn Nijalsson and Hogni Gunnarsson 
saw the cairn open, and Gunnar with a 
merry face sang a song before the cairn 
closed again. ‘Then Skarphedinn and 
Hogni killed Starkad and Thorgeir Stark- 
adsson and avenged Gunnar. 

Njal’s sons then went abroad and 
wrongs piled up between them and 
Thrain Sigfusson in the Orkneys. Kari 
Solmundsson was with them. When they 
came back, Skarphedinn killed Thrain. 
Kettle of the Mark was Thrain’s brother 
but Nijal’s son-in-law, and so Kettle and 
Njal made atonement. Njal took Haus- 
kuld Thrainsson as his foster son. Kari 
asked for and got Nijal’s daughter Helge 
to wife. 

Then Flosi Thordsson became involved 
in the feud. He was tall and bold. 

There was a change of rulers in Nor- 
way. Olaf Tryggvisson made a change of 
faith and sent Thangbrand to Iceland to 
— Christianity. He did that by chal- 
enging any man who spoke against the 
new faith. At the Thing Thorgeir of 
Lightwater challenged the men for the 
new law and they all made pledges. Then 
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Njal went to Flosi to ask his daughter 
Hildigunna for his foster son Hauskuld. 
She said she would not be wedded unless 
they would get Hauskuld a priesthood. 

Nijal tried to get a priesthood for Haus- 
kuld, but no one would sell his. At the 
Thing that summer, when no one could 
get his suit settled, Njal said it would be 
wiser to have a Fifth Court to take over 
those suits that could not be finished in 
the Quarter Courts. And so Skapti Thor- 
odsson brought the Fifth Court into law. 
Then Njal begged a new priesthood for 
Hauskuld, and Hildigunna and Hauskuld 
were married. 

Soon after Lyting, Thrain’s sister’s hus- 
band, took offense at Hauskuld, Nijal’s 
baseborn son, and killed him. Rodny, 
Hauskuld’s mother laid it upon Skarp- 
hedinn to avenge that death. Skarphedinn 
and his brothers went after Lyting and 
his brothers. When Nial’s foster son 
Hauskuld made atonement for the slay- 
ing, Aumund, Fauskuld Nijalsson’s base- 
born and blind son, came to Lyting at the 
Thing and demanded his share. Lyting 
refused. When Aumund came to the door, 
he turned short around and his eyes were 
opened. Then he ran straight to Lyting 
and killed him with an ax. Aumund 
turned to go out again and his eyes were 
sealed. Njal made the atonement. 

Mord Valgardsson planned to talebear 
before Njal’s sons so that they would kill 
Hauskuld the Priest. A coolness sprang 
up between Nijal’s sons and Hauskuld. 
Finally, Mord with them, Njal’s sons slew 
Hauskuld. Njal said the next deaths 
would be his and those of his wife and 
sons. 

Hauskuld’s death brought his father- 
in-law Flosi Thordsson much grief and 
wrath. He gathered together a great band. 
Skarphedinn sought help, and they all 
went to the Thing. There the atonement 
fell through. Flosi gathered his men for an 
attack with fire and sword on Nijal’s 
sons. 

Njal gathered all his sons in the house 
and Flosi’s band tried to master them 


with weapons. When the attackers had 
got great manscathe with many wounded, 
Flosi took fire and made great piles before 
the doors. He called the women out, and 
Helgi Njalsson tried to escape with them 
but was killed. Bergthora stayed indoors 
with Njal and Kari’s son Thord. The 
three lay down on the bed with an ox- 
hide over them. Then the fires burned hot 
and timbers began to fall. Kari ran along 
the crossbeams and beat his way out with 
a burning bench. He was hidden by the 
smoke as he ran away. Skarphedinn tried 
to follow but was pinned to the wall, and 
Grim fell dead in the fire. After Flosi’s 
men were sure Skarphedinn was dead, they 
heard him sing a song. When men came 
to find them, Njal and Thord and Berg- 
thora were not burned, but the oxhide 
was shriveled. 

Flosi dreamed that many men would 
die. Kari set about getting his men to- 
gether. They all went to the Thing. All 
who wished to avenge the burning 
shouted their war cries. Many men were 
killed before an atonement was reached. 
Since Kari would not have that atonement 
cover the burning, there was another 
award for that. The payment covered all 
but Thord Karisson. Flosi and his men 
were to go abroad. 

Thorgeir Craggeir, a kinsman, went 
along with Kari. They came upon some 
of Flosi’s men and killed them. Then Flosi 
made an atonement with Thorgeir, so that 
Kari would be left alone. Kari said he 
would take it ill if Thorgeir did not make 
his peace. He agreed that the burning was 
avenged but not his son’s death. 

Then Kari went to the Orkneys and 
killed more men who had sailed out of 
Iceland until he had slain fifteen. His 
wife died while he was sea-roving. 

Then Kari and Flosi made separate pil- 
grimages south for absolution. When they 
came home, Kari went straight to Flosi’s 
house. Flosi sprang up and kissed Kari. 
Then they were fully atoned, and Flosi 
gave to Kari his brother's daughter Hildi- 
gunna. They dwelt there a long time. 
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STRANGE INTERLUDE 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Eugene O’Neill (1888-1953) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: The 1920's 
Locale: New England and New York 
First presented: 1928 

Principal characters: 


Nuva Lezps, 2 neurotic woman 
Proressor Henry Lzeeps, her father 


Sam Evans, her husband 


Mrs. Amos Evans, his mother 


Gorpon Evans, Nina’s son 


Epmunp Darre tt, a doctor, Nina’s lover 
Cuarves Marspen, a novelist 
Mapexing ARNnoxp, in love with Gordon 


Critique: 

Strange Interlude is a frankly experi- 
mental drama in which Eugene O'Neill 
attempts to bring to the stage the stream 
of consciousness technique of the modern 
novel. By means of technical devices such 
as the soliloquy and the aside he allows 
his characters to reveal to the theater au- 
dience their inner thoughts and feelings. 
These devices, artificial in themselves, 
contribute, nevertheless, to the plastic and 
imaginative freedom of the play. The 
writer's concern for the inward or sub- 
conscious mentality of his people reflects 
the widespread interest of the 1920’s in 
Freudian imagery and theory. 


The Story: 

If Nina Leeds had married her Sirst 
love, Gordon Shaw, her whole life might 
have been different. But Gordon went off 
to the war in France, and when his plane 
burst into flames and crashed near Sedan, 
he left Nina with nothing to show for her 
life. 

Before he went away Gordon had 
urged Nina to marry him, but her father 
had objected. Now Gordon was dead, and 
Nina had not even the memory of one 
night alone with him. As a consequence 
she threw herself indiscriminately into 
affairs with one soldier after another, 
those who like Gordon were going out to 


die, because she thought she could give to 
others what Gordon had been denied. But 
promiscuity failed to ease her own sorrow, 
and she returned to her father’s house an 
embittered and lonely woman. She was 
particularly bitter toward her father, a 
professor in the university, for she rightly 
suspected that it was her father’s jealousy, 
his irrational desire to keep her with him, 
which had been responsible for his opposi- 
tion to her marriage with Gordon. 

Nina had an admirer in Charles 
Marsden, the novelist, an old friend of 
her father. Marsden had known Nina 
since she was a little girl and he had often 
thought of marrying her. But since he was 
attached to his aging mother, who did not 
entirely approve of Nina, he never got 
around to proposing. Her half-serious, 
half-mocking fondness for him annoyed 
Marsden; it was a reminder of his own 
failure to come to grips with life. 

Nina had another admirer of quite a 
different nature in Dr. Edmund Darrell, 
an ambitious young physician who had 
taken an interest in Nina’s case when she 
was a nurse in the hospital of which he 
was a staff member. Although he found 
her attractive, Darrell had no intention of 
endangering his career by an involvement 
with a neurotic woman. Nevertheless he 


did realize that she needed help, and he 
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concluded that a husband and a child 
would be the logical solution for her diff- 
culties. His choice was Sam Evans, scion 
of a well-to-do family, who was already in 
love with Nina. 

In the meantime Professor Leeds, 
Nina’s father, had died, and she turned 
almost automatically to Marsden as a kind 
of surrogate. When Marsden, taking his 
cue from Darrell, suggested Evans as a 
possible husband, Nina drowsily assented. 
Sam Evans married Nina realizing that 
she was not in love with him, but he lived 
in the hope that a child would bring them 
closer together. About seven months after 
she came to live on the Evans homestead 
in northern New York State, Nina found 
herself pregnant, but when she confided 
her condition to her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Evans found it necessary to reveal several 
family secrets which she had kept hidden 
even from her own son. 

One was that Sam’s aunt, hopelessly in- 
sane, lived on the top floor of the old 
house, and the other: was that Sam’s 

andmother and her father before her 
had both died in an asylum. Over- 
whelmed by the situation in which she 
found herself, Nina could think of no 
way out except to get rid of her child 
through an operation and to leave Sam. 
Mrs. Evans protested, pointing out that 
Sam needed her, that he needed the con- 
fidence a child would give him, even if 
this child were not his own. 

Pondering this idea, Nina encountered 
Darrell, who had just returned from 
Europe, and revealed to him the true cir- 
cumstances of her marriage. Darrell, 
realizing that he was partly responsible 
for her predicament, considered the situa- 
tion. At last he and Nina decided that it 
would be best for Nina to have a child, 
with Darrell himself as the father. 

This plan worked out very well so far 
as Sam Evans was concerned. When he 
learned that his wife was to have a child, 
he was delighted. But, unfortunately, 
Nina and Darrell were unable to go on as 
dispassionately as they had planned. Nina 
fell in love with the real father of her 


child, and in spite of the risk to his career 
Darrell could not tear himself free of 
Nina. 

Fatherhood made a startling change in 
Sam Evans. The old look of self-conscious 
inferiority disappeared from his face, and 
there was in its place a look of determina- 
tion and confidence. Nina also had 
changed. She was noticeably older, but 
there was on her face an expression of 
peace and calm which had never been 
there before. But Marsden had changed 
most of all. His mother had died in the 
meantime, and he had aged. His hair was 
almost pure white. 

When Darrell returned from Europe, 
ostensibly because of his father’s death 
but actually because he could stay away 
no longer from the woman he loved, Nina 
for the first time in her life felt complete, 
surrounded as she was by her men—her 
spiritual father, her husband, her lover, 
and her son. 

The next eleven years brought still 
more changes into these linked lives. 
Darrell and Marsden had backed Sam 
Evans in one of his enterprises, and as a 
result all had become wealthy men. 
Darrell had long ago given up his career 
in medicine. Marsden, on the other hand, 
had taken to writing genteel novels about 
dear old ladies and devilish bachelors, 
stories completely unrelated to real life. 

Young Gordon Evans had no use for 
his real father, whom he called Uncle 
Ned, and quarreled with him on the 
slightest provocation. He identified him- 
self completely with his mother’s stories of 
Gordon Shaw, built up by Nina into a 
hero in the boy’s imagination. 

As time went by, Darrell managed to 
break the stranglehold Nina had on his 
soul, devoting himself as assiduously to 
biology as he had formerly to medicine. 
He became his own firm self again, im- 
pervious to all of Nina’s wiles. But as she 
grew older, Nina’s neurotic tendencies 
increased. She became the possessive 
mother in her opposition to Gordon’s mar- 
riage to Madeline, a girl of good family, 
even going so far as to consider informing 
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Madeline of the strain of insanity in the 
Evans family. She grew to hate Sam 
Evans and at times actively wished for 
his death, a wish that was fulfilled when 
Sam suffered a stroke while witnessing 
Gordon’s victory over the Navy crew. 
After Sam Evans’ death, Gordon some- 
how could not throw off the feeling that 
his mother had never loved his father, and 
he remembered a time in his boyhood 
when he had seen his Uncle Ned kiss his 
mother. This memory was repressed, but 
it burst out one day when Gordon slapped 
Darrell across the face during an argu- 


ment. Gordon instantly regretted his 
act and apologized, and the matter ended 
without his realization that Sam Evans 
was not his real father. 

At last Nina was really alone. She had 
finally given her consent to her son’s mar- 
riage to Madeline. Her own marriage to 
Darrell at this late date would have been 
out of the question. There were too many 
memories of a regretful past between 
them. So Nina was left alone with 
Marsden, who had waited patiently all 
these years until she turned like a daugh- 
ter to him at last. 


THE SUPPLIANTS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Aeschylus (525-456 B. C.) 
Type of plot: Classical tragedy 
Time of plot: Age of myth 

Locale: Argos 

First presented: c. 490 B. C. 


Principal characters: 


Danaus, an Egyptian of Greek descent 
His Firry Mamwen DaucuHrTers 


Pexascus, King of Argos 


Tue Firry Sons or AEGYPTUS, BROTHER OF DANAUS 


Critique: 

The Suppliants, although complete ar- 
tistically, seems to be a part of a larger 
pattern, possibly a trilogy, which prob- 
ably told the complete, tragic story of 
Danaus and Aegyptus and their sons and 
daughters. The value of The Suppl-unts 
to ihe student of drama lies in the fact 
that it bridged the gap between the pure- 
ly lyric phase of Greek drama and that 
glorious phase in which character and 
situation were developed to almost un- 
believable heights of artistic perfection. 
In this play the protagonist is the chorus 
of maidens; Pelasgus, in his timidity, is 
almost three-dimensional, thus foreshad- 
owing the great characters of the classic 
drama written during subsequent dec- 
ades. 


The Story: 


Danaus and his fifty maiden daughters 
fled from Egypt after Danaus’ brother, 


Aegyptus, had decided that his fifty sons 
should take their cousins to wife. At last 
the fugitives reached the shores of Argos, 
the land of their illustrious ancestress, Io, 
a mortal who had been loved by Zeus. 
Holding olive branches wrapped in 
wool, the maidens sought, before an Ar- 
give altar, Zeus’ protection of their puri- 
ty. Their supplications to the father of 
the gods included the wish that the sons 
of Aegyptus might meet disaster at sea 
between Egypt and Argos. In fear of 
being forced to marry Aegyptus’ sons, the 
maidens also invoked the wretched Proc- 
ne, who had been given in marriage to 
the perfidious Tereus, and who took the 
life of her child, Itylus, out of hatred for 
her husband. They repeated their sup- 
plication to Zeus to protect them from 
forced love; they invoked Artemis, the 
goddess of chastity, to be favorable to 
them. They declared that they would 
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end their own lives before they would 
submit to the sons of Aegyptus. 

Danaus, observing that someone ap- 
proached, cautioned his daughters to stay 
near the altar and to conduct themselves 
with modesty. Meanwhile they invoked 
not only Zeus but Apollo as well, who 
himself was once an exile. They prayed 
to Poseidon, god of the sea, and to Her- 
mes, the messenger of the gods. Danaus 
recalled that the gods were merciless to 
those who indulged in lustful pleasures. 

A man, followed by servants and war- 
riors, entered the sacred area. Seeing that 
the maidens wore Oriental clothing and 
that suppliant wands had been placed on 
the altar, he asked whence Danaus and 
the young women had come. Questioned 
in turn, he disclosed that he was Pe- 
lasgus, King of Argos. One of the maid- 
ens then told him that they were of Ar- 
give stock, descendants of Io, the Argive 
woman who had given birth to a son by 
Zeus. Pelasgus interrupted to remark that 
the maidens appeared to be North Afri- 
cans, and akin to the Amazons, rather 
than Grecian. 

The maiden then resumed her tale. 
When Hera, wife of Zeus, saw that Zeus 
loved the mortal Io, she transformed Io 
into a heifer, over whom she placed Ar- 
gus, the many-eyed god, as a guard. Fur- 
ther, Hera created a gadfly which she 
willed to sting Io into a miserable, wan- 
dering existence on earth. When Io, in 
her wanderings, came to Memphis, in 
Egypt, by mystical union with Zeus—the 
touch of his hand—she gave birth to a 
son. She named him Epaphus, from the 
nature of his birth. Epaphus had a daugh- 
ter, Libya, after whom a great stretch of 
North Africa was named. Libya had a 
son, Belus, who fathered two sons, Dan- 
aus and Aegyptus. Danaus was the father 
of fifty daughters—the king beheld the 
father and his daughters before his very 
eyes—and Aegyptus was the father of 
fifty sons. 

Pelasgus, satisied that they were of 
Argive stock, asked why they had left 
Egypt. The maiden explained that they 


had fled because they were threatened 
with forced marriage to their cousins; 
that it was not so much that they hated 
their cousins as it was that they wanted 
their husbands to love them. Pelasgus, 
observing that in the most advantageous 
marriages there was no aspect of love, 
was not sure he could support the maid- 
ens in their cause. The maidens pointed 
to the wand-decked shrine and asked Pe- 
lasgus to heed the sign. 

All the sisters pleaded for assistance 
from Pelasgus, who feared that his med- 
dling in the affair might bring war to 
Argos. Apprehensive, yet anxious to suc- 
cor the maidens, he insisted that he 
would have to consult his people. The 
suppliants answered that he was an ab- 
solute ruler, that he could, if he so de- 
sired, make his own decisions. They 
warned him to beware of the wrath of 
Zeus, the god who took pity on humans 
in distress and who was merciless with 
those mortals who refused to assist oth- 
ers. Still Pelasgus insisted on consulting 
his people; he feared lest he bring disaster 
to Argos. Even after searching deeply 
into his soul for an answer, he declared 
that the problem was one with which he 
alone could not cope, that to resolve it 
would involve frightful sacrifices to the 
gods. 

In despair, the maidens proposed ‘that 
Pelasgus use their girdles to hang them 
to the statues in the sacred area. Deeply 
disturbed, Pelasgus suggested that Dan- 
aus gather up all of the wands and, in 
hopes of eliciting general Argive sym- 
pathy for the maidens, place them .on 
altars in the city of Argos itself. Danaus 
accepted the suggestion after he had been 
assured:of safe passage into the city. 

Danaus then departed with the wands. 
When Pelasgus directed the maidens tc 
an unhallowed area of the sacred ground, 
they asked how they were to be protected 
there from their cousins. Pelasgus, ad- 
vising them to pray to the Argive gods, 
returned to Argos to consult with his 
people. 

Left alone, the maidens resumed their 
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earnest prayers and invocations to Zeus. 
They again recalled Zeus’ love for their 
ancestress and appealed to him who, after 
all, was responsible for their being, to 
save them from the lust of Aegyptus’ 
sons. 

Danaus returned to report that to a 
man the Argives would defend any refu- 
gees from seizure. Pelasgus, too, had re- 
minded the Argives that if they failed to 
assist and to offer sanctuary to suppliants, 
Zeus would send before the city a man- 
eating monster. The maidens then sang 
their gratitude to the people of Argos and 
invoked the gods to look ever auspicious- 
ly upon the land. 

Danaus, standing on an elevated place 
in the sacred ground, saw the sons of 
Aegyptus approaching the shore in their 
ships. He calmed his frightened daugh- 
ters by reminding them of the Argives’ 
promise, but when he wished to leave 
them to summon help, they begged him 
to stay with them. He pointed out that 
since it would take Aegyptus’ sons some 
time to make proper anchorage, there 
ike be plenty of time for him to seek 
aid. 

After Danaus had gone, the maidens, 
overcome with apprehension at the ap- 
proach of their cousins, spoke of the death 
they preferred to the enforced love which 
appeared to be imminent. As they cried 


in anguish to Zeus, a messenger from the 
ships came to them and, brutally han- 
dling them, ordered the maidens to the 
ships. While he sneered at their frantic 
appeals to the Greek gods, Pelasgus came 
upon the scene of violence and demanded 
of the messenger his business. The Egyp- 
tian answered that he had come to take 
what belonged to him and that only force, 
not any fear of the Greek gods, could pre- 
vent his taking the maidens back to 
Egypt. Pelasgus declared that the sons 
of Aegyptus would have to fight to claim 
their captives. When the messenger 
asked his name, Pelasgus retorted that 
his name did not matter; what did matter 
was that the sisters would never be taken 
by force from Argos. 

The messenger, having been repulsed 
by the king’s words, returned to the ships. 
Pelasgus then invited the maidens to 
take shelter among the friendly people 
of Argos. The maidens first sought the 
approval of their father. Danaus, advis- 
ing them to treasure their chastity before 
their lives, gave them permission to go. 

Rejoicing, the daughters of Danaus 
sang reverently and thankfully to Arte- 
mis, goddess of chastity. They also in- 
voked Aphrodite, goddess of love, who 
they were sure would help in guiding 
them to marriages blessed by true _ 


SWALLOW BARN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: John P. Kennedy (1795-1870) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Virginia 

First published: 1832 


Principal characters: 


Manx Lirrieton, the narrator 


Nep Hazarp, his cousin 

Frank Merrwerner, Ned’s brother-in-law 
Mr. Isaac Tracy, a gentleman farmer 
Bet Tracy, his daughter 

Harvey Rices, a Tracy kinsman 


Critique: 
Although the author of Swallow Barn 


novel, it is usually listed 3 
states definitely that the story is not a y listed as such be 


cause of the continuous thread or theme 
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running through it. In reality the book 
is a series of sketches or dramatic epi- 
sodes concerned with plantation life and 
manners in Virginia during the early 
eighteenth century, sketches held to- 
gether by a continuity of characters and 
events. Swallow Barn, the first work of 
popular fiction to be set in Virginia, was 
the forerunner of a large number of nov- 
els dealing with the historic background 
of that state. 


The Story: 


After receiving many invitations from 
his cousin Ned Hazard, Mark Littleton 
at last felt that he could no longer put 
off a visit to Virginia. He left his mother 
and sisters in New York and began his 
journey south. At Swallow Barn, his 
cousin’s home, Mark met or renewed 
acquaintance with a great many relatives 
and friends. Ned Hazard’s sister had 
married Frank Meriwether, who was now 
the head of the family. The estate had 
been left to Ned. It had been heavily 
encumbered and Frank had paid off the 
heaviest debts and put the plantation on 
a paying basis. The house was filled with 
Meriwether and Hazard relatives, all 

ermanent guests. Some performed small 
unctions as a pretense of paying their 
own way, but their tasks were no more 
than token duties kindly thought up for 
them so that they would feel useful. 

Mark found life in Virginia restful 
and pleasant, for there was an unhur- 
ried thythm about Swallow Barn that 
appealed to him. The plantation was 
filled with slaves and freed Negroes who 
were fiercely loyal to Frank, a good mas- 
ter. Indeed, everyone loved Frank for his 
thoughtfulness and generosity. Mark’s 
special favorite, however, was his cousin 
Ned Hazard. The two young men were 
inseparable companions. Ned was a man 
of excellent spirits, always indulging in 
pranks and jokes. Swallow Barn would 
one day revert to him, but he was con- 
tent to let Frank use it as his own, want- 
ing only to have a good time without 
the need of responsibilities. Ned took 


Mark on several excursions around the 
countryside and introduced him to local 
beauties of nature. 

While Ned and Mark walked through 
the woods one day, they indulged in one 
of their favorite pastimes by singing their 
loudest, each trying to outdo the other. 
In one verse Ned called out the name 
of Bel Tracy. He was deeply chagrined 
when that lady, having ridden up un- 
noticed, answered him. Bel Tracy was 
the daughter of old Isaac Tracy, master of 
the neighboring estate, The Brakes. 
Ned’s confusion at being discovered by 
Bel made Mark think that his cousin felt 
more than friendship for her. She teased 
him gently about his boisterous use of 
her name, leaving Ned stammering in 
confusion. Bel was accompanied by her 
sister and Harvey Riggs, a Tracy kins- 
man. Harvey joined in the teasing, but 
Mark saw at once that it was good-na- 
tured teasing and that Harvey felt great 
friendship for Ned. 

The two parties went back to Swallow 
Barn, where Harvey delivered a letter 
from Mr. Tracy to Frank Meriwether. 
The subject matter was of long stand- 
ing and it afforded Frank some amuse- 
ment. For many years Mr. Tracy had 
imagined himself in possession of one 
hundred acres of marshland separating 
The Brakes from Swallow Barn. Every 
court in Virginia had denied his claim, 
but the old gentleman was adamant. 
Frank would long since have given him 
the land, for it was worthless, but he 
knew the old gentleman would be los 
without the affair, which provided him 
with mental activity as he plotted ways 
to get possession of the land. In his let- 
ter Mr. Tracy suggested that he and 
Frank let their lawyers go over the mat- 
ter again, the two disputants to abide by 
the legal decision. Frank planned to ask 
his lawyer to arrange matters so that Mr. 
Tracy would win the suit after what 
looked like a difficult legal maneuver. 

Old Mr. Tracy was a detriment to 
Ned, even though Ned loved the old 


gentleman. He was a gentleman of the 
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old school, dignified and sober; Ned, on 
the other hand, could not repress his 
merry spirits. But Bel had absorbed some 
of her father’s dignity and was usually 
not very receptive to Ned’s foolishness. 
The poor young man tried hard to 
change, but his disposition was almost 
as firm as Mr. Tracy's. 

After Ned had admitted to Mark that 
he loved Bel, the two friends mapped out 
a campaign to win her heart to Ned’s 
cause, Their plans were temporarily post- 
poned, however, by the arrival of the 
lawyers who would decide the disputed 
land claim. 

The legal gentlemen afforded the 
young men much entertainment, one be- 
ing a dandy known throughout Virginia. 
He was pursued by two of the maiden 
relatives, each of whom pretended to be 
pursued by him. When the dandy 
learned of their intentions, he finished 
his business and departed as quickly as 
possible. The settling of the suit gave 
everyone but old Mr. Tracy a lot of 
amusement. Because he was serious about 
the whole matter, Ned lost more ground 
in his suit when he unwittingly made 
light of the affair. It took a great deal 
of clever legal terminology to fool the 
old man, but at last he was awarded the 
es and convinced that justice had been 

one. 


Sometimes Ned, Mark, and the others 


found entertainment in listening to the 
tales of goblins and ghosts told by old 
slaves on the plantation. The two fam- 
ilies frequently gave large dinner parties, 
when the whole community would be 
invited to come and spend the day. Mark, 
thinking he would find it hard ever to 
return to New York and his own family, 
hoped to stay long enough to help Ned 
in his courtship of Bel. At one of the 
parties Ned had a little wine and became 
more boisterous than ever, causing Bel 
to lose the esteem she had gradually been 
developing for him. He gained her good 
will once more by finding her pet falcon 
which had flown away, but later he lost 
her affection by engaging in a fist fight 
with a town bully. Harvey Riggs, join- 
ing Mark in attempts to help Ned with 
his suit, told Bel that Ned had fought 
the bully because the ruffan had cast 
slurs on her father. Pity at last entered 
Bel’s heart, and she treated her suitor 
with more favor. 

Mark at last left Virginia and went 
home to New York. Some months later 
he learned that Ned had been successful; 
Bel had married him on New Year's Day. 
Ned wrote too that it was as Frank had 
feared. Old Mr. Tracy was sorry the land 
suit was settled and wished to open it 
again. Without the pending suit, he felt 
like a man who had lost an old and faith- 
ful friend. 


THE TALE OF GENJI 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Lady Murasaki Shikibu (978?-1031?) 


Type of plot: Courtly romance 
Time of plot: Early medieval period 
Locale: Japan 

First transcribed: 1001-1015 


Principal characters: 


Prince Genji, the talented illegitimate son of the Emperor 
Tue Emperor, Genji’s father 
Krrrrsuso, Genji's mother, the Emperor’s concubine 


Lapy Koxinen, the Em 


ror’s consort 


Princess Aor, Genji’s first wife 

Utsusrmy, one of Genji’s paramours 

Yucao, another noblewoman in love with Genji 
Munrasag, a young girl reared by Genji, his second wife 
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Critique: 

The Tale of Genji is the first and title 
volume of an extremely long court ro- 
mance written by Lady Murasaki Shi- 
kibu, daughter of a famous provincial 
governor and widow of a lieutenant in 
the Imperial Guard. As a lady in waiting 
to the Empress Akiko, she was complete- 
ly familiar with Nipponese court ritual 
and ceremony, and her knowledge of 
palace life is everywhere apparent in the 
adventures of her nobly-born hero, Prince 
Genji. The novel is undoubtedly the fin- 
est example of medieval Japanese story- 
telling, and in it one can trace the very 
growth of Japanese literature about the 
year 1000. In the beginning Lady Mu- 
rasaki’s romance is an adolescent affair, 
very much in the fairy-tale tradition of 
the old Japanese Chronicles. As it pro- 
gresses, it reaches the full-blown stage of 
the prose romance, and it can be com- 
pared satisfactorily with the medieval 
prose romances of western Europe. In 
both, the love affairs of the heroes are 
dominant. The Tale of Genji, however, 
imparts the qualities of Japanese culture 
—similar to and yet quite different from 
the medieval culture of Europe. Here 
are people whose main occupation, far 
from the arts of war and chivalry, was 
living well: enjoying nature and art in 
all its forms. Also, in place of idealized 
woman we have the idealized man, with 
woman in a distinctly subordinate role. 


The Story: 

When the Emperor of Japan took a 
beautiful gentlewoman of the bedcham- 
ber as his concubine, he greatly dis- 
pleased his consort, the Lady Kokiden. 
The lot of the concubine, whose name 
was Kiritsubo, was not easy, despite the 
protection and love of the Emperor, for 
the influence of Kokiden was very great. 
Consequently, Kiritsubo had little hap- 
piness in the birth of a son, although the 
child was beautiful and sturdy. Kirit- 


subo’s son made Kokiden even more 
antagonistic toward the concubine, for 
Kokiden feared that her own son might 
lose favor in the Emperor's eyes and not 
be elevated to the position of heir ap- 
parent. Because of her hard life among 
the women, Kiritsubo languished away 
until she died. 

After his mother’s death the young 
child she had had by the Emperor was 
put under the protection of the clan of 
Gen by the Emperor, who gave the child 
the title of Prince Genji. The boy, spir- 
ited and handsome, was a popular figure 
at the court. Even Kokiden could not 
bear him a great deal of ill will, jealous 
as she was on behalf of her son. Prince 
Genji won for himself a secure place in 
the Emperor’s eyes, and when twelve 
years old he was not only elevated to a 
man’s estate, but was also given in mar- 
riage to Princess Aoi, the daughter of 
the Minister of the Left, a powerful fig- 
ure at court. Genji, because of his age, 
was not impressed with his bride. Nor 
was she entirely happy with her bride- 
groom, for she was four years older than 
he. 

Genji was soon appointed a captain 
of the guard and as such spent much of 
his time at the Emperor’s palace. Indeed, 
he really spent little time with his bride 
in their apartment in her father’s home. 
He found that his good looks, his accom- 
plishments, and his position made it very 
easy for him to have any woman he was 
disposed to love. His wife, not liking this 
state of things, became very cool to him. 
Genji cared little what Princes Aoi said 
or did. 

One of Genji’s first amours was with 
a young gentlewoman named Fujitsubo, 
who, like his bride, was a few years older 
than he. His second adventure was at 
the home of a young courtier, Ki no 
Kami. At the home of Ki no Kami, who 
was honored to have the person of Prince 
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Genji at his home, Genji went into the 
room of a pretty young matron, Utsusemi, 
and stole her away to his own quarters. 
The woman, because of Genji’s rank and 
pleasing self, refused to be angered by 
his actions. In an effort to keep in touch 
with her, Genji asked that her brother 
be made a member of his train, a request 
that was readily granted. Utsusemi soon 
realized that such an affair could not long 
continue and broke it off; Genji named 
her his broom-tree, after a Japanese shrub 
that at a distance promises shade but is 
really only a scrawny bush. 

Once, a short time later, Genji made 
another attempt to renew the affair with 
Utsusemi. But she was not asleep when 
he entered her room and was able to 
run out ahead of him. With her was an- 
other very charming young woman who 
had failed to awaken when Utsusemi 
left and Genji came in. Genji, refusing 
to be irritated by Utsusemi, gently awak- 
ened the other girl and soon was on the 
most intimate of terms with her. 

One day, while visiting his foster 
mother, Genji made the acquaintance of 
a young woman named Yigao. She was 
living a rather poor existence, in spite of 
the fact that she came from a good fam- 
ily. After paying her several masked 
visits, Genji became tired of such clan- 
destine meetings. He proceeded to make 
arrangements for them to stay for a time 
in a deserted palace within the imperial 
domains. The affair ended in tragedy, 
for during their stay Yilgao was strangely 
afflicted and died. Only through the 
good offices of his retainers and friends 
was Genji able to avoid a disastrous 
scandal. 

Shortly after the tragic death of Yigao, 
Genji fell ill of an ague. In order to be 
cured, he went to a hermit in the moun- 
tains. While staying with the hermit, 
he found a beautiful little girl, an orphan 
of a good family. Seeing something of 
himself in little Murasaki, who was pret- 
ty and talented, Genji resolved to take 
her into his care. At first Murasaki’s 


guardians refused to listen to Genji’s 
plans, until he was able to convince them 
that he had only the girl’s best interests 
at heart and did not plan to make her 
a concubine at too peel an age. Finally 
they agreed to let him shape the little 
girl’s future, and he took her to his own 
palace to rear. Lest people misunderstand 
his motives, and for the sake of secrecy, 
Genji failed to disclose the identity of 
the girl and her age, even though his 
various paramours and his wife became 
exceedingly jealous of the mysterious 
stranger who was known to dwell with 
Genji. 

Soon after his return to the Emperor's 
court with Murasaki, Genji was request- 
ed to dance the “Waves of the Blue Sea” 
at the annual festival in the Emperor's 
court. So well did he impress the Em- 
peror with his dancing and with his 
poetry that he was raised to higher rank. 
Had the emperor dared to do so, Genji 
would have been named as the heir ap- 
parent. 

During this time, when Genjji’s star 
seemed to be in the ascendant, he was 
very worried, for he had made Fujitsubo, 
the Emperor’s concubine, pregnant. Af- 
ter the baby’s birth everyone noticed how 
like Genji the baby looked, but the like- 
ness was, to Genji’s relief, credited to 
the fact that they were both sons of the 
Emperor himself. So pleased was the 
Emperor that he made Fujitsubo his of- 
ficial consort after the unexpected death 
of Lady Kokiden. 

Meanwhile Genji’s marriage proceed- 
ed very badly, and he and his wife drift- 
ed farther and farther apart. Finally, 
however, she became pregnant, but far 
from making her happy her condition 
seemed to make her sadder. During her 
pregnancy Princess Aoi declined, filled 
with hallucinations that her rivals for 
Genji’s affections were stealing her life 
from her by hatred and jealousy. So 
deep was her affliction that Princess Aoi 
died in childbirth, much mourned }» 
Genji, who finally had come to appre- 
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ciate and love her. A year after her death, Genji took her for his wife and resolved 


however, when Murasaki, the girl he had 
reared, was of suitable age to marry, 


to settle down. 


THE TALISMAN 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Twelfth cen 
Locale: The Holy Land 
First published: 1825 

Principal characters: 


Ricnarp THE Lion-Heartep, King of England 
Sm Kennetu, Knight of the Couchant Leopard 
Er Haxm, a Moslem physician 

THeoporicx oF Encappt, a hermit 

Queen BerencartiA, Richard’s wife 

Lapy Eprru PLANTAGENET, Richard’s kinswoman 
Conran, the Marquis of Montserrat 

Tue Granp MasTerR oF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 


Critique: 

The Talisman has been read by almost 
every high school student for generations, 
because it contains all the ingredients for 
a romantic adventure: far-away lands, 
love, mystery, and chivalric courage and 
daring. Sir Walter Scott has woven these 
ingredients ‘together with his usual skill, 
bringing the several subplots together in 
the final scenes. As is usual with him also, 
he makes history serve his own purposes 
by inventing characters and situations and 
blending them with real people and his- 
torical events. The result is so interesting, 
however, that we join the author in ignor- 
ing the facts, and enjoy the story—an ex- 
cellent tale, well told. 


The Story: 

Sir Kenneth, the Knight of the Couch- 
ant Leopard, was one of the knights who 
followed King Richard the Lion-Hearted 
to the Holy Land during the Third Cru- 
sade. At the time Richard was ill of a 
fever, and the Council of Kings and 
Princes had sent Kenneth on a mission to 
Theodorick of Engaddi, a religious hermit 
who acted as a go-between for both Chris- 
tians and Moslems. Richard did not know 
of the mission, for the other leaders in the 
crusade were jealous of him and _ his 


power, and they resented his high-handed 
methods and his conceit. On the desert, 
Kenneth met and fought with a Saracen, 
an infidel who did not at first know that 
Kenneth carried a pass from Saladin, the 
leader of the Moslems. Neither warrior 
was injured in the fight, and since at that 
time there was a truce between the Chris- 
tians and the Moslems, they continued 
their journey together, the Saracen hav- 
ing promised to conduct Kenneth to Theo- 
dorick’s retreat. 

Theodorick showed Kenneth a crypt 
containing a piece of the Cross. As the 
knight knelt by the holy relic a group of 
nuns, novices, and others living at the 
convent came into the holy place singing 
and strewing flowers. Each time one of 
the robed ladies passed him at his devo- 
tions, she dropped a single rose by his 
side. She was the Lady Edith Plantagenet, 
King Richard’s kinswoman. Although she 
and Kenneth had never spoken, they 
loved each other. Marriage was impos- 
sible, howéver, for she was related to the 
English king and he was only a poor Scot- 
tish knight. Both his birth and his nation- 
ality formed a bar between them, for Eng- 
land and Scotland were constantly at war. 
Edith was at the convent because she was 
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one of the ladies attending Richard’s wife, 
Queen Berengaria, who was on a pil- 
grimage to pray for the king’s recovery. 

Forcing himself to put Lady Edith out 
of his mind, Kenneth delivered his mes- 
sage to Theodorick, who promised to carry 
it to Saladin. When Kenneth returned to 
Richard’s camp, he took with him a Mos- 
lem physician called El Hakim. This 
learned man had been sent by Saladin to 
cure Richard’s fever, for though the two 
rulers were enemies, they respected each 
other’s valor and honor. El Hakim used a 
talisman to cure the king; the potion he 
made with it took the fever from Richard. 
Still weak but restored to health, Richard 
was grateful to Kenneth for bringing the 
physician but furious with him for acting 
as a messenger for the Council of Kings 
and Princes without the king’s knowl- 
edge. He felt certain the other leaders 
would soon withdraw from the crusade, 
for the Christians were greatly outnum- 
bered by the infidels. It would be impos- 
sible for Richard to continue the war with 
his small band of followers. 

In the meantime the other leaders grew 
more restless and dissatisfied. Two of 
them, in particular, wished to see Richard 
disgraced. Conrade, Marquis of Montser- 
rat, wanted to gain for himself a principal- 
ity in Palestine, and the Grand Master of 
the Knights Templars wanted Richard 
killed and out of the way for good. The 
other leaders merely wanted to give up 
the crusade and return to their homes. 
Conrade’s sly hints and slurs moved the 
Archduke of Austria to place his flag next 
to Richard’s standard on the highest eleva- 
tion in the camp. Richard, learning of this 
act, arose from his bed, for he was still 
weak, tore down the flag and stamped on 
it. Then he ordered Kenneth to guard the 
English flag and to see that no one again 
placed another near it. 

Queen Berengaria, growing bored with 
life in the camp, sent Kenneth a false 
message saying that Edith wanted him to 
come to her tent. He was bewildered by 
the message, and torn between love for 
Edith and duty to King Richard. At last 


love became stronger than duty. Leaving 
his trusted dog on guard, he walked to 
Edith’s tent. There he overheard the plot- 
ters giggling over their joke. When Edith 
heard of the plot, she disclaimed any part 
in the trick and sent him at once back to 
his post. 

There he found the royal standard of 
England gone and his dog apparently 
dying. El Hakim, appearing suddenly, 
said that he could cure the animal with 
his talisman. He offered also to take Ken- 
neth to the Moslem camp to escape the 
king’s wrath, but Kenneth refused to run 
away. Instead, he confessed his desertion 
to Richard and was instantly condemned 
to death. Everyone tried to save him, the 
queen even confessing the trick played 
upon him, but Richard could not be moved. 
Kenneth, refusing to plead his own cause, 
believed he deserved to die for deserting 
his post. He asked for a priest and made 
his confession. Then El Hakim asked the 
king for a boon in return for saving the 
royal life with his talisman. He was 
granted the favor he requested, the privi- 
lege of taking Kenneth with him. So 
Kenneth became an outcast from the 
Christian camp. 

The other leaders continued their 
scheming to rob Richard of his power. At 
last the Grand Master persuaded Conrade 
to join him in a plot to kill the king. They 
captured a dervish, a rabid Moslem mem- 
ber of a wild tribe of desert nomads, dis- 
guised him, and sent him, pretending to 
be drunk, to Richard’s tent. The king’s 
guards were lax, but he had been sent, as 
a gift from Saladin, a mute Nubian slave 
who was extremely loyal to him. As the 
assassin raised his poniard to strike the 
king, the slave dashed him to the ground. 
In the scuffle the Nubian received an arm 
wound from the dagger. Knowing that the 
knife was probably poisoned, Richard 
himself sucked the slave’s wound. 

Grateful, the slave wrote a note promis- 
ing that if Richard would have all the 
leaders pass in review he, the slave, could 
identify the one who had stolen the royal 
flag. The slave was, in reality, Kenneth in 
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a ea El Hakim, after curing his dog, 
had told him that the animal undoubtedly 
could identify his assailant. Richard 
agreed to the plan, and as the suspected 
plotters passed by, the dog attacked Con- 
rade of Montserrat. Conrade denied his 
guilt, but Richard declared that his inno- 
cence could be decided only by trial of 
arms. The king asked Saladin to choose a 
neutral ground for the match, and in cour- 
tesy invited Saladin to be present at the 
combat to test Conrade’s innocence or 


tc; 

At the place of combat, when Richard 
and Saladin met for the first time other 
than in battle armor, Saladin revealed 
himself as E] Hakim. Richard in turn con- 
fessed that he knew the slave was Ken- 
neth, whom he also named as the king’s 
champion. In the fight Conrade was seri- 
ously wounded and hastily carried away 
by the Grand Master of the Knights 
Templars, who feared that Conrade would 
reveal the whole plot against the king. At 
the same time Richard revealed to the 
queen and Edith that Kenneth was in 
reality David, Earl of Huntingdon, Prince 
Royal of Scotland. The king had learned 
his true identity from one of Kenneth’s 
retainers. That noble knight, havin 
vowed not to reveal himself until the Holy 
City had been taken, would not break his 
oath even to save his life after he had de- 
serted his post. 

The king then promised to give the 


knight Edith’s hand in marriage, even 
though their betrothal belied Theodorick’s 
earlier prophecy that Edith would marry 
Saladin. Abashed, the old hermit con- 
fessed that he had interpreted the signs 
incorrectly. His vision was that a kins- 
woman of the king would marry Richard’s 
enemy in a Christian marriage. Theo- 
dorick had thought his vision meant that 
Saladin would be converted and marry 
Edith. The true prophecy was that Ken- 
neth, a Scot and thus an enemy of the 
English king, would marry the king’s 
kinswoman and that they, both Chris- 
tians, would have a Christian wedding. 

At a noontime repast given by Saladin 
in honor of his friends, Saladin killed the 
Grand Master of the Knights Templars 
because the Moslem leader learned that 
the Grand Master, while bending over 
Conrade to hear his confession, had 
stabbed him with a dagger so that he could 
not confess the plot against Richard. 

Richard and Saladin both realized that 
the crusade had failed, for the Christian 
forces could never hope to overcome the 
Saracens. The two men parted friends, 
each honoring the other’s skill and valor. 
A short time later Edith and Kenneth 
were married, Kenneth receiving the 
lucky talisman as a wedding gift from 
Saladin. Although the magic token ef- 
fected some cures in Europe, it did not 
again have the power given it by the fa- 


mous infidel. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Farce 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Padua, Italy 
First presented: c. 1593 
Principal characters: 


Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua 
Karuarina, his shrewish daughter 


Branca, another daughter 


Prrrucuio, Katharina’s suitor 
Lucentio, a student in love with Bianca 


Tranio, his servant 


Vincentio, Lucentio’s father 
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Gremio, and 


Horrensto, Lucentio’s rivals 


A Pepant 


Critique: 

Often called rough and bawdy, The 
Taming of the Shrew has none of the 
lyrical poetry or the gentle humor that 
characterizes most of Shakespeare’s plays. 
This dramatic work is filled with wordy 
puns and coarse illusions; however, the 
vividness of language and rapid action 
sustain with excellent effect the demands 
of the plot. The play has long been one 
of the most popular of Shakespeare’s 
works, and its main characters have be- 
come models for a shrewish woman and a 
strong woman-tamer. Some literary au- 
thorities think that Shakespeare did not 
write the whole play, that the subplot 
was written by another. This scholarly 
dispute is not likely to concern the reader 
who enjoys a lusty, witty play. 


The Story: 


As a joke, a beggar was carried, while 
asleep, to the house of a noble lord and 
there dressed in fine clothes and waited 
on by many servants. The beggar was 
told that he was a rich man who in a 
demented state had imagined himself to 
be a beggar, but who was now restored 
to his senses. The lord and his court had 
great sport with the poor fellow, to the ex- 
tent of dressing a page as the beggar’s rich 
and beautiful wife and presenting the sup- 
posed woman to him as his dutiful and 
obedient spouse. The beggar, in his 
stupidity, assumed his new role as though 
it were his own, and he and his lady 
settled down to watch a play prepared for 
their enjoyment. 

Lucentio and Tranio, his serving-man, 
had journeyed to Padua so that Lucentio 
could study in that ancient city. But 
Tranio persuaded his master that life was 
not all study and work and that he should 
find pleasures also in his new residence. 
On their arrival in the city Lucentio and 
Tranio encountered Baptista and_ his 
daughters, Katharina and Bianca. These 


three were accompanied by Gremio and 
Hortensio, young gentlemen both in love 
with gentle Bianca. But Baptista would 
not permit his younger daughter to marry 
until someone should take Katharina off 
his hands. Although Katharina was 
wealthy and beautiful, she was such a 
shrew that no suitor would have her. 
Baptista, not knowing how to control his 
sharp-tongued daughter, announced that 
Gremio or Hortensio must find a husband 
for Katharina before either could woo 
Bianca. He charged them also to find tu- 
tors for the two girls, that they might be 
skilled in music and poetry. 

Unobserved, Lucentio and Tranio wit- 
nessed this scene. At first sight Lucentio 
also fell in love with Bianca and deter- 
mined to have her for himself. His first 
act was to change clothes with Tranio, so 
that the servant appeared to be the master. 
Lucentio then disguised himself as a tutor 
in order to woo Bianca without her 
father’s knowledge. 

About the same time Petruchio came 
to Padua. He was a rich and noble man of 
Verona, come to Padua to visit his friend 
Hortensio and to find for himself a rich 
wife. Hortensio told Petruchio of his love 
for Bianca and of her father’s decree that 
she could not marry until a husband had 
been found for Katharina. Petruchio de- 
clared the stories told about spirited 
Katharina were to his liking, particularly 
the account of her great wealth, and he ex- 
pressed a desire to meet her. Hortensio 
proposed that Petruchio seek Katharina’s 
father and present his family’s name and 
history. Hortensio, meanwhile, planned to 
disguise himself as a tutor and thus plead 
his own cause with Bianca. 

The situation grew confused. Lucentio 
was disguised as a tutor and his servant 
Tranio was dressed as Lucentio. Hortensio 
was also disguised as a tutor. Petruchio 
was to ask for Katharina’s hand. Also, un- 
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known to anyone but Katharina, Bianca 
loved neither Gremio nor Hortensio and 
swore that she would never marry rather 
than accept one or the other as her hus- 
band. 

Petruchio easily secured Baptista’s per- 
mission to marry his daughter Katharina, 
for the poor man was only too glad to 
have his older daughter off his hands. 
Petruchio’s courtship was a strange one 
indeed, a battle of wits, words, and wills. 
Petruchio was determined to bend 
Katharina to his will, but Katharina 
scorned and berated him with a vicious 
tongue. Nevertheless she must obey her 
father’s wish and marry him, and the nup- 
tial day was set. Then Gremio and Tranio, 
the latter still believed to be Lucentio, 
vied with each other for Baptista’s permis- 
sion to marry Bianca. Tranio won because 
he claimed more gold and vaster lands 
than Gremio could declare. In the mean- 
time Hortensio and Lucentio, both dis- 
guised as tutors, wooed Bianca. 

As part of the taming process, Petruchio 
arrived late for his wedding, and when he 
did appear he wore old and tattered 
clothes. Even during the wedding cere- 
mony Petruchio acted like a madman, 
stamping, swearing, cuffing the priest. 
Immediately afterward he dragged Kath- 
arina away from the wedding feast and 
took her to his country home, there to 
continue his scheme to break her to his 
will. He gave her no food and no time for 
sleep, while always pretending that noth- 
ing was good enough for her. In fact, he all 
but killed her with kindness. Before he was 
through Katharina agreed that the moon 
was the sun, that an old man was a woman. 

Bianca fell in love with Lucentio, whom 
she thought to be her tutor. In chagrin, 
Hortensio threw off his disguise and he 


and Gremio forswore their love for any girl 
so fickle. Tranio, still hoping to win her 
for himself, found an old pedant to act 
the part of Vincentio, Lucentio’s father. 
The pretended father argued his son’s 
cause with Baptista until that lover of 
pold promised his aegis hand to 

ucentio as he thought, but in reality to 
Tranio. When Lucentio’s true father ap- 
peared on the scene, he was considered an 
impostor and almost put in jail for his 
deceit. The real Lucentio and Bianca, 
meanwhile, had been secretly married. Re- 
turning from the church with his bride, 
he revealed the whole plot to Baptista and 
the others. At first Baptista was angry at 
the way in which he had been duped, but 
Vincentio spoke soothingly and soon 
cooled his rage. 

Hortensio, in the meantime, had mar- 
ried a rich widow. To celebrate these wed- 
dings, Lucentio gave a feast for all the 
couples and the fathers. After the ladies 
had retired, the three newly married men 
wagered one hundred pounds each that 
his own wife would most quickly obey his 
commands. Lucentio sent first for Bianca, 
but she sent word she would not come. 
Then Hortensio sent for his wife, but she 
too refused to obey his summons. 
Petruchio then ordered Katharina to ap- 

ar, and she came instantly to do his 

idding. At his request she also forced 
Bianca and Hortensio’s wife to go to their 
husbands. Baptista was so delighted with 
his daughter's meekness and willing sub- 
mission that he added another twenty 
thousand crowns to her dowry. Katharina 
told them all that a wife should live onl 
to serve her husband and that a woman's 
heart and tongue ought to be as soft as 
her body. Petruchio’s work had been well 
done. He had tamed the shrew forever. 


THE TEMPLE BEAU 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 
Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: London 

First presented: 1730 
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Principal characters: 


Wiping, a wild aes supposed to be a law student 


Sin Harry WILpinc, 


is father 


BELLARIA, a young woman supposed to marry Wilding 
Str Avarice Pepant, Bellaria’s miserly uncle 


Pepant, Sit Avarice’s son 


Lavy Lucy, Sir Avarice’s coquettish second wife 
Lapy Grave y, Sir Avarice’s prudish sister 


Veromit, Bellaria’s lover 


VALENTINE, Veromil’s rakish friend 


Critique: 

Because of his fame as a novelist, rela- 
tively few modern readers are aware of 
Fielding as a playwright. Certainly his 
abilities as a dramatist have been over- 
shadowed by his fame as the author of 
such novels as Tom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews. He was also the last of the 
great eighteenth-century playwrights of 
the comedy of manners, and this particu- 
Jar drama is one of his best. Yet even 
his work in comedy cannot compare with 
the polish of his later farces, in which 
he found his best dramatic medium. Ve 
apparent in The Temple Beau is Field- 
ing’s attitude that high life in the eight- 
eenth century was of the dullest and that 
the people, ‘tom men and women, who 
made up the highest circles were en- 
tirely without shame. Though he pic- 
tured high life amusingly in his plays, 
in private life Fielding could see little 
that was comic in it. 


The Story: 


Sir Avarice Pedant, who had lost a 
great deal of money in the South Sea 
Bubble, decided to marry his son to Bel- 
laria, his rich niece. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself when her father, sending 
Bellaria to London in order to get her 
away from a fortuneless young man, 
asked her uncle to see that she married 
the son of Sir Harry Wilding. Sir Ava- 
rice, who saw a chance to make ten 
thousand pounds, had no intention of 
furthering the request. 

Young Pedant was too deep in his 
studies of philosophy, however, to wish 
to marry Bellaria. Only after Sir Avarice 
threatened to disinherit him did he agree 


to follow his father’s wishes. 

In the meantime Sir Harry Wilding 
came down to London to arrange the 
marriage between his son and Bellaria. 
He found that his son, young Wilding, 
was not a lawyer, but had been spend- 
ing his time as a gay man about town. 
In fact, young Wilding had been flirting 
with Sir Avarice’s young second wife, 
who was a coquette of the worst kind. 
She also was flirting with Valentine, one 
of the most licentious young men in 
town. For her romney, Lady Avarice was 
constantly badgered by her older sister- 
in-law, Lady Gravely, who seemed on 
the surface to be a prude. Actually, Lady 
Gravely was merely jealous of her repu- 
tation and, when opportunity presented 
itself, discreetly had affairs of her own. 

Also in London was Veromil, a friend 
of Valentine’s who had been cheated of 
his inheritance by his brother. Veromil, 
the young man with whom Bellaria was 
really in love, had come to London to 
solicit his friend’s aid in marrying Bel- 
Jaria before she could be married off to 
someone else. Valentine, not knowing 
that Bellaria was the object of Veromil’s 
affections, agreed to help him. Valentine 
had just thrown over his own fiancée in 
hopes of winning Bellaria for himself. 

While Valentine and Veromil went to 
see Bellaria, Sir Harry Wilding went to 
call on his son. In young Wilding’s 
rooms, instead of books, he found packets 
of love letters and a crowd of tradesmen 
who were about to send him to debtors’ 
prison. Sir Harry went about the rooms 
in a fury, breaking open closets and 
chests to learn what the young man 
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had been doing. From there he went im- 
mediately to Sir Avarice’s house in hopes 
of finding his son. He and Sir Avarice 
discovered Wilding in the garden embrac- 
ing young and pretty Lady Avarice. Both 
men were furious, the father because he 
found his son a rakish fop and the hus- 
band because he suspected that he had 
been made a fool and a cuckold. Lady 
Avarice saved the day by telling a lie; 
she said that young Wilding had merely 
been importuning her to help him win 
Bellaria. The husband and father were 
satished with the answer. 

Young Wilding still had to answer for 
the lack of law books and the presence 
of love letters and duns at his rooms; 
to do so he told his father that he had 
gone into the wrong apartment. The fa- 
ther, believing the lie, was immediately 
fearful lest he be arrested as a house- 
breaker. Through a servant young Wild- 
ing played upon his father’s gullibility 
and persuaded Sir Harry to offer an an- 
nuity to the army officer-whose rooms he 
had supposedly broken into. Sir Harry, 
rather than be hanged for what he 
thought was a felony, was glad to comply. 

Meanwhile Valentine had discovered 
that the object of Veromil’s affections 
was Bellaria and became so angry that 
he offered to kill his friend. Finally 
friendship overcame his passion, and he 
once more agreed to help Veromil win 
the girl. He was partly persuaded by the 
discovery that his own fiancée loved him 
so much that she would take him back, 
even after his rudeness in breaking their 
engagement. 

Valentine persuaded Sir Avarice to 
give him seven thousand pounds for help 
in marrying off Bellaria. Sir Avarice 
thought Valentine had reference to the 
marriage of Bellaria to his son, but Valen- 
tine, leaving the agreement vague, planned 
to marry Bellaria to his friend Vero- 
mil and still have the money. He told 
Sir Avarice to bring the young people 
to young Pedant’s apartment at the Inns 
of Court at a certain time. Young Pedant, 
not knowing of the scheme, had lent his 


apartment to young Wilding, who in 
tended to pass it off to his father as his 
own. Hoping to embarrass them both 
into letting him alone thereafter, Wild- 
ing had also made assignations with 
both Lady Avarice and Lady Gravely for 
the same time. He too had fallen in love 
with Bellaria and hoped to marry her 
according to his father’s wishes. 

The two women, arriving first at the 
apartment, were utterly confused to find 
themselves dupes. They agreed to stick 
together, however, and try to save their 
reputations. A short time afterward Val- 
entine, his fiancée, Veromil, and Bel- 
laria, arrived. Within a few minutes the 
clergyman appeared to officiate at the 
marriage of Veromil and Bellaria. But 
at the last minute Valentine could not 
bear to see Bellaria married to Veromil. 
He tried to interrupt the ceremony, but 
his fiancée, with the help of Lady Ava- 
rice and Lady Gravely, held him back. 
Just then Sir Harry Wilding appeared 
with his son and young Wilding’s serv- 
ant. Veromil, drawing his sword, threat- 
ened them unless they let him pass with 
Bellaria. He was disarmed by young Wild- 
ing before any mischief was done. Vero- 
mil was beside himself until Bellaria 
told him that nothing could force her 
marriage to anyone else. 

Just then Sir Avarice and his son ar- 
rived, expecting to find no one but a 
clergyman, Bellaria, and Valentine, for 
they had come to marry Bellaria, accord- 
ing to Valentine’s agreement, to young 
Pedant. When Sir Harry Wilding de- 
manded to know why all these people 
were in his son’s apartment, young Wild- 
ing’s ruse was disclosed. Sir Harry, 
furious at the trick played upon him, 
swore he would disinherit his son. Then 
young Wilding revealed that the annuity 
his father had signed was actually made 
out to him. Sir Harry left in a rage. 

Veromil picked up a letter which Sir 
Harry had torn from the pocket of his 
son’s servant. It was a letter from Vero- 
mil’s brother and it related how Veromil 
had been cheated of his inheritance. The 
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servant, after confessing to his part in 
the crime, promised to admit his perjury 
in court, thereby permitting the restora- 
tion of Veromil’s rightful property. Sir 
Avarice was only too glad to give his 
blessing to the match between Bellaria 
and Veromil; under the circumstances 
he would not be forced to pay the seven 
thousand pounds to Valentine for ar- 
ranging a marriage between Bellaria and 


his own son. Valentine, however, pointed 
out to,the miser that the contract had 
only called for an arrangement of a mar- 
riage for Bellaria and did not name any- 
one as the husband in the affair, and so 
Sir Avarice, much to his dismay, was 
still liable for the payment. Young Ped- 
ant was only too happy to learn that 
he could continue his studies instead of 
taking up the burdens of a husband. 


TENDER IS THE NIGHT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: F. Scott Fitzgerald (1896-1940) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: The 1920’s 

Locale: Europe 

First published: 1934 


Principal characters: 


Dick Drver, a as 
e 


Nicotg, his wi 


Rosemary Hoyt, an actress 
Tommy Barzan, a professional soldier 


Critique: 

Fitzgerald’s reputation rests mostly on 
The ea Gatsby, but in many ways 
Tender is the Night is a more penetrating 
work. The characters, expatriate Ameri- 
cans wandering from one fashionable 
place to another in Europe, seem to bear 
superficially a great resemblance to a com- 
mon type written about in literature of the 
twenties, but there is a difference in treat- 
ment and significance. Dick and Nicole 
are well portrayed, Nicole being an es- 
pecially sympathetic creation. The result 
is an artistic portrayal of believable people 
whose experiences add up to a keen 
analysis of the spiritual disintegration and 
bankruptcy of an expatriate generation. 


The Story: 


Rosemary Hoyt was just eighteen, dewy 
fresh and giving promise of beautiful 
maturity, In spite of her youth, she was 
already a famous actress, and her movie, 
Daddy's Girl, was all the rage. She had 
come to the south of France with her 


TENDER IS THE NIGHT by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
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mother for a rest. Rosemary needed re- 
laxation, for she had been very ill after 
diving repeatedly into a Venetian canal 
during the shooting of her picture. 

At the beach she met Dick Diver, and 
suddenly she realized that she was in love. 
After she became well acquainted with 
the Divers, she liked Diver’s wife Nicole, 
too. Nicole was strikingly beautiful and 
her two children complemented her 
nicely. Rosemary’s mother also approved 
of Dick. When Rosemary attended one 
of the Divers’ famous parties, she told 
Dick outright that she loved him, but he 
made light of her declaration. 

During the party a Mrs. McKisco saw 
Nicole behaving hysterically in the bath- 
room, and on the way home she tried to 
tell about it. Tommy Barban, a war hero, 
made her keep silence. Resenting Tom- 
my’s interference, Mr. McKisco provoked 
a quarrel with him. The quarrel ended 
in a duel in which several shots were ex- 
changed but no one was hurt. Rosemary 
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was greatly moved by the occurrence. 

Rosemary traveled to Paris with the 
Divers and went on a round of parties and 
tours with them. Often she made advances 
to Dick. He refused, apathetically, until 
one day a young college boy told of an 
escapade in which Rosemary had been in- 
volved, and then Dick began to desire 
the young girl. Although their brief love 
affair was confined to furtive kisses in hall- 
ways, Nicole became suspicious. 

Abe North, a brawling composer, of- 
fended two Negroes and involved a third. 
While Dick was in Rosemary’s hotel 
room, Abe brought one of the Negroes to 
ask Dick’s help in straightening up the 
mess. When Dick took Abe to his own 
room, the Negro stayed in the corridor. 
The two other Negroes killed him and 
laid the body on Rosemary’s bed. When 
the body was found, Dick carried it into 
the hall and took Rosemary’s spread into 
his bathtub to wash it out. Seeing the 
bloody spread, Nicole broke down and in 
an attack of hysteria accused Dick of 
many infidelities. Her breakdown was like 
the one Mrs. McKisco had previously 
seen in the bathroom at the party. 

Some years before Dick had been doing 
research in advanced psychology in 
Zurich. One day in the clinic he had met 
a pathetic patient, beautiful young Nicole 
Warren. Attracted to her professionally 
at first, he later learned the cause of her 
long residence in the clinic. 

Nicole came from a wealthy Chicago 
family. When she was eleven her mother 
died, and her father became very close 
to her. After an incestuous relationship 
with him, she suffered a breakdown. Her 
father, too cowardly to kill himself as he 
had planned, had put her in the clinic 
at Zurich. For many reasons Dick became 
Nicole’s tower of strength; with him she 
was almost normal. Finally, motivated by 
pity and love, Dick married her. For a 
time he was able to keep her from periodic 
schizophrenic attacks and the marriage 
seemed to be a success, aided by the fact 
that Nicole’s family was rich, so rich that 
Nicole’s older sister was able to buy Dick 


a partnership in the clinic where Dick had 
first met Nicole. 

For some time after the episode involy- 
ing Rosemary, Nicole was quite calm, but 
too withdrawn. Then a neurotic woman 
wrote her a letter accusing Dick of mis- 
deeds with his women patients. The letter 
was the working of a diseased mind, but 
Nicole believed what the writer said and 
had another relapse. She left her fatnily at 
a country fair and became hysterical while 
riding on the ferris wheel. 

At one time Dick had shown great 
promise as a writer and as a psychologist. 
His books had become standard and 
among his colleagues he was accounted a 
genius. It seemed, however, that after 
Nicole’s hysterical fit on the ferris wheel 
he could do little more real work. For one 
thing, Nicole was growing wealthier all 
the time; her husband did not have to 
work. At thirty-eight, he was still a hand- 
some and engaging man, but he began to 
drink heavily. 

On several occasions Nicole was 
shamed by her husband’s drunken be- 
havior. She did her best to make him stop, 
and in so doing she began to gain a little 
moral strength of her own. For the first 
time since the long stay at the clinic she 

adually came to have an independent 
life outside of Dick’s influence. 

Dissatished with the life he was lead- 
ing, Dick decided to go away by himself 
for a while. He ran into Tommy Barban, 
still a reckless, strong, professional soldier. 
Tommy had just had a romantic escape 
from Russia. While still absent from his 
wife, Dick received word that his father 
had died. 

Going back to America was for him a 
nostalgic experience. His father had been 
a gentle clergyman, living a narrow life; 
but his life had had roots, and he was 
buried among his ancestors. Dick had 
been away so long, had lived for so many 
years a footless, unfettered life, that he 
almost determined to remain in America. 

On the way back to meet his family 
Dick stopped in Naples. In his hotel he 
met Rosemary again. She was making: an: 
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other picture, but she managed to find 
time to see him. Not so innocent now, 
she proved an easy conquest. Dick also 
met Nicole’s older sister in Naples. 

One night Dick drank far too much 
and became embroiled with a chiseling 
taxi driver. When he refused to pay an 
exorbitant fee, a fight broke out and Dick 
was arrested. The police captain unfairly 
upheld the taxi driver. Blind with rage, 
Dick struck a policeman and in return was 
severely beaten by the Fascist carabinieri. 
Thinking his eye had been gouged out, 
Dick got word to Nicole’s sister, who 
brought all her influence to bear upon the 
consul to have her brother-in-law released. 

Back in Zurich, Dick was busy for a 
time at the clinic. On a professional visit 
to Lausanne, he learned to his surprise 
that Nicole’s father was there, very near 
death. When the dying man expressed a 
wish to see his daughter again, Dick sent 
for Nicole. Strangely enough, the weak- 


THREE MEN 
Type of work: Novel 
Author: Jerome K. Jerome (1859-1927) 
Type of plot: Comic romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 
First published: 1889 
Principal characters: 
J., the narrator 
Harais, his friend 
Georcg, another friend 
Monrmorency, a dog 
Critique: 

Three Men in a Boat, which has al- 
ways been popular with many readers, is 
a slight tale with only a thin thread of 
plot. The humor lies in the digressions, 
which make up the bulk of the book, and 
in some of the incidents. Jerome had a 
light and sure touch which only occa- 
sionally betrayed him into sentimentality, 
as when he dealt with a moral fable or 
attempted a profound look into the mean- 
ing of history. In this novel he captured 
much of the charm of boating on the 
Thames. The characters are delightfully 


human. 


ened father stil] could not face his daugh- 
ter. In a despairing frenzy he escaped from 
the hospital and disappeared. 

Dick continued to go downhill. He al- 
ways drank too much. A patient, objecting 
to the liquor on his breath, created a 
scene. At last Dick was forced to surrender 
his partnership in the clinic. 

With no job, Dick wandered about 
restlessly. He and his wife, he realized, 
had less and less in common. At last, after 
Dick had disgraced his family many times 
in drunken scenes, Nicole began to wel- 
come the attentions of Tommy Barban. 
She confidently looked forward to an in- 
dependent life with Tommy. She no 
longer needed Dick. 

After the divorce Dick moved to Amer- 
ica. Nicole heard of him occasionally. He 
moved several times to successively 
smaller towns, an unsuccessful general. 
practitioner. 


IN A BOAT 


The Story: 


J., Harris, and George were feeling 
seedy. They sat around idly in J.’s room 
discussing their ailments. J., especially, 
was prone to ailments. Once he had gone 
through a medical book and discovered 
that he had all the symptoms of typhoid, 
cholera, and zymosis; in fact, he had all 
the ills described except housemaid’s 
knee. 

He visited a doctor, intent on giving 
him practice in diagnosis. After the ex- 
amination the doctor gave him a prescrip- 
tion for a pound of beefsteak and a pint 
of bitter beer every six hours. The pre- 
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scription must have been efficacious; J. 
was still alive. 

The three friends decided they needed 
a complete change and rest. Various pos- 
sibilities were suggested, including a sea 
voyage. J. knew from experience that 
nearly everyone became sick on sea voy- 
ages. He had a friend who paid two 
pounds and a half in advance for his 
board during a week’s trip. By the end 
of the week he had eaten so little that 
the steward had at least two pounds clear. 
A sea voyage was out. As a compromise, 
they decided on a boat trip up the 
Thames to Oxford. Montmorency was 
opposed to the idea but was outvoted. 

They were to start from Kingston. 
George, who had to work until two on 
Saturdays, would join them at Chertsey. 
They discussed sleeping and eating ar- 
rangements. Although Harris was doubt- 
ful, they agreed to sleep in the boat and 
cook their own meals. Harris had no po- 
etry in his soul; life in the raw had no 
appeal for him, for he was the type who 
always knew the best pub in every town 
in England. 

In making their grocery list, J. remem- 
bered the time he was in Liverpool. A 
friend asked him if he would take two 
cheeses back with him on the train to 
London. J. willingly agreed. The train 
was crowded and he found a seat in a full 
compartment. One by one the others left, 
overpowered by the odor, and J. had the 
compartment to himself all the way to 
London. After he delivered the cheeses 
to his friend’s wife, she promptly moved 
into a hotel until her husband could get 
home. He had to bury them on a desert- 
ed beach. That experience showed how 
carefti] one should be in selecting provi- 
sions. 

Although Harris and J. were to get an 
early start, they overslept. It was well 
after nine before they got all their rugs 
and hampers together. Then they could 
not get a cab. They stood on the side- 
walk, attracting a curious crowd of 
hangers-on who made unkind remarks 
about their many bundles. At Waterloo 


no one could tell them the platform from 
which their train would leave. Even the 
district superintendent was vague. They 
solved the problem by bribing the engi- 
neer of a waiting train to take them to 
Kingston. The engineer agreed because 
he had no idea where his train was sup- 
posed to go anyway. At last the Exeter 
mail train took them to Kingston. 

Harris had had an experience once in 
finding his way. He bought a map of 
Hampton Court maze. It looked simple 
on the map to visit the place and get out 
again. A number of innocent bystanders 
trusted him and his map to their sorrow. 
The worst of it was that the keeper on 
duty was new and had little idea how to 
get out. They all waited hours for the 
old keeper to come back on duty. 

The travelers set out upriver from 
Kingston. Dividing the work evenly, ac- 
cording to J.’s suggestion, Harris sculled, 
J. steered, and Montmorency was the pas- 
senger. All was going well as J. dreamed 
along. Suddenly Harris threw away his 
sculls, left his seat, and threw his legs 
into the air. J. had daydreamed too long; 
they had run head-on into the tow path. 
Shortly afterward they picked up George, 
and the three men in a boat were fairly 
off. 

Their boat had a series of hoops and a 
canvas roof over them so that they could 
sleep on board at night. The first time 
they tried to set up the apparatus, the 
hoops became tangled. The canvas was 
even worse. George and Harris stood at 
the bow to unroll the canvas and stationed 
J. at the stern to receive the end. Some- 
how both George and Harris got rolled 
up in the canvas. J. noticed that they 
were struggling for a long time, but he 
faithfully stuck by the stern to receive 
the end and fasten it. Finally George got 
his head out and shouted for help. Harris’ 
face was black by the time they got him 
unwound. 

They made tea on a spirit stove. Their 
method was to put the kettle on and then 
make sure not to look at it or show any 


signs of impatience. Usually the method 
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worked and the kettle boiled. Sometimes 
they had to make loud remarks about 
not wanting any tea that meal before the 
water would get hot enough. Montmo- 
rency was hostile toward the kettle. The 
first time it boiled he took the noise for 
a challenge and bit the spout. After that 
he was content merely to grow] at the 
bubbling steam. 

They had trouble at times getting wa- 
ter. An old lock tender told them he al- 
ways used river water. Thinking that 
boiling the water would make it safe, 
they tried it once for tea. Just as they 
were sitting down to tea, a dead dog 
came floating down the stream. 

None of them could cook very well, 
but George proposed an Irish stew one 
night. They put potatoes, a peck of peas, 
two heads of cabbage, some bacon, and 
whatever else they could find in the pot. 
George, rummaging for ingredients, ex- 
pounded the theory that an Irish stew 
was a handy dish because it got rid of all 
the leftovers. Montmorency watched the 
proceedings with interest. When he un- 
derstood the theory, he trotted off on his 
own foraging trip. He proudly brought 
back a dead rat as his contribution. 

At Streatley they hired a washerwoman 
to do their laundry. The original idea 
had been to do their own washing in 
the Thames, but that idea had not been 
successful; the clothes caught all the silt 
in the river. The woman charged them 
a triple rate for what was scarcely an or- 


dinary washing job. It was more in the 
nature of excavating. 

Near Wallingford, George and J. 
stopped at an inn which displayed an 
enormous trout in a glass case. One by 
one each of the local hangers-on told 
them how he had caught the big fish. 
When the landlord came in, he laughed 
at the wild claims; he himself had caught 
it when he was a boy. George, excited, 
climbed up on a chair for a closer look. 
The chair slipped, George clutched, and 
the glass case came down. Amid the 
broken glass on the floor lay the broken 
trout. It was not stuffed; it was made of 
plaster of Paris. 

On the way downstream from Ox- 
ford the weather was bad. To while away 
a rainy evening they played cards, but 
they had to quit because George won 
fourpence. They finally grew so bored 
that Harris and J. asked George to play 
his banjo and sing. 

They finally gave up their trip. Leav- 
ing the boat at Pangbourne, they took a 
train to London. At a select French res- 
taurant they had a light dinner and lef: 
an order for a late supper. Then, boating 
clothes and all, they went to the Alham- 
bra. There was some difficulty getting 
in because of their wet flannels, but they 
persevered. Then, after a hearty sup- 
per, they watched in comfort the rain 
outside. Harris thought they were three 
men well out of a boat. 


THE THREE SISTERS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Anton Chekhoy (1860-1904) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 

First presented: 1901 


Principal characters: 


AnprEY Prozoroy, a student 
Narasua, his fiancée, afterwards his wife 


Otea, 
Masua, and 
Inra, his three sisters 


Fyopor Kurictin, husband of Masha 
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ALEXANDR VERSHININ, 2 battery commander 
Baron Tussnszacu, a lieutenant 

VassiLy SoLyony, a captain 

Ivan TcHEsuTY&KIN, an army doctor 


Critique: 

The Three Sisters is a good example 
of Chekhov’s feeling for people. His 
male characters are inclined to be weak- 
willed, incapable of acting, much as 
Tchebutykin, the old army doctor, and 
Andrey are throughout the play. On the 
other hand, his women are likely to be 
stronger, if only because they live on 
dreams or hopes, like the three sisters, 
or Natasha. Yet Chekhov never makes 
fun of these people; he feels for them 
with a deep tolerance for human frailty 
and a hatred of ugly conditions. While 
the over-all effect of the situation in 
which the three sisters find themselves 
is pessimistic, Vershinin provides the 
leavening that Chekhov always uses to 
show that, though this world is sad, there 
is usually someone who thinks that it 
will be brighter sometime; perhaps not 
while we live, but sometime. 


The Story: 

On Irina’s name-day, her friends and 
family called to wish her happiness. It 
was exactly one year after the death of 
their father, who had been sent from 
Moscow eleven years before to this pro- 
vincial town at the head of a brigade. 
Irina and Olga longed to go back to 
Moscow, and Masha would have liked to 
go too, except that she had married Kuli- 
gin, whom she once thought the cleverest 
of men. They all pinned their hopes on 
their brother Andrey, who was studying 
to become a professor. 

An old army doctor, Tchebutykin, 
brought Irina a samovar because he had 
loved her mother. Masha’s husband gave 
her a copy of the history of the high 
school in which he taught; he said he 
wrote it because he had nothing better 


to do. When Irina told him that he had 
given her a copy for Easter, he merrily 
handed it over to one of the army men 
who was calling. Tusenbach and Solyony 
quarreled half-heartedly because Tusen- 
bach and Irina had decided that what 
they needed for happiness was work. 
Tusenbach had never done anything but 
go to cadet school, and Irina’s father 
had prepared his children only in lan- 
guages. Both had a desire to labor hard 
at something. 

Vershinin, the new battery command- 
er, came to call, reminding the girls that 
he had lived on the same street with them 
in Moscow. When he praised their town, 
they said they wanted to go to Moscow. 
They believed that they had been op- 
pressed with an education which was use- 
less in a dull provincial town. Vershinin 
thought that for every intelligent person 
then living, many more would appear later 
on, and that the whole earth would be 
unimaginably beautiful two or three hun- 
dred years hence. He thought it might 
be interesting to relive one’s life to see 
if one could improve on the first ver- 
sion. 

Natasha came in while they were still 
sitting at the dinner table. Olga criticized 
her dress and the men began to tease her 
about an engagement. Andrey, who could 
not stand having her teased, followed her 
out of the room and begged her to marry 
him. She accepted. 

After their marriage Andrey lost any 
ambition he ever had to become a profes- 
sor and spent much of his time gambling 
in order to forget how ill-bred, rude, and 
selfish Natasha really was. Irina, mean- 
while, had taken a job in the telegraph 
office and Olga was teaching in the 
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high school. Tired when they came home 
at night, they let Natasha run the house 
as she pleased, even to moving Irina out 
of her own bedroom so that Natasha 
and Andrey’s baby could have it. 

Vershinin had fallen in love with 
Masha, though he felt bound to his neu- 
rotic wife because of his two daughters. 
Kuligin realized what was going on but 
cheerfully hoped Masha still loved him. 

Tusenbach, afraid that life would al- 
ways be difficult, decided to give up his 
commission and seek happiness in a 
workingman’s life. Vershinin was con- 
vinced that by living, working, and strug- 
gling we create a better life all the time. 
Since his wife periodically tried to com- 
mit suicide, he did not look for happiness 
for himself but for his descendants. 

Andrey asked Tchebutykin to prescribe 
for his shortness of breath, but the old 
doctor swore he had forgotten all the 
medical knowledge he had ever known. 

Solyony fell in love with Irina, who 
would have nothing to do with him. He 
declared that he would have no happy 
rivals. 

One night all gathered to have a party 
with some mummers who were to come 
in. Natasha, however, decided that the 
baby was not well and called off the par- 
ty at the last minute. Then Protopopov, 
the Chairman of the Rural Board, came 
by with his carriage to take Natasha rid- 
ing while Andrey sat reading in his room. 

A short time later fire destroyed part 
of the town. Olga gave most of her 
clothes to those whose homes had been 
burned and, after the fire, invited the 
army people to sleep at the house. Na- 
tasha berated Olga for letting her old 
servant sit in her presence and finally 
suggested that Olga herself move out of 
the house. The old doctor became drunk 
because he had prescribed incorrectly for 
a woman who had died. After the fire 
people wanted him to help them, but he 
could not. In disgust, he picked up a clock 
and smashed it. 

Masha, more bored than before, gave 
up playing the piano. She was disgusted, 


too, because Andrey had mortgaged the 
house in order to give money to Natasha. 
Everyone but he knew that Natasha was 
having an affair with Protopopov, to 
whose Rural Board Andrey had recently 
been elected. 

Irina, at twenty-four, could not find 
work to suit her, and she believed she 
was forgetting everything she had ever 
known. Olga persuaded her to consider 
marrying Tusenbach, even if he was ug- 
ly; with him Irina might get to Moscow. 

Masha confessed that she was in love 
with Vershinin and that he loved her, 
though he was unable to leave his chil- 
dren. 

Andrey berated his sisters for treating 
his wife so badly and then confessed that 
he had mortgaged the house which be- 
longed to all four of them. He had so 
hoped they could all be happy together. 

Irina heard a report that the brigade 
would move out of town. If that hap- 
pened, they would have to go to Mos- 
cow because no one worth speaking to 
would be left. 

On the day the first battery was to 
leave, the officers came to say their fare- 
wells to the sisters. Irina had heard of an 
incident the day before which the old 
doctor dismissed as not worth talking 
about. Kuligin, however, told her that 
Tusenbach and Solyony had had words 
because both of them were in love with 
her and she had promised to marry Tu- 
senbach. Kuligin eagerly anticipated the 
departure of the brigade because he hoped 
Masha would then again turn to him. 
Masha was bored and spiteful. She felt 
that she was losing, bit by bit, the small 
happiness she had. 

Andrey wondered how he could love 
Natasha when he knew she was so vulgar. 
The old doctor claimed that he was tired 
of their troubles, and he advised Andrey 
to walk off and never look back. But the 
doctor, who was to be retired from the 
army in a year, planned to come back to 
live with them because he really loved 
them all. 

Irina hoped to go off with Tusenbach. 
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Olga intended to live at the school of 
which she was now headmistress. Na- 
tasha, expecting to be left in sole charge 
of the house, planned all sorts of 
changes to wipe away the memory of the 
sisters’ having been there. Andrey won- 
dered how his children could possibly 
overcome the deadening influence of 
their mother’s vulgarity. 


THROUGH THE 
Type of work: Imaginative tale 


After Tusenbach had fought a duel 
with Solyony, Tchebutykin returned to 
tell them that Tusenbach had been 
killed. So the sisters were left alone with 
their misery, each thinking that she must 
go on with her life merely to find out 


why people suffer so much in a world 
that could be beautiful. 


LOOKING GLASS 


Author: Lewis Carroll (Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 1832-1898) 


Type of plot: Fantasy 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 


Locale: The dream world of an imaginative child 


First published: 1871 
Principal characters: 
Attcr, a fanciful child 
Dung, a cat 
Tue Brack Kirren 
Tue Waite Krrren 


Tue Waits Kine anp Queen 
Tue Rep Kinc anp QueRN 


Gnat 


TWEEDLEDUM AND T WEEDLEDEE 


Humpty Dumpty 


Tue Lion anp THE Unicorn 
Tue Wuite Knicut anp THE Rep Knicur 


Critique: 

A continuation of the adventures of 
Alice in the marvelous country of Won- 
derland, this story takes her into Look- 
ing-Glass Land, filled with talking insects 
and live chessmen. Although the me 
may perhaps be a gentle satire on mid- 
Victorian life and customs, it is primarily 
a children’s fantasy and the reader need 
not look for nor concern himself with 
deeper meanings. Alice undoubtedly led 
a lonely and sometimes confusing life, 
and we delight with her in her new, 
though peculiar, friends. Indeed, we must 
envy the real Alice, a little girl who 


could inspire such wonderful stories. 


The Story: 

Alice was sure the whole thing was 
not the white kitten’s fault. It must sure- 
ly have been the fault of the black kitten. 
For Dinah, the mother cat, had been 


washing the white kitten’s face when it 
happened; she certainly had had nothin 
to do with it. But the mischievous blac 
kitten had been unwinding Alice’s yarn 
and in all ways acting naughty enough 
to cause the whole strange affair. 

While the black kitten curled up in 
Alice’s lap to play with the yarn, Alice 
told it to pretend that the two of them 
could go right through the mirror and 
into Looking-Glass House. As she talked, 
the glass grew all misty and soft, and in 
a moment Alice was through the mirror 
and in the Looking-Glass room. The place 
was very strange, for although the room 
looked just the same as the real room she 
had seen in the mirror, the clock and the 
fire. and the other things in the room 
seemed to be alive. Even the chessmen, 
for Alice loved to play chess, were alive. 

When Alice picked up the White 
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Queen and set her on the table, the 
White Queen screamed in terror, think- 
ing that a volcano had shaken her about. 
The White King had the same fear, but 
he was too astonished to cry out. They 
seemed not to see or hear Alice, and even 
though she wanted to stay and watch 
them and read the king’s rather funny 
pees she felt she must look at the gar- 
den before she had to go back through 
the Looking Glass. When she started 
down the stairs, she seemed to float, not 
even once touching the steps. 

In the garden every path Alice took 
led her straight back to the house. She 
asked Tiger Lily and Rose and Violet 
whether there were any other people in 
the garden; she hoped they might help 
her find the right path. The flowers told 
her there was only one, and Alice 
found her to be the Red Queen—but a 
very strange chess figure, for the Red 
Queen was taller than Alice herself. As 
Alice walked toward the Red Queen, she 
once more found herself back at the door 
of the house. Then Alice figured out that 
in order to get to any place in this queer 
land one must walk in the opposite di- 
rection. Doing so, she came face to face 
with the Red Queen. 

The queen took Alice to the top of a 
hill. There, spread out below them, was 
a countryside that looked like a large 
chessboard, Alice, delighted, said that 
she would love to play on this board. 
Then the Red Queen told her that they 
would play and that Alice could be the 
White Queen’s Pawn. They would start 
on the Second Square and—but at that 
moment the Red Queen grabbed Alice’s 
hand and they started to run. Alice had 
never run so fast in her life, but even 
though she was breathless from such fast 
running the things around them never 
changed a tiny bit. When they finally 
stopped running, the queen told Alice 
that in this land one had to run as fast 
as she could to stay in the same place and 
twice as fast as she could to get some- 
where else. Then the queen showed 
Alice the pegs in the Second Square and 


told her how to move. At the last peg the 
Red Queen disappeared, leaving Alice 
alone to continue the game. 

Alice started to run down the hill. The 
next thing she knew she was on a train 
filled with insects and having quite an 
unpleasant time because she did not have 
a ticket. All of the insects talked unkind- 
ly to her, and to add to her discomfort 
the train jumped over the brook and took 
them all straight up in the air. When she 
came down, she was sitting under a tree, 
talking to a Gnat. Gnat was as big as a 
chicken but very pleasant. He told her 
about the other insects that lived in the 
woods; then he too melted away and 
Alice had to go on alone. 

Turning a corner, she bumped into 
two fat little men, called Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, the funniest little creatures 
she had ever seen. Everything they said 
seerned to have two meanings. It was fun 
to listen to the merry little men as they 
recited a long poem about a Walms and 
a Carpenter and some Oysters. While 
they were explaining the poem to Alice, 
she heard a pufling noise, like the sound 
of a steam engine. Tweedledee told her 
it was the Red King snoring. Sure 
enough, they found him asleep. Tweedle- 
dee told Alice that the Red King was 
dreaming about her and that if he 
stopped dreaming Alice would be gone 
for good. Alice cried when they told her 
she was not real but only a part of the 
Red King’s dream. 

As she brushed her tears away, she 
saw Tweedledum staring in terror at 
something on the ground. It was an old 
broken rattle, over which the two foolish 
men got into a terrible fight. That is, 
they talked a terrible fight, but neither 
seemed very anxious to have a real bat- 
tle. The Crow flew over and frightened 
them so that the funny men ran away 
into the wood. Alice ran too, and as she 
ran she saw a shawl blowing about. 

Alice, looking for the owner of the 
shawl, saw the White Queen running 
toward her. The White Queen was a 
very queer person; she lived backward 
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and remembered things before tney hap- 
pened. For example, she hurt before she 
pricked her finger. While. the queen was 
telling these strange things to Alice, the 
queen turned into a Sheep and was in a 
shop with Alice. It was a very curious 
shop, the shelves full of things that dis- 
appeared when Alice looked at them. 
Sometimes the boxes went right through 
the ceiling. Then Sheep gave Alice some 
needles and told her to knit. 

As she started to knit, the needles be- 
came oars and she found herself and 
Sheep in a little boat rowing in a stream. 
The oars kept sticking in the water. 
Sheep explained that the crabs were 
catching them. Alice picked some beauti- 
ful, fragrant rushes that melted away as 
soon as she picked them. Soon, to her 
surprise, the river and boat vanished, and 
Alice and Sheep were back in the shop. 
She bought an egg, even though in this 
shop two were cheaper than one, but 
when she started to get the egg, as Sheep 
would not reach it for her, the egg began 
to grow larger and larger and more and 
more real, with eyes, a nose, and a mouth. 
Then Alice could tell as plain as day 
that the egg was Humpty Dumpty. 

She had a queer conversation with 
Humpty Dumpty, a conversation all filled 
with riddles. They took turns at choosing 
the topic to talk about, but most of the 
subjects turned into arguments, even 
though Alice tried hard to be polite. 
Humpty Dumpty explained to Alice what 
the “Jabberwocky” poem meant, the one 
she had seen in the White King’s book. 
Then, while reciting another poem, he 
stopped right in the middle, saying that 
was all. Alice thought it very queer but 
did not tell Humpty Dumpty so. She 
thought it time for her to leave, but as 
she walked away there was a terrible 
crash that shook the whole forest. 

Thousands of soldiers and horses came 
rushing toward her, the riders constantly 
falling off their horses. Frightened, she 
escaped from the wood into the open. 
There she found the White King, who 
told her that he had sent the soldiers and 


horses and that the loud crash she had 
heard was the noise of the Lion and Uni- 
corn fighting for the crown. She went 
with the king to watch the fight, which 
was indeed a terrible one. It was really 
ele them to fight for the crown, since 
it belonged to the White King and he 
had ‘no notion of giving it away. After 
the fight Alice met the Unicorn and the 
Lion. At the king’s order she served them 
cake, a very strange cake which cut itself 
when she carried the dish around. 

A great noise interrupted the party. 
When it stopped Alice thought she must 
have dreamed the whole thing until the 
Red Knight came along, followed soon 
by a White Knight. Each claimed her as 
a prisoner. Alice thought the whole busi- 
ness silly, since neither of them could do 
anything except fall off his horse and 
climb back on again, over and over and 
over. At last the Red Knight galloped off 
and the White Knight told her that she 
would be a queen as soon as she crossed 
the next brook. He was supposed to lead 
her to the end of the wood, but she spent 
the whole journey helping him back on 
his horse each time he fell off. The trip 
was filled with more queer conversation. 
By that time Alice was used to strange 
talk from her Looking-Glass friends. At 
last they reached the brook. The knight 
rode away and Alice jumped over the 
brook and into the last square of the 
chess board. To her delight, when she 
reached that square she felt something 
tight on her head—a crown! She was a 
queen. 

Soon she found the Red Queen and 
the White Queen confronting her, very 
cross because she also thought she was a 
queen. They gave her a test for queens 
which she must have passed, for before 
long they were calling her “Your Majes- 
ty,” and inviting people ‘> a party which 
she was to give. The Red and the White 
Queens went to sleep after a time. Alice 
watched them until they disappeared. 
Then she found herself before a doorway 
marked “Queen Alice.” All of her’ new 
friends were there, including the queens 
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who had just vanished. The party was 
the most amazing experience of all. Pud- 
dings talked, guests poured wine over 
their heads, as the White Queen turned 
into a leg of mutton. Alice was exasper- 
ated, so much so that she seized the 
tablecloth and jerked it and everything 
on it to the floor. Then she grabbed the 


Red Queen and shook her as she would 
a kitten. But what was this? It was a kit- 
ten she was shaking, the black kitten. 
Alice talked to Dinah and both the 
kittens about the adventure they had all 
had, but the silly kittens did nothing but 


purr. 


THYESTES 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c. 4 B.C.-A.D. 65) 


Type of plot: Tragedy of revenge 

Time of plot: The Heroic Age 

Locale: Greece 

First presented: c. A.D. 60 

Principal characters: 

Atreus, King of Argos 
Tuyesres, his brother 
Tuyzstes’ THREE Sons 


Critique: 

The most fiendish revenge play in the 
history of drama is this Senecan tragedy, 
the gruesome story of a banquet at 
which the father partakes of his own chil- 
dren. The play is also a landmark in dra- 
matic history, for it was the mode] of many 
revenge plays appearing in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in English 
drama. As such, it was the forerunner of 
Thomas Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Chapman’s Re- 
venge of Bussy D’Ambois, and Webster's 
The Duchess of Malfi. Seneca was not the 
first ancient author to make use of the 
Thyestes legend. It had been used by 
Sophocles, Euripides, Ennius, and Accius. 
None of the versions by those authors 
have, however, survived the years, and 
we do not even have enough information 
about them to compare the treatment by 
those authors with that of Seneca. 


The Story: 


Megaera, one of the Furies, summoned 
the ghost of Tantalus to return from 
Hades to Argos, where Tantalus in life 
had been king, to watch revenge, hate, 
and havoc spread across that kingdom. 
Tantalus was hesitant because of the part 


he had played in the ee of his royal 
house, but Megaera forced him to witness 
the fate of his descendants. 

The grandsons of Tantalus, the sons of 
Pelops, whom Tantalus had sacrificed to 
the gods, were at war with one another. 
The oldest of Pelops’ sons, Atreus, was the 
rightful ruler of Argos, but his brother, 
Ties: had seduced Atreus’ wife and 
carried her away. With them they took 
the golden ram, the symbol of power held 
by the ruler of the kingdom. Civil war 
broke out, and Thyestes was defeated. 
After his defeat he was exiled by Atreus. 

But exile was not sufficient punishment 
for Thyestes. The fierce hatred of Atreus, 
burning over his brother’s crimes and his 
own misfortune in the loss of his wife, 
demanded greater revenge. A tyrant who 
believed that death was a comfort to his 
subjects, Atreus brooded over fierce and 
final vengeance upon his younger brother. 
He felt that no act of revenge could be 
a crime when committed against a man 
who had worked against him as his 
brother had. Moreover, he felt that he, as 
a king, could do as he wished; private 
virtues were not for rulers. 

When an attendant suggested that 
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Atreus put Thyestes to the sword, Atreus 
said that death was only an end. He 
wanted Thyestes to suffer even greater 
torture. The punishment Atreus finally 
hit upon was a scheme to feed Thyestes’ 
own children to him at a banquet. 

Atreus took the first step toward accom- 
plishing his revenge. He sent his own 
sons, Agamemnon and Menelaus, as emis- 
saries of good will to Thyestes and asked 
the exile, through them, to return to a 
place of honor at his brother’s side. Fear- 
ing that his sons, forewarned, might lack 
the discretion needed to act as friendly 
ambassadors, he did not tell them the part 
they were playing in his scheme of re- 
venge. 

Thyestes, trusting the king, returned to 
Argos with his three sons, including one 
named Tantalus, after his great-grand- 
father of famous memory. But when he 
looked again at familiar landscapes, 
Thyestes felt a sense of foreboding. His 
footsteps faltered, and his sons noted his 
apparent unwillingness ‘to return. The 
offer of peace and half the kingdom 
seemed to Thyestes unlike his brother's 
earlier hatred and fury. He felt that there 
had been too much hate and bloodshed 
between them for real peace. But his sons, 
silencing his doubts, led him on to the 
court of Atreus. 

Atreus, overjoyed to see his brother and 
nephews in his power and apparently un- 
mindful of the revenge plotted against 
them, concealed his hatred and welcomed 
them to the kingdom once again. 

Atreus announced a great feast to cele- 
brate his brother’s homecoming. Then, 
taking the three sons of Thyestes aside, he 
led them to a grove behind the palace and 
there slew them with all the ceremony of a 
sacrifice to the gods. The first he stabbed 
in the neck, the second he decapitated, 
and the third he killed by a thrust through 
the body. The boys, knowing that appeals 
were useless, suffered death in silence. 
Atreus drew off their blood and prepared 
the carcasses like so much beef. The limbs 
he quartered and placed upon spits to 
roast; the bodies he hacked into small 


pieces and placed in pots to boil. 

The fire seemed reluctant to burn as an 
accomplice to his deed, but Atreus stood 
by and acted as cook until the ghastly ban- 
quet was ready. As he cooked, the sky 
grew dark and an unnatural night settled 
across the face of the earth. The banquet 
prepared, Atreus felt that he was the equal 
of the gods themselves. 

The feast began. After the banquet had 
progressed to the point that the guests 
were glutted by all they had eaten, Atreus 
Heard for Thyestes a drink of wine and 

lood drained from the bodies of Thyestes’ 
sons. 

All the while a premonition of evil 
hung like a cloud in the back of 
Thyestes’ mind. Try as he would, he could 
not be gay and enjoy the feast, for vague 
terrors struck at his heart. When Atreus 
gave him the cup of blood and wine, he 
could not lift it to drink at first, and when 
he did try to drink the wine seemed to roll 
around the brim of the cup rather than 
pass through his lips. Filled with sudden 
fears, Thyestes demanded that Atreus 
produce his sons. 

Atreus left and returned with the heads 
of the three sons on a platter. Thyestes, 
chilled with horror at the sight, asked 
where the bodies were. He feared that 
Atreus had refused them honorable burial 
and had left them for the dogs to eat. 
Atreus told Thyestes that he had eaten his 
own children, Then Thyestes realized 
why unnatural night had darkened the 
skies. 

Still Atreus was not satished. He felt 
disappointed that he had not planned to 
force Thyestes to drink some of his chil- 
dren’s blood while they were yet alive. The 
king bragged of what he had done and 
described how he himself had committed 
the murders and spitted the meat before 
the fires. 

Atreus, enjoying his revenge, could 
never believe that the greatest weight 
upon Thyestes’ mind was regret that he 
had not thought of such revenge and 
caused Atreus to eat of his own children. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author; William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Tragedy of delusions 

Time of plot: Fourth century B.C. 

Locale: Athens and the nearby seacoast 
First presented: c. 1605-1608 


Principal characters: 


Timon, an Athenian lord 


Fravius, his faithful steward 
Aremantus, Timon’s candid friend 
Avcrpiapes, an Athenian general 


Critique: 

Shakespeare did not finish Timon of 
Athens. Perhaps he was able to see that 
this bitter play, which was another of 
his dramatic commentaries on enormities 
brought about by ingratitude, was too 
stark in its contrasts and too obviously 
moralistic ever to be successful with the 
public. There is no neutral ground here 
to which one can retreat to draw his 
breath: the good are almost impossibly 
good, the bad are unbelievably bad. 
Shakespeare derived the plot from the 
life of Mark Antony in North’s Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, as well as from Lucian’s 
dialogue, Timon, which was available to 
him in Latin and French. 


The Story: 

In Athens, the house of Timon, a 
wealthy lord of the city, was the scene 
of much coming and going. Poets, artists, 
artisans, merchants, politicians, and well 
wishers in general sought the friendship 
and favors of a man whose generosity 
knew no bounds. While waiting to speak 
to Timon, a poet disclosed his vision to 
an artist: Timon was depicted as the 
darling of Dame Fortune, and his friends 
and acquaintances spared no effort in ad- 
miring his favored position. But, so went 
the vision, Fortune turned and Timon 
tumbled into penury, his friends doing 
nothing to comfort him. 

Timon joined the crowd of suitors in 
his reception chamber. When a messen- 
ger reported that Ventidius, his friend, 
had been jailed for a debt, Timon prom- 


ised to pay the debt and to support Ven- 
tidius until he became solvent again. An 
old man complained that one of Timon’s 
servants had stolen the heart of his only 
daughter. Timon promised to match the 
girl’s dowry with an equal sum. Then he 
received the poet and the painter and 
the jeweler graciously, accepting their 
shameless flattery. Apemantus, a crudely 
candid friend, declared broadly that these 
flatterers and seekers of bounty were a 
pack of knaves. Alcibiades, a great mili- 
tary leader, came with a troop of follow- 
ers to dine with Timon. As all prepared 
to feast at Timon’s bounteous table, Ape- 
mantus cursed them roundly. 

A great feast was served to the accom- 
paniment of music. Ventidius, having 
been freed from jail, offered to repay the 
money spent in his behalf, but Timon 
declared that friendship would not allow 
him to accept Ventidius’ money. When 
Apemantus warned Timon that men will 
readily slay the man whose food and 
drink they consume, Timon expressed 
his gratitude at having so many friends to 
share his generosity; he wished, how- 
ever, that he might be poorer in order 
that these good friends might know the 
joy of sharing their largess with him. 
Timon’s eyes filled with tears, so over- 
come was he by the sentiments of friend- 
ship, as a group of costumed Athenian 
ladies presented lavish gifts to him from 
men of wealth. Timon then presented 
tich gifts to his departing friends. Flavi- 
us, his steward, observed that his master’s 
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inhnite generosity had almost emptied 
his coffers. Timon told Apemantus that 
he would give him gifts, too, if he would 
cease railing at these felicities of friend- 
ship. 

Before long Timon was reduced to in- 
solvency and near beggary. A senator to 
whom he owed a great sum of money sent 
his servant to collect. Other servants of Ti- 
mon’s creditors had gathered in front of his 
house. Timon, who had never given Flavi- 
us a chance to explain that there was no 
more money, asked the steward the reason 
for the crowd outside. When Flavius told 
him the truth, Timon ordered the sale 
of all his lands. Flavius disclosed that the 
lands had been sold or mortgaged. Timon, 
tefusing to share Flavius’ alarm, declared 
that he now had the chance to test his 
friends. He directed his servants to bor- 
row money from his friends Lucius, Lu- 
cullus, and Sempronius. Then they were 
to go to the senators and borrow more. 
Flavius disclosed that he had already 
tried without success to borrow from 
these sources. Timon made excuses for 
them, however, and suggested that the 
servants try Ventidius, who had recently 
come into a large fortune. 

The servant who went to Lucullus was 
told that times were difficult and that 
Timon’s friendship was not sufficient se- 
curity for a loan. When Lucullus offered 
the servant a bribe to say that he had 
been unable to see Lucullus, the servant, 
horrified, threw down the bribe money 
and departed in disgust. Lucius claimed 
that he, needing money, had hoped to 
borrow from Timon. A third servant went 
to Sempronius. Upon learning that Ti- 
mon had been denied a Joan by Lucullus, 
Lucius, and even by Ventidius, Sempro- 
nius, pretending to be hurt that Timon 
had not sent to him first, also refused. 

As Timon continued to be importuned 
by his creditors’ servants, he went out in 
a rage and bade them cut what he owed 
their masters out of his heart. Still en- 
raged, he directed Flavius to invite all 
of his creditors to a feast. 

Alcibiades, meanwhile, pleaded in the 


senate for the remission of the death sen- 
tence on a veteran soldier who had com- 
mitted murder. The senators, deaf to his 
arguments that the man had killed in 
self-defense, persisted in their decision. 
When Alcibiades continued his plea, the 
senators sentenced him, on pain of death, 
to be banished from Athens. 

At Timon’s house, tables were ar- 
ranged as though for a great banquet. 
Timon’s guests, apologizing profusely for 
their inability to honor his requests for 
money, appeared in expectation of a lay- 
ish banquet. When Timon bade them 
eat, they discovered that the covered 
dishes were filled with warm water. Ti- 
mon then cursed them for what they 
were, threw the water in their faces. and 
drove them out of his house. 

A confirmed misanthrope, Timon left 
Athens. For the moment he focused all 
of his hatred on Athens and her citizens, 
but he predicted that his curses would 
eventually encompass all mankind. Fla- 
vius, meanwhile, announced to his fellow 
servants that their service in Timon’s 
house had come to an end; what little 
money he had, Flavius shared with his 
fellows. He pocketed his remaining 
money and declared his intentions of 
seeking out his old master. 

One day Timon, who was living in a 
cave near the seashore, dug for roots 
and discovered gold. As he was cursing 
the earth for producing this root of all 
evil, Alcibiades appeared, accompanied 
by his two mistresses. Timon cursed the 
three and told them to leave him. When 
Alcibiades disclosed that he was on his 
way to besiege Athens, Timon gave him 
gold and wished him every success. He 
also gave the two women gold, after ex- 
horting them to infect the minds and 
bodies of all men with whom they came 
in contact. When Alcibiades and his 
troops marched away, Timon continued to 
dig roots for his dinner. 

Apemantus appeared to rail at Timon 
for going to the opposite extreme from 
that which had caused his downfall. He 
declared that wiid Nature was as cruel 
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as men, that Timon, therefore, would do 
well to return to Athens and flatter men 
who were still favored by Fortune. After 
Apemantus had left, a band of cutthroats, 
having heard that Timon possessed a 
great store of gold, went to the cave. 
When they told Timon that they were 
destitute, he threw gold at them and 
ordered them to practice their malign art 
in Athens. So bitter were Timon’s words 
that they left him, determined to aban- 
don all violence. 

Flavius, finding the cave, wept at the 
pitiful state to which his master had 
fallen. Timon, at first rude to his faith- 
ful steward, was almost overcome b 
Flavius’ tears. He gave Flavius gold, 
wished him well, and admonished him 
to succor only dogs. 

The reports of Timon’s newly found 
wealth having reached Athens, the poet 
and the painter went to his cave. He 
greeted them sarcastically, praised them 
for their honesty, and gave them gold to 
use in destroying other sycophants and 
flatterers. Flavius nee accompanied 
by two senators. The senators, apologiz- 


ing for the great wrongs done Timon, 
offered to lend him any amount of 
money he might desire. They promised 
him, furthermore, command of the Athe- 
nian forces in the struggle against Alci- 
biades. Timon wished a plague on both 
Athens and Alcibiades. His prescription 
to the Athenians for ending their troubles 
was that they come to the shore and 
hang themselves on a tree near his cave. 
When he retreated into his cave, the 
senators, knowing their mission fruitless, 
returned to Athens. 

In Athens, the senators begged Alci- 
biades to spare the city because its im- 
portance transcended the petty griefs 
of an Alcibiades or a Timon. Alcibiades 
agreed to spare Athens only on the con- 
dition that those who had offended him 
and Timon should be punished. As the 
city gates were opened to the besiegers, 
a messenger reported that Timon was 
dead. Alcibiades read Timon’s epitaph, 
copied by the messenger. It reaffirmed 
Timon’s hatred of mankind and ex- 
pressed his desire, in death, that no one 
pause at his grave. 


"TIS PIFY SHE’S A WHORE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: John Ford (1586-1640?) 
Type of plot: Horror tragedy 
Time of plot: Renaissance period 
Locale: Parma, Ital 

First presented: c. 1624 


Principal characters: 


Frorio, a citizen of Parma 


Grovannt, his son 


ANNABELLA, his daughter 


Purana, her duenna 


Downapo, another citizen of Parma 
BrrcetTo, his foolish nephew 


Soranzo, a nobleman 


Grimatpr, a Roman gentleman 


VasguEs, Soranzo’s servant 


RicHARDETTO, a supposed physician 


Hreporira, his wife 


Friar Bonaventura, Giovanni’s tutor and confessor 


Critique: 
Poetically, John Ford followed closely 
the magnificent tradition established by 


Shakespeare and Webster, but the ve- 
hicles for his poetry were marked by 
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Caroline decadence. Perhaps Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) led 
Ford to probe the more obscure aspects 
of human relationships. In ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore, the main plot is con- 
cerned with brother-sister incest. Surely 
Ford grew too expansive in plotting this 
play, for the several substantial subplots 
anticipated early in the drama fade out 
somewhat indecisively. The intensity of 
the main plot, while it may have drawn 
Ford away from his original intentions, 
compensates for the resulting inconclu- 
siveness of structure. 


The Story: 


In Parma a brilliant young gentleman 
named Giovanni fell in love with his 
sister Annabella. Maddened by his pas- 
sion, Giovanni went to his tutor, Friar 
Bonaventura, for advice and shocked the 
friar by his use of fallacious arguments 
to justify his unnatural love. The friar, 
deploring Giovanni’s willingness to ig- 
nore religious and moral strictures on 
such a love, advised the youth to remain 
in his room for a week, at the end of 
which time he surely would realize the 
enormity of his passion. 

When Grimaldi, a Roman gentleman, 
and Vasques, servant of Soranzo, met in 
front of Florio’s house, Vasques thrashed 
Grimaldi. Florio, the father of Giovanni 
and Annabella, accompanied by Donado 
and Soranzo, came upon the fracas and 
separated the antagonists. Soranzo ex- 
plained to Florio that Vasques was dis- 
turbed because Grimaldi, obviously an 
inferior man to the noble Soranzo, was 
competing with Soranzo for the hand of 
Annabella. 

During the street disturbance Anna- 
bella and her duenna, Putana, appeared 
on the balcony. Putana pointed out to 
Annabella that she was being fought 
over, that she should be proud to have 
two such excellent suitors. Although Pu- 
tana especially praised Soranzo, Anna- 
bella was plainly not interested. As al 
stood on the balcony Bergetto, the fool- 
ish nephew of Donado, passed by and 


declared his intention of winning the 
hand of Annabella. 

Giovanni, returning from his talk with 
the friar, approached and entered the 
house. Annabella, not recognizing him 
at first, praised his manly beauty. Then, 
realizing who he was, she hastened into 
the house to join him and to comfort him 
in the melancholy from which he ap- 
peared to suffer. 

Giovanni despaired. The more he 
strove to forget his love for Annabella, 
the more he seemed to love her. When 
Annabella joined him, no longer able to 
contain his maddening obsession, he con- 
fessed his love. Then he offered her his 
dagger and begged her to love him or to 
end his life. Annabella expressed dismay 
at Giovanni's revelation. He assured her 
that the Church had approved of his love 
for her. She then revealed that she loved 
him with equal passion. 

Donado, in the meantime, advanced 
the cause of his nephew Bergetto. Florio, 
pleased by Donado’s promise to leave 
the youth a fortune, said that the final 
choice must be left to Annabella herself. 

After Giovanni and Annabella had con- 
summated their love, he expressed the 
jealous fears of a lover. Annabella as- 
sured him that she found her suitors re- 
pulsive. When Giovanni had left her, 
Annabella was introduced to Richardet- 
to, a supposed doctor, and his niece 
Philotis, who carried a lute. Florio had 
retained the doctor because Annabella 
appeared to him to be sickly. 

Meanwhile Soranzo, distracted in his 
love for Annabella, was confronted by 
Hippolita, a woman he had wronged. 
She told him that her husband was dead 
and that he must fulfill his promise to 
marry her now that she was a widow. 
Soranzo, preoccupied with his love for 
Annabella, dismissed her. Vasques en- 
couraged Hippolita, however, by telling 
her that perhaps Soranzo would be more 
amenable another day. Hippolita then 
tried to enlist Vasques’ aid in a plot to 
avenge herself on Soranzo. Vasques pre- 
tended to become her accomplice. 
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Richardetto privately informed Phil- 
otis that during a journey away from 
home he had had his death reported so 
that he might return to Parma in dis- 
guise and deer the adulterous activi- 
ties of his wife Hippolita. Grimaldi asked 
Richardetto for a love potion which 
would win Annabella’s love. Richardetto, 
after assuring Grimaldi that Soranzo was 
his only rival, promised to provide him 
with a poison for his rapier so that he 
might mortally wound Soranzo in a fight. 

The foolish Bergetto, meanwhile, con- 
tinued his silly courtship of Annabella. 
Donado, after reading an inane letter 
Bergetto had written to Annabella, ad- 
vised his nephew to remain indoors lest 
his idiocy get him into trouble. After 
Donado left, Bergetto went with his 
servant Poggio to see a prodigious horse 
in a side show. 

When Giovanni revealed the state of 
his affair with Annabella, the friar, 
shocked because the youth had refused 
to heed his warnings, decided to visit 
Annabella. 

At Florio’s house Donado presented an 
acceptable letter, allegedly written by 
Bergetto, to Annabella. She expressed no 
interest. When her father suggested that 
she send an heirloom ring to Bergetto, 
she had to admit that Giovanni had taken 
it to wear. Quite frankly, she told Do- 
nado that it would be impossible for her 
ever to love Bergetto. Bergetto az.ived 
with word that he had allowed himself to 
be thrashed in the street and that a doctor 
newly arrived in Parma had ministered 
to his wounds. Bergetto also disclosed 
that he had been charmed by the doc- 
tors niece, who had kissed him. Do- 
nado, accepting defeat, asked Annabella 
to keep as a marriage gift a jewel that 
he had given her as a courtship token 
from Bergetto. Later, encountering his 
sister alone, Giovanni jealously com- 
manded her to return the jewel. 

Florio next chose Soranzo as the suitor 
most acceptable to him. Annabella dis- 
closed to Soranzo that she was deter- 
mined to remain a maid, but that if she 


ever married it should be to Soranzo. 
Giovanni listened secretly to the con- 
versation in order to convince himself 
of her fidelity to him. As Annabella and 
Soranzo talked, the girl was suddenly 
taken sick. 

Later, when Putana told him that An- 
nabella was with child, Giovanni directed 
Putana to admit no doctor to his sister 
and to tell Florio that Annabella had 
merely suffered from indigestion. In the 
meantime Florio, conferring with Rich- 
ardetto about his daughter's health, 
learned that Annabella suffered nothing 
more than ills common to young woman- 
hood and that she should be married. 
Florio, ignorant of Annabella’s refusal of 
Soranzo, decided that Soranzo and his 
daughter should be married by Friar 
Bonaventura immediately. Giovanni, 
meanwhile, conducted the friar to the 
house, ostensibly to give spiritual com- 
fort to his sister. Richardetto, having 
learned of Florio’s plans for the marriage 
of Soranzo and Annabella, gave Grimaldi 
the promised poison. 

Annabella, in her chamber, confessed 
to the friar and, fearful of eternal damna- 
tion, agreed to his suggestion that she 
marry Soranzo immediately. Soranzo was 
called and, in the friar’s presence, the 
pair made their betrothal vows. The 
wedding ceremony was to take place in 
two days’ time. Vasques, pretending to 
be Hippolita’s ally, reported that Soranzo 
would marry Annabella. 

Grimaldi waited outside the monastery 
for the arrival of Soranzo and Annabella. 
Bergetto and Philotis, sent by Richardet- 
to, also went to the monastery to be mar- 
ried. In the dark Grimaldi mistook Ber- 
getto for Soranzo and mortally wounded 
the silly youth. 

Having murdered Bergetto, Grimaldi 
took refuge in the house of the cardinal, 
who, confronted by Donado, Florio, 
Richardetto, and police officers, disclosed 
that he already knew of Bergetto’s death. 
Grimaldi, confessing to the murder, in- 
sisted that he had mistaken one man for 
another. The cardinal declared that Gri- 
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maldi, because of his noble Roman blood, 
would be protected by the Church. Do- 
nado and Florio, deploring what seemed 
to them a gross injustice, left the car- 
dinal’s house. 

Two days later Soranzo and Annabella 
were married. Giovanni, racked by jeal- 
ousy and grief, refused to drink a health 
to the newlyweds. His slight was over- 
looked, however, when Hippolita, dis- 
guised, arrived with some masked maidens 
to present a masque in honor of Annabel- 
la. Hippolita, joining the hands of the 
couple, called for a cup of wine to drink 
their health. Vasques handed her a poi- 
soned cup intended for Soranzo. After 
Hippolita had drunk the fatal potion, 
Vasques revealed his trickery. Hippolita 
died cursing the marriage. The friar ex- 
pressed to Giovanni his fear of that omen 
of blood at the marriage feast. 

When Soranzo, having discovered his 
wife’s pregnancy, berated her viciously, 
Annabella tortured him with words of 
praise for the father of her unborn child. 
Soranzo, threatening to kill her if she did 
not disclose the identity of her lover, 
drew his sword. Vasques entered and 
calmed his master; he advised Soranzo 
to be gentle with Annabella and to let 
his servant seek out the lover. Soranzo 
then turned to Annabella and apologized 
for his brutality, declaring that one must 
have compassion for weaknesses of the 
flesh. 

Vasques tricked Putana into telling 
him about Annabella’s love for her 
brother. When Putana had declared that 
Giovanni was the father of Annabella’s 
child, Vasques called in a band of ruf- 
fians and at his command they gagged 
Putana and carried her away to put out 
her eyes. Meeting Giovanni, Vasques 
told him that Annabella was alone in her 


chamber and suggested that he go to her. 

Annabella, filled with remorse for her 
sins, stood at her window and declared 
her repentance. The friar, passing below, 
was amazed at her change of heart. She 
threw down to him a letter in which she 
urged her brother also to repent. The 
friar delivered the letter to Giovanni, who 
read that their incestuous love had been 
discovered. As he expressed his disbelief, 
Vasques brought Giovanni an invitation 
from Soranzo to attend his birthday feast. 
Giovanni, in spite of the friar’s warning, 
promised to be present. The friar, con- 
vinced that matters were coming to a 
dreadful conclusion, left Parma. 

While Soranzo was greeting his guests, 
Giovanni went to his sister in her cham- 
ber. When he chided her for her repent- 
ance, Annabella warned him that the 
feast had been arranged in order that 
Soranzo might destroy them both. Gio- 
vanni, determined to take a desperate 
course, told Annabella to pray and to 
forgive him; then he stabbed her. With 
Annabella’s heart on the point of his dag- 
ger, he went to the banquet hall. There, 
to the amazement of his father, he con- 
fessed his incestuous love. Vasques, who 
had gone to Annabella’s chamber, re- 
turned with word that she was dead. 
Florio collapsed and died. Soranzo and 
Giovanni drew and fought, and Soranzo 
fell, mortally wounded. Then, while 
Vasques and Giovanni fought, Vasques 
signaled his ruffians, who surrounded 
Giovanni and mortally wounded him. He 
died still unrepentant of his unnatural 
love. 

Blind Putana, having confirmed the 
relationship between brother and sister, 
was condemned to be burned to death 
for her part in the affair. Vasques was 
banished from Italy. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William ib (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: ee of revenge 

Time of plot: Early Christian era 
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Locale: Rome and vicinity 
First presented: 1594 
Principal characters: 


SaTurninus, Emperor of Rome 


Bassianus, his brother 


Trrus Anpronicus, a Roman general 


LavintA, his only daughter 


Marcus, his brother, a tribune 
Tamora, Queen of the Goths 


Aaron, her lover, a Moor 
ALarBus, 

DemeETRius, and 
Curnon, her sons 


Critique: 

Shakespeare idolaters have for centur- 
ies sought to dissociate the name of the 
bard from this brutal play. The unsavory 
episodes would suggest the work of an 
apprentice playwright following the tra- 
dition of Thomas Kyd, whose The Span- 
ish Tragedy, a violent drama of revenge, 
was enormously popular in the last dec- 
ade of the sixteenth century. Conclusive 
proof of authorship appears, however, in 
the virtues of this play. They adumbrate 
Shakespeare at the peak of his powers: 
flights of excellent poetry, tight construc- 
tion, and a genuine sense of the dra- 
matic. For his plot, Shakespeare had re- 
course to two classical revenge legends, 
the revenge of Atreus from Seneca’s 
Thyestes and the rape of Philomela from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


The Story: 


Early in the Christian era, Saturninus 
and Bassianus, sons of the late emperor, 
contended for the crown of the Roman 
Empire. Both men were leaders of strong 
factions. Another candidate, a popular 
one, was Titus Andronicus, a Roman 
famed for his victories over the barbari- 
an Goths to the north. 

Marcus Andronicus, brother of Titus, 
stated in the forum that Titus was the 
popular choice to succeed the late em- 
peror. The sons, willing to abide by the 
desires of the populace, dismissed their 
factions. 

As the prominent men of the city went 
into the senate house, Titus made his 


triumphant entry into Rome. He was ac- 
companied by his surviving sons and by 
a casket containing the body of another 
son. In his train also were Tamora, 
Queen of the Goths; her sons, Alarbus, 
Demetrius, and Chiron, and her lover, 
Aaron, a Moor. Before the senate house, 
Lucius, one of Titus’ sons, demanded 
that a Gothic prisoner be sacrificed to 
appease the spirit of his dead brother in 
the casket. When Titus offered as sacri- 
fice the oldest son of Tamora, the queen 
pleaded for mercy, reminding Titus that 
her sons were as precious to her as his 
were to him. Titus paid her no heed. 
Alarbus was sacrificed and the casket was 
then laid in the tomb of the Andronici. At 
that moment Lavinia, Titus’ only daugh- 
ter, appeared to greet her father and 
brothers and to pay her respects to her 
fallen brother. 

Marcus came out of the senate house, 
greeted Titus, and informed him that 
he was the choice of the people for the 
emperorship. Titus, unwilling to take on 
that responsibility at his age, persuaded 
the people to name Saturninus emperor 
instead. Saturninus, in gratitude, asked 
for and received the hand of Lavinia to 
become his queen. But Bassianus, to 
whom Lavinia had given her heart, seized 
the maid with the help of Marcus and 
the sons of Titus and carried her away. 
Titus’ son Mutius, who stayed behind to 
one their flight, was killed by his fa- 

er. 


Saturninus, who begrudged Titus his 
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popularity with the people, disavowed all 
allegiance and debt to the general and 
planned to take Tamora as his wife. Ti- 
tus, deserted by his emperor, his brother, 
and his sons, was deeply shaken. 

Marcus and Titus’ sons returned and 
expressed the desire to bury Mutius in 
the family vault. Titus at first refused, 
saying that Mutius had been a traitor; 
then he relented after his brother and 
his sons argued effectively for proper 
burial. 

When Bassianus appeared with La- 
vinia, Saturninus vowed that he would 
avenge the stealing of the maid who had 
been given him by her father. Bassianus 
spoke in Titus’ chalE, but Titus de- 
clared that he could plead his own case 
before the emperor. Tamora openly ad- 
vised Saturninus to be gracious to Titus, 
but secretly she advised him to curry 
Titus’ friendship only because Titus was 
so popular in Rome. She assured Satur- 
ninus that she would destroy Titus and 
his family for their having sacrificed one 
of her own sons. Saturninus therefore 
pardoned the Andronici and declared his 
intention of marrying Tamora. Believing 
their differences reconciled, Titus invited 
Saturninus to hunt with him the next 
day. 

pani contemplating Tamora’s good 
fortune and the imminent downfall of 
Saturninus and of Rome as well, came 
upon Chiron and Demetrius, disputing 
and about to draw their swords over their 
chances of winning the favors of Lavinia. 
Advising the youths to contain them- 
selves, he told them that both could en- 
joy Lavinia by seizing her in the forest 
during the hunt, which would be attend- 
ed by the lords and ladies of the court. 

Later, while the hunt was under way, 
Aaron hid a sack of gold at the foot of 
a large tree in the forest. He had previ- 
ously arranged to have a pit dug near the 
tree; this pit he covered over with under- 
growth. There Tamora found him and 
learned that both Bassianus and Lavinia 
would come to grief that day. Before 
Aaron left Tamora, he gave her a letter 


with directions that the message reach 
the hands of Saturninus. Bassianus and 
Lavinia approached and, seeing that the 
Moor and Tamora had been together, 
chaffed Tamora and threatened to tell 
Saturninus of her dalliance in the forest. 
Chiron and Demetrius came upon the 
scene. Informed by Tamora that Bas- 
sianus and Lavinia had insulted her, 
they stabbed Bassianus to death. But 
when Tamora urged them to stab La- 
vinia they refused, saying that they 
would enjoy her first. Lavinia then ap- 
pealed to Tamora to remember that Ti- 
tus had spared her life. Tamora, recall- 
ing how Titus had ignored her pleas to 
spare her son from sacrifice, was deter- 
mined that her sons should have their 
lustful pleasure. The brothers, after 
throwing the body of Bassianus into the 
pit, dragged Lavinia away to violate her. 

Meanwhile, Aaron, on the pretext that 
he had trapped a panther, brought two 
of Titus’ sons, Quintus and Martius, to 
the pit and left them there. Martius fell 
into the trap, where he recognized the 
murdered Bassianus by a ring he wore on 
his finger. When Quintus tried to pull 
Martius out of the pit, he lost his balance 
and tumbled in. Aaron, returning with 
Saturninus, claimed that Titus’ sons had 
murdered Bassianus. Tamora then gave 
Saturninus the letter that Aaron had 
given her. The letter, written ostensibly 
by one of the Andronici, outlined a plot 
to assassinate Bassianus, to bury him in 
a pit, and then to collect payment, which 
was a bag of gold hidden near the pit. 
When the bag of gold was found where 
Aaron had placed it, Saturninus was 
convinced of the brothers’ guilt. Despite 
Titus’ offer of his own person as security 
for his sons, Saturninus sentenced them 
to be tortured. Tamora assured Titus that 
she would speak to Saturninus in his 
behalf. 

In another part of the forest, Chiron 
and Demetrius, their evil deed accom- 
plished, cut off Lavinia’s hands and 
tongue so that she would be able neither 
to write nor to tell of what had befallen 
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her. Alone in the forest, Lavinia was 
joined at last by her uncle, Marcus, who 
led her away to her father. 

Later, in Rome, Titus recalled his 
years of faithful military service to the 
state and begged the tribunes to spare his 
sons, but they would not listen to him. 
Another son, Lucius, a great favorite 
with the people, attempted unsuccessful- 
ly to rescue his brothers. He was ban- 
ished from the city. As Titus pleaded in 
vain, Marcus brought the ravished La- 
vinia to him. The sight of his daughter 
led Titus to wonder to what infinite 
depths of grief a man could come. Aaron 
announced to the grieving Andronici that 
Saturninus would release Martius and 
Quintus if one of the family would cut 
off his hand and send it to the court. 
Titus agreed to let Lucius and Marcus 
decide between them; when they went to 

et an ax, Titus directed Aaron to cut 
off his hand. Later, a messenger brought 
Titus his hand and the heads of Martius 
and Quintus as well. Having suffered as 
much as a man could suffer, Titus 
vowed revenge. He directed the banished 
Lucius to raise an invading force among 
the Goths. 

At his home, ‘Titus appeared to be de- 
mented. Even so, it was clear to him one 
day that Lavinia was trying desperately 
to tell him something. She indicated in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses that section in 
which the story of Tereus’ brutal rape of 
Philomela was recounted. Suddenly, it 
occurred to Marcus that he could, by 
holding a staff in his teeth and between 
his knees, write in the sand on the floor. 
Lavinia took the staff thus and wrote in 
the sand that Chiron and Demetrius were 
her violators. 

Titus now sent his grandson Lucius 
with a bundle of weapons to present to 
Tamora’s sons. The youths did not un- 
derstand the message that Titus had at- 
tached to the gift, but Aaron quickly saw 
that Titus knew Lavinia’s ravishers. As 
the brothers admired their gift, a blast 
of trumpets announced the birth of a 
child to Tamora. A nurse entered with 


the newborn baby, who was black, and 
stated that Tamora, fearful lest Saturni- 
nus see it, had sent the child to Aaron 
to dispose of. Chiron and Demetrius, 
aware of their mother’s shame, insisted 
that the infant be killed immediately. 
When they offered to do the murder, 
Aaron, the father, defied them. As a pre- 
caution, he killed the nurse, one of 
three women who knew the baby’s color. 
Then he had a fair-skinned baby, newly 
born, taken to Tamora before he fled to 
the Goths. 

Titus, now reputed to be utterly de- 
mented, wrote messages to the gods, at- 
tached them to arrows, and, with Mar- 
cus and his grandson, shot the arrows 
into the court. He persuaded a passing 
farmer to deliver a letter to Saturninus. 
The emperor was already disturbed be- 
cause the messages carried by the ar- 
rows stated Titus’ grievances against the 
state. When Saturninus threatened to ex- 
ecute justice on old Titus, Tamora, feel- 
ing her revenge complete, advised him 
to treat the distracted old soldier gently. 
The farmer, meanwhile, delivered Titus’ 
letter. Enraged by its mocking message, 
Saturninus commanded that Titus be 
brought to him to be executed. 

A messenger brought word that the 
Goths, led by Lucius, threatened to sack 
Rome. Knowing Lucius’ popularity with 
the Romans, Saturninus was fearful. But 
Tamora, confident of her ability to save 
the city, directed the messenger to ar- 
range a conference with Lucius at the 
house of Titus. 

In the camp of the Goths, Aaron and 
his child were brought before Lucius. 
Aaron’s captor disclosed that he had come 
upon the Moor in a mined monastery 
and had heard him state aloud that the 
baby’s mother was Tamora. At Lucius’ 
promise to preserve the life of the child, 
Aaron confessed to his crimes against the 
Andronici. Lucius decreed that the Moor 
must die a horrible death. 

Tamora, meanwhile, believing that 
Titus was demented beyond all reason, 
disguised herself as Revenge and with 
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her sons, also disguised, presented her- 
self to Titus. Although Titus recognized 
her, she insisted that she was Revenge, 
his friend. Titus, for his own purposes, 
pretended to be taken in by the dis- 
guises; he told Rapine and Murder, Re- 
venge’s cohorts, to seek out two such 
as themselves and destroy them. At Ta- 
mora’s bidding, Titus directed Marcus 
to invite Lucius to a banquet, to which 
Saturninus and Tamora and her sons 
would also come. 

Titus persuaded Chiron and Demetri- 
us to stay with him while their com- 
panion, Revenge, went to perform other 
duties. He then called in his kinsmen, 
who seized and bound the brothers. Ti- 
tus told them that he intended to kill 
them and feed to their mother a paste 
made of their bones and blood. Lavinia 
held a bowl between the stumps of her 
arms to catch their blood as Titus cut 
their throats. 

Lucius, accompanied by a guard of 
Goths, came to his father’s house, where 


he put Aaron in the charge of Marcus. 
Saturninus and Tamora made their ap- 
pearance and were ushered to a ban- 
quet served by Titus, dressed as a cook. 
Titus, hearing from Saturninus that Vir- 
ginius, in the legend, had done well to 
kill his ravished daughter, stabbed La- 
vinia. The startled Saturninus asked if 
Lavinia had been ravished and by whom. 
When Titus disclosed that Tamora’s sons 
had done the evil deed, Saturninus asked 
to see the youths at once. Titus, declar- 
ing that Tamora was eating their re- 
mains, stabbed her. Saturninus stabbed 
Titus, and Lucius, in turn, stabbed Sa- 
turninus. A general fight ensued. Lucius 
and Marcus, with their followers, retired 
to a balcony to tell the people of Rome 
of the manifold evils wrought by Ta- 
mora, her sons, and Aaron. 

After the people had chosen him their 
new emperor, Lucius sentenced Aaron to 
be buried waistdeep and left to starve. 
He also decreed that Tamora’s body be 
fed to wild beasts. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Victor Hugo (1802-1885) 
Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: The 1820s 

Locale: The Isle of Guernsey 

First published: 1866 


Principal characters: 


GILLuATT, a young recluse 


Mess LeTurerry, a shipowner, and Gilliatt’s friend 
Derucuette, Lethierry’s niece 

Srzur Ciusw, captain of Lethierry’s steamboat 
RanTarnz, Lethierry’s former partner 

Rev. Epenezer Caupray, Déruchette’s lover 


Critique: 

The Toilers of the Sea is a typical work 
of the French romantic period. Much of 
the novel is given over to descriptions of 
places and people, conveyed with all 
of Hugo’s fidelity to detail. Some critics 
of the novel have protested against local 
color emphasized at the expense of con- 
ciseness, speed of narration, and credibil- 
ity of incident and characterization. They 
forgot that in this novel Hugo’s purpose 


was to present the regional and the 
romantic, an intention in which he suc- 


ceeded admirably. 


The Story: 


In the parish of St. Sampson, Gilliatt 
was a strange figure. He and his mother 
had come to the Isle of Guernsey some 
years before and had made their home in 
an old house by the shore. Nobody knew 
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where they came from, but most people 
decided that they were French. When 
Gilliatt grew to young manhood, his 
mother died and he was left alone to 
make his livelihood by fishing and culti- 
vating. To the superstitious people of the 
town, he was a figure to be feared, for 
they were sure he had power to communi- 
cate with evil spirits and cure strange 
ailments. The young man went his own 
way with seeming indifference. 

One Christmas Day Gilliatt saw a 
young woman tracing some letters in the 
snow. When he reached the spot, he dis- 
covered that the letters spelled his own 
name. The girl was Déruchette, niece 
of Mess Lethierry, Gilliatt’s supporter 
against the superstitious people of the 
parish. From that day on Gilliatt was in 
Jove with the beautiful Déruchette. Al- 
though he stood in her garden and 
serenaded her with his bagpipe, he lacked 
the courage to approach her i Mess 
Lethierry heard the music from the 
garden and thought that it would do the 
suitor, whoever he was, little good; it was 
to him the suitor should apply. 

Later Gilliatt won a race, the prize 
being a Dutch sloop. Mess Lethierry 
thought more highly of him than ever. 
Lethierry was a good man who loved two 
things, the sea and his niece. Some time 
before he had been brought to ruin by the 
treachery of a man he had trusted. Ran- 
taine, his partner, had run away, no* only 
with his own share of the profits but also 
with Lethierry’s. In an effort to recoup his 
finances, Lethierry bought a steamboat, 
an invention the fishermen considered a 
work of the devil. 

The Durande, as the ship was called, 
shared equal affection with Déruchette in 
Lethierry’s heart. As captain, he engaged 
Sieur Clubin, a man whose honesty was 
the pride of the community. Lethierry, 
despite the opposition to the steamboat, 
prospered in trade with St. Malo and 
other points on the French coast. 

Meanwhile a new rector, Ebenezer 
Caudray, had come to the parish. One 
day, while Gilliatt was fishing from his 


sloop, he rescued Caudray, who had 
climbed upon a seat-shaped rock exposed 
at low tide. The grateful rector gave him 
a Bible. When Caudray met Déruchette, 
he fell in love with her, much to Gilliatt’s 
chagrin. 

One day the Durande did not return 
from a trip to St. Malo. Lethierry was 
in despair, the whole parish in an uproar. 
Some days previously a group of boys 
had gone prowling near an old and sup- 
posedly haunted house. There they had 
heard men talking in Spanish, discussing 
payment for taking someone to South 
America. In St. Malo a man purchased 
a revolver and spoke mysteriously to 
various people. A short time before a 
coast guardsman had been killed. Clubin, 
encountering Rantaine, had forced him 
at the point of a gun to return the money 
stolen from Lethierry. As Rantaine lett 
in a boat, he shouted to Clubin that he 
would write to Lethierry and tell him that 
he had given the captain the money. 

While Lethierry and the townspeople 
waited for news of the Durande, that 
ship was in difficulty. The pilot, having 
discovered a flask of brandy, had got 
drunk and steered the ship off its course 
in the fog. The captain cursed the 
drunken Mi and attempted to avoid a 
catastrophe. Suddenly there was a crash 
and the boat began to leak. The passengers 
took to lifeboats, but the captain remained 
on board. When they were gone, the 
captain made his way to the rocks upon 
which the ship had grounded. Much to 
his surprise and fear, he discovered that 
he was not where he had planned to be. 

Clubin had deliberately wrecked the 
ship after placing the brandy where the 
pilot would find it. In the hope that every- 
one would believe he had been drowned, 
he had planned to ground the Durande 
at a spot where he would find some smug- 
glers hired to carry him to South America 
with the money taken from Rantaine. 
Now he realized that he had miscalcu- 
lated, that he was stranded in one of the 
deathtraps of the sea, that he would drown. 

When survivors of the wreck reached 
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St. Sampson and told their story, Sieur 
Clubin became a hero. But Lethierry was 
desolate; his fortune was gone. It was not 
so much the vessel itself that was im- 
portant, for that could be replaced. But 
the engine was lost, and he lacked the 
money to buy another. In his despair 
Lethierry announced that whoever should 
regain the engine would have Déruchette 
for his wife. Gilliatt stepped forward and 
announced that he would try to salvage 
the engine. 

At the scene of the wreck Gilliatt la- 
bored unceasingly against the powerful 
sea and bad weather. One day he swam 
into an underwater cave where he was 
attacked by a monster that he finally man- 
aged to kill, He swam farther and in the 
recesses of the cavern he found the re- 
mains of a man and a wallet bearing 
Clubin’s name. The wallet contained 
many coins. Gilliatt pocketed it and re- 
sumed his work. 

At last he succeeded in hoisting the 
engine. Weary and exhausted, he fell 
into a deep sleep. The next day, after the 
sun had warmed his tired body, he gained 
new strength. Then he discovered that 
part of his work had been undone by the 
sea. While he attempted to repair the 
damage, a storm came up and all his work 
seemed in vain. But he finally got the 
engine into his boat and sailed for home. 

In St. Sampson, with the arrival of 
Rantaine’s letter, Mess Lethierry began to 
understand Clubin’s duplicity. As time 
passed, Clubin’s secret preparations be- 
came known, and no one any longer 
believed that he had gone down with the 
ship. Lethierry was even more dispirited 
than ever. One morning, as he looked out 
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Type of work: Novel 

author: Thomas Hughes (1822-1896) 
Type of plot: Didactic romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1857 


at the ocean, he saw Gilliatt’s Dutch sloop 
with the engine aboard. Overjoyed, he 
sent for Gilliatt, who had slipped away 
to his own house. Lethierry was ready to 
make good his promise, with deep grati- 
tude now that Gilliatt had returned not 
only the valuable engine but also the 
money recovered from Clubin’s wallet. 
But Déruchette, confronting the unkempt 
and bedraggled Gilliatt, fainted. Gilliatt, 
having seen her and Caudray in the 
garden, knew that she secretly loved the 
rector. 

When the shipowner, unaware of his 
niece’s true affections, pushed the prepa- 
rations for the wedding, Caudray deter- 
mined to marry Déruchette without Lethi- 
erry’s knowledge. The two went off to be 
married, only to learn that they could not 
have the ceremony performed without 
Lethierry’s consent. Then Gilliatt arrived 
with the consent Lethierry had given for 
the wedding of Gilliatt and Déruchette. 
To their astonishment, Gilliatt said he 
would give the bride away. So Caudray 
and Déruchette were married. 

As the newlyweds were embarking 
upon the Cashmere, which was to take 
them to England, Gilliatt presented Dé- 
ruchette with a chest of bride’s linen he 
had inherited from his mother. As the ship 
pulled out, Gilliatt went to the rock seat 
from which he had once rescued Caudray. 
On board, Déruchette saw that a man was 
sitting there, but in her happiness she 
gave no more thought to him. As Gilliatt 
watched the ship sail out of sight, the 
water mounted higher and higher around 
the rock. Soon the waves washed over 
it, and nothing could be seen but the sea 


and the sky. 


SCHOOL DAYS 
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Principal characters: 


Tuomas Brown, a student at Rugby 


Harry East, his friend 


Grorcsz Artruur, befriended by Tom Brown 
Dr. ARNOLD, headmaster of Rugby 


FiasHman, a bully 
Critique: 

On the surface a simple recounting of 
life at an English public school, the story 
of Tom Brown is in reality a plea for 
improvement in customs in those institu- 
tions. It was the author's hope that the 
older boys would follow the good example 
of the splendid headmaster and turn from 
bullying and cheating to an understand- 
ing of the real values to be gained from 
school life. The author does not ask that 
young boys give up all their mischief, 
only that they develop a sense of fitness 
and charity. 


The Story: 

Tom Brown was the son of a country 
squire who believed in letting his chil- 
dren mingle not only with their social 
equals but also with any children who 
were honorable. Thus before Tom left 
home to attend Rugby he had had the 
advantage of friendship with all a 
of boys. This training was to be of value 
to him when he first arrived at the fa- 
mous school. 

When Tom alighted from the coach 
he was met by Harry East, a lower-school 
boy who had been at Rugby for a half 
year. He gave Tom much good advice 
on how to dress and how to take the haz- 
ing and bullying that every new boy must 
endure. The two boys became immediate 
friends and were to remain so throughout 
their years at school. From the first Tom 
loved the school. He conducted himself 
with such bravery, both on the playing 
field and in dormitory scuffles, that he 
soon gained popularity among the other 
boys. One of the sixth-form boys, a leader 
among the students, made such an im- 
pression on Tom with his talks on sports- 
manship and kindness to weaker boys that 
Tom for the first half-year was an almost 
model student. He did join in some of 


the mischief and was once sent to Dr. 
Arnold, the headmaster, but by and 
large both he and East profited Ne the 
lessons they learned in classes and in 
games. 

With the beginning of the second half- 
year, Tom was promoted into the lower 
fourth form, a large and unruly class 
dominated by bullies and ruffians. Form- 
erly he had liked his masters and tried 
to please them; now he began to believe 
that they were his natural enemies and 
to do everything possible to thwart them. 
He cribbed on his lessons and shirked 
many of his other duties. He and East 
disobeyed many rules of the school and 
often taunted farmers in the neighbor- 
hood by fishing in their waters or killing 
their fowls. All in all, Tom and East 
and their friends acted in very ungentle- 
manly ways. 

But Tom and East also did some good 
in the school, for they were basically boys 
of sound character. Both came from good 
homes and had received good early train- 
ing. They finally decided that something 
must be done about fagging, the custom 
of running errands for the older boys. 
Each older boy was allowed two fags, but 
some of them made every younger lad 
in the school wait on them. One particu- 
lar bully was Flashman. Deciding to 
strike against his domination, Tom and 
East locked themselves in their room and 
defied his demands that they let him 
in. After attempting to break the door 
down, Flashman retreated temporarily; 
but he was not through with the rebels. 
For weeks he caught them and tortured 
them at each possible chance, but they 
held firm and persuaded some of the other 
lower-school boys to join them. At last 
Flashman’s brutality to Tom and East 
and their inends so disgusted even the 
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bully’s best friends that they began to 
desert him, and at last his hold on the 
school was broken forever. Then Tom 
and East thrashed him soundly, and 
from that time on Flashman never laid 
a hand on them. Not long afterward 
Flashman was caught drunk by the head- 
master and was sent away from the school. 
Tom and East began to get into trouble 
in earnest, and the headmaster despaired 
of their even being allowed to stay in 
schoo]. But wise Dr. Arnold could see 
the good in the boys, good which they 
seemed to try hard to te. and he ar- 
ranged for them to be split up. Tom was 
given a new and shy young boy to 
live with, one George Arthur. Arthur 
was a half-orphan and Tom’s better 
nature responded to the homesick young- 
er boy. Arthur was to be the greatest 
influence to enter Tom’s life during 
his career at Rugby. He was of slight 
build, but he had moral courage that 
made Tom ashamed. Arthur did what 
he thought was right, even when it meant 
that he must endure the taunts of his 
housemates. Because Tom could not let 
a younger boy appear more courageous 
than he, he reverted to his own former 
good habits which he had dropped be- 
cause of fear of hazing. He began again 
to kneel in prayer morning and night, 
to read his Bible, and 10 discuss earnestly 
the meanings of certain passages. Indeed, 
as East said, although Tom was seemingly 
becoming a leader in the school, it was 
really Arthur who was leading Tom and 
thus the other boys. East fought the 
change as hard as he could. But he too 
followed Tom, and so in spite of him- 
self he began to change for the better. 
When fever struck the school, many of 
the boys were seriously ill, Arthur among 
them. One boy died. Arthur remained 


very weak after his illness and his mother 
decided to take him out of school until 
he could recover his strength. Before he 
left, Arthur spoke to Tom about cribbing. 
Although Tom, believing that to fool the 
masters was a schoolboy’s duty. scoffed 
at his friend’s views, Arthur as usual 
prevailed. Tom found it hard to do his 
lessons honestly, but each time he would 
weaken the memory of Arthur's face 
and voice would set him straight again. 
East did not completely change in this 
respect, but he did try a little harder 
on his own before resorting to dishonest 
translations. 

Another result of Arthur’s influence 
was that East took communion. He had 
never been confirmed. But as a result of 
a conversation with Tom, at which Tom 
put forth many of Arthur's beliefs, East 
talked with Dr. Arnold and received 
spiritual stimulation. After he began to 
receive communion East rapidly changed 
into the good young man he had un- 
knowingly wanted to be. 

So the school years passed. East fin- 
ished up and went off to fight in India. 
Tom became the leader of the school, 
and he and Arthur, who had returned 
after his illness, made many changes in 
the actions and attitudes of the boys. 
Tom, graduated, went on to Oxford. 
While there he learned of the death of 
his old headmaster, Dr. Arnold. He re- 
turned to his old school, to mourn the 
man who had played such a large part 
in influencing his life. For it was not 
until Dr. Amold was gone that Tom 
and the others realized how much the 
good man had done for them. Tom's 
friends were scattered over the earth, 
but he knew that his heart would always 
be with them and those wonderful days 
at Rugby. 


TOM BURKE OF OURS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles Lever (1806-1872) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
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Locale: Ireland and France 
First published: 1844 


Principal characters: 


Tom Bunxg, Irish gentleman and soldier of fortune 
Antuony Basset, an unscrupulous estate lawyer 

Darsy M’Keowy, called Darby the Blast, an Irish patriot 
Cuaries pz Meupon, a young French officer 

Martz ve Meupon, his sister 

Caprain BussieTon, an English officer 

Tue Maroulis bE Beauvais, a French aristocrat 
GENERAL D’AUVERGNE, Tom’s benefactor 

Captain Monracue Crorts, Tom’s enemy 


NaroLzeon BonaPARTE 


Critique: 

Charles Lever, the most popular of 
nineteenth-century Irish novelists, was a 
great admirer of Napoleon, so much so 
that Tom Burke of Ours presents one of 
the most idealized portraits of that his- 
torical personage to be found in any lit- 
erature. In a preface to this novel Lever 
called the Napoleonic Period the most 
wonderful and eventful in modern his- 
tory. The story proper covers Napoleon’s 
career from the days of the first consul- 
ship to the fall of the empire. The plot, 
although theatrical, is absorbing, and the 
battle scenes, particularly those of Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, and the engagements of the 
famous “Week of Glory,” are presented 
with dash and brilliance. As a result, the 
book has the vividness and swift action 
of a good film. The chief defect of the 
work is the fact that Lever, intent upon 
telling a romantic story, maintains no 
consistent point of view in his presenta- 
tion of either the history or the society of 
the period. 


The Story: 

Tom Burke was only a schoolboy when 
his father died and the family physician 
and a rascally estate lawyer conspired to 
cheat him out of his inheritance as a 
younger son. Eton, private tutors, fine 
clothes, and the best horses and dogs had 
been provided for his older brother 
George; an obscure Dublin school and 
hand-me-downs had been considered 
good enough for fourteen-year-old Tom. 
On a dark winter day, sitting in the shad- 


ows by his dying father’s bedside, he 
overheard the doctor and the lawyer dis- 
cuss an arrangement to have him articled 
to Anthony Basset, the lawyer, in return 
for the five hundred pounds left Tom 
under his grandfather’s will. 

The day after the funeral, hoping to 
escape his dreary prospects as a lawyer's 
clerk, Tom took to the roads with Darby 
M’Keown, called by the peasants Darby 
the Blast, a piper belonging to one of 
the patriotic secret societies which had 
survived the disastrous rising of ’98. Sev- 
eral times he was almost overtaken by 
Basset’s agents or captured by British 
soldiers who were everywhere tracking 
down rebels in those troubled times. By 
chance he was thrown into the company 
of Charles de Meudon, a young French 
officer who had volunteered to aid the 
cause of Irish independence. The French- 
man taught Tom languages and mili- 
tary science, capturing his boyish imagi- — 
nation with accounts of Napoleon’s vic- 
tories at Marengo, Lodi, Arcola. Knowing 
that he would never live to return to his 
own country, the sickly young officer 
made Tom promise that he would go to 
France to study at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique and to om like a brother to his 
friend’s sister, Marie de Meudon. Charles 
died at the country retreat where he and 
Tom had gone together. Before his death 
he gave the boy some French money to 
pay for his journey overseas. 

Captured by the British at the time of 
de Meudon’s death, Tom was being 
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taken to Dublin under guard when Dar- 
by the Blast appeared and provoked a 
scuffle with the militia. During the fight 
Tom escaped. His only. hope being to 
find the quarters of Captain Bubbleton, 
a bombastic English officer who had been 
kind to him some time before, he con- 
tinued on his way to Dublin. There, 
while searching for the captain, he was 
caught in a mob rioting io Parlia- 
ment House. Struck over the head by a 
musket, he fell unconscious. 

When he awoke, Tom found himself 
in Captain Bubbleton’s quarters, where 
that officer had carried the boy after find- 
ing him senseless in the street. Tom tried 
to tell the captain the true story of his 
experiences, but his rescuer, who always 
changed circumstances to suit his fan- 
tastic imagination, brushed the explana- 
tions aside. To him, Tom was a hero who 
had been wounded while fighting the 
Irish rebels and the officers’ mess, de- 
lighted with the boy’s spirit, called him 
Tom Burke of Ours. Lord Castlereagh 
himself, the captain added, was con- 
cerned for Tom’s quick recovery. 

Tom’s cuts and bruises soon healed un- 
der the nursing of the captain and his 
sister, Miss Anna Maria. One day the 
captain reported that an officer was com- 
ing from the Castle to see the convales- 
cent. To Tom’s dismay, the officer was 
one who was able to recognize him im- 
mediately as an associate of rebels. 
Lodged in jail, the boy was released when 
Basset appeared at the hearing and 
claimed his runaway apprentice. But 
Captain Bubbleton remained Tom’s good 
friend. At his intercession the lawyer was 
persuaded to accept four hundred pounds 
of Tom’s inheritance money in exchange 
for the boy’s indenture papers. 

So Tom did become Tom Burke of 
Ours for a short time, even though he was 
still determined to go to France at the 
first opportunity. The officers of the mess 
welcomed Captain Bubbleton’s charge 
in friendly fashion. One exception, how- 
ever, was Captain Montague Crofts, who 
made little effort to conceal his dislike. 


One evening Darby the Blast, dis- 
guised as an old woman, came to the bar- 
tacks to give Tom a packet containing 
Charles de Meudon’s letter of credit and 
two checks on his banker, papers Tom 
had dropped while fleeing from the Brit- 
ish soldiers. Tom and Darby were inter- 
rupted when a group of ofhcers entered 
and called for a deck of cards to settle a 
wager between Bubbleton and Crofts. 
Hearing Bubbleton wagering heavily, 
and knowing that his friend had not that 
much money on his person, Tom slipped 
the captain what he thought was a twen- 
ty-pound note. Instead, he gave him one 
of Charles de Meudon’s notes for two 
thousand livres. After the other officers 
had gone on duty Crofts threatened to 
denounce the boy as a traitor and a spy 
for the French. When Tom stood up 
against his accuser, the enraged captain 
drew his sword and tried to run the boy 
through. Tom was wounded, but before 
Crofts could strike a second blow Darb 
the Blast ran into the room and Se 
the officer to the floor, where he lay as 
if dead. 

Aided by the disguised piper, Tom 
managed to walk by the sentry and reach 
a house by the river. There his wound 
was dressed. Before daybreak he was 
aboard a smuggler’s vessel bound for 
France. 

All went as Charles de Meudon had 
planned. Tom, enrolled in the Poly- 
technique, soon distinguished himself at 
the French military school. One day the 
famous General d’Auvergne arrived to 
review the cadets, and Tom led a des- 
perate charge in a mimic battle staged for 
the occasion. Knocked unconscious, he 
revived to find a young woman holdin 
a cup of water to his lips. Half-dazed, he 
had the impression that he had met her 
somewhere before. At that moment the 
group about him parted. He saw a short 
man with a pale, commanding face look- 
ing down at him, and he heard Napoleon 
saying that he should be given his brevet 
at once. Advanced in rank, Tom moved 
into new quarters. His roommate was 
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Lieutenant Tascher, the nephew of Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, from Guadaloupe. 

Although he grumbled frequently be- 
cause his kinsman gave him no prefer- 
ment, Tascher was generously pleased 
when Tom received a commission in the 
Eighth Hussars, a billet the young Creole 
had also desired. The next day ‘Tom, in- 
vited to attend Madame Bonaparte’s 
reception at the Tuileries, went to a fash- 
ionable tailor to be fitted for a new uni- 
form. The shop was filled with elegant 
young dandies who eyed Tom’s old cadet 
uniform with contempt. Taking excep- 
tion to one lounger’s remarks, ‘Tom called 
him insolent. The young man presented 
himself as the Marquis de Beauvais, will- 
ing to meet Tom with rapiers in the Bois 
de Boulogne the next morning. 

At the reception, which Tom attended 
in his old uniform, he was graciously re- 
ceived by Madame Bonaparte. A gentle- 
man pointed out the young ladies of the 
court. One was the girl whom he had 
found bending over him when he awoke 
after the mock battle at the Polytech- 
nique. She was Mademoiselle de Roche- 
fort, called the Rose of Provence. While 
wandering through the Tuileries, Tom 
overheard a conversation between Na- 
poleon and Talleyrand and learned that 
the treaties of peace were soon to be 
broken. He also encountered young Henri 
de Beauvais, who apologized for his rude 
behavior of the morning. With his new 
friend Tom went to a famous restaurant 
where a gay supper party was in prog- 
ress. During the evening he indiscreetly 
revealed the discussion he had overheard. 
The Rose of Provence, he also learned, 
was the cousin of de Beauvais. Later, 
when he was questioned by a_ police 
agent, he got the impression that an at- 
tempt might be made to involve him in 
a political intrigue. 

The war with England began, but 
Tom’s squadron remained on duty at 
Versailles. From time to time he saw the 
Rose of Provence at a distance. One day 
the Abbé d’Ervan, whom he had met in 
the company of de Beauvais, visited him. 


From his caller Tom learned that de Beau- 
vais was a royalist, also that the Rose of 
Provence, who had taken her mother’s 
name because of her family’s royalist 
connections, was Charles de Meudon’s 
sister. 

About to throw his lot with the rebel 
Chouans, de Beauvais planned to see his 
cousin once more and sent the abbé 
with a request that Tom pass his friend 
through the sentry lines. At last Tom re- 
luctantly agreed to do so. The next day 
he encountered the girl in the gardens 
and revealed himself as her brother's 
friend. That night he helped de Beauvais 
to enter the palace grounds. Before he left 
the young nobleman offered Tom a com- 
mission in the royal army; it was refused. 
Later Marie reproached Tom for his 
seeming disloyalty in becoming embroiled 
with the royalists. 

Several months later Tom received a 
note in which Marie begged him to warn 
if possible a party of Chouans who were 
to be trapped at the Chateau d’Ancre, de 
Beauvais among them. He arrived at the 
chateau, only to be captured when troops 
surrounded the old castle. Arrested, he 
was charged with treason. 

He was in prison during the reign of 
terror under the consulate, when the gov- 
ernment repressed with harsh measures 
and bloodshed the royalist uprising for 
the restoration of the Bourbons, but be- 
cause of General d’Auvergne’s influence 
with Napoleon he was not among those 
executed or sent to the galleys. Trans- 
ferred to a military tribunal, he was re- 
leased after de Beauvais surrendered and 
absolved the young Irishman of any part 
in the conspiracy. Restored to his rank 
and appointed to d’Auvergne’s staff, he 
was sent to the garrison at Mayence. 

Napoleon became emperor. There were 
reports that the expedition against 
England would soon sail. In the midst 
of these: warlike preparations General 
d’Auvergne summoned Tom to Paris. 
There he revealed his plan to adopt Marie 
de Meudon as his daughter. But Napole- 
on, refusing to consent to the plan, insisted 
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that d'Auvergne marry the girl in whom 
he took so great an interest. Tom, as the 
general’s aide, was forced to witness the 
hurried wedding of the girl he loved in 
secret. After the ceremony d’Auvergne 
left immediately for the front. To Tom 
he declared that he had made Marie his 
wife and that his only possible reparation 
would be to make her his widow. 

After the battle of Austerlitz, Tom, now 
restored to Napoleon’s favor, was one of 
the young officers named to the compag- 
nie d'élite. In Paris, during those trium- 
phant days of 1806, his closest friend was 
the Chevalier Duchesne, an officer who 
was secretly ready to serve either Bona- 
partists or Bourbonists to his own advan- 
tage. Their friendship cooled eventually 
because the chevalier suspected Tom of 
being his rival for the hand of Pauline 
de Lacostellerie, an heiress related to the 
empress. When Duchesne swore that he 
never forgot his debt to a friend or an 
enemy, Tom expected a challenge to a 
duel, but before the affair could be ar- 
ranged he received orders to rejoin the 
army. At Jena his display of courage and 
resourcefulness led to his recommendation 
for the Legion of Honor and a colonelcy. 

Meanwhile his enemy was working for 
his ruin. Shortly after the fall of Prussia 
he was summoned to Marshal Berthier’s 
quarters at Potsdam. There he was shown 
an incriminating letter from Duchesne 
which had been seized in the mails. Du- 
chesne, who had resigned his commission 
some time before, wrote as if to a fellow 
conspirator, for the letter, filled with rid- 
icule of the emperor and hints of sedition, 
was his means of revenging himself upon 
Tom. Realizing himself disgraced if the 
nature of the letter were revealed, Tom 
claimed a foreign officer’s privilege of re- 
signing his grade and leaving the service. 

With no ideas as to how he was to 
meet the future he left for Paris. General 
d’Auvergne and Tascher, his only real 
friends, were with the army in the field; 
having resigned his commission under 
questionable circumstances, he could not 
turn to them. In Paris he made the ac- 


quaintance of a number of royalists and 
at last consented to travel with an abbé 
who was going to Ireland on a secret po- 
litical mission. Instead of the abbé, how- 
ever, he met his former friend, Henri 
de Beauvais, who prevailed upon Tom in 
the name of their former friendship to 
convey some documents to the Irish pa- 
triots. Much as he had left Ireland ten 
years before, Tom returned on a smug- 
gler’s ship at night. 

In his delight at being home once more 
he forgot the circumstances of his depart- 
ure. He was surprised, therefore, when 
soon after his return to Dublin he was 
arrested on an old charge of murderous 
assault on Captain Crofts. Having sur- 
vived the blow Darby the Blast had given 
him, Crofts was still eager for revenge. 
In the meantime Tom had also encoun- 
tered Basset and had learned from him 
that his brother George was dead; he was 
now the heir to the Burke estates. Tom 
realized that he was involved in a deep 
plot, for Crofts, as Basset unintention- 
ally revealed, was a distant kinsman who 
would inherit the property if Tom were 
out of the way. But Crofts was completely 
discredited at the trial. Darby the Blast, 
who had been transported to Australia 
some years before, returned in time to 
tell the true story of the assault and to 
accuse Crofts of other villainies, so that 
the judgment of the court turned against 
Tom’s designing enemy and kinsman. 

Suddenly possessed of his good name 
and a fortune, Tom was glad to settle 
down to the quiet life of a country squire, 
with old Darby as his loyal pensioner 
and friend. For a long time he paid no 
attention to events beyond the boundary 
of his estate. One day he chanced upon 
a newspaper and read in it an account of 
the burning of Moscow. Iinmediately his 
interest in Napoleon and his former com- 
rades in arms revived. As disaster followed 
disaster for the French he brooded more 
and more upon the falling fortunes of 
Napoleon. At last he decided to offer his 
sword again in the emperor's service. 


Crossing the channel in a fishing boat, he 
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volunteered in the first French unit he 
encountered. During the fierce fighting at 
Chaumiére he stumbled upon the dead 
body of General d’Auvergne and with 
his own hands dug a grave for his old 
commander. At Montereau his daring in 
blowing up a bridge won for him the cross 
of the Legion. 

Wounded in that engagement, Tom 
was invalided at Fontainebleau. One eve- 
ning he heard hoofbeats and saw a file of 
dragoons drawn up before a distant wing 
of the palace. While he was walking in 
the garden that night, he saw Roustan, 
the emperor’s faithful mameluk, on guard 
in a lighted apartment. Defeated, his 
army gone, Napoleon was in retreat. The 
next morning Tom awoke to find the 
courtyard filled with troops. From his 
window he watched the emperor’s final 
farewell to his Old Guard. Napoleon 
was on his way into exile. 

Paris welcomed with wild excitement 
the restoration of the Bourbons. Tom, 
who stubbornly continued to wear the 


Bonapartist tricolor in his hat, was once 
attacked by an angry.mob. He might 
have been killed if de Beauvais had not 
appeared to save his life. Later, as Tom 
was preparing to leave France forever, 
de Beauvais came to him and offered him 
a commission in the army of King Louis. 
Tom refused to renounce his allegiance 
to the fallen emperor. When they parted 
the Frenchman handed him a note from 
Madame d’Auvergne, who asked Tom to 
call at her hotel that evening. 

He found Marie dressed in mourning, 
but lovelier than ever. Planning to leave 
France, she wanted to give him some 
small keepsakes of her brother’s and the 
sword General d’Auvergne had worn at 
Jena. When she tried to remove from her 
finger the ring which was to be her own 
token of remembrance, the band stuck. 
At that Tom begged her to give it to 
him where it was. While he stood telling 
the story of his long-concealed love, she 
smilingly placed her hand in his. 


TOM THUMB THE GREAT 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 
Type of plot: Farce 

Time of plot: Age of chivalry 

Locale: King Arthur’s court 

First presented: 1730 


Principal characters: 


Tom THums rue Great, a pocket-size epic hero 

Kine Artuur, Tom Thumb’s liege lord 

Queen Dotiatioria, King Arthur's consort, in love with Tom 
Princess Huncamunca, in love with Tom and Lord Grizzle 
Lorp GrizzLz, suitor for Huncamunca’s hand 

Qugrn GrumpALca, a captive giantess, in love with Tom 


Critique: 

The full title of this play is The Trag- 
edy of Tragedies, Or, The Life and 
Death of Tom Thumb the Great. It is 
a literary burlesque of the absurd heroic 
tragedies so popular during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as well 
as a Satire on so-called courtly greatness. 
The importance of the play lies, how- 
ever, in the skill with which Fielding 
parodied the verbal absurdities so com- 


mon to the heroic tragedies. To add to 
the satire, Fielding pretended that the 
play was a newly discovered Elizabethan 
play, a pretense which permitted him to 
document the play for the reading pub- 
lic with a host of footnotes showing par- 
allel speeches in the heroic drama to the 
absurd speeches in his own play. The 
device left no doubt as to precisely what 
he was burlesquing. This play was ex 
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ceedingly popular in Fielding’s lifetime; 
it broke all records for long runs on the 
stage during the eighteenth century. 


The Story: 


According to the legends told in his 
lifetime, Tom Thumb’s peasant father 
and mother were unable to have any 
children until Tom’s father went to Mer- 
lin the magician and received from him 
a charm which resulted in the wife’s giv- 
ing birth to the valiant, but diminutive, 
Tom Thumb. When he reached man- 
hood, Tom Thumb entered the service 
of King Arthur, in whose court he ac- 
complished great deeds and earned a 
vast reputation. 

Queen Dollallolla fell in love with 
Tom Thumb. She loved him, in fact, as 
much as she loved drinking, but she 
kept her love a secret from all. Least of 
all did she tell King Arthur, who was 
afraid of no one except his queen. 

Tom Thumb’s greatest achievement 
was his victory over the giants who dwelt 
in the land ruled by the amazonian 
Queen Glumdalca. Tom subdued ten 
thousand giants and then returned with 
the surviving foes fastened to his chariot, 
among them the comely Queen Glum- 
dalca. Because of their size, all the giants 
except the queen, who was a foot short- 
er than her subjects, had to be left out- 
side the castle walls. Queen Glumdalca 
was brought into the castle. As soon as 
he saw her, King Arthur also fell in love 
with someone other than his spouse. 

Eager to reward Tom Thumb for his 
great deeds, the king promised him any- 
thing within reason. Tom at first replied 
that permission to serve his king was 
sufficient reward. When pressed, how- 
ever, he asked for the hand of Princess 
Huncamunca, with whom he had long 
been in love. The queen was furious 
that her daughter should become the 
wife of the man she loved. She railed at 
her husband and swore that the marriage 
should not take place. But the king, for 
once holding his own against his virago 
queen, told her to be quiet. The queen, 


furious also at her husband, went to 
Lord Grizzle, a discontented courtier, 
to secure his aid in preventing the mar- 
riage. Lord Grizzle was quite willing 
to oblige, for he himself was in love with 
Princess Huncamunca. He promised the 
queen that he would kill Tom Thumb. 

Too late, Queen Dollallolla realized 
that she did not want Tom killed. She 
hoped, instead, that King Arthur would 
die and that she might be free to marry 
Tom. 

In the meantime King Arthur went to 
tell Princess Huncamunca of his decision 
to marry her to Tom Thumb. The prin- 
cess was only too happy to hear of his 
decision, for she had been in love with 
Tom for a long time. She had also been 
afraid that she might die an old maid 
and, according to old superstition, be 
doomed to lead apes through hell. After 
the king had gone, Lord Grizzle came 
to plead his suit with Princess Hunca- 
munca. She revealed that she loved him, 
too. Taking her cue from the career of 
the queen of the giants, who had had 
twenty husbands, Princess Huncamunca 
decided that she could love both Tom 
and Lord Grizzle. She promised to marry 
Lord Grizzle and he went at once to secure 
a license for the ceremony. 

Shortly after Lord Grizzle had gone on 
his happy errand, Tom Thumb came to 
the princess’ apartment. Learning of her 
promise to Lord Grizzle, he paid no at- 
tention to it. While he was talking with 
the princess, Queen Glumdalca came in- 
to the room and offered herself to Tom 
Thumb, who, she said, would take the 
place of her twenty former husbands. 
Tom refused, saying he preferred the 
smaller gold coin of Princess Huncamun- 
ca to the large dross coin of the giantess. 
Queen Glumdalca left in a fury, but her 
anger abated when she discovered that 
the king was in love with her. 

Tom Thumb hurried Princess Hunca- 
munca off to a parson, who married them 
quickly and wished them at the same 
time a long life and many children. Lord 
Grizzle, returning just after the ceremony, 
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found Princess Huncamunca married to 
his rival. The princess assured him that 
there was room in her heart for two 
husbands and offered to marry him as 
well. Lord Grizzle, unappeased, rushed 
out to create a rebellion and kill Tom 
‘Thumb. 

That night the ghost of Tom Thumb’s 
father appeared to King Arthur and 
warned him that Tom’s life and the 
king’s rule were both endangered by 
Lord Grizzle and his rebels. After the 
ghost’s departure the king sat meditat- 
ing on what he had been told, until the 
queen, rousing from a drunken slumber, 
came to see what was the matter. She 
tried, unsuccessfully, to put the king at 
ease. 

The next morning Tom Thumb, in 
company with the giantess, went forth 
to subdue the rebels. On the way to the 
battlefield Merlin’s magic vouchsafed Tom 
Thumb a vision in which he saw that 
he was doomed to be eaten by a red cow. 
The vision put him in awe of death, 
but when Merlin then revealed that Tom 
would become famous through the medi- 
um of the stage, Tom was willing to die. 

Lord Grizzle, who had raised an army 
of rebels under the banner of democracy 
and freedom, advanced to meet Tom 
Thumb and the giantess. In a bloody en- 
gagement Lord Grizzle killed Queen 


Glumdalca, and Tom avenged her b 
killing Lord Grizzle. Their leader me 
the rebels dispersed. Tom cut off Lord 
Grizzle’s head and started a victorious 
march to the castle. 

In the castle, meanwhile, the king, 
the queen, and the princess awaited the 
news of the battle, certain that Tom 
Thumb would triumph and save them 
from the rebels. Their hopes were con- 
firmed when a courtier ran in to tell them 
of Tom’s success. Their happiness was 
short-lived, however, for the courtier went 
on to tell how, on his march back to the 
castle, Tom Thumb had met a large red 
cow which had swallowed poor Tom at 
a gulp. 

Queen Dollallolla, outraged at the 
courtier for bringing news of her loved 
one’s death, seized a sword and killed 
him. The courtiers mistress then killed 
the queen. Princess Huncamunca, anx- 
ious to avenge her mother’s death, slew 
the courtier’s mistress. Another courtier 
seized the time of strife to kill Princess 
Huncamunca because of an old grudge 
he carried against her. The princess’ maid 
then avenged her mistress by killing 
Huncamunca’s murderer. The king, dis- 
pensing justice, killed the maid. Then 
the king, with bodies lying all about him, 
killed himself, with the thought that his 
only glory was that he was the last to die. 


THE TOWN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Conrad Richter (1890- i) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Ohio 

First published: 1950 


Principal characters: 


Saywarp WHEELER, a pioneer matriarch 


Portius, her husband 
REsOLvE, 

GUERDON, 

Kinzig, 

Hu.pan, 

SooTx, 

Lipsy 

Dez, 

Meacy, and 
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Cuancry, her children 


Jaxs TENcH, a steamboat operator 


Mas. Jaxx TENCH 
Rosa ‘encu, her child 


Critique: 

Beginning with The Trees, and con- 
tinuing with The Fields, Richter’s story 
of the growth of an Ohio pioneer settle- 
ment is completed in The Town, the 
third novel of his trilogy. Although Say- 
ward Wheeler still dominates her fam- 
ily, The Town brings to maturity her 
children, a younger generation having 
little sympathy for the pioneers’ philoso- 
phy of work for happiness. Richter’s pur- 
pose in writing these books was not a 
historical one. History for its own sake 
never enters into the story. Richter want- 
ed, instead, to give to the reader the feel- 
ing of having lived with his characters, 
of being familiar with their colloquial 
speech, their habits, their clothes, their 
everyday problems, and, their struggle for 
survival against nature, man, and beast. 
These are satisfying books, full of the 
love of the land, of earthy wisdom and 
broad sympathy. 


The Story: 

Three times in her life Sayward 
Wheeler had felt that her life was over 
and done. Not that it frightened her 
any; she figured she could do as well in 
the next world as in this. Once was 
the day before her father told her the 
game was leaving Pennsylvania. The 
next week Sayward and her family 
traipsed west. The second time was the 
night she married Portius. This time she 
was not sure the feeling was more than 
that she would never have any more 
babies. She reckoned ten was enough, 
though one lay in the burying ground. 

Her youngest worried her the most. 
All the others had been hearty enough, 
but Chancey was so frail folks thought it 
would have been easier for him to die 
when he was born. When he was a lit- 


tle fellow his heart flopped so much 
when he walked that he spent most of 
his time sitting on a stool in his daddy’s 
office. He looked out of the window for 
hours, never opening his mouth. Chan- 
cey lived in two worlds, the earthy, 
boisterous one his family loved, and one 
in which he could float away and do 
wonderful things. 

Sayward had fretted herself to raise 
him. To harden him, she always had 
guests sleep with him. She never knew 
how he shuddered lying next to most of 
them, but he liked the softness of the 
bride the time the bridesman got angry 
up ‘in the loft with all of them and spent 
the night sitting in the kitchen. 

Chancey was his father’s favorite be- 
cause his mind ran as clear as water. 
Often he rode his father’s shoulders into 
town. He had an uncertain ride the day 
Portius took him to the hay scales. Por- 
tius had just returned from the state 
capitol where he had put through a bill 
calling for a new county for the town- 
ship. With the making of the new coun- 
ty went four judgeships. Portius, because 
he was an agnostic, did not get an ap- 
pointment as he had expected. It was 
given instead to a skinflint tax collector. 
Portius had come home, drunk and di- 
sheveled, minus his horse and saddle. 
Shortly afterward the new judge came to 
deliver a load of hay which had to be 
weighed in town on the new scales. Por- 
tius, with Chancey on his shoulders, fol- 
lowed the wavering wagon tracks into 
town. With one eye on Portius’ unsteady 
gait, the new judge stayed on the wagon 
while it was weighed in. They clinched 
their bargain at the inn, the judge de- 
manding cash which Portius produced. 
When the judge started to leave, Portius 
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claimed that he had bought the judge’s 
person with the load of hay. Before he 
left the inn the judge had given Portius 
the hay to avoid being haled to court. 
Not many could get ahead of Portius; 
Sayward thought he had too much of 
the rascal in him himself. 

Although he was not yet a judge, he 
was a popular lawyer, and he was the 
leader in the fight to have Americus 
named the county seat. Resolve had stud- 
ied law with his father and also practiced 
at the courthouse. Sayward was pleased 
when he married a girl who was sensible, 
even if she did have a lot of money. But 
Sayward felt at the time that things were 
going along too well and that the Lord 
would fetch her feet to the ground soon. 

She was brought around feet first when 
Huldah disappeared. Sayward knew that 
black-eyed minx never fell in the river 
as some folks thought, but she was taken 
a little aback when she heard that Hul- 
dah had gone to a man’s house stark 
naked, claiming the gipsies had taken 
her clothing. ee went after her. 
On the way home the ferryman, mutter- 
ing a coarse remark Sayward only guessed 
at, made them wait for a second crossing. 
Sayward would not wait; she drove her 
horse into the river and forded it instead. 
Huldah listened respectfully after that. 

Her set-to with the ferryman settled 
in Sayward’s mind. Next thing he knew, 
Portius was arguing for a bridge in town. 
When it was built, Guerdon worked on 
it, though he claimed all the while that it 
was too low for flood time. When the 
floods came, Chancey, running away, was 
caught on the bridge and washed down 
the river. He could not tell whether he 
was in a dream or not until some men 
rowed out after him. Guerdon came down 
the river later to take him home. 

Guerdon married a slut and ran away 
after he killed her lover. Guerdon’s 
daughter Guerda, a sprightly and _pro- 
phetic child, became Sayward’s favorite. 
Soon after Guerda told Sayward that a 
good angel was coming for her, the child 
died suddenly of a throat infection. 


Of all the Wheeler children, Chancey 
always had the hardest row to hoe. He 
fell in love with Rosa, the child Mrs. 
Jake Tench had had by Portius. When 
Rosa realized that all chances were 
against her, she committed suicide. 

After his Aunt Unity died and her 
Bay State furniture was sent to him, Por- 
tius persuaded Sayward that his position 
in town warranted a mansion on the 
square. Sayward was proud of the house, 
but comfortable only in the kitchen and 
the room where she kept her old cabin 
furniture. Oh, she never disgraced her 
family; she could keep up with folks, 
even when Resolve became state gover- 
nor. Although she was the richest woman 
in town, her family said she was so com- 
mon she spoke to everyone she saw. The 
things she missed most at the town house 
were trees. She, who had sworn so often 
at the big butts, grew lonely for them. 
The first trees in town were those she 
planted in her yard. 

She enjoyed having Portius’ sister come 
to visit for a month, though the Bay State 
woman harped mostly on things and folks 
back east. Sayward could not help Jaugh- 
ing when her old bushnipple of a pappy 
came in to see the woman and praised the 
old settlers skyhigh. 

Her pappy had tracked down their lost 
Sulie. When Sayward and Genny went 
out to see her, they found her a squaw- 
woman who would not admit she remem- 
bered them. 

Chancey left home to become a news- 
paper editor, blasting the pioneers who 
slaved for their livelihood and praising 
the men who advocated the abolition of 
hardship. Sayward secretly supported 
Chancey’s paper; she thought he had as 
good a right to say what he pleased as 
anyone. She missed him, but his news- 
paper pieces seemed to bring him closer. 
When he came back for Portius’ funeral, 
Sayward guessed he really came to see if 
his father had left him any money. 

Sayward was lonely. All the folks who 
had known her kind of life were gone. 
The children thought her mind wan- 
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dered a little before she died. She talked 
to her trees and said in her will that they 
could not be cut down. When she finally 


took to her bed, she had it turned toward 
the trees outside. 


THE TRACK OF THE CAT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Walter Van Tilburg Clark (1909- 
Type of plot: Symbolic allegory 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Sierra Nevada Mountains 


First published: 1949 


Principal characters: 


> 


ArtHur Brivczs, a dreamer 


Curt, and 
Haro xp, his brothers 
Grace, his sister 


Mars. Bripcss, the mother 


Mr. Bripcss, the father 


Jor Sam, the Indian hired man 
Gwen Wixuiams, Harold’s girl 


Critique: 

Like his earlier novel, The Ox-Bow 
Incident, Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s 
The Track of the Cat is a tragedy laid in 
Nevada, his adopted state. It is a long, 
psychological, and symbolic study of the 
effect of evil on a ranch family. The 
black cat means the end of everything 
to the Indian Joe Sam, whose animism, 
apparent in his recognition and accept- 
ance of the primitive, mythic nature of 
Evil, affects the whole Bridges family for 
whom he works. Clark writes his story 
with his usual vivid contrasts between 
dream and fact, white man and Indian, 
tragedy and hope. 


The Story: 

Arthur Bridges, dreaming that he was 
caught in a blizzard in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, could hear a loved one cry out to 
him, but he could not recognize the voice. 
He was afraid to move for fear he would 
fall off an icy cliff. He realized dimly 
that his left hand was bare and cold. As 
he put it in the pocket of his red and 
white cowhide parka, he felt the half- 
finished carving of a mountain lion that 
he was making for Joe Sam. Every year 


he carved a cat for Joe Sam because the 
old Indian believed a black cat brought 
death with the first snow unless he could 
make medicine against it. This year the 
first snow had come early in October, and 
the carved cat was not finished. The black 
cat must be stalking some prey through 
the stormy night. As Arthur heard the 
scream again, he tried to get off the cliff. 
Falling, he screamed and woke himself 
up. 
Finding himself in the bunk room of 
the ranch house, Arthur listened for a 
sound in the wind. When he heard it, 
he waked his brothers, Curt and Harold. 
Curt thought Arthur was only dreaming 
until he also heard the scream of cattle 
being attacked somewhere in the storm. 
He rushed into his clothes to go out to 
the cattle. 

The mother, having heard the screams, 
was making breakfast by the time the 
boys were dressed. Since it was dark and 
they could not see what was attacking, 
they ate while they made plans. Harold, 
the youngest, was to stay at home. Curt, 
always the boss, would take charge, but 
he would take Arthur along because he 
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had dreamed that a black painter was at 
the cattle. 

Arthur got out his whittling as they 
waited. Harold told him that Joe Sam 
had been up to his tricks that night. 
When something worried Joe Sam, he 
was likely to fall into a trance and go 
without eating or sleeping for days. Joe 
Sam always made medicine to his gods 
before the first snow and carried one of 
Arthur’s carvings of a mountain lion in 
a little bag under his chin. The black 
cat was, to him, the height of evil. Bul- 
lets went through it so that it could never 
be killed. It was as big as a horse. It made 
no tracks. But it could kill viciously. The 
early October storm had caught them all 
unawares, with Joe Sam’s cat still unfin- 
ished. 

The mother had also dreamed some- 
thing which she would not tell. She 
wanted Curt to take Harold with him in- 
stead of Arthur. But Harold’s girl, Gwen 
Williams, had come to visit the night be- 
fore and Arthur thought Harold should 
stay with her. When the mother asked 
Harold his plans for marrying Gwen, he 
claimed that he had not gone that far. 
Arthur figured the valley could hold more 
stock out of which Harold could take a 
yearly cut. They all realized that Curt 
would object if he did not get his own 
way or if he saw money going outside of 
the immediate family, even if it were to 
a brother’s family. Harold said he would 
arrange the matter with Curt when Gwen 
went home. They all knew the father, 
who lived now only to drink, would 
have no say in the matter. 

Before Curt and Arthur left, the father 
and the girls, Grace and Gwen, came to 
breakfast. The father immediately started 
drinking. To spite Harold, Curt tried to 
impress Gwen. Although he made fun 
of Arthur’s half-belief in Joe Sam’s black 
cat, he admitted when he got the horses 
ready that they were spooky that mom- 
ing. 

Curt and Arthur took only one gun 
because Curt was sure the cat was in a 


box canyon where he could easily find 
and kill it; Arthur would not need a gun 
for his kind of cat. In the canyon Curt 
found some of the cattle newly killed, 
obviously by a mountain lion. There 
were tracks nearby, but in his highheeled 
boots he could not follow them through 
the snow. Leaving Arthur and the gun 
to hold the trail, Curt went back to the 
house for tracking boots and food. 

Arthur, leading his pony, slowly fol- 
lowed the cat’s tracks toward a half-dome 
where he had often sat, whittling his fig- 
ures and admiring the view. Suddenly his 
pony neighed fiercely and jerked, throw- 
ing Arthur sprawling into the bushes 
nearby. As he looked up over his shoul- 
der, Arthur saw the black cat leaping at 
him. 

Curt dawdled at home. Trying to get 
a rise out of Gwen, he promised to brin 
her home the skin of the black cat to use 
as a blanket, or, if it should be a yellow 
one, to wear as a costume. Harold brought 
him a frisky horse. Curt, nearly tram- 
pling the Indian, asked Joe Sam whether 
he still believed in the black cat. Joe Sam 
only replied that hunting would be no 
good because of the heavy snow. 

On the way back to the canyon Curt 
saw Arthur's horse heading home. Dis 
gusted because he thought Arthur had 
forgotten the horse as he daydreamed, 
Curt followed the tracks until he found 
Arthur's body. While he exchanged his 
coat for Arthur’s heavy parka and packed 
the body on his own horse, he swore to 
get the cat if he had to trail it to the Pa- 
cific. Then he headed the horse toward 
home with the body. 

Arthur's death greatly upset the mother 
and Grace. Harold and Gwen had to 
keep things going at the ranch. The 
father was drunk and Joe Sam practical- 
ly hypnotized. A heavy snow settled in, 
delaying the burial. Afterward they made 
a huge bonfire in front of the house in 
case Curt needed direction. He had been 
out more than two days since Arthur’s 


body had come back on the horse. The 
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mother told Harold he would have to go 
out after Curt and that he should ate 
Joe Sam along to track. 

The horses became spooky when Curt 
and Joe Sam came near the box canyon. 
Each man tracked one side of the creek. 
Harold found dead cattle, one heifer so 
freshly killed that the blood still spurted. 
Working carefully, he tracked the cat so 
closely that he was almost surprised when 
he saw it. As he shot, Joe Sam’s bullet 
came from across the creek. The cat 
sprang away with a scream, but the men 
followed it and finished their job. Al- 
though it was almost all black, Joe Sam 


said that the cat was not his black paint: 
er. His was a devil killing all the time. 

Harold found Curt’s crumpled body 
under a cliff. Tracing back from the place 
above the body where the snow had been 
broken off, he guessed that Curt had 
rushed wildly about after leaving a fire 
and a pile of cut boughs higher up. 
There, where the fire had been, Harold 
found Curt’s gun and snowshoes, but he 
could find no tracks except Curt’s in all 
the clearing. Puzzled and a little terri- 
fied, Harold guessed that the dead black 
painter might as well be blamed for 
Curt’s death after all. 


THE TREE OF THE FOLKUNGS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Verner von Heidenstam (1859-1940) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 


Time of plot: Eleventh and thirteenth centuries 


Locale: Sweden 
First published: 1905-1907 


Principal characters: 


Foxe Firsyter, founder of the Folkung line 


INGEMuUND, 
HattsTEn, and 
INGEVALD, his sons 


Foxe IncEvatpsson, his grandson 
Uxr Uxrsson, a pagan udalman 
Krnc VaLpemar, descended from Folke Filbyter 


Duke Macnus, his brother 


Queen Soputa, wife of Valdemar 


Lapy Jurra, her sister 


GistrE HArjANson, 2 minstrel 


YRsA-LILL, a goat-girl 


ArcusisHor Futco, prelate of Upsala 


Critique: 

Like Sigrid Undset in Norway, Verner 
von Heidenstam drew inspiration from 
the history of his native Sweden in me- 
dieval times. The Tree of the Folkungs 
is a historical novel of imaginative free- 
dom and dramatic vigor. There are two 
parts to the story. The first deals with the 
period at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a barbaric, brutal age which in the 
North saw heathenism and Christianity 
in conflict. In the second half of the novel 


the Folkung family, proud descendants 
of an ancient peasant freebooter, have 

ushed their way to the Swedish throne 
By the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Here are all the pageantry, heroism, hu- 
mility, superstition, cruelty, and greed 
of the Middle Ages. The effect is not one 
of antiquarianism, however. for von Hei- 
denstam is interested in a living past, the 
growth of a culture, with its mixture of 


good and evil, nobility and baseness. The 
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writer tells his story with a variety of 
styles and techniques, mingling myth, 
legend, history, saga, and fantasy. The re- 
sult is a literary work of racial significance 
and tragic power. The author was award- 
ed the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1916. 


The Story: 


Folke Filbyter planted the seed from 
which grew the mighty Folkung tree. 
Homeward returning after long sea-rov- 
ing, he brought his ship to shore near a 
shield-maiden’s grave-ground in the land 
of Sveas and Goths. Dwarf Jorgrimme, a 
Finnish sorcerer, prophesied terror would 
darken the land and Thor’s image trem- 
ble. 

For two nights Folke tramped inland, 
his sack of booty on his back. The third 
night he came to Jorgrimme’s cave, where 
the sorcerer gave him drink from the horn 
Manegarm, treasure of the gods. Then 
the dwarf cut the sack so that some of the 
gold fell out. Discovering the leak, Folke 
swore he had sown the ground with riches 
he would also reap. There he built his 
mighty hall, Folketuna. 

Before long Folke had land and thralls 
but no sons. One morning his men found 
Jorgrimme’s daughter trapped in a wolf- 
pit, and Folke took her home to his bed. 
Three sons she bore him, Ingemund, 
Hallsten, and Ingevald, but she got no 
honor and crouched in the straw like the 
scurviest thrall. Ingemund and Hallsten 
went sea-roving. Ingevald stayed by his 
father’s side. 

Folke, wanting a good marriage for his 
son, spoke for hee Ulf Ulfsson’s 
daughter. Meanwhile old Jakob, a beg- 
ging friar, preached a new faith in the 
region. When Ingevald tumbled the 
dwarfs’ one-eyed god, his mother gave 
him sacred Manegarm, stolen from Jor- 
grimme’s burial-cairn. Folke swore blood- 
brotherhood with the king of outlaws and 
got great riches. Then Holmdis proudl 
spurned a match with the thrall-woman’s 
son, but Ingevald carried her by force to 
his father’s hall. ‘There, waiting in vain 
for her kinsmen to rescue her, she brought 


one son to Folketuna before she died. 
After her funeral Folke had no good of 
Ingevald. Folke Ingevaldsson was his 
grandfather's heir. 

When Jakob came again, Ingevald, 
hoping to save his son from the lawless 
life at Folketuna, gave the child to the 
priest. For years old Folke rode from 
hearth to hearth looking for his lost 
grandchild. Thrall and thane alike knew 
of the grim old man’s search. 

King Inge traveled through the land 
with his bodyguards, and wherever he 
stopped men died or else were baptized in 
the new faith. When Ulf Ulfsson spoke 
for the old gods, the king’s earl and chief 
adviser, a ruthless, priest-trained young 
man, left him bound to perish in the for- 
est. Ingemund and Hallsten, homeward- 
bound, were in Ulf’s hall that night and 
joined the king’s guard. 

Folke was at Upsala when the sacred 
grove burned and people cried out 
against Inge and called Blot Sven king. 
There Folke saw the king’s earl, on his 
hand the star-shaped mark of the child 
stolen from Folketuna years before. Al- 
though the old outlaw offered his riches 
to help the king’s need, young Folke and 
his uncles were proud men with little 
wish to have a name as unsavory as Folke 
Filbyter’s associated with them, now that 
they were counted among the greatest 
of the king’s thanes. They took the treas- 
ure he offered to advance themselves, but 
they visited him seldom in the bare hall 
where he sat in the dirty straw. At last 
he opened his veins and died as unwanted 
old men had done in ancient times. 

Two hundred years later King Holm- 
ger lay dead, with the sacred sword Grane 
on his grave, and Earl Birger of the 
Folkungs ruled in Sweden, although it 
was his young son Valdemar who wore 
the crown. Valdemar grew up weak and 
soft, a lover of pleasure and women. 
From his far ancestor, Folke Filbyter, he 
inherited a yeoman’s love of the land and 
a liking for serfs and outlaws. There were 
many who thought that his brother, 
Junker Magnus, should have been king, 
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for he was bold and cunning and the bet- 
ter knight. When Magnus unhorsed his 
brother at a great tournament at Belbo, 
and Valdemar laughed at his tumble 
without shame or regret, Earl Birger was 
so angry with his son that he collapsed 
from a stroke and died soon afterward. 
At the division of the earl’s estate his sons 
quarreled over a missing drinking hom, 
Manegarm, an heirloom of the old days. 

Valdemar’s bride was Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Denmark’s king. Lady Jutta was 
her sister. Sometimes Valdemar talked 
with the maid apart and she became 
frightened. Valdemar also spent much 
time in the hut of Yrsa-lill, a goat-girl, to 
whom Gistre Hiarjanson had carried 
Manegarm. The company drank from it 
when Valdemar went to the hut to ca- 
rouse with herdsmen and outcasts. Mean- 
while the land knew confusion. Peasants 
paid no taxes and robbers roamed the 
highways. Valdemar would allow no 
wrongdoer to be punished. 

When Jutta wished to return to Den- 
mark, Magnus and Sir Svantepolk, a 
worthy knight, set out to escort her. Val- 
demar overtook them at the goat-girl’s 
hut, where the party had stopped to rest. 
After convincing Jutta that Magnus was 
a trickster, Valdemar accompanied her to 
the border, and on the way they became 
lovers. Sir Svantepolk, renouncing his al- 
legiance, rode off to join Duke Magnus. 
Queen Sophia had Yrsa-lill thrown into 
a cage filled with snakes. Gistre, the min- 
strel, rescued the girl, who afterward lay 
speechless in the convent at Vreta. 

When Jutta bore a son beyond the 
marches, Valdemar gave the child into 
the keeping of Archbishop Fulco of Up- 
sala. Then the king threatened to take 
away his brother's titles. Magnus had 
the sword Grane brought from King 


Holmger’s tomb and fastened it to his own 
belt. At Vreta, Yrsa-lill regained her 
speech and prophesied that whoever 
would get St. Eirik’s banner from a man- 
maiden’s hands would rule Sweden. 

Jutta, now prioress at Roskilde, went 
to Upsala for a holy festival honoring St. 
Eirik. There she found her son and saw 
Valdemar surrounded by his wild body- 
guard. Moved by her old love, she took 
off her religious habit and dressed in the 
robes of one of the king’s favorites. To- 
gether she and Valdemar stood on the 
balcony of the king’s house while the 
people howled disapproval and insults. 
Queen Sophia ordered Jutta sent to a 
convent in the archbishop’s keeping. 

Archbishop Fulco gave St. Eirik’s ban- 
ner to some maidens who carried it to 
Duke Magnus. Afterward there was war 
between the brothers. Crafty, vain, Mag- 
nus battled Valdemar and his army of 
peasants and outlaws. Valdemar seemed 
indifferent to the outcome, however, 
and sat feasting at Ramundeboda while 
his army was defeated at Hofva. From 
that time on Magnus had the crown, but 
the war did not end with his victory, for 
Valdemar fought and then fled from lost 
villages and provinces. At last the out- 
lawed king had nothing left but a jeweled 
riding-whip borrowed from Lady Luit- 
gard, the last friend to share his misfor- 
tunes, and he gave that to Gistre and told 
the minstrel to go look for Yrsa-lill. Alone 
and unarmed, Valdemar then surrendered 
to his brother. 

King Magnus, old and sick by that 
time, gave the country peace. Valdemar 
lived a prisoner at Nyképingshus, Luit- 
gard his only company, but in his cap- 
tivity he found such contentment that 
Magnus died envying him. 


THE TREES 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Conrad Richter (1890- ) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 


Time of plot: Late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
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Locale: Old Northwest Territory 
First published: 1940 


Principal characters: 


Wort Luckett, a woodsy 


Jary, his wife 
SayWARD, 

GENNY, 

AcuHsa, 

Wyirrt, and 

Suttz, their children 


Louze Scurran, Genny’s husband 
Portrus WHEELER, Sayward’s husband 
Jaxe Tencu, a white runner 


Critique: 

The Trees is the first of three novels 
Conrad Richter has written to trace the 
growth of a pioneer settlement in the 
old Northwest Territory west of the Al- 
leghenies and north of the Ohio River. 
Considered with the other two, The 
Fields and The Town, these novels are 
actually a trilogy telling the story of Say- 
ward Luckett from the time she left 
Pennsylvania to enter the deep woods 
in the Ohio wilderness. One of the most 
interesting characteristics of the books is 
the use Richter has made of early pioneer 
language as it was spoken, not as it was 
written. This is only one proof of the 
authenticity of the facts he used in writ- 
ing a new and effective type of regional 
story. No other novel conveys so realis- 
tically what the first settlers must have 
felt when they faced the timbered wil- 
derness on the frontier, the barrier of 
trees that shut out the sky and gave pro- 
tection to animals and human enemies. 
The Trees is a pioneer story of simple 
human warmth and vigor. 


The Story: 


Worth Luckett was a woodsy with an 
itching foot. By the time he had five 
growing children and one left in its in- 
fant grave, he was ready to take off 
ayain. He had already been west when 
he was a boy with Colonel Bouquet. 
Jary, his wife, had never wanted to leave 
the settlements, but game was growing 


scarce in Pennsylvania; without food 
brought down by his gun, Worth could 
not see how he could feed his family. 
He was wary of telling Jary outright that 
he wanted to move on, but she knew 
what he wanted and was half resigned to 
it when she heard that the animals were 
clearing out of places where men lived. 

Because Jary had the slow fever, the 
care of the younger children fell on 
Sayward’s shoulders. She was nearly fif- 
teen, a strapping girl scared of neither 
man nor beast. It was not beyond her 
strength to drown a white-faced buck 
when Worth had neglected to bring meat 
home. The girls, Genny, Achsa, and ba- 
by Sulie, and the boy Wyitt knew they 
had to step when Sayward spoke. 

Worth led his family across the Ohio 
River and on until they came to a wilder- 
ness of trees that reached as far as the 
eye could see. Near a spot covered with 
deer antlers Worth laid out a place for 
a cabin. He was handy enough with tools 
to have the shell of a cabin up quickly, 
but the game in the woods drew him 
away so often that fall came before the 
cabin was finished. The darkness under 
the big trees had disheartened Jary so 
much that she did not even speak of the 
cabin until one fall day when the leaves 
had fallen so that she could look up 
through the branches and see the sky 
again. Then she felt like a human being 


who wanted to live in a house. She sent 
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Worth back to his job. The snow fell 
the day after they moved into their cabin. 

A few Indians still followed the trace 
by the house. One came on a night when 
Worth was away. Sayward hid the ax 
under her bed to fell him if he made a 
move toward the children in the loft or 
came toward her bed. He got up at night 
to cook some of his own meat at the fire. 
Worth was disturbed when he came 
home and found the Indian still there, 
but he and the Indian roared with de- 
light when Sayward showed them the 
hidden ax. 

Jary had such a hankering after some 
bread that Worth walked six--days to 
bring back some white flour. But she 
could not eat the bread after Sayward 
made it; the slow fever had nearly fin- 
ished her. When she died, they buried 
her under one of the big trees outside 
the cabin. Worth went away for a while, 
leaving Sayward to take care of the others. 

One day, for the first time since they 
had lived there, they heard another ax 
in the woods. The young ones investi- 
gated and found a cabin going up, a 
man and a boy working on it. The man 
was a tom thumb, Sayward thought, 
when he asked her father for Sayward as 
a wife. Sayward thought he might be 
the first around there to ask her to marry 
him, but probably not the last. 

Before long a trading post was set up 
by the river. Wyitt could hardly wait to 
trade' off some of his skins for a knife. 
Indians and whites were whooping it up 
while he was there. He never forgot the 
sight of the wolf they skinned alive and 
set free. 

More people raised cabins nearby un- 
til the Lucketts had several neighbors 
within walking distance. Worth blamed 
them and their cutting of the trees for 
the swamp pestilence that brought down 
Achsa, who was as brown and tough as 
an Indian. While the fever was on her 
Achsa begged for water, but that was the 
one thing she was not supposed to have. 
Late one night Sayward awoke to see 
Achsa crawling into the cabin with the 


kettle. She had drunk her fill from the 
run and had brought water back in 
the kettle. After that Achsa got well. 

Louie Scurrah as a child had acted as 
decoy for Delawares on the warpath. 
When he came back to a small cabin 
nearby, the Lucketts expected to steer 
clear of him. He charmed Worth first 
with his woodsy tales, then Genny and 
Achsa, but there was always unspoken 
enmity between him and Sayward. 

Sulie never returned after the day she 
was separated from Wyitt as they drove 
in the neighbor’s cows. Worth was away 
at the time and the trail was cold when 
he and Louie gathered some neighbor- 
hood men to beat the woods. ‘They found 
Sulie’s tracks leading to a bark play- 
house in a grove of trees, with a bit of 
her dress as a cover for a play trencher, 
but they could not find tracks leading 
out. Close by there were Indian trails, 
but they were also cold. 

With Sulie gone, Worth went too. He 
thought he might follow the Indian tracks 
west. 

The feeling between Louie and Say- 
ward was not softened when Sayward, 
after finding Louie with Genny in the 
woods, told him it was time for him to 
marry Genny. He took Genny down the 
river and married her with good grace, 
but before long his itching foot took him 
off more and more often. 

Louie got Wyitt a rifle to help kill 
meat for Sayward’s cabin. The first da 
he had it, Wyitt wounded a buck. Stand- 
ing over the animal to slit its throat, he 
suddenly found himself hoisted aloft. 
The deer tried to shake him loose, but 
Wyitt was able to kill it when it tired. 
His clothes were torn to ribbons and he 
was badly cut. Sayward, realizing that 
she had another woodsy on her hands 
and thankful for the meat he brought, 
said nothing. 

Finally Louie went off to the English 
lakes with Achsa. Sayward did not know 
until later that they left the very night 
the painter tried to claw his way down 
Genny’s chimney. Genny burned every- 
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thing in the house that n.. keep 
the painter from coming into the cabin. 
When Wyitt and Sayward found her, 
she did not recognize them. At last, un- 
der Sayward’s care, Genny came back to 
her senses. 

At a sober wedding of old folks, Jake 
Tench decided it was time to get a wife 
for solitary Portius Wheeler, a former 
Bay State lawyer. When the girl Jake 
picked shied off, Sayward told Jake that 
she would marry Portius. Jake brought 
Portius to Sayward’s cabin where, under 
the influence of brandy, Portius went 


through the marriage ceremony. But 
when neighbors tried to put him to bed 
with Sayward, he turned tail and ran. 
Jake brought him back at dawn. Al- 
though Sayward told him she would not 
hold him against his will, Portius stayed 
with her. 

Together they cut down trees for a 
garden patch. The neighbors brought 
teams to snake out the logs and to plow. 
Portius treated Sayward with gentle def- 
erence, and she was happy when she 


looked forward to her first-born. 


TRIAL BY JURY 


Type of work: Comic opera 

Author: W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) 

Type of plot: Humorous romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: England 

First presented: 1875 

Principal characters: 

Tur LEARNED JUDGE 
ANGELINA, the plaintiff 
Epwin, the defendant 


CounsEL FOR THE PLAINTIFB 


ForEMAN OF THE JURY 
First BripesMaiD 


Critique: 

A gentle satire on the due processes of 
law, Trial by Jury is a short and delight- 
ful play by the Gilbert half of the fa- 
mous team of Gilbert and Sullivan. It 
was the second operetta on which these 
two talented men collaborated, the fore- 
runner of many more well-known and 
well-loved musicals. It is the only Gil- 
bert and Sullivan comic opera without 


spoken dialogue. 
The Story: 


The court was assembled, waiting for 
the learned Judge, the plaintiff, and the 
defendant. The jurymen were warned 
that they must set aside all prejudice and 
view the case in a judicial state of mind. 
The usher, who warned them to be fair, 
went into raptures over the beauty and 
the heartbreak of the plaintiff, ending 


each bit of praise, however, with the re- 
minder to be free of bias. 

When Edwin, the defendant, entered, 
the jurymen chanted to him to beware 
their fury. The defendant thought this a 
very strange proceeding and begged them 
to hear his story. The jury, after consul- 
tation, agreed that they should hear his 
plea. Then the defendant told how his 
heart had leaped with joy when he first 
knew his old love. He had laid his heart 
and his riches at her feet. He had moped 
and sighed just like a lovesick boy. But 
then the joy had turned to boredom. The 
flame of love had burned out, and so 
one morning he had awakened to be an- 
other’s lovesick boy. 

The jurymen then confessed that when 
they were young lads they had behaved 


in much the same fashion and acted as 
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tegular cads. Now that they were re- 
spectable men, they had not a scrap of 
sympathy for the defendant. 

The learned Judge. entered, but be- 
fore he would hear the case he felt 
obliged to tell the court how he had be- 
come judge. When he was first called to 
the bar, he was, like most barristers, an 
impecunious lad, and he had almost de- 
spaired of ever trying a case before an 
English jury. Tiring at last of this third- 
class living, he had married a rich attor- 
ney’s old and ugly daughter. The rich 
attorney had rewarded him for his sacri- 
fice, after assuring him that he would 
soon grow used to his bride’s looks. Cases 
then came fast to the young attorney and 
he restored many thieves and burglars to 
freedom. At ‘ast he became rich enough 
to throw over his elderly, ugly bride. Now 
he was a judge, and a good judge too, 
ready to hear this case of breach of prom- 
ise. 

The jurymen, sworn in, promised to 
weigh the case carefully. Angelina, the 
plaintiff, was then called in, preceded by 
her bridesmaids. The Judge took an im- 
mediate fancy to the first bridesmaid and 
sent her a note, which she kissed and 
placed in her bosom. But when the plain- 
tiff entered, the learned Judge, trans- 
ferring his affection to Angelina, had the 
note taken from the first bridesmaid and 
given to the plaintiff. She too kissed it 
and placed it in her bosom as the Judge 
and the jurymen took turns praising the 
plaintiff. 

The plaintiff stated her case. She had 


been basely deceived by the defendant, 
who had wooed her without ceasing. 
When she had tried to name a day for 
their. wedding, however, he had framed 
excuses and at last deserted her. His act 
was doubly criminal because she had al- 
ready bought her trousseau. The plaintiff 
reeled, and the foreman of the jury and 
the Judge vied with each other to support 
her. At last Angelina fell sobbing on the 
Judge’s chest. The jurymen shook their 
fists at the defendant and warned him 
again to dread their fury. 

Edwin, although admitting that he had 
trifled with the lady, held himself blame- 
less. No one should be censured for 
changing appetites. To atone, however, 
he would marry this lady today, his other 
love tomorrow. The Judge thought that 
a reasonable proposition, but the Counsel 
submitted that such a deed would be 
Burglaree. The Judge considered this a 
fine dilemma, calling for all their wits. 

The plaintiff went to the defendant 
and embraced him, vowing that she loved 
him with unceasing fervor. She reminded 
the jury to remember her great loss when 
they assessed the damages the defendant 
must pay. The defendant then extolled 
his vices, stating that she could not abide 
him for a day. They should remember 
that when they assessed the damages. 

The Judge, tossing aside his books and 
papers, said that he could not stay there 
all day. He would marry the lady him- 
self. As he embraced her the others agreed 
that he was indeed a good judge—ol 
beauty. 


A TRICK TO CATCH THE OLD ONE 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Thomas Middleton (1570?-1627) 
Type of plot: Comedy of intrigue 


Time of plot: First years of seventeenth century 


Locale: London 
First presented: c. 1604 
Principal characters: 


Wircoop, a young prodigal of good family 
A Courtesan, Witgood’s mistress and accomplice 
Pecuntus Lucre, Witgood’s miserly uncle 
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Watxapine Hoanrp, a rival miser to Pecunius Lucre 
Taverner, Witgood’s friend and accomplice 
Joycu, Walkadine Hoard’s niece, pretty and wealthy -, 


Critique: 

Thomas Middleton, next to Ben Jon- 
son, was the greatest realist among the 
dramatists writing during the reign of 
James I. The realism is not reinforced in 
Middleton’s work by a close attention to 
the structure of the drama, as is so note- 
worthy in the Jonsonian plays. Middle- 
ton, a commoner himself and holder of 
a post for many years under the Lord 
Mayor of London, was exceedingly in- 
terested in the life of the people who 
lived within the city, rather than in the 
people of the court and the fashionable 
world. Where Middleton got the plot for 
this play is not known; possibly he gath- 
ered it out of incidents that actually oc- 
curred in London. On the other hand, 
the influence of this play on Philip Mas- 
singer's A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
is obvious. The greatest merits of the 
Middleton play are its intrigues, its hus- 
tle and bustle of incident, and its pro- 


pensity to give good fun. 


The Story: 


Theodorus Witgood, a young man of 
quality, had been so prodigal with his 
fortune that he had lost it all. Even his 
country estate had been mortgaged to 
his uncle, Pecunius Lucre, a miserly 
man. The cause of Witgood’s downfall 
was a Courtesan, a young woman on 
whom he had wasted his fortune after 
seducing her. Fortunately for Witgood, 
the girl really liked him and was anxious 
to help him. When Witgood conceived 
a plan to regain his fortunes, a plan that 
required her help, she readily promised 
to help her lover. 

Witgood’s plan was to take the Courte- 
san to London and pass her off as a 
rich widow. With the aid of a tavern- 
keeper, who gave Witgood his services 
as a servant and the use of his horses, 
the plan was put into execution. Wit- 
good even hoped to get back the mort- 


gage from his uncle. As soon as Uncle 
Lucre heard about the rich widow, his 
miserly instincts were aroused. Taken in 
by his nephew’s story, he hoped to pro- 
mote the marriage and eventually gain 
the widow’s money and estates. 

Uncle Lucre invited Witgood and the 
supposed wealthy widow to his home, 
where in spite of his real feelings toward 
Witgood he praised the young man to 
the skies. In addition to his uncle, the 
creditors to whom Witgood owed money 
were anxious to help his marital efforts, 
for the creditors realized that a good 
marriage would enable them to nl 
the money he owed them. 

When word of the wealthy widow 
spread through the town, many suitors 
came to woo her. Among them was Walk- 
adine Hoard, a rival miser who was 
pleased at the prospect of wooing a 
widow of fortune and so keeping that 
fortune from falling into the hands of 
Uncle Lucre. The situation was to Wit- 
good’s advantage, and he filled his uncle’s 
ears with talk of the jointures that other 
suitors were willing to give the widow. 
His hope was that his uncle would take 
the hint and restore his estates and money 
to him in the belief that he should shine 
as well as the other suitors in the su 
posed widow’s eyes. The plan was ont 
a ruse, however, for Witgood had no in- 
tention of marrying the Courtesan and 
making an honest woman of her. Wit- 
good’s real love was Joyce, the daughter 
of Hoard’s rich brother. Lest Jovce think 
he had forsaken her, Witgood sent her 
a letter telling her to keep faith with him. 
They had to keep their love secret, for 
Witgood’s wild ways and prodigality, 
plus the enmity between their respective 
uncles, prevented their marriage. 

In the meantime Hoard plotted to get 
the widow for himself. Accompanied by 
several gentlemen, he went to her and 
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told her the truth about young Witgood. 
His friends also represented Hoard as an 
ardent suitor. Witgood, in another room, 
heard all that was said. At his first 
chance he advised the Courtesan to go 
ahead with her deception and marry old 
Hoard, a marriage which would give her 
a place in the world and restore her lost 
reputation. Hoard’s proposal was a piece 
of luck that the plotting pair had not 
foreseen. She promised to meet Hoard 
at a tavern and elope with him. When 
she confessed that she had no estates, 
Hoard, thinking she was only teasing 
him, refused to believe her. 

The Courtesan went to the tavern, 
where the old miser met her. To enter- 
tain his uncle, Witgood then went and 
told him that Hoard was being married 
off to a prostitute. Uncle Lucre was im- 
mensely pleased. Discreet Witgood did 
not tell the uncle that the prostitute was 
the supposed wealthy widow. 

Witgood’s creditors, getting wind of 
what was happening, secured a bailiff 
and had him arrested for debt. After 
much talking he persuaded them to take 
him first to Hoard’s house. When they 
arrived there, Witgood informed Hoard 
that he had an earlier marriage contract 
with the widow, a contract which could 
not be nullified until both parties agreed 
to break it. Old Hoard was horrified, for 
the bond meant that his new wife’s prop- 
erty, if any, was not his. Pretending to 
save the day, the woman suggested that 
Hoard buy off Witgood by paying the 
young man’s debts. The creditors, paid 
by Hoard, went their way. Then Wit- 
good and the widow confessed the wom- 
an’s true identity. The bridegroom 
fumed, realizing too late that the sup- 
posed widow had told him in the pres- 


ence of witnesses that she had no for- 
tune. Hoard had been gulled into taking 
another man’s mistress as his wife. 

Meanwhile the tavernkeeper, acting as 
servant for Witgood and the Courtesan, 
had convinced Uncle Lucre that his 
nephew could marry the widow only if 
he had a fortune or an estate. The un- 
cle, hoping to use the young man to get 
the supposed widow’s fortune in his 
hands, gave up the mortgage on Wit- 
good’s estates. The tavernkeeper hastened 
with the papers to Witgood, who was 
extremely pleased with the way his plans 
were working out. 

Before he left Hoard’s house, Witgood, 
once more in control of his estates, re- 
ceived a message in which Joyce told 
him that she would meet him a short 
time later. 

Old Hoard tried to pass off his wife 
as she had been passed on to him. He or- 
dered a great wedding supper and invit- 
ed, among other guests, his rival and also 
his brother. Everything went off well 
until Hoard’s brother recognized the 
bride as Witgood’s former mistress. In the 
confusion that followed the bride fell on 
her knees and asked forgiveness, telling 
her husband that she repented her previ- 
ous sins and would make him a good 
wife. She pointed out that it was better 
for a man to have a wife whose sins 
were behind her instead of before her. 
Witgood also helped her reputation by 
saying that he had been her seducer and 
only lover. 

Witgood himself then declared that 
he, too, had reformed. He promised to 
put aside his old habits of prodigality 
as the first step in winning consent to his 
marriage with Joyce, the girl he truly 


loved. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Gabriele D’Annunzio (1863-1938) 
Type of plot: Psychological romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 

Locale: Italy 

First published: 1894 
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Principal characters: 


Gzorcr AunispA, a young Italian of wealth and family 
Sicnor Aunispa, George’s materialistic father 
Hiprotyte, George’s mistress 


Critique: 

To a person of sensitivity, this novel 
by D’Annunzio may seem overdrawn. 
Because of its subject matter and florid 
style, sale of the book was prohibited in 
some countries. The result was to give 
D’Annunzio a tremendous underground 
reputation. Some critics have argued that 
the characters, except for Hippolyte, are 
types, particularly among the minor fig- 
ures of the novel. The hero is the roman- 
tic Byronic hero in modern dress, a man 
who has never grown up because he 
has never had to take on responsibility 
or worry, because he has never had to 
methodize his life in any way. There are 
times when the story resembles a case 
history of one whose emotions have never 
matured with the body, a case history for 
the psychiatrist’s notebook as much as a 
novel. Yet the book holds a power of its 
own. The lives of Hippolyte and George 
Aurispa represent both a triumph of ro- 
mantic individualism and a failure of 
humanity and civilization. 


The Story: 


George Aurispa, a young Italian of 
old family and sufficient money to enjoy 
life without working, had fallen in love 
with a lovely married woman named 
Hippolyte. She had lived with her hus- 
band only a few weeks, for she had fall- 
en ill shortly after her marriage. When 
the affair with George began, she left 
her husband and returned to her family. 
Marriage was out of the question for the 
lovers; because of religious reasons they 
could not marry as long as one or the 
other had a living spouse. 

Infatuated, both George and Hippo- 
lyte often wished they could spend even 
more time together. But on the second 
anniversary of their first meeting an in- 
cident occurred which both regarded as 
an ill omen and which cast a pall over 
their minds. As they walked in Rome’s 


Pincio gardens they came to a terrace 
where a man had just committed sui- 
cide. Blood and a lock of blond hair 
were still in evidence. 

The suicide of the unknown young 
man in the Pincio affected the lovers 
even more than they realized at the time. 
George began to feel that materialism 
and sensuality, fostered by his love for 
Hippolyte, had taken too firm a hold 
upon him. Hippolyte, on the other hand, 
was warned again of her own mortality 
and the fact that she had a tendency 
toward epilepsy. 

Soon afterward George was called 
home. His father and mother did not 
live together, and George had known for 
some time that his father kept a mistress. 
During the visit he learned for the first 
time the full story of his father’s conduct. 
His mother told him that his father had 
despoiled the family fortune, refused a 
dowry for their daughter, and lived open- 
ly with his mistress and two illegitimate 
children. George disliked the financial 
entanglements of the situation; his own 
money he had inherited from an uncle. 
When George did visit his father to in- 
tercede for his family, the young man 
did nothing to help his mother and sis- 
ter. Instead, he agreed to sign a note as 
surety for his father, who was trying to 
borrow money from a bank. George was 
struck, however, by the way his father 
had surrendered completely to a life of 
gross materialism. 

Before he left his mother to return 
to Rome, George visited the apartment 
in the mansion where his uncle had 
lived. His uncle had committed suicide. 
The realization of his uncle’s deed filled 
him with curiosity and melancholy, and 
he almost decided to kill himself with 
the same dueling pistol the uncle had 
used. 

Returning to Rome, George again fell 
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under the spell of Hippolyte, even 
though he was now haunted by his fear 
of gross sensuality, the thought of sui- 
cide, and a friend’s warning that Hip- 
polyte was coarse beneath her beauty and 
would someday find a richer lover. 

In order to escape from his fears, 
George searched for a place where he 
and Hippolyte could be away from the 
world. He thought that in a small vil- 
lage on the Adriatic coast they could live 
in peace and he could work out his emo- 
tional and psychological problems. 

But their new secluded life left George 
in even more of a quandary. There were 
times when he felt great happiness in 
being with his mistress day and night. 
At other times he saw in her only the 
embodiment of the same animal nature 
that was slowly but surely ensnaring him 
as it had ensnared his father. In order to 
escape, to achieve idealism, George once 
more considered taking his own life. 

The Church offered no solution to his 
problem. Both he and Hippolyte were, 
in their way, devout. They visited 
shrines, but the mobs of humanity, the 
beggars with their sores and ills, only 
repulsed the lovers. Hippolyte’s spell con- 
tinued to work its way with George. She, 
proud of her power to awaken his desires, 
used this power constantly. George loved 
her and hated her at the same time, but 
he knew that he himself was not without 
blame. When their affair had begun, she 
was modest and almost frigid. Her hus- 
band, to whom she had been married 
by her family, had been brutal, and she 
had been ill. George, the first to stir her 
emotions, had helped to shape her per- 
sonality. 

Like all people living together, *~ 
discovered some irritating traits in eac 
other. George was displeased with Hip- 
polyte’s feet, which he regarded as too 
common-looking. She, on the other hand, 


thought he was often too morbid. Both 
of them tried too hard, as they readily 
admitted, to escape into a world of pleas- 
ure and ideality. 

Trying by all means to keep from 
antagonizing each other, they continued 
to make short excursions away from the 
village. George had a piano and music 
sent from Rome to their retreat. Still 
George found himself thinking not only 
of his death but of Hippolyte’s as well. 
He sometimes believed that he could es- 
cape from sensuality only through the 
loss of his beloved. Death was the means 
he knew he must take to banish her ir- 
revocably. She, for her part, seemed to 
realize what was in his mind. She had 
dreams in which she saw him dead or 
taking threatening attitudes toward her. 
Again, in George’s mind, she was the 
most beautiful and fascinating of women, 
for her power over him continued to 
grow. Often, when he was emotionally 
distressed, she could draw him from that 
state of mind with nothing more than a 
kiss. 

One afternoon, while they were swim- 
ming, George had an impulse to drown 
Hippolyte. She seemed to sense his mood 
and refused to go bathing with him again. 
One night they had a pleasant meal to- 
gether. Later that evening, with great 
effort on his part, so strong was her phys- 
ical charm at such a time, George per- 
suaded his mistress to take a walk down 
to the rocky coast where fishermen were 
working at their nets. When they came 
to a one-plank bridge over which they 
had to walk, Hippolyte, growing dizzy 
at the sight of waves and rocks below, 
refused to cross. But George, feeling that 
he had found the time and place for his 
despairing deed, swept Hippolyte into his 
arms and plunged both of them to death 
on the rocks many feet below. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Realistic comedy 
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Time of plot: Trojan War 
Locale: Troy 


First presented: Unknown; first published: 1609 Quarto 


Principal characters: 
Priam, King of Troy 
Hecror, and 
Troiius, his sons 
AGAMEMNON, 
ACHILLES, 

ULysszEs, 
Ajax, and 


Diomepes, Greek commanders 


Panparus, a Trojan lord 


Cressma, his niece 


Critique: 

The apparent last-minute inclusion of 
The History of Troilus and Cressida in 
the First Folio (1623), between the his- 
tories and the tragedies, has tended to 
put this play in an anomalous position in 
the opinion of commentators ever since. 
Troilus and Cressida has been called a 
satire, a comedy, a history, and a tragedy. 
The truth probably is that it is a little 
of all of these. Certainly, it is a comedy 
of disillusionment and bitterness. It 
would seem clear, however, that Shake- 
speare, in his unusual handling of the 
traditional elements of the Iliad, was in 
his own way, perhaps, commenting on 
the fading splendor of the Age of Eliza- 
beth. Shakespeare knew the story from 
the pages of Chaucer and Henryson; 
but, where Chaucer and Henryson gave 
the story medieval color, Shakespeare 
transferred his Troy to the decadent days 
of the late Renaissance. 


The Story: 

During the Trojan War, Troilus, 
younger son of Priam, King of Troy, fell 
in love with the lovely and unapproach- 
able Cressida, daughter of Calchas, a 
Trojan priest who had gone over to the 
side of the Greeks. Troilus, frustrated 
by his unrequited love, declared to Pan- 
darus, a Trojan lord and uncle of Cres- 
sida, that he would refrain from fighting 
the Greeks as long as there was such 
turmoil in his heart. Pandarus added to 
Troilus’ misery by praising the incom- 


parable beauty of Cressida; Troilus im- 
patiently chided Pandarus, who answered 
that for all it mattered to him Cressida 
could join her father in the Greek camp. 

Later, Pandarus overheard Cressida 
and her servant discussing Hector’s anger 
at having received a blow in battle from 
Ajax, a mighty Greek warrior of Trojan 
blood. Pandarus extolled Troilus’ virtues 
to Cressida, who was all but indifferent. 
As the two discoursed, the Trojan forces 
returned from the field. Pandarus praised 
the several Trojan warriors—Aeneas, An- 
tenor, Hector, Paris, Helenus—as they 
passed by Cressida’s window, all the 
while anticipating, for Cressida’s bene- 
fit, the passing of young Troilus. When 
the prince passed, Pandarus was lavish in 
his praise, but Cressida appeared to be 
bored. As Pandarus left her to join Troi- 
lus, Cressida soliloquized that she was 
charmed, indeed, by Troilus, but that 
she was in no haste to reveal the state 
of her affections. 

In the Greek camp, meanwhile, Aga- 
memnon, commander of the Greek 
forces in Ilium, tried to put heart into 
his demoralized leaders. Old Nestor de- 
clared that the seven difficult years of 
the siege of Troy had been a real test of 
Greek stamina. It was the belief of Ulys- 
ses that the difficulties of the Greeks lay 
in a lack of order and discipline, not 
Trojan strength. He reminded his fel- 
low Greek leaders that the disaffection 
of mighty Achilles and the scurrilous 
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clowning of Patroclus, a Greek leader, 
had provoked disorder in the Greek ranks. 
Even Ajax, usually dependable, had be- 
come fractious, and his follower, de- 
formed Thersites, embarrassed the Greeks 
with his taunts. 

As the Greek leaders conferred, Aeneas 
delivered to them a challenge from Hec- 
tor, who. in single combat would defend 
the beauty and the virtue of his lady 
against a Greek champion. When the 
leaders went their several ways to an- 
nounce the challenge to Achilles and to 
other Greeks, Ulysses and Nestor de- 
cided that the only politic action to take, 
the pride of Achilles being what it was, 
was to arrange somehow that Ajax be 
chosen to fight Hector. Ajax, Achilles, 
and Patroclus heard of the proclamation, 
but tended to disregard it. Their levity 
caused the railing Thersites to break with 
them. 

In Troy, meanwhile, Hector was tempt- 
ed to concede to a Greek offer to end hos- 
tilities if the Trojans returned Helen to 
her husband, King Menelaus. Troilus 
chided his brother and Helenus for their 
momentary want of resolution. As the 
brothers and their father, Priam, discussed 
the reasons for and against continuing 
the war, Cassandra, prophetess and 
daughter of Priam, predicted that Troy 
would be burned to the ground by the 
Greeks. Hector heeded her warning, but 
Troilus, joined by Paris, persisted in the 
belief that the war, for the sake of hon- 
or, must be continued. Hector, although 
aware of the evil the Trojans. were com- 
mitting in defending Paris’ indefensible 
theft of Helen from her husband, con- 
ceded that for reasons of honor the fight- 
ing must go on. 

The Greek leaders approached Achil- 
les, who had kept to himself since his 
quarrel with Agamemnon. Refusing to 
confer with them, Achilles retired into 
his tent and sent his companion, Patro- 
clus, to make his apologies. At Achilles’ 
persistent refusal to deal with the Greek 
commanders, who sought in him their 
champion against Hector. Ulysses played 


on the pride of Ajax with subtle flattery 
and convinced this Greek of Trojan 
blood that he should present himself as 
the Greek champion in place of Achilles. 

In the meantime Pandarus had pre- 
pared the way for a tryst between Troilus 
and Cressida by securing the promise of 
Paris and Helen to make excuses for 
Troilus’ absence. He brought the two 
young people together in his orchard, 
where the pair confessed to each other 
their undying love. Cressida declared that 
if she were ever false, then all falsehood 
could forever afterwards .be associated 
with her name. Pandarus witnessed these 
sincere avowals of faith and himself de- 
clared that if Troilus and Cressida did 
not remain faithful to each other, then 
all go-betweens would be associated with 
his name. These declarations having been 
made, Pandarus led the young people to 
a bedchamber in his house. 

In the Greek camp, Calchas, Cressida’s 
father, persuaded Agamemnon to ex- 
change Antenor, a Trojan prisoner, for 
Cressida, whose presence he desired. 
Diomedes, a Greek commander, was ap- 
pointed to effect the exchange. 

Planning to ignore Achilles, the Greek 
leaders passed the warrior with only the 
briefest recognition. When he demanded 
an explanation of that treatment, Ulys- 
ses told him that fame was ephemeral 
and that great deeds were soon forgotten. 
Fearful for his reputation, now that Ajax 
had been appointed Greek champion, 
Achilles arranged to play host to the un- 
armed Hector after the contest. 

Diomedes returned Antenor to Troy, 
and at dawn he was taken to Pandarus’ 
house to escort Cressida to the Greek 
camp. When Troilus and _ Cressida 
learned of Diomedes’ mission, Troilus ap- 
pealed unsuccessfully to the Trojan lead- 
ers to allow Cressida to remain in Troy. 
Heartbroken, he returned to Cressida and 
the young couple repeated their vows in 
their farewells. Troilus then escorted 
Cressida and Diomedes, who commented 
on Cressida’s beauty, as far as the city 
gates. When Diomedes and Cressida en- 
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countered the Greek leaders outside the 
walls, Cressida was kissed by Agamem- 
non, Menelaus, Nestor, Patroclus, and 
others. Ulysses observed that she ap- 
peared wanton. 

Warriors of both sides assembled to 
watch Hector and Ajax fight. The two 
companions clashed for only a moment 
before Hector desisted, declaring that he 
could not harm Ajax, his cousin. Ajax 
accepted Hector’s magnanimity and in- 
vited the Trojan to join, unarmed, the 
Greek commanders at dinner. Hector, ac- 
companied by Troilus, was welcomed 
among the Greeks with many warm com- 
pliments, but Achilles, meeting Hector, 
rudely mentioned that part of Hector’s 
person in which he would one day in- 
flict a mortal wound. Stung by Achilles’ 
pride and lack of manners, Hector de- 
clared hotly that he would destroy all 
of Achilles at one stroke. The result was 
an agreement to meet in combat the next 
day. Ajax managed to calm heated tem- 
pers, however, and the feasting began. 

Troilus, anxious to see his beloved 
Cressida, asked Ulysses where he might 
find Calchas, and Ulysses promised to 
be his guide. After the banquet they 
followed Diomedes to Calchas’s tent, 
where Cressida met him and in affection- 
ate overtures toward Diomedes revealed 
to the hidden Troilus that she had al- 
teady all but forgotten him. As she gave 
Diomedes, as a token of her love, a sleeve 
that had belonged to Troilus, compunc- 
tion seized her for a moment. But she 
quickly succumbed to Diomedes’ charms 
and promised to be his at their next 


meeting. Diomedes left, vowing to kill 
in combat the Trojan whose sleeve he 
would be wearing on his helmet. Troilus, 
unable to believe that Cressida was the 
girl whom he loved so passionately, re- 
turned to Troy. He vowed to take the 
life of Diomedes. 

As the new day approached, Hector 
was warmed by Andromache, his wife, 
and by his sister Cassandra not to do 
battle that day; all portents foretold dis- 
aster. When their words proved inef- 
fectual, King Priam tried vainly to per- 
suade Hector to remain within the walls. 
During the battle Diomedes unhorsed 
Troilus and sent the horse as a gift to 
Cressida. Despite his overthrow, Troilus 
continued to fight heroically. Hector ap- 
peared to be, for his part, invincible. 
When Patroclus was severely wounded 
in the action, Achilles, enraged, ordered 
his followers, the Myrmidons, to stand 
by. As the action subsided, and Hector 
was unarming himself at the end of the 
day, the Myrmidons, at Achilles’ com- 
mand, closed in on brave Hector and 
felled him with their spears. 

Troilus announced to the retiring 
Trojan forces that Hector had been killed 
by treachery and that his body, tied to the 
tail of Achilles’ horse was being dragged 
around the Phrygian plain. As he made 
his way to the gates, he predicted general 
mourning in Troy and expressed his un- 
dying hatred for the Greeks. He encoun- 
tered Pandarus, whom he abruptly dis- 
missed as a cheap pander, a man whose 
name would be infamous forever. 


THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


Type of work: Novelette 

Author: Henry James (1843-1916) 
Type of plot: Moral allegory 

Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Poglind 

First published: 1898 


Principal characters: 
Tue Governess 


Mrs. Grose, housekeeper at Bly 


Mixzs, and 
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Friora, the two children of the house 


Mr. Quit, and 


Miss JEssEL, two apparitions 


Critique: 

The Turn of the Screw is more than a 
ghost story. Of all James’ work, it best 
exemplifies his power to understand and 
depict moral degradation. The real evil 
lies not in the horror of the apparitions 
themselves, but in what is happening to 
change the children from examples of 
sweetness and innocence to flagrant liars 
and hypocrites. Certainly there are few 
stories in literature which embody as 
much unspoken horror as The Turn of 
the Screw. It is the sense of dreadful and 
unguessable things which gives the tale 
its elegance and tone, raising it above the 
cheapness of melodrama. As James him- 
self said in the preface to the original 
edition, it is the reader’s own intensified 
imagination which supplies the particu- 
lars in abundance. 


The Story: 

It was a pleasant afternoon in June 
when the governess first arrived at the 
country estate at Bly where she was to 
take charge of Miles, aged ten, and Flora, 
eight. She faced her new position with 
some trepidation because of the unusual 
circumstances of her situation. The two 
children were to be under her complete 
care, and the uncle who had engaged her 
had been explicit in the fact that he did 
not wish to be bothered with his orphaned 
niece and nephew. Her uneasiness dis- 
appeared, however, when she saw her 
charges, for Flora and Miles seemed in- 
capable of giving the slightest trouble. 

The weeks of June passed unevent- 
fully. Then, one evening, while she was 
walking in the garden at twilight, the 
governess was startled to see a strange 
young man at a distance. The man looked 
at her challengingly and disappeared. 
The incident angered and distressed the 


young woman, but she decided the man 
was a trespasser. 

On the following Sunday evening the 
young woman was startled to see the 
same stranger looking in at her through a 
window. Once again he stared piercingly 
at her for a few seconds and then dis- 
appeared. This time the governess real- 
ized that the man was looking for someone 
in particular and that perhaps he boded 
evil for the children in her care. A few 
minutes later the governess told the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Grose, of the incident and 
described the appearance of the man. 
Mrs. Grose told her that it was a perfect 
description of Peter Quint, the valet to 
the governess’ employer, but that Mr. 
Quint was dead. 

One afternoon shortly afterward, a 
second apparition appeared. This time the 
ghost of Miss Jessel, the former governess, 
appeared in the garden to both the gov- 
erness and the little girl, Flora. The 
strange part of the situation was that the 
little girl refused to let the governess 
know that she had seen the figure and 
knew who it was, though it was obvious 
that she had understood the appearance 
fully. 

From the housekeeper the governess 
learned that the two apparitions had been 
lovers while alive, though the girl had 
been of a very fine family and the man 
had been guilty of drunkenness and 
worse vices. For what evil purpose these 
two spirits wished to influence the seem- 
ingly innocent children, neither the 
housekeeper nor the governess could 
guess. The secrecy of the children about 
seeing the ghosts was maddening to the 
two women. 

They both felt that the boy was con- 


tinuing to see the two ghosts in private 
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and concealed that fact, just as he had 
known of the illicit affair between the 
valet and the former governess in life and 
had helped them to conceal it. Yet, when 
in the presence of the children, the gov- 
erness sometimes felt that it would be im- 
possible for the two children to be influ- 
enced into evil. 

The third time the ghost of Quint 
appeared to the governess inside the 
house. Unable to sleep, she had sat read- 
ing late at night. Hearing someone on 
the stairs, she went to investigate and 
saw the ghost, which disappeared when 
faced by her unflinching gaze. Each 
night after that she inspected the stairs, 
but she never again saw the ghost of the 
man. Once she glimpsed the apparition 
of Miss Jessel as it sat dejectedly on the 
lowest stair. Worse than the appear- 
ance of the ghosts was the discovery that 
the children had left their beds at night 
to wander on the lawn in communication 
with the spirits who were leading them 
to unknown evil. It became apparent to 
the governess that the children were not 
good within themselves. In their imagina- 
tions they were living in a world popu- 
lated by the evil dead restored. 

In such an atmosphere the summer 
wore away into autumn. In all that time 
the children had given no sign of aware- 
ness of the apparitions. Knowing that her 
influence with the children was as ten- 
uous as a thread which would break at 
the least provocation, the governess did 
not allude to the ghosts. She herself had 
seen no more manifestations, but she had 
often felt by the children’s attitude that 
the apparitions were close at hand. What 
was worse for the distressed woman was 
the thought that what Miles and Flora 
saw were things still more terrible than 
she imagined, visions that sprang from 
their association with the evil figures in 
the past. 

One day Miles went to her and an- 
nounced his desire to go away to school. 
‘The governess realized it was only proper 
that he be sent to school, but she feared 
the results of ghostly influences once he 


was beyond her care. Later, opening the 
door of the schoolroom, she again saw 
the ghost of her predecessor, Miss Jessel. 
As the apparition faded the governess 
realized that her duty was to stay with 
the children and combat the spirits and 
their deadly influence. She decided to 
write immediately to the children’s uncle, 
contradictory to his injunction against be- 
ing bothered in their behalf. That night 
before she wrote she went into Miles’ 
room and asked the boy to let her help 
him in his secret troubles. Suddenly a 
rush of cold air filled the room, as if the 
window had been blown open. When the 
governess relighted the candle blown out 
by the draft, the window was still closed 
and the drawn curtain had not been 
disturbed. 

The following day Flora disappeared. 
Mrs. Grose and the governess found her 
beside the garden pond. The governess, 
knowing she had gone there to see the 
ghost, asked her where Miss Jessel was. 
The child replied that she only wanted 
to be left alone. The governess could see 
the apparition of Miss Jessel standing on 
the opposite side of the pond. 

The governess, afraid that the evil in- 
fluence had already dominated the little 
girl, asked the housekeeper to take the 
child to London, and to request the 
uncle’s aid. In place of the lovable angelic 
Flora there had suddenly appeared a little 
child with a filthy mind and filthy speech, 
which she used in denouncing the gov- 
erness to the housekeeper. The same after- 
noon Mrs. Grose left with the child as 
the governess had requested. 

That evening, immediately after din- 
ner, the governess asked Miles to tell her 
what was on his mind before he left the 
dining-room. When he refused, she asked 
him if he had stolen the letter she had 
written to his uncle. As she asked the 
question she realized that standing out- 
side the window, staring into the room, 
was the ghost of Peter Quint. She pulled 
the boy close to her, shielding him from 
any view of the ghost at the window, 
while he told her that he had taken the 
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letter. He also informed her that he had 
already been expelled from one school 
because of his lewd speech and actions. 
Noting how close the governess was hold- 
ing him, he suddenly asked if Miss Jessel 
were near. The governess, angry and 
distraught, shrieked at him that it was the 


ghost of Peter Quint, just outside the win- 
dow. When Miles turned around, the ap- 
parition was gone. With a scream he fell 
into the governess’ arms. At first, she did 
not realize that she had lost him forever— 
that Miles was dead. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Romantic comedy 

Time of plot: Sixteenth century 

Locale: Ilyria 

First presented: 1600 


Principal characters: 


Vioxa (Cesario), twin sister of Sebastian 


Or rviA, a countess 
Manta, her maid 


SEBASTIAN, twin brother of Viola 
Anrtonro, Sebastian’s friend 


Orsxno, Duke of Ilyria 


Sm Tosy Bexcu, Olivia’s uncle 
Sm Anprew AcurEcHEER, Olivia’s ancient suitor 


Matvo x10, Olivia’s steward 


Critique: 

Because of its title, it is assumed that 
this play was intended to be performed as 
a feature of the Twelfth Night festivities 
observed in Shakespeare’s day. One of 
Shakespeare’s most delightful comedies, 
the principal charm of Twelfth Night, 
Or, What You Will lies in the comic 
characters: Malvolio, Sir Toby Belch, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, and Maria. Viola, 
the heroine, ranks with Portia and Rosa- 
lind in intelligence and wit. The original 
source of the plot was an Italian novella 
by Bandello, based on an earlier work by 
Cinthio, but the story was translated into 
various secondary sources which Shake- 
speare probably used. In the character of 
Malvolio the playwright pokes sly fun at 
the Puritans of his day. 


The Story: 

Viola and Sebastian, twin brother and 
sister who exactly resembled each other, 
were separated when the ship on which 
they were passengers was wrecked during 
a great storm at sea. Each, thinking the 


other dead, set out into the world alone, 
with no hope of being reunited. 

The lovely and charming Viola was 
cast upon the shores of Ilyria, where she 
was befriended by a kind sea captain. To- 
gether they planned to dress Viola in 
men’s clothing and have her take service 
as a page in the household of young Duke 
Orsino. This course was decided upon be- 
cause there was no chance of her entering 
the service of the Countess Olivia, a rich 
noblewoman of the duchy. Olivia, in deep 
mourning for the death of her young 
brother, would admit no one to her palace 
and would never think of interviewing a 
servant. So Viola, dressed in man’s garb, 
called herself Cesario and became the 
duke’s personal attendant. Orsino, im- 
pressed by the youth’s good looks and pert 
but courtly speech, sent him as his envoy 
of love to woo the Countess Olivia. 

That wealthy noblewoman lived in a 
splendid palace with a servant, Maria, a 
drunken old uncle, Sir Toby Belch, and 
her steward, Malvolio. These three made 
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a strange combination. Maria and Sir 
Toby were a happy-go-lucky pair who 
drank and caroused with Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, an ancient nobleman who 
was much enamored of Olivia. In return 
for the grog supplied by Sir Andrew, Sir 
Toby was supposed to press Sir Andrew’s 
suit of love with Olivia. Actually, how- 
ever, Sir Toby never sobered up long 
enough to maintain his part of the bar- 
gain. All these affairs were observed with 
a great deal of disapproval by Malvolio, 
the ambitious, narrow-minded steward. 
This irritable, pompous individual could 
brook no jollity in those about him. 

When Cesario arrived at the palace, 
Olivia finally decided to receive a mes- 
senger from Orsino. Instantly Olivia 
was attracted to Cesario and paid close 
attention to the page’s addresses, but it 
was not love for Orsino that caused Olivia 
to listen so carefully. When Cesario left, 
the countess, feeling in a flirtatious mood, 
sent Malvolio after the page with a ring. 
With an abrupt shock, Viola, who en- 
joyed playing the part of Cesario, realized 
that Olivia had fallen in love with her in 
her man’s garb. 

Meanwhile Maria with Sir Toby and 
Sir Andrew decided to stop Malvolio’s 
constant prying into their affairs. Maria 
devised a scheme whereby Malvolio 
would find a note, supposedly written 
by Olivia, in which she confessed her se- 
cret love for the steward and asked him to 
wear yellow stockings tied with cross 
garters and to smile continually in her 
presence, Malvolio, discovering the note, 
was overjoyed. Soon he appeared in his 
strange dress, capering and bowing before 
the countess. Olivia, startled by the sight 
of her usually dignified steward behaving 
in such a peculiar fashion, decided he had 
lost his wits. Much to the amusement of 
the three conspirators, she had him con- 
fined to a dark room. 

As the days went by in the duke’s serv- 
ice, Viola fell deeply in love with that 
sentimental nobleman, but he had eyes 
only for Olivia and pressed the page to re- 
new his suit with the countess. When 


Cesario returned with another message 
from the duke, Olivia openly declared her 
love for the young page. Cesario insisted, 
however, that his was a heart that could 
never belong to any woman. So obvious 
were Olivia’s feelings for Cesario that 
Sir Andrew became jealous. Sir ‘Toby and 
Maria insisted that Sir Andrew’s only 
course was to fight a duel with the page. 
Sir Toby delivered Sir Andrew’s bluster- 
ing challenge, which Cesario reluctantly 
accepted. 

While these events were taking place, 
Sebastian, Viola’s twin brother, had been 
rescued by Antonio, a sea captain, and the 
two had become close friends. When 
Sebastian decided to visit the court of 
Duke Orsino at Ilyria, Antonio, although 
he feared that he might be arrested be- 
cause he was the duke’s enemy and had 
once fought a duel with Orsino, decided 
to accompany his young friend. Upon ar- 
rival in Ilyria, Antonio gave Sebastian his 
purse for safekeeping, and the two men 
separated for several hours. 

During his wanderings about the city 
Antonio happened upon the trumped-up 
duel between the unwilling Cesario and 
Sir Andrew. Mistaking the page for 
Sebastian, Antonio immediately went to 
the rescue of his supposed friend. When 
police officers arrived on the scene, one of 
them recognized Antonio and arrested 
him in the name of the duke. 

Antonio, mistaking Viola in disguise 
for Sebastian, asked for the return of his 
purse, only to be surprised and hurt be- 
cause the page disclaimed all knowledge 
of the captain’s money. As Antonio was 
dragged protesting to jail, he shouted in- 
vectives at “Sebastian” for refusing him 
his purse. Thus Viola learned for the first 
time that her brother still lived. 

The real Sebastian, meanwhile, had 
been followed by Sir Andrew, who never 
dreamed that the young man was not the 
same Cesario with whom he had just been 
fighting. Egged on by Sir Toby and Maria, 
Sir Andrew engaged Sebastian in a duel 
and was promptly wounded, along with 
Sir Toby. Olivia then interfered and had 
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Sebastian taken to her home. There, hav- 
ing sent for a priest, she married the sur- 
prised but not unwilling Sebastian. 

The officers were escorting Antonio 
past Olivia’s house as Duke Orsino, ac- 
companied by Cesario, appeared at the 
gates. Instantly Orsino recognized An- 
tonio and demanded to know why the 
sailor had returned to Ilyria, a city filled 
with his enemies. Antonio explained that 
he had rescued and befriended the duke’s 
present companion, Sebastian, and be- 
cause of his deep friendship for the lad 
had accompanied him to Ilyria despite the 
danger his visit involved. ‘Then, pointing 
to Cesario, he sorrowfully accused the sup- 
posed Sebastian of violating their friend- 
ship by not returning his purse. 

The duke was protesting against this 
accusation when Olivia appeared and 
saluted Cesario as her husband. The duke 
also began to think his page ungrateful, 
especially so since Cesario had been told 
to press Orsino’s suit with Olivia. Just 
then Sir Andrew and Sir’ Toby came run- 
ning in looking for a doctor because 
Sebastian had wounded them. Seeing 
Cesario, Sir Andrew began to rail at him 
for his violence. Olivia dismissed the two 
old men quickly. As they left the real 


Sebastian appeared and apologized for the 
wounds he had given the old men. 
Spying Antonio, Sebastian joyfully 
greeted his friend. Antonio and the rest of 
the amazed group, unable to believe what 
they saw, stared from Cesario to 
Sebastian. Viola then revealed her true 
identity, explained her disguise, and 
told how she and her brother had been 
separated. The mystery cleared up, 
Sebastian and Viola affectionately greeted 
each other. The duke, seeing that the page 
of whom he had grown so fond was in 
reality a woman, asked that Viola dress 
again in feminine attire. She was unable 
to do as he desired, she explained, because 
the kind sea captain to whom she had en- 
trusted her own clothes was held in prison 
through the orders of Malvolio. This dif- 
ficulty was cleared up quickly, for Olivia’s 
clown, Feste, pitying Malvolio, visited 
him in his confinement and secured a long 
letter in which the steward explained the 
reasons for his actions. The plot against 
him revealed, Malvolio was released. Then 
followed the freeing of the sea captain, 
the marriage of Viola and Orsino, and also 
that of Sir Toby and Maria. Only Mal- 
volio, unhappy in the happiness of others, 
remained peevish and disgruntled. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Alexandre Dumas, father (1802-1870) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Mid-seventeenth century 
Locale: France and England 
First published: 1845 
Principal characters: 
D’ARTAGNAN, 
ATHOs, 
Porrsuos, and 


Aramis, Musketeers of the Guard 
Carpivat Mazarin, Minister of State 
Morpaunt, Cromwell’s agent 


Critique: 

The most appealing factor in this 
Dumas novel is the clever use made of 
history. It is an intriguing pastime to 
speculate upon what might have hap- 
pened had not the fictional Mordaunt 


dogged the footsteps of the real Charles 
of England, or had not the real Mazarin 
relied upon the fictional shrewdness of 
D’Artagnan. Intricate in plot, though not 
so much so as The Count of Monte- 
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Cristo, this sequel to The Three Mus- 
keteers is in some ways a less original 
work than its predecessor. Dumas was 
repeating himself in his infallibly clever 
D’Artagnan and his persistently saintly 
Athos. Furthermore, the four musketeers 
behave for Mazarin, after the passage of 
twenty years, very much as they did for 
Richelieu in the earlier novel; the only 
change that twenty years wrought was 
that of names and places. But in spite of 
these defects the novel has perennial in- 
terest as a sequel to The Three Mus- 
keteers. 


The Story: 

When the powerful Richelieu had died 
and Cardinal Mazarin, whose name gossip 
coupled with that of Queen Anne, had 
seized control of the French government; 
and while Oliver Cromwell was over- 
throwing Charles I of England, D’Artag- 
nan, a lieutenant in the Musketeers, pined 
for intrigue and adventure. 

Politically, France was in turmoil, with 
revolt impending. High taxes, coupled 
with the evident avarice and extravagance 
of the rulers who levied them, had aroused 
the people. Also stirred, but motivated by 
loyalty to the throne, were some of the 
powerful nobles. 

Queen Anne was under Mazarin’s 
thumb. She, in turn, acted as protector 
for her son, King Louis XIV, then only 
ten years old. The boy despised Mazarin. 

Mazarin, beset on all sides by enemies 
and harassed by fears for his personal 
ee summoned D’Artagnan, whose ear- 
lier fame with the King’s Musketeers had 
been obscured by time. 

Twenty years had passed since D’Ar- 
tagnan, the Gascon adventurer, and the 
other three musketeers, Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis, had performed doughty deeds 
for their country and their king. Now, 
separated by time and interests, they had 
all but lost touch with one another. Or- 
dered by Mazarin to recruit the three mus- 
keteers, D’Artagnan found himself con- 
fronted by mystery in the conduct of his 
former comrades in arms. 


First he found Aramis, the dandy, a 
monk who lived in luxury. The former 
musketeer declined D’Artagnan’s proposal 
on the pretense that such activity would 
interfere with his monastic vows. Porthos 
was a more willing adventurer. Living on 
a large estate with a sufficient income, he 
was unhappy because of his lack of a 
title. He wished to be a baron. This D’Ar- 
tagnan promised him. Athos, who had 
adopted a son, Raoul, lived on another 
luxurious estate. He also refused to ally 
himself with D’Artagnan, The adopted 
son of Athos was in reality his true son, 
begotten illegitimately, but Athos did not 
want to acknowledge the boy as his own 
and reveal the circumstances of his birth. 

When the Duke de Beaufort, a political 
prisoner, escaped from his prison at Vin- 
cennes, Mazarin ordered the faithful ad- 
venturers, D’Artagnan and Porthos, te 
recapture the duke and the man who had 
helped his escape. D’Artagnan and Por- 
thos, attempting to overtake the fugitives, 
found themselves confronted by Aramis 
and Athos. The four comrades dropped 
their weapons, exchanged vows of eternal 
friendship and love, and then parted, both 
pairs to carry on according to their own 
alliances. 

Athos and Aramis were members of the 
Fronde, a political force composed of two 
factions: the rebellious commoners of 
Paris, who hoped to overthrow the king, 
and the nobility, who wished to replace 
the king. D’Artagnan and Porthos had 
sworn allegiance to Mazarin, who repre- 
sented the king. 

The first outbreak of the revolt found 
Mazarin and the queen unprepared. The 
mob, after tearing up the streets of Paris, 
surrounded the palace, and Mazarin 
called upon D’Artagnan to save him. No 
obstacle was too great for the clever Gas- 
con. He smuggled Mazarin away from the 
palace and out of Paris. Then he returned 
and gave similar assistance to the queen 
and the young king. 

During the early days of their exploits 
the four musketeers and an Englishman 
named de Winter had executed a vicious 
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woman referred to simply as Milady; she 
was de Winter's sister-in-law. Mordaunt, 
Milady’s son, a young man sworn to re- 
venge his mother’s death and an agent in 
the service of Oliver Cromwell, returned 
to France in a dual role: to search for and 
to murder those who had caused his 
mother’s execution and to serve as an 
emissary for Cromwell, who hoped to 
learn how great was French sympathy for 
deposed Charles I of England. Lord de 
Winter had also gone to France to assist 
Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles, and 
to ask that the king be given sanctuary 
in France should he escape Cromwell's 
forces. 

The Fronde came to Henrietta Maria 
and Lord de Winter in the persons of 
Athos and Aramis. They departed secretly 
for England in de Winter’s company, but 
not before they had learned that Milady’s 
embittered son was on their trail. 

When Mordaunt presented his case for 
Cromwell before Mazarin, the cardinal 
decided to send a message to the Puritan 
leader. His messengers were Porthos and 
D’Artagnan, who unwittingly placed 
Hees in the hands of their enemy 
when they set out for England with Mor- 
daunt, whose identity was as yet unknown 
to them. 

At a battle near Newcastle, King 
Charles was taken by Cromwell’s troops. 
When D’Artagnan and Porthos discov- 
ered Aramis and Athos in the defeated 
army, they tried to save their friends by 
taking them prisoners, with the feigned 
excuse of holding them for ransom. The 
cruelty of the Puritans, coupled with the 
personal courage of the fallen Charles I, 
so influenced D’Artagnan that he con- 
sented to do everything he could to help 
the king escape to France. 

As the victorious army of Cromwell 
made its way back to London, D’Artagnan 
maneuvered himself into the good graces 


of the soldier who guarded Charles. As 


the four musketeers were about to kidnap 
the king, their plans were thwarted by 
an unlucky interruption instigated by 
Mordaunt. In London, D’Artagnan began 
to lay the groundwork for snatching 
Charles to safety. As the time for the 
execution approached, the plans of D’Ar- 
tagnan one by one toppled under the 
vigilant efforts of Mordaunt. At last D’Ar- 
tagnan kidnaped the executioner, sent his 
comrades in disguise as gallows builders, 
and awaited his chance to free the royal 
prisoner. His attempt failed, however, 
when Charles was beheaded by a volun- 
teer executioner, who, it was later discov- 
ered, was the vicious Mordaunt. 

Fearing for their own lives, the four 
comrades plotted to escape from England. 
Mordaunt followed them to the coast, 
mined their ship, and bought off the crew. 
But fortune was with the heroes, who 
discovered the casks filled with gun- 
powder. When Mordaunt blew up the 
ship, they were waiting to seize him. 
Athos stabbed the Englishman as the two 
men struggled in the water. 

Back in France, Mazarin, angry be- 
cause they had attempted to aid King 
Charles, arrested D’Artagnan and Porthos. 
Athos was arrested while trying to aid 
them. Porthos, using his great strength, 
overcame their guards, seized Mazarin in 
his country retreat, and forced him to 
telease Athos. With Mazarin in their 
power, they compelled him to pardon 
them and grant their demands. 

When the Frondist revolt was over and 
Paris restored to order, the royal house- 
hold returned to the palace. The mus- 
keteers, twenty years older but forever the 
same, were again in good standing. D’Ar 
tagnan was awarded a captaincy in the 
Musketeers and Porthos was granted the 
title of baron. Athos went back to his 
estate and Aramis back to his amours. 
None of the four knew when they would 
ever meet again. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Type of plot: Romantic comedy 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Italy 
First presented: 1594 
Principal characters: 
VALENTINE, and 


Proteus, two gentlemen of Verona 


Jutta, beloved of Proteus 


Sitv14, beloved of Valentine 


Tuurio, in love with Silvia 


Tue Duke or Mian, Silvia’s father 


Critique: 

Written before Shakespeare’s complete 
dramatic maturity, Two Gentlemen of 
Verona is a play of no great depth. True, 
it is romantic, witty, gay, but the incidents 
are too pat to be believable. Some of the 
characters seem superficial, playing roles 
in which they have no real concern. 
Also, the hero’s quick and sympathetic 
forgiveness of the friend who had be- 
trayed him so grossly strikes a false note. 
Nevertheless the comedy is charming and 
engrossing and worthy of the reader's 
time. For, in spite of the faults, some of 
the bard’s magic is there. 


The Story: 


Valentine and Proteus, two long-time 
friends of great understanding, disagreed 
heartily on one point. Valentine thought 
the most important thing in life was to 
travel and learn the wonders of the world. 
Proteus, on the other hand, thought love 
the only thing worthwhile. The two 
friends parted for a time when Valentine 
traveled to Milan, to seek advancement 
and honor in the palace of the duke. He 
pleaded with Proteus to join him in the 
venture, but Proteus was too much in love 
with Julia to leave her side for even a 
short time. Julia was a noble and pure 
young girl, pursued by many. But Proteus 
at last won her heart and the two were 
happy in their love. 

Valentine journeyed to Milan, and 
there he learned his friend had been right 
in believing love to be all that is worth- 


while. For Valentine met the duke’s 
daughter Silvia and fell instantly in love 
with her. And Silvia returned his love. 
But her father wanted her to marry 
Thurio, a foolish man who had no 
charm but owned much land and gold. 
Valentine longed for Silvia, but he saw 
no chance of getting her father’s consent 
to his suit. Then he learned that his 
friend Proteus was soon to arrive in Milan, 
sent there by his father, who, ignorant 
of Proteus’ love affair, wished his son 
to educate himself by travel. 

The two friends had a joyful reunion. 
Valentine proudly presented his friend to 
Silvia, and to Proteus he highly praised 
the virtue and beauty of his beloved. 
When they were alone, Valentine con- 
fided to Proteus that he planned to fashion 
a rope ladder and steal Silvia from her 
room and marry her, for her father would 
give her to no one but Thurio. Valen- 
tine, asking his friend to help him in his 
plan, was too absorbed to notice that 
Proteus remained strangely silent. The 
truth was that, at the first sight of Silvia, 
Proteus had forgotten his solemn vows 
to Julia, sealed before he left her with 
the double giving of rings, and he had 
forgotten too his oath of friendship with 
Valentine. He determined to have Silvia 
for his own. So, with protestations of 
self-hatred for the betrayal of his friend, 
Proteus told the duke of Valentine’s plan 
to escape with Silvia from the palace and 
carry her away to be married in another 
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land. The duke, forewarned, tricked Val- 
entine into revealing the plot and ban- 
ished him from Milan, on penalty of his 
life should he not leave at once. 

While these events were taking place, 
Julia, thinking that Proteus still loved 
her and grieving over his absence, dis- 
guised herself as a page and traveled to 
Milan to see her love. She was on her way 
to Milan when Valentine was forced to 
leave that city and Silvia. Valentine, not 
knowing that his one-time friend had 
betrayed him, believed Proteus’ promise 
that he would carry letters back and forth 
between the exile and Silvia. 

With Valentine out of the way, Pro- 
teus next proceeded to get rid of Thurio 
as a rival. Thurio, foolish and gullible, 
was an easy man to trick. One night 
Proteus and Thurio went to Silvia’s win- 
dow to serenade her in Thurio’s name, 
but Proteus sang to her and made love 
speeches also. Unknown to him, Julia, in 
the disguise of a page, stood in the shadows 
and heard him disown his love for her and 
proclaim his love for Silvia. But Silvia 
scorned him and swore that she would 
love no one but Valentine. She also ac- 
cused him of playing false with Julia, 
for Valentine had told her the story of his 
friend’s betrothal. 

Calling herself Sebastian, Julia, still in 
the dress of a page, was employed by 
Proteus to carry messages to Silvia. One 
day he gave her the ring which Julia 
herself had given him and told her to 
deliver it to Silvia. When Silvia refused 
the ring and sent it back to Proteus, Julia 
loved her rival and blessed her. 

Valentine, in the meantime, had been 
captured by outlaws, once honorable men 
who had been banished for petty crimes 
and had taken refuge in the woods near 
Mantua. In order to save his own life, 
Valentine joined the band and soon be- 
came their leader. A short time later 
Silvia, hoping to find Valentine, escaped 
from the palace and with the help of 
an agent arrived at an abbey near Milan. 


There she was captured by the outlaws. 
When her father heard of her flight, he 
took Thurio and Proteus, followed by 
Julia, to the abbey to look for her. But 
Proteus, arriving first on the scene, res- 
cued her from the outlaws before they 
were able to take her to their leader. 
Again Proteus proclaimed his love for her. 
When she scornfully berated him, he 
seized her and tried to force his attentions 
upon her. Unknown to Proteus, however, 
Valentine had overheard all that was said. 
He sprang upon Proteus and pulled him 
away from the frightened girl. 

Valentine was more hurt and wounded 
by his friend’s duplicity than by anything 
else that had happened. But such was 
Valentine’s forgiving nature that when 
Proteus confessed his guilt and his shame 
over his betrayal, Valentine forgave him 
and received him again as his friend. In 
order to prove his friendship, he gave up 
his claim on Silvia. At that moment Julia, 
still disguised, fainted away. When she 
was revived, she pretended to hand over to 
Silvia the ring Proteus had ordered her to 
deliver. But instead she offered the ring 
Proteus had given her when they parted 
in Verona. Then Julia was recognized b 
all, and Proteus professed that he still 
loved her. 

The outlaws appeared with the duke 
and Thurio, whom they had captured 
in the forest. Thurio gave up all claim 
to Silvia, for he thought a girl who would 
run off into the woods to pursue another 
inan much too foolish for him to marry. 
Then her father, convinced at last of 
Valentine’s worth, gave that young man 
permission to marry Silvia. During the 
general rejoicing Valentine begged one 
more boon. He asked the duke to pardon 
the outlaws, all brave men who would 
serve the duke faithfully if he would re- 
turn them from exile. The duke granted 
the boon, and the whole party made its 
way back to Milan. There the two happy 
couples would share one wedding day and 
mutual joy. 
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THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN 


I'ype of work: Drama 


/tuthors: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625) 


Type of plot: Chivalric romance 
ime of plot: Age of oe 
Locale: Athens and Thebes 

First presented: c. 1613 


Principal characters: 


Tueseus, Duke of Athens 


Hirpotyra, his wife 


Emi1, her younger sister 


Patamon, and 


Arcrrez, cousins, nephews of Creon, King of Thebes 


Critique: 

The Two Noble Kinsmen was a joint 
production of the aging Shakespeare and 
his protégé, John Fletcher. Specific 
scenes have been attributed, on the basis 
of stylistic traits, to each dramatist. That 
many scenes cannot be specifically 
assigned would suggest intimate collabora- 
tion. The main plot was taken from Boc- 
caccio’s Teseide, which, in turn, was de- 
rived from Statius’ Thebaid. Shakespeare 
had already used the ‘Theseus-Hippolyta 
theme in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Chaucer had used the same story in “The 
Knight's Tale.” The underplot of this play 
is marked by a sentimentality that be- 
tokened the end of the golden age of the 
Tudor and Stuart drama. 


The Story: 


During the marriage ceremony of 
Theseus, Duke of Athens, and Hippol- 
yta, Queen of the Amazons, three wid- 
owed queens begged Theseus’ aid. Creon, 
King of Thebes, had slain their husbands 
in battle and would not permit their bod- 
ies to receive decent burial. Theseus 
commiserated with the queens, but pro- 
vided small comfort for their grief when 
he directed that his nuptial ceremonies 
be continued. The queens persisting in 
their pleas, Theseus conceded to the ex- 
tent of ordering an expeditionary force 
to be readied to march against ‘Thebes. 
Not to be denied, the distracted queens 
finally persuaded him to champion their 
cause. He appointed Pirithous, an Athe- 
nian nobleman, to stand in his place for 


the remainder of the ceremony, kissed 
Hippolyta farewell, and led the queens 
away toward Thebes. 

Meanwhile, in Thebes, the cousins Pala- 
mon and Arcite, nephews of Creon, found 
their uncle’s tyranny unbearable and 
stultifying, and decided to leave Thebes. 
But no sooner had they made this deci- 
sion then they learned that Thebes was 
threatened by Theseus. The cousins, 
loyal to Thebes if not to Creon, deferred 
their departure in order to serve their 
city. 

When the opposing forces met, Pala- 
mon and Arcite fought with great cour- 
age, but the Athenians were victorious in 
the battle. Theseus, triumphant, direct- 
ed the three widowed queens to bury 
their dead in peace. Palamon and Arcite, 
having been wounded and left for dead 
on the battlefield, were taken by the 
Athenians. 

‘Lhe cousins, healed of their wounds 
and finding themselves in a prison in 
Athens, impressed their jailers with their 
seeming unconcern at being incarcerated. 
In their cell, however, they sadly be- 
moaned their fate to each other, Re- 
signed to spending the rest of their lives 
in prison, they recalled with grief the 
joys of battle and the hunt, and they 
grieved at the thought of a future with- 
out marriage. Even so, they made some 
attempt to reconcile themselves to im: 
prisonment by declaring that in their 
cell they had each other’s excellent com- 
pany and that they were insulated from 
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the infinite number of evils that beset 
free men. 

Emilia, Hippolyta’s beautiful sister, en- 
tered the prison garden. Palamon saw her 
and fell in love at once. When Arcite 
beheld her, he too fell in love. Palamon 
declared that Arcite must not love her, 
but Arcite answered that Palamon, who 
had called her a goddess, might love 
her spiritually; he, Arcite, would love 
her in a more earthly manner. Palamon 
maintained that this goddess they had 
beheld was his to love because he had 
seen her first. Arcite, in turn, insisted 
that he too must love her because of 
the propinquity of the pair. Palamon, 
enraged, wished for liberty and weapons 
so that he and Arcite might decide the 
issue in mortal combat. 

The jailkeeper, on orders, took Arcite 
to Theseus. Palamon, meanwhile, was 
filled with despair at the thought that 
Arcite was now free to win Emilia. The 
keeper returned to report that Arcite had 
been sent away from Athens and that 
Palamon must be moved to a cell in 
which there were fewer windows. Pala- 
mon writhed in the knowledge that Ar- 
cite now seemed certain to win the hand 
of Emilia. 

But Arcite, in the country near Athens, 
felt no advantage over his cousin. Indeed, 
he envied Palamon, who he believed 
could see Emilia every time she visited 
the prison garden with her maid. Des- 
perate, he assumed a disguise and _ re- 
turned to Athens to participate in athletic 
games in honor of Emilia’s birthday. Ex- 
celling in the games, he admitted that he 
was of gentle birth; but Theseus did not 
penetrate his disguise. Theseus, admir- 
ing Arcite’s athletic prowess and his mod- 
esty, designated him to be a serving-man 
to Emilia. 

In the meantime the daughter of the 
jailkeeper fell in love with Palamon and 
effected his escape. In the forest, where 
the court had gone a-Maying, Arcite 
came upon the escaped prisoner. In spite 
of Palamon’s harsh words to him, Arcite 
promised to supply his cousin with food. 


Two days later he brought food and 
drink. When he left, he promised to re- 
turn the next time with armor and weap- 
ons, that the two might decide their quar- 
rel by combat. 

Arcite having returned with armor and 
weapons, the two youths armed them- 
selves and fought. At the same time 
Theseus and his party, hunting in the 
forest, came upon the struggling pair. 
Theseus condemned them to be execut- 
ed straightway, one for having defied 
banishment, the other for having broken 
out of prison. But Hippolyta, Pirithous, 
and Emilia begged Theseus for mercy. 
The duke then declared that they might 
live if they would forget Emilia. When 
both refused, Theseus resolved that the 
youths should go free, but that in a 
month they must return to Athens, both 
accompanied by three knights of their 
own choice, and determine this problem 
in the lists. The victor would be award- 
ed the hand of Emilia; the loser and his 
companions would be executed on the 
spot. 

A month passed. As Emilia admired 
likenesses of Palamon and Arcite and de- 
spaired at her inability to choose one 
or the other as her favorite, the cousins, 
with six knights, returned to Athens. Ar- 
cite and his knight-companions invoked 
Mars, the god of war; Palamon and his 
cohorts invoked Venus, the goddess of 
love; Emilia, in her role as a priestess of 
Diana, invoked the goddess of chastity 
to bring victory to the youth who loved 
her best. In the tournament which fol- 
lowed Arcite was the victor. 

Palamon now laid his head on the 
block in anticipation of execution, but 
Pirithous interrupted the beheading to 
announce that Arcite had been thrown 
and mortally trampled by a black horse 
that Emilia had given-him. Before he 
died, Arcite, brought before his cousin, 
relinquished his claim upon Emilia to 
Palamon. Palamon, reconciled with his 
cousin, observed sorrowfully that he had 
lost a great love in order to gain another. 
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UNCLE SILAS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu (1814-1873) 


Type of plot: Mystery romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1864 


Principal characters: 


Maup Ruruyn, an English heiress 
Austin Rutuyn, her father 
Sitas Ruruyn, her uncle and guardian 


Mitty, Silas’ daughter 
Dub tey, his son 


Lapy Monica Knoutrys, Maud’s cousin 

Dr. Bryerty, a trustee of the Ruthyn estate 
Lorp Insury, another trustee 

MapaME DE LA RoucigErRE, a governess 


Mec HawksEs, a servant 


Critique: 

Uncle Silas is more than the senti- 
mental, nineteenth-century story of the 
designing uncle and the lovely heiress 
driven almost insane by terror. It is a 
well-constructed novel, rambling in the 
Victorian fashion but highly effective in 
the mechanics of atmosphere and sus- 
pense. Le Fanu, in fact, protested against 
the labeling of his novels as examples of 
the sensational school of fiction popular- 
ized by Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Reade. In his view, his fiction was a 
continuation of that type of tragic ro- 
mance exemplified in The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor and other novels by Sir Walter 
Scott. The fact remains that Le Fanu 
has never lost a following of readers to 
keep his name alive, and this novel is 
an example of his fiction at its best. Most 
notable is his handling of character and 
scene as we sometimes see them in old 
Dutch paintings, with certain figures 
prominently in the foreground, others in 
the middle distance, and still others in 
the background, all clearly visualized, 
however, and busy with whatever hap- 
pens to be at hand. Uncle Silas and 
Madame de la Rougierre are creatures of 
terror in the foreground, but equally rele- 
vant are Dudley Ruthyn, Dr. Bryerly, 
Lady Monica, Milly, and Meg Hawkes, 


figures successively removed from the 


center of the action but no less necessary 
for atmosphere and plot. 


The Story: 


Maud Ruthyn had spent a lonely child- 
hood in the great old house at Knowl. 
Her mother had died when the girl was 
very young, and her father, Austin Ru- 
thyn, had become a recluse who seldom 
left the grounds of his estate. Disap- 
pointed in Parliament many years before, 
he had retired from public life to devote 
himself to scientific and literary studies. 
These had Jed him to Swedenborgianism, 
a doctrine suited to his eccentric and 
moral tastes. His daughter knew him only 
as a kindly but solitary and taciturn man. 

For this reason she never questioned 
him about her uncle Silas, whose por- 
trait as a handsome young man hung 
in the oak room at Knowl. From vague 
hints and the whispers of the servants 
she knew that some mystery overshad- 
owed this relative she had never met, a 
scandal which had clouded her father’s 
life as well. Uncle Silas, a younger broth- 
er, lived at Bartram-Haugh, a Derbyshire 
estate owned by Austin Ruthyn. 

One of the few visitors at Knowl was 
Dr. Bryerly, a tall, ungainly man who 
dressed always in black and wore an 


untidy scratch wig. Like Maud’s father, 
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he was a Swedenborgian. The girl was 
greatly in awe of him, but she knew that 
he had her father’s confidence. On one 
occasion Mr. Ruthyn- showed her the 
key to a locked cabinet in his study. He 
was soon to go on a journey, he said, and 
after his departure she was to give the 
key to Dr. Bryerly and to no other. 

Maud was a little past seventeen when 
her father employed a new governess, 
Madame de la Rougierre, a tall, mascu- 
line-looking woman who was smirking 
and sly in her speech and manners. Maud 
hated her from the first. On every possi- 
ble occasion the governess questioned her 
charge about Mr. Ruthyn’s will and busi- 
ness affairs; sometimes Maud thought 
that the woman was deliberately spying 
on the household. One day Madame de la 
Rougierre and her pupil walked to a 
ruined abbey near Knowl. While the 
woman was exploring the ancient church- 
yard, a strange young man accosted 
Maud. The girl was frightened by his 
coarse appearance and offensive manner, 
but Madame de la Rougierre ignored the 
incident. 

Maud forgot the whole affair in her 
excitement over the arrival of Lady 
Monica Knollys, her father’s cousin from 
Derbyshire. Madame de la Rougierre pre- 
tended to be ill during Lady Monica’s 
visit. When that brisk, sensible noble- 
woman went to the governess’ room, the 
conversation revealed that they had previ- 
ously known each other under circum- 
stances distasteful to Lady Monica. When 
she told Mr. Ruthyn that the governess 
was not a suitable companion for his 
daughter, he accused her of prejudice, 
and a lively dispute followed. The result 
was that Lady Monica left Knowl abrupt- 
ly, but not before she had warned Maud 
against Madame de la Rougierre and 
cautioned her always to be on guard 
against her. Lady Monica also told Maud 
that at one time her uncle Silas had been 
suspected of murder, but that nothing 
had been charged. Later Silas had inter- 
ested himself in religion. Lady Monica, 
it was plain, did not like him. 


A short time later Maud had another 
strange adventure. While she was walk- 
ing with Madame de Ja Rougierre in the 
park, they saw on an unfrequented road 
a carriage with one woman as its only 
passenger. Continuing on their way, they 
met three men, among them the coarse 
young stranger who had approached 
Maud near the ruins of the abbey. All 
were tipsy and addressed the governess 
with rough familiarity. When one of the 
men tried to seize Maud, her screams at- 
tracted two gamekeepers. In a scuffle with 
the intruders one of the gamekeepers was 
shot. Mr. Ruthyn and the servants tried 
to intercept the strangers at the park 
gates, but the men and their woman com- 
panion had disappeared. 

Madame de la Rougierre was dis- 
charged not long afterward. One night 
Maud fell asleep in her father’s study. She 
awoke to find the governess going through 
his private papers. Informed of the mid- 
night search, Mr. Ruthyn discharged the 
woman at once. Maud was glad to see 
the last, as she supposed, of her sly, sim- 
pering governess. 

When Mr. Rutbyn died suddenly of a 
heart attack, Maud understood at last 
the journey he had contemplated. She 
learned also that Dr. Bryerly had been 
her father’s physician as well as his 
friend. With the key she gave him the 
doctor unlocked the cabinet which con- 
tained Mr. Ruthyn’s will. Its provisions 
disturbed Dr. Bryerly and filled Lady 
Monica with dismay. After varying be- 
quests to relatives, friends, and servants, 
the remainder of Mr. Ruthyn’s great es- 
tate was given to Maud, under the trus- 
teeship of Dr. Bryerly, Lord Ilbury, Sir 
William Aylmer, and Mr. Penrose Cress- 
well. In addition, Silas Ruthyn was ap- 
pointed Maud’s guardian, with the stip- 
ulation that the girl was to live with him 
at Bartram-Haugh until her twenty-first 
birthday. Lady Monica immediately re- 
called the strange circumstances under 
which Mr. Charke, a turfman to whom 
Silas Ruthyn owed Jarge gambling debts, 
bad been found dead at Bartram-Haugh; 
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only the fact that the body had been dis- 
covered in a bedroom locked from the 
inside had kept Silas from being charged 
with murder. Dr. Bryerly, in turn, was 
disturbed by the knowledge that Silas 
would inherit her fortune if Maud died 
before her majority, and he advised that 
an attempt be made to have the provi- 
sions of the wardship put aside. Silas, 
however, refused to relinquish his guard- 
ianship. Maud, who interpreted the will 
as her father’s wish that she vindicate 
her uncle’s name by becoming his ward, 
announced that she would go to live 
with Silas in Derbyshire. 

With her maid, Mary Quince, Maud 
traveled by carriage to Bartram-Haugh. 
The house was old and rambling, with 
many of the rooms closed and locked. 
The grounds were wild and neglected. 
Although Silas welcomed his niece cour- 
teously and with many pious sentiments, 
it seemed to Maud that he was secretly 
laughing at her at times. His own rooms 
were furnished in great luxury. The quar- 
ters Maud shared with her cousin Milly 
were shabby and bare. Milly was a loud, 
good-humored girl at whom her father 
sneered because of her hoydenish man- 
ners. Maud took an immediate liking to 
her young relative. There was also a son, 
Dudley, but Milly said that her brother 
was seldom at home. 

The first morning after her arrival 
Maud went with her cousin for a walk 
through the grounds. To their surprise 
they found the gate leading into Bartram 
Close locked and guarded by Meg 
Hawkes, the millers rough-tongued 
daughter. When Meg refused to let them 
pass, the girls entered the park by a lit- 
tle-traveled path that Milly knew. There 
they met a pleasant young gentleman 
who introduced himself as Mr. Carys- 
brook, a tenant at the nearby Grange. 
Maud felt that he paid her particular 
attention; she, in turn, was attracted to 
the amiable and pleasant young man. 

Maud had Milly as her only compan- 
ion, She saw little of her uncle. Addict- 
ed to laudanum, Silas passed many of 


his days in a coma. Sometimes the girls 
were summoned to sit in his room while 
he lay quietly in bed. One day Dr. Bryer- 
ly appeared unexpectedly to transact 
some business with Silas. To the doc- 
tor’s questions Maud replied that she was 
happy at Bartram-Haugh. Dr. Bryerly 
gave her his address in London and told 
her to communicate with him if the need 
should ever arise. 

Early in December, Lady Monica 
Knollys opened her house at nearby El- 
verston and invited Maud and Milly to 
visit her. To Milly’s surprise, Silas gave 
his consent. Among the guests at dinner 
was Mr. Carysbrook. Lady Monica told 
Maud that he was in reality Lord Ilbury, 
one of her trustees. 

In the meantime Dudley Ruthyn had 
returned to Bartram-Haugh. Summoned 
to her uncle’s room to meet him, Maud 
realized that he was the same vulgar 
young man she had encountered twice 
before, at Knowl. When she told of those 
meetings, Silas brushed the matter aside. 
The spirits of youth, he declared, ran 
high at times, but Dudley was a gentle- 
man. Maud was relieved to learn that 
Milly disliked and feared her brother, 
and the girls avoided him as much as 
possible. Meg Hawkes, brutalized by her 
father, became ill. Maud supplied her 
with medicines and delicacies and so won 
the strange girl’s devotion. 

Lord Ilbury called at Bartram-Haugh 
and expressed the hope that Maud would 
be allowed to visit his sister at the 
Grange. Dr. Bryerly also appeared and 
accused Silas of misusing his ward’s prop- 
erty. Infuriated, Silas ordered him out 
of the house. When the invitation from 
the Grange arrived, Silas angrily refused 
his consent to the visit. A short time later 
Maud was made unhappy when Milly 
was sent to study in a French convent, 
but her situation became even more un- 
bearable when Dudley began to persecute 
her with his proposals of marriage. Silas 
refused to listen to her protests. She 
should, he said, give the matter her seri- 
ous attention for a fortnight. Before that 
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time passed, however, Dudley’s unwel- 
come attentions abruptly ended when his 
secret marriage to Sarah Mangles, a bar- 
maid, was revealed. Sarah was the wom- 
an Maud had seen in the carriage at 
Knowl. In his rage Silas sent Dudley and 
his bride away. Before his departure Dud- 
ley offered to conduct Maud safely to 
Lady Monica for twenty thousand 
pounds. Convinced that this was another 
of his schemes, she refused. A few days 
later she saw in the paper an announce- 
ment stating that Dudley and his wife 
had sailed for Melbourne. 

Silas confessed to his ward that he 
faced final and complete ruin. To elude 
his creditors, he said, he would be forced 
to send Maud to join Milly in France; 
he himself would travel by another route 
to join them there. Maud grew appre- 
hensive, however, when she learned that 
her companion on the journey was to be 
Madame de la Rougierre, her former gov- 
erness. Confined like a prisoner, she tried 
to communicate her plight to Lady Moni- 
ca, but the servant she bribed to carry 
her letter returned the message to his 
master. With reproaches for her ingrati- 
tude and accusations against him, Silas 
told her that she was to leave for France 
immediately with Madame de la Rou- 
gierre; Mary Quince, the maid, would 
follow with him in a few days. 

Maud, guarded by her grim compan- 
ion, traveled to London and spent the 
night in an obscure hotel. The next night 
they entrained, as Madame de la Rou- 
gierre informed her, for Dover. Maud was 
so dull and sleepy on their arrival that 
she paid little attention to the house to 
which they were driven. The next morn- 
ing she awoke and found herself, not in 
a Dover inn, but in one of the upper 
chambers at Bartram-Haugh. Madame de 
la Rougierre said only that there had 
been a change in plans. Maud realized 
that everything told her had been lies, 
that she was to die. Her only hope was 
that Meg Hawkes, who had unexpectedly 


appeared, would carry word of Silas’ vil- 
lainy to Lady Monica at Elverston. 

That night Madame de la Rougierre 
drank some drugged wine intended for 
Maud and fell asleep on the girl’s bed. 
Crouched in the shadows of an old press, 
Maud was surprised to see the window 
of the room swing inward and a man 
suspended by a rope clamber over the 
sill. The intruder was Dudley; the an- 
nouncement of his departure for Aus- 
tralia had been another of Silas’ fabrica- 
tions. Dazed, she saw him raise a spiked 
hammer and strike at the figure on the 
bed. When old Silas entered by the door- 
way and the two began to open a trunk 
containing the girl’s jewelry, she took 
advantage of the noise and ran from the 
room. As she left the house she encoun- 
tered Tom Brice, a servant in love with 
Meg Hawkes. The man, cursing his mas- 
ter’s villainy, drove her to safety at El- 
verston. 

So shaken was she by her experience 
that Lady Monica hurried her off to 
France at once, and two years passed be- 
fore she learned what ad happened after 
her flight. Silas had killed himself with 
an overdose of opium. Dudley had dis- 
appeared. Madame de la Rougierre’s body 
had been found buried in the courtyard, 
its whereabouts disclosed by Meg 
Hawkes’ brutal old father. Subsequent 
investigation had also revealed that 
Maud’s room was the chamber in which 
Charke had been found dead; the peculiar 
construction of the window frame ex- 
plained how his murderer had been able 
to enter a room locked from the inside. 
But those grim discoveries were forgotten 
as time passed. Milly became the wife of 
a worthy clergyman. Meg Hawkes mar- 
ried Tom Brice and the two, with capi- 
tal provided by Maud, emigrated. Dr. 
Bryerly gave up his practice and under- 
took the management of the Ruthyn es- 
tates. As for Maud, she married Lord [l- 
bury and found new happiness as a wife 
and mother. 
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UNCLE VANYA 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Anton Chekhov (1860-1904) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 

First presented: 1899 


Principal characters: 


ALEXANDR SEREBRYAKOV, a retired professor 

YzeLens ANDREYEVNA, his wife, aged twenty-seven 
Sonya ALExAaNDROvNA, his daughter by his first wife 
Marya Voynirsky, widow of a Privy Councillor and 


mother of his first wife 


Ivan Voynrrsxy (Uncix Vanya), her son 


Munaizt Astrov, a doctor 


Marza, an old nurse 


Critique: 

Chekhov’s plays were meant to be 
acted by people who immersed them- 
selves so deeply in the parts that they in- 
fected their audiences with strong emo- 
tions and moods suggested simply or 
subtly. It is more difficult to read these 
plays, but a great deal of satisfaction can 
be derived from them if they are read 
with a sympathy for characters who are 
perhaps ordinary in themselves, though 
they really speak for the whole world. In 
Uncle Vanya we feel the hopelessness of 
Sonya and Uncle Vanya, who have dedi- 
cated their lives to a mistaken ideal in 
supporting Professor Serebryakov, and yet 
we feel at least Sonya’s faith that they 
will have eventual rest for their troubles. 


The Story: 


Astrov, the doctor, called to minister 
to retired Professor Serebryakov, who had 
complained all night of pains in his legs. 
To the annoyance of the doctor, how- 
ever, the professor had gone for a long 
walk with his wife Yelena and Sonya, his 
daughter. Astrov told the old nurse, Ma- 
trina, that he felt a hundred years old, 
overworked as he was. Too, he felt that, 
having worked with weak, discontented 
people for years, he had become as strange 
as they. Caring for nothing and no one, 


he wondered if people living a hundred 
years hence would remember men like him 
who had struggled to beat out a road for 
them. 

Marina explained that the professor 
had completely changed the routine of 
the house, so that everyone waited on him 
and everyday work was sandwiched in if 
possible. Ivan Voynitsky enviously de- 
scribed the fortunate life the professor 
had, living on the fruits of his first wife’s 
estate, with her mother doting on his 
every word, retired now and writing as he 
pleased, with a new and beautiful young 
wife to cater to him. But it had been Ivan, 
Uncle Vanya to Sonya, who worked 
with him, who had blindly followed his 
mother’s ideals and made the estate a 
splendidly productive place to supply 
extra money for the professor. Only re- 
cently had he realized how selfish the 
professor had been in treading over eve- 
tybody. Ivan told his mother that he 
could no longer bear to hear of the pam- 
phlets which had been her life for the 
last fifty years. 

When the professor came in, he im- 
mediately excused himself to get to his 
writing. Yelena, apologizing to the doc- 
tor, said that her husband was well again. 
Both Ivan and the doctor admired her ex- 
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travagantly, and the doctor invited her 
and Sonya to come to his estate to see his 
trees. A crank on the subject of trees, the 
doctor wanted to restore the countryside 
to its former state before the peasants cut 
down forests indiscriminately. Yelena re- 
alized Sonya was attracted to the doctor. 
Yelena was bored with everything, even 
Ivan’s love for her. 

Again the professor complained of 
pains in his legs, this time keeping his 
wife awake for two nights. Believing that 
he had earned the right to be disagreeable 
and tyrannical at his age, and feeling 
that he was in a vault with stupid people 
who made foolish conversation, he re- 
fused to see the doctor he had summoned. 
He begged not to be left with Ivan, who 
would talk him to death. Only Marina 
seemed to be able to handle him; she led 
him away so that the others could rest. 

Yelena asked Ivan to try to reconcile 
everyone, since all seemed to be involved 
in hatred or petty wrangling. When Ivan 
made love to her again, she left him. Ivan 
realized he could have fallen in love with 
her ten years before and might even have 
married her if he had not been wrapped 
up in the ideal of fulfilling the profes- 
sor’s wishes. He felt cheated in the reali- 
zation that the professor, retired, was a 
nonentity. 

Ivan and the doctor continued the 
drinking they had started while the doc- 
tor waited to see the professor. Sorya 
asked them both to stop; Ivan because 
he was living on illusions, the doctor be- 
cause she did not want him to destroy 
himself. She tried to tell him obliquely 
that she loved him, but he felt his reac- 
tions had been blunted. He would never 
be able to love anyone, though Yelena 
might be able to turn his head. 

Yelena and Sonya effected a reconcil- 
iation when Yelena explained that she 
had married Sonya’s father in the belief 
that she loved him, only to find she was 
in love with an ideal. Having lost that 
illusion, she found herself very unhappy. 
Sonya, glad to make friends with her, 
was happy about everything; she had 


spoken at last to the doctor, even if he 
had not understood her. 

While waiting for the hour at which 
the professor had asked all the family to 
join him, Yelena complained of being 
bored. Sonya suggested that she help on 
the estate. When Yelena declined all 
suggestions, Ivan told her she was too 
indolent to do anything. To make mat- 
ters worse, her indolence was catching, 
for he had stopped work to follow her, as 
had Sonya and the doctor, who used to 
come once a month but now came daily. 
Since Yelena seemed to have mermaid 
blood in her veins, he said, she should let 
herself go for once and fall in love with 
a watersprite. Yelena was indignant. Ivan, 
as a peace offering, went to get her some 
autumn roses. 

Sonya asked Yelena’s help. She knew 
the doctor came to see Yelena, not even 
realizing Sonya was there. Yelena de- 
cided to speak to him in Sonya’s behalf. 
When she did, he laughed at her for 
pretending she did not know why he 
came. Then he kissed her. Yelena half- 
heartedly held him off until she saw Ivan 
returning with the roses. 

The professor, not content with coun- 
try living but unable to live in the city 
on the income from the estate, suggested 
that they sell the estate, invest most of 
the money, and buy a small place in Fin- 
land with the remainder. His plan was 
greeted with horror, particularly by Ivan, 
who was driven almost mad as he felt the 
estate slipping away from Sonya, the 
work of twenty-five years undone. He 
explained how the estate had been bought 
for Sonya’s mother and handed on to 
Sonya; how he had paid off the mortgage 
and made the place productive; how Son- 
ya and he had slaved on the property 
by day and over books by night with 
only the professor in mind. Feeling 
cheated, he rushed away while the pro- 
fessor declared that he could no longer 
live under the same roof with Ivan. Ye- 
lena begged him to leave the place im- 
mediately, but to apologize to Ivan before 
they left. When the professor tried to 
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make amends, Ivan shot at him twice, 
missing both times. 

Marina, pleased with the arrangement, 
hoped that matters would settle down af- 
ter the professor and his wife left. Astrov 
refused to go home before Ivan had 
given back the morphia he had taken 
from the doctor’s bag. Ivan, saying he 
was a madman, begged for a way out, 
but the doctor laughed and said that both 
of them, the only well-educated men in 


the district, had been swamped in the 
trivialities of country life and that they 
were both cranks, a very normal condition 
of man. After reconciliations al] around, 
the professor and Yelena left, followed by 
Astrov. Marina rocked away with satis- 
faction, Ivan’s mother went back to her 
pamphlets, and Sonya assured Ivan that 
after work to rest their minds they would 
find life happier. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 
Type of plot: Regional romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Rural England 

First published: 1872 


Principal characters: 


Reusen Dewy, a carriet 


Dick Dewy, his son 
Mr. Sumner, a farmer 


Mr. Maysoxp, the vicar 


Fancy Day, a schoolmistress 


Critique: 

Unlike the stark realism and philo— 
sophical pessimism found in most of the 
novels of Thomas Hardy, Under the 
Greenwood Tree is almost pure romance. 
It is a gentle story, full of whimsical, 
simple humor. The characterizations, in 
particular those of the Wessex rustics, 
are delightful, even though often so sim- 
plified as to appear to be caricatures. 
This book, one of his early novels by a 
great English master, deserves a place 
with those of his maturity. 


The Story: 

On Christmas Eve the village choir 
prepared to go about its annual caroling. 
In fine voice, mellowed by generous 
mugs of cider, the men and boys gathered 
at the home of Reuben Dewy. Then 
with their fiddles and the cello of Grand- 
father Dewy, they departed on their 
rounds. The first stop was at the school- 
house, to serenade the new schoolmis- 
tress, Fancy Day. At first there was no 
indication that she had heard them, but 


at last she appeared, framed, picture- 
like, in a window. Later the men missed 
cad Dick Dewy. When they found 
him he was leaning against the school, 
staring up listlessly at the now darkened 
window. 

At church, on the following morning, 
Fancy Day caused quite a stir of excite- 
ment. For three men she was the primary 
attraction—Dick Dewy, Farmer Shiner, 
and the new vicar, Mr. Maybold. To 
many other men in the congregation, the 
members of the choir, Fancy Day was 
not endeared. She committed what 
amounted almost to blasphemy. For as 
long as anyone could remember the male 
choir had provided music for the service, 
but the young woman, on her first day 
in church, led the young girls in sing- 
ing along with the men. Some of the 
older and wiser ones foresaw more trouble 
from a gis] so froward. 

Mr. Dewy, the cartier, called by every- 
one the tranter, gave his annual party 
on the afternoon and evening of Christ- 
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mas Day. During the dancing, Dick was 
alternately delighted and depressed by 
Fancy. When he could claim her for a 
dance, he was transported with joy. But 
when she danced with Farmer Shiner, 
a handsomer, wealthier man, Dick was 
downcast. And when Farmer Shiner es- 
corted the lady home, the evening was 
ruined for young Dick. 

Using a handkerchief left behind by 
Fancy as his excuse, Dick a few days 
later found courage to call at the school- 
house. Being a very inexperienced lover, 
he simply returned the handkerchief, 
stammered a good day, and departed. It 
was not until spring that he made any 
real progress in his silent love affair. By 
that time Dick was a wan and shadowy 
figure of a man. He spoke to no one 
of his love, but it was obvious to all but 
Fancy and her other two admirers that 
Dick was not himself. 

But before Dick could declare himself, 
a delegation from the choir waited on the 
new vicar, Mr. Maybold. Having heard 
disquieting rumors that they were to be 
displaced by an organ, played by Fancy 
Day, they learned from the vicar that 
their fears were well founded. He had 
brought an organ to the church, since 
he preferred that instrument to a choir. 
He agreed that the choir was fine, but 
an organ would be better. In order to 
spare the feelings of the faithful choir 
members, however, he agreed to wait for 
a time before deposing them. They were 
to have the dignity of leaving on a spe- 
cial day, not on any ordinary Sunday. 

Dick’s big day came when he was al- 
lowed to bring Fancy and some of her 
belongings from the home of her father. 
He was dismayed to find Farmer Shiner 
also present at the house, but when 
Fancy allowed him to touch her hand 
at the dinner table Dick’s spirits rose 
perceptibly. On the ride home he could 
not find the words that were in his 
heart; he felt, nevertheless, that he had 
made some progress with his lady. Then 
in the weeks that followed rumors of her 
friendliness with the vicar and with 


Farmer Shiner drove him to desperation. 
One day, screwing up his courage, he 
penned her a letter, asking bluntly wheth- 
er he meant anything to her. When he 
received no answer from Fancy, he re- 
solved that he would have it out with 
her the next Sunday. 

Before Sunday came, however, he had 
to go on an errand for the vicar’s mother, 
an errand which would take him to a 
neighboring town. As he was about to 
leave this village, he saw Fancy waiting 
for the carrier to take her home. Seizing 
the opportunity, Dick helped her into 
his cart and triumphantly carried her 
off. On the way home he finally made 
his proposal and was equally surprised 
and overjoyed to hear her acceptance. 

They kept their betrothal a secret 
since they could not marry for some time. 
Also, Fancy’s father had told her that he 
hoped she would accept Farmer Shiner 
for a husband. One trait of Fancy’s char- 
acter troubled Dick. She seemed to take 
undue pleasure in dressing to please 
others than himself, but whenever he pre- 
pared to punish her by letting her worry 
about him for a change, Fancy would go 
to him and apologize for her vanity. The 
young lover, unable to resist her shame- 
faced tears, would take her back into his 
heart before she knew she was gone. 

On the day he was at last to meet her 
father to ask for her hand, Dick prepared 
himself carefully. In spite of his precau- 
tions, her father told him bluntly that 
he was not good enough for Fancy, that 
she was too cultured, too well educated, 
and too wealthy for a plain carrier. Sadly 
Dick agreed, and sadly he turned toward 
home. 

But Fancy was not so easily defeated. 
When tears failed to move her father, 
she resorted to the age-old trick of lan- 
guishing away for love. She did not eat, 
at least not so that her father could no- 
tice, but merely pined and sighed. The 
ruse worked, and her father reluctantly 
found himself begging her to marry her 
young lover. The date was set for the 
coming midsummer. 
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On the day that Fancy was installed 
at the organ, the day the choir died a 
disillusioned death, Dick went away to 
serve at the funeral of a friend. Fancy. 
had put her hair in curls and in other 
ways dressed more lavishly than ever 
before. Dick was sorry to see her dress 
so beautifully when she knew he would 
not be present to see her, but she put 
him off brusquely. On his way home 
that night, Dick walked through the rain 
to get one last glimpse of his love before 
he retired. She would not even lean out 
her window far enough to give him a 
kiss. Later, when she saw the vicar ap- 
proaching through the rain, she greeted 
him warmly. The vicar too had been 
enchanted with her appearance of the 
morning. Knowing nothing of her be- 
trothal to Dick, he had decided to ask 
for her hand in marriage. Surprising even 
herself, Fancy accepted him. 

The next morning the vicar met Dick 
on the road. Dick, still thinking himself 


betrothed, shyly told the vicar of his 
coming marriage to Fancy. The vicar 
kept his shocked silence, leaving Dick 
ignorant of Fancy’s faithlessness. Then 
the vicar sent a note to the young lady, 
telling her that she could not honorably 
forsake Dick. Before it was delivered, he 
in turn received a note from Fancy, stat- 
ing that she had been momentarily 
swayed by the prospect of a more cul- 
tured, more elegant life; now she begged 
to withdraw her acceptance of his pro- 
posal because she had loved and still 
loved another. 

In summer the wedding day came. It 
was a great celebration, marred only by 
the vicar’s refusal to perform the cere- 
mony. Puzzled, Dick could not think 
of any way in which he might have of- 
fended the vicar. And when, after the 
ceremony, Dick told his bride that they 
would never have a secret between them, 
Fancy replied that they never would, 
beginning from that day forth. 


UNDER THE YOKE 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Ivan Vazov (1850-1921) 
Type of plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: 1875-1876 
Locale: Bulgaria 
First palicheads 1889 
Principal characters: 
Kraticu, a revolutionary 
Rapa, his sweetheart 
Soxotovy, a doctor 
Marika, a young girl 
Critique: 

Under the Yoke was published after 
Bulgaria had won her independence from 
Turkish rule. ‘Translated, the novel 
brought to Western readers a fresh and 
vivid insight into the affairs of that trou- 
bled country. Although the story is tragic, 
the treatment of the theme is romantic 
in the manner of Scott, and through 
fictitious characters and events the trials 
of the Bulgarians are faithfully re-created. 
Critically, the novel has been called one 
of the finest romances to come out of 
Eastern Europe. 


The Story: 


One day Marko, a substantial family 
man, sat down to his evening meal. His 
children and his relatives were a noisy 
crowd, but over the din they heard an 
alarming noise in the yard. The females 
all shrieked, because they were afraid 
of robbers. Marko took a pistol and went 
to investigate. In the stable he found a 
spent and furtive man cowering in the 
dark. 

Ivan Kralich, the fugitive, had re- 
turned to the village of Bela Cherkva after 
escaping from a Turkish prison. The 
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Turks were harsh rulers of Bulgaria, and 
anyone suspected of revolutionary ten- 
dencies was either killed outright or im- 
prisoned. But eight years of confinement 
had failed to quench Kralich’s spirit. 
Having made his getaway, he asked for 
sanctuary because the Turks were on 
his trail. Marko, a patriot who had known 
Kralich’s family, told the fugitive to re- 
main in hiding in his stable. As he re- 
turned to the house, however, Turkish 
policemen knocked at the door. They had 
heard the women shrieking and had 
come to see what the trouble was. 

As soon as Marko could get rid of the 
Turks he hurried back to the stable, but 
Kralich had disappeared. Hearing the 
police, he had climbed the wall and run. 
Unfortunately, he ran into a patrol and 
escaped them only after leaving his coat 
in the hands of the Turks. They shot 
at him, but the fugitive escaped into the 
countryside. 

It was raining, and at last he took 
refuge in a mill. As, he crouched in a 
dark corner, the miller came in with his 
daughter Marika, an innocent girl of 
fourteen. Kralich watched unobserved as 
they made beds on the floor. Then two 
Turkish policemen knocked and forced 
their way into the mill. One of them 
was a notorious lame man who had cut 
off a girl’s head a short while before. 
The miller was terror stricken when the 
Turks ordered him to get them some raki. 

Knowing that they wanted Marika, the 
miller bravely refused to leave. Throw- 
ing aside all pretense, the Turks seized 
him and started to bind him. Kralich was 
moved to action when the despairing 
miller called to Marika for help. He took 
an ax and after a brief struggle killed the 
Turks. After Kralich and the miller had 
buried the bodies, the grateful miller 
led Kralich to a good hiding place in a 
nearby monastery. 

While Kralich was resting, Sokolov, 
the village doctor, found himself in trou- 
ble. Called a doctor, though he had re- 
ceived no training and prescribed few 
medicines, he was regarded with suspi- 


cion by the Turks because he was a 
patriotic Bulgarian and because his pe- 
culiar habits included keeping a pet bear. 
That night, as he was playing with the 
bear, the Turks arrested him on a charge 
of treason. 

What had happened was that Kralich 
had asked Sokolov the way to Marko's 
house, and the compassionate doctor had 
given Kralich his coat. When Kralich 
lost the coat during his escape from the 
patrol, the police recognized Sokolov’s 
garment. In the pockets they found revo- 
lutionary documents. The arrest created 
a sensation in the district. Kralich, hear- 
ing of Sokolov’s trouble, started to the 
village to clear him. Marko cleverly fooled 
the police, however, by substituting a 
harmless newspaper for the incriminating 
documents when the official messenger 
stopped for a drink in a tavern. Because 
the evidence had disappeared, the easy- 
going Turkish bey released Sokolov. 

Kralich changed his name and found 
a job teaching school. He maintained con- 
tact with the revolutionaries, however, 
and soon welcomed to the cause his 
friend Mouratliski, who had also fled 
from the Turks. Mouratliski, passing as 
an Austrian photographer, soon became 
a familiar figure in the village. Kralich, 
continuing to discuss the cause of liberty, 
won many converts. He also fell in love 
with Rada, a gentle orphan who taught 
in the girls’ school. 

Once the townspeople gave a play in 
which Kralich took a leading role. The 
bey, who understood no Bulgarian, was 
an honored guest. At the end of the play 
Kralich led the cast in singing patriotic 
and revolutionary songs. The audience 
was much moved. The quick-witted Bul- 
garian who was translating for the bey 
assured that Turkish official that the songs 
were part of the drama. 

Kralich finally came under suspicion 
when a spy informed the Turks that the 
schoolmaster was working for Bulgarian 
independence. A detachment of police 
surrounded the church while the villagers 
were at worship, but Kralich got through 
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the cordon by assuming a disguise. Tak- 
ing to the mountains and the woods, for 
months he led a wandering life sheltered 
by patriotic Bulgars. He preached con- 
tinually the need for revolution. One day, 
when he attended a party in a small vil- 
lage, Turks came and beat an old man 
to death. Kralich led a small group, in- 
cluding the giant Ivan Kill-the-Bear, out 
along a trail and waited in ambush. The 
Bulgars succeeded in killing the Turks 
and left their bodies to be eaten by 
wolves. 

Meanwhile, in Bela Cherkva, Rada led 
an uneasy life. The village, knowing of 
her love for Kralich, twitted her on her 
hopeless affair after his disappearance. 
In particular, a student named Kandov 
made her life miserable by following her 
about. At last Kralich slipped into the vil- 
lage to visit her. Because Rada, over- 
joyed, was reluctant to part from him 
again, Kralich invited her to go to Klis- 
soura, a nearby village, where he was 
busy organizing a revolt. Soon afterward 
she set out, but Kandov followed her and 
found the house where she was staying. 
When Kralich appeared, he was already 
a little jealous because he had received 
an anonymous letter accusing Rada of in- 
timacies with Kandov. As soon as he saw 
Kandov with her, Kralich became angry 
and left. 

The inhabitants of Klissoura, under 
the fiery leadership of Kralich, prepared 
to revolt. On the day for the rising the 


little garrison proclaimed its indepen- 
dence of Turkey, and the citizen soldiers, 
after setting their wooden cannon on the 
trail, prepared to battle the Turks. Bela 
Cherkva did not revolt as planned, how- 
ever, and the whole Turkish strength 
was concentrated on Klissoura. The Bul- 
garians were quickly overwhelmed. When 
the victors began pillaging the town, 
Rada was lucky enough to get back to 
Bela Cherkva with the help of Ivan and 
his wife. 

A fugitive once more, Kralich wan- 
dered hungry and cold through the Bal- 
kans. He took shelter at last in the mill 
and sent the faithful Marika into town 
with a letter asking Sokolov to bring him 
clothes. Marika could not find the doctor, 
who had also become a fugitive, but by 
chance the letter fell into Rada’s hands. 
She made up a bundle of clothing and 
started off to the mill. 

Sokolov, meanwhile, had joined Kra- 
lich. When Rada arrived, the lovers had 
a brief and tearful reunion before pur- 
suing Turks attacked the mill. Kralich 
and Sokolov were both armed, and for 
a time they held their stronghold against 
the enemy. Rada was the first to be killed 
by gunfire. Kralich kissed her cold lips 
and returned to the battle. The Turks 
quickly closed in on the two Bulgarians 
when the defenders’ ammunition gave 
out. Kralich’s head was mounted on a 
pole and carried in triumph back to the 
village. 


THE UNDERDOGS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Mariano Azuela (1873-1952) 

Type of plot: Social and historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1914-1915 

Locale: Zacatecas, northern Mexico 


First published: 1915 


Principal characters: 


Demetrio Macfas, a poor Indian of Jalisco 
Luis Cervantes, an opportunist journalist and political turncoat 


Camita, a village girl 
La Pintrapa, oth 5 


e Painted Lady,” a prostitute and camp follower 


“Wurrey” Marcarito, a sadistic soldier 
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Critique: 

Mariano Azuela knew at first hand the 
materials of this novel, for he had served 
as a military doctor with Pancho Villa’s 
Golden Boys. His vivid account of revo- 
lutionary Mexico was first published se- 
tially in a small El Paso newspaper. Al- 
most forgotten, it was revived in 1924 
and won immediate fame for its author. 
Pessimism marks this story of those com- 
ing up from below—Los de abajo—at the 
beginning of the Mexican Revolution. 
This is no overall picture of the struggle, 
but a blending of excitement, cruelty, 
and beauty as seen through the eyes of 
a man practically pushed into the strug- 
gle, a soldier who fought because the 
enemy was in front of him. Best known 
of Azuela’s sixteen novels, The Under- 
dogs has appeared in dozens of Spanish 
editions and has been translated into eight 
languages. 


The Story: 

Demetrio Macfas was a peaceful In- 
dian who knew nothing about revolu- 
tions. When as a follower of Madera he 
was hounded by the political leader of 
Jalisco, he fled with his wife and child to 
the mountains. There some Federal sol- 
diers came upon the fugitives at break- 
tast and sent Demetrio flying. Wild and 
lawless, they would have raped his wife 
if he had not returned with a gun. Being 
no killer, the Indian let them go free, 
only to have them come back with rein- 
forcements and burn his fields. Demetrio 
then joined a band of sixty sharpshooting 
rebel outlaws and helped them to drive 
off twice that many soldiers. During the 
fighting two of the rebels were killed 
and Demetrio was shot in the leg. 

For two weeks the outlaws remained 
hidden in a native village, looked after 
by Indians who hated the government. 
Venancio, a barber-surgeon, tended De- 
metrio’s wound. The village women also 
used poultices of laurel and fresh pigeon 


blood to heal him. An attractive young 
girl named Camila was his nurse. 

One day the psuedo-intellectual Luis 
Cervantes blundered into the village and 
explained that he had deserted the gov- 
ernment forces because his commanding 
officer had assigned him to menial duty. 
Distrusting Cervantes’ glib tongue and 
big words, the rebels pretended to con- 
demn him to death. One outlaw dressed 
in a priest’s robes and pretended to hear 
the deserter’s last confession in order to 
determine whether he was a spy. Ac- 
cepted eventually as a revolutionist, Cer- 
vantes then urged the rebels to join the 
great revolutionary leaders of Mexico. 
Camila fell in love with him. Although 
she made her feelings evident, Cervantes 
never encouraged her, not even on the 
night of the outlaws’ departure. The girl 
had never responded to Demetrio’s love 
making; he was only an Indian. 

Hearing from messengers that Huerta’s 
Federalists had fortified the city of Zaca- 
tecas, Cervantes urged the band to hurry 
to join the besiegers and be in at the cap- 
ture. He also flattered Demetrio by tell- 
ing the Indian that he was more than a 
common rebel, that he was a tool of des- 
tiny to win back the rights of the people. 

Demetrio planned a surprise attack on 
one of the towns along their march, but 
an Indian guide betrayed the scheme and 
the Federalists were prepared to resist. A 
friendly citizen showed the rebels a back 
way into the town, however, and the gar- 
rison was overwhelmed. The rebels found 
and stabbed the treacherous guard and 
killed the Federal soldiers who had sur- 
vived the attack. 

By the time General Natera arrived 
in the district, Demetrio’s reputation had 
grown so great that he was made a colo- 
nel in the revolutionary army. Failing to 
take Zacatecas, the rebels were forced to 
retreat, discarding their booty along the 
road. Demetrio thought of going back to 
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Camila, until news of Villa’s coming ex- 
cited the rebels and gave them a fresh in- 
centive. 

During the next battle Cervantes and 
Solis, an idealist, took refuge in a place 
where they thought they would be safe. 
While they discussed the significance of 
the revolution, a stray bullet killed Solis. 
Demetrio’s gallant charge turned the tide 
of battle for Villa and won him promo- 
tion to the rank of general. 

While drinking and boasting in a tay- 
ern after the battle, Demetrio met Whitey 
Margarito and La Pintada, a prostitute 
with whom he went looking for a hotel 
room. Her insistence that as a general he 
should occupy a house of his own made 
him decide to commandeer a fine resi- 
dence. During the ransacking Cervantes 
found a valuable diamond ring. The sol- 
diers tore the pictures from books in the 
library and sold the ruined volumes. 
Whitey, joining Demetrio’s forces, ran 
off with Cervantes’ girl while Demetrio 
was arguing the matter of taking her in- 
stead of La Pintada, of whom he had 
tired. 

Soon afterward the rebels raided the 
house of Don Ménico, Demetrio’s land- 
awning enemy, and burned the estate. 
Cervantes, having collected much loot, 
suggested that he and Demetrio hide it 
in case they were forced to leave the coun- 
try. Demetrio wished to share it with the 
others: still an idealist, he believed the 
rebel cause would triumph. Because he 
wanted only Camila, Cervantes promised 
to get her for his leader. 

Cervantes went to the village and per- 
suaded the girl to return with him. Be- 
lieving that Cervantes was in love with 
her, she was surprised to find herself in 
Demetrio’s bed. The next morning La 
Pintada discovered Camila and offered to 
help her escape. Camila refused. She had 
found that she liked Demetrio and she 
decided to stay with him and the army. 

During the march against General 
Orozco at Jalisco, Whitey showed his 
cruelty when he tortured a prisoner by 
tightening a rope around the man’s neck 


until his eyes bulged. Later, when kind- 
nearted Camila persuaded Demetrio to 
return ten bushels of confiscated corn to 
a starving villager, Whitey gave the man 
ten lashes instead. Camila’s protests at 
the incident won her the enmity of La 
Pintada, who had taken up with Whitey 
after Demetrio and Cervantes had dis- 
carded her. When Demetrio, siding with 
Camila, ordered the camp follower away, 
La Pintada became enraged and stabbed 
Camila. 

By the time Demetrio and his men 
reached Aguascalientes they found Villa 
and Carranza, once allies, fighting each 
other. The Federal forces, taking ad- 
vantage of the disunity, defeated Villa at 
Celaya. The defeat was a terrible shock 
to Demetrio’s followers, who could not 
bring themselves to believe that their idol 
had been beaten. The rebels were forced 
to retreat. 

Cervantes escaped safely across the 
border. From El Paso he wrote to Venan- 
cio, the barber-surgeon. He said that 
Whitey had shot himself, and he invited 
Venancio to join him in Texas, where 
with the barber's money they could open 
a Mexican restaurant. 

After Villa’s defeat Demetrio found the 
villagers no longer willing to help the 
rebels. To them, he and his followers 
had become outlaws once more. Some- 
what discouraged, he decided to return 
home. He had been away two years and 
had seen much, but he could not answer 
his wife’s questions when she asked him 
why he kept on fighting. He lacked Cer- 
vantes’ glib tongue to put his true feel- 
ings into words. 

Trying to pacify the landowners of the 
region, the government sent troops into 
the uplands after the outlaw band. Once 
more the rebels and the Federal troops 
clashed. Outnumbered, the outlaws per- 
ished on the spot where two years before 
they had won their first victory. After 
the fighting had ended the soldiers found 
the body of Demetrio Macias. His eyes, 
forever fixed, still sighted along the bar- 
rel of his gun. 
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UNDINE 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Friedrich de La Motte-Fouqué (1777-1843) 


Type of plot: Symbolic allegory 
Time of plot: The Middle Ages 
Locale: Austria 

First published: 1811 


Principal characters: 
Unorime, a water spirit 


Sm Huxpsranp, a knight 


Ktsreszorn, Undine’s uncle 
Berra.pa, loved by Sir Huldbrand 


Critique: 

Essentially a fairy tale, Undine is a 
highly imaginative and romantic narrative. 
Told een but well, it is in the tra- 
dition of German folklore, and for that 
reason it is interesting and enjoyable even 
to grownups. 


The Story: 

Near a forest in Austria there lived an 
old fisherman, his wife, and their foster 
daughter, Undine. The nearby wood was 
said to be inhabited by spirits who were 
enemies of the mortal human beings who 
lived outside the forest. 

One day a young knight, Sir Huld- 
brand of Ringstetten, was traveling 
through the forest when a storm broke. 
As he rode through the gloomy wood he 
was pursued by spirits and tormented by 
other manifestations of unearthly folk. 
At last he came to the edge of the forest 
and took refuge in the fisherman’s cot- 
tage, where he was given food and shelter. 

Sir Huldbrand was amazed by the 
beauty of young Undine, who asked him 
to tell the story of his adventures in the 
forest. The fisherman forbade the telling, 
however, and cautioned that it was 
unwise to talk of spirits at nighttime. Un- 
dine, rebellious, mischievous, and un- 
tamed, disappeared into the night when 
reproved by her foster father. 

The fisherman and the knight cried 
for her to return, but their voices were 
lost in the noise of the wind and rain. 
As the storm increased they became more 
worried, and finally they set out in search 
of her. It was Sir Huldbrand who found 


her, safe and sound in the leafy bower 
where she was hiding. When he returned 
with her to the fisherman’s cottage, he 
told her of his adventures in the forest. 
Meanwhile the storm raged so furiously 
that the cottage had become isolated and 
the four people were cut off by the en- 
circling floods. 

Sir Huldbrand then told how he had 
happened to be traveling through the 
forest. He had fallen in love with Ber- 
talda, a haughty lady who insisted that 
he prove his love and courage by a journey 
through the dreadful wood. At that point 
in his tale Undine, jealous of the ese 
bit the knight’s hand. A few days later, 
a priest, his boat lost in the swirlin 
stream, took refuge on the island. That 
night he married Undine and Sir Huld- 
brand. The marriage changed the girl 
completely. She became submissive, con- 
siderate, full of affection. She had gained 
a soul. 

After the flood waters had subsided, the 
couple left for the knight’s domain, Castle 
Ringstetten. On their way they went to 
pay homage to the duke of the domain, 
and in his hall they met Bertalda. Undine 
took Bertalda to her bosom and announced 
that she had a surprise for her. Shortly 
before, Undine had told her husband 
that she really was a water spirit, that 
she could live on earth only until he re- 
jected her love; then Kithleborn, who 
tuled the waters, would call her back to 
her water home. She had lived with the 
fisherman and his wife since she had been 


a mere child, for she had appeared at 
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their cottage on the evening of the day 
when their own child had, apparently, 
been drowned. 

Undine’s surprise, arranged with the 
help of Kihleborn, the river spirit, was 
revealed. Bertalda was the long-lost child 
of the fisherman and his wife. But the 
proud lady at first refused to accept them 
as her true parents. When she demanded 
proof of the story, she was identified by 
a birthmark on her body. Bertalda’s foster 
parents were disgusted with her shameless 
behavior, and they cast her off. The next 
day Bertalda accosted Undine and Sir 
Huldbrand outside the duke’s castle. 
Dressed as a mean fishing girl, she had 
been ordered to sell food to learn humility 
and the dignity of toil so that she could 
rejoin her real parents. Pitying her, Un- 
dine and Sir Huldbrand insisted that she 
live with them at Castle Ringstetten. 

Life did not always go smoothly at the 
castle. One day Undine, who was loved 
by the servants, ordered the well to be 
sealed. But Bertalda, who wanted the 
water from it to remove her freckles, 
ordered the seal removed. Sir Huldbrand 
insisted that Undine was mistress of the 
castle and the well remained sealed. 
Bertalda then decided to go to the fisher- 
man’s cottage. She went through the 
Black Valley, where Kiihleborn, who 
hated her, put all sorts of difficulties in 
her way. At last she was rescued by Sir 
Huldbrand and Undine, who had fol- 
lowed her flight. 

Later the three started down the Dan- 


ube to visit Vienna. Everything went 
wrong, and the sailors thought the boat 
was bewitched. Finally, in exasperation, 
Sir Huldbrand forgot Undine’s advice not 
to remonstrate with her whenever they 
were close to water. He told her that he 
was tired of her and her spirit relatives 
and ordered her to return to her watery 
home. Although he was sorry as soon as 
he had spoken those words, he could not 
recall them; Undine had already dis- 
appeared beneath the waves. 

At first Sir Huldbrand grieved, but as 
time passed he thought less often of Un- 
dine. At length he and Bertalda decided 
to be married. But the priest who had 
married Sir Huldbrand to Undine refused 
to perform the ceremony, and so they 
were married by another. Bertalda then 
commanded the workmen to remove the 
stone from the well which Undine had 
ordered sealed. All were terrified when 
a white figure emerged from it. It was 
Undine. She went into the castle and told 
Sir Huldbrand that he must die. 

Sir Huldbrand expired while he looked 
upon her face, and Undine vanished. 
There were some who said that she re- 
éntered the well. At the funeral Undine 
joined the mourners kneeling by the 
grave, but at the end of the service she 
disappeared. Then on the spot where she 
had knelt water sprang forth and a stream 
appeared to flow about the knight's grave. 
It was Undine surrounding her lover in 
death. 


THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Nash (1567-1601) 
Type of plot: Picaresque romance 

Time of plot: Reign of King Henry VIII 
Locale: England and Europe 

First published: 1594 


Principal characters: 


Jacx Witton, a page for King Henry VIII and a soldier of fortune 
Diamante, a nch widow, later Jack’s wife 

Tue Eart or Surrey, Jack’s friend and benefactor 

Heraciivk Dz Imoza, hostess to Jack and Diamante in Rome 
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Critique: 

The Unfortunate Traveller, Or, The 
Life of Jack Wilton was written almost 
a hundred and fifty years too early to be 
classified as a novel. Not a novel in the 
generally accepted sense of that term, 
the book is, however, an important fore- 
runner of the English novel as it was to 
develop in the eighteenth century. The 
Unfortunate Traveller, along with Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, was one of the 
high points of the literature of the last 
years of the sixteenth century. Nash’s 
realism in this work is high, yet he catered 
also to the Elizabethan taste for the ro- 
mantic and far-fetched, especially in 
dealing with Italy and the Italians. Sel- 
dom has a work, even in the twentieth 
century, described in such detail the 
horrors of public torture and execution, 
and the incidents of a rape and a looting. 
Throughout life a very witty satirist, Nash 
could not, even in this work, resist the 
opportunity to find fault; he does so with 
the stupidity of professional military men 
and with the inability of the universities 
to entertain royalty satisfactorily. 


The Story: 

Jack Wilton was a page serving in the 
army of King Henry VIII of England 
when his adventures began. While the 
English troops were encamped near Tur- 
win, in France, Jack, pretending that he 
had overheard the king and his council 
planning to do away with a certain sutler, 
convinced the sutler that he ought to 
give away all his supplies to the soldiers 
and then throw himself on the king’s 
mercy. The sutler, completely fooled, did 
just that. The king, enjoying the prank, 
gave him a pension and forgave Jack. 

Shortly after that escapade Jack fell in 
with a captain who forced Jack to help 
him get rich by throwing dice. Jack, tiring 
of his subservience to the captain, per- 
suaded the officer that the best means of 
getting ahead in the army was to turn 
spy and seek out information valuable to 
the king. The gullible captain, entering 
the French lines, was discovered by the 


French and almost killed before he was 
sent hustling back to the English camp. 

The campaign over, Jack found himself 
back in England once again. When the 
peacetime duties of a page began to pall, 
he left the king’s household and turned 
soldier of fortune. After crossing the 
English Channel to find some means of 
making a livelihood, he reached the 
French king too late to enter that mon- 
arch’s service against the Swiss, and so he 
traveled on to Miinster, Germany. ‘There 
he found John Leiden leading the Bap- 
tists against the Duke of Saxony. He ob- 
served a notorious massacre, in which the 
Baptists were annihilated because they 
refused to carry the weapons of war into 
battle. After the battle Jack met the Earl 
of Surrey, who was on the continent at 
the time. 

Surrey, having been acquainted with 
Jack at court, was glad to see the page 
and confided to him his love for Ger- 
aldine, a lovely Florentine. Surrey pro- 
posed that Jack travel with him to Italy 
in search of the woman. Jack, having no 
future in sight, readily consented to ac- 
company the earl. 

Jack and Surrey then proceeded south- 
ward out of Germany into Italy. As they 
traveled Surrey proposed to Jack that they 
exchange identities for a time, so that the 
nobleman could behave in a less seemly 
fashion. Jack, pleased at the prospect of 
being an earl, even temporarily, agreed. 

Upon their arrival in Venice, on the 
way to Florence, they were taken up by 
a courtesan named Tabitha, who tried 
to kill the man she thought was the Earl 
of Surrey, with the true earl as her ac- 
complice. Surrey and Jack, turning the 
tables on her, caused her and her pander 
to be executed for attempting to conspire 
against a life. In turning the tables, how- 
ever, Jack came into possession of some 
counterfeit money. When they used the 
coins, Jack and the earl were seized as 
counterfeiters and sentenced to death. 

While languishing in prison, Jack met 
Diamante, the wife of a goldsmith who 
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had imprisoned her because he suspected 
her of infidelity. The page made her his 
mistress after assuring her that thereby 
she revenged herself on the husband who 
thought little of her chastity. 

After a few weeks Jack and the earl 
were released through an English gentle- 
man who had heard of their plight and 
had secured the efforts of the poet Aretine 
to prove to the court that Tabitha and 
her procurer had been the real counter- 
feiters. Aretine also saw to it that Dia- 
mante was released from prison to become 
the mistress of Jack once again. Within 
a few weeks Diamante’s husband died of 
the plague. Jack married Diamante and, 
in view of his new fortune, decided to 
travel. 

He left the Earl of Surrey in Venice, 
but the pleasure of bearing the noble- 
man’s title was so great that Jack kept it. 
After some time Surrey heard that there 
was another earl by the same name and 
went to investigate. Learning that the 
double was Jack, Surrey forgave him, 
and they started once again on their inter- 
rupted trip to Florence. Upon their ar- 
rival the earl, wishing to do battle to 
prove his love for Geraldine, issued a 
challenge to all the knights and gentle- 
men of the city. The tourney was a great 
success, with Surrey carrying off all the 
honors of the day. After that event Surrey 
and Jack parted company. Jack, still ac- 
companied by Diamante, went on to 
Rome. 

There they lived with Johannes and 
Heraclide de Imola. During the summer 
Signor de Imola died of the plague. 
Shortly after his death and before his 
corpse could be removed from the house, 
bandits broke in and raped Heraclide de 
Imola and Diamante. Jack, overpowered 
by the bandits, was unable to help the 
women. Heraclide killed herself after the 


attack. When police broke into the house 
they blamed Jack for what had happened. 
He was unable to clear himself because 
the only other witness was Diamante, 
whom the bandits had kidnaped. 

A banished English earl, appearing in 
time to save Jack from the hangman’s 
noose, produced witnesses to show that 
one of the bandits had made a deathbed 
confession clearing the page of any part 
in the crimes. Released, Jack went in 
search of Diamante. While searching for 
her he fell through an unbarred cellar 
door into the house of a Jew, and there 
he found Diamante making love to an 
apprentice. The Jew, roused by the noise 
of the fall and Jack’s anger at Diamante, 
came into the cellar and accused them 
both of breaking into his house and 
corrupting his apprentice. Under the law, 
they became the Jew’s bond servants. 
Jack was turned over to another Jew, the 
pope’s physician, to be used in a Vivi- 
section. 

He was saved from that horrid death 
when one of the pope’s mistresses fell in 
love with him and used her influence to 
secure his person for herself. Diamante 
also fell into the woman’s hands. Jack 
and Diamante, keeping their previous re- 
lations a secret, hoped in that way to 
be able to escape from the house. One 
day, when the woman went to a religious 
festival, they escaped, taking with them 
as much loot as they could carry. 

Traveling northward, Jack went to 
Bologna, where he saw a famous criminal 
executed. The assassin, Cutwolfe, had 
confessed to murdering the bandit who 
had led the assault on Heraclide de Imola 
and Diamante months before. Moving on 
into France, Jack found the English 
armies once again in the field and re- 
turned to King Henry’s service. 


VATHEK 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: William Beckford (1759-1844) 
Type of plot: Romantic allegory 
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Time of plot: The past 
Locale: Arabia 
First published: 1786 


Principal characters: 


VaTuek, an Arabian sultan 


Giaour, a magician and a prince of darkness 


Canatuis, Vathek’s mother 


Emor Faxreppin, a noble prince 


Nouroniar, his daughter 


GutcHEnrnouz, her betrothed 


Critique: 

Lovers of fantastic Arabian tales and 
Oriental romances will doubtless find 
Vathek more than satisfactory as a work 
of pure imagination. In addition, the in- 
fluences of Voltaire and Chateaubriand 
lend deeper levels of meaning to make the 
book both an allegory and a work of 


social criticism. 


The Story: 

Vathek was an Arabian caliph whose 
reign had been marked by turbulence and 
unrest. A sensuous person, he had built 
five palaces, one devoted to the enjoy- 
ment of each of the five senses, and his 
particular fondness for food and women 
consumed much of his time. In addition 
to the gratification he found in the life 
of the senses, he tried also to master the 
sciences and the deep, unfathomable 
secrets of the world beyond. To this end 
he built a huge tower where he pursued 
his studies in astronomy and astrology. 
There Carathis, his mother, burnt refuse 
and live bodies to appease the dark powers. 

One day Vathek got from a hideous, 
repulsive stranger some mysterious sabers 
bearing letters which the caliph was un- 
able to decipher. He offered great rewards 
to anyone who could read them; but since 
the punishment for failure was also great, 
few accepted the offer. At last an old man 
appeared and read the inscriptions. But 
the next morning Vathek discovered that 
the inscriptions had changed to words of 
different import. From that time on the 
letters on the sabers changed daily. 

Vathek sank into despair, unable to 
enjoy anything whatever. He begged the 
stranger to return and to explain the in- 


scription to him, for he was sure that the 
letters were the key to the dark kingdom 
and the riches Vathek hoped to find 
there. The stranger, Giaour, finally re- 
appeared, He told Vathek that only a 
sacrifice would put the powers in a re- 
ceptive mood. On a journey with his 
court, Vathek managed to throw fifty 
young children into a chasm as victims for 
the bloodthirsty Giaour. Angered by his 
cruelty, his people began to hurl execra- 
tions at Vathek, but his guards returned 
him safely to his palace. 

Carathis continued her own sacrifices 
in the tower, to the disgust and anger of 
the people, who more and more objected 
to Vathek’s defiance of Mahomet and the 
Moslem creed. Commanded by a message 
written on a mysterious piece of parch- 
ment, Vathek and his court set out on 
a pilgrimage in search of the mountains 
of Istakhar where the secrets of the dark 
world would be revealed to him. 

On the way they met the messengers 
of Emir Fakreddin, a deeply religious 
prince. For some time Vathek was Fakred- 
din’s guest. Although he loathed the 
prayers and religious ceremonies observed 
by his host, he was attracted to Fakred- 
din’s daughter, the lovely Nouronihar. 
She and her cousin, Gulchenrouz, had 
been betrothed for a long time and their 
love had the approval of the emir and 
his people, who were pleased by the de- 
votion of the young people to one another. 

Nouronihar so attracted Vathek tha‘ 
he plotted to seize her by force. Fakreddin, 
already scandalized by Vathek’s behavior, 
was informed of the plot. He and his court 
determined to outwit Vathek by admin- 
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istering a drug to the young lovers. When 
Vathek saw them in their deathlike 
trance, he was convinced that they were 
dead. Then Nouronihar and Gulchen- 
rouz were secretly taken to a safe retreat 
and looked after by Fakreddin’s servants. 
The young people, awaking, believed that 
they had really died and that they were 
now in Paradise. 

One day, however, Vathek discovered 
Nouronihar, who had strayed from the 
hidden retreat. Yielding at last to his en- 
treaties, she became the favorite of his 
harem. As Vathek and his wives and fol- 
lowers continued their journey, Nouroni- 
har came to share her lord’s ambition; she 
too wished to enjoy the pleasures of that 
strange other world. Like Vathek, she was 
willing to resort to anything, even to the 
most unscrupulous behavior, to realize 
their desires. 

At last, after a long journcy, the couple 
arrived at the mountains of Istakhar and 
entered the secret retreat of Eblis, dread 
lord of darkness. There they found all the 
beautiful and strange wealth they had so 


long desired. They were given permission 
to roam through the palace and to enjoy 
its treasures as much as they wished. In 
the vast domed hall of the palace they 
saw creatures whose hearts were contin- 
ually devoured by fire. A like fate, they 
learned, was to be theirs as well, for they 
had sought knowledge that no mortal 
should know. 

In the meantime, Carathis had been 
summoned to the abode of Eblis. Trans- 
ported upon the back of an evil monster, 
she came at once to the mysterious palace 
and was overjoyed to view its secrets at 
last. Then, before the eyes of Vathek and 
Nouronihar, her heart caught fire and a 
consuming flame burst forth to punish 
her eternally for her crimes. A moment 
later flames began to burn in the hearts 
of Vathek and Nouronihar. 

But Gulchenrouz and the fifty children 
whom Vathek had sacrificed were saved 
miraculously from death and carried to 
an earthly paradise. For them, life was 
perpetual happiness. Not having sought 
evil, they achieved the good life. 


THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Elinor Wylie (1885-1928) 
Type of plot: Fantasy 

Time of plot: 1782 

Locale: Italy and France 

First published: 1925 


Principal characters: 


Prrer Innocent Bon, an unworldly cardinal 


Virernto, his Venetian glass nephew 
Rosaza Bernt, called Sappho th 


e Younger, Virginio’s bride 


Monsieur pe CHasTeELNeur, the Chevalier de Langeist 
ANGELO Querint, philosopher and scholar 
Count Caro Gozz1, a writer of fairy tales 


Critique: 

Although Elinor Wylie is best re- 
membered as a poet, the wrote during 
her brief career four fantastic and ironic 
novels unlike anything else in the whole 
range of American fiction. The Vene- 
tian Glass Nephew is the most complete- 
ly realized of her novels, reflecting the 


qualities of her poetic imagination and 
style. A subtle fable of life and art, it 
marches with minuet grace and _preci- 
sion along its fantastic course. Virginio, 
the man of glass, and Rosalba, his flesh- 
and-blood. bride, are more than figures 
in a romance which seems on the surface 


THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW By Elinor Wylie. By ae azeion of the publishers, Alfred A. 


Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1925, by George 


Doran Co. Renewe 


All rights reserved, 
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as slight and fragile as its spun-glass hero. 
Under the brittle brilliance of this novel 
there is a darkly personal note of mock- 
ing irony and almost silent grief. What 
might have been a slight work of arti- 
fice becomes through its underlying 
meaning a work of limited but authentic 
art. M. de Chastelneuf, idealist, cynic, 
and charlatan, is, of course, the famous 
Casanova under thin disguise. 


The Story: 


The heart of Peter Innocent Bon, 
cardinal prefect of the Congregation of 
the Propaganda, was filled with happi- 
ness that was almost childlike in its sim- 
plicity. After thirty years he was to see 
his native Venice once more, for bril- 
liant, vain Pius VI, about to visit its la- 
goons and golden palaces, had named 
the aged cardinal a member of his suite. 
Peter Innocent, in 1782, was in the 
eighty-first year of his age. A shy, mild 
man, he seldom appeared in the rich 
vestments of his oficé, but went incon- 
spicuously about Rome in the gray-brown 
garb of the Franciscan Friars Minor, a 
robe suited to the humility of a follower 
of St. Francis. 

Only one small regret marred Peter 
Innocent’s pleasure as he viewed again 
the city of his youth. Pius was traveling 
in state, and he and many of his suite 
were accompanied by their nephews. 
Peter Innocent had no nephews; his 
brother had fathered only daughters and 
his sisters were in holy orders. Seeing the 
satisfaction other churchmen found in 
the company of their young kinsmen, he 
wished that he too might have enjoyed 
such comfort in his old age. But prayers, 
fasting, and pilgrimages to holy shrines 
had given him no nephew of his own, 
and the thought of parenthood would 
have been as foreign to the chastity of 
his mind as to that of his body. 

During the Venetian visit Pius treated 
Peter Innocent with particular gracious- 
ness and asked him to represent the pon- 
tiff at the singing of a new cantata at the 
Incurabili. Listening to the music, the 


cardinal felt that its subject, the return 
of Tobias, was appropriate to his own 
situation. 

As he left the Incurabili a hand 
touched his shoulder. He turned to find 
Alvise Luna, the famous glass blower of 
Murano, at his elbow. Luna, whom the 
cardinal had known in earlier days, com- 
plained that he had fallen upon evil 
times. Willing to help his old friend, 
and not knowing that the man was under 
suspicion as a sorceror, Peter Innocent 
went with him to his cellar workshop. 
There he met a masked stranger whom 
Luna introduced as M. de Chastelneuf, 
Chevalier de Langeist. Peter Innocent 
was amazed when the men displayed 
their miraculous wares, a flying golden 
griffin, a glass stag that walked, glass birds 
that sang. When they asked if they 
might execute a commission for some 
bauble he had in mind, Peter Innocent 
reached a sudden decision. He asked 
modestly if they could make him a neph- 
ew such as he had always desired. 

At Luna’s warning glance Chastelneuf 
repressed the smile and the ribald com- 
ment that rose to his lips. Solemnly he 
assured the cardinal that such a work 
of art was difficult but not impossible. 
If he would return in three days he 
could see for himself the result of their 
labors. 

Peter Innocent went to Luna’s cellar 
three nights later. In a chamber scented 
with spices and incense Chastelneuf 
brought to life a figure of Venetian glass 
that lay upon a covered bier. The cardi- 
nal’s nephew stood revealed as a hand- 
some young man of nineteen or twenty, 
of complexion so fair as to seem translu- 
cent, with yellow hair as fine as spun 
glass. He was dressed completely in white 
and wore a strange ring of crystal. Peter 
Innocent baptized him Virginio. 

The cardinal, as much concerned for 
his nephew’s mind as he was for his 
person and his soul, decided to send him 
to Altichieri, there to study under the 
noble Angelo Querini, who had been 
Voltaire’s friend. On his arrival Virginio 
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met Rosalba Berni, Querini’s lovely ward. 
Some thought her a descendant of Fran- 
cesco Berni, the poet; others whispered 
the name of Cardinal de Bernis. At 
eighteen she was a prodigy of learning 
and a poet known officially as Sappho 
the Younger. Virginio had never seen 
anyone so beautiful, and Rosalba was 
not so engrossed in the classics as to fail 
to notice how handsome he was. Scholar- 
ly Querini, always indulgent toward Ro- 
salba, gave them his blessing when they 
announced their desire to wed. 

Meanwhile Peter Innocent had gone 
to consult Count Carlo Gozzi, his long- 
time friend and a writer of fairy tales, 
on matters connected with Virginio’s fu- 
ture. He found Chastelneuf closeted with 
the count; the chevalier had come to dis- 
cuss the match between Rosalba and Vir- 
ginio. To Peter Innocent and the count 
he explained the reason for his interest 
in the girl. Years before he had loved 
Caterina, Rosalba’s mother, but because 
of his attachment to another woman he 
had callously relinquished his innocent 
beloved to Cardinal de Bernis, a notorious 
libertine. The cardinal had ‘loved Cate- 
rina faithfully, however, and Rosalba was 
the daughter of that affectionate union. 
After the mother’s death de Bernis had 
been summoned to Rome. Rosalba, al- 
ready famous for her beauty and learn- 
ing, had become the spoiled darling of 
French scholars and philosophers. After 
Voltaire’s death Querini had become her 
guardian. 

As Chastelneuf finished his story Rosal- 
ba and Virginio appeared, having driven 
from Altichieri in the chevalier’s carriage. 
Seeing their happiness and youthful high 
spirits, Peter Innocent and his friends 
decided that the wedding should take 
place at once. 

But the marriage of Virginio and Ro- 
salba did not end as happily as one of 


Count Gozzi’s fairy tales. Chastelneut 
had seen to it that Virginio could play 
the part of a tender and devoted hus- 
band, but there had been no provision 
for the contingencies of daily association 
with a hoyden such as Rosalba had sud- 
denly become. He splintered too easily; 
sometimes, after a hearty embrace, Rosal- 
ba found particles of glass in her palms. 
Games like hide-and-seek and _blind- 
man’s-buff, in which she sportively de- 
lighted, were impossible for him. Private- 
ly, she and Virginio were unhappy, and, 
realizing their unhappiness, Peter Inno- 
cent, Querini, ChasteJneuf, and Count 
Gozzi were wretched as well. 

At last, after Rosalba had tried to end 
her misery by leaping into a bonfire, 
Chastelneuf made a desperate suggestion. 
If she were willing to endure the agony 
of fire, she could be changed into a 
woman of the finest Sévres porcelain. 
Rosalba agreed for Virginio’s sake and 
because of her own love. Through win- 
ter snows she and Chastelneuf and Peter 
Innocent traveled to the ancient town of 
Sévres, in France. While Peter Innocent, 
in an inn at Versailles, read aloud from 
the life of St. Francis, she and Chastel- 
neuf went to the abandoned Dubois 
factory and there she was transformed 
into a proper bride for a Venetian glass 
lover. 

So Virginio and Rosalba returned to 
Venice in the twilight of a dimming cen- 
tury, to live happily in a delicate, beauti- 
ful world of porcelain and Murano glass. 
There Pietro Longhi painted them in his 
old age. With fragile grace the lovers 
look out from the miniature he made, 
and reflected in the mirrors that surround 
them are the faces of Peter Innocent Bon, 
Angelo Querini, and Count Carlo Gozzi. 
M. de Chastelneuf is not in the antique 
miniature; it is believed that he had re- 
tired to Bohemia. 


VENICE PRESERVED 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Thomas Otway (1652-1685) 
7 ype of plot: Tragedy of intrigue 
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Time of plot: The Renaissance 
Locale: Venice 


First presented: 1682 
Principal characters: 


JaFFeEm, a young Venetian, formerly Priuli’s servant 
Priuti, Jaffeir’s father-in-law, a senator 

Bervinera, Priuli’s daughter and Jaffeir’s wife 
Pizrre, friend and fellow conspirator of Jaffeir 
RENAULT, another conspirator 


ANTONIO, a senator 


Critique: 

Venice Preserved, Or, A Plot Discov- 
ered was very popular when it was writ- 
ten because of the numerous plots and 
counterplots that were rife in the 1680’s 
in England under Charles II. It is reputed 
also to have been revived on the stage 
more often than any other non-Shakes- 
pearian tragedy, largely because of the 
powerful emotional appeal. The reader 
cannot help drawing some comparisons 
with Shakespeare’s Othello, for in both 
plays the hero has robbed a rich and in- 
fluential Italian father of a daughter. For 
minds more finely drawn, the emotional 
appeal of Jaffeir, torn as he is between 
his loyalty to his friend and his loyalty 
to his wife, is even greater than the touch- 
ing final scenes between the old senator 
and his star-crossed daughter. In addi- 
tion to the topical interest and the emo- 
tional appeal, the play has a third source 
of interest: the animalistic Antonio, who 
symbolizes the decadence of the Vene- 
tian senate. 


The Story: 

Jaffeir, formerly the servant of Priuli, 
a senator of Venice, had secretly wooed 
and married Belvidera, Priuli’s daughter. 
For three years the couple lived comfort- 
ably and blissfully, despite the father’s 
antagonism. Then Jaffeir lost his for- 
tune. When he went to ask Priuli for 
aid, in the name of Belvidera, the old 
senator refused to help in any way, and 
he swore that his ungrateful daughter and 
her equally ungrateful husband would 
have to make their way as best they 
could. Jaffeir, after reminding Priuli that 


it was he who had saved Kelvidera from 
a shipwreck after which she had fallen 
in love with him, left the senator’s home 
in a most unhappy frame of mind. 
Soon afterward Jaffeir met Pierre, a 
friend who had given long and faithful, 
though unrewarded, service to Venice. 
Pierre, sympathizing with Jaffeir, offered 
him the means of getting revenge on Pri- 
uli and striking, as he put it, a blow for 
liberty against the bad government of the 
senate. Jaffeir agreed to meet Pierre that 
night and to become a member of the 
band of conspirators. When he arrived 
home, Jaffeir was also comforted by Bel- 
videra, who claimed that she was rich 
as long as she had his love, no matter 
how little fortune they possessed. 
Meanwhile Pierre had gone to visit 
Aquilina, a courtesan whom he loved. He 
was extremely incensed with the woman 
because she had given herself for mone 
to old Antonio, a senator. Antonio’s theft 
of his mistress made Pierre more eage1 
than ever for revenge. He made Aquilina, 
who loved him, swear to extract all the 
information she could from Antonio and 
pass it on to the conspirators, who were 
meeting that night in Aquilina’s house. 
When midnight came, Jaffeir was sadly 
bewailing his fate on the Rialto. There 
Pierre met him and conducted him to the 
conspirators’ meeting place. Because the 
plotters were unwilling to take Jaffeir 
into their number, he brought Belvidera 
and offered her as hostage for his hon- 
esty. The leader of the plotters, Renault, 
and the Spanish ambassador, who also 
had a hand in the plot to ruin the govern: 
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ment, accepted her as hostage. She was 
to be killed if Jaffeir failed them in any 
way. 

The next day Jaffeir’s hopes for re- 
venge and his confidence in his fellow 
conspirators was shaken when he learned 
that Renault had offered violence to Bel- 
videra and had been driven off only by 
her screams. Belvidera swore that she 
would bear anything, if only she knew 
why she had been offered as a hostage. 
Jafteir, seeing the predicament she was 
in, and thinking it only fair that she 
know the truth, revealed the plot to as- 
sassinate the senate and take over the 
city. Because the mass assassination would 
include her father, Belvidera, greatly 
shocked, tried to convince her husband 
that terrible wrongs would be committed 
against innocent people in the mass 
slaughter that was planned. 

In the evening the conspirators met 
to complete plans for the uprising, which 
was to take place that same night. At 
the meeting Jaffeir was seized with re- 
vulsion for the plot and the conspirators; 
he slipped away from the meeting and 
went to Belvidera. The two started toward 
the chamber where the senate council 
was meeting. On the way they were 
taken prisoners by the ducal guard and 
escorted to the council. To the senators 
and the duke Jaffeir admitted his part 
in the plot and prevailed on their fear 
to gain a general amnesty for his friends 
in exchange for information preventing 
the overthrow of the government. Within 
a matter of minutes, the other conspira- 
tors were brought in as prisoners. They, 
including Pierre, were furious with Jaf- 
feir for revealing the plot. Pierre, re- 
fusing to listen to Jaffeir, much less to 
forgive him, slapped Jaffeir’s face. 

The senators, although they had given 
their word that the conspirators would 
be permitted to live, broke their promise 
and sentenced the prisoners, including 
Pierre, to death on the wheel. Jaffeir’s 
rage knew no bounds when he learned 


of that perfidy. He offered to stab Bel- 


videra, who had been pledged as hostage 
for his faithfulness to the plot. When 
his love prevented his actually killing 
her, he persuaded her to go to her father 
and seek his aid in rescuing the conspira- 
tors, lest her own life be forfeit for their 
deaths. Priuli, overcome at last by his 
love for his daughter, agreed to help Bel- 
videra. His promise, however, was made 
too late. 

When Jaffeir arrived at the scene of 
execution, he learned that all of the con- 
spirators except Pierre had already been 
killed by the public executioner. Pierre 
had been saved until last because he had 
been granted a request to speak to Jaf- 
feir. On the scaffold Pierre apologized 
for slapping Jaffeir’s face and asked him 
a boon. Jaffeir readily assented and Pierre 
whispered to him. He asked that Jaffeir 
save him from an ignominious death by 
stabbing him instead. Jaffeir immediately 
complied and then turned his dagger 
into his own breast. He died within sec- 
onds of his friend. 

Aquilina, hoping to save Pierre’s life, 
had gone to seek the aid of Antonio. 
When the senator refused to help her, 
she stabbed him and left him to die. In 
the meantime Belvidera, overcome by 
her fears, had become distraught in her 
father’s house. In spite of Priuli’s efforts 
and those of his servants, she became 
steadily worse. She quickly went mad, 
even before she knew of her husband’s 
death by his own hand; he had told her 
when she saw him last that they would 
never meet again. Before the messenger 
arrived to tell of Jaffeir’s death, her hus- 
band’s ghost appeared before her. Shortly 
after the messenger came and left, the 
ghosts of Jaffeir and Pierre appeared 
briefly. Following their appearance she 
went into a frenzy and died. Her father, 
sick of the bloodshed, plotting, and vio- 
lent death, begged his attendants to take 
him away to a lonely place where the 
sun never shone, so that he might mourn 
in solitude and darkness the loss of his 
daughter and her unhappy fate. 
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THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) 
Type of plot: Domestic realism 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 

First published: 1870 


Principal characters: 


Frank Fenwick, the Vicar of Bullhampton 
Harry Gitmore, Squire of Bullhampton 
Janet Fenwick, Frank’s wife 


Mary Lowtuer, her friend 


Watrter Marrastez, Mary’s cousin 
Tue Marouis or Trowsrince, a wealthy landlord 
Jacos Bratt xz, a mill owner 


Sam BratTTrtez, his son 


Carry BratTtz, his daughter 


Critique: 

Another novel of clerical life and so- 
ciety, The Vicar of Bullhampton is note- 
worthy for the introduction of a prostitute 
as a sympathetic character. Trollope 
showed considerable courage in attempt- 
ing to portray this type of character during 
the Victorian Era. Although he felt 
forced to apologize to his readers in his 
introduction, he still retained Carry 
Brattle as one of the chief characters of the 
book. The theme of this novel, as in so 
much of Trollope’s fiction, centers about 
the difculty of acquiring money and 
making a successful marriage. 


The Story: 

The town of Bullhampton was a typical 
English country parish. Although the 
Marquis of Trowbridge owned most of 
the land, he had no residence within ten 
miles of it. The rest of the land was owned 
by Squire Harry Gilmore, a good friend 
of the Vicar of Bullhampton. The squire 
had recently become a daily visitor at the 
vicarage, for the vicar’s wife had a guest, 
Mary Lowther, with whom Squire Gil- 
more was much in love. But Mary could 
not bring herself to become engaged to 
the squire, because, as she told Janet Fen- 
wick, she simply was not in love with him. 
Janet and the vicar tried to persuade her 
that her views would change for the 
better after marriage. In spite of their well- 


meant advice, Mary still would not give 
her consent. 

One evening, as the squire left the 
vicarage, he saw three men loitering in 
the orchard. He recognized one of them 
as Sam Brattle, son of Jacob Brattle, the 
mill owner. Jacob was a crabbed, hard- 
working old man who had reared a large 
family. Most of the children had turned 
out well, except Sam, who consorted with 
low companions, and Carry, who had 
gone away to the city and there become 
a woman of the streets. No one ever spoke 
of the wayward daughter at the Brattle 
home, for she had broken her father’s 
heart. The chief desire of Jacob’s life was 
to have his old mill repaired, and he 
finally succeeded in obtaining the neces- 
sary money to finance the project from 
Squire Gilmore. 

Because Mary could not bring herself 
to accept the squire and her presence dis- 
turbed him greatly, she finally left for 
home. She lived at Loring with her aunt, 
Miss Marrable, an old spinster who was 
much interested in Squire Gilmore’s devo- 
tion to Mary. 

Back in Bullhampton the vicar tried 
to find out if Sam Brattle had been in his 
orchard with the other men that night, but 
the most he could learn was that two men, 
one an ex-convict and the other a com- 
plete stranger, had been hanging around 
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the town and that Sam was well ac- 
quainted with both of them. A few days 
later one of the farmers of the community 
was found murdered and his secret strong- 
box emptied of its contents..The only 
person who had known the location of the 
strongbox was a servant girl who was a 
good friend of Sam Brattle. Sam was ar- 
rested, to be released a short time later 
because the magistrate could find no real 
evidence against him. Nevertheless, the 
Marquis of ‘Trowbridge thought he 
should be held in custody, and sharp 
words passed between the marquis and 
the vicar on the subject. Sam returned 
to the mill because the vicar stoutly de- 
fended him. 

At Loring, meanwhile, Mary Lowther 
had fallen deeply in love with her cousin, 
Walter Marrable. Walter, a soldier re- 
turned from India, was trying to regain an 
inheritance from his father, who had 
cheated him out of it. If this repossession 
were possible, Walter would be a wealthy 
man and would not have to return to 
India to make his fortune. During their 
walks together, Mary was a sympathetic 
listener to his troubles. Soon they were 
in love with each other. This situation 
worried Mary’s aunt because Walter’s at- 
tempt to regain his money was not prov- 
ing successful. Before the end of the 
month Walter and Mary were engaged. 

In Bullhampton, the head constable 
was investigating the home of the ex- 
convict in an attempt to secure evidence 
concerning the murder. The suspect’s 
mother and a young woman, supposedly 
his wife but in reality Carry Brattle, his 
mistress, refused to tell the constable any- 
thing. The vicar, in the meantime, had 
another stormy interview with the mar- 
quis, who insisted that Sam was guilty 
and should be put in prison. The vicar 
proclaimed Sam’s innocence, however, for 
he had faith in the young man. The up- 
shot of the matter was that the marquis 
threatened to write to the bishop in com- 
plaint of the vicar. At last he did so, but 
the bishop merely sent his letter along to 
the vicar, with a friendly note advising 


him not to cross the marquis too often. 

Love was not going smoothly at Loring. 
Mary Lowther, happy -over her engage- 
ment to Walter, wrote to Janet and also 
to Squire Gilmore, telling them her news. 
The young squire went into a decline, and 
for weeks he stayed at his home and re- 
fused to see anyone. Mary’s and Walter’s 
marriage plans had to be broken off, how- 
ever, when it was discovered that Colonel 
Marrable, Walter’s father, had spent 
every cent of the inheritance. Walter, now 
penniless, was forced to apply once more 
for service in India. 

Janet and the vicar, hearing the news, 
asked Mary to return for a visit in Bull- 
hampton; they hoped, during her stay, to 
renew her romance with the squire. Also, 
the Fenwicks needed diversion at the 
time, for they were plagued bs the erec- 
tion of a new Methodist chapel across the 
street from the vicarage. The new chapel 
was the work of the Marquis of Trow- 
bridge and the Methodist minister, both 
of whom disliked the vicar intensely. One 
of his latest offenses, in their eyes, was 
a visit to Carry Brattle, the fallen woman 
living at the ex-convict’s house. The vicar 
had taken her from this wretched place 
and found a home for her with a farm 
family, since her father would not hear of 
her living at the mill. 

When Mary arrived again in Bull- 
hampton, Squire Gilmore’s spirits im- 
mediately improved. He continued to woo 
Mary, and at last she resignedly became 
engaged to him. Never really in Bes with 
him, she merely attempted to play the part 
of being happy. But she was a bad actress. 

The vicar sought legal advice on the 
building of the chapel so close to the vic- 
arage. When he discovered that the 
land was really his, he went to interview 
the marquis. Although the vicar could 
have insisted that the chapel be torn down 
at once, he suggested to the marquis that 
it be allowed to stand for the time being, 
with the understanding that someday it 
would have to be removed. The marquis 
was greatly upset by the news, as was the 
Methodist minister. 
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Walter Marrable, before his departure 
for India, went to visit his uncle, a 
wealthy baronet. He was in poor health, 
as was his only son. When the son died, 
the old gentleman made his will in favor 
of Walter. He hoped that Walter might 
marry his ward, but Mary Lowther was 
still in Walter’s heart. 

Carry Brattle, through the workings of 
the vicar, at last returned home. Her 
mother and sisters joyfully welcomed her 
back, but her father remained stubborn. 
Because Carry tried everything in her 
power to please him, her father was 
finally reconciled to her. At the trial of 
the ex-convict for murder, Carry and Sam 


were summoned as witnesses. Then it was 
revealed that Sam had been trying to ar- 
range for a marriage between Carry and 
the suspected murderer and for that rea. 
son had been with the two men before 
the crime was committed. Sam was cleared 
entirely. 

When Walter’s uncle died, the young 
man inherited his money. Mary broke her 
engagement with Squire Gilmore and 
married Walter, her real love. The squire 
was crushed, and in their sympathy for 
their good friend the vicar and his wife 
regretted that Mary had ever come to 
Bullhampton. 


VILE BODIES 


Type of work: Novel 
Author; Evelyn Waugh (1903- ) 
Type of plot: Social satire 


Time of plot: A twentieth-century interval between wars 


Locale: England 
First published: 1930 


Principal characters: 


Apam FeNwicK-SyMEs, a young writer 


Nina Brounrt, his fiancée 


Coronet Brount, her eccentric father 
Acatrua Runcrstz, one of the ae Young People 


Mires Marpracticz, another of 


e Bright Young People 


Lorrie Crump, proprietress of Shepheard’s Hotel 
Capratn Eppy (Gincer) Lirriejonn, in love with Nina 
Mrs. Metrose Apg, a female evangelist 

Faruer RoTHscHILp, a Jesuit 


A Drunken Major 


Critique: 

Vile Bodies is a witty satire on English 
life during the period between wars. It 
is also Mr. Waugh’s valediction to the 
Bright Young People, a generation run- 
ning to waste in a manner that is per- 
sonal as well as social. As in his earlier 
Decline and Fall, the novel contains 
many elements which make for grotesque 
humor, but the sinister and often tragic 
ends that his characters meet provoke 
thoughtful reflection as well. No solu- 
tion is offered. The writer merely presents 
his brief episodes in brilliant juxtaposi- 


tion and leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. The result is subtle but 
effective social criticism. Here is T. S. 
Eliot’s modern Waste Land, with all of 
the poet’s insight and bitterness but with- 
out his solemnity. 


The Story: 

During the rough channel crossing al- 
most everyone was in some stage of sea- 
sickness. Some became tipsy and took to 
their berths. The Bright Young People, 
led by Agatha Runcible and effeminate 


VILE BODIES by Evelyn Waugh. By permission of the author. Copyright, 1930, by Evelyn Waugh. 
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Miles Malpractice, strapped themselves 
with sticking plaster and hoped for the 
best. A few hardy souls gathered in the 
smoking room where Mrs. Melrose Ape, 
a famous female evangelist traveling with 
her troupe of singing angels, bullied them 
into singing hymns. Father Rothschild, 
S.J., contemplated the sufferings of the 
saints. 

Adam Fenwick-Symes, a young writer, 
was hurrying home to marry Nina 
Blount. To his dismay, the Dover cus- 
toms authorities confiscated and burned 
the manuscript of the autobiography he 
had written while in Paris. Almost as 
bad was the case of Agatha Runcible, 
who was stripped and searched after be- 
ing mistaken for a notorious jewel smug- 

ler. 

In London, Adam’s publisher offered 
him a contract to write a novel, but no 
advance in royalties. With only ten shil- 
lings to his name Adam wondered how 
he was going to get married. Luckily, he 
was staying at Shepheard’s Hotel. Lottie 
Crump, the proprietress, bullied kings 
and advised members of Parliament, and 
if she liked her guests she was careless 
about bills. Most of her guests were 
drunk. One young man made a foolish 
bet with Adam and lost a thousand 
pounds. Adam called Nina and told her 
they could get married immediately, but 
before he left the hotel a drunken major 
persuaded him to put the money on In- 
dian Runner in the November Handi- 
cap. Then the major disappeared and 
Adam was forced to call Nina again and 
tell her that their marriage would have 
to be postponed. 

Adam and Nina went to Archie 
Schwert’s costume party. Finding the af- 
fair dull, some of the Bright Young Peo- 
ple went off to Lottie Crump’s for a 
drink. Judge Skimp, an American guest, 
was entertaining. One young woman 
had fallen while swinging on a chande- 
lier; she died in spite of the champagne 
used to bathe her forehead. 

The party was about to break up when 
a Miss Brown invited the group to her 


house, which happened to be No. 10 
Downing Street, for her father was Sir 
James Brown, the ‘Prime Minister. 
Agatha Runcible stayed all night because 
she had forgotten the key to her own 
house. The next morning, still in her 
Hawaiian grass skirt, she found reporters 
and photographers waiting when she 
went out the front door. Reports of mid- 
night orgies at No. 10 Downing Street 
caused a change of government, and Mr. 
Outrage, whose dreams were filled with 
visions of nude Japanese ladies, became 
the new Prime Minister. 

On Nina’s advice Adam called on Colo- 
nel Blount to ask if that eccentric gentle- 
man would not finance his daughter’s 
wedding. The colonel generously gave 
him a check for a thousand pounds. Ju- 
bilant, Adam took Nina to a country 
hotel where they stayed overnight. He 
was so happy that she waited until the 
next morning to tell him that her father, 
an absent-minded movie fan, had signed 
Charlie Chaplin’s name to the worthless 
check. The wedding was postponed once 
more. 

At Lady Metroland’s party for Mrs. 
Ape, Baron Balcairn, a gossip columnist 
known as Mr. Chatterbox, showed up in 
disguise after the hostess had refused to 
send him an invitation. Suspected of spy- 
ing on a secret political conference be- 
tween Lord Metroland, Father Roth- 
schild, and Mr. Outrage, he was exposed. 
Deciding to give his paper the scoop of 
scoops, he reported a sensational but 
false account of indiscreet confessions 
made by aristocrats whom the evangelist 
had converted. Then he went home, put 
his head into the oven, turned on the 
gas, and quietly died. 

Adam became Mr, Chatterbox. In the 
meantime Balcairn’s hoax had swamped 
the courts with libel suits against the 
Daily Excess. Mrs. Ape confirmed the 
story in a special interview and then de- 
parted with her angels to pep up religion 
at Oberammergau. Forbidden to mention 
the names of those suing the paper, Adam 
was forced to invent fictitious people for 
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his column. Among his creations was a 
man named Ginger, a model of fashion 
and a popular figure in society. 

He was rather surprised when he final- 
ly encountered a man whom everyone 
called Ginger. He was Captain Eddy 
Littlejohn; Adam and Nina met him at 
the November Handicap, where Indian 
Runner came in first, paying thirty-five 
to one. A few minutes after the race 
Adam spied the drunken major, but he 
disappeared before Adam could push his 
way through the crowd to collect his 
winnings. 

Adam promised Nina that he would 
speak to her father again. He found the 
colonel making a film based on the life 
of John Wesley and too busy to pay any 
attention to Adam. During his absence 
Nina wrote his column and mentioned 
green bowlers, a fashion item tabooed in 
the Daily Excess. So Adam lost his job 
and Miles Malpractice became Mr. Chat- 
terbox. Miles took the post because he 
needed the money. His brother, Lord 
Throbbing, had returned unexpectedly 
from Canada and thrown Miles, along 
with his disreputable boxing and racing 
friends, out of Throbbing House. 

Adam, Agatha, Miles, and Archie 
Schwert went to the auto races where, 
in order to get into the pits, they wore 
brassards indicating that they belonged 
to the crew of car 13. Between heats 
Adam again met the drunken major, who, 
after assuring him that his thirty-five 
thousand pounds were safe in the bank, 
borrowed five pounds to make a bet. 

When the driver of car 13 was dis- 
abled by an Italian rival, Agatha, who 
wore a brassard designating her as spare 
driver, took the wheel. Careening madly, 


she established a course record for the 
lap before she left the track and drove 
across country until she crashed the car 
into a monument. Found wandering 
about in a dazed condition, she died in 
a nursing home, still thinking that she 
was driving in a spinning world of speed 
and sound. 

Adam had no money to pay Lottie 
Crump’s bill for seventy-eight pounds six- 
teen and twopence. Meeting Ginger Lit- 
tlejohn, he borrowed that amount and 
promised in return that Ginger could 
marry Nina. 

Shortly after Ginger and Nina re- 
turned from their honeymoon Ginger was 
called up for military service. Adam went 
with Nina to spend Christmas with Colo- 
nel Blount. The Wesley picture had been 
finished, and the colonel, planning to 
show it as a Christmas treat, was too 
preoccupied to notice that his supposed 
son-in-law was a writer he had met previ- 
ously as Fenwick-Symes. On Christmas 
night they heard that war had been de- 
clared. 

Adam met his drunken major again on 
a blasted battlefield during a lull in the 
fighting. The officer, who insisted that 
he was now a general, announced that 
he had lost his division. Adam was not 
quite so badly off; he had lost only one 
platoon. The general offered to pay the 
thirty-five thousand pounds on the spot, 
but Adam thought the money would be 
useless. They did find the general’s car 
and in it a case of champagne and Chas- 
tity, who had been one of Mrs. Ape’s 
singing angels. Adam drank some of the 
wine and fell asleep, leaving the genera] 
and Chastity to entertain each other. 


THE VILLAGE 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Ivan Alexeyevich Bunin (1870-1953) 


Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Russia 

First published: 1910 
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Principal characters: 


Tixnon Inrrcu Krasorr, a self-made Jandowner 
Kuzma Ixrrcu KrasorF, his imaginative brother 
Tue Brive, a peasant woman employed by Tikhon 
Ropxa, a peasant, husband of the Bride 


Critique: 

Bunin himself, in an autobiographical 
introduction to the American edition of 
this novel, stated that it was one of a series 
of novels written to portray the character 
of the Russian people. In the series, said 
Bunin, he attempted to lay bare the Rus- 
sian soul in all its complexity and depth, 
and in its invariably tragic state. Bunin 
also stated that no one who knew the Rus- 
sian people as he did could have been sur- 
prised by the beastliness of the Russian 
revolution and its effect on Russia. Some 
critics have called Bunin cruel in his por- 
trayal of the Russian people, for he 
showed them as vicious, egocentric, ha- 
tred-filled individuals who care little for 
anyone but themselves. Bunin himself has 
stated that he is content to have painted a 
more realistic picture of the Russian peo- 
ple than the idealized conception usually 
given in the literature of his land, a land 
from which he was, of course, an exile 
after the revolution. For his truthful ac- 
count Bunin has received the Nobel Prize 
for Literature. 


The Story: 


The ancestors of ‘Tikhon and Kuzma 
Nlitch Krasoff were nothing to be proud 
of: their great-grandfather had been 
hunted from Durnovka with wolfhounds; 
their grandfather had distinguished him- 
self by becoming a thief; and their father, 
a petty huckster, had died early in life as 
a result of overdrinking. The sons, after 
serving for a time as clerks in town stores, 
took to the road as itinerant peddlers. 
After they had traveled together for many 
years, the partnership was mutually dis- 
solved during an argument over the divi- 
sion of profits. The two parted very bit- 
terly. 


After the partnership was broken, Tik- 
hon took over a posting-station a few 
miles from Durnovka, the little village 
where his ancestors had lived for many 
generations. Along with the station he op- 
erated a liquor dispensary and general 
mercantile establishment. Tikhon, deter- 
mined to become a man of some conse- 
quence, began to build up his fortune 
when he was already in his forties. His 
plan was to follow the tax collectors and 
buy land at forced sales, and he paid the 
lowest possible prices for what he pur- 
chased. 

Tikhon’s private life was anything but 
rich. He lived with his cook, a dumb 
woman, who became the mother of his 
child. The child was accidentally smoth- 
ered, however, and soon afterward Tikhon 
sent the woman away and married a wait- 
ing-woman to a noblewoman, by whom he 
tried to have children. His efforts were 
fruitless, however, for the children were 
always born ahead of their time and dead. 
As if to make up, temporarily at least, for 
his wife’s failure to present him with chil- 
dren, fate gave Tikhon the opportunity of 
finishing off, economically speaking, the 
last member of the family that had held 
his own ancestors in serfdom through pre- 
vious centuries. 

Life was not easy for Tikhon. A gov- 
ernment order closed all the dram shops, 
including his, and made liquor a state mo- 
nopoly. Tikhon also continued to be dis- 
turbed over the fact that he had no chil- 
oe he felt that it indicated a failure in 
ife. 

The summer following the government 
order closing his liquor business proved to 
be a bad one. There was no rain and a 
great deal of heat, and so the grain harvest 
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on his lands was only a fraction of what 
it should have been. During that fall 
Tikhon went to a fair to do some horse 
trading; while he was there, he became 
disgusted with himself and with life in 
general, for life seemed to him suddenly 
to have no point to it. He began to take to 
drink, downing immense quantities of 
vodka, although not enough to interfere 
with the conduct of his business. 

Tikhon’s life was little affected by the 
war with Japan that broke out soon after- 
ward; he was more affected by persistent 
rumors of an attempt at a socialist revolu- 
tion in the Russian legislative body. 
When he learned that the great landown- 
ers, those who owned more than a thou- 
sand acres of ground, were likely to have 
their estates taken from them for redis- 
tribution, he even began to agitate a little 
for the new laws. But he soon changed his 
mind when he discovered that the peas- 
ants on his own land were plotting against 
him. One Sunday he heard that they were 
meeting at Durnovka to rise in rebellion 
against him. He immediately drove over 
to the village, but the peasants, refusing 
to listen to him, drove him away with 
force. But the uprising was short-lived, 
and within a few days the peasants were 
back to deal with him again. He no longer 
trusted them, however, and he thought of 
them as little better than treacherous ani- 
mals. 

One of the workers on Tikhon’s land 
was a young peasant named Rodka, mar- 
ried to a young girl of some beauty who 
was always called the Bride. The girl was 
a source of annoyance to Tikhon because 
she aroused him sensually. On several oc- 
casions she resisted his unwelcome atten- 
tions, but finally he had his way with her. 
The Bride did not complain; she simply 
endured, much as she endured the terrible 
beatings that her husband administered to 
her with a knout. The beatings made 
Tikhon afraid of Rodka, and so he plotted 
to do away with the man. Such scheming 
proved unnecessary, however, for the 
Bride herself poisoned her husband. 
Tikhon, at least, was sure that she had 


poisoned her husband, even though no 
one else thought so. 

Chance brought to Tikhon’s perusal a 
volume of poems written by his brother 
Kuzma. Stirred by the knowledge that his 
brother was still alive and also an author, 
Tikhon wrote a letter telling Kuzma that 
it was high time they buried past differ- 
ences and became friends again. Kuzma 
went to Durnovka, and the two became, 
at least on the surface, friendly. Tikhon 
offered his brother the overseership of the 
estate at Durnovka, and Kuzma accepted 
because he had no other prospects for 
making a living. 

Kuzma Krasoff had done nothing with 
his life. Following the dissolution of the 
partnership with Tikhon years before, he 
had worked here and there, as a drover, 
a teamster, a general worker. Then he 
had fallen in love with a woman at 
Voronezh and had lived with her for ten 
years, until she died. In that decade he 
busied himself by trading in grain and 
horses and by writing occasionally for the 
local newspaper. All his life he had wanted 
to become a writer. He had never been 
educated, except for short periods of in- 
struction at the hands of a shoemaker out 
of work and from books he had borrowed 
occasionally. He considered his life a 
complete waste, for he had never been 
able to settle down to writing seriously. 

In his maturity Kuzma blamed all his 
troubles, and the troubles of Russians in 
general, on a lack of education. Educa- 
tion, he believed, was the answer to every 
problem confronting him and his fellow- 
men, and he claimed that the Russians, 
whom he regarded as little better than 
barbarians with a wide streak of hatred 
in their makeup, would have been better 
folk if they had been educated. 

Kuzma’s life as bailiff on his brother’s 
estate was not a happy one. He felt that 
the position was a last resort, and he dis- 
liked the people with whom he had to 
deal, including Tikhon. He was also per 
turbed by the Bride, who had been sent 
by Tikhon to cook and keep house for him. 
She did not arouse him as she had Tikhon, 
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but Kuzma was bothered by her presence, 
and he felt extremely sorry for her be- 
cause, a few years before, a group of men 
had raped her. The incident, Kuzma felt, 
lingered like a cloud over her existence. 
When at last he spoke to Tikhon about 
the matter, Tikhon, supposing that Kuzma 
had been sampling the same favors that 
the owner had enjoyed in the past, 


laughed at his brother’s scruples. He did 
arrange to marry off the woman, however, 
and the Bride became the wife of a peas- 
ant on the estate. On the wedding day 
only Kuzma realized that the prospect of a 
husband was but a makeshift in the 
Bride’s mind, and that she, like himself, 
would never really be happy. 


VILLETIE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855) 
Type of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: France 

First published: 1853 


Principal characters: 


Lucy SNowE, a young teacher 
Jonn GrauaAM Bretron, a physician 


Mrs. Bretron, his mother 


Potxy Home, in love with Bretton 

Grvevra FansuaweE, a schoolgirl 

Monsteur Paut EMANUEL, a teacher of literature 
Mapas Beck, mistress of a girls’ school 


Critique: 

In spite of its apparent flaws, Villette 
remains a superior novel, for the sure 
hand of Charlotte Bronté overcame most 
of the weaknesses of her story. One of 
the most obvious faults is the flat charac- 
terization of Dr. John Bretton, and the 
novel itself is broken in construction when 
the doctor is replaced in the leading role 
by Monsieur Paul Emanuel. Typical of 
the period is the repetition of coincidental 
meetings between characters who have 
had previous relationship. Lucy meets Dr. 
John Bretton on the streets of Villette 
before she comes to know him as the 
physician of Madame Beck’s establish- 
ment, and she meets the priest in a church 
before she finds him in the Walravens 
home. It is enough that John Bretton and 
Lucy are brought together again, but that 
Polly Home should also arrive strains at 
credibility. The narrative proper shows 
that Charlotte Bronté had in this novel 
finally mastered her autobiographical ma- 
terial; there is a quality of artistic 
strength here, and more profound charac- 


ter portrayal, than in the ingenuous but 
perennially popular Jane Eyre. 


The Story: 


When Lucy Snowe was a young girl, 
she went to visit her godmother, Mrs. 
Bretton, about twice each year. It was a 
warm, active household, and Lucy loved 
Mrs. Bretton. 

During one of her visits, a small girl, 
whose widowed father was leaving Eng- 
land for a sojourn on the continent, came 
to stay with the Brettons. The girl, Polly 
Home, developed a strange and tender 
fondness for Mrs. Bretton’s son Graham, 
who was a kind and compassionate boy. 
Mature and worldly for her years, Polly 
exhibited an almost maternal attachment 
toward Graham. Since Lucy shared a 
room with the young visitor, she became 
the recipient of the child’s confidence. 
Although Polly’s father had originally in- 
tended to deposit his daughter at Mrs. 
Bretton’s home for an extended stay, he 
became lonely for her and returned to 
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take his daughter back to Europe with 
im. 

Lucy’s visits with the Brettons came to 
an end when they lost their property and 
moved away. After that Lucy lost track 
of her godmother. 

As a grown woman Lucy earned her liv- 
ing by acting as a companion to elderly 
women. Tiring of her humdrum exist- 
ence, she went to France. There an un- 
usual chain of circumstances led her to 
the city of Villette and to a boarding 
school run by Madame Beck and her kins- 
man, Monsieur Paul Emanuel. Lucy’s 
calm disposition, ready wit, firm charac- 
ter, and advanced intellect soon led to 
ie appointment as instructress of Eng- 

sh. 

Attending the school was Ginevra Fan- 
shawe, a pee but flighty and selfish gir] 
whose relations with Lucy took the form 
of a scornful friendship. Madame Beck 
was a clever schoolmistress. She con- 
ducted her pension by a system of spying 
which included occasional furtive searches 
among the personal possessions of others 
and also a constant stealthy watching from 
her window. In spite of her behavior, 
Lucy felt a firm respect for Madame Beck. 
Her system was steady and unflagging. 
Monsieur Paul was a voluble and brilliant 
instructor. He seemed always to be at 
Lucy’s elbow admonishing her, tantalizing 
her intellect, attempting to lead her. Often 
Lucy attributed the peculiar notions of 
the pair to their Catholicism, which Lucy 
abhorred. 

Dr. John was a general favorite at the 
institute; he was a handsome, generous 
young practitioner who attended the chil- 
dren of Madame Beck’s school. Lucy, al- 
though she did not betray her knowledge, 
recognized him as the John Graham 
Bretton whom she had known years 
before. 

In her characteristically scornful and 
triumphant manner toward Lucy, Ginevra 
Fanshawe confided that she had a pair of 
ardent suitors. One, whom she called 
Isidore, was madly in love with her; the 


other was Colonel de Hamal, whom 
Ginevra herself preferred. 

One night, in the garden, Lucy found 
a letter intended for someone in the 
school. Dr. John appeared in time to as- 
sist Lucy in disposing of the missive before 
Madame Beck, spying, could interfere. 
The young doctor knew, apparently, the 
person for whom the letter was intended. 
Some time later Lucy learned that Gi- 
nevra’s Isidore was Dr. John himself. 
Thus the mystery of the nocturnal letter 
was solved. De Hamal had sent it and 
Dr. John was attempting to protect his 
beloved. In discussing his hopeless pas- 
sion for Ginevra, Dr. John confessed that 
he hoped to marry the schoolgirl. 

During a vacation Lucy, left alone at 
the pension, was overcome by depression. 
She had been haunted in the past by the 
apparition of a nun, and the reappearance 
of this specter so aggravated the already 
turbulent emotions of the young teacher 
that she fled into the streets of the town. 
There she wandered, driven to despair by 
her inner conflicts, until she came to a 
Catholic church. A strange fascination 
drove her to confession, but she later 
regretted her action. While trying to find 
her way back to the school, she fainted. 
When she regained consciousness, she 
found herself in a room that contained 
familiar furnishings. She was in a Villette 
chateau occupied by her godmother, Mrs. 
Bretton, and Graham Bretton. Graham, 
who was giving Lucy medica] attention, 
was the Dr. John whom Lucy had recog- 
nized at the pension. For the first time he 
recognized her as the young girl who 
had so often stayed in his home in Eng- 
land. 

Lucy became a frequent visitor in the 
Bretton home, and before long she real- 
ized that she was in love with Dr. John. 
The warm friendship between the two 
young people was constantly put upon by 
the ubiquitous Monsieur Paul and his sar- 
castic raillery. 

While at a concert one evening with 
Dr. John and Mrs. Bretton, Lucy noticed 
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Ginevra Fanshawe in the audience. Gi- 
nevra, having located the doctor's party, 
began to mimic Mrs. Bretton, who was un- 
aware of the young girl. Dr. John was 
not. At once he sensed the weakness and 
the selfishness of Ginevra, who could so 
irreverently make fun of a woman as good 
as his mother. His infatuation for Gi- 
nevra ended in disgust. 

Again at a concert with Lucy, Dr. John 
rescued a young girl named Paulina from 
a rough crowd of people. Bringing Paulina 
Bassompierre to his own home, Dr. John 
discovered that she was in reality Polly 
Home, who had stayed at the old Bretton 
house in England. All the old acquaint- 
ances were together again. 

Repeated meetings between Polly, now 
called Paulina, and Dr. John fostered the 
doctor’s love for the girl who had loved 
him since childhood. Lucy, closing her 
eyes and ears to this grief, believed that 
Dr. John was lost to her. 

Lucy began a new phase in her life at 
the school. Madame Beck gave her greater 
freedom in her work, and Monsieur Paul 
showed a hearty interest in her mind and 
in her heart. The only flaw remaining in 
Lucy’s tranquillity was the reappearance 
of the apparition of the nun. 

Once Madame Beck sent Lucy on an 
errand to the home of Madame Wal- 
ravens. There Lucy was told a touching 
story about Monsieur Paul. He had loved 
a girl, Justine Marie, in his youth, but 
cruel relatives refused his suit and she 


subsequently died. Filled with remorse, 
Monsieur Paul undertook to care for 
Justine Marie’s relatives. There survived 
old Madame Walravens and a priest, the 
same man to whom Lucy had confessed. 
The priest, Father Silas, had been Mon- 
sieur Paul’s tutor; he was anxious to keep 
Monsieur Paul from coming under the in- 
fluence of Lucy, a heretic. 

Lucy’s affection for the truculent pro- 
fessor grew, but suddenly all her hopes 
toppled about her. Monsieur Paul was 
leaving France for the West Indies. 
Madame Beck, always present when 
Monsieur Paul and Lucy met, kept the 
distraught teacher from talking to him. 

Ginevra Fanshawe eloped with de 
Hamal. A !etter from the runaway girl ex- 
plained Lucy’s ghostly nun. De Hamal 
had thus attired himself when making 
nocturnal visits to Ginevra. 

But Monsieur Paul refused to abandon 
Lucy without an explanation of his 
sudden forced departure. On the eve of 
his sailing he arranged a meeting with her 
and explained his recent silence. Sur- 
rounded by his possessive relatives, he had 
occupied his time with secret arrange- 
ments to make Lucy mistress of the school. 
To avoid the temptation of telling Lucy 
about his plans before they were consum- 
mated, he had remained apart from her. 
Upon his return, in three years, he prom- 
ised to rid himself of all his encumbrances, 
so that he would be free to marry Lucy 


Snowe. 


THE VIOLENT LAND 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Jorge Amado (1913- = 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: State of Bahia, Brazil 

First published: 1942 


Principal characters: 


Coronet Horacio pa Sriverra, a cacao planter 
Coroner Sinu6 Baparé, another planter 

Dona Ester pa Siiverra, Colonel! da Silveira’s wife 
DoNa Ana Baparé, Colonel Badaré’s daughter 
Carrain Jodo Macaruass, in love with Dofia Ana 
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Dr. Vincitio Casrat, Dojia Ester’s lover and da Silveira’s lawyer 


Maxcor, a prostitute 


Juca Bavaro, Colonel Badaré’s younger brother 


Critique: 

This novel, skillfully plotted and im- 
pressive in its evocation of the spirit of 
a region, reflects the violence of the strug- 
gle to produce and market the raw mate- 
rial for chocolate. The action covers 
the early years of cacao production in the 
State of Bahia, Brazil, a corner of the 
world that was a late frontier. Like most 
frontiers, it was a lawless area that at- 
tracted people anxious to get rich quick- 
ly, people who did not care whether 
others, or they themselves, lived or died. 
Bahia was, at the same time, a land 
where courageous men carved fortunes 
out of the wilderness and the labor of 
other men, a place where the strong lived 
and the weak succumbed. Its history is 
the Brazilian counterpart of an era in 
the development of the western United 
States. Wherever it is, found, the frontier 
is always a violent land. 


The Story: 


In the minds of most Brazilians the 
S4o Jorge dos Ilhéos was a semi-barbar- 
ous country ruled by a handful of rich 
planters who styled themselves colonels. 
These men had risen, almost without 
exception, from humble origins by means 
of courage, bravado, and murder. The 
two most important planters were Colonel 
Horacio da Silveira and Colonel Sinhd 
Badaré. Between their lands lay a large 
forest, upon which both men had long 
cast covetous eyes. The forest, actually 
a jungle, could be cleared to uncover an 
almost fabulous cacao-growing soil. 

Among the strangers who poured into 
the region in search of wealth at the 
time were several people who were to 
range themselves on one side or the other 
in the coming struggle. Dr. Virgilio 
Cabral, a cultured and talented lawyer, 
was to ally himself with da Silveira. With 
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the lawyer came Margot, a beautiful 
prostitute who had fallen in love with 
him and become his mistress while he 
was a student. Another arrival was Cap- 
tain Joao Magalhies, a professional gam- 
bler and a courageous opportunist who 
called himself a military engineer. Among 
his admirers were Juca Badaré, Colonel 
Badaré’s younger brother, and Dona Ana 
Badaré, the colonel’s daughter, who was 
also the heiress to the Badaré fortunes. 

Soon after his arrival Cabral fell in 
love with Ester, da Silveira’s beautiful 
wife. The woman, who hated her semi- 
barbarous husband, quickly returned the 
affection of the more cultured man. 
When she became his mistress, both 
knew that they would be killed if the 
husband found them out. As his ardor 
for Ester da Silveira increased, the law- 
yer's affection for his former mistress 
waned, and soon Margot found herself 
unwanted by her lover. In retaliation, 
and because she needed someone to sup- 
port her, Margot became the mistress 
of Juca Badaré, Out of spite she also 
furnished him with scandal about the 
opposition, gossip which he turned to 
account in the newspaper which favored 
the Badards. 

Professionally, as well as amorously, 
Cabral was a success, for he found an 
old survey of the contested lands and 
registered the title in da Silveira’s name 
after he had bribed the registry officials. 
The Badaré family quickly retaliated by 
burning the registry office and all the 
records on file. In addition, the Badarés 
hired Magalhaes to run a survey for 
them. He made the survey, even though 
he lacked the proper knowledge to do 
so. His presence at the Badaré plantation 
earned him the respect of the Badaré 
brothers and the love of Dofia Ana Ba- 
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daré. The self-styled captain, always an 
opportunist, permitted himself to fall in 
love with the girl and pay court to her. 

Because the Badaré family was the 
more powerful of the two factions, da 
Silveira went to several small planters 
and promised to let them divide half of 
the forest land if they, as a group, would 
help him hold it against the Badards. 
There was bloody fighting on both sides 
of the forest and within it, for both fac- 
tions hired many assassins and bodyguards 
0 back up their interests with bullets. 
The Badarés controlled the local govern- 
ment, and the state government was in 
opposition to the federal government of 
Brazil. 

Juca Badaré was assassinated by a hired 
gunman after he had insulted Cabral. 
Juca had found the lawyer dancing with 
Margot, at the girl’s request, and had 
insulted the lawyer for daring to do so. 
On the other side, too, there were dis- 
appointments and deaths. Both Cabral 
and da Silveira were deterred in their 
plans when the colonel fell ill with a 
fever. The planter recovered, but his 
wife, the lawyer’s mistress, became ill as 
a result of nursing her husband. Her 
death removed one incentive in the efforts 
of both her husband and her lover, but 
they stubbornly continued the fight. 

As the struggle in the courts and in 
the fields continued, the Badards spent 
more and more money. They not only 
sold their current crop of cacao pods, but 
also sold their next year’s crop in order 
to raise funds immediately. Before his 
assassination Juca Badaré had seen to it 
that his niece, Dofa Ana, was married 
to the gambler, for he saw in Magalh&es 
an ambitious man willing to fight for 
money and power. So tempting was the 
proposal the Badarés made that the cap- 
tain agreed to take his wife’s name, her 
father insisting that he do so in order 
to carry on the Badaré line. 

At first, by tacit consent, the contend- 
ing parties did no damage to one an- 
other’s cacao trees, but as the Badarés 
became desperate they instructed their 


desperadoes to burn the cacao groves. 
Their opponents saw that the matter had 
to be settled at once, lest both parties 
be irretrievably ruined and become vic- 
tims of someone stronger than they. Colo- 
nel da Silveira and his henchman, along 
with their paid gunmen, attacked the 
Badaré plantation in force and drove off 
the family, after killing all the men 
except a handful led by Magalhaes. 

Da Silveira and his men thought that 
the women of the Badaré household had 
been sent away, but the attackers were 
greeted by gunfire from Dofa Ana her- 
self as they entered the house. When she 
ran out of ammunition, she gave up, ex- 
pecting to be killed. The attackers let 
her go, however, because she was a 
woman. 

The Badaré rout was completed by an 
announcement from the Brazilian capital 
that the political party favoring da Sil- 
veira had come into power and was send- 
ing troops and government agents to the 
district to quiet the violence. The jungle 
lands were ceded to the da Silveira fac- 
tion by the government’s action. Da Sil- 
veira was forced to stand trial for the 
murder of Juca Badaré, but the trial, 
having been staged more to clear the 
colonel than to find him guilty, was a 
mere formality. 

The district quickly settled down after 
the great feud had ended and the new 
government had started its operations. 
But there was to be one more assassina: 
tion. While going through his dead wife’s 
effects, da Silveira discovered the letters 
Cabral had written to her. He was horri- 
fied and embarrassed to learn of he 
infidelity, which he had not suspected, 
and his lawyer’s duplicity. After think. 
ing about the matter for some time, he 
sent a gunman to clear his honor by kill- 
ing the man who had made him a 
cuckold. 

To symbolize the new peace that had 
come into the frontier district, the Church 
made the city of IThéos the seat of a 
newly created diocese and sent a bishop 
to officiate as its representative there. As 
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if to show the value of the former jun- 
gle land, the cacao trees planted there 


produced a crop in the fourth year, a 
full twelve months earlier than usual. 


THE VIRGINIA COMEDIANS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: John Esten Cooke (1830-1886) 
Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: 1763-1765 

Locale: Colonial Virginia 

First published: 1854 


Principal characters: 


Cramp ErrincHsM, foppish scion of a wealthy planter 

Beatrice HALLAM, a young actress with whom Effingham falls in love 
Crane Lee, Efingham’s cousin and fiancée 

Cartes Waters, Efingham’s rival for Beatrice Hallam 

Captain Ratpu Waters, Charles Waters’ brother 

Jack Hamitton, friend of Effingham, his sister’s fiancé 


Critique: 

John Esten Cooke was one of the last 
of the historical romanticists who fol- 
lowed the footsteps of James Fenimore 
Cooper. He was also the first of a long 
line of authors who continue to idealize 
the pre-Civil War South. Unlike some of 
the imitators of Cooper, Cooke wrote 
books which are well grounded in the 
history of Virginia, especially that of the 
James River section, in which most of 
them are laid. While Cooke’s novels dis- 
play a keen sense of the dramatic, his 
books have too much elegance and too 
much sentimentality for most modern 
tastes. This novel survives, however, for 
its vivid pictures of places and events in 
the early history of the state. 


The Story: 

In the spring of 1763, Williamsburg, 
the Colonial capital of Virginia, was 
treated to its first professional dramatic 
presentation by an English company 
called The Virginia Comedians. The 
Colony, rich and poor, was highly ex- 
cited over the event. The day the com- 
pany was to arrive in Williamsburg, 
young Champ Effingham, son of a 
wealthy planter, rode to town for a holi- 
day. Young Effingham, educated at Ox- 
ford, had taken up the ways of the 
London fops while in England. His dress 


was extraordinary; his manners were ar- 
tificial. 

On the way to Williamsburg he met 
a beautiful young woman on horseback 
who asked him the way. When ques- 
tioned by him, she refused to give her 
name, stating only that she was unknown 
to him because she was not a lady. The 
mystery was solved the next day at 
the play, when Effingham discovered that 
the girl was an actress with the traveling 
company. Despite the fact that he was 
engaged to marry one of the most beau- 
tiful and wealthy of the Virginia girls, 
Effingham became infatuated with the 
actress, whose name was Beatrice Hal- 
lam. She was the daughter of the mana- 
ger of the company. 

There was scandal in the neighbor- 
hood when it became known that Champ 
Effingham was paying court to the ac- 
tress. Everyone among the gentry was 
perturbed, for actresses were considered 
low in the social scale. When word came 
to Effingham’s father, the old gentleman 
ordered his son to desist. The son’s an- 
swer was to leave the house and take up 
residence at the inn in Williamsburg 
where the players were lodging. Effing- 
ham had little success with Beatrice Hal- 
lam, however. She despised him because 
of his artificial manners and his conde- 
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scending attitude. She was really in love 
with a commoner, a young man named 
Charles Waters, who had rescued her 
from the James River on a stormy day 
when she had fallen overboard while 
boating. 

Beatrice’s father, on the other hand, 
wanted his daughter to encourage young 
Effingham. Mr. Hallam saw in Effingham 
a chance for his daughter to marry into 
a wealthy family, thus gaining an honest 
reputation for herself and a comfortable 
life for him. 

At the opening of the session of the 
House of Burgesses, the governor gave a 
ball for the gentry of the colony. When 
an invitation was sent to Effingham, he 
resolved to take Beatrice to the ball, but 
his friends warned him not to do so 
because of the scandal. Although Beatrice 
did not want to go with him to the ball, 
her father finally browbeat her into agree- 
ing. Effingham, daring his friends to pre- 
vent his appearance with an actress, 
vowed to fight duels with all who tried 
to hinder him or who insulted the girl. 

At the ball everything went smoothly, 
for the Virginians, too well-mannered to 
make a disturbance over Effngham’s ac- 
tions, were all coolly polite to the actress. 
Their coolness only made the girl miser- 
able, however, particularly when she 
knew how she was hurting Clare Lee, to 
whom Effingham had been engaged. 

After the ball Effingham resolved to 
turn actor and join the company under 
the direction of Mr. Hallam. The mana- 
ger was happy to have the young Virgin- 
ian. In trying to find a costume for 
himself, Effingham inadvertently uncov- 
ered a little girl’s dress and a letter, both 
of which he dropped in Beatrice’s room. 
The dress and letter proved to her that 
she was not Hallam’s daughter, and that 
her name was really Beatrice Waters. 
After some investigation, she learned that 
she was the cousin of the Charles Waters 
who had rescued her from the river and 
death by drowning. 

Effingham was furious when he dis- 
covered the relationship between Beatrice 


and Charles Waters. Rather than fight a 
duel with the girl’s cousin, he kidnaped 
her and took her away on his boat. 
But Charles and a friend followed and 
boarded Effingham’s craft. In the fight to 
rescue Beatrice, Efhngham wounded his ri- 
val. Thinking he had killed him, Effing- 
ham, in his extremity, went home to his 
father, who arranged for his son’s escape 
to Europe. 

After Effingham left for Europe, Be- 
atrice nursed her cousin and restored him 
to health. Before long they were married 
and moved to a home in the uplands of 
the Piedmont region of Virginia. They 
left behind Captain Ralph Waters, 
Charles’ brother, who had vowed to fight 
a duel with Champ Effingham on his 
brother’s behalf. The planters were glad 
to see Charles Waters leave for another 
area; he had been heard to speak against 
the British government and to advocate 
a revolution. 

Two years passed before Champ Effing- 
ham returned to Virginia, after learning 
that his sword thrust had not killed 
Charles Waters. Young Effingham, thor- 
oughly cured of his infatuation for Be- 
atrice, had also lost his foppishness of 
dress and manner. Although he returned 
a changed and acceptable young man, he 
was given to periods of moodiness, and 
nothing his family could do restored him 
to mental health. Then his boyhood 
friend, Jack Hamilton, secretly engaged 
to Effingham’s sister, resolved to try to 
restore the young man. He encouraged, 
even forced Effingham to ride out to 
hounds and to visit other houses. He 
brought Captain Ralph Waters and Ef- 
fingham together and made them friends. 
Still young Effingham remained moody 
and gloomy. 

At last Hamilton resolved to try the 
power of jealousy, for he knew that Ef- 
fingham was still very much in love with 
Clare Lee, whom he had thrown aside in 
his infatuation for Beatrice. In addition, 
Hamilton knew that Clare still loved 
Effingham and would accept him as her 
husband, in spite of all that had hap 
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pened. Hamilton pretended to be in love 
with Clare; he even talked to Effingham 
about his suit for her hand. Such talk 
was too much for Effingham, who stirred 
himself to threaten Hamilton until he 
learned that Hamilton was really en- 
gaged to his sister. His sister and Ham- 
ilton finally persuaded him to go see 
Clare, who readily accepted his suit and 
promised to become Mrs. Champ Effing- 
ham. 

Happiness reigned in the Colony. 
Hamilton and Effingham’s sister were 


married a few days after the wedding of 
Effingham and Clare. Captain Ralph 
Waters and Clare’s sister were also mar- 
ried. The marriages seemed to mark the 
end of an era, however, for at the time of 
their celebration news came to the Colony 
of the passage of the Stamp Act, which 
everyone hated. Before long many began 
to speak of revolt against the British 
Crown. A leader of the agitators was 
Charles Waters, who returned to Wil- 
liamsburg after the death of his wife 


Beatrice. 


VIVIAN GREY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881) 
Type of plot: Political romance 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: England and Germany 

First published: 1826-1827 


Principal characters: 


Vivian Grey, an ambitious young Englishman 
Stongy Lorrie, Marquess of Carabas 

Mes. Ferix Lorratne, sister-in-law of Lord Carabas 
Baron von KonicsTetn, a German nobleman 

Lapy Mapeteint Trevor, Vivian’s friend 
SyBiLia, an Austrian baroness 

Essper GzeorcE, Vivian’s servant 


Critique: 

That such a story could achieve popu- 
larity in its time is neither a discredit to 
the youth of the author nor to popular 
taste. In Vivian Grey are reflected char- 
acteristics of the romantic concept of the 
young man struggling with his soul, of 
the nature of the frightening elements 
when the utmost in horror and terror 
are presented. However, there are more 
than the qualities of an Ann Radcliffe 
or Monk Lewis in this book, for precepts 
and truisms of a particular nature are 
scattered throughout the length of the 
narrative. Many of these reflect the po- 
litical life of the times, and all of them 
reflect the mind of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As such they deserve the study of 
any scholar or enthusiast for the activi- 
ties of men. To read this novel is to 


understand better Lord Byron, Shelley, 


or William Godwin, and the intellectual 
world in which they participated. 


The Story: 

In school Vivian Grey was more popu- 
lar with his fellow students than he was 
with his masters. After his expulsion 
from a private school conducted by Mr. 
Dallas, he continued his studies at home. 
Because he had decided on a career in 
politics, he flattered a nobleman who oc- 
casionally visited his father. This man 
was the Marquess of Carabas, an office 
holder who had been turned out because 
of his blundering incompetence. Vivian, 
who hoped to obtain the patronage of 
a noble name and the backing of a privi- 
leged aristocracy, flattered the vain, stu- 
pid peer who still hoped to play an active 
part in the world of politics. As a result, 
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Lord Carabas invited Vivian to visit his 
country seat, Chateau Desir. There Viv- 
ian met the fashionable Mrs. Felix Lor- 
raine, his lordship’s sister-in-law. During 
his visit Vivian took advantage of his 
opportunities by making love to the wives 
while securing the confidence of the hus- 
bands. 

At a brilliant dinner Vivian made his 
entrance late, secured the best seat in 
the bouse, and began a discussion of 
Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther before he 
had been among the company three min- 
utes. As usual, Vivian continued his art 
of flattering everyone in order to curry 
favor. 

At the first opportunity Vivian planned 
to bring together a group of gentlemen 
out of office to form a new political 
party. As leader of the party Vivian had 
selected Frederick Cleveland, a former 
minister of state who, disappointed in 
public life, had retired to Wales. There 
Vivian sought him out and won the 
support of the older, more experienced 
statesman. His mission successful, Vivian 
returned to his fashionable friends. He 
spent a harrowing night with Mrs. Lor- 
raine, who vowed she had seen a ghost 
and fainted in his arms. 

Mrs. Lorraine was no less confusing 
to Cleveland when he met her, for to. 
that gentleman’s discomfiture she insisted 
on falling in love with him. 

Before long, because of Vivian’s un- 
scrupulous conduct, his new-found 
friends deserted him and his political 
ambitions were terminated by Lord Cara- 
bas, who had learned that Vivian had 
used the old nobleman as a pawn in 
the political game he was playing with 
names of rank and fortune. 

At the same time Vivian announced 
to Mrs. Lorraine that he had purposely 
kept Cleveland from liking her by inter- 
fering with her mail. In his arrogance 
Vivian insulted Cleveland in his London 
club, and Cleveland challenged him to 
a duel. Vivian killed Cleveland. 

When Vivian had recovered from a 
fever brought on by excitement, he left 


England and made his home in Ger 
many. There he took a course of studies 
at Heidelberg, where he met Baron von 
Konigstein. Vivian and the clever, 
worldly baron became close friends. At a 
fair in Frankfort they were entertained 
by a conjurer who called himself Essper 
George. George attached himself to Viv- 
jan as his valet. 

Shortly thereafter, while vacationing 
in Ems, Vivian met Lady Madeleine 
Trevor, who knew Vivian’s father. She 
was accompanied by her brother, Mr. St. 
George, and a friend, Violet Fane. Vivian 
soon became a member of her party on 
expeditions about the countryside. Lady 
Madeleine disliked the baron because 
the German had figured in a scandal 
over cards which had caused the death 
of Violet Fane’s brother. For her friend’s 
sake, Madeleine was anxious not to re- 
new her own acquaintance with the 
baron. 

One night a card game began at the 
baron’s apartment. St. George was one 
of the players. Vivian remembered the 
card game which had ended fatally for 
Miss Fane’s brother. When the game 
had gone long enough, Vivian revealed 
the fact that the cards were marked. 
The next day Baron von Konigstein left 
Ems. Vivian had learned of the marked 
cards from Essper George, who had seen 
the pack in the possession of the baron’s 
servant. 

A week after the episode of the baron 
two young men, formerly Vivian's fel- 
low students, made their appearance and 
joined Lady Madeleine’s party. The 
pleasures of the company were short- 
lived, however. Miss Fane, who was in 
delicate health, overexerted herself and 
had an attack from which she never 
recovered. She died in Vivian’s arms and 
he was overcome by grief. 

Vivian and his servant, Essper George 
set out across Germany toward Vienna. 
One night Vivian had a narrow escape 
from some Germans engaged in a great 
drinking spree. Essper George saved him 
from their drunken wrath. 
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Vivian was a guest for a time at the 
home of Mr. Beckendorff, an odd re- 
cluse. There he stayed until Mr. Beck- 
endorff objected to the presence of Essper 
George. Another guest, the Prince of 
Little Lilliput, was permitted to remain. 
Vivian, who had been the friend of the 
prince and who on one occasion had 
even saved the prince’s life, was ready 
to take his departure because he realized 
that he was becoming involved in secret 
political upheavals. He admired Mr. 
Beckendorff, who seemed to be success- 
fully following the same policies which 
had ruined Vivian in London. 

News came that Beckendorff had be- 
come prime minister of the Duchy of 
Reisenberg and that the prince was to 
be rewarded by a high position of state. 
Vivian spent some time at the court 
with the prince. At brilliant balls and on 
all public occasions Vivian observed 
closely but with great detachment the 
machinations of court intrigue. He fell 
in love with Sybilla, 4 young baroness, 
much to the dismay of Mr. Beckendorff, 
who planned to kill Vivian. His life 
was spared, however, on the condition 
that he leave the duchy at once. Vivian 
now learned that the baroness was in 


reality an Austrian archduchess whose 
marriage with the deformed, half-witted 
crown prince had been arranged as 4 
matter of state. This final revelation into 
the nature of power politics sickened 
Vivian thoroughly. He continued on his 
way to Vienna. 

When his carriage broke down, he 
was invited to stay with the lord of the 
village, who was soon to celebrate his 
daughter’s marriage. Vivian was amazed 
to discover that the bridegroom was his 
former friend, Baron von Konigstein. 

Leaving the carnival which followed 
the wedding celebration, Vivian and 
Essper George were not far from the vil- 
lage when a terrible storm began. Its 
fury smashed against the unprotected 
hamlet and a mountain river overflowed 
its banks, cutting away the hillside, de- 
stroying the village, drowning its inhabi- 
tants. Essper George was killed. Vivian, 
his horse dying under him, was flung to 
the earth. It was as if this aphesel of 
the elements matched the tumult of 
Vivian’s own nature. He had yet to learn 
that the delusions and desires of youth 
give way to the disappointments of man- 
hood on the road by which man travels 
toward old age. 


WALDEN 


Type of work: Essays 


Author: Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) 


Type of treatise: Autobiography and nature notes 


Time of treatise: 1845-1847 


Locale: Walden Pond, near Concord, Massachusetts 


First published: 1854 
Principal character. 


Henry Davin THorzau, author, and a student of nature and man 


Critique: 

Walden, Or, Life in the Woods is like 
its author, Henry David Thoreau, in that 
both are unique in the annals of Ameri- 
can literature. Thoreau went to live at 
Walden Pond because he wanted to 
think and write a book. Walden is that 
book, and Thoreau’s thoughts and life 
while writing it are part and parcel of 
the volume. If one must categorize the 


book, which contains a range of inter- 
ests as wide as those found in many vol- 
umes by other writers, it can probably 
best be pigeonholed as what Ralph Waldo 
Emerson called “Man Thinking.” The 
incidents of his daily life at the pond, 
his likes and dislikes, his intellectual and 
physical activities—all these have been 
utilized by Thoreau as starting points for 


Way 


solid. discussions on the meanings of life 
and the universe in which we find our- 
selves. Only to the casual reader does 
the book seem a loosely knit work. To 
the careful reader the book is obviously 
bound together by that most complex of 
organizations, the human mind working 
consciously to discover the hidden mean- 
ings of man’s existence. No more original 
book has been produced in the Western 
Hemisphere, and no summary can ade- 
quately convey Thoreau’s reflective wis- 


dom or the beauty of his style. 


The Story: 

Early in the summer of 1845, Henry 
David Thoreau left his family home in 
the village of Concord, Massachusetts, 
to live for two years by himself in a rude 
house that he had constructed beside 
Walden Pond, in a far corner of Concord 
township. While there he wrote in his 
journal about many of the things he did 
and thought. He was not the owner of 
the land on which he settled, but had 
received the owner’s permission to build 
his house and to live there. His objective 
was really to live simply and think and 
write; in addition, he proved to himself 
that the necessities of food, clothing, 
shelter, and fuel could be rather simply 
obtained for a man who desired only 
what he needed. 

As early as March, 1845, Thoreau 
went out to Walden Pond and cut the 
timber he needed for the framework of 
his house, doing all the labor himself. 
When that was done and the framing 
in place, Thoreau bought a shanty from 
an Irish railroad worker. He then tore 
down the shanty and used the boards 
for the sidings of the house, even making 
use of many of the nails already in the 
boards. By July, then, the house was 
ready for his occupancy. Before the ad- 
vent of cold weather the following fall, 
Thoreau also built himself a fireplace 
and a chimney for cooking and heating 
purposes. He also lathed and plastered 
the interior of the one-room house, in 
order that it would be warm and com- 


fortable during the cold New England 
winter. 

Having done all the work himself, and 
having used native materials wherever 
possible, he had built the house for the 
absurdly low cost of twenty-eight dollars. 
In addition to providing himself with a 
place to live, Thoreau believed he had 
taught himself a great lesson in the art 
of living. He was also vastly pleased that 
he had provided himself with a place to 
live for less than a year's lodging had cost 
him as a student at Harvard College. 

In order to get the money needed to 
build the house, Thoreau had planted 
about two and a half acres of beans, 
peas, potatoes, corn, and turnips, which 
he sold at harvest time. The land on 
which they were grown was lent by a 
neighbor who believed, along with every- 
one else, that the land was good for 
nothing. In addition to selling enough 
produce to pay his building expenses, 
Thoreau had enough yield left from his 
gardening to provide himself with food. 
But he did not spend all his time work- 
ing on the house or in the garden. One 
of his purposes in living at Walden Pond 
was to live so simply that he might have 
plenty of time to think, to write, and 
to observe nature; and so he spent only 
as much time in other labors as he had 
to. He had little respect for possessions 
and material things. He believed, for 
instance, that most men were really pos- 
sessed by their belongings, and that such 
a literary work as the Bhagavad-Gita was 
worth more than all the towers and tem- 
ples of the Orient. 

Thoreau was quite proud of how little 
money he needed to live comfortably 
while at Walden Pond. The first eight 
months he was there he spent only slight- 
ly more than a dollar a month for food. 
In addition to some twenty-odd dollars 
he received for vegetables he raised, his 
income, within which he lived, was slight- 
ly more than thirteen dollars. His food 
consisted almost entirely of rye and In- 
dian mea] bread, potatoes, rice, a little 
salt pork, molasses, and salt. His drink 
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was water. Seldom did he eat large por- 
tions of meat, and he never hunted. His 
interest in the animals that lived in the 
woods and fields near Walden Pond was 
the interest of a naturalist. Although he 
spent some time fishing, he felt that the 
time he had was too valuable to spend 
in catching fish to feed himself. 

For the small amounts of cash he 
needed, Thoreau worked with his hands 
at many occupations, working only so 
long as was necessary to provide himself 
with the money his meager wants re- 
quired. He kept as much time as possible 
free for thinking and studying. His study 
consisted more of man and nature than 
of books, although he kept a few well- 
selected volumes about him at all times. 

While at Walden Pond, summer and 
winter, Thoreau lived independent of 
time: he refused to acknowledge days of 
the week or month. When he wished to 
spend some time observing certain birds 
or animals, or even the progress of the 
weather, he felt free to do so. About the 
only thing to remind him that men were 
rushing pell-mell to keep a schedule was 
the whistle of the Fitchburg Railway 
trains, which passed within a mile or so 
of his dwelling. Not that he disliked the 
railroad; he thought it, in fact, a marvel 
of man’s ingenuity, and he was fascinated 
by the cargoes which the trains carried 
from place to place. But he was glad that 
he was not chained to the commerce 
those cargoes represented. As much as 
he sometimes enjoyed the sound of the 
train, he enjoyed far more the sounds 
of the birds and animals, most of which 
he knew, not only as a country dweller 
knows them, but as the naturalist knows 
them as well. The loons, the owls, the 


squirrels, the various kinds of fish in 
Walden Pond, the migratory birds, all 
of these were part of his conscious exist- 
ence and environment. 

People often dropped in to visit with 
Thoreau, who frankly confessed that he 
did not consider people very important. 
He failed, in fact, to tell who his most 
frequent visitors were. He preferred only 
one visitor, and that a thinking one, at 
a time. Whenever he had more visitors 
than could be accommodated by his small 
house and its three chairs, he took them 
into his larger drawing-room, the pine 
wood which lay about his home. From 
what he wrote about his treatment of all 
but a very few of the people who came 
to visit him, it is very probable that he 
was a crusty kind of host, one who, if 
he had nothing better to do, was willing 
to talk, but who usually had more to oc- 
cupy him than ordinary conversation. 

During the winter months Thoreau 
continued to live comfortably at Walden 
Pond, though his activities changed. He 
spent more time at the pond itself, mak- 
ing a survey of its bottom, studying the 
ice conditions, and observing the animal 
life which centered about the pond, 
which had some open water throughout 
the year. 

After two years of life at Walden, 
Thoreau left the pond. He felt no regret 
for having stayed there or for leaving; 
his attitude was that he had many lives 
to live and that he had finished with 
living at the pond. He had learned many 
lessons there, had had time to think and 
study, and had proved what he had set 
out to prove twenty-six months before, 
that living could be extremely simple 
and yet fulfill the individual. 


WALLENSTEIN 


Type of work: Drama 


Author: Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: The Thirty Years’ War 
Locale: Germany 

First presented: 1799 
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Principal characters: 


Wa .ensteINn, Duke of Friedland, Generalissimo of the Imperial forces 
in the Thirty Years’ War 

Ocravio Pirccotomrnt, a lieutenant general 

Max Piccoromin1, the general’s son, a colonel] 

Count Trrzxy, Wallenstein’s brother-in-law 

Burter, an Irish soldier of fortune 

Ducuess oF FriepLaNp, Wallenstein’s wife 

Tuexxia, Wallenstein’s daughter 


Critique: 

Wallenstein is actually a dramatic 
series, composed of a one-act prelude, 
Wallenstein’s Camp, and two full-length 
plays, The Piccolomini and The Death 
of Wallenstein. The prelude, relatively 
unimportant, merely shows the scene of 
the army camp and indicates the tem- 
per of the period and the attitude of the 
army toward its commander. Schiller is 
far less known for his historical plays 
than he is for his lyrical dramas. Yet 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who translated 
Schiller’s works in the early nineteenth 
century, pointed out that the history 
plays form a vital part of his work; Cole- 
ridge further suggested a parallel between 
the historical drama of Shakespeare— 
Henry VI and Richard I—and this dra- 
matic trilogy by the German playwright. 


The Story: 


Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, had 
once been dismissed by the Emperor 
Ferdinand from his service, but during 
the Thirty Years’ War, in whick the 
countries of central Europe battled to 
prevent their annihilation by the forces 
of the Swedish Gustavus Adolphus, the 
emperor had recalled Wallenstein and 
given him extraordinary powers, to build 
up an army that could drive the Swedes 
out of central Europe. The army had 
been raised, but its leaders and its rank 
and file felt that they owed allegiance 
to their commander, rather than the em- 
peror whom Wallenstein and they served. 

As time passed, Wallenstein’s army 
won many victories and the situation in 
central Europe became less tense. The 
threat to his dominions having decreased, 
the emperor wished to curtail Wallen- 


stein’s powers, lest the conquering hero 
should attempt to dictate to the crown. In 
those days of suspicion, it was difficult to 
separate cause from effect. Wallenstein, 
fearing for his powers and becoming 
suspicious of the emperor and his gov- 
ernment, wavered on the verge of de- 
claring himself for the Swedes. At the 
same time the emperor, afraid of Wallen- 
stein, made arrangements to have the 
commander removed from his post. The 
court reflected the attitude of its ruler, 
and Wallenstein thought more and more 
of turning against his monarch. 

The emperor finally sent a war com- 
missioner, Von Questenberg, to Wallen- 
stein’s camp. The commissioner found the 
army so sensitive to its leader’s wishes 
that the soldiers were ready to follow him 
if he were to tum traitor. The commis- 
sioner told his fears to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Piccolomini and gave the general the 
emperor's secret commission to take over 
the armies and to arrest Wallenstein. 
Wallenstein, not suspecting what had 
happened, believed that General Pic- 
colomini was his trusted friend and 
brother officer. He did not realize that 
General Piccolomini was more loyal to 
his monarch than to his military com- 
mander. 

General Piccolomini wished to have 
the help of his son, Colonel Max Pic- 
colomini, in his plans, but the son, who 
had grown up under Wallenstein’s tute- 
lage, refused to believe that Wallenstein 
could ever be anything but virtuous, In 
addition, Max Piccolomini was in love 
with Thekla, Wallenstein’s daughter, 
and had high hopes that the great gen- 
eral-duke would permit them to marry. 
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Young Piccolomini did not know that 
Wallenstein, fired with ambition and 
filled with suspicion of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, was actually plotting to go 
over to the Swedes with his army in re- 
turn for the kingship of Hungary. Wal- 
lenstein saw in his daughter a future 
queen, not the wife of a colonel. 

Worried by the arrival of Von Ques- 
tenberg, Wallenstein gave one of his 
trusted henchmen the task of seeing that 
all his great leaders signed a document 
containing a vow to follow him wher- 
ever he might lead, even if he led them 
away from the emperor. The henchman 
planned a great banquet to accomplish 
the deed. Before the banquet he showed 
the officers a document which he would 
not let them sign. After the banquet, 
when the men were drunk, another doc- 
ument containing a pledge of loyalty to 
Wallenstein was substituted. The lead- 
ers all signed, except for Max Piccolo- 
mini, who was sober and realized that 
he could not take a vow against the em- 
peror without forfeiting his honor. 

Wallenstein believed that the leaders 
would be compelled to follow him after 
signing the document, a paper which 
would compromise them in the em- 
peror’s eyes, regardless of how the sig- 
natures were obtained 

General Piccolomini signed the docu- 
ment, although he knew what he was 
doing. He wished to let Wallenstein 
proceed far enough to expose his traitor- 
ous hand. General Piccolomini knew it 
would be easier to turn the army away 
from Wallenstein if he were to reveal 
himself as a traitor. 

A crisis arose when Wallenstein re- 
ceived orders to send a large part of his 
army to a distant point under the com- 
mand of another leader. The same mes- 
senger also brought news that an arm 
fsom Spain, not under Wallenstein’s 
command, was due to arrive in a mat- 
ter of days. Seeing his ambitions threat- 
ened, Wallenstein refused to break up 
his army and immediately pushed his 
negotiations with the Swedes in the 


hope that he could complete his arrange- 
ments within a few hours. 

While Wallenstein prepared to move 
his army, General Piccolomini set his 
own plan in motion. First he went to 
all the officers and convinced them, with 
the exception of the colonels of two regi- 
ments, one of them his own son, that 
Wallenstein was ambitious and a traitor. 
The commanders agreed to move their 
troops and, under General Piccolomini, 
remain loyal to the emperor. 

Meanwhile the Swedes, through their 
envoy, were making inordinate demands 
upon Wallenstein. Among other things 
they wished to have control of Prague 
and the fortress at Egra, to insure that 
Wallenstein would not turn traitor to 
them. At first Wallenstein refused to 
turn over the fortifications, but at last 
he agreed. Shortly afterward his brother- 
in-law, Count Terzky, informed him that 
various regiments had marched away. 
Wallenstein realized what had happened 
when the count told him about General 
Piccolomini’s negotiations with Von 
Questenberg and the emperor’s commis- 
sion authorizing General Piccolomini to 
relieve Wallenstein of his command. 

Although his grand design was collaps- 
ing, Wallenstein resolved to go ahead 
with his plan to join the Swedes. He 
was still busy with his preparations when 
his daughter came to him with Colonel 
Max Piccolomini, who was still loyal to 
his commander. The couple asked to be 
allowed to marry, but Wallenstein re- 
fused. During the interview Max Pic- 
colomini realized Wallenstein’s ambi- 
tions for himself and his daughter, 
including the duke’s intent to turn traitor. 
The young officer then decided to join 
his father in the plan to arrest Wallen- 
stein. When Wallenstein tried to keep 
Colonel Piccolomini prisoner, his regi- 
ment rescued him from Wallenstein’s 
soldiers. 

Wallenstein fled with his few remain- 
ing troops and his family to Egra, where 
he had planned to meet the Swedish 
forces. With him was Colonel Butler, an 
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Irish soldier of fortune. Because Wallen- 
stein had kept the emperor from making 
Butler a count, the Irish adventurer took 
his revenge by contriving Wallenstein’s 
murder at Egra. Word also :came to 
Egra, shortly before Wallenstein’s assas- 
sination, that Max Piccolomini had met 
his death in a wild attack on the Swedish 
forces. Thekla fled from Egra to mourn at 
her dead lover’s bier. 


General Piccolomini, arriving at Egra 
within a matter of minutes after Wal- 
lenstein’s death, was horrified to learn 
that the duke was dead. Butler, confused 
by the turn of events, fled to the em- 
peror to explain his actions. After his de- 
parture a messenger arrived to inform 
General Piccolomini that the emperor 
had elevated him to the rank of prince. 


THE WAVES 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Virginia Woolf (1882-1941) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: The present 
Locale: England 
First published: 1931 
Principal characters: 
BERNARD 
NEVILLE 


PERCIVAL 

Critique: 

_ The Waves owes nothing whatever to 
the traditional form of the novel. In this 
book Virginia Woolf was attempting to 
give to fiction the subtle insights and re- 
vealing moments of perception which at 
one time were the function of poetry 
only. Her method is arbitrary and 
stylized. In a series of interlocking dra- 
matic monologues six characters reveal 
the hidden essence of being at successive 
stages of their lives. The action, if any- 
thing so fleeting and inward can be called 
action, is a record of time passing as the 
six characters trace the course of their 
memories and sensations from childhood 
to old age and death. There is nothing 
irrelevant here; everything is observation, 
sensation, and naked intuition. Mrs. 
Woolf looked at life with a poet’s vision, 
and in this novel she went even beyond 
Joyce in her use of symbols to make ob- 
jects in the external world correspond to 
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inner reality. Each section of her story is 
prefaced by a descriptive passage in 
which the movements of sun and waves 
through a single day stand for time and 
eternity. Uniting her people is the char- 
acter of Percival, viewed only through 
their eyes, symbol of the natural man and. 
also of the emotional certainty which all 
seek in life. At the end Bernard sums up 
the experiences of the group and sees in 
their lives man’s challenge to death, the 
archfoeman. A novel daring in imagina- 
tion and technique, The Waves marks 
the extreme of Virginia Woolf's experi- 
mental method. 


The Story: 


The waves rolled shoreward and at 
daybreak the children awoke. Watching 
the sunrise, Bernard, maker of phrases, 
seeker of causes, saw a loop of light—he 
would always think of it as a ring, the 
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circle of experience giving life pattern 
and meaning. Neville, shy, passionate, 
imagined a globe dangling against the 
flank of day. Susan, lover of fields and 
seasons, saw a slab of yellow, the crusted 
loaf, the buttered slice, of tea time in the 
country. Rhoda, awkward, timid, heard 
wild cries of startled birds. Jinny, sensu- 
ous, pleasure-loving, saw a tassel of gold 
and crimson. Louis, of a race that had 
seen women carry red pitchers to the 
Nile, heard a chained beast stamping on 
the sands. 

While the others played, Louis hid 
among the currants. Jinny, finding him 
there and pitying his loneliness, kissed 
him. Susan, suddenly jealous, ran away, 
and Bernard followed to comfort her. 
They walked across fields to Elvedon, 
where they saw a woman writing at a 
window. Later, in the schoolroom, Louis 
refused to recite because he was ashamed 
of his Australian accent. Rhoda, unable 
to do her sums, had to stay in. Louis 
pitied her, for she was the one he did 
not fear. 

The day brightened. Bernard, older 
now, yawned through the headmaster’s 
speech in chapel. Neville leaned sideways 
to watch Percival, who sat flicking the 
back of his neck. A glance, a gesture, 
Neville realized, and one could fall in 
love forever. Louis, liking order, sat 
quietly. As long as the head talked, Louis 
forgot snickers at his accent, his memo- 
ries of kisses underneath a hedge. Susan, 
Jinny, and Rhoda were in a school where 
they sat primly under a portrait of Queen 
Alexandra. Susan thought of hay waving 
in the meadows at home. Jinny pictured 
a gold and crimson party dress. Rhoda 
dreamed of picking flowers and offering 
them to someone whose face she never 
saw. 

So time passed and the last day of the 
term arrived. Louis went to work in Lon- 
don after his father, a Brisbane banker, 
failed. Sometimes, in his attic room, he 
heard the great beast stamping in the 
dark, but now the noise was that of city 
crowds and traffic. At Cambridge, Neville 


read Catullus and waited with uneasy 
eagerness for Percival’s smile or nod. 
Bernard was Byron’s young man one day, 
Shelley’s or Dostoevski’s the next. One 
day Neville brought him a poem. Read- 
ing it, Bernard felt that Neville would 
succeed while he would fail. Neville was 
one person in love with one person, 
Percival. Bernard in his phrase-making 
was many people, a plumber, a horse- 
breeder, an old woman in the street, as 
well as Byron’s or Dostoevski’s man. 
Susan, in Switzerland, dreamed of new- 
born lambs in baskets, of marsh mist and 
autumn rains, of the lover who would 
walk with her beside dusty hollyhocks. 
At a ball in London, Jinny, dancing, felt 
as if her body glowed with inward fie. 
Rhoda, at the same ball, sat and stared 
across the rooftops. 

They all loved Percival, and so before 
he left for India they met at a dinner 
party in London to bid him goodbye. 
Bernard, not knowing that Susan had 
loved him, was already engaged. Louis 
was learning to cover his shyness with 
brisk assurance; the poet had become a 
businessman. Rhoda was frightened by 
life. Waiters and diners looked up when 
Jinny entered, lovely, poised. Susan came 
dowdily, hating London. Neville, loving 
Percival in secret, dreaded the moment 
of parting that would carry him away. 
Here, thought Bernard, was the circle he 
had seen long ago. Youth was friendship 
and a stirring in the blood, like the notes 
of Percival’s wild hunting-song. 

The sun passed the zenith and shad- 
ows lengthened. When word came that 
Percival had been killed in India, Neville 
felt as if that doom had been his own. 
But he would go on, a famous poet and 
scholar after a time, but always as well a 
lonely man waiting in his rooms for the 
footstep on the stair of this young man 
or that whom he loved in place of Perci- 
val. Bernard was married then; his son 
had been born. He thought of Susan, 
whom Percival had loved. Rhoda also 
thought of Susan, engaged to her farmer 
in the country. She remembered the 
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dream in which she had offered flowers to 
a man whose face had been hidden from 
her, and she knew at last that the man 
had been Percival. 

Shadows grew longer over country and 
town. Louis, a successful businessman 
and wealthy, planned a place in Surrey 
with greenhouses and rare gardens. But 
he still kept his attic room where Rhoda 
often came; they had become lovers. 
Susan walked in the fields with her chil- 
dren or sat sewing by the firelight in a 
quiet room. Jinny groomed a body shaped 
for gayety and pleasure. Neville meas- 
ured time by the hours he spent waiting 
for the footstep on the stair, the young 
face at the door. Bernard tried to snare 
in phrases the old man on the train, the 
lovers in the park. ‘The only realities, he 
thought, were in common things. He re- 
alized that he had lost friends by death-- 
Percival was one—and others because he 
had not wished to cross the street. After 
Louis and Rhoda parted, his new mistress 
was a vulgar cockney actress. Rhoda, al- 
ways in flight, went to Spain. Climbing a 
hill to look across the sea toward Africa, 
she thought of rest and longed for death. 

Slowly the sun sank. At Hampton 
Court the six friends met again for din- 
ner. They were old now, and each had 
gone a different way after Percival had 


died in India years before. Bernard felt 
that he had failed He had wrapped him- 
self in phrases; he had sons and daugh- 
ters, but he had ventured no farther than 
Rome. He had not become rich, like 
Louis, or famous, like Neville. Jinny had 
lived only for pleasure, little enough, as 
she was learning. After dinner Bernard 
and Susan walked by the lake. There 
was little of their true thoughts they 
could say to each other. But Bernard was 
still a maker of phrases. Percival, he said, 
had become like the flower on the table 
where they ate—six-sided, made from 
their six lives. 

So it seemed to him years later, after 
Rhoda had jumped to her death and the 
rest were old. He wondered what the real 
truth had been—the middle-class respec- 
tability of Louis, Rhoda’s haunted imagi- 
nation, Neville’s passion for one love, 
Susan’s primitivism, Jinny’s sensuous 
pleasures, his own attempt to catch reality 
in a phrase. He had been Byron’s young 
man and Dostoevski’s, and also the hai 
old savage in the blood. Once he had 
seen a loop of light, a ring. But he had 
found no pattern and no meaning, only 
the knowledge that death is the great 
adversary against whom man rides in the 
darkness where the waves break on the 
shore. 


THE WEAVERS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author; Gerhart Hauptmann (1862-1946) 
Type of plot: Social criticism 

Time of plot: The 1840's 

Locale: Germany 

First presented: 1892 


Principal characters: 


DreIssicEr, a manufacturer 


Prrirer, his manager 
BECKER, a weaver 


Moritz JAEGER, a returned soldier 


Otp BauMERT, a weaver 


Op Hitsz, a weaver 


Gorriies Hise, his son 


Luisz Hinsz, Gottlieb’s wife 


Critique: 
The Weavers is usually rated the best 
of Hauptmann’s dramatic works. It is 


almost wholly a socio-economic study in 
that the characters are types caught in 
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irresistible forces of the social and indus- 
trial system under which they live. The 
dramatic incidents are a microcosm of 
the much wider industrial revolution, 
with the unemployment caused in part 
by the introduction of power looms. In 
this play no answer to the problem is 
given; rather, Hauptmann shows us peo- 
ple who react in the only way they can 
when misery becomes too oppressive. 


The Story: 


In a large room on the ground floor 
of Dreissiger’s house the weavers were 
bringing in their finished webs. Pfeifer, 
manager for Dreissiger, inspected each 
piece and assessed its value. He had a 
sharp eye for flaws and the amounts he 
named were low. From the complaints 
aired, the weavers were near starvation. 
In general, however, the weavers were 
a docile, tractable lot. 

Old Baumert came in carrying a bun- 
dle wrapped in cloth. It was the body of 
his pet dog. Baumert had not had the 
heart to kill the animal himself, but he 
had had it butchered to provide meat 
for his family. The dog was only a skinny, 
half-grown pup, not large enough to feed 
his destitute family. 

Most of the weavers were squat and 
sickly, but Becker was a young, impu- 
dent giant. When he heard the price 
Pfeifer would allow for his web, he re- 
fused on the ground that such an amount 
was alms, not wages. In fury Pfeifer called 
for Dreissiger, who upheld his manager. 
A diversion was created when a child 
fainted. Dreissiger was angry because 
the child’s parents had sent him so far 
with the heavy web; he ignored the 
crowd’s explanation that the child was 
starving. 

Because of the tension in the room, 
Dreissiger harangued the weavers. In his 
view he provided work; if the weavers 
did not want to do his work, they could 
go elsewhere. Then he made a porten- 
tous announcement: he was engaging two 


hundred more weavers, and the new rates 
of pay would be lower. 

The Baumerts occupied one room in 
the house of William Ansorge, a former 
weaver. Old Baumert was too feeble to 
do much and his wife was crippled. One 
daughter, Emma, was twenty-two. She 
had a boy of four fathered by a consump- 
tive weaver who had died before they 
could be married. Bertha, the second 
daughter, was a pallid girl of fifteen. The 
two sisters spent long hours at the loom 
Their landlord, Ansorge, was too old to 
weave any more; he led a miserable exist- 
ence mending baskets. 

When old Baumert came in, he 
brought with him Moritz Jaeger, a re- 
turned soldier. Jaeger was a fine strap- 
ping youth with good clothes and money 
in his pockets, the center of interest as 
he told of his successes in the army. He 
kindly provided a bottle of brandy which 
cheered the family immensely. 

Bertha cooked their dog meat in the 
oven. With meat and brandy they would 
have a feast. Ansorge joined them as the 
smell of cooking meat spread through the 
house. To his intense disgust, Baumert’s 
stomach could not hold the meal; two 
years had passed since he had tasted 
meat. 

Jaeger was appalled at the misery of 
the weavers. Able to read, he was pessi- 
mistic about any relief for the workers. 
The papers had recently published the 
report of the Berlin inspector who had 
been sent to investigate their living con- 
ditions. The bureaucrat had asserted sol- 
emnly that there was no one in want 
among them. Jaeger had found a differ- 
ent answer. 

He began to read to them a marching 
song that told the woes of the weavers. 
Inflammatory in tone, it named Dreis- 
siger as an oppressive villain. As he read 
the stanzas, Ansorge and Baumert caught 
some of its revolutionary spirit, and they 
were stirred to fight for their rights. 

In the common room of the public 
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house, Welzel, the publican, served a 
commercial traveler. The salesman, a com- 
petent city man, was flirting with Anna, 
Welzel’s red-haired daughter. Wiegand, 
a joiner, had that day made a coffin for 
a dead weaver. The man had died of 
starvation; he needed only a light coffin. 
The traveler expressed his surprise that 
the supposedly destitute weavers should 
hold such elaborate funerals. Wiegand, 
who was a cunning man, was of the 
opinion that the weavers were a wrong- 
headed lot; no one need be in want if 
he were enterprising. 

When Ansorge and Baumert came in, 
the talk grew more animated as other 
weavers aired their wrongs. A peasant 
happening in told the assembly that the 
weavers were poor only because they did 
not know how to do useful work. A 
forester joined in that opinion. The weav- 
ers retorted bitterly that they were for- 
bidden to take even a broken braach 
from the forests. 

After Jaeger and Becker came in at the 
head of a small group of young men, 
the talk centered even more strongly on 
the weavers’ woes. The traveler, attempt- 
ing a pompous remark on the amount of 
real destitution, was roughly silenced, 
and Welzel for safety led him into an- 
other room. Then Kutsche, the police- 
man, came to warn the weavers that they 
must not sing their song any more. But 
the mob spirit grew; the defiant song 
tang out. 

In Dreissiger’s private room, the grow- 
ing tulmult had forced the manufac- 
turer to interrupt his whist game with 
Pastor Kittelhaus. As Dreissiger came 
back in, he announced that he had had 
Becker seized. Weinhold, a tutor in the 
household, was young enough to feel sym- 
pathy for the weavers. When he voiced 
his opinions, he was summarily dis- 
charged. The coachman entered and told 
them he had the carriage ready, for it 
looked as if the family might be com- 
pelled to flee. The children were already 
prepared to travel. 


The obsequious police superintendent 
hurried to congratulate Dreissiger on hav- 
ing the ringleader, Becker, apprehended. 
When five dyers led in the captured 
Becker, the superintendent began to up- 
braid the weaver, but Becker, cool and 
self-possessed, cried shame on the dyers 
for not joining their fellow workers. 
When Becker was led off to jail, the mob 
freed him and manhandled the police. 

Pastor Kittelhaus, who had no sym- 
pathy for the rioters, attempted to talk to 
the crowd outside. He was shouted down 
and roughly treated. The Dreissiger fam- 
ily drove away just as the weavers broke 
into the house. Thoroughly aroused, the 
mob sacked the building and broke win- 
dows and doors. 

Old Hilse, a weaver living in another 
village, could not believe the news when 
Hornig the rag dealer told him that the 
weavers were rioting for more pay. The 
doctor came to see Hilse’s blind wife and 
verified the news. Hilse, a pious old 
soldier, was upset that his fellow weavers 
could forget law and order. His son’s 
wife, Luise, sided with the rioters, but 
Gottlieb, her husband, believed as his 
father did. Old Hilse predicted that as 
soon as the soldiers came the weavers 
would be a sorry lot. 

The ominous marching song came clos- 
er as the rioters, led by Jaeger and Becker, 
shouted for Hilse and Gottlieb to join 
them. Luise courageously went out with 
the mob, but the Hilse men stayed at 
their looms. Soon shots were heard; the 
soldiers were putting down the riot. 
When Gottlieb saw his wife standing de- 
fiantly in front of the line of bayonets, 
he could resist no longer, and he dashed 
out to join the throng. 

Old Hilse stubbornly stayed at his loom 
near a window, where a chance bullet 
wounded him fatally. Mielchen, Gott- 
lieb’s little daughter, called to her grand- 
father that the soldiers had been driven 
off and that the mob was entering the 
house of Dittrich, another manufacturer. 
Old Hilse made no answer. 
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WHEN THE MOUNTAIN FELL es 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charles-Ferdinand Ramuz (1878- 
Type of plot: Regional romance 

Time of plot: Eighteenth century 

Locale: Switzerland 


First published: 1935 


Principal characters: 


) 


SERAPHIN CaARRUPT, an old man 
ANTOINE Pont, a young man newly married 


Terese, his wife 


PuitromEnze Mayz, Thérese’s mother 


Oxp Pion, a shepherd 


Maurice Nenpaz, a lame villager 


Critique: 

Every once in a while there is fire, pes- 
tilence, or earthquake. Sometimes, too, 
the mountains Jet loose an avalanche that 
wrecks a place, a town, perhaps just a 
pasture on which are a few cabins, fifteen 
or twenty men, and a hundred or so cat- 
tle. What happened two hundred years 
ago in Switzerland is the basis of When 
the Mountain Fell. Since there have been 
more recent newspaper tales of the same 
sort of disaster, one can be sure that 
Ramuz takes as his subject a real force of 
nature and sets it against the smallness 
and inadequacy of men in a setting that 
is majestic and awe-inspiring enough to 
make us other little men feel intensely 
the dread those people of Aire felt when 
the mountain fell. The original French 
title of this novel is Derborence. 


The Story: 

It was the evening of the twenty-sec- 
ond of June, about nine o'clock, and 
Seraphin Carrupt and Antoine Pont were 
sitting in their little shepherd’s cabin at 
some pasture fields called Derborence. 
They were pasturing their cattle there 
for the summer, as was the custom of 
those people in the towns lower down in 
the mountains. In the summer the towns 
were left with women, children, and old 
men in them, while the able men went 
up to tend the cattle and goats. In those 


WHEN THE MOUNTAIN FELL b 
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days Derborence was a lovely valley pas- 
ture, but that was before the twenty- 
second of June. 

Antoine had been married only two 
months before he left Aire to come u 
to Derborence with Seraphin. He was al- 
ready becoming bored with the daily 
milking and cheese-making, already anx- 
ious to go back to his wife Thérese. ‘That 
night, as they sat together, Seraphin sug- 
gested that Antoine go home for a vee 
end to see that Thérese was all right. It 
was a beautifully moonlit night and the 
air was crackling, so much so that Sera- 
phin said the Devil, up there on the peak 
called The Devil’s Tower, must have 
told his children to get out the ninepins. 
What they tried to hit was a spot that 
hung right over the cabin, and when 
they missed you could see, particularly 
on such a bright moonlit night, the balls 
skidding over into space and falling down. 
When the two men went to sleep, the 
crackling had stopped; but they dreamed 
of strange noises in the night. 

The men of nearby Anzeindaz said it 
all started like a salvo of cannon; then 
came a blast of wind, and finally a great 
pale cloud of dust. The noise was terrific. 
The wind pinned men in their beds, and 
the cloud obscured everything for a long 
time. When men dared to go near Der- 
borence, and could see through the 
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cloud, the fine pasture land was gone; 
everywhere rocks, large at the bottom, 
smaller at the top, covered the land where 
cabins and cattle had been. 

One man, old Barthelemy, crept out 
of the cloud. Frends carried him down 
the mountain on an improvised stretcher, 
but there was a second beard of pink froth 
over his own black one before he got 
down. His chest had been crushed and he 
died before he reached the town. 

All the people in Aire, except Mau- 
rice Nendaz, a lame man who walked 
with a cane, thought a storm had struck, 
though there was no lightning. Nendaz 
went up the mountain to investigate and 
sent back a boy to tell the mayor that all 
the men and cattle from Aire had been 
buried under the rocks, 

Thérese had told her mother the night 
of the twenty-second that she thought 
she was going to have a baby. Philoméne, 
therefore, tried to keep from her daughter 
the news of the disaster. How can one do 
that in a small town with the houses close 
to each other? And how can a girl believe 
that a mountain has fallen on her hus- 
band? 

Men figured that 150,000,000 cubic 
feet of rock had fallen when The Devil’s 
Tower slipped into Derborence. Scien- 
tists of all sorts came to measure, to in- 
vestigate, to survey. Two months passed. 

Only Old Plon, the shepherd, went 
near Derborence, where his sheep could 
find grass around the edges if they kept 
on the move. He knew the Devil had 
been at work, and he said that at night 
he had heard those poor fellows impris- 
oned there, lamenting because they had 
not been put to rest. 

One day a head appeared, though only 
an eagle would have been able to see it 
in the midst of that huge pile of rocks. 
A body followed the head, squirming its 


way out through cracks in the rocks. The 
man who appeared, looking like death it- 
self after two months underground, re- 
membered only that he was Antoine. He 
fought with his memory to find the way 
down to the village, only to be shot at as 
an evil spirit when he arrived. 

He saw Therese in the fields and called 
to her, but his voice was strange and she, 
afraid, ran home. When the priest came 
with a cross and the townspeople could 
persuade Antoine to come out of hiding, 
Thérese, at least, believed he was really 
her husband and not a spirit. 

The mayor and the priest asked him 
questions, and people came from all over 
the district to hear, over and over, the 
story of how he had lived up there with 
just enough space under a fallen slab, 
with his mattress, with the new cheeses 
on the shelf by his bed, and finally the 
dribble of water that seeped through the 
rocks; how he had found spaces between 
the rocks that he investigated day after 
day, week and week, until, more than 
seven weeks after he was imprisoned, he 
had found an opening that finally led to 
the light overhead. 

When Antoine got away from the 
townspeople and came home, he wanted 
to go back up the mountain because he 
was sure Seraphin was waiting to be let 
out. He slipped out early in the morning 
before anyone else was up. Thérese 
wanted to follow, but she could get only 
the lame Nendaz to go with her. Even he 
stayed back when Old Plon warned them 
not to go on among the spirits. But The- 
rese went on, higher and higher on the 
mountain. Then Nendaz and others who 
had gathered with him to watch saw two 
tiny dots start down. Thérese had defied 
the mountain to bring Antoine safely 
home. 


WHITE-JACKET 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Herman Melville (1819-1891) 
Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: The 1840's 
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Locale: A vessel of the U.S. Navy 
First published: 1850 


Principal characters: 


Wautte-JAckeT, a sailor on board the U.S.S. Neversink 
Jack Cuase, captain of the creat in the ship 


Caprarn CLaretT, commander of 


Critique: 

White-Jacket, Melville’s fifth book, re- 
flected the experience he had when he 
returned to America on board the U.S. 
frigate United States from Honolulu in 
1843-44. The loosely-knit narrative was 
thus formed from experience as well as 
fiction. The novel gives an astonishing 
portrait of life in an American naval vessel 
at the time, astonishing because of the de- 
tail and because of the practices then in 
vogue. Actual purpose of the novel was 
to help correct some of the vicious prac- 
tices which Melville had seen at first- 
hand. Flogging, tyranny of commanders, 
issuance of spirituous liquors to sailors, 
and the poor messing facilities of naval 
vessels of a century ago were all con- 
demned by Melville in vivid terms. Au- 
thorities have conceded that Melville’s 
novel did more than any other single 
source to abolish at least one of those prac- 
tices, the flogging of enlisted men. 


The Story: 

White-Jacket, as he was later nick- 
named, was a common sailor, a member 
of the crew of the United States frigate 
Neversink on a cruise of the Pacific Ocean 
during the 1840's. After the ship left 
Callao, Peru, the sailor tried to purchase 
a heavy jacket, needed protection when 
the Neversink passed into the colder 
climate off Cape Horn. Because a heavy 
jacket was not available from the ship's 
purser, the vessel having been at sea for 
over three years, the sailor had to make 
a canvas jacket for himself. 

The jacket was full of pockets and 
quilted with odds and ends of rags and 
clothing for warmth. When the maker re- 
quested some paint to make it waterproof 
and darken its color, he was told that no 
paint was available for the purpose. 


e vessel 


As the ship moved southward toward 
the Antarctic, the sailor gradually came 
to be called White-Jacket by the crew 
because of the strange garment he wore. 
Some of the sailors, superstitious as old 
wives, disliked him because of the jacket; 
they said that White-Jacket was too much 
like a ghost as he went about his duties 
high in the rigging of the frigate. 

The offensiveness of White-Jacket’s 
strange apparel was revealed only a few 
days after the ship’s anchor had been 
weighed at Callao. White-Jacket was 
forced to leave the mess group to which 
he had been assigned, for the sailors told 
him openly that anyone who wore such a 
weird garment was unwelcome. That 
White-Jacket had proved himself a very 
poor cook during his tour of duty for the 
group had not helped his cause. 

Forced from his original messmates’ 
company, White-Jacket was taken into 
the mess to which belonged the petty of- 
ficer of the maintop under whom White- 
Jacket served. The petty officer was Jack 
Chase, a gentlemanly Britisher who 
shared White-Jacket’s love of literature. 
Chase, who had returned to the Never- 
sink after an absence of months, during 
which he had served as an officer on a 
Peruvian insurrectionist vessel, was looked 
up to by the rough sailors and respected 
by all the officers aboard the ship. 

As the Neversink sailed southward 
along the western coast of South America 
the general ship’s duties continued. 
White-Jacket and his fellows set sails and 
took them in, washed down the decks, 
stood their watches, and prepared for 
colder weather. To relieve the tedium of 
the long voyage, Captain Claret gave out 
word that the men would be permitted 
to stage a theatrical entertainment. The 
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captain had permitted such entertain- 
ments in the earlier stages of the cruise, 
but he had discontinued them because one 
of the actors had behaved in an objection- 
able manner. White-Jacket noted that be- 
fore the play the captain perused and 
censored the script. Neither the captain 
nor the commodore who was aboard the 
Neversink dignified the men’s entertain- 
ment by being present. 

During the coastal voyage a man fell 
overboard and was drowned. The incident 
demonstrated to White-Jacket how risky 
life aboard a ship was and how quickly 
a lost man was forgotten. 

The Neversink was becalmed in the 
waters off Cape Horn. After three days 
of cold and calm the captain gave the un- 
usual order for the crew to “skylark.” The 
men gave themselves over to all kinds of 
activity and games of a rougher sort, all 
in an attempt to keep warm and to pre- 
vent frozen hands and feet. Shortly there- 
after a wind came up. The ship rounded 
the Cape and began to cruise steadily 
northward. 

One day the lookout sighted a number 
of casks floating on the ocean. Word was 
given that they should be picked up, and 
when they were hauled aboard it was dis- 
covered that they contained very fine port 
wine. The discovery caused great joy 
among the crew. In the 1840's the navy 
still clung to the custom of serving spirits to 
the men twice a day, but the Neversink’s 
steward, for some unaccountable reason, 
had neglected to replenish the ship’s sup- 
ply of rum during the stop at Callao. 

The most significant happenings dur- 
ing the run from Cape Horn northward 
to Rio de Janeiro, so far as White-Jacket 
was concerned, were a series of floggings. 
At that time the American navy still made 
flogging a punishment for offenses at sea. 
White-Jacket hated the cruel whippings, 
which all crew members and officers were 
forced to watch. White-Jacket reflected 
that even in Rome no citizen could be 
flogged as punishment and that the great 
naval officers of the nineteenth century 


were opposed to a practice so brutal and 
unnecessary. 

The Neversink finally_reached Rio de 
Janeiro. During many days in port the 
men were not to be permitted ashore. At 
last the petty officers appointed Jack 
Chase, the captain of the maintop, to re- 
quest shore leave for the men. At first 
the captain was unwilling to grant leave, 
but the commodore interceded and gave 
his approval to sending the men ashore. 
Once again Chase was the hero of the 
men aboard the vessel. 

One day the Emperor of Brazil was ex- 
pected to visit the vessel. White-Jachet, 
amazed at preparations made by men and 
officers for the royal visit, wondered how 
men from a democratic nation could so 
easily fawn upon royalty. He decided the 
men would have made fewer preparations 
to receive the President of the United 
States. 

On the voyage northward along the 
eastern coast of South America one of 
White-Jacket’s shipmates fell ill and died. 
White-Jacket watched the preparations 
for burial, including the traditional final 
stitch of the shroud through the nose, then 
stood by during the service. That event 
was as moving to him as an amputation 
demonstrated by the ship’s doctor while 
the Neversink lay in the harbor at Rio de 
Janeiro. The operation was performed, 
White-Jacket believed, because the sur- 
geon wished to show off to colleagues from 
other vessels anchored there at the same 
time. Convinced that the operation was 
unnecessary, White-Jacket was very bitter 
when the injured man died of shock. 

White-Jacket himself had a close escape 
from death when the ship was off the 
Virginia capes. Sent aloft to reeve a line 
through some blocks, he lost his balance 
and fell from the rigging a hundred feet 
into the sea. He had to cut away his white 
jacket in order to keep afloat. He was 
barely out of his garment when a 
sailor, mistaking the jacket for a white 
shark, threw a harpoon into it. White- 
Jacket, rescued from the sea, was sent aloft 
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ten minutes later to complete his task. 
White-Jacket was content to close his 


story of the voyage with the loss of his 
unlucky garment. 


WIELAND 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810) 


Type of plot: Mystery romance 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: Pennsylvania 
First published: 1798 
Principal characters: 
WIELAND, a madman 
Cuanza, his sister 


CaTHarinE Preven, his wife 
Henry Preyer, Catharine’s brother 


Carwin, a ventriloquist 


Critique: 

Charles Brockden Brown has been 
called “The Father of American Liter- 
ature,” and rightly so, for his was the 
first truly native American literature in 
the field of the novel. Undoubtedly the 
best of Brown’s works is Wieland, a ro- 
mantic tragedy in a genre of horror and 
remorse which Poe was to cultivate later 
on. Brown was a careless writer, never 
revising, but submitting manuscripts with 
mechanical errors as well as cumbersome 
sentence structures. In spite of his faults, 
the macabre effects of his writing can 
still stir readers curious enough to read 
the now old-fashioned romances of this 
forerunner of Poe and Melville. 


The Story: 

In a long letter to a friend, Clara 
Wieland told the story of the nee 
of her family. Her father had been al- 
most a religious fanatic, a strange man 
who feared some dreadful punishment 
because he had not answered a call to 
the mission field. He became more and 
more depressed and withdrawn until his 
life ended in a horrible fashion. One 
night he visited a temple he had built 
for solitary meditation. His wife, fearing 
the appearance and manner of her hus- 
band, followed him and saw his cloth- 
ing suddenly go up in flames. She found 


him insensible, muttering incoherently 


about having been struck down by an 
unseen hand. Soon afterward he died. 
Within a few months the mother fol- 
lowed her husband to the grave, leaving 
Clara and her brother orphaned but 
wealthy. They were happily reared by 
an aunt who gave them love and com- 
fort and a good education. 

One of their companions was Cathar- 
ine Pleyel, a rich and beautiful girl with 
whom Wieland fell in love when he 
reached young manhood. Catherine re- 
turned his love, and when Wieland came 
of age they were married. Wieland took 
possession of the family house and half 
of the fortune, Clara the other half of 
their inheritance. Since she and Cathar- 
ine and Wieland were beloved friends as 
well as relatives, Clara took a house only 
a short distance from her brother and 
sister-in-law. The three spent much time 
together. Clara and Catharine were frank 
and cheerful, but Wieland was more 
somber and thoughtful in disposition. 
But he was always considerate of their 
happiness, and nobly devoted his life to 
it. His melancholy was not morbid, only 
sober. The temple in which their father 
had met his strange fate was used by 
the three as a setting for long and de- 
lightful conversations, although Wie- 
land’s talk dwelt too often on death to 
suit Clara and Catharine. 
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Their circle was soon augmented by 
the addition of Catharine’s beloved broth- 
er Henry, who had been for some time 
in Europe. His boisterous mirth enliy- 
ened the little group. Henry and Wie- 
land found one great difference in their 
beliefs: Wieland built his life on reli- 
gious necessity; Henry, on intellectual 
liberty. But their fondness for each other 
allowed them to differ without altering 
their mutual affection. 

Wieland’s family was enlarged during 
the next six years by four natural chil- 
dren and a foster child whose mother 
had died while under his aunt’s protec- 
tion. About that time another strange 
occurrence took place in the Wieland 
family. One day Wieland went to the 
temple to pick up a letter which would 
settle a minor dispute. Before he reached 
the temple he was stopped by his wife’s 
voice, telling him that danger lay in his 
path. Returning quickly to the house, he 
found his wife there. Clara and Henry 
verified her statement that she had not 
left the room. Although the others soon 
dismissed the incident from their minds, 
it preyed on the already melancholy Wie- 
land to the exclusion of everything else. 

Not long after that incident Henry 
Pleyel learned that Wieland had inher- 
ited some large estates in Europe and he 
wanted Wieland to go abroad to claim 
them. Henry would accompany his friend 
because he had left his heart with a 
baroness, now widowed and willing to 
accept his suit. When Wieland seemed 
reluctant to make the journey, Henry, 
in an effort to persuade him, asked him 
one night to go for a walk. Their walk 
was interrupted by a voice telling them 
that the baroness was dead. Again the 
voice was Catharine’s, but again Cath- 
arine had been nowhere near the men 
when the voice was heard. More fright- 
ening was the verification of the baroness’ 
death given to Henry a few days later. 
Some dread supernatural power, Wieland 
believed, had spoken to them. 

Shortly after these two mysterious oc- 
currences, a stranger appeared in the 


neighborhood. He was dressed like a 
clown or a pathetically humorous beg- 
gar, but his voice had the musical ring 
of an actor. Clara, who saw him before 
the others knew of his existence, was 
strangely drawn to him. 

She forgot him, however, because of 
another frightening incident. One night, 
alone in her room, she heard two voices 
in the closet planning her murder. One 
voice advised shooting; the other, chok- 
ing. She fled to her brother’s house and 
fell at his door in a faint. Wieland and 
Henry came to her rescue in answer to 
a summons from an unknown source, a 
voice calling that a loved one lay dying 
at the door. 

Henry insisted upon occupying a va- 
cant apartment in Clara’s home in order 
to protect her from her unknown ene- 
mies. Clara was beset with nightmares, 
the mystifying voice having warned her of 
danger from her brother. Soon after the 
affair of the voices in the closet, she met 
the stranger she had seen and to whom 
she had been unaccountably drawn. His 
name was Carwin, and he had known 
Henry in Spain. His intelligent conver- 
sation and his wide travels making him 
welcome in the little group, he joined 
them frequently. When they discussed 
the supernatural voices they had all 
heard, Carwin dismissed the voices as 
fancy or pranks. 

Clara, beginning to feel herself in love 
with Henry, believed that he returned 
her love but feared to tell her of it be- 
cause he did not know her feelings. Then 
he confronted her with the accusation 
that she was a wanton. He said that 
he had heard her and a lover, Car. 
win, talking and that her words made 
her a sinner and a fallen woman. Henry 
had also learned that Carwin was want- 
ed for murder, and he heaped abuses 
on the innocent Clara for consorting 
with such a man. All her pleas of inno- 
cence went unheeded, and she was 
thrown into despair. Thinking that Car- 
win had set out to ruin her, she was 
enraged when she received a note in 
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which he asked for an interview. Reluc- 
tantly she agreed to meet him and hear 
his story. He was to come to her home, 
but when she arrived there she found 
only a note warning her of a horrible 
sight awaiting her. In her room, she 
found Catharine on the bed. She had 
been murdered. 

Wieland entered her room, his man- 
ner strange and exulted, and begged that 
this sacrifice not be demanded of him. 
Before he reached Clara, however, oth- 
ers came into the house. From them she 
learned that her brother’s children were 
also dead, killed by the same hand that 
had murdered their mother. 

Clara was taken by friends to the city. 
There, after a time, she learned the 
tragic story. The murderer had been Wie- 
land, his hand guided, he said, by a voice 
from heaven demanding that he sacrifice 
his loved ones to God. But he felt no 
guilt, only glory at having been the in- 
strument through whom God worked. 
Twice Wieland had broken out of 
prison, his belief being that he must 
also kill Clara and Henry. Clara suspect- 
ed that Carwin had somehow influenced 
Wieland to kill. 

Carwin went to Clara and protested 
his innocence of the crime. He admit- 
ted. that his had been the other voices 
heard. He was a ventriloquist who had 


used his tricks either to play some prank 
or to escape detection while prying into 
other people’s affairs. Clara refused to 
believe him. While they talked, Wieland 
entered the apartment. Prepared to kill 
Clara, he had again broken out of prison 
to fulfill his bloody destiny. But this 
time Carwin, using his skill to save 
Clara, called out to Wieland that no 
voice had told him to kill, that only his 
own lunatic brain had guided him. At 
his words Wieland regained his sanity 
and seemed to understand for the first 
time what he had done. Picking up a 
knife, he plunged it into his throat. 

Three years passed before Clara knew 
peace. Her uncle cared for her and ar- 
ranged a meeting between Carwin and 
Henry so that Carwin might confess his 
part in the defamation of Clara’s char- 
acter. Carwin had been jealous and thus 
tried to destroy Henry’s affection for her. 
Henry learned also that his baroness was 
not dead; the report had been another 
of Carwin’s tricks. Henry married the 
baroness and settled down near Boston. 
Carwin, not a murderer but the victim 
of a plot, escaped to the country and 
became a farmer. Henry’s wife died soon 
after their marriage, and he and Clara 
renewed their love. Their later happiness 
was marred only by sad and tragic 
memories. 


THE WILD ASS’S SKIN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Honoré de Balzac (1799-1850) 
Type of plot: Philosophical allegory 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 

First published: 1830 


Principal characters: 


RAPHAEL DE VALENTIN, the hero 


Pautrng, his wife 


Forpora, a countess loved by Raphael 
Rasticnac, Raphael’s friend 


Critique: 

This novel, La Peau de Chagrin, is a 
philosophical allegory, usually placed 
rather high among Balzac’s work; in his 


own time it was frequently compared with 
Hamlet and Faust. Today the plot ap- 
pears thin at times and the characters do 
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not always seem real; but the story does 
abundantly exemplify a philosophical 
law. Everything we receive, we must pay 
for—such is the moral presented. The pay- 
ment is a kind of nemesis: try as we will 
we cannot escape a final reckoning. 
Viewed as an allegory, the book has con- 
siderable merit, for the theme is crystal 
clear. The novel also appears under the 
title The Magic Skin. 


The Story: 


In a low quarter of Paris, Raphael de 
Valentin walked hesitantly into a gaming 
room. Inside were the usual raffish hangers- 
on. To them the young man was marked 
for mischance. Raphael played his last 
coin on the turn of the wheel, and lost. 

Resolved to commit suicide, he wan- 
dered to the Seine. For a time he leaned 
over the parapet of the Pont Royal and 
looked at the cold water below. Only the 
thought of the paid rescuers kept him 
from jumping in. He finally sought shelter 
in an antique shop, where he posed as a 
customer. Upstairs the proprietor, an an- 
cient scarecrow, showed him a piece of 
shagreen upon which were engraved 
words in Sanskrit telling the power of the 
skin. If the possessor wished for anything, 
he would get it; but in return the wisher's 
life would belong to the talisman, and he 
would die when the skin, shrinking with 
each wish, dwindled to nothingness. In 
spite of the antique dealer's warning, 
Raphael recklessly took the piece of skin 
and wished for a great banquet, furnished 
with much wine, carousing companions, 
and ladies of light virtue. 

As he left the shop, he met his friends, 
Rastignac and Emile, two penniless ad- 
venturers. They had a great scheme in 
mind for him: he was to be the editor of 
a new periodical backed by a rich banker. 
To celebrate the appointment, the banker 
was giving a banquet in Raphael’s honor 
that very evening. Disquieted only a little 
by the prompt and complete granting of 
his wish, Raphael went willingly enough 
to the banquet. 

In the banker’s apartment a rich table 


was laid. After eating and drinking far 
too much, the company of men withdrew 
to another room. There a group of joyous 
ladies waited for them. In his somewhat 
drunken state, the women all looked pure 
and beautiful to Raphael. Settling himself 
with two complaisant entertainers and 
Emile, Raphael decided to tell his story. 

After his mother’s death, his rather 
stern father did his best to train his son 
for a scholarly career. The boy was des- 
tined to be a lawyer, and to that end he 
read law diligently. Shortly before he was 
to take a law degree, however, his father 
died; but, instead of leaving the son well 
off, the estate amounted to only a few 
francs. Thinking to achieve a fortune, 
Raphael decided to shut himself up in a 

arret and produce works of genius. He 
found that by living strictly on cold meat, 
bread, and milk, he would have enough 
money to see him through. 

He found a cheap room under the eaves 
of a modest house and settled into his 
laborious routine of writing. Soon he had 
begun his projects. He spent half of his 
time writing a comedy, and the rest of his 
efforts went into the composition of a dis- 
course on the human will. The family 
from whom he rented his room consisted 
of a mother, Madame Gaudin, and her 
young daughter, Pauline. The father, an 
army captain, had been lost in Siberia; 
only his wife believed him still alive. 
Pauline was an attractive child. Raphael 
gave her piano lessons, and in return 
Pauline performed small household chores 
for him. 

For a long time Raphael stuck to his 
spartan schedule, but at last the poor diet 
and the effort of intense concentration 
proved too much for him to endure. Going 
out for a short walk one day, he ran into 
Rastignac, who teased him about the way 
he lived. Rastignac had no money and 
owed many bills, yet he lived a life of 
luxury. Resourceful at finding jobs, he se- 
cured a hack writing commission for 
Raphael. The advance payment was 
enough to settle Raphael's bills and leave 
a little over. 
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After faithfully paying his account 
with Pauline’s mother, Raphael took his 
remaining capital to Rastignac, who was 
to gamble with it. Fortunately, Rastignac 
won a large sum. Raphael _ new 
clothes before Rastignac took him to see 
the Countess Foedora, who entertained 
lavishly. Since he really was a well- 
educated man, Aaphael was soon a favor- 
ite at Foedora’s salons, and by hook or 
crook he managed to keep up appearances 
so as to stay in her circle of close friends. 
He even took Foedora driving when he 
was in funds. Pauline, ever the faithful 
friend, occasionally gave him small sums 
to tide him over. 

Foedora was a woman of mystery. She 
was a young widow, wealthy and sur- 
rounded by admirers. But some dark se- 
cret in her past kept her from marrying 
again or even taking a lover. Although 
she looked on many men as her friends, 
she had no inclination for a serious af- 
fair. She finally explained her attitude very 
clearly to Raphael, who was much cast 
down. 

Determined to win his lady, he se- 
creted himself behind her bed one eve- 
ing and waited while Foedora made her 
toilet and went to sleep. From this close 
observation Raphael romantically ex- 
pected to learn how to break down her 
reserve. The effort, however, was all in 
vain. Convinced at last that he could not 
win Foedora, Raphael gave up his social 
life; mot even Pauline could console him. 
Without funds and with no prospects, he 
began to think of suicide. 

As he finished his story, he noticed that 
his hearers were not seriously interested; 
even Emile joked about his trials and dis- 
comfiture. Soon the whole company lay 
in drunken sleep. When they all awoke, 
Raphael was disgusted at the tawdry ap- 
pearance of his fellow rioters. Going back 
to the banquet, he told of his piece of 
skin, and in a spirit of bravado wished for 
six million francs. Before he left the table 
a messenger came to announce the death 
of his mother’s brother; the dead man had 
bequeathed his nephew six million francs. 


Even though he was elated by his goos 
fortune, he was disturbed to see that the 
magic skin was growing smaller. 

Riches brought no peace to Raphael. 
Although he now lived in greatest luxury, 
he also lived in fear. He constantly had 
to guard against any desires; even an in- 
advertent wish shrank the magic skin. 

One night at the opera he saw Foedora 
again. Leaning aside so that he would not 
be seen, he brushed against his neighbor. 
As he turned to apologize, he discovered 
that the woman beside him was Pauline 
Gaudin. She was now wealthy, for her 
father had returned with a fortune. The 
two were married, and for a few weeks 
Raphael knew a little happiness. 

Because the skin continued to shrink 
steadily, Raphael determined on stern 
measures. He visited a zodlogist, who in- 
formed him that his talisman was a piece 
of skin from a rare, wild Persian ass. 
Then he visited a mechanic who tried to 
stretch the skin in a press, but the press 
was powerless. Even in a white hot forge 
the skin remained cool and pliable. A 
chemist tried immersing the wild ass’s 
skin in hydrofluoric acid, but to no avail; 
the skin would not stretch. 

Since his health was failing fast, 
Raphael left his bride to seek safety in 
the mountains. But the change of air did 
him no good; his condition grew steadily 
worse. One day a braggart challenged him 
to a duel. Raphael accepted, knowing bit 
terly that his unspoken wish would make 
him the victor. After shooting his op- 
ponent in the heart, he fled back to Paris 
with his magic skin. It was now no larger 
than an oak leaf. 

Although he consulted the best doctors 
available, they gave him no comfort or 
help. ‘They could scarcely believe his story 
of the skin, yet they could find no cause 
for his grave illness. At last he lay dying. 
Wishing to have Pauline near him, but 
knowing that his desire would consume 
the last shred of the magic skin, he asked 
her to leave him. As he called her name, 
she saw the skin growing smaller. In 
despair she rushed into the next room 
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and tried to kill herself by knotting a scarf he tried vainly to utter a final wish. No 


around her neck. The dying man tottered 
after her, and as he tore away the cloth 


words would come. He died while holding 


her in that last, desperate embrace. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) 


Type of plot: Philosophical romance 
Time of plot: Eighteenth century 
Locale: Germany 

First published: 1795-1796 


Principal characters: 


WiiHeim Meister, a wealthy burgher’s son 
Maarrana, his first beloved, an actress 


PuiILina, an actress 


AuRELIA, an unhappy woman 
Naratia, a beautiful Amazon 
Micnon, in love with Wilhelm 


Critique: 

Although Goethe never expressed real 
sympathy for the romanticists, Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship shows the pre- 
vailing romantic style and outlook on life. 
The action is slow, particularly noticeable 
in such a long novel, and the characters 
are never sharply delineated. The scene 
is a series of vignettes, each setting shad- 
ing off into the next and none well de- 
fined. The people in the novel make long, 
diffuse speeches on various facets of 
philosophy and esthetics. Yet in spite of 
its very evident defects, the work shows 
real power in its emotional insights, and 
Goethe’s appreciation of Shakespeare is 
well exhibited in his discussion of Hamlet. 


The Story: 

Old Barbara waited with eagerness for 
the return of her mistress, for tonight she 
had a surprise. Norberg, Mariana’s pro- 
tector, had sent money to his beloved, and 
to Barbara fancy clothes and ornaments. 
Norberg would be gone another two 
weeks, but in the meantime the two 
women would have plenty to live on. 
Mariana earned a fair amount as an ac- 
tress, and Norberg’s generosity enabled 
them to indulge a taste for luxury. 

Mariana came whirling in, paying no 
attention to Barbara. Mariana was in love! 


Truly, this time it was real love. Wilhelm 
Meister was very young and poetic by 
nature, and his youth appealed to her. At 
other times she would listen to Barbara’s 
calculating schemes, but now she would 
follow only her heart. As soon as dee 

night came, Wilhelm would be with her. 

Wilhelm’s family was of sturdy mer- 
chant stock. To his father Wilhelm’s 
predilection for poetry seemed extreme. 
Since early youth he had written verse, 
declaimed it, and acted in neighborhood 
plays. For a long time his father was 
sympathetic, even providing him a puppet 
show with which to practice. But as Wil- 
helm grew to young manhood he spent 
more and more time at the local theater. 
The tawdry tinsel and the artificial 
makeup drew him as a magnet. After he 
met Mariana, he spent every evening ad- 
miring her and her acting. At last his 
father forbade his attendance at the 
theater. After the ban, Wilhelm would 
wait until his family was asleep; then he 
would steal out to see Mariana. 

At last, after his father had decided to 
send Wilhelm on a commercial mission, 
the youth determined to take Mariana 
with him and marry her once they were 
well away from home. His decision drew 
protests from his friends, especially from 
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Werner, his prospective brother-in-law. 
He was warned of Mariana’s lack of virtue, 
but he refused to listen. 

When he called at the usual time that 
night, Mariana pleaded a headache and 
asked him to leave. Wilhelm wandered 
about until very late and at last engaged 
some minstrels to serenade his intended. 
Toward morning his suspicions were 
aroused when he saw a man leaving 
Mariana’s house. Going into the entry, he 
found the doors locked, but Mariana had 
left a scarf in the vestibule. In the scarf 
he found a note, written by Norberg, 
which revealed that Mariana was a kept 
woman. 

After this bitter blow Wilhelm re- 
nounced poetry and drama and resolutely 
set himself to work in his father’s busi- 
ness. After a time he passed for a rising 
young businessman. His father, pleased 
with the change in his son, decided to 
trust Wilhelm on an important journey; 
he was to travel widely among the clients 
of the firm to collect debts and to further 
trade. Wilhelm was glad to leave, for 
away from home he could forget Mariana 
the more easily. 

From the first he was successful, es- 
pecially in collecting debts. In fact, he 
could complete his commissions in such 
short order that he had ample opportunity 
to seek adventures. On one occasion he 
came upon an unhappy scene: a couple 
had been too indiscreet in their love and 
had been arrested. Wilhelm pleaded with 
the girl’s parents not to press charges, 
although they were very angry that their 
daughter had become entangled with 
Melina, a wandering player. Finally the 
parents gave their consent to a marriage 
if the couple would leave town. So hap- 
pily the two set out. Melina was sure he 
could get an engagement in a company of 
actors. 

In another town Wilhelm was greatly 
attracted by the lovely, light-hearted 
Philina and her merry escort, Laertes. 
Wilhelm passed many a pleasant day in 
their company, dining and dancing and 
playing tricks. One evening they were 


diverted by a troupe of acrobats who per 
formed dazzling feats on the tight rope. 
Wilhelm grew angry at the ill treatment 
the performers accorded a pretty child, 
a graceful, boyish girl called Mignon. He 
rescued her and found that he had hence- 
forth a faithful and loving slave. 

Gradually a company of actors out of 
work gathered about Philina, including 
the Melinas, who were almost destitute. 
After much urging, Wilhelm lent money 
to Melina, and the latter immediately 
purchased an abandoned stock of cos- 
tumes and properties and set himself up 
as an actor-manager. Gathering together 
the ragtail company and persuading Wil- 
helm to join them as critic and gentleman 
actor, Melina began rehearsals and gave 
occasional performances. 

At length the company was invited by 
a count to give a long series of perform- 
ances at his nearby castle, where the count 
planned to entertain the Prince of —. In 
spite of a poor reception, the company soon 
was acclimated to the surroundings, and 
the court even seemed to like their pres- 
entations. 

Wilhelm attracted notice by writing 
short occasional pieces and reading poet 
in intimate chambers. Although Philina 
still looked longingly at him, Wilhelm was 
drawn to the lovely countess. She con- 
descended graciously to him and allowed 
him to kiss her hand. 

One of the guests proposed a trick to 
play on the countess. Since the count was 
away overnight, Wilhelm was to put on 
the count’s dressing gown. He would sit 
in the count’s bedroom until the countess 
came in for a good-night kiss. Then Wil- 
helm would reveal the jest. But instead of 
the countess, the count himself came in. 
Quiet and grave, he looked silently at the 
dim figure in his clothes, and cautiously 
withdrew, believing he had seen his dop- 
pelganger. Wilhelm’s love for the countess 
led him, on another occasion, to seize her 
and embrace her violently. She protested 
lightly at first, then banished him from 
her presence. 

After this engagement had ended, the 
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actors took to the road. In spite of roving 
bands of ruffians and thieves, Wilhelm ad- 
vised them to continue on to the next big 
town. The company was attacked by rob- 
bers and all their goods were stolen or 
smashed. Wilhelm was gravely wounded. 
When he came to, he was lying in 
Philina’s lap. He learned that they had 
been rescued by a party led by a beauti- 
ful Amazon. The lady so captivated Wil- 
helm that he remembered always her 
haunting loveliness. 

During his convalescence Wilhelm 
stayed in the house of a pastor in a nearby 
village. Mignon, wounded in the attack, 
and an old harper who had attached him- 
self to the company, remained with him. 
Philina also stayed behind to act as nurse 
when the other actors went away to give 
performances throughout the countryside. 

Recovered, Wilhelm decided to seek his 
own fortunes on the stage. With his 
friends he went to see Serlo, a famous 
actor-manager, who offered him a con- 
tract. While working on a production of 
Hamlet, Wilhelm spent much time in the 
company of Aurelia, Serlo’s sister, whose 
husband was dead and who had been 
deserted by a noble lover. Wilhelm be- 
lieved that a small child of the household, 
Felix, was the result of her unhappy love 
affair. 

Word arrived that his father had died, 
leaving Wilhelm considerable property. 
In spite of his grief he decided to go 
ahead with his theatrical career. During 
the performance of Hamlet, Wilhelm, 
playing the Danish prince, was much 
puzzled by a strange actor who had played 
the role of the ghost. No one could explain 
who the mysterious actor could have been. 

The mystery was forgotten in the excite- 
ment of a fire which broke out that night. 
In the excitement Felix was placed in the 
care of the aged harper. While Wilhelm 
was helping to fight the blaze, Mignon 
appeared with word that the harper had 
carried the boy to the basement of the 
castle and there was trying to kill him. 
After this crazed deed Wilhelm placed the 


old man in the care of a clergyman whose 


medical training had led him to care for 
such unfortunates. 

From that time on Wilhelm became the 
special protector of little Felix, and 
Mignon the child’s constant companion. 
Aurelia died, but before her death she 
told Wilhelm the story of her sad love 
affair and asked him to deliver a letter 
she had written to Lothario, the nobleman 
who had broken her heart. On his arrival 
at Lothario’s castle Wilhelm recognized 
his host as the brother of the Countess —. 
He and the nobleman became friends. 
Through Lothario he was initiated into 
a strange secret society of intellectuals 
and aristocrats; many of his experiences, 
he realized, had been an apprenticeship 
to prove his fitness to join the society. At 
the castle he learned also that the old 
harper was a former priest who had se- 
duced a young woman, a near relation, 
to whom a child had been born. The man 
believed that a small child would cause his 
death. 

While on a mission for Lothario, Wil- 
helm encountered old Barbara, who was 
now a sewing-woman. She assured him 
that Felix was his own son. Mariana, the 
mother, had died of a broken heart, and 
Aurelia had taken the child as her ward. 
Wilhelm, grieved to hear of Mariana’s 
death, rejoiced also to hear of her fidelity. 

Mignon, meanwhile, had been sent to 
stay with Lothario’s sister. When word ar- 
rived that she was gravely ill, Wilhelm, 
with Felix, set out to see her. There he 
met Natalia, another sister of Lothario’s, 
whom he recognized as the beautiful 
Amazon who had saved his life in the 
forest. Mignon died. Soon after her death 
the true story of her birth was revealed. 
She was the daughter of a priest, an Ital- 
ian of noble birth, who on learning that 
his beloved was his own sister had gone 
mad. Later the child, the mother having 
died in a convent, was stolen by some 
traveling players. Mignon, then, had been 
the daughter of the old harper whom 
Wilhelm had befriended. 

Shortly after Mignon’s death Wilhelm 
made Natalia his wife. He believed that 
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his apprenticeship had set him free from 
former confusion and doubts. He had be- 


come a judicious, unbiased personality, a 
critic appreciating art and life. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S TRAVELS 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) 


Type of plot: Philosophical romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Germany 

First published: 1821-1829 


Principal characters: 


Wi1tHeEtMm Merster, a Renunciant 


Fexix, his son 


Hensix, a girl admired by Felix 


Hart, a young girl 
LENARDO, Wilheles 


Critique: 

Wilhelm Meister’s Travels is a continu- 
ation of the Apprenticeship. Many of the 
same characters reappear briefly, and some 
attempt is made to bring to a close the ad- 
ventures of a large number of people. 
This novel is very difficult to follow. 
There is no plot in the usual sense, the 
work being a convenient vehicle for 
Goethe’s views on geology, art, and labor; 
for lyric interpolations, and for digressions 
which lengthen the work without il- 
luminating it. The general atmosphere 
seems romantically vague to a modern 
reader. 


The Story: 

Wilhelm Meister was traveling on foot 
with his young son Felix. As a conse- 
quence of his liberation from ordinary de- 
sire through the noble Lothario and the 
abbot, he had become a Renunciant. 
Under the terms of his pledge he must 
wander for years, never stopping in one 
place more than three days. His travels 
were intended to give a final philosophical 
polish to the once troubled Wilhelm. 
Gone forever were the counting-house and 
the stage; now he undertook a last purify- 
ing sacrifice. 

While Felix played merrily on the 
mountainside, Wilhelm mused beside a 
steep path. Hearing voices, he turned to 
see his son with a group of children run- 


’s friend 


ning downhill before a donkey driven by 
a holy-looking man. The beast carried a 
sweet-faced woman with a small baby. 
The adults smiled at Wilhelm, but the 
path was too steep for them to stop. When 
Wilhelm caught up with the party, the 
man invited him to visit his household, 
and his wife amiably seconded the invita- 
tion. It was decided that Felix should go 
on ahead with the family and Wilhelm 
would follow the next day, after he had 
retrieved his wallet left high on the 
mountain. 

When he arrived, Wilhelm was 
charmed to find the family living in a 
restored chapel. He was struck by the fact 
that the man was Joseph and the wife was 
Mary; indeed, they seemed a holy family. 
When he learned their story, Wilhelm 
was reverent. 

Joseph’s father had been a rent collector 
for an absentee landlord. Joseph had been 
promised that if he grew to be a steady 
man and a competent craftsman, he could 
succeed his father. But he decided to be 
a woodworker, and when he was sufh- 
ciently skilled he began to restore the 
paneling in the old chapel. His best work 
was the skillful reworking of an elaborate 
panel depicting in wood the flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt. 

One day, as Joseph was wandering on 
the trail, he found a beautiful woman 
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weeping beside the path. Her husband 
had been killed by robbers. Joseph, 
alarmed by the woman’s distress and con- 
dition, took her to his home and sum- 
moned his mother. Soon the widow was 
delivered of a child. After a patient court- 
ship Joseph married the widow, Mary, 
and took her to live in the old chapel. 
Now he was the rent collector in his 
father’s place and possessed of a loving 
family. 

While playing, Felix came upon a box 
of stones which had been given to Joseph 
by a scientist who was searching for 
minerals in that region. Learning that the 
geologist’s name was Montan, a name 
frequently used by his old friend Jarno, 
Wilhelm hoped to overtake the scientist 
in the course of his own wanderings. He 
and Felix started out, led by Fitz, a beggar- 
boy who had been a playmate for Felix 
during the stay with the collector and his 
wife. On the way they came to a barrier of 
fallen trees. While their guide was look- 
ing for another path, Felix wandered into 
a nearby cave and there found a small box, 
no larger than an octavo volume, rich- 
looking and decorated with gold. Wilhelm 
and his son decided to conceal the box 
among their belongings and to tell no one 
of its discovery for the time being. 

A short time later Fitz led them to the 
place where Montan was prospecting. As 
Wilhelm had expected, the scientist was 
Jarno, whom Wilhelm had known i: his 
acting days, now a Renunciant geologist. 
They stayed with Jarno for three days, 
while the scientist tried to satisfy the 
great curiosity Felix had about minerals 
and their properties. 

Taking leave of Jarno, the party started 
off to survey a natural phenomenon 
known as the Giant’s Castle. Sending the 
pack animals around by road, the travelers 
followed a rugged path until they came 
in sight of a beautiful garden, separated 
from them by a yawning chasm. Fitz led 
them into an aqueduct which gave en- 
trance to the garden. Suddenly they heard 
a shot. At the same time two iron-grated 
doors began to close behind them. Fitz 


sprang backward and escaped, but Wil- 
helm and his son were trapped. Some 
armed men with torches appeared, and to 
them Wilhelm surrendered his knife, his 
only weapon. He told his son to have no 
fear, for there were pious mottoes carved 
on the walls leading to the castle to which 
their captors conducted them. 

After spending the night in a well- 
appointed room, father and son break- 
fasted with the gay Hersilia and her older, 
more sedate sister Julietta. Felix was 
charmed with Hersilia, as was his father. 
Hersilia gave Wilhelm a romantic manu- 
script to read. The next day the eccentric 
uncle of the girls appeared and took them 
to lunch in a shooting lodge. 

Finding himself in such agreeable and 
learned company, Wilhelm exerted him- 
self to please. Hersilia accepted him as 
one of the family, and to show her trust 
gave him a pack of letters to read, letters 
telling of her cousin Lenardo. Some years 
ago Lenardo had determined to set out 
on his travels. In order to get the neces- 
sary funds, his uncle had to collect all 
outstanding debts. While arranging his 
affairs, he dispossessed a tenant farmer 
with a beautiful daughter called the Nut- 
Brown Maid. Although the girl pleaded 
with Lenardo for mercy, she and her 
father were evicted. Now Lenardo wrote 
his aunt that he would not come home 
until he learned what had happened to 
the girl. 

After reading the letters, Wilhelm took 
his son to visit the aunt, a wise woman 
called Makaria. In her castle Wilhelm met 
an astronomer who revealed to him many 
of the secrets of the stars. Advised by 
the savant, Wilhelm deposited the box 
Felix had found with an antiquarian until 
the key could be found. 

At a distant castle a major came to visit 
his sister. His intention was to consolidate 
the family fortunes by marrying his son 
Flavio to his sister’s daughter Hilaria. To 
his surprise Hilaria loved only her uncle. 
So the major, after getting a valet to make 
him look younger, went to tell Flavio the 
news. He was heartened to learn that 
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Flavio was in love with a widow. 

One night Flavio burst hysterically into 
his aunt’s castle. The widow had repulsed 
him when he became too eager in his 
love making. Flavio soon found solace 
in Hilaria’s company. When the major re- 
turned the atmosphere grew tense. The 
gloom was lifted only after Hilaria’s 
mother wrote to Makaria for advice. That 
wise lady had the widow visit the major 
and tell him the true state of affairs, that 
the young Flavio and Hilaria were really 
in love. Then Hilaria and the pretty 
widow set out to travel to Italy. 

In the meantime Wilhelm had come 
upon Lenardo in his wanderings. Lenardo 
begged his aid in learning what had be- 
come of the Nut-Brown Maid. When 
Wilhelm agreed to the quest, Felix was 
put in a school run by wise men who 
taught the dignity of labor and the beauty 
of art. Shortly after Wilhelm left the 
school he was able to send Lenardo word 
that the girl was now well off and happy, 
and the wandering nephew was then able 
to return to Makaria. 

With an artist friend, Wilhelm traveled 
among the beautiful Italian lakes. This 
eicuooheod was especially dear to him, 
for it was the home of his beloved Mignon, 
his foster daughter. The two men were 


THE WIND IN 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Kenneth Grahame (1859-1932) 
Type of plot: Fantasy and allegory 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale; England 
First published: 1908 
Principal characters: 
Motz, an introvert 
Water Rar, an extrovert 
Toap, a playboy 


lucky enough to meet Hilaria and the 
widow, but before any serious interests 
could develop the ladies disappeared. 

Hersilia wrote to Wilhelm that she was 
keeping Felix’s box, as the antiquarian 
had gone away, and that she also had a key 
to the chest. Returning to Germany, Wil- 
helm went to the school to get Felix. He 
was pleased to find him a well-grown 

oung man with considerable artistic 
ability. Father and son, once more together 
after their long separation, began to visit 
their old friends. 

They found that Hilaria and Flavio had 
married and that Flavio had become a 
prosperous merchant. Felix was greatly at- 
tracted to Hersilia. When he Jearned that 
she had both key and box, he persuaded 
her to let him try to open it. But the key 
was a magnetic key, and the halves came 
apart when he tried to turn the lock. 

Felix tried to embrace Hersilia, and the 
girl pushed him away much harder than 
she meant to. Fearing she did not love 
him, Felix impetuously dashed away and 
was injured when he fell on the shore be- 
side a stream. There Wilhelm found him 
unconscious. His old training in medicine 
stood him in good stead, however, and 
Wilhelm was able to bleed his son and re- 
store him to consciousness. 


THE WILLOWS 


Bapcen, a philosophical recluse 


Critique: 

Like mathematician Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, whom the world knows as 
Lewis Carroll, Kenneth Grahame found 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS by Kenneth Grahame. By 
Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1908, 1913, 1933, 1935, 


in imaginative tales escape from _his 
duties as secretary of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The animals who are his characters 


ermission of the publishers, (Charles 


by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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in The Wind in the Willows belong to 
the same world in which human beings 
live; here are the same foibles and ex- 
cesses, the same motives and loyalties. 
Whether the author intended his book 
chiefly for children is a matter still open 
for discussion, but one of little conse- 
quence, for the story of Mole and his 
friends has become a delight to readers of 
all ages. Fantasy and allegory touched by 
gentle satire make this story one which 
can be read on more than one level of 
meaning, 


The Story: 
Mole had spring fever, for he had been 


busy about his cleaning and repairing 
too long. Because the new spring smells 
and the sight of budding green were 
everywhere about him, he just could not 
resist them. Throwing aside his tools 
and mops, together with his ambition, 
he left his little home under the ground 
and traveled up a lovely meadow. There 
he wandered through the grass and along 
the river. He had never seen a river be- 
fore, and he was bewitched by its chuck- 
ling and glimmering in the sunlight. 

As he watched, Mole saw a dark hole 
in the bank. From it protruded the be- 
whiskered face of Water Rat, who 
promptly invited Mole to visit him. Mole, 
of course, could not swim, and so Rat 
took his little boat and rowed across to 
get him. Such enchantment was al.nost 
too much for quiet Mole. As they glided 
across the gurgling water, he thought 
this the best day of his entire life. After 
a little accident they reached Rat's 
house. There they packed a picnic basket 
and set out on a real excursion. The 
stayed carefully away from the Wild 
Wood, for fierce animals lived there. 
Badger kept his home there, but nobody 
would dare bother Badger. 

As they floated down the river, Rat 
told Mole about other animals and the 
Wide World. Rat had never seen the 
Wide World and never wanted to, but 
he warned Mole against it. It was no 
place for respectable animals. 


When they stopped for their picnic 
lunch, they were joined by Otter. Badger 
looked in on them but would not join 
them. Badger hated Society. He liked 
People all right, but he hated Society. 
Rat promised that they would meet Badg- 
er later, for from Badger Mole could learn 
much valuable knowledge. 

After another accident, which was 
Mole’s fault, the two new friends went 
to Rat’s home and ate supper. Following 
the meal, Rat entertained Mole with 
many wonderful tales. It was a sleepy 
but happy Mole who was helped into 
bed by the kind Rat that night. From 
then on the two remained friends. Rat 
taught Mole to swim and to row, to listen 
to the music of the running water. and 
to catch a little of the meaning of the 
song the wind sang as it whispered in 
the willows. 

One day the two went to call on Toad 
at Toad Hall. It was the most beautiful 
residence in animal land, for Toad was 
wealthy. He was also a playboy. Every 
new fad that came along attracted him. 
When Rat and Mole arrived, Toad was 
busy getting together a gipsy caravan. He 
persuaded the others to join him on the 
open road. Although the venture was 
much against Rat’s better judgment, poor 
Mole was so desirous of joining Toad that 
Rat finally gave in. 

Their adventure was short-lived. When 
the wagon was upset by a racing motor- 
car, Rat was so furious that he wanted to 
prosecute the owners of the car to the 
limit. Toad had other ideas; he must 
have the biggest, fastest, gaudiest car that 
money could buy. 

Spring, summer, and fall passed—days 
filled with pleasure for Mole and Rat. 
Then, one cold winter day, Mole went 
out alone and got lost. Finding himself 
in the Wild Wood, he was terrified by 
the strange noises and evil faces he saw 
around him. Rat finally found him, but 
before they could reach Rat’s home snow 
began to fall. By luck, they stumbled up- 
on Badger’s home, where the old philoso- 
pher welcomed them, even though he 
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hated being distrubed from his winter's 
sleep. Badger asked for news of the other 
animals, particularly of Toad. He was 
not surprised to learn that Toad had been 
in trouble constantly because of his mo- 
torcars. There had been seven smash-ups, 
and seven new cars. He had been hos- 
pitalized three times and had paid in- 
numerable fines. Badger promised that 
when the proper time came he would at- 
tend to Toad. 

When their visit was over, Badger led 
Rat and Mole through a labyrinth of 
tunnels and underground passages until 
they reached the far edge of the Wild 
Wood. Then he bade them goodbye and 
they scampered for home. Not long after- 
ward, in December, Mole felt a great 
desire to return to his own house that 
he had left on that spring day so long 
ago. Rat understood the feeling and glad- 
ly went with Mole to find his old home. 
It was a shabby place, not at all as fine 
as Toad Hall or Rat’s house, but Rat 
was polite about it‘ and praised it to 
Mole. On their first night there they gave 
a party for the field mice, then rolled into 
bed and slept the sleep of weary trav- 
elers. 

Early the next summer Badger turned 
up and said that now he was ready to 
deal with Toad. Taking Mole and Rat 
with him, he went to Toad Hall and 
tried to persuade Toad to give up his 
cars and his reckless ways. Since force 
alone could accomplish that end, they 
locked Toad in his room until he should 
come to his senses. But Toad slipped out 
of the window and stole a car. Arrested, 
he was tried and sentenced to prison for 
twenty years. There Toad had ample 
time to think about his foolish ways. But 
not for long could he be restrained. Brib- 
ing the jailer’s daughter, he escaped in 


the disguise of a washerwoman. 

Finally, Mole learned the true mean- 
ing of the wind’s song in the trees. One 
evening, when birds and insects were 
still, Mole suddenly felt the Awe that 
brought peace and contentment. He felt 
himself in the presence of Him who 
brought Life and Death. There was no 
terror, only peace. Then Mole and Rat 
really saw Him, his horns gleaming and 
his eyes smiling. The mood was over 
soon, and with its passing came com- 
plete forgetfulness. While the wind sang 
gently on through the willows, Mole and 
Rat felt only as if they had had an un- 
remembered dream. 

That fall Seafarer, a seafaring rat 
knocked on Rat’s door and told wonder- 
ful tales of adventure throughout the 
Wide World. Rat had a dreamy look in 
his eye as Seafarer painted his pictures, 
and it was all Mole could do to remind 
Rat of the fearsome things he had said 
about the Wide World. But the spell was 
broken at last, and Rat settled down 
again, contented with his narrow world. 

Meanwhile Toad’s escape was almost 
ruined by his conceit and his careless- 
ness. As he was about to be caught 
again, Rat rescued him and took him 
home. There Rat told Toad that the 
weasels and stoats had taken over Toad 
Hall while Toad was in prison. Badger 
had a plan to recover Toad Hall. Through 
a tunnel known only to Badger, the four 
friends sneaked up on the intruders and 
captured Toad Hall again for its rightful 
owner. Toad, of course, took all the 
credit. 

The four continued to live in joy and 
contentment. Unafraid, they walked in 
the Wild Wood, for the weasels had 
learned their lesson, and they heard the 
wind whispering its gentle song. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henry James (1843-1916) 

Type of plot: Psychological realism 
ime of plot: c. 1900 
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Locale: London and Venice 
First published: 1902 


Principal characters: 


Mitty Tueate, a rich American girl 

Mrs. StrRincHAM, an American friend of Milly Theale 
Mars, Lowper, an English friend of Mrs. Stringham 
Kate Croy, Mrs. Lowder’s niece 

Merton Dznsuer, Kate Croy’s fiancé 

Lorp Manx, another suitor for Kate Croy’s hand 

Sm Luxe Strett, an eminent British doctor 


Critique: 

The idea of a sick woman who strove 
to live a lifetime within a few months 
was on the mind of Henry James for 
many years before this book was written. 
He finally found the characters to fit the 
situation, and the result was The Wings 
of the Dove, one of his finest novels. The 
admirable character of “the dove,” Milly 
Theale, was modeled avowedly on James’ 
own cousin, Mary Temple. The charm of 
Milly Theale is that her sufferings are 
not overt. They are all the more poignant, 
however, because they are hidden. 


The Story: 

Kate Croy was dependent upon her 
aunt, Mrs. Lowder, because Kate’s own 
father was a ne’er-do-well. Mrs. Lowder 
had great plans for her niece, and she en- 
couraged Lord Mark as a suitor for Kate’s 
hand. Kate’s own mind was set on a 
young reporter, Merton Densher, who 
worked on one of the London papers. 
While Mrs. Lowder liked Densher, and 
even invited him to her home, she did 
not want him to marry her niece, for he 
had no apparent prospects of money or 
a place in society. Mrs. Lowder breathed 
easier when she learned that the young 
man was being sent by his newspaper to 
America, to write a series of articles on 
life in the United States. 

While he was in New York, Densher 
made the acquaintance of a pretty young 
American, Milly Theale, who had re- 
cently inherited a large fortune through 
the death of her parents. 


A few weeks later Milly Theale asked 
a Boston friend, Mrs. Stringham, an eld- 
erly widow and a writer, to go with her 
to Europe. Within a matter of days they 
had taken passage on a liner and soon ar- 
rived in Italy. They traveled up the 
Italian peninsula and into Switzerland. 
Restless, Milly soon decided that she 
would like to go to London. 

When they had arrived in England, 
Mrs. Stringham sent word of her arrival 
to Mrs. Lowder, the one real acquaintance 
she had in that country from her school- 
days many years before. Mrs. Stringham 
and Milly Theale immediately became 
familiar callers at Mrs. Lowder’s home. 
Because of her beauty, money, and at- 
tractive personality, Milly was a great suc- 
cess. Lord Mark became infatuated with 
her. Milly and Kate Croy became fast 
friends. 

Aware that she was ill, Milly went to 
see Sir Luke Strett, an eminent surgeon 
who informed her that there was nothing 
surgery or medicine could do to save her, 
and he advised her to make the best of 
the time she had left. Although Kate 
Croy, Mrs. Lowder, and Mrs. Stringham 
knew that she had only a few months to 
live, Milly requested them to keep silent 
in the matter. Her intention was to enjoy 
herself as much as possible. 

Great friends as Kate Croy and Milly 
Theale were, they never mentioned their 
mutual acquaintance, Merton Densher. 
One day, while walking in the National 
Art Galleries, Milly saw him and her 


THE WINGS OF TIiE DOVE by Henry James. By permission of the agent, Paul R. Reynolds & 
New York, and the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1902, 1909, by Charles SeribHens a 
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friend Kate together. Kate and Densher 
enlisted the aid of Mrs. Stringham and 
Milly to further their courtship. Milly, 
herself a little in love with Densher, was 
only too glad to help him be near Kate. 

Soon Kate hit upon a way to bring her 
affair with Densher to a happy conclusion. 
She told the young man to marry Milly, 
thus making her happy for the few re- 
maining months of her life. Kate had seen 
clearly that Milly was falling in love with 
Densher. Kate realized that Milly’s for- 
tune would be left after her death to 
Densher, who would then be free to marry 
Kate and would have sufficient money to 
allay any objections Mrs. Lowder might 
have to the match. Kate was sure that 
Mrs. Lowder or Mrs. Stringham would 
not try to prevent a marriage between 
Milly and Merton Densher, for she knew 
that the two older women loved Milly 
enough to go to any lengths to make her 
final days happy. 

The four women, accompanied by 
Densher, went to Venice for the winter 
months, Milly on the advice of Sir Luke 
Strett. Densher made little headway with 
his plan to marry Milly until Mrs. Low- 
der and Kate returned to England for a 
few weeks. Before they left, Kate made 
Densher promise that he would do as she 
had planned. Densher’s conscience re- 
belled at the duplicity of the scheme, and 
he was not sure that when the plan was 
worked out to its finish Kate would still 
want him. Asa sign that there was mutual 
trust between them, he asked Kate to go 
to his rooms with him. She did so the day 
before she left Venice, leaving her lover 
honor-bound to try to marry another 
woman. 

One day, as Densher approached the 
house Milly had taken for the winter, he 
saw Lord Mark leaving. He soon found 
out from Mrs. Stringham that Lord Mark 
had proposed to Milly and had been re- 
jected because the girl had detected un- 
wanted sympathy in his proposal and had 
suspected that he was after her money 
rather than her love. Densher believed, 
tightly, that Lord Mark’s rejection gave 


him some reason to be hopeful. He in- 
formed Milly that she was the only reason 
he was neglecting his work. She was 
highly pleased and hoped that he would 
propose. 

Lord Mark disappeared from Venice 
for almost a month. Then Densher dis- 
covered him in a café, shortly after Den- 
sher had been refused admittance to 
Milly’s house. Immediately Densher knew 
what had happened. Lord Mark had, in 
some way, discovered the engagement be- 
tween Densher and Kate and had in- 
formed Milly. Densher attempted to hit 
upon some plan to right the situation. 
Three days later Mrs. Stringham came 
to him and told him what had happened. 
It was as he had guessed. What he had 
not guessed, however, was that Milly had 
ceased to take any interest in living and 
was refusing to eat or talk to anyone. 
Mrs. Stringham, desperate, had sent for 
Sir Luke Strett. 

Densher returned to London but did 
not, at first, go to see Kate. He could not 
face her after the turn which their plans 
had taken, and he could not bear the 
idea of having hurt Milly as he had done. 
Finally, on Christmas Day, he had a pre- 
monition. He hurried to Sir Luke Strett’s 
residence. There he found Mrs. Lowder, 
who told him that the previous day she 
had received a telegram telling of Milly’s 
death. A few days later a letter arrived 
from Venice. Without opening it, Den- 
sher knew what the message was, for it 
was addressed in Milly’s handwriting. 
He went immediately to see Kate, who 
also guessed that it was a letter informing 
Densher that she had left him part of her 
fortune so that he and Kate might marry. 
Neither of them dared to open the letter 
because they were ashamed of their con- 
duct toward Milly. They burned the let- 
ter in the fireplace. 

Within ten days another letter came 
from a New York law firm. Densher did 
not open it, but sent it with a short note 
to Kate. She came to his rooms with it. 
She wanted to know why he had sent it 
on to her. He replied that it was up to 
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her to answer whether he should take 
the money that was offered by it, for he 
could never marry her with the money 
Milly had left him. 

Kate refused to answer him or to open 
the letter, lest the large amount of the 
fortune tempt either of them into accept- 
ing it. Finally Densher said he wanted 


to marry her, but only as they had been 
before the arrival of Milly Theale. Kate 
left, after reminding him that they could 
never be the same, that such was impos- 
sible, for the events pertaining to Milly 
Theale had imbedded themselves into 


their souls. 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


ype of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 

Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: The legendary past 

Locale: Sicilia and Bohemia 

First presented: 1611 

Principal characters: 

Leontes, King of Sicilia 
Hermione, his queen 


Pourxengs, King of Bohemia 
Camix.o, Leontes’ counselor 


Perprra, Leontes’ daughter 


Frorize1, Polixenes’ son 


Pauxrina, Hermione’s maid 


AUTOLYCUS, a rogue 


Critique: 

Shakespeare defined a winter's tale as 
one of gentle melancholy, and this play, 
although it has the form of a romantic 
comedy, has many elements of real trag- 
edy. This was one of the last of Shake- 
speare’s plays, written in the decline of 
his life when he had become sad and em- 
bittered. The plot, motivated by unrea- 
sonable and cruel jealousy, is moderated 
by the charming romance of the young 
lovers, Perdita and Florizel. The source 
of the plot was Greene’s Pandosto, The 
Triumph of Time (1588) which Shake- 
speare revised by adding some new charac- 
ters and strengthening old ones. 


The Story: 


Polixenes, King of Bohemia, was the 
yuest of Leontes, King of Sicilia. The two 
men had been friends since boyhood, and 
there was much celebrating and joyous- 
ness during the visit. At last Polixenes 
decided that he must return to his home 
country. Although Leontes urged him to 
extend his visit, Polixenes refused, saying 


that he had not seen his young son for a 
long time. Then Leontes asked Hermione, 
his wife, to do her part in persuading 
Polixenes to remain. Hermione did as her 
husband asked and finally Polixenes 
yielded to her pleas. The fact that 
Polixenes had listened to Hermione’s re- 
quest after refusing his own urgings 
aroused Leontes’ suspicion. Quickly he de- 
cided that Hermione and Polixenes were 
lovers and that he had been cuckolded. 
Leontes was of a jealous disposition, 
even seeking constant reassurance that 
his son Mamillius was his own offspring. 
Jealously misjudging his wife and his 
old friend, Leontes was so angered by this 
latest turn of events that he ordered 
Camillo, his chief counselor, to poison 
Polixenes. All Camillo’s attempts to dis- 
suade Leontes from his scheme only 
strengthened the jealous man’s feelings of 
hate. Nothing could persuade the king 
that Hermione was true to him. Even- 
tually Camillo agreed to poison Polixenes, 
but only on condition that Leontes return 
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to Hermione with no more distrust. 

Polixenes himself had noticed a change 
in Leontes’ attitude toward him. When 
he questioned Camillo, the sympathetic 
lord revealed the whole plot to poison 
him. Together they hastily embarked for 
Bohemia. 

Upon learning that Polixenes and 
Camillo had fled, Leontes was more than 
ever convinced that his guest and his wife 
had been guilty of carrying on an affair. 
He conjectured that Polixenes and 
Camillo had been plotting together all 
the while and planning his murder. More- 
over, he decided that Hermione, who was 
pregnant, was in all likelihood bearing 
Polixenes’ child and not his. Publicly he 
accused Hermione of adultery and com- 
manded that her son be taken from her. 
She herself was put into prison. Although 
his servants protested the order, Leontes’ 
mind could not be changed. 

In prison Hermione gave birth to a baby 
girl. Paulina, her attendant, thought that 
the sight of the baby girl might cause 
Leontes to relent in his harshness, and 
so she carried the child to the palace. In- 
stead of forgiving his wife, Leontes be- 
came more incensed and demanded that 
the child be put to death. He instructed 
Antigonus, Paulina’s husband, to take the 
baby to a far-off desert shore and there 
abandon it. Although the lord pleaded 
release from this cruel command, he was 
at length forced to put out to sea with 
the intention of leaving the child to perish 
on some lonely coast. 

Leontes had sent two messengers to 
consult the Oracle of Delphi to determine 
Hermione’s guilt. When the men te- 
turned, Leontes summoned his wife and 
the whole court to hear the verdict. The 
messengers read a scroll which stated that 
Hermione was innocent, as well as 
Polixenes and Camillo, that Leontes was 
a tyrant, and that he would live without 
an heir until that which was lost was 
found. 

The king, refusing to believe the oracle, 
declared its findings false, and again ac- 


cused Hermione of infidelity. In the midst 


of his tirade a servant rushed in to say 
that young Mamillius had died because 
of sorrow and anxiety over his mother’s 
plight. On hearing this news Hermione 
fell into a swoon and was carried to her 
chambers. Soon afterward Paulina re- 
turned to say that her mistress was 
dead. At this news Leontes, who had al- 
ready begun to believe the oracle after 
news of his son’s death, beat his breast 
with self-rage. He reproached himself 
bitterly for his insane jealousy which had 
led to these unhappy events. In repent- 
ance the king swore that he would have 
the legend of the deaths of his son and 
wife engraved on their tombstones and 
that he himself would do penance there- 
after. 

Meanwhile Antigonus took the baby 
girl to a desert country near the sea. Heart- 
sick at having to abandon her, the old 
courtier laid a bag of gold and jewels by 
her with instructions that she should be 
called Perdita, a name revealed to him 
in a dream. After Antigonus completed 
these tasks, he was attacked and killed 
by a bear. Later his ship was wrecked in 
a storm and all hands were lost. Thus no 
news of the expedition reached Sicilia. A 
kind shepherd who had found Perdita 
watched, however, the deaths of Antig- 
onus and his men. 

Sixteen years passed, bringing with 
them many changes. Leontes was a broken 
man, grieving alone in his palace. Little 
Perdita had grown into a beautiful and 
charming young woman under the care of 
the shepherd. So lovely was she that Prince 
Florizel, heir to the throne of Bohemia 
and the son of Polixenes, had fallen 
madly in love with her. 

Unaware of the girl’s background, and 
knowing only that his son was in love 
with a young shepherdess, Polixenes and 
Camillo, now his most trusted servant, 
disguised themselves and visited a sheep- 
shearing festival, where they saw Florizel, 
dressed as a shepherd, dancing with a 
lovely young woman. Although he real- 
ized that the shepherdess was of noble 
bearing, Polixenes revealed himself when 
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Florizel was about to become engaged to 
Perdita, and in great rage he forbade the 
marriage and threatened to punish his 
son. 

Florizel then made secret plans to elope 
with Perdita to a foreign country in order 
to escape his father’s wrath. Camillo, pity- 
ing the young couple, advised Florizel to 
embark for Sicilia and to pretend that he 
was a messenger of good-will from the 
King of Bohemia. Camillo supplied the 
young man with letters of introduction to 
Leontes. Camillo’s plan was also to inform 
Polixenes of the lovers’ escape, travel to 
Sicilia to find them, and thus enable him- 
self to return home once more. 

The poor shepherd, frightened by the 
king’s wrath, decided to tell Polixenes 
how, years before, he had found the baby 
and a bag of gold and jewels by her side. 
Fate intervened, however, and the shep- 
herd never reached the royal palace. In- 
tercepted by the rogue Autolycus, he was 
put aboard the ship sailing to Sicilia. 

Soon Florizel and Perdita arrived in 
Sicilia, followed by Polixenes and Camillo. 
When the old shepherd heard how 
Leontes had lost a daughter, he described 


the finding of Perdita. Leontes, convinced 
that Perdita and his own abandoned in- 
fant were the same, was joyfully reunited 
with his daughter. Polixenes immediately 
gave his consent to the marriage of Florizel 
and Perdita. The only sorrowful circum- 
stance to mar the happiness of all con- 
cerned was the tragic death of Her- 
mione. 

One day Paulina asked Leontes to visit 
a newly erected statue of the dead woman 
in Hermione’s chapel. Leontes, ever faith- 
ful to the memory of his dead wife—even 
to the point of promising Paulina never to 
marry again—gathered his guests and took 
them to view the statue. Standing in the 
chapel, amazed at the wonderful lifelike 
quality of the work, they heard strains of 
soft music. Suddenly the statue descended 
from its pedestal and was revealed as the 
living Hermione. She had spent the six- 
teen years in seclusion while awaiting 
some word of her daughter. The happy 
family once more united, Hermione com- 
pletely forgave her repentant husband. He 
and Polixenes were again the best of 
friends, rejoicing in the happiness of 
Perdita and Florizel. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Henryk Sienkiewicz (1846-1916) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot; Seventeenth century 
Locale: Poland and the Ukraine 

First published: 1883 


Principal characters: 


Pan Yan SxsuetuskI, a young Polish officer 
Princess Herena Kurtsevicun, his beloved 
He tnitsrI, hetman of the Zaporojian Cossacks 


Bocun, a Cossack officer 


Prince YEREMI VisHNYEVETSKI, general of the Polish forces 


Critique: 

With Fire and Sword is the first, 
and best, of three novels written by 
Sienkiewicz to dramatize Polish military 
history in the seventeenth century, at a 
time when the Poles were struggling to 
establish and preserve national unity. ‘The 
background of this novel is the revolt of 


the Cossacks and the heroic defense of 
Zbaraz by the Poles in the days of the 
Commonwealth. Characterization is neg- 
ligible. ‘The writer's emphasis is always 
upon military valor and the wider 
panorama of history, and the exploits of 
Prince Yeremi Vishnyevetski, Polish na 
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tional hero, and his captains overshadow a 
rather conventional love story. 


The Story: 


It was December, 1647, in the wilder- 
ness of steppeland and marsh, when 
Lieutenant Yan Skshetuski found a Cos- 
sack traveler who had been attacked by 
unknown enemies. Grateful to Skshetuski 
for assisting him, the Cossack rode off 
after pledging friendship with the young 
officer. 

Prince Yeremi Vishnyevetski had sent 
Pan Yan Skshetuski to the Khan to obtain 
that ruler’s aid in punishing certain 
Tartars who had raided the prince’s estates 
beyond the Dnieper. Pan Yan broke his 
return journey at Chigirin. There, at the 
inn of Dopula, he learned that the man 
whose life he had saved was a rebel Cos- 
sack who had escaped to the Saitch, the 
Cossack territory, where he too could 
threaten Prince Yeremi’s domain. 

When Pan Yan left Chigirin, he was 
anxious to get to Lubni, where a pleased 
prince awaited him. Along the way Pan 
Yan had occasion to aid the widow of 
Prince Constantine Kurtsevich and her 
orphaned niece, Princess Helena, with 
whom the lieutenant fell in love. The five 
sons of Princess Kurtsevich and a young 
man named Bogun joined them. Bogun’s 
animosity toward Pan Yan convinced the 
lieutenant that the man was jealous be- 
cause of Helena. Bogun was an adopted 
sixth son of the Princess Kurtsevich. 

The party stopped at the family estate, 
Rozlogi, which rightfully belonged to 
Helena, but which was in the hands of 
the aunt and her sons. Pan Yan offered 
not to interfere with the present owner- 
ship of Rozlogi if the princess would give 
him Helena as a wife. The princess prom- 
ised to send Bogun away and to bring 
Helena to Lubni. 

Confiding in Prince Yeremi, Pan Yan 
confessed his love for Helena. Much to 
Pan Yan’s joy, the indulgent commander 
offered to care for Helena as a daughter. 
Later, wishing to learn about Hmelnitski’s 
activities in the Saitch, Prince Yeremi 


sent Pan Yan there. This mission gave 
the lieutenant a chance to stop at Rozlogi 
on the way. 

After Pan Yan had passed through 
Kudak, the key city commanding the 
Saitch, his party was attacked by a group 
of Tartars, Cossacks, and Zaporojians, and 
Pan Yan was taken prisoner. 

Hmelnitski had become the hetman of 
the Saitch. Tugai Bey, hetman of the 
Tartars, was his ally. Pan Yan had carried 
three letters in which Prince Yeremi re- 
quested safe conduct for his envoy. The 
men to whom these letters were addressed 
were massacred by the savage Cossack 
Brotherhood of the Saitch. Hmelnitski, 
recognizing Pan Yan as his rescuer on the 
steppes, persuaded Tugai Bey not to order 
the lieutenant’s death. 

From the Saitch rode Hmelnitski and 
the Zaporojians and ‘Tartars. From 
Chigirin, under young Pototski, marched 
the armies of the king. In the enemy camp 
Pan Yan mourned his inability to help his 
tuler. After days of battle the Common- 
wealth army fell under the onslaught of 
the attackers. Next Prince Yeremi himself 
came to quell the rebellion. Deciding to 
retreat to the Dnieper, Hmelnitski re- 
leased Pan Yan, who hurried at once to 
Rozlogi. He found the house in ruins. 

During the battle Bogun had found out 
about Princess Kurtzevich’s plan to marry 
Helena to Pan Yan. He went to Rozlogi, 
killed the princess and two of her sons, and 
was himself wounded. One of his allies, 
Zagloba, turned against him and rescued 
Helena. In disguise, the pair of fugitives 
escaped in the darkness to seek refuge 
and safety. After Bogun had burned 
Rozlogi, Prince Yeremi, learning of the 
raid, sent soldiers to find Helena. When 
the search proved unsuccessful, the prince 
tried vainly to console Pan Yan, whose 
grief nearly drove him mad. 

The prince and his followers, forced to 
retreat from Lubni toward the Dnieper, 
left behind them their rich estates and 
towns. Harried by Tartars and Cossacks, 
they marched through forests set afire by 
the rebels. When they arrived at the 
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Dnieper, the prince sent the women to 
Vilna. He, with his troops, headed toward 
the Ukraine. There he strengthened his 
forces and rested. 

Hmelnitski followed a waiting course 
in hopes of averting a military campaign; 
his plan was to effect negotiations which 
might reward him with a high position. 
The king offered independence to the 
Zaporojian Cossacks in return for loyalty 
to the Commonwealth. If Prince Yeremi 
attacked and Hmelnitski resisted, it 
would appear that the hetman did not 
want peace. Therefore he urged part of 
his followers to oppose Prince Yeremi, 
while Hmelnitski himself seemed to hold 
the truce. Pan Kisel was the leader of a 
government faction that wished to nego- 
tiate with Hmelnitski. Prince Yeremi de- 
cided to act independently and attack. 

While on an errand for Prince Yeremi, 
Pan Yan met Zagloba, who told the young 
lieutenant that Helena had found safety 
in a convent. 

A battle between the Commonwealth 
troops and Hmelnitski’s Cossacks began. 
Prince Yeremi gained in popularity and 
soon his army had greatly increased. Be- 
fore long he was the greatest power in the 
Commonwealth. 

At last Pan Yan petitioned his com- 
mander for two months’ leave so that he 
could marry Helena. Prince Yeremi him- 
self was undergoing severe inner conflict, 
for he realized that the future of the Com- 
monwealth lay in his hands. After lon 
deliberation he announced that he woul 
place himself under the other commanders 
of the Polish forces. The night before Pan 
Yan was to take his leave, a messenger 
brought word that the convent where 
Helena was staying had been sacked by 
the Cossacks. 

Bogun, her jealous lover, had led the 
attack. When he went to get Helena, how- 
ever, she had stabbed herself and lay un- 
conscious. When she revived, Bogun 
pleaded for her affections, but she refused 
him. He angrily threatened to murder 
Pan Yan. 

Meanwhile Prince Yeremi had made 


Pan Yan colonel of a regiment. Prince 
Dominik Zaslavski Ostrogski was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the Com- 
monwealth armies. 

During a battle Bogun captured 
Zagloba, who then learned that Helena 
was still alive but in Bogun’s keeping. 
Zagloba was rescued during a raid in 
which Bogun escaped alive. Pan Yan, 
Zagloba, and two other officers set out to 
hunt for Helena. When news that the 
Commonwealth armies had been defeated 
and completely routed reached the search- 
ers, they hurried to Lvoff to join Prince 
Yeremi’s shattered forces. At Lvoff many 
loyal citizens gathered, clamoring for 
Prince Yeremi’s leadership in the fight 
against the Cossacks and Tartars. 

After accepting the command, the 
prince hurried to Warsaw to attend the 
election for king, disputed between Prince 
Karl and Prince Kazimir. The first ad- 
vocated fighting Hmelnitski; the other 
favored negotiating with the Cossacks. At 
last Prince Karl withdrew in favor of 
Prince Kazimir. Bogun was reported 
killed in a due]. Because Hmelnitski was 
expected to withdraw his troops after the 
election of Kazimir, Prince Yeremi gave 
Pan Yan permission to seek Helena once 
more. 

A delegation was sent to Hmeinitsk1 to 
petition for peace. Although King Kazimur 
had ofhcially appointed him hetman of 
the Cossacks, the greedy leader smirked at 
the delegation and treated them poorly. 
Among the Cossacks was Pan Yan, dis- 
guised, hunting for Bogun should he still 
be alive. Hmelnitski, still favoring Pan 
Yan, offered to help him find Helena. 

An armistice was signed, but along the 
borders small bands of marauders kept the 
war afire. Hmelnitski had little control 
over his Cossack warriors. 

From Pan Yan’s faithful servant Jend- 
zian, who had been captured by the Cos- 
sacks, Zagloba learned that Helena was 
held captive by Horpyna, a witch, and a 
party of Pan Yan’s friends went to rescue 
the girl, Meanwhile Pan Yan, having 
heard that Helena was dead, was ill and 
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grief-stricken. The rescue party, with 
Helena, began its perilous return journey 
through enemy country. On the way they 
learned that Bogun was still alive. As the 
rode toward safety they fell into the thick 
of a battle. Helena was entrusted to 
Jendzian, who led her through the lines 
unharmed. 

Prince Yeremi and Hmelnitski again 
engaged in battle. ‘The Cossacks and ‘Tar- 
tars laid siege to the city of Zbaraz, to 
which Prince Yeremi had withdrawn, but 
could not break through the city walls. 
When supplies had run low, Pan Yan 
yolunteered to slip past the Cossacks and 
summon help for the besieged city. After a 
perilous journey Pan Yan reached the 
king with news of Prince Yeremi’s heroic 


stand against Hmelnitski and the Tartars. 
King Kazimir at once ordered an attack 
on the enemy. Exhausted and hungry, 
Pan Yan lay in the care of servants when 
Jendzian brought him news that Helena 
was alive and safe. 

The Cossacks were routed in a decisive 
battle. When Bogun was found among 
the captured Cossacks, Prince Yeremi 
turned him over to Pan Yan for punish- 
ment. Pan Yan generously gave his old 
enemy his life. Prince Yeremi and his 
followers were called the lions of Zbaraz, 
even by the Cossacks. And Pan Yan, who 
had traveled through the enemy lines to 
bring help to the beleaguered city, was 
called the bravest of them all. 


A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Thomas Heywood (1570?-1641) 
Type of plot: Domestic, tragedy 

Time of plot: Early seventeenth century 
Locale: Yorkshire, England 

First presented: 1603 


Principal characters: 


Joun FranxForp, a provincial gentleman 


Anne, his wife 


WeEwnDOLL, her paramour 


Sm Francis Acton, her brother 
Sm Cuartes Mountrorp, a provincial nobleman 


Susav, his sister 


Nrcroxas, servant of the Frankfords 


SHaFToN, a schemer 


Critique: 

This play marks a high point in the 
development of the domestic drama of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. 
Heywood was clearly well acquainted 
with the bourgeoisie of his time, and in 
his play he presented both an interesting 
story and a vivid documentation of the 
domestic life of the period. The source of 
A Woman Killed With Kindness was 
William Painter’s collection of classical 
tales, The Palace of Pleasure. The play 
is marked by genuine dramatic force and 


considerable depth of feeling. 


The Story: 

John and Anne Frankford celebrated 
their marriage feast in the company of 
a group of relatives and friends. Every- 
one joined in complimenting the bride 
on her beauty and on her charming sub- 
mission to her husband. As the group 
joined the crowd dancing in the great 
hall of the house, Sir Francis Acton and 
Sir Charles Mountford arranged a wager 
on hawking for the next day. Out in the 
courtyard, tenants of the Frankford es- 
tate celebrated their master’s wedding. 

Early the next morning Acton and 
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Mountford and their companions went 
into the field to match their falcons. 
Acton lost the wager, but declared that 
Mountford’s falcon had broken the mules 
of the hunt. Following an exchange of 
hot words, the hunting party divided, 
and in the fighting Mountford killed 
two of Acton’s men. Susan, Mountford’s 
sister, went to him in the field and ad- 
vised him to flee, but he declared that 
he could never leave her. The sheriff 
arrived and apprehended Mountford. 

Frankford, at his home, felt himself 
supremely happy; he was affluent, well- 
educated, and blessed with a lovely and 
virtuous wife. As he reflected upon his 
felicity, Wendoll, who had been in the 
hunting party, excitedly arrived to report 
the details of the fatal fght. Frankford, 
already impressed by Wendoll’s man- 
ner, invited the young gentleman to live 
in his house and to be his companion. 
Nicholas, Frankford’s faithful servant, ob- 
served to himself that there was some- 
thing about Wendoll that he did not 
like; he and the other servants expressed 
distaste that Wendoll should become a 
guest in the house. 

Mountford, meanwhile, had been 
forced to spend almost his entire patri- 
mony in order to gain his liberty. As he 
left the jail, he encountered Shafton, an 
unprincipled man who forced a large sum 
of money upon him. It was Shafton’s 
purpose eventually to cheat Mountford 
out of a small ancestral house he still 
possessed and somehow to win the hand 
of Mountford’s sister Susan. 

Wendoll fell passionately in love with 
Anne Frankford. Conscience-stricken, he 
was distracted by the dreadful thoughts 
that went through his mind. But when 
Frankford rode away on business, Anne 
innocently told Wendoll that Frankford 
wished him to take his place in the house- 
hold during his absence. ‘Torn between 
reason and passion, Wendoll succumbed 
to passion and disclosed to Anne his 
great love for her. Anne at first resisted 
his blandishments, but she was soon 


overcome by his insistence that his love 
for her in no way reduced his great af- 
fection for and obligation to Frankford. 
Nicholas, culeaene) overheard the con- 
versation and vowed to bring the affair 
to light. 

The term of Mountford’s debt to Shaf- 
ton having come due, the lender offered 
to buy Mountford’s house, his last world- 
ly possession. When Mountford refused 
to sell at any price, Shafton ordered a 
sergeant to handcuff Mountford and clap 
him in jail for debt. Hearing what had 
happened, Acton, who was filled with 
hatred for Mountford because of the vio- 
lent dispute over the hawks, declared 
that he would seduce Susan Mountford. 
But when Acton actually saw Susan, he 
immediately fell in love with her. 

On his return Frankford learned from 
Nicholas that Anne and Wendoll were 
unfaithful, she to her marriage vows, 
Wendoll to the bonds of friendship. 
When Frankford, Anne, Wendoll, and 
a guest, Cranwell, played cards after din- 
ner, it seemed all too clear from the 
irony revealed in the conversation that 
Nicholas had indeed told the truth. 
Frankford planned to make certain that 
Anne was untrue to him. 

Susan, meanwhile, asked her uncle, 
Old Mountford, to help her brother. The 
old man refused, as did other men to 
whom Mountford had been generous in 
former days. When Acton offered Susan 
a bag of gold, she spurned help from 
her brother's enemy. Acton cleared 
Mountford’s debts anonymously. Mount- 
ford, released again from jail and from 
all of his debts, encountered Susan and, 
to her bewilderment, thanked her for 
her good work. When the jailer informed 
the pair that it was Acton who had 
aided them, Mountford, unable to accept 
the generosity of an enemy, proposed to 
return to jail. The jailer, having been 
paid, refused to admit him. At last Susan 
confessed that Acton had paid the debts 
because of his love for her. Knowing 
that fact, and shamed by his debt to 
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Acton, Mountford felt that there was 
only one thing to do. 

During supper at the Frankfords, 
Nicholas, by prearrangement, brought a 
letter to his master at the table. Frank- 
ford announced that he was called away 
immediately on legal business. After he 
had gone, Wendoll thanked fortune that 
matters worked out so well for him and 
Anne. Anne, however, was not happy in 
her affair with Wendoll; her conscience 
told her that she was lost in sin. Although 
she had succumbed to Wendoll because 
of his clever rhetoric, she suffered re- 
morse. After dining with Wendoll in her 
chamber, she directed the servants to lock 
up the house and to bring her the keys. 

Frankford, meanwhile, tied his horse 
to a tree near the house and with keys 
that he had made for the purpose he 
and Nicholas crept into the darkened 
house at midnight. Discovering Wendoll 
and his wife asleep in each other’s arms, 
Frankford expressed a desire to turn back 
the clock so that the’ shame to his honor 
might have been prevented. Awaking 
the couple, he chased Wendoll with 
drawn sword, but a housemaid caught 
his arm and kept him from taking Wen- 
doll’s life. Anne, conscience-stricken, 
asked Frankford to end her life. He de- 
cided, however, that death was too good 
for her; he condemned her to live the 
rest of her life comfortably but in seclu- 


sion in a house on the estate. She was 
never to set eyes on him again. 

In the meantime Mountford suggested 
to Susan that she give herself to Acton 
in return for his deed. When Susan 
objected on grounds of honor, Mount- 
ford declared that his soul would not rest 
until Acton had been repaid, and Susan 
finally agreed to this proposal. When 
Acton went to their house, Mountford 
bitterly offered his sister as payment. 
Acton was overcome by the magnanimous 
gesture. At one time he had not dreamed 
of marrying poverty-stricken Susan; now 
he declared that he would proudly take 
her as his wife. 

As Anne, accompanied by her serv- 
ants, prepared to start on her exile, Nich- 
olas rode up and handed her a lute, the 
only one of her possessions she had left 
behind her. Tearfully, she declared that 
the lute, untuned as it was, was a symbol 
of her marriage. Wendoll, now repentant, 
met Anne on the road. When he began 
to express his remorse, she, fearful lest 
he tempt her again before she died, com- 
manded the coachman to drive on to the 
house where she would end her days. 

Later, learning that Anne was near 
death from a broken heart, Frankford 
went to her and forgave her sins. After 
her death Frankford declared that her 
epitaph would recall her as a woman 


killed by her husband’s kindness. 


THE WOMAN OF ROME 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: Alberto Moravia (Alberto Pincherle, 1907- ) 


Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: Twentieth century 

Locale: Rome 

First published: 1947 

Principal characters: 

AprIANA, a prostitute 
Her MoruHer 
Gino, a chauffeur 
Mano, a student 
Sonzocno, a thug 


Asrarira, a police official 
Giszxxa, Adriana’s friend 
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Critique: 

A keen study of several years in a 
prostitute’s life, The Woman of Rome is 
an extreme example of one school of 
contemporary Italian writing. Details are 
piled up with scrupulous exactitude, and 
the first person method of getting the 
story told lends credence. The style is 
lucid and almost artless in its simplicity. 
Probably the subject matter would be 
repelling to many readers, as it is close 
to pornography at times, but the story is 
so compelling that as one reads one be- 
lieves. Moravia has probed the social 
depths of a generation and its period in 
history. 


The Story: 


At sixteen Adriana was beautiful both 
in face and body. Her lips were red and 
full, her breasts high and firm. Her 
mother, a poor sewing woman, thought 
of her as her only capital; the family 
had been poverty-stricken since the ill- 
ness and death of the father. Adriana’s 
mother did not conceal her opinion that 
their poverty could be traced to her mar- 
riage and Adriana’s unwanted birth. 

Thinking her daughter mature enough, 
the mother took her to an artist to ar- 
range for her career as a model. Adriana 
was not embarrassed by undressing be- 
fore a strange man, nor was she much 
embarrassed when her mother punched 
and patted her naked body as she stressed 
her good points. But her mother’s shrill 
arguing about the pay was quite ill-man- 
nered, She was especially violent with 
polite people because they usually gave 
in before her temper displays. 

The artist agreed to pay a higher fee 
with good grace. As he talked with Adri- 
ana afterward, he tried to tell her that 
her mother loved money above all else. 
Adriana was unconvinced. The artist was 
a man of about forty, always correct in 
his behavior. When his pictures did not 
sell, he had no more work for Adriana. 


She had little difficulty in obtaining oth- 
er jobs, because her figute was so fine, 
even heroic in proportions. 

When modeling did not pay well 
enough, her mother tried to get Adriana 
a job as a dancer, and she secured an in- 
terview with a vaudeville manager. Adri- 
ana did her best, but she was miserably 
conscious of her swelling thighs and her 
clumsy feet. Even the mother’s shrewish 
scolding could not win her a job on the 
stage. 

Adriana dutifully took as many model- 
ing jobs as she could, built up a reputa- 
tion for virtue among the artists, and 
sewed shirts afternoons and evenings. A 
turning point came when she met Gino. 
Gino was soft-spoken and gentle in spite 
of his rough workman’s hands. He was 
a chauffeur for a wealthy family, and 
when he could possibly do so he took 
Adriana for long rides. Her mother ob- 
jected to the friendship, for she thought 
Adriana’s beauty could win her a gentle- 
man. 

Adriana did not object when Gino in- 
vited her to his employer’s villa while the 
family was away. She willingly went to 
his room and afterward they slept until 
past midnight. Adriana had never been 
out so late before, and her suspecting 
mother was furious. She set on her daugh- 
ter with her fists and beat her as long as 
she had strength. Then she took Adriana 
to an all night clinic and had her ex- 
amined by a doctor. When the doctor 
confirmed her fears, she was glum but 
calm. 

It was understood that Gino and Adri- 
ana would be married, but Gino found 
excuses for delaying the wedding. The 
mother was pessimistic about the mar- 
riage. Gisella, Adriana’s friend, was al- 
so doubtful of Gino’s intentions and 
urged her to accept a rich lover while she 
could. She finally induced Adriana to 
go out to dinner with Astarita, a rich po- 
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lice official who was anxious to meet her. 
At the dinner in a hotel Gisella almost 
forced Adriana to go into a bedroom 
with Astarita. On the way home Asta- 
rita gave Adriana money. 

So Adriana was launched on a new 
career. She did not break with Gino, 
for she still thought that perhaps they 
would be married. That hope vanished, 
however, when Astarita produced evi- 
dence that Gino was married and had a 
daughter. For revenge, Adriana let Gino 
take her to the villa again, but she in- 
sisted on making love in the mistress’ 
bed. After she told Gino that she knew 
the truth about his wife, she stole a com- 
pact from the dresser. 

Adriana became a prostitute. She 
brought her clients home, usually, and 
her mother accepted the state of affairs 
with good grace because there was more 
money in the house. Adriana’ usually 
slept late and led an indolent, satisfied 
existence. She really liked men. Her 
mother became fat ‘and much less at- 
tractive. 

One night she met Gino again. He 
wondered about the compact. The 
wealthy family, on their return home, 
had missed it, and Gino suspected Adri- 
ana. Gino arranged to have suspicion fall 
on a maid, who was arrested and sent to 
jail. After getting the compact from Adri- 
ana, Gino planned to sell it to a fence. 
When he said he would divide the money 
with her, Adriana, filled with pity for the 
falsely arrested maid, refused. 

She found Gino one night in company 
with Sonzogno, a strong man and a thug. 
When Gino and Adriana left a café to- 
gether, she felt repelled by her former 
fiancé and on an impulse called to Son- 
zogno for help. He promptly knocked 
Gino down and went home with Adriana. 
Adriana was both attracted to Sonzogno 
and in terror of him. He had the stolen 
compact in his possession. Gino had given 
it to Sonzogno to sell and Sonzogno had 
murdered an old jeweler to whom he had 


taken it for that purpose. After listening 


to callous boasts of his crime, Adriana suc: 
ceeded in getting the compact away from 
him. She passed rather a bad night, for 
Sonzogno beat her. Later she had her con- 
fessor give the compact to the police and 
the maid was released. 

Out at night with Gisella, the girls 
were picked up by two men and the four 
went to Adriana’s house. Gisella, soon 
afterward, became the mistress of her 
pickup and was installed in her own 
apartment. Adriana’s pickup was Mino, 
a student of nineteen. Thin and with- 
drawn, he was not much interested in 
love making. His attitude attracted Adri- 
ana and thereafter she pursued him, even 
to his respectable rooming-house. 

Adriana’s affairs became more compli- 
cated. The friendly clinic doctor con- 
firmed her fears; she was pregnant. As 
she thought back, she knew that Son- 
zogno was the father. She was rather 
pleased to have a child, but her baby 
would be born of a murderer and a pros- 
titute. When Mino came to live at her 
house, she told him that he was the fa- 
ther of her expected baby. 

Mino was an anti-Fascist engaged in 
subversive work. When he was arrested, 
he promptly betrayed his fellow conspira- 
tors under the sympathetic questioning of 
Astarita. As soon as he learned that Asta- 
rita was an admirer of Adriana, he pro- 
posed that she should invite him to her 
house, and there Mino would shoot him. 

Sonzogno, sure that Adriana had be- 
trayed him to the police, arrived just 
before Astarita was expected. When As- 
tarita appeared, he slapped the submis- 
sive Sonzogno’s face and sent him away. 
Then he told Adriana that Mino’s con- 
fession had not been written down and 
the police had taken no action against 
his friends. 

But Adriana was apprehensive. It was 
not like Sonzogno to be meek. When 
she went to the ministry, her fears were 
justified. Astarita was dead in the court- 
yard; Sonzogno had followed him to his 
office and had thrown him off a balcony. 
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Adriana went home to find Mino gone. 
He had left a note saying that his parents 
would look after her and his son; he 


was going to kill himself. His body was 


found in a hotel near the station. 


THE WOODLANDERS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 
Type of plot: Tragic romance 

Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Rural England 

First published: 1887 


Principal characters: 


Georcet Mexsury, a timber merchant 
Grace Mezzury, his daughter 

Gites WINTERBORNE, an itinerant farmer 
Friice CHarmonn, a lady of the manor 


Epcar Frrzprers, a doctor 


Critique: 

One of the lesser known of the works 
of Thomas Hardy, The Woodlanders 
lacks some of his philosophical depth and 
insight. Perhaps neglect of the novel may 
lie in the fact that in it Hardy wrote 
neither his usual stark tragedy nor his 
occasional gentle, rustic romance; instead, 
he attempted to combine the two. But 
even though the book does not always 
measure up to Hardy’s fiction at its best, 
it is still good reading. The writer’s abili- 
ty to portray and develop character is 
here and, as always, it is above reproach. 


The Story: 


Mr. George Melbury, timber merchant, 
had spared no expense in educating 
Grace, his only daughter. She had been 
ve from home a year, and he was eager- 
y awaiting her return. Another man 
also waited for Grace’s homecoming. He 
was Giles Winterborne, an _ itinerant 
farmer and apple grower. Mr. Melbury 
had wronged Giles’ father many years 
before, and in order to atone for this 
wrong he had half promised Giles that 
he should have Grace for his wife. 

When Grace returned, it was soon evi- 
dent that she was now much too cultured 
and refined for the ways of a simple farm- 
er. But Grace knew that her father had 
promised her to Giles, and she meant to 


go through with the plans even though 
she shrank a little from his plainness. 
It was Mr. Melbury who was the most 
concerned. He was an honorable man 
and liked Giles, but he also loved his 
only child above everything else. He could 
not bear to see her throw herself away 
when she could no doubt marry better. 

Giles agreed that he was not worthy 
of Grace, and so the three vacillated, no 
one wanting to make a decision. Then 
through a series of unfortunate and 
unforeseen circumstances Giles lost the 
houses that meant his living. His loss de- 
cided the issue. Although Mr. Melbury 
could easily have supported them both, 
it was unthinkable that such a lady as 
Grace should be tied to a man without 
a steady income. But when her father 
told her that she must forget Giles, Grace 
found herself for the first time thinking 
of her would-be lover with real affection. 

Another person was destined to change 
the lives of all three. In the area was a 
doctor, Edgar Fitzpiers, descendant of a 
former fine family and in his own right 
a brilliant and charming man. The local 
folk thought he consorted with the devil, 
for he performed many weird experi- 
ments. From the first time Edgat saw 
Grace, he was enchanted with her beauty 
and her bearing. At first he thought she 
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must be the lady of the manor, Mrs. Char- 
mond, for he could not believe that the 
daughter of a merchant could be so well 
educated and charming. Before long the 
two young people met and Edgar asked 
Grace’s father for her hand. Mr. Melbury 
gladly gave his permission, for Edgar 
was far above Grace in position. In spite 
of his sorrow at disappointing Giles and 
at failing to keep his pledge to the faith- 
ful fellow, Mr. Melbury encouraged 
Grace to accept Edgar. Since she had 
always obeyed her father in all things, 
she accepted Edgar even as she realized 
that she grew fonder of Giles each day. 

When the young couple returned from 
a long honeymoon, they settled in a new- 
ly decorated wing of her father’s house. 
Edgar continued his practice. It grew 
alarmingly smaller, however, for the 
country folk who had once looked up 
to him now felt him one of their own. 
He decided that perhaps he should ac- 
cept a practice in a neighboring town. 

Before he could make a final decision 
on this question, Mrs. Felice Charmond 
entered the picture. The lady of the 
manor was well known for her many 
love affairs and her questionable reputa- 
tion. When she had a slight accident and 
sent for Edgar, he was attracted to her 
immediately. The few scratches she had 
suffered were enough to take him to her 
house day after day, until even the serv- 
ants and farmers were talking about them. 
At last Mr. Melbury could no longer 
stand by idly and see his daughter suffer, 
and so he appealed in person to Mrs. 
Charmond to leave Edgar alone. Grace 
herself was rather immune to the whole 
affair, not caring enough for her husband 
to suffer any great jealousy. 

The climax to the affair occurred when 
Mr. Melbury found Edgar near Mrs. 
Charmond’s home after Edgar had been 
thrown from a horse. Mr. Melbury picked 
him up and placed him on his own 
mount. Edgar was drunk and not aware 
that he was riding with his father-in- 
law. He berated Mr. Melbury and Grace 
as ignorant peasants and cursed his ill 


luck in having married beneath himself. 
His drunken ravings were too much for 
the kind-hearted merchant, who threw 
Edgar off the horse and rode away. Edgar, 
who was injured in the first fall, made 
his way to Mrs. Charmond and begged 
her to hide him until he could travel. 
He must now leave the district; there 
could be no forgiveness for his many sins. 

Mrs. Charmond left her home to travel 
on the continent and before long rumors 
came back that Edgar was with her. 
Grace was stoic through it all. Unknown 
to her husband, she was also aware that 
he had had an affair with a peasant girl 
of the neighborhood before his marriage. 
She would have let things stand as they 
were, but an unscrupulous lawyer per- 
suaded her father that a new law would 
permit her to divorce Edgar. While he was 
making arrangements for the divorce, 
Mr. Melbury encouraged both Giles 
and Grace to renew their old plans to 
marry. By that time they both felt sure 
they loved each other, but they were 
more cautious than Grace’s father. Thus 
when the word came that she could not 
be free of her husband, they were re- 
signed to their unhappiness. 

Grace and Giles did resume the friend- 
ship they had known since childhood, 
but decorously in all respects, for neither 
wished a hint of scandal to touch the 
other. ‘Then, after many months, Grace 
heard from her husband that he wanted 
her to live with him again. Mrs. Char- 
mond was dead, killed by a thwarted 
lover who afterward committed suicide. 
Edgar did not mention this fact, but a 
newspaper told the whole story. Grace 
and her father decided she should not 
meet Edgar as he had asked. When she 
failed to do so, he threatened to come to 
their home. 

Hearing Edgar approaching, Grace 
slipped out of the house and ran into 
the woods. Stumbling and afraid, she 
came at last to the hut occupied by Giles. 
On learning that she did not wish to 
see her husband, Giles installed her in 
his hut and went out into the rain to 
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sleep. What Grace did not know was 
that Giles had been very ill of a fever, 
and a few days and nights in the cold 
rain made him desperately ill. When she 
found her faithful friend so ill, she ran 
for Edgar, forgetting her desire not to see 
him in her anxiety for Giles. Edgar re- 
turned with her but there was nothing 
to be done. Grace held her one real love 
in her arms as he died, seeming not aware 
that her husband was present. 

For a long time Grace would not listen 
to her husband’s pleas to return to him. 
Wanting to hurt him as she had been 
hurt, she told him that she and Giles 
had lived together those last few days. 


Before he learned that her self-accusa- 
tion was not true, Edgar realized that he 
truly loved her. When a man trap, set 
for Edgar by the husband of the peasant 
girl he had once wronged, almost caught 
Grace in its steel jaws, Edgar found his 
wife and helped her to safety. After he 
told her that he had bought a practice 
at a great distance from her old home 
and that he would be a faithful husband, 
devoting himself to her happiness, she 
went away with him. She intended to 
be a good wife, but part of her remained 
with Giles in the country churchyard 


grave, 


WOODSTOCK 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1651 

Locale; England 


First published: 1826 
Principal characters: 


Sir Henry Lez, a Royalist 


Autcr Les, his daughter 
ALBERT Lex, his son 


Coronet MarxuaM EveErarp, his nephew, a Puritan 
Rocer Wirprake, Everard’s friend, a Royalist 
Jocetine Jourre, a lodgekeeper, a Royalist 

Josep Tomxins, steward for the Puritans 

Dr. RocuecuiFFE, chaplain of Woodstock, a Royalist 
Louis Krrnecuy, a pase, in reality Charles Stuart 


OLivER CROMWELL 


Critique: 

Again mixing historical facts with fic- 
tion, Sir Walter Scott wrote a delightful 
novel originally called The Cavalier and 
later changed to Woodstock. This novel 
is primarily the story of a gallant old 
cavalier, Sir Henry Lee, and of his efforts 
in behalf of his fugitive king, Charles II 
of England. There is enough historical 
fact to make the story plausible, but it is 
fact highly colored by Scott’s romantic 
imagination in a plot dealing with a 
monarch in disguise, thwarted lovers, a 
hateful villain. These characters are in 
turn overshadowed by the gallant old 
gentleman who could die happily at the 
instant he saw his king return to glory. 


rd Protector of the Commonwealth 


The Story: 
Following the death of King Charles I, 


commissioners of the usurping Oliver 
Cromwell were sent to destroy the royal 
residences of England, including the royal 
lodge of Woodstock, occupied by Sir 
Henry Lee and his daughter Alice. Forced 
from their home by Cromwell’s soldiers, 
the old Royalist and his daughter moved 
to a nearby hut occupied by the royal 
lodgekeeper, Joceline Joliffe. Arriving at 
the hut, they found Markham Everard, 
Sir Henry’s nephew, whose opposite polit- 
ical views so enraged his uncle that the 
young man left the hut and moved into 
the lodge. ‘There he composed a letter to 
Cromwell, in which he asked for the pres- 
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ervation of Woodstock as a personal favor. 
He sent the letter by his friend, Roger 
Wildrake, who, even though he was a 
Royalist, was a trustworthy friend. 

Cromwell hated to grant the request, 
but he hoped to turn it to his own ad- 
vantage. Young Charles Stuart, heir to 
the throne, had escaped the Puritans in 
the company of Albert Lee, Sir Henry’s 
son. Hoping to capture the prince, Crom- 
well ordered his soldiers to leave the lodge 
because he believed that Albert might try 
to contact his father and in that way lead 
the royal fugitive into a trap. Cromwell 
ordered Wildrake to tell Everard to detain 
Albert and Charles, if they appeared at 
Woodstock, and turn them over to the 
Puritan troops. But Everard, even though 
he was a member of Cromwell’s party, as- 
sured Wildrake that he would not only 
refuse to betray Charles, but would also, 
if he had an opportunity, help Charles to 
escape. 

Sir Henry and Alice, accompanied my 
several servants, returned to Woodstoc 
after the departure of the soldiers. Soon 
young Albert Lee did arrive at the lodge, 
and with him were the Woodstock chap- 
lain, Dr. Rochecliffe, and a young Scottish 
page, Louis Kerneguy. The page was ac- 
tually Charles Stuart in disguise. He had 
much fun acting the part of a churlish and 
mischievous page, and Albert and Dr. 
Rochecliffe worried for his safety, al- 
though they realized that Woodstock was 
probably the safest refuge possible for him 
at the time. Albert and Rochecliffe were 
the only two certain of the page’s real 
identity, but Joliffe, the lodgekeeper, sus- 

ected that the page was his monarch. He 
ae his eyes open for trouble, particularly 
from the Puritan steward, Tomkins, who 
had been left at the lodge by Cromwell to 
act as a spy. Albert feared too that Wild- 
rake would discover the plot, but Roche- 
cliffe assured Albert that Wildrake would 
not betray the prince. 

The plan was to find a ship to take 
Charles Stuart to safety. While eel 
waited for arrangements to be completed, 
Charles became interested in Alice Lee, 


who was in love with Everard. Hers was a 
hopeless love, however, for her father 
would not hear of an alliance between his 
daughter and a Puritan. 

One afternoon, when Alice and 
Kerneguy—for she knew him only as such 
—were alone, he became angry because 
she would not pay proper attention to him. 
He stalked into the woods and was there 
confronted by a stranger who was in 
reality Everard. Everard accused the page 
of taking advantage of the hospitality of- 
fered him by making advances to Alice. 
The two drew their swords. At that mo- 
ment Sir Henry appeared. He repri- 
manded them and escorted them back to 
the lodge. Everard and his uncle soon 
quarreled again, egged on by the mischie- 
vous page, and Everard left Woodstock. 
Charles, continuing his suit with Alice, 
told her that he was her sovereign. Still 
she would not accept him because of her 
love for Everard. Charles was greatly an- 
noyed that she would prefer a Roundhead 
to a king, and when, a short time later, 
Wildrake delivered to him Everard’s chal- 
lenge to a duel, he accepted with alacrity. 

Dr. Rochecliffe and Alice, attempting 
to prevent the duel, met the hot-blooded 
young men as they prepared to fight. Alice 
protested so violently against the duel that 
Everard thought she must be in love with 
Kerneguy. He withdrew from the duel 
and bade Alice goodbye. Then Kerneguy, 
seeing her obvious distress, revealed him- 
self to Everard as Charles Stuart. He told 
the miserable lover that only Alice’s 
loyalty to the Stuarts made her act as she 
did. Everard assured Charles that his se- 
cret was safe with him, as did Wildrake, 
who was also present. 

In the meantime Joliffe killed the 
Roundhead steward, Tomkins, for mak- 
ing unwelcome advances to Phoebe May- 
flower, a maid with whom Joliffe was in 
love. His rash act increased the danger to 
the fugitive, for Cromwell depended on 
Tomkins for information from the lodge. 
Cromwell, visiting Everard, hinted that 
he knew Everard had betrayed him. Not 
knowing of Tomkins’ death, Cromwell 
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waited for a message from him before mak- 
ing definite accusations. Wildrake, also 
present during the interview with Crom- 
well, sent a message to Woodstock, warn- 
ing the inhabitants that Cromwell would 
be there soon. Cromwell waited until mid- 
night; then, hearing nothing from Tom- 
kins, he arrested Everard and forced him 
to join the Commonwealth soldiers as they 
surrounded the lodge in an attempt to 
capture the prince. 

Albert Lee, who had been away search- 
ing for a ship to take Charles to safety, 
also sent a letter to Woodstock. In it he 
stated that he would return that night and 
that Kerneguy must be ready to leave at 
once. Albert arrived about the same time 
that a messenger came with the warning 
from Wildrake. Then Sir Henry, in- 
formed of the true identity of his guest, 
hastily made arrangements for Charles to 
escape with a trusted forester as his guide. 
Alice led Charles to Joliffe’s hut, where he 
was to meet his guide; Albert, remaining 
behind to delay Cromwell’s troops, dis- 
guised himself as Charles and hid in a se- 
cret room to await the soldiers. 

Cromwell and his men seized Roche- 
cliffe and Joliffe as they were burying 
Tomkins’ body. They ale captured Sir 


Henry. Albert, leading the soldiers a 
merry chase, caused them to blow up a 
part of the lodge and kill some of their 
own men. At last they captured him, only 
to discover that he was not Charles Stuart. 
When he refused to reveal the where- 
abouts of the fugitive, Cromwell sen- 
tenced him to death. Relenting, however, 
he changed the sentence to one of banish- 
ment from England. He also released the 
other prisoners, including Sir Henry, 
Joliffe, and Everard. 

Alice returned from her mission with 
the news that Charles was safe and that he 
had asked Sir Henry to withdraw his ob- 
jections to the marriage between her and 
Everard. Obedient to his monarch, the old 
cavalier gave his consent. 

Years passed. Sir Henry living near 
Alice and Everard, was cared Por by 
Joliffe, now married to Phoebe. Albert, 
after his release, had been killed in battle. 
At length Cromwell died and his son re- 
signed the government. When Charles re- 
turned to England, the only incident 
matrring his triumph was the death of his 
old and good friend, Sir Henry of Wood- 
stock, who had lived only to see his right- 
ful king restored to the throne of the 
Stuarts. 


WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Robert Penn Warren (1905- - J 
Type of plot: Philosophical romance 

Time of plot: 1801-1826 

Locale: Kentucky 

First published: 1950 


Principal characters: 


Jer—EMiaH Beaumont, an idealist 


Cotonex Cassius Fort, a frontier politician, Jeremiah’s benefactor 
Racwart Jorvan, betrayed by Fort, later Jeremiah’s wife 

Wirk1z Barron, an opportunist 

Dr. Letcesrer BurnuaM, Jeremiah’s teacher 

La Granp’ Bosss, a river pirate 


Critique: 


Colonel Solomon P. Sharp, Solicitor 
General of Kentucky, was killed by a 
masked assassin in 1825. Shortly after- 


ward Jeroboam Beauchamp, a young 
lawyer arid a member of the political 
party opposing Sharp, was arrested and 
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charged with the crime. During the trial 
it was revealed that Beauchamp had mar- 
ried a planter’s daughter whom Sharp 
had seduced. A dose of laudanum failing 
to kill them, husband and wife stabbed 
themselves. The wife died in her hus- 
band’s cell. Beauchamp was hanged. The 
Kentucky Tragedy, as this story of in- 
trigue and revenge was called, became a 
popular subject during the nineteenth 
century, among writers as dissimilar as 
Edgar Allan Poe, Charlotte Barnes, 
Thomas H. Chivers, Charles F. Hoffman, 
and William Gilmore Simms. Robert 
Penn Warren, reworking the old tale, has 
filled it with philosophical speculation 
and symbolic moral overtones. His Jere- 
miah Beaumont is an idealist confronted 
by the realities and compromises of the 
world, a man betrayed not only by an 
acquisitive and self-seeking society but 
also by the very idealism which sustains 
him in loneliness and doubt. The plot, 
centering about a theme of community 
guilt and expiation, illustrates the com- 
plex moral issues of the present age. 


The Story: 

Jeremiah Beaumont was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1801. His father was Jasper 
Beaumont, one of the first settlers in 
Glasgow County, his mother the disin- 
herited daughter of a wealthy planter. 
Jasper Beaumont never prospered as he 
had hoped, and his unfulfilled ambitions 
bred in him a strain of awkward moodi- 
ness which was reflected in his son. 

Jasper died, debt-ridden, when Jere- 
miah was thirteen. Before that time the 
boy had been put to school with Leices- 
ter Burnham. Hoping for a better life 
than his father’s, Jeremiah was diligent 
in his studies. He was also stubbornly in- 
dependent, for he tefused to become his 
grandfather's heir because the old man 
insisted that he take his mother’s maiden 
name, Marcher. When he was seventeen, 
Dr. Burnham introduced him to Colonel 
Cassius Fort, a famous frontier lawyer 
and politician who was looking for a 
young man to train in his law office at 


Bowling Green. Jeremiah was eager to 
accept Fort’s offer but could not do so 
because of his ailing mother. Fort said 
that he was willing to wait for anyone 
Dr. Burnham recommended so highly. 

In the next spring Mrs. Beaumont died 
and Jeremiah went to Bowling Green to 
study law, not in Fort’s office, however, 
for the lawyer had returned to Congress. 
Jeremiah’s only friend in the town was 
Wilkie Barron, another law student, 
from whose mother Jeremiah rented a 
room. Fort returned from Washington 
in 1820 and took the young man under 
his patronage. From him Jeremiah 
learned to look on the law not as a col- 
lection of dry statutes but as man’s agent 
of truth and justice. Times were hard in 
Kentucky following the panic of 1819, 
and the Legislature had passed a law al- 
lowing a twelve-month stay of sale for 
debt. Fort was on the side of the Relief 
Party, as those who supported the meas- 
ure were called. 

Wilkie Barron first told Jeremiah of 
a scandal linking Fort’s name with that 
of Rachael Jordan, daughter of a planter 
who had died heavily in debt. Called in 
to help settle the estate, Fort was sup- 
posed to have seduced the girl and fa- 
thered her stillborn child. Grieved by that 
story of innocence betrayed, Jeremiah 
decided to have nothing more to do with 
his benefactor. In a letter he informed 
Fort, who was away at the time, of his 
decision. Fort wrote in reply, but before 
his letter reached Bowling Green Jere- 
miah had gone to visit Wilkie’s uncle, 
old Thomas Barron, in Saul County. The 
Jordan place was only a few miles away 
from his host’s. There he met Rachael 
Jordan, won her confidence, and, after 
hearing from her own lips the story of 
her shame, married her. She accepted him 
on the condition that he kill Fort. 

In the meantime he had become in- 
volved in local politics. Wilkie Barron 
and Percival Scrogg, fanatic liberal editor 
of a Frankfort newspaper, arrived to take 
part in a disputed election. After a riot 
at the polls, in which he and Wilkie 
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“sught side by side, Jeremiah was dis- 
mayed to learn that his friend was work- 
ing for Fort. Wilkie advised him to put 
aside personal grudges for the public 
good. 

Jeremiah and Rachael Jordan were 
married in 1822. At the time Fort was 
away on private business. Taking over 
the Jordan plantation, the young husband 
devoted all his energies to making the 
place productive. Sometimes he felt that 
he had his father’s score to settle as well 
as his wife’s, that his hard work would 
vindicate his bankrupt father against men 
like Fort, to whom wealth and fame came 
easily. Ambitious for the future and fore- 
seeing expansion of the settlements, he 
formed a partnership with Josh Parham, 
a rich landowner, and with Parham’s son 
Felix surveyed town sites in the un- 
claimed western lands. The venture in 
land speculation fell through, however, 
when Desha, the Relief candidate, was 
elected governor in 1824. Parham, an 
Anti-Relief man, swore that he would 
never spend money opening up land in 
Kentucky while the Relief Party was in 
office. 

Rachael and Jeremiah were expecting 
their first child when Fort returned from 
the East. Rachael, begging her husband 
to give up his intention of killing Fort, 
persuaded him that his first duty was to 
her and the unborn child. A week later 
Wilkie arrived at the plantation with a 
handbill in which Fort, announcing his 
candidacy for the Legislature, disavowed 
membership in the Relief Party. Urged 
by Wilkie, Jeremiah also became a candi- 
date for office. The campaign was a bitter 
one. Unknown to Jeremiah, the Relief 
Party printed a broadside in which the 
scandal involving Fort and Rachael was 
revived, Jeremiah, to his wife’s relief, was 
defeated by Sellars, the candidate he op- 
posed. 

Two months later Rachael had a mis- 
cartiage. One the same day a handbill 
was mysteriously delivered to the house. 
Signed by Fort, it refuted the campaign 
slanders against him. and accused Rachael 


of having her first child by a mulatto 
slave. That night Jeremiah reached his 
decision to kill Fort. As soon as he could 
leave his wife in a neighbor’s care he rode 
to Frankfort. Disguised, he went at night 
to the house in which Fort was staying, 
called him to the door, and stabbed him 
to death. He then rode home and told 
Rachael what he had done. 

Four days later officers appeared and 
summoned him to Frankfort for examina- 
tion in connection with the murder. Be- 
lieving that there was no evidence against 
him, he went willingly. But his enemies 
were already busy manufacturing false 
clues, and to his surprise he was held for 
court. By the time of his trial bribery and 
perjury had done their work. In spite of 
the efforts of Dr. Burnham and other loyal 
friends his case was lost when Wilkie 
appeared to testify against him. Although 
many believed him innocent, Jeremiah 
was sentenced to be hanged on August 
20, 1826. Meanwhile Rachael had been 
arrested and brought to Frankfort, where 
she and her husband shared the same cell. 
Jeremiah’s lawyers appealed the sentence. 
When they failed to produce one of the 
handbills defaming Rachael, the appeal 
was denied. 

Two days before the execution date 
Wilkie Barron and several men broke in- 
to the jail and freed the prisoners, who 
were taken secretly to a refuge ruled over 
by La Grand’ Bosse, a river pirate. There, 
from one of Wilkie’s former henchmen, 
Jeremiah learned that Scrogg and Wilkie 
had forged the handbill responsible for 
Fort’s death. In despair, Rachael killed 
herself. Realizing how he had been 
duped, Jeremiah tried to return to Frank- 
fort and reveal the truth. Wilkie’s man 
overtook him and cut off his head. 

Wilkie went into partnership with the 
Parhams and became rich. Still politically 
ambitious, he was elected senator. One 
night in Washington he shot himself. 
Among his effects, to be uncovered in an 
old trunk years later, were some letters 
and a manuscript in which Jeremiah Beau- 
mont, during his months in prison and 
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in the outlaw camp, had written his story 
of deceit and betrayal. No one would ever 
know why Wilkie had kept those incrim- 
inating papers. Unable to destroy the 
truth, he had tried to conceal it. Per- 


haps at the end, like Jeremiah, he won 
dered whether the striving, pride, vio- 
lence, agony, and expiation had all been 


for nothing. 


WOYZECK 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Georg Biichner (1813-1837) 
Type of plot: Psychological realism 

Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Germany 

First presented: 1913; first published: 1879 


Principal characters: 


Frreprich JoHann Franz Woyzecx, a military conscript 


Marie, his sweetheart 


A Drum Mayor, Marie’s other lover 
Anpres, another soldier, Woyzeck’s friend 


A CaprarIn 
A Docror 


Critique: 

Although this drama of proletarian life 
was written more than one hundred years 
ago, it is surprisingly: modern in its blend- 
ing of naturalism and expressionism and 
in the writer’s use of technical devices 
more common to the twentieth-century 
stage than to that of the nineteenth. Left 
incomplete at the end of Biichner’s brief 
but eventful life, the play owes its pres- 
ent form to editors who have arranged 
the writer’s scattered scenes and notes in 
an acceptable chronological sequence. 
The play was based upon an actual event, 
for Johann Christian Woyzeck, a con- 
script convicted of the murder of his 
common-law wife, was publicly executed 
at Leipzig on August 27, 1824. Before 
his execution a considerable amount of 
medical testimony dealing with the con- 
demned man’s staie of mind and body 
had been assembled. The result was that 
when Biichner began tc write his drama 
he had at hand what amounted to a psy- 
chological case history of his principal 
character. The playwright presented his 
chief figure sympathetically against his 


larger background themes of man’s in- 


humanity and social injustice. The work 
is remarkable also for the writer's ability 
to dramatize states of psychopathological 
tension. The drama provided the story 
for Alban Berg’s experimental modern 
opera, Wozzeck, 


The Story: 

Franz Woyzeck was a conscript fusilier, 
a poor, simple soldier with a peasant’s 
slow mind and a peasant’s superstitions. 
The only happiness he had in his wretch- 
ed existence came from his humble devo- 
tion to his sweetheart Marie and their 
small son. Because his army pay did not 
provide for the support of his household, 
he was forced to earn additional money 
by performing menial tasks about the 
camp and in the garrison town where his 
regiment was stationed. 

Having served as a barber's apprentice 
in his youth, he was often called in to 
shave his Captain. The officer, a man 
of speculative, ironic temperament, liked 
to talk about such topics as time and 
eternity, matters which were beyond 
Woyzeck’s comprehension. Sometimes the 
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Captain jokingly reproved the poor fel- 
low for his lack of morals, since he had 
fathered a child without benefit of a 
wedding ceremony. Woyzeck always de- 
clared that if he were a gentleman with 
a laced coat and a cocked hat he would 
try to be virtuous, too. Virtue, he thought, 
was a privilege of the educated and the 
great, not for miserable creatures like 
himself. 

An eccentric Doctor also paid Woy- 
zeck a few small coins to act as the sub- 
ject of fantastic medical experiments. The 
soldier was supposed to live on a diet of 
peas and to hold his water for stated 
periods of time. When Woyzeck tried 
blunderingly to explain his views on na- 
ture and life, the Doctor was delighted. 
He thought that Woyzeck’s halting re- 
marks showed an interesting aberration, 
and he predicted that the man would 
end in a madhouse. 

One day Woyzeck and his friend An- 
dres went into the country to cut wood 
for the Captain. Woyzeck began to talk 
wildly about the Freemasons and claimed 
that they had burrowed under the ground, 
so that the earth they had hollowed out 
was rocking under his feet. Their secret 
signs having been revealed to him in 
dreams, he was fearful of their vengeance. 
Andres, usually a matter-of-fact fellow, 
became rather alarmed when Woyzeck 
pictured the Last Judgment in the glow- 
ing colors of the sunset. Returning home, 
Woyzeck tried to explain to Marie the 
vision he had seen in the sky. She was 
hurt because in his excitement he failed 
to notice his son. That afternoon a hand- 
some, bearded Drum Major had ogled 
Marie while she stood at her window 
and talked to a friend outside. She won- 
dered about Woyzeck and his strange 
thoughts. Marie was hearty and earthy. 
She could understand people’s emotions 
better than she could their ideas. 

Woyzeck and Marie went to a fair. 
As they entered one of the exhibits, the 
Drum Major and a Sergeant came by 
and followed them into the booth, where 
the barker was showing a horse that could 


count and identify objects. When the 
showman called for a watch, the Sergeant 
held up his timepiece. To-see what was 
going on, Marie climbed upon a bench 
and stood next to the Drum Major. That 
was the beginning of their affair. A short 
time later Woyzeck found Marie with 
a new pair of earrings which she said 
she had found. The simple-minded sol- 
dier said that he had never been lucky 
enough to find anything in pairs. While 
Woyzeck was on duty or doing extra 
work, the Drum Major would visit Marie 
in her room. Full-blooded and passionate, 
she found herself ready to yield to his 
advances. 

In the meantime Woyzeck had no sus- 
picions of her infidelity. One day, as he 
was bustling down the street, he met 
the Captain and the Doctor. The Captain 
began to talk slyly about beards and 
hinted that if Woyzeck were to hurry 
home he would be in time to find hairs 
from a bearded lover on Marie’s lips. 
Woyzeck became so pale and nervous 
that the Doctor showed great clinical in- 
terest in his reactions. The Captain as- 
sured Woyzeck that he meant well by 
the soldier and Woyzeck went loping 
home: When he peered steadily into 
Marie’s face, however, he could see no 
outward signs of her guilt. His scrutiny 
disturbed and then angered her. She de- 
fied him, practically admitting that she 
had another lover, but she dared Woy- 
zeck to put a hand on her. Unable to 
understand how anyone so foul could 
look so beautiful and innocent, he left 
the house. Not knowing what else to 
do, he went to the Doctor’s courtyard. 
There the physician made him appear 
ridiculous in front of a group of medical 
students. 

The next Sunday Woyzeck and Andres 
were together in the barracks, Woyzeck 
restless and unhappy because there was 
a dance at an inn near the town and he 
knew that Marie and the Drum Major 
would be there. Andres tried to stop his 
friend but Woyzeck said that he had to 
see them for himself. He went to the inn 
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and through an open window watched 
Marie and her lover dancing. Andres, 
fearing a disturbance, finally persuaded 
him to go back to town. Karl, a fool, was 
among some loafers near the inn door; 
he said that he smelled blood. 

That night Woyzeck, unable to sleep, 
told Andres that he still heard music and 
saw the dancing. He also mumbled about 
his vision of a knife in a store window. 
The next day Woyzeck encountered the 
Drum Major at the inn and the two men 
fought. Woyzeck, the weaker of the two, 
was badly beaten by his swaggering rival. 
Mad with jealousy, he went to a pawn 
shop and bought a knife like the one he 
had seen in his dream. At the barracks 
he gave away most of his possessions. 
Resisting Andres’ attempt to get him to 
the infirmary, he went to Marie and 


asked her to go walking with him. On 
a lonely path near the pond he took out 
the knife and stabbed her to death. 

Then he went back to the inn and 
danced madly. When a girl named 
Kaethe noticed bloodstains on his hand, 
he said that he had cut himself. Ques- 
tioned further, he screamed that he was 
no murderer and ran from the inn. Want- 
ing to get rid of the incriminating knife 
which he had left beside Marie’s body, 
he threw it into the pond. His first throw 
fell short. Desperate, he waded out to 
hurl the knife into the deep water, got 
in over his depth, and drowned. 

A group of playing children heard 
some adults talking about the murder. 
They ran to Woyzeck’s son and told him 
that his mother was dead. 


THE YEMASSEE 


Type of work: Novel 


Author: William Gilniore Simms (1806-1870) 


Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 
Locale: South Carolina 

First published: 1835 


Principal characters: 


SANUTEE, a Yemassee chief 


Martiwan, his wife 
Occonestoea, his son 


Gasaret Harnison, a young settler 
Hecror, Gabriel’s Negro slave 
Parson MatTTHEWs, a minister 
Brss Marruews, his daughter 


Critique: 

The Yemassee tells a fast-moving story 
of adventure and love during the days 
of Indian warfare in Colonial South Caro- 
lina. Simms had not Cooper’s ability to 
picture nature poetically, but his char- 
acterizations of Indians are perhaps more 
accurate. 


The Story: 

The English settlers, who at first had 
to accept aid from the Yemassee Indians 
when the white men landed on the South 
Carolina shores, had become quite pow- 


erful by 1715. No longer did they have 
to be careful not to offend the Indians; 
instead, they continually set up farms on 
the wrong side of the boundary lines be- 
tween white and Indian territory. Sanu- 
tee, one of the Yemassee chiefs, had be- 
come suspicious of the colonists; he was 
afraid that they would soon take over all 
the Yemassee land. In order to keep them 
from occupying Indian territory, he had 
made treaties with other tribes and with 
the Spanish, who were willing to help 
the Indians defeat the English. Sanutee’s 
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life was made cea U3 by his son, Oc- 
conestoga, who had been tempted by 
liquor to become a close friend of the 
whites. Sanutee was too proud of his 
ancestry and his position to call a drunkard 
his son, and it was only by constant pleas 
that his wife, Matiwan, was able to keep 
him from completely disowning Occon- 
estoga. 

One of the recent settlers was Gabriel 
Harrison, a strange young man whose 
commanding presence and jolly manner 
made him both admired and disliked. 
‘Among those who liked him was Bess 
Matthews, the daughter of the old par- 
son, and Walter Grayson, an honorable 
young farmer. Parson Matthews disliked 
Harrison because he was too gay and 
worldly in his manner, and Walter's 
brother, Hugh, disliked Harrison because 
he was also an admirer of Bess. Harrison 
had brought with him a fine Negro slave 
named Hector, who was his constant 
companion, and a strong and faithful dog 
named Dugdale. With these two com- 
panions Harrison wandered about the 
district. 

One day in the forest Harrison came 
upon Sanutee fighting with a stranger 
over the carcass of a deer. He arrived in 
time to save Sanutee’s life, but the proud 
Indian expressed no gratitude. Harrison 
learned that Sanutee’s opponent was a 
sailor named Dick Chorley, who had 
recently arrived on the coast. Although 
Chorley said that he had come to trade, 
Harrison rightly suspected that he was 
really a Spanish agent who had come to 
arm the Indians against the English. Har- 
rison sent Hector to spy on Chorley and 
Sanutee, who had been joined by Ishia- 
gaska, another Yemassee chief. 

Hector, hiding in the brush, overheard 
Chorley’s declaration that he had come to 
South Carolina to arm the Indians. Dis- 
playing the wampum belt of an Indian 
treaty, he asked the Yemassee tribe to join 
the tribes who were willing to fight the 
English. Before Hector could return to 
tell Harrison what he had learned, the 


slave was captured and taken aboard 
Chorley’s ship. 

Harrison guessed what had become of 
Hector. He found Chorley in the parson’s 
cabin and by threats forced the seaman 
to sign an order freeing Hector. His ac- 
tion angered the parson, who refused to 
suspect Chorley of treason. He denied 
Harrison the right to wed his daughter 
Bess. 

In the meanwhile the Yemassee chiefs 
were called to a council and asked to sell 
more land to the English. Most of the 
chiefs were willing to sell, but Sanutee, 
who arrived late at the meeting, made a 
stirring speech —— the sale. Inter- 
rupted by his drunken son, the old Yemas- 
see almost killed Occonestoga. When he 
heard that the chiefs intended to sell the 
land over his protests, Sanutee left the 
meeting and went to arouse the people 
against their chiefs. With the aid of an 
Indian prophet named Enoree Mattee, 
he so infuriated the crowd that they 
repudiated the other chiefs and punished 
them by having the tribal mark cut from 
their skins, so that they became outcasts 
from the tribe. Only Occonestoga escaped 
this punishment. 

Occonestoga hid in the woods. One day 
he saved Bess Matthews’ life by killing a 
rattlesnake that was about to strike her. 
For his deed Harrison rewarded the young 
Yemassee with his friendship. Soon after- 
ward he sent Occonestoga back to the 
Indian stronghold to learn what the 
Indians were planning. Occonestoga se- 
cretly made his way to his mother, Mati- 
wan, who hid him in her tent. By chance 
Sanutee discovered the boy and ordered 
that he be killed after having the tribal 
mark cut from his skin. In desperation, 
Matiwan killed her son before the sen- 
tence could be carried out, for the tribal 
mark could not be cut from a dead man. 

Harrison, realizing that Sanutee was 
about to lead the Indians against the 
whites, did his best to get all the settlers 
to go to the blockhouse for protection. 
Parson Matthews insisted that the Indians 
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had never been more friendly, and he 
refused to leave his cabin. Harrison, while 
scouting in the woods, was captured by 
Indians. With the aid of Matiwan, who 
had heard of his kindness to her dead 
son, he escaped. In his attempt to save 
Bess before the Indians could seize her, 
he was almost recaptured. Hector and 
his dog Dugdale arrived just in time to 
save him. 

Meanwhile Chorley had led a party of 
Indians and sailors to the parson’s cabin 
and had captured both Bess and her 
father. Harrison was able to rescue them 
and lead them to the blockhouse before 
the Indian attack began. A furious strug- 
gle took place, with even the women 
aiding in the fight to hold off the Indians. 
Both the Grayson brothers became 
friendly with Harrison because of the 
bravery he had shown in saving their 
families, and together they fought val- 
iantly to save the community. At last 
the Indians were forced to withdraw. 

Harrison made plans to send many of 
the settlers to Charleston, where they 


would be safe until troops could be mus 
tered to defeat the Indians permanently 
After winning the parson’s permission to 
marry Bess, consent freely given after his 
heroic defense of the colony, Harrison 
astonished the group by announcing that 
he was in reality Charles Craven, the new 
governor of the province. He had come 
to the region in disguise so that he could 
see for himself the true state of affairs on 
the frontier. He made Hugh Grayson 
commander of the garrison forces. When 
he offered Hector his freedom, the old 
slave refused to be parted from his kind 
master. 

In Charleston, Craven raised a consid- 
erable fighting force and returned to battle 
with the Yemassee Indians on the banks 
of the Salkehatchie River. When the 
Indians attacked the camp of the white 
men, the governor’s troops, firing from 
ambush, shot them down. Sanutee fell, 
mortally wounded, and Craven saw Mati- 
wan run upon the field and fall weeping 
by her husband’s body. The last of the 
Yemassee braves was dead. 


YOUMA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904) 
Type of plot: Exotic romance 

Time of plot: The 1840's 

Locale: Martinique 

First published: 1890 


Principal characters: 


Youma, a young Negro slave 

Gasriz1, another slave, in love with Youma 

Mayotte, a white child entrusted to Youma’s care 

Monsieur Desrivireres, Gabriel’s master 

Armée, wife of M. Desriviéres and Mayotte’s mother 

Mapame Peyronerre, Youma’s owner and Mayotte’s grandmother 


Critique: 

This book is an understanding story of 
Negro life in the West Indies, written 
essentially from the Negro’s point of view. 
Whites enter the story only as they are 
forces or background figures for the lives 
of the Negroes who are the principal char- 
acters. That this novel should have come 
from the pen of Lafcadio Hearn is not sur- 
prising, for he had spent months in the 


West Indies and had seen for himself the 
life and personality of the Negro. Even 
more important, Hearn had been aware 
of the Negro and his problems in the 
United States, particularly in Louisiana. 
Like much of Hearn’s work, Youma is 
filled with pictures of exotic scenery and 
life. A story of West Indian slavery, the 
novel is also a vehicle portraying the life, 
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customs, folklore, and lush scenery of a 
beautiful island. 


The Story: 

Youma was a pet slave and the godchild 
of Madame Peyronette. Youma’s mother 
had been the nurse of Madame Peyro- 
nette’s only daughter, Aimée, and the two 
children, white and colored, had grown 
up together almost as sisters. Even when 
Aimée was sent to a convent to have her 
manners finished off according to Creole 
custom, the vacations she spent at home 
were always in the company of the young 
Negro slave. 

As the girls grew to womanhood, 
Aimée begged her mother on several occa- 
sions to give Youma her freedom, but 
Madame Peyronette felt that she was 
guarding Youma by keeping her in slay- 
ery. Privately, Madame Peyronette had 
decided first to find the girl a good hus- 
band and then, after she was safely mar- 
tied, to grant her freedom. Before Madame 
Peyronette could carry out her plan, 
Aimée married Monsieur Desriviéres, son 
of a wealthy old Creole family. Upon her 
marriage, Aimée asked that Youma be per- 
mitted to serve for her in the new house- 
hold, a request speedily granted by her 
mother. 

Thirteen months after Aimée’s wed- 
ding a baby girl was born to her and 
her husband. The child was named Marie, 
which the Negroes made into the diminu- 
tive Mayotte. ‘Tragedy struck the house- 
hold a year later when Aimée, who had 
been caught in a chilling rain while rid- 
ing in an open carriage, fell ill and died 
within twenty-four hours. Before she died, 
Aimée begged Youma to assume the duties 
of a nurse for little Mayotte. Youma, re- 
calling the kindnesses she had received at 
the hands of Aimée, vowed to do the best 
she could for the motherless child. 

Monsieur Desriviéres went to his sugar 
plantation at Anse-Marine, in another sec- 
tion of the island, for he could not remain 
in the same house after his wife’s death. 
Not long after, little Mayotte being in 
delicate health, Madame Peyronette sent 


her, in Youma’s care, to the plantation. 
The grandmother thought that the cli- 
mate at the plantation would be better for 
Mayotte. 

The little girl and Youma loved the life 
at the plantation; for both it was an ex- 
perience in people. Little Mayotte was 
irked at times because she was not per- 
mitted to mingle freely with the little 
colored children. This was not caused by 
difference in race but by fear that she was 
in danger of sunstroke while participating 
in their games. To pass the time, Mayotte 
and Youma went on walks in shaded 
places or sat on the verandas while Youma 
told folktales of her race. 

One afternoon Youma warned Mayotte 
that if she heard so many tales during 
the day she would see zombies at night. 
Mayotte laughed and asked for another 
story. But that night she screamed to 
Youma that something was in her room. 
As Youma stepped into the room to calm 
the child, she felt under her foot a tremen- 
dous snake. Keeping the snake imprisoned 
beneath her foot, Youma called for help 
as the serpent writhed itself about her legs 
and body. When Monsieur Desriviéres 
and the servants arrived with a light, they 
found Youma holding down a large and 
poisonous reptile. One of the slaves, 
Gabriel, swung a cutlass and lopped off 
the snake’s head. Fortunately for the girl 
and the child, Youma had stepped on the 
snake immediately behind the head, and 
it had not been able to strike at her with 
its fangs. 

The incident earned for Youma the re- 
spect of everyone at the plantation. 
Gabriel, in particular, showed his ad- 
miration by bringing gifts of fruit and 
spending the hours of early evening listen- 
ing to her tell stories or sing to little 
Mayotte. He even made a rustic bench 
which he placed beside the little pool 
where Youma took Mayotte to play in the 
water. Finally Gabriel gave her a pair of 
earrings; when she put them on, he knew 
that she was willing to marry him. Ga- 
briel, wishing to marry Youma, was told 
that Madame Peyronette’s permission was 
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necessary, since Youma belonged to her. 
When asked, Madame Peyronette refused 
to give permission; she felt that it would 
be wrong to permit Youma, who had been 
brought up almost as a white girl, to marry 
Gabriel, who, although a fine specimen 
of manhood, was only a field hand. 

Gabriel and Youma were grievously 
disappointed at the denial of their request. 
When Gabriel, a resourceful fellow, pro- 
posed that he and Youma elope and cross 
the channel to a British-held island where 
slavery had been abolished, Youma almost 
succumbed to his temptations, until she 
remembered her promise to care for 
Mayotte. With that promise in mind, she 
refused to desert her charge. 

Within a few days of the refusal, 
Youma and Mayotte were sent back to the 
city. Not long after, the year being 1848, 
word spread through the West Indies that 
a republic had been proclaimed in France 
and that slavery would soon be abolished 
in Martinique. Feeling ran high, for there 
were only twelve thousand whites on the 
island and more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand Negroes. The whites, knowing 
full well of the troubles in Haiti years be- 
fore, were extremely cautious in dealing 
with the colored people. Even so, rumors 


began to spread that the whites were con- 
spiring to retain slavery. An outbreak 
began over the imprudent whipping of a 
slave on the very eve of emancipation. 
Thousands of slaves poured into the city 
from the country. 

Madame Peyronette, Youma, and 
Mayotte, after taking refuge with another 
family in a large, well-built stone house 
near the army barracks, believed that they 
would be safe from the mob. But when 
the hordes of slaves poured into the city 
a crowd gathered in front of the house and 
finally broke in. Since the whites on the 
second floor were temporarily out of their 
reach, the slaves set fire to the house. 
When some of the whites tried to escape 
by leaping out of windows, the mob killed 
them immediately. 

Youma, in an effort to save Mayotte and 
herself, went out on a balcony and 
identified herself as a slave. Gabriel, who 
happened to be in the crowd, tried to save 
them, but the bloodthirsty blacks refused 
to let the white child be spared. Youma, 
rather than leave Mayotte to die alone, 
stood on the balcony with the child until 
the walls of the house collapsed and killed 
them both. 


ZULEIKA DOBSON 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Max Beerbohm (1872-1956) 
Type of plot: Romantic satire 

Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Oxford, England 

First published: 1911 


Principal characters: 


Zu.erma Dosson, a charmer 

Tue Warven oF Jupas Corzece, her grandfather 
Tue Duxe oF Dorset, an Edwardian dandy 
Katie Batcu, daughter of his landlady 


Noaks, a poor student 
Critique: 

Sir Max Beerbohn, caricaturist, critic, 
novelist, and essayist of distinction, is 
one of the great wits of the century, a 
writer and artist whose cleverness is bal- 


anced by moral insight and whose irony 


is matched by gentle humor. Zuleika 
Dobson is his only novel. On one level 
it is a burlesque of Oxford undergraduate 
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life, on another a quiet thrust at affecta- 
tion and absurdity wherever they may be 
found. Set in the university town of Ox- 
ford during the reign of King Edward 
VII, the novel leads the reader a fantastic 
chase as he follows Zuleika’s romantic 
achievements among impressionable un- 
dergraduates. Perhaps Beerbohm’s main 
purpose was to ridicule sentimental noy- 
els of the Edwardian period. He does 
much more. The characters, especially 
the figure of Zuleika herself, are pointed, 
memorable, and fascinating. The plot is 
a wonder of extravagant imagination, the 
ending unexpected but appropriate. This 
novel has a place of its own in twentieth- 
century fiction. 


The Story: 

Left an orphan, lovely Zuleika Dob- 
son became a governess. Because the old- 
er brothers of her charges always fell in 
love with her, however, she lost one posi- 
tion after another. She moved unhappily 
from job to job until one enamored elder 
son taught her a few simple tricks of 
magic. Then she became an entertainer 
at children’s parties, where she interested 
older men if not the children. 

Before long she received an offe? to 
go on the stage, and during a long Euro- 
pean tour she crowned success with suc- 
cess. Paris raved over her. Grand dukes 
asked her to marry them. The pope is- 
sued a bull against her. A Russian prince 
had her magic devices, such as the demon 
egg cup, cast in pure gold. Later, travel- 
ing in America, she was pursued by a 
fabulous millionaire. But Zuleika ignored 
her admirers. She wanted only to find a 
man impervious to her charms; with him 
she felt she could be happy. 

Between theatrical seasons she went to 
visit her grandfather, the Warden of 
Judas College at Oxford. As usual, every 
man who saw Zuleika fell in love with 
her. One night her uncle had at dinner 
the wealthy, proud, handsome Duke of 
Dorset. Although the duke fell in love 
at first sight, his pride and good manners 
kept him from showing his true feelings. 


During dinner he was only casually at- 
tentive and on one occasion actually rude. 
Zuleika was captivated. Thinking him a 
man who did not love her, she herself 
fell in love for the first time in her life. 
Later that evening the duke discovered 
that his studs had turned the same col- 
ors as Zuleika’s earrings, one black, the 
other pink. Abashed, the duke fled. 

The next morning, paying a visit to 
his rooms, Zuleika was let in by his land- 
lady’s daughter Kate. When the duke, 
unable to restrain himself, confessed his 
love, Zuleika was disappointed. On her 
arrival she had envied Kate the chance 
to be near him; now she could never feel 
the same toward him again. The duke, 
astounded by her strange attitude, tried 
to induce her to marry him by reciting 
his titles and listing his estates, houses, 
and servants. He told her of the ghosts 
who haunted his ancestral home and of 
the mysterious bird which always sang on 
the roof the day before one of his family 
was to die. His recital failed to impress 
Zuleika; in fact, she called him a snob. 

The duke was chagrined when he 
realized that Zuleika did not want him 
as a husband. He was cheered, however, 
because she expected him to take her to 
the boat races that afternoon. 

On their way to the races the duke 
and Zuleika met a great many people. 
The men immediately fell in os with 
her. The duke, whose good looks had al- 
ways attracted attention, passed un- 
noticed. Piqued by his inability to keep 
her to himself, he threatened to commit 
suicide. The idea charmed Zuleika; no 
one had ever killed himself for her. But 
as the duke climbed the railing of the 
barge, she changed her mind. Catching 
his arm, she begged him to wait until 
the next day. If he would spend the day 
with her, she would try to make up her 
mind and answer his proposal. 

The duke could not see her that night, 
however, for he was presiding at a din- 
ner of an ancient Oxford club called the 
Junta. The club was most exclusive. At 
one time, for almost two years, the duke 
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had been the only member. Each year 
he had faithfully nominated and second- 
ed prospective members, only to find each 
time a blackball in the ballot box. Finally, 
to keep the club from becoming extinct, 
he had voted in two more members. 
That night the club was having guests. 
The duke, conscious of tradition and 
noblesse oblige, could not miss the dinner. 

The Junta had been founded by a man 
named Greddon, whose lovely mistress 
was named Nellie O’Mora. At each meet- 
ing Nellie was toasted as the most be- 
witching person who had ever lived, or 
ever would. Rising to propose the toast, 
the duke was overcome by confusion. Un- 
willing to break with tradition or to slight 
his opinion of Zuleika, he resigned his 
position as president. His resignation was 
a wasted gesture. Neither the other mem- 
bers nor the guests could offer the toast, 
for they too were in love with Zuleika. 
The duke then confessed that he intend- 
ed to die for her the next day. Not to be 
outdone, and wishing:to imitate the duke 
in all things, the others decided to die 
with him. 

Later that night the duke met Zuleika 
on the street. Overcome by love, he 
caught her in his arms. When he said 
that he wanted to live in order to be with 
her, she chided him for breaking his prom- 
ise. Still later he returned and stood un- 
der her window. She emptied a pitcher 
of water on him. The drenching con- 
vinced the duke he was no longer held by 
his promise. 

As news of the intended suicides spread 
swiftly through the colleges, the other 
undergraduates planned also to die for 
Zuleika. The next morning the duke 
tried to dissuade them, particularly his 
friend Noaks, a rough and unattractive 


boy whom Zuleika had noticed when she 
first came to Oxford. To keep his friends 
from dying, the duke was ready to change 
his own plans. Then a telegram arrived 
from his old butler. The legendary bird 
had sung the night before. The duke was 
now convinced. Die he must. 

Everyone went merrily off to the boat 
races that afternoon. At last the great 
moment came, Calling out Zuleika’s 
name, the duke jumped from the barge 
into the river. Immediately hundreds of 
young men ran, jumped, fell, and tot- 
tered into the water, calling her name as 
they went under. 

That night Oxford was empty except 
for elderly officials and dons. Zuleika had 
hoped that perhaps one man had not 
loved her, perhaps one young man was 
left in Oxford. And Noaks was still in 
his room. Having turned his ankle, he 
had been unable to go and die with the 
others. When she found him hiding, 
ashamed, in his room, he became en- 
gaged to Katie Batch, who before had 
loved only the duke. Zuleika, seeing 
Noaks at his window, called to him in 
delight. Katie appeared, however, and 
embarrassed Zuleika by telling her that 
the duke had died only to keep his ducal 
promise, not for love of Zuleika, because 
it was Katie he had really loved. Noaks, 
convinced that Katie did not love him, 
jumped from the window. The last un- 
dergraduate in Oxford had perished. 

Discouraged because she could find no 
man insensible to her charms, Zuleika 
returned to her grandfather’s house. 
Then, struck by a sudden idea, she or- 
dered a special train to take her to Cam- 
bridge. Another university meant, per- 
haps, another chance. 
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MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER 
Doctor Faustus, 261 
Edward the Second, 286 


MARRYAT, FREDERICK. 
Peter Simple, 822 

MARTINEZ SIERRA, GREGORIO 
Cradle Song, The, 192 


MASSINGER, PHILIP 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, A, 732 


MATURIN, CHARLES ROBERT 
Melmoth the Wanderer, 653 


MAUGHAM, W. SOMERSET 
Liza of Lambeth, 587 


MELVILLE, HERMAN 
Billy Budd, 92 
Mardi, 623 
Pierre, 829 
Redburn, 885 
White-Jacket, 1128 

MEREDITH, GEORGE 


Beauchamp’s Career, 83 
Evan Harrington, 304 


MEREJKOWSKI, DMITRI 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, The, 911 
MERIMEE, PROSPER 

Colomba, 162 


MIDDLETON, THOMAS 

Trick to Catch the Old One, A, 1059 
MILLER, ARTHUR 

Death of a Salesman, 225 


MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL 
Our Village, 788 


MOLIERE 
Bourgeois Gentleman, The, 111 
Hypochondriac, The, 474 
Miser, The, 673 
Romantic Ladies, The, 918 
School for Wives, The, 940 


MORAVIA, ALBERTO 
Woman of Rome, The, 1153 


MULOCK, DINAH MARIA 
Joba Halifax, Gentleman, 511 


MURASAKI SHIKIBU, LADY 
Tale of Genji, The, 1006 


MURGER, HENRI 

Bohemians of the Latin Quarter, The, 104 
MUSSET, ALFRED DE 

No Trifling With Love, 748 


NASH, THOMAS 
Unfortunate Traveller, The, 1092 


NEX6, MARTIN ANDERSEN 

Pelle the Conqueror, 804 
NORTON, THOMAS and SACKVILLE, 
THOMAS 

Gorboduc, 379 


O'BRIEN, KATE 

Last of Summer, The, 558 
O’CASEY, SEAN 

Plough and the Stars, The, 840 
O’FAOLAIN, SEAN 

Nest of Simple Folk, A, 728 
O’FLAHERTY, LIAM 

Informer, The, 486 
O’HARA, JOHN 

Appointment in Samarra, 46 
O'NEILL, EUGENE 

Anna Christie, 35 

Desire Under the Elms, 247 

Emperor Jones, The, 291 

Mourning Becomes Electra, 710 

Strange Interlude, 1000 
ORWELL, GEORGE 

Nineteen Eighty-Four, 746 
OTWAY, THOMAS 

Venice Preserved, 1098 


PAGE, THOMAS NELSON 
Marse Chan, 638 : 
PATER, WALTER 
Marius the Epicurean, 630 
PATON, ALAN 
Cry, The Beloved Country, 202 
PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE 
Crotchet Castle, 201 
Headlong Hall, 414 
PEELE, GEORGE 
Old Wives’ Tale, The, 771 
PEREDA, JOS£ MARIA DE 
Sotileza, 985 
PEREZ GALDOS, BENITO 
Fortunata and Jacinta, 336 
Saragossa, 935 
PETRONIUS, GAIUS 
Satyricon, The, 938 
PILNYAK, BORIS 
Naked Year, The, 719 


PINERO, ARTHUR WING 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The, 947 


PIRANDELLO, LUIGI 
Late Mattia Pascal, The, 562 


PLAUTUS, TITUS MACCIUS 
Amphitryon, 24 
Captives, The, 134 
Pot of Gold, The, 849 
POE, EDGAR ALLAN 
Fall of the House of Usher, The, 316 
Gold Bug, The, 373 
Ligeia, 583 
PONTOPPIDAN, HENRIK 
Promised Land, The, 869 
PORTER, JANE 
Scottish Chiefs, The, 942 
PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 
Old Mortality, 766 
POWYS, T. F. 
Mr. Weston's Good Wine, 686 


PROKOSCH, FREDERIC 
Seven Who Fled, The, 955 

PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER 
Boris Godunov, 109 
Eugene Onegin, 299 


RACINE, JEAN BAPTISTE 
Andromache, 33 
RADCLIFFE, MRS. ANN 
Romance of the Forest, The, 914 
RAMUZ, CHARLES-FERDINAND 
When the Mountain Fell, 1127 
RASPE, RUDOLPH ERICH 
Baron Minchausen’s Narrative, 76 
REID, FORREST 
Bracknels, The, 113 
REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA 
All Quiet on the Western Front, 13 
RICHARDSON, HENRY HANDEL 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony, The, 341 
RICHTER, CONRAD 
Fields, The, 327 
Town, The, 1048 
Trees, The, 1055 
ROBERTS, ELIZABETH MADOX 
Great Meadow, The, 383 
ROBERTSON, THOMAS WILLIAM 
Caste, 135 
ROJAS, FERNANDO DE 
Celestina, 139 
ROLVAAG, O. E. 
Peder Victorius, 802 
ROSTAND, EDMOND 
Cyrano de Bergerac, 210 
L’Aiglon, 551 
ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES 
New Héloise, The, 730 
RUSKIN, JOHN 
King of the Golden River, The, $29 
RYDBERG, VIKTOR 
Last Athenian, The, 553 


SACKVILLE, THOMAS, see NORTON AND 


SACKVILLE 


SANCHEZ, FLORENCIO 
Gringa, La, 389 


SAND, GEORGE 
Indiana, 485 


SANDBURG, CARL 
Remembrance Rock, 889 


SARTRE, JEAN PAUL 
Nausea, 726 


SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH VON 
Don Carlos, 270 
Wallenstein, 1119 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER 
Antiquary, The, 41 
Fortunes of Nigel, The, 338 
Guy Mannering, 391 
Lady of the Lake, The, 547 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, The, 564 
Marmion, 635 
Talisman, The, 1009 
Woodstock, 1158 


SENECA, LUCIUS ANNAEUS 
Thyestes, 1026 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
All’s Well That Ends Well, 18 
Antony and Cleopatra, 43 
Comedy of Errors, The, 164 
Coriolanus, 176 
Cymbeline, 207 
Henry the Fighth, 427 
Henry the Fourth, Part One, 430 
Heary the Fourth, Part Two, 432 
Henry the Sixth, Part One, 434 
Henry the Sixth, Part Two, 437 
Henry the Sixth, Part Three, 439 
Julius Caesar, 522 


Love's Labour’s Lost, 599 
Measure for Measure, 648 
Merry Wives of Windsor, The, 657 
Midsummer Night's Dream, A, 662 
Much Ado about Nothing, 712 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 816 
Rape of Lucrece, The, 878 
Richard the Second, 901 
Richard the Third, 903 
Taming of the Shrew, The, 1011 
Timon of Athens, 1028 
Titus Andronicus, 1033 
Troilus and Cressida, 1063 
Twelfth Night, 1069 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1074 
Winter's Tale, The, 1146 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM and 
FLETCHER, JOHN 
Two Noble Kinsmen, The, 1076 
SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY 
Critic, The, 199 
SHERRIFF, ROBERT C. 
Journey’s End, 520 
SHOLOKHOV, MIKHAIL 
Don Flows Home to the Sea, The, 272 
SHORTHOUSE, JOSEPH HENRY 
John Inglesant, 513 
SIENKIEWICZ, HENRYK 
With Fire and Sword, 1148 
SILLANPAA, FRANS EEMIL 
Meek Heritage, 650 
SIMMS, WILLIAM GILMORE 
Yemassee, The, 1165 
SINCLAIR, MAY 
Divine Fire, The, 256 
SINGER, ISRAEL Useless 
Brothers Ashkenazi, The, 1 
SINGMASTER, ELSIE 
Gettysburg, 365 
High Wind Rising, A, 442 
SNORRI STURLUSON 
Heimskringla, The, 423 
SOPHOCLES 
Ajax, 6 
Oedipus at Colonus, 757 
STAEL, MADAME DE 
Delphine, 243 
STEELE, SIR RICHARD 
Conscious Lovers, The, 174 
Funeral, The, 350 
STEINBECK, JOHN 
In Dubious Battle, 478 


STENDHAL 
Lucien Leuwen, 606 
STEPHENS, JAMES 
Deirdre, 240 


STOKER, BRAM 
Dracula, 283 
STOWE, HARRIET BEECHER 
Oldtown Folks, 773 
STRINDBERG, AUGUST 
Dance of Death, The, 217 
Father, The, 325 
Miss Julie, es 
STRONG, L, A. G. 
Garden, ihe 354 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN 
Dame Care, 2 12 

SURTEES, oe to yeahs 
Hillingdon Hall, 4 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts ea Jollities, 518 
Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds, 679 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 684 


SWINBURNE, ALGERON CHARLES 
Atalanta in Calydon, 61 


TEGNER, ESAIAS 
Frithiof’s Saga, 348 
TERENCE 
Andria, 31 
Eunuch, The, 302 
Phormio, 827 


THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
Barry Lyndon, 78 

THOMPSON, DANIEL PIERCE 
Green Mountain Boys, The, 385 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID 
Walden, 1117 


TOLSTOY, COUNT LEO 
Cossacks, The, 181 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 
Doctor Thorne, 263 
Last Chronicle of Barset, The, 556 
Orley Farm, 780 
Small House at Allington, The, 973 
Vicar of Bullhampton, The, 1101 


TROWBRIDGE, JOHN TOWNSEND 
Cudjo’s Cave, 205 


TURGENEV, IVAN 
House of Gentlefolk, A, 465 
Mooth in the Country, A, 705 


TWAIN, MARK 
Prince and the Pauper, The, 854 


TWAIN, MARK and WARNER, CHARLES 
DUDLEY 
Gilded Age, The, 368 


UDALL, NICHOLAS 
Ralph Roister Doister, 876 


UNDSET, SIGRID 
Axe, The, 66 
In the Wilderness, 480 
Snake Pit, The, 976 
Son Avenger, The, 978 


UNKNOWN 
Arabian Nights! Entertainments, The, 48 
Everyman, 314 
Havelok the Dane, 410 
Lazarillo de Tormes, 567 
Reynard the Fox, 899 
Robin Hood’s Adventures, 907 
Second Shepherds’ Play, The, 949 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 969 
Story of Burnt Njal, The, 997 


VALERA, JUAN 
Pepita Jimenez, 813 
VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN 
Relapse, The, 887 
VAZOV, IVAN 
Under the Yoke, 1086 
VEGA, LOPE DE 
Gardener's Dog, The, 356 
King, the Greatest Alcalde, The, 536 
Sheep Well, The, 960 


VERGA, GIOVANNI 
Cavalleria Rusticana, 137 
House by the Medlar Tree, The, 460 


VIGNY, ALFRED DE 
Cinq-Mars, 153 


WARNER, CHARLES DUDLEY, see 
TWAIN AND WARNER 
WARREN, ROBERT PENN 

All the King’s Men, 15 

World Enough and Time, 1160 


WAST, HUGO 
Stone Desert, 994 
WAUGH, EVELYN 
Decline and Fall, 235 
Vile Bodies, 1103 
WELLS, H. G. 
History of Mr. Polly, The, 454 
Kipps, 540 


WELTY, EUDORA 
Delta Wedding, 245 
WERFEL, FRANZ 
Goat Song, 370 
WHYTE-MELVILLE, GEORGE J. 
Digby Grand, 253 
Market Harborough, 632 
WILDE, OSCAR 
Importance of Being Earnest, The, 476 
WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH 
Parzival, 795 
WOOLF, VIRGINIA 
Waves, The, 1122 
WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM 
Country Wife, The, 187 
Plain Dealer, The, 838 


WYLIE, ELINOR 
Venetian Glass Nephew, The, 1096 


ZANGWILL, ISRAEL 
Children of the Ghetto, 146 
ZEROMSKI, STEFAN 
Ashes, 54 
ZOLA, EMILE 
Germinal, 360 
ZORRILLA, JOS£ 
Don Juan Tenorio, 274 


(Continued from front flap) 


Masterpieces of World Literature is not 
the usual reprint; all the material it contains 
was written expressly for this book. These 
résumés include no quotations from the 
works on which they are based, and no at- 
tempt has been made to re-create an original 
author’s style. Summaries average about fif- 
teen hundred words each but reach a length 
of twenty-five hundred words in some cases. 

While more than a third of the space 
in Masterpieces of World Literature is de- 
voted to twentieth-century titles (368 of the 
1,010 entries), in the Second Series a shift 
of emphasis away from the novel and 
toward the older literary forms will be noted. 
There are 511 different authors represented 
in the complete collection. This wide author 
representation assures a broad range for the 
two volumes and adds much to its reference 
value. 

The summaries were prepared by twenty- 
five staff assistants, English teachers from 
Columbia University, Indiana University, 
University of Illinois, Miami University, 
University of North Carolina, Ohio State 
University, North Carolina State College, 
Purdue University, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, University of Virginia, University of 
Cincinnati, and other leading schools. The 
summaries were then rechecked and in 
many cases submitted to living authors for 
approval, under the personal supervision of 
Dayton Kohler, Associate Professor of 
English at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Efficient organization and attractive for- 
mat combine to render Masterpieces of 
World Literature in Digest Form a book 
for authoritative, ready reference and enjoy- 
able reading. 
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WHAT BOOK CRITICS AND REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT 


Masterpieces of World Literature in 
Digest Form 


“Absorbing .. . Shares the alchemic magic of all good reference works. . . .” 
—The New York Times 


“a wealth of carefully sifted material .. . the plots themselves validly 
survey the stories and sharpen one’s memory. . . ."—Cleveland Press 


“.. The reader will have plenty of opportunity to renew old acquaintances 
and be introduced to some new friends, too.”—Chicago Tribune 


“The work should be of great aid to students. . . ."—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“Many types of readers will find themselves enthusiastic. . . . It will also 
serve for many persons as an introduction to the great literature of the world.” 
—Indianapolis Times 


“An admirably done, recommended reference . . ."—Library Journal 


“Every writer, whether new or veteran, should attach himself to this... . 
It’s really something to own!” —Writer’s Journal 


“An excellent tool for the person who can’t remember or the one who needs 
to know the facts of literature quickly.”—Jonn Barxuam in The Saturday 
Review Syndicate 
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